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Times on Educational Progress, 1895-1900, 663. 

Training College of London Technical Education 
Board, 669. 

Training, Cost of, 228. 

Training of Teachers in France, 104. 

Trial Lessons for Teachers’ Certificates, 483. 

University College School, Commercial Department, 
103. 

University of London, 613. 

Voluntary Schools, Mr. Holman on, 541. 

War in Public Schools, 228. 

West Ham Educational Conference, 612. 

* Whisky Money," 481, 542. 

Williams, Sir John, on Classical Teaching, 670. 

Women on Committees, 543. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


American Women Teachers in South Africa, J. Spencer 
Curwen, 462. 

Army, The, and the Universities, V., «64. 

At a Training College, L. M. Epps, 244. 

Brush Drawing, Mrs. Emeline Petris Steinthal, 297. 

Burning Question, A, An Anxious Questioner, 399; 
Another Anxious Inquirer, 462; J. Bayfield Clark, 
565. 

Class-Singing in Secondary Schools, A member of the 
staff Sight-Singing College, 110. 

Confidential Report of the Welsh Central Board, 
J. J. Findlay, 109. 

Consultative Committee, The (Board of Education), 
J. Wertheimer, sor. 

Correction, A, L. W. Lyde, 211. 

Correction of Exercises in High Schools, A Head- 
mistress, 209. 


Decimals, A Tip in, Florence E. Boyce, 400. 

De la Salle and Catholic Education, John Carey, 684. 

Dr. Butler on Specialization: A Science-Master's 
Apology, E. G. B., 500. 

Educational Ladder, The, Rusticus, 752. 

Elementary-School Teaching as a Profession, J. Bay- 

.. field Clark, 295. 

Examinations in Teaching, Codlin (not Short), 55s. 

Fonic Alfabet for Scoolz, E. Jones, 296. 

Geographical Association, The, A. J. Herbertson, 244. 

t‘ Goody T wo-Shoes" and Goldsmith, Chas. Welsh, 685. 

“ Hamlet " as a Set Book, Teacher of Literature, 566. 

Headmaster, A, on Headmasters and Assistants, 
H. W. Eve, 36. 

Insecurity of Tenure of Heads of Secondary Schools, 
Thomas Allen, 296. 

Mr. Kirkman's '' French Revolution," J. W. Longsdon, 
295. 

Literature as She ix Taught, An Inquiring Voter, 685. 

Lodgings for Teachers, A Member of Teachers Guild, 
617. 

London Graduates’ Union, T. Gregory Foster, 752. 

London Matriculation Examination, F. W. Aveling, 
210. 

Macan, Mr. H.—A Protest, C., 752. 

Manchester Concordat, The, J. H. Reynolds, 36. 

Mistresses and Manners, F. E. B., 502. 

Official Reform of French Grammar, Alf. Hamonet, 565. 

Opportunity, An, for Twenty London Boys, T. A. 
Organ, 109. 

t! Origin of Brushwork,” The, E. Cooke, tro; J. Cud- 
worth Whitebrook, 211; E. Cooke, 297; J. Cud- 
worth Whitebrook, 401. 

Oundle Dismissal Case, The. H. H. Almond, 109. 

Practical Chemistry Examinations. Suggested Improve- 
ments in, Edward G. Bryant, 399. 

Practical Use of Phonetics, Victor Spiers, 296. 

Prescribed German Books for Oxford Higher Locals, 
F. M. P. Mole, 244. 

Public Schools, The, An Element of National Defence, 
C. C., 110. 

Question de Prononciation, Une, Alf. H., 401. 

Reform of Examinations, Headmaster, 108. 

Reports of Inspectors and Examiners of Schools under 
the Charity Commission, Thomas Allen, 685. 

St. Andrews University Diploma, The, and Title of 
L.L.A., William Knight, soo, 

Salaries in Girls’ High Schools, H. M., 462. 

Salaries of Assistant-Masters, W. H. D. Rouse, 500, 
685. 

Salisbury Hostel for the Training of Elementary 
Teachers Educated in Secondary Schools, Mary E. 
Palgrave, 400. 

Schools in Irish-Speaking Districts, C. Sheldon, 243; 
The Irish Correspondent, 296; Douglas Hyde, 400; 
Maud Joynt, 400; C. Sheldon, 462. 

Scripture in the Oxford Locals, E. L. Seeley, 566; 
W. T. Gerrans, 685. 

Secondary Training in Wales, Annie M. Dobell, 502. 

** Set Books," Otto Siepmann, 108. 

'" Stalky & Co.," at Westward Ho! W., 110. 

Superannuation, H. H. Almond, 563; G. F. Bridge, 
616. ; 

Swanley Horticultural College, E. Sieveking, 210. 

Swanwick, Miss Anna, C. S., 210. 

Teaching of Patriotism, The, F. B. L., 242. 

Trade Unionism and the Teaching Profession, P.Q., 
211. 

Training Colleges and Headmistresses, E. P. Hughes 
$50: ; Alice Woods, $02. 

Women's University Degrees, Graula, 244. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Art for Schools Association, 425. 

Assistant-Masters' Association, 103, 288, 290, 628. 

Association for the Education of Women, 127, 373. 

Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 124, 288. 

Association of Catholic Headmasters, Ireland, 361. 

Association of Directors and Secretaries for Technical 
and Secondary Education, 104, 172, 484. 


Association of Headmistresses, 444. 


` Association of Intermediate and University Teachers, 


[ 


Ireland, 361. 

Association of Principals and Lecturers in Training 
Colleges, 167. 

Association of Teachers in Secondary Schools of Scot- 
land, 48, 79. 

Association of Technical Institutions, to4, 173. 

Association of University Women Teachere, 124, 169. 

Board of National Education (Ireland), 507. 

British Child-Study Association, 30, 274. 

Catholic Headmasters’ Association, 130. 

Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, 362. 

Central Welsh Board of Education, 48, 109, 756. 

Charity Commission, 37, 

Conference at Simla respecting Indian Research In- 
stitute, 24. 

Conference of Representatives of London Colleges (on 
Training of Teachers), 596. 

Conference on Class-Singing ia Secondary Schools, 8o. 

Economic Society (Newcastle-on- T yne), 484. 

Education Exhibition Conferences, Jan. 5-27, 1990, see 
Ppp. 102, 110, 113, 118. 

Educational Institute of New Zealand, 506. 

Elementary School Teachers’ Association (Duchy of 
Gotha), 23. 

Federal Educational Council, 498. 

Federation of School Boards of Wales, 361. 

Froebel Institute, 38. 

Guild of Graduates (Wales), 313. 

Headmasters’ Conference, 19, 74, 288. 

Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 122, 438. 

International Congress on the Teaching of Drawing, 
617. 

Irish Schoolmasters' Association, 130. 

Mathematical Association, 236. 

Modern Language Association, 19, 67, 102. 

National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education, 172, 291. 

National Association of Manual Training Teachers, 291. 

National Union of Teachers, 287, 290. 

Nature Study in Schools, Conference at Edinburgh, ats. 

Private Schools Association, 681. 

Recreative Evening Schools Association, 614. 

Scottish Association of Teachers of Modern Languages, 
559. 

Scottish Modern Language Association, 37. 

Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais er. Angle- 
terre, 170, 173. 

Society for tbe Study of Questions of Secondary Instruc- 
tion (France), 462. 

Society of Medical Phonographers, 485. 

South Australian Public Teachers' Union Educational 
Congress, 24. 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland (see 
separate section of Index). 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, 151. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE, AND SCHOOL 
NEws. 


(For Appointments and Obituary see elsewhere.] 


Abingdon School, 692. 

Ashby Grammar School, 572. 

Bangor County School for Girls, 248, 632. 

Bangor, St. Winifred's School, 426. 

Bangor, University College of North Wales, 458. 
Barnard Castle, Baliol School, 49. 

Bath College, 508. 

Bedford Modern School, 424. 

Berkhamsted Girls’ Grammar School, 572, 632. 
Birmingham, King Edward's School, ty2, 760. 
Blackburn High School, 192. 

Bradfield, 440. 

Bramley, St. Catherine's School for Girls, 54, 558, 572. 
Brighton Grammar School, 508. 

Bristol Grammar School, 49. 

Bristol Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, 50, 130, 
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Bruton, Sexey's Trade School, (572. 
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Bury High School for Girls, 49. 
Camborne Mining School, 614. 
Cambridge, 47. 189, 246, 313, 360, 438, E90, 755. 
2 Leys School, 439. 
T Newnham College, 190. 
is Training College for Women Teachers 568. 
Canterbury, King’s School, 508. 
-T Simon Langton Girls' School, 632. 
Cardiff, Aberdare Hall, 362. 
Carlisle High School, 173, 362, 508. 
Carlisle High School for Girls, 49. 
Casterton, Clergy Daughters’ School, 248. 
Caterham, Mr. Eady’s School, 173. 
Cheltenham College, 508. 
Cheltenham, Dean Close School, 130. 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 192, 572. 
Crediton Grammar School, 130, 760. 
Croydon High School, 192. 
Darlington Grammar School, 485. 
Denstone College, 50, 362. 
Eton, 37, 130. 
Folkestone Grammar School, 439. 
Gateshead High School, 508. 
Gowerton County School (Glamorgan), 192. 
Great Yarmouth Grammar School, 760. 
Haileybury, 50, 235, 314, 508. 
Halifax, Crossley and Porter School, 50, 314, 508, 760. 
Harrow, 192, 508. 
Haverfordwest, Tasker's High School, 54. 
Helensburgh High School for Girls, so. 
Hertford, Christ's Hospital Girls' School, 248. 
Highgate, The Grove School, 508. 
Hinckley Grammar School, 151. 
Holloway College, 485, 506. 
Holt (Norfolk), Gresham's School, 486. 
Honiton, Allhallows School, 508. 
Hull, Hymers' College, so, 760. 
lkley Grammar School, 50. 
IRELAND, 49, 190, 247, 314, 361, 438, 507, 568, 630, 691, 
758. 
Isle of Man, King William's College, 37. 
Keswick School, 248, 439. 
Kimbolton Grammar School, 50. 
Leyland School for Girls, 37. 
Lincoln, Girls Grammar School, 115. 
Liverpoo! College, Huyton, $72. 
London, 47, 246, 312, 359, 567, 688. 

- Bedford College, 312, 359, 506, 567, 689. 

i Brondesbury and Kilburn, 508. 

T Camberwell, St. Gabriel's College, 425. 

$5 Central Foundation Schools, 632. 

m City of London School for Girls, so, 248, 692. 

i Clapham Park College for Girls, 632. 

- Clerkenwell, Northampton Institute, 484. 

y College Hall, Byng Place, 19o. 

3 Datchelor College and School, 313, 439, 618. 

as East Putney High School, 50. 

" Eaton Square High School, 632. 

i Kensington Park High School, 760. 

T London College of Music, 350 

T Maida Vale High School, so, 632. 

T Manor Mount Girls’ Collegiate School, so. 

» Maria Grey College, 568. 

e Merchant Taylors’ School, 424. 

" North London Collegiate School, 52, 307. 

"n Notting Hill High School, 439, 510, 574. 

is St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, 313, 692. 

5 Streatham Hill High School, 54, 440. 

T University College and School, 192, 248, 437, 

440, 510, 567, 689. 

bi Westfield College, 630. 

S Westminster School, 54, 192, 440, 510, 760. 
Londonderry, Victoria High School, 572. 
Manchester, High School for Girls, 510. 

ys South, School, 632. 
Marlborough College, 50, 130. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne High School, 692. 760. 
Newcastle (Staffs) Boys’ High School, 52, 248, 510. 
Newport (Mon.) Intermediate School, 760. 
Oxford, 188, 359, 437, 568, 689, 755. 

» Christ Church, so. 

» Lady Margaret Hall, 360. 

» Somerville College, 360. 


Oxford, St. Hugh's Hall, 36o. 
Penarth County School, 52. 
Penrith, Newton Rigg Farm School, 483. 
Polmont, St. Margaret's School, 192, 510. 
Portsmouth High School, 130, 248, 760. 
Preston Grammar School, 315. 
Reading, Kendrick Girls’ School, 440. 

is Leighton Park Friends’ School, 52. 
Redland High School for Girls, 424. 
Repton, 424. 
Retford Girls’ High School, 52. 
Rockhill Girls’ School, 692. 
Rossall, 54, 315, 352, 440. 


. St. Bee’s Grammar School. 


Sandwich, Sir Roger Manwood’s Grammar School, 
510, 632. 

SCOTLAND, 48, 190, 247. 313, 507, 630, 691, 757. 

Shepton Mallet Grammar School, 54, 315. 

Shrewsbury High School, 510. 

Stamford High School for Girls, 440, 692. 

Stockton Grammar School, 248. 

Stockton-on-Tees Girls’ High School, 54. 

Stroud, Marling School, 50. 

Sutton Valence Grammar School, 486. 

Thetford Girls’ Grammar School, 574. 

Tonbridge School, 130, 248, 425, 760. 

UpHolland Grammar School, 632. 

Wakefield Grammar School, 576. 

WALES, 48, 313, 361, 690, 756. 

Wellington College, 362, 425. 

Westward Ho, United Services College, 35, 362. 

Wigan, Church High School, 192, 510, 692. 

Woodard Girls' Schools, 173. 

Worcester High School for Girls, 315, 362, 632. 

Worcester, King's School, 692. 


OBITUARY. 


R. L. Abbott, 127. 

Argyll, The Duke of, 314. 
Thomas Arnold, 755. 

Dr. Henry Barnard, 675. 

J. A. Bennion, 739. 

J. B. Bocguet, 248. 

Prof. C. A. Buchheim, 425. 

Sir William Dawson, 23. 

Arthur Dendy, 127. 

Henry Montagu Draper, 688. 

Sir William Geddes, 190. 

W. A. Gill, 48. 

Rev. Clement Thomas Hales, 21:4. 
Sir William Hunter, 189. 
Prebendary Stanley Leathes, 356. 
Dr. Douglas Maclagan, 313. 
Prof. C. P. Mason, 248. 

Prof. F. Max Müller, 755. 

John E. Oram, 245. 

Miss M. H. Page, 655. 

Sir James Paget, Bart., 127. 

F. H. Peters, 359. 

Dr. R. T. Plimpton, 24£. 
Thomas Preston, 248. 

Sir William Priestley, M.P., 314. 
John Ruskin, 102, 127. 

Henry Sidgwick, 643. 

Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, 190. 
Rev. A. R. Vardy, 497. 

Walter George Woollcombe, 213. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Annual General Meeting, May 24, 1900, 297, 391, 401. 

Annual Report, 401. 

Benevolent Fund and Friendly Society, 401. 

Branch Reports :—Cheltenham, 26, 297, 503; Folke- 
stone, Hythe, and District, 26, 212, 741; lps- 
wich, 26, 741; Three Towns (Plymouth, &c.), 26, 
466, 741 ; Manchester, 26, 212, 245, 741; Glasgow 
and West of Scotland, 154, 212, 245, 686; Norwich, 
213, 246 ; Swansea, 212 ; Dublin and Central Irish, 
245, 465, 741. 
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Catalogue of Library, 154, 213, 401. 

Central Guild, London Sections, 25, 152, 212, 245, 297, 
402, 465, 503, 567, 652, 686, 741. 

Conference at Brighton, Jan. 9-12, 1901, Arrangements 
for, 503, 652, 686, 741. 

Conference at Education Exhibition, Preliminary 
Arrangements, 25; Report of Discussions, Jan. 
13-16, 1900, 120-122. 

Course of Educatiunal Handwork, Autumn, 1900, 503, 
567, 652, 686. 

Federal Council of Educational Associations, Mr. 
W. K. Hill's Proposals, 25. 

Library Reports, 27, 154, 213, 246, 298, 402, 466, 504, 
653, 686. 

Memorandum on Examinations for Cookery Diploma, 
212. 

Modern Language Holiday Courses, 1900, 297, 401. 

Quick Memorial Fund, 503. 

Register of Teachers, Scheme for, 503, 653. 

Reports of Representatives of the Guild : Mr. Storr, 
Joint Agency for Assistant-Masters, 25; Miss 
Conolly, Women Workers, &c., 25. 

Social Gathering, Jan. 15, 1900, 25, 152. 

Tenure and Salaries of Assistant- Teachers, 503, 652. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
(See also references in section ‘‘ Miscellanea.") 


Australia, 24, 152, 234, 562, 651. 

Canada, 23, 175, 233, 307, 375, 505, 751. 
Cape Colony, 24, 377- 

Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, 308. 
Denmark, 505. 

France, 176, 376, 462, 750. 
Germany, 23, 462. 

Holland, 553. 

India, 24, 233 309. 

Italy, 563. 

Japan, 674. 

New Zealand, 506. 
Switzerland, 750. 

United States, 151, 376, 651. 


EXTRA PRIZE AWARDS. 


Best List of Six Representatives of Teachers on the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
194. 

Epigram or Quatrain on Baden-Powell, 514. 

General Information Papers, 316, 442, 766. 

Holiday Competitions, 634. 

Literary Examination Papers, 38c, 766. 

Parodies, 634. 

Pen-and-Ink Sketch of Holiday Resort, 634. 

Topical Riddles, 58. 


TRANSLATION PRIZE AWARDS. 


" Hic nobilissima luliorum genitus familia," &c., 
Velleius Paterculus, 56. 

‘t Ces seigneurs aux perruques majestueuses," 
Taine, 132. 

“O süsse Mutter," &c., Volkslied, 192, 250. 

'* A quoi je me fixe?" &c., Rousseau's '' Emile," 250. 

" Notre victoria filait, preste et leste,” &c, Paul 
Bourget, 315. 

* Sie redeten ihr zu," &c., Geibel, 378. 

** Sa Correspondance avec Voltaire," &c., Sainte-Beuve, 
440. 

“Und also, fuhr der Richter fort," &c., Lessing's 
“Nathan der Weise," 510. 

Holiday Translation Prizes, 634. 

‘í Ce que nous prenons pour des vertus, &c., ‘* Maximes " 
of Rochefoucauld, 632, 696. 

"Parmi des simagrées de gestes éplorés," Albert 
Boissiére's ** Une Garce," 692. 

“Wer nur den lieben Gott lässt walten,” &c., Hymn 
by Neumarck, 760. 


&c., 


Abdul, the Pious Founder, 426. 

Advice to Scottish Students, 247. 

Agamemnon at Cambridge, 755. 

Agricultural Education Committee, 171, 421. 

Agriculture and Industries, New Irish Dept., 192. 

Alexandra College, New Buildings, 314. 

Anecdotes and Howlers, 37, 150, 173, 235, 310, 311, 356 

486, 550, 687. 

Annexation of the Suburbs, 351. 

Anomalies, 356. 

Appointments Gazette, Cambridge, 48. 

Archxology and Teaching, 26. 

Art Masters’ Society, 548. 

Art Treasures of Knossus, Mr. Arthur Evans on, 755. 

Assistant-Masters' Association, 754. 

Autborities to deal with Secondary Education, 291. 

Baby Stars, Richard Le Gallienne on, 687. 

Baden-Powell, Celebrations, 360, Epigrams, 514. 

^ Dr. Haig Brown, and Mafeking, 173, 236. 

Battle of Glen-Tilt, 313. 

B.C.L. Oxon., Suggested Changes, 189. 

Bible Extracts for Victorian School-Children, 562. 

Birmingham University, 356. 

Board of Agriculture, 671. 

Board of Education Report, 239. 

Board of Electors to University Livings, 189. 

Board of National Education, Ireland, 630. 

Bradley, Prof. A. C., Resignation of, 313. 

British Child-Study Association, 30, 744. 

British School at Rome, 744. 

Bryce, Mr., Extract from Speech, 37. 

Cadet Corps, New Uniform, 425. 

Cambridge for the Cantahs, 247. 

Cambridge Locals, 37, 755- 

Cambridge Men for South Africa, 189. 

Campbell- Bannerman, Sir H., on Education, 614. 

Cam, Threatened Depletion of, 19o. 

Catholic Question in Australia, 152. 

Catholic University Question, 247, 691, 755. 

Central Welsh Intermediate Board, 756. 

Chamberlain, Hon. J., Hon. Degree, 49. 

Chicago Institute and Dr. Parker, 65r. 

Children's Answers, 753; 754. 

Children's Health, Dr. E. M. Pace On, 245. 

Child Story, 235. 

" Child Study," 173. 

Chinese Examinations, 548. 

Cigarette Smoking, 548. : 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 421. | 

Close Time for Scholarships, 247, 69o. 

$ Commission," A Question of, 485. | 

Commissions for Undergraduates, 247. 
| 
| 


MISCELLANEA. 


" Conversations on War," 355. 

Cost of Education in French Lycée, 174. 

Course of Study, 651, 

cies i American Commis-ioner's Report, 

308, 

Culture, Mr. Sadler on, 123. 

Dairymaids, Instruction for, 485. 

Denmark : Long Delayed Reforms, 306. | 

Deputy Professor, Status of, 189. 

Devonshire, Duke of, on School Boards, 671. 

Diplomas in Geography, 359, 437. 

x epis and Punishment, Mr. Anderton On, 741. 
ismissal Cases, 151, 3¢9, 356. 

D.Litt. and D.Sc. Oxford, 127, 188. 


Dr. John Brown, A Literary Scot, Mr. J. B. Freebairn 
ON, 212. 
Dual Schools, Success of, 229. | 
Easter Holiday Classes in Paris, 173. 
Economical Holidays, 618, 
Educational Monographs, 755. 
Educational Times, * F orecasts," &c., 309. 
Education in Italy, 563. 
ucation of Governing Bodies, 356. 
à cation under Fire, 377 | 
oe Miss Jessie Scrivener on, 503. 
nglish as She is Wrote, 485, 685. 
English Students in the Zco/es Vormales, 628. 
Entente Cordiale,” 37. | 


E i * à 
Pigrams, Tiraqueau, 356; Baden-Powell, 514. 


INDEX. 


Essay on Travelling, 752. 

Etonians serving in South Africa, 37. 

Evening Continuation Schools, Mr. Macan on, 229. 

Excuse, An, 150. 

Extension Studerts at Cambridge, 548. 

Federal Council of Educational Associations, 25. 

“ First Catch your Hare,” 548. 

Fishing Industry, Instruction for the, 614. 

Freedom of the City, The, 310. 

Free Education for Teachers (Australia), 24. 

French at Birmingham University Matric. Exam., 618. 

French Congress of Secondary Education, 750. 

French Naval School Syllabus, 688. 

French Syntax Reform, 463. 

French Secondary Education Commission : Summary 
of Resolutions, 175. 

General Information Paper, 442. 

German Education: Expert Opinion on Desirable 
Changes, 463. 

Gifts in aid of Education, 23, 24, 128, 437. 

Gilchrist Studentship, 757. 

Girls' Public Day School Company, Distribution of 
Prizes, 356. 

Globe, The, Theory concerning Salaries, 548. 

Hamartology, 356. 

Haste, Sir Alfred Milner on, 150. 

Higher Education for Women in Canada, 505. 

Historical Tripos, Cambridge, 756. 

History at Aberdeen, 757. 

Holiday Courses, 357. 

Holiday Courses in Germany, 744. 

Horological Engineering, Day Classes, 484. 

Howlers and Anecdotes, 37, 150, 173, 235, 310, 311, 356, 
486, 550, 687. 

Husbandry versus Horticulture, 357. 

Illiterates, 37, 425. l 

Indian and Colonial Students, Exemptions or, 437. 

Indian Education Commission, Summary of Suggestions, 
233, 309. 

Indian Education, ‘‘ Wholly Unsatisfactory,” 24. 

Inspection of Secondary Schools, Mr. B. D. Turner on, 
686. 

Intermediate Education, Ireland, 507, 568. 

Intolerance at a Public School, 550. 

Intoxicating Sweets, 150. 

Irish Education, 130, 190, 314, 361, 439, 507. 

Irish Language, Teaching of, 49, 507. 

Irrational Questions, 310. 

Japanese Education Report, 671. 

John Rylands' Library, 741. 

Kekewich, Sir George, on Government Officials, 104. 

Kimberley Schools during Siege, 377. 

Kindergarten, The, German Objections to, 23. 

Ladysmith Day, Haileybury, 235 ; Cambridge, 246. 

Lancashire considers Board of Education Unnecessary, 
420. 

Latin Pronunciation at University of Wales, 361. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred, on Education, 751. 

Legal Points, 37, 172. 

Licences for Child Traders, 425. 

Liebig on English Education, 484. 

L.L.A., Meaning of, 501; Statistics of the Examina- 
tions, 1877-19co, 507. 

Local Aid to Secondary Schools, 229. 

Lodge, Dr. Oliver J., Hon. Degree, 755. 

London School Board Continuation Schools, 37. 

London University, Statutes, 246; New Senate, 688. 

Lumsden, Miss Louisa Innes, 598. 

Madame de Maintenon, Mr. Oliver Elton on, 245. 

Magnus, Sir Philip, and the Plumbers’ Company, 172. 

Manchester Technical Instruction Committee, 739. 

Manual Training Experiment in Ottawa, 23. 

Managerial Question, Ireland, 314. 

Mathematical Gazette, 236. 

Melbourne University, &c., 234. 

Military Drill in New Zealand, 506. 

Modern Language Association, 753. 

Modern Language Paper at Holloway College, 485. 

Moral and Religious Instruction in Toronto, 308. 

Museum Report (Oxford University), 437. 

National Association for Promotion of Technical 
Education, 352. 

Nature-Study Leaflets, 421. 


New Schools, 37. 

Nobel Bequest, The, 753. 

N.U.T. Conference at York, 29o. 

Official Reticence, 37. 

Ontario, School System of, 375. 

Oral French and German at Cambridge Locals, 426. 

Oral Teaching and Text-Books, 25. 

Outlook and Morning Post on Assistant- Masters, 309. 

Oxford Local Botany, 356. 

Parker, Colonel F. W., Speech by, and some Account 
of, 376. 

Passmore Edwards Memorial Library, 313. 

Patriotism in Canadian Colleges, 175, 307. 

Plain Needlework, 548. 

Pocket Money, How Spent, 425. 

Poem on Sunset, 310. 

Portable School Houses, 357. 

Prehistoric Education in Finsbury, 425. 

Presentation to Miss Jones (Notting Hill High School), 
574- 

Private Schools in the United States, 151. 

Private Teachers in Transvaal, 357. 

Public Life, The Best Education for, Canadian's Idea 
of, 505. 


` Readers and Professors as Coaches, 189. 


Real Objects versus Drawing Cards, 371. 
Recreative Evening Schools Association, 614. 
Register of Teachers, Teachers’ Guild on, 654. 
Research Degrees, 755. 

Ridgmont Farm School, 544. 

Rifle Shooting and Drumming, 291, 352, 420. 
Robbing Peter to pay Paul, 151. 


* Robert Hebert Quick, Mr. J. Russell on, 213. 


Rosebery, Lord, on Education, 739, 757. 

Rules for Behaviour, 425. 

Rural Scholars, New Partial Exemption Act, 173. 

Rural Teachers, Special Training for, 421. 

Russian Lectureship at Cambridge, 360. 

St. Andrews, Dundee Question, 630. 

Salaries, The Average of, 740. 

Salaries, in Canada, 233; in New Zealand, 596; 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE two Conferences, of which, as usual, we give a full 
report, were sensible and _ business-like; though 
nothing happened at either of them of sensational interest. 
The Two Mr. de rid on posae bu 
portrayed an ideal to which all goo 
de educationists, Sir John Gorst included, 
look forward, though it can hardly yet be said to come 
within the range of practical politics. Mr. Glazebrook's 
indictment of the new War Office regulations was vigorous, 
and he carried the house with him. It is pitiable to think 
that an official squabble should have led to the promulgation 
of such a crude and amateurish scheme, no less fatal to 
military efficiency than to the Army classes of public schools. 
The chief feature of the Modern Language Conference was 
the presentation of his portrait—an admirable likeness—to 
Prof. Skeat. The President's address was a charming 
literary causerie, if not of direct import to modern language 
teachers. Dr. Schüddekopf's lament over the neglect of 
German was echoed by every speaker, but we were not 
brought much nearer to the practical remedy. To draw up 
a curriculum in which the five languages, including English, 
shall find their proper share of hours, will tax all the wits 
of the Association. 


T HE past year has been, in the main, a period of ex- 
pectancy. The Government was pledged to form a 
. Central Authority for Education. We waited for it; the 


Assistant- time for agitation was over. The Board of 

Secretar. ry for Education Bill has passed into the Statute 
Secondary Book, and again we wait to see what this 
Education. 


may mean. The Act itself is of so vague 
. a character that everything depends upon the first appoint- 
ments, and the Government in its wisdom sees fit to with- 
hold information at present. We will not venture into the 
realms of prophecy. We know too much to prophesy 


| Board of Education had got into harness. 


smooth things, and, while there is still hope, we hesitate to 
prophesy evil. The “London Correspondent” of the 
Manchester Guardian (a title which appears to include a 
number of well informed, if sometimes indiscrete, con- 
tributors) tells us plainly that the Assistant-Secretary for 
Secondary Education is already appointed, and suggests, 
as we hinted last month, that the over-zeal of educational 
associations prejudiced the chances of their favoured can- 
didate. We have no reason to doubt the truth of this 
forecast. Mr. Bruce will be the new Secretary ; though 
the actual appointment cannot be made till April 1, when 
the Act comes into force. 


But it is not only about the officials of the Board that 

we want information. Perhaps of still greater import- 
ance is the constitution of the first Consultative Committee. 
Shall its members represent Chambers of 


Pr INS Commerce, School Boards, County 
Committee. Councils, City companies, or shall we see 


a preponderating representation of the 
professional element with special knowledge in the secondary 
section of the educational area? On the resolution of this 
question depend matters which will materially affect, in 
one direction or another, tbe well being of every individual 
teacher. We see the announcement of a book on the 
educational question in which the author (as we under- 
stand) offers a programme for the Board and for the 
Consultative Committee. We only regret that its publication 
has not been advanced a few weeks, in order that the 
Duke of Devonshire and Sir George Kekewich might have 
spent the leisure afforded by the Christmas holidays in 
studying their duties. On these last-named two men the 
real responsibility falls, and in their hands is the real power. 
They have had before them resolution upon resolution sent 
up by bodies of secondary teachers. They know what we 
want. The Duke means well, but our fear is that he will 
regard them as matters of detail that may be left in the 
hands of the permanent Secretary. 


WE have described the past year as one of expectancy. 

This does not imply that teachers are content to 
fold their arms and wait upon events with indifference. It 
means that teachers have done all that can 
be done, and now must await the results of 
their discussions and agitations. Several 
points stand out clearly. The profession of secondary 
teachers has, in spite of its many sectional divisions, voted 
unanimously on certain points. It is clear that the Govern- 
ment feels the force of this. We shall not be governed by 
a rigid Code forced on us from above; but we shall have a 
hand in the forging of our golden chains, and we shall wear 
them with equanimity. The narrow tyranny of South 
Kensington will give way—is already giving way—to a 
wider and more beneficial sway. Public opinion has been 
educated, and is still being educated, so that each year 
the nations understand its duties. The necessity of some 
training for teachers has been conceded in every quarter. 
There is an entire and cordial co-operation between different 
hodies of secondary teachers. Assistant-teachers are im- 
proving their status, and are slowly emerging from the 
position of domestic service in which they have been held 
in the smaller schools. These are some of the points for 
congratulation in the year’s work. 


Good Auguries 
for 1900. 


WE should have preferred to leave the question of 
Local Authorities in the background until the 


But this matter 
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crops up everywhere. Again we hesitate to 
prophesy, and will content ourselves with 
pointing out that the discussions that have 
taken place during the year have taught each antagonist to 
respect the power of the others. We cannot say that the 
lion and the lamb will lie down together; but we may say 
that the half-dozen lions are showing an increasing willing- 
ness to occupy the same cage without fighting. The one 
disturbing element is the proposal for Provincial Authorities. 
The very name seems to us sufficient to condemn the plan. 
The word “local” connotes local knowledge and local 
interest, both of which are lost in the formation of Provincial 
Authorities. We have spoken above of administrative 
bodies. It is to be feared that we cannot say with truth 
that the past year has brought any nearer the effective union 
of the administrative and professional elements. Each dis- 
trusts the other. Each has qualities the other has not. In 
our opinion it will be fatal to the true progress of education 
if professional opinion is subordinated by law to that of 
administrators. 


Local 
Authorities. 


Tq ERN away from the political aspect of education, 
and we find many advances to record. Schools 
are becoming more efficient. The best are striving to be 

even better, in buildings, staff, and equip- 


hoa ment. Theworst andthe most indifferentare 
Teachers. rapidly realizing the necessity for improve- 


ment. Itis a curtous, but often noted, fact 
that in England legislation steps in to give official sanction 
to what has been done. The agitation of the last ten years 
has penetrated to the farthest corner, and everywhere there 
is an increasing desire to improve up to the best modern 
standards. And this desire for improvement is keenly felt 
by all teachers. Probably there never was a time when the 
teacher displayed more activity than he does now to find 
out by experiment and to adopt the method best suited to 
his work. The man who, after finishing his University 
career, allowed his mind to become stagnant and his 
methods stereotyped finds no place in our modern schools. 
Indeed, as we said last month, the swing of the pendulum 
has gone too far, and we teach too much nowadays. We 
magnify the teacher's office, and are apt to forget how small 
his influence is compared with the other environments of the 


child. 


HIS increased activity on the part of the teacher arises 
partly from a sense of the greatness of his work and 

the importance of his responsibility, and it is in part due to 
the pressure of public examinations. It is 


Bul a rare to find a school that does not feel the 
necessity of advertising its examination 
results. And when this is once done— be it open scholar- 


ships at the Universities or passes in the Junior Forms 
Examination of the College of Preceptors—the work of 
education becomes subordinated to the passing of examina- 
tions. Here we touch upon the chief field in which 
immediate improvement is urgently called for. Let the 
Universitics and the other examining bodies endeavour 
during the coming year to effect a thorough reorganization 
of their examination syllabuses. It is not tinkering that is 
wanted ; it is a complete new scheme in accordance with 
the best educational thought of the day. It is laughable to 
hear men crying out against the imposition of a Government 
Code when they are already in the toils of rigid syllabuses, 
narrower than any Government Department would dare to 
impose. "Teachers are trying to improve their methods. 
Thev are hampered, as Dr. Dufton says in his report to 
South Kensington, by the now old. fashioned examinations 
which most of the schools undergo. 


F we were to adopt a motto for next year, it would be 
this: “ Reform examinations.” A more satisfactory 
reflection called up by review of the past year is that 
assistant-masters everywhere are showing 


vibe greater independence of spirit. This is a 
Masters. matter for universal congratulation. "The 


down-trodden usher, abused before his 
class by his headmaster, has not yet become obsolete. The 
influence that such a man has on his form is the worst 
possible. All worthy headmasters wish their assistants to 
be respected, and therefore begin by showing respect them- 
selves. The more an assistant is honoured the better the 
work he does. We are glad to have seen during the year 
several energetic protests against the autocracy of head- 
masters, and, as we write, a revolt is in progress of which 
we shall hear more, and which may lead to a revolution—a 
general readjustment of the conditions of tenure and a 
recognition of the status of assistant-masters. 


HE recent dismissal of assistant - masters in Alleyn’s 
School, Dulwich, raises in an acute form the standing 
question of the position and status of secondary masters. 
The disagreement between the Headmaster 
The Alleyn » 
Dismissal Case, 294 his staff arose from a movement in 
which twenty-two out of twenty-four of the 
assistant-masters took part for a rise of salaries ; and, from 
their statement that even on the amended scale passed by 
the Governors a lower maximum is fixed for the majority of 
the teaching staff than what can be attained by ordinary class 
teachers in a London Board school, their demand seems 
reasonable. The result, however, was the dismissal of three 
members of the staff, two of whom had served for more than 
ten years, without reason assigned. Whether these dis- 
missals were just or unjust we need not inquire, for a further 
consequence of the dispute has been the drafting of a 
memorandum of agreement about which there can be no 
difference of opinion. One clause in it runs as follows :— 
“This appointment may be determined on either side by 
one month's notice in writing, and, on the part of the Head- 
master, at any time without notice in case of misconduct, in 
his opinion, justifying such determination." ‘This precious 
document has been presented for signature to some members 
of the present staff, and will presumably be enforced on all 
future masters. It would be hard to find a scullery-maid 
willing to accept service on such terms ; but, unfortunately, 
the market is better stocked with secondary masters than 
with domestic servants, and beggars cannot be choosers. 
The only remedy is a trade union. 


HERE is one further point in reference to the political 
situation which we wish to urge again, as we have 
urged at intervals during the year. It is this: the word 
€ * technical" is wrongly applied to school 

Jy BE d work. There should be technical education 
for the primary scholar after he has left the 
primary school ; there should be technical education for the 
secondary scholar after he has left the secondary school. 
Nearly every speech and every letter we have read on the 
tripartite division of the Board of Education is obscured by a 
misuse of this word “technical.” Roughly speaking, primary 
education is the best that can be given to a child who will 
not stay at school later than the age of fourteen. To this 
class of child "technical" education means evening classes 
in dressmaking, shorthand, mensuration, plumbing, and the 
like. These classes are given either in evening continuation 
schools or in technical institutes. Secondary education has 
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two divisions. There is the school at which the leaving 
age is not higher than seventeen. To this type belong 
most of our country grammar schools and the new inter- 
mediate schools that are springing up with County Council 
help. The scheme of education in these schools is such 
as is considered best for those who cannot continue at 
school beyond the age named. In this case “technical ” 
education means the specialized learning obtained in a 
University college or similar institute which is to fit the 
student to earn his living at the age of eighteen or nineteen 
in some industrial work. The other division of secondary 
schools, the leaving age of which is eighteen or nineteen, finds 
its technical education after the school age in a University 
or medical school. These divisions are but rough ones. 
There must be much overlapping. But the principle is 
plain. While the child is at school all day, following a 
complete curriculum, he is receiving primary, intermediate, 
or secondary education. When he leaves school, at what- 
ever age, and specializes either in art, science, or handi- 
crafts, he is receiving a technical education to fit him.to 
become a craftsman or artizan, or to enable him to qualify 
for commercial, industrial, or professional life. If this 
simple principle is kept in view, much apparent contra- 
diction on the part of various speakers is swept away. 


HE REV. J. O. BEVAN has reprinted as a pamphlet 
his paper read before the College of Preceptors : 
“ How to Save our Private Schools." Mr. Bevan writes 
The Future of avowedly as a private schoolmaster; but he 
Private Schools, )$ no blind advocate. He classes private 
schools as good, mediocre, and bad, and he 
offers the last class as a tub to the whale—the Board of 
Education Act, or, rather, to the Zeitgeist of which that Act is 
an imperfect representation. This is not the place to con- 
sider his suggestions for the conservation of private schools 
in detail. The dominant note that is heard through them all 
is, Counter-organize. On this we will venture one criticism. 
The Company which has planted up and down the country 
such admirable institutions as the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
has set an example which we hope to see followed in other 
directions ; but such schools can only in the legal sense be 
ranked as “private.” "The differentia of the private school 
proper is individual initiative and direction without external 
control. Public inspection, to guard against imposture and 
fraud, is no interference with the liberty of action that the 
genuine educator requires and demands. But the teacher 
of originality (and, as Mr. Thornton is ever reminding us, 
it is with private teachers that most new departures in 
education have begun) will refuse to be controlled either by 
a School Committee or a Central Board of his confrères, and, 
most of all, by affiliating his school to the College of 
Preceptors. 


JA important movement is on foot in the Home Coun- 
ties for providing a centre for the higher horticultural 
teaching of men. "The London Technical Board has taken 
Horticultural the lead, and the surrounding counties 
College for Men. bave all been consulted as to their willing. 
ness to join in the scheme. It has long 

been felt that the admirable work for women which Swanley 
does, in wbat may be called **the secondary horticultural 
sphere," requires to be supplemented by a *' tertiary " college 
for men who will direct or own the larger market-gardening 
and fruit-growing establishments. The male element at 
Swanley has gradually decreased in proportion to the 
“female,” so that of its eighty scholars there are now three of 
the latter to every one of the former sex. As the aims of 
the two sexes are distinct, it has been felt that the time has 
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come to set this institution on a firm basis as a school for 
women gardeners only. The overcrowded state of Lady 
Warwick’s Reading Hostels shows what an extensive open- 
ing there is in this direction. The proposed new college 
will be of the stamp of Wye College, and thus receive its 
funds from the Board of Agriculture, and not from the 
Science and Art Department. It is understood that, if, as 
is probable, the college is placed in Surrey, the Council of 
that county will contribute largely to the provision of a 
scientific staff, and the Royal Horticultural Society are 
believed to be willing to take an important step in the 
direction of providing land for experimental and demon- 
stration purposes. (Chiswick has already shown what can 
be done in the direction of improving the quality of English 
fruit and of the finer kind of vegetables. Properly 
managed, such an institution should exercise an immense 
influence, and, with seven County Councils behind it, there 
should be no lack of either funds or pupils. 


R. OTTO SIEPMANN has issued to members of 
the Modern Language Association a manifesto 
against set books, asking them to countersign his demands : 
(1) That in all school examinations of 
French and German set books should be 
abolished; (2) that questions on the history 
of literature and on philology should be 
excluded; (3) that questions on grammar should be limited 
to essentials in accidence and syntax, and should be of a 
practical character; (4) that no distinction should be 
granted in modern languages in any examination unless 
the candidate has reached a certain standard in a trans- 
lation of a passage into the foreign language, and in repro- 
ducing a passage read to him in the foreign tongue. From 
the first two propositions we strongly dissent, and the last 
two seem to us too vague to have any practical effect. We 
will try to justify our disagreement. Set books are un- 
doubtedly liable to abuse, and numberless pupils have 
managed to pass the Local Examinations by simply 
cramming up a construe of a set book.  ** Corruptio optimi 
fit pessima " ; but, in spite of this abuse, we still hold the 
reader is the best basis of modern language teaching in 
classes. Suppose Mr. Siepmann's reform carried : we foresee 
a worse system of cramming than is now possible. The 
field is so large that the examiner, to be fair, will have to 
confine himself to common colloquialisms and trivialities. 
The town boy, for instance, could not be expected to trans- 
late * Who milked the cow ?" ; or the country boy to trans- 
late “ Call mea cab." The indubitable result will be a set 
of primers containing a hundred indispensable words and 
sentences, ranging from * How do you do?" to “ Eggs cost 
eighteenpence a dozen." We hold that it is far better for 
a boy to have read at school “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” 
or even * Le Roi des Montagnes,” and, if this is granted, 
even Mr. Siepmann would not object to such questions as 
“ In whose reign did Molière live?” or “ Is About's a true 
account of contemporary Greece?” Again, we hold with 
Mr. Siepmann that philology is not a fit subject for schools ; 
but, in our opinion, it would be monstrous to debar a 
school examiner from asking the derivation of aimerai ; why 
bonheur is masculine; why dú has a circumflex accent. 
With the fifth thesis—that all examinations in modern 
languages should include a viva voce test—we heartily agree, 
and have often ourselves urged this reform, which the 
Local Syndicates still pronounce beyond their power. 


Mr. Siepmann 


on 
' Set Books." 


RINCIPAL WEBSTER, in the December Forun, 
goes for Greek as a school subject. Greek is not 
needed for its disciplinary. value., As. at) present studied 
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: it gives little culture. If theologians and | German, French, Italian, and English, and his two sons 
Greek in philologians and dilettante idlers will have | following his example, an English business young man, 
bred it, the University is the rational place to | $ aking English; three Parisian mademoiselles, speaking 


pursue it. So runs his conclusion. His 
premisses are not worth considering, except the argumentum 
ad crumenam, which gives us some interesting statistics. 
In the United States there are barely 3 per cent. of the 
pupils in the public high schools studying Greek. The 
average size of classes in Greek for the whole country is 
six. The cost of teaching such microscopic classes is high, 
sometimes rising to a hundred dollars a pupil per annum 
—a rate at which some communities are beginning to 
strike. Von tali auxilio. We have been sworn foes to 
compulsory Greek ; but £20 a year does not seem to us 
a prohibitive price for a boy’s Greek teaching. Moreover, 
a schoolmaster who couples Shakespeare and George Eliot 
as a pair to outmatch Homer, who considers Morris’s 
'" Odyssey" the ne plus ultra of translation, and talks of 
“sulky” Achilles and Tennyson’s “elegantly phrased 
lines" has still something to learn of Greek a«$pocvvy. 


REFLECTIONS IN A KURHAAUS. 
By HAROLD W. ATKINSON. 


A an early breakfast some of the guests are leaving 
the sa//e à manger of a Swiss hotel. A conversation 
somewhat as follows is overheard :—' Guten Morgen, Gnádige 
Frau, Sie sind aber früh aufgestanden.”—“ Jawohl, wir wollen 
nach'm Hahnenmoos, und es wird später so heiss auf'm Weg." 
The Gzádige Frau here calls to her son: “ Fritz, va vite chercher 
ton chapeau; nous partons tout de suite”; while the Herr 
discusses with his wife in Dutch their own plans for the day. 
Their discussion is interrupted by the arrival of some English 
ladies, who inquire of the gentleman from La Haye details of 
an excursion he has made and which they intend to make. 
The details are furnished in their own language. After some 
consultation, one of their number is deputed to arrange the 
acking up of some lunch, and is recommended to see the 
head waiter, “as he speaks English.” 

The above scene is typical of the state of the relative lin- 
guistic capabilities of English as compared with other nation- 
alities at a certain large 46/e/ in the Oberland in August, 1899. 
The “cosmopolitan” Englishman's cosmopolitanism is rather 
such as is developed by having been in many places and seen 
many lands and cities of men than by having exchanged ideas 
and conversed with the people of those lands and cities. In 
the Aó/e/ in question it was most noticeable how the English 
contingent, most sociable among themselves, were a colony 
apart, either unwilling or unable to mingle with the foreigners. 
“Unable” is the adjective which nearly a month's observation 
proved to be the one most applicable ; for with an English- 
speaking foreigner they were as ready to converse as with one 
of their own countrymen. “A quoi tient la supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons?” To our neighbours @’Outre-Manche we can 
assuredly reply: “Assurément pas à la linguistique." The lack 
of knowledge of foreign tongues may lead in some cases to no 
worse results than befel two American youths, who came ten 
miles on foot up our valley instead of the next one, and only 
discovered their error on meeting some of their English cousins. 
It does, however, put a decided barrier between the average 
English traveller and those of other nations whom he may 
meet. The universal entente cordiale of the millennium will 
probably be delayed by the Anglo-Saxon, unless he has by then 
succeeded in forcing all nations to speak his own tongue. 

It may be worth considering the reasons or causes of the 
foreigners’ superiority in linguistic attainments. The cases 
here referred to are, perhaps, to some extent, exceptional ; and 
yet, if so, one must grant that the exceptional cases, here in a 
different way from the meaning of the proverb, prove the rule : 
an ex-governor of a Dutch colony, speaking Dutch, French, 
German, and English, and his wife, speaking the same, a retired 
Indian officer, speaking English ; an Alsatian doctor, speaking 
French, German, English, an English doctor, speaking Eng- 
lish and some German ; a German business man, speaking 


rench, German, and very good English, three English 
sisters, speaking English ; a German University Professor of 
Law and his wife, speaking German, French, and moderate 
English, a county court judge, speaking English and some 
German. Such typical pairs might be further continued. In 
each case only Such languages are mentioned as are known to: 
have been in the command of the persons in question. It is 
possible some of the English contingent may have known 
others than those attributed to them. In any case, they did 
not use them for converse with their fellow-guests. 

This .knowledge of languages has, in most cases, certainly 
not been acquired at school. The adults complained how little 
of foreign languages their children learnt at school. Two Paris 
lycées (one a modern school), a German Gymnasium of 700 boys, 
anda large Swiss Gymnasium all received like strong condemna- 
tion. Two cases were specially interesting. A boy had just re- 
ceived his promotion to the Odersekunda, in which class English 
is commenced. He was to have private lessons in English as 
well, as the parents were anxious he should learn something, 
but were convinced of the futility of the school teaching. The 
father, be it noted, is a professor in the University of the town 
where the Gymnasium is situated, and may, therefore, be 
assumed to know the state of affairs. The son, one of the 
head pupils in French, attending classes where French only is 
spoken in the French classes, could not follow or make use of 
any but the simplest phrases, and had a bad accent. We 
must, indeed, bear in mind that the application and results in 
Germany of the * Reform method " are limited to a relatively 
very small number of schools. The average modern language 
teaching in France and Germany is not much superior to our 
own. In most cases the knowledge of foreign languages is 
acquired after leaving school—often for the purpose of, and in 
the course of, commercial relations with foreign countries. The 
three young ladies from Paris who spoke English so well had 
had an English lady living with them for seven or eight years. 
In other words, the foreigner does not pretend to rely on school 
instruction for his knowledge of languages. The Englishman 
grumbles that his school does not teach him, and is often 
inclined to leave the matter there. It is, however, but fair to 
say that the father of the English-speaking Parisiennes could 
speak no English, though he had been four months in London 
on business, for the simple reason that he found the people he 
was thrown with in London could speak so much French. 

It is a question whether it is a real advantage for a school- 
boy to attempt to learn many languages. Is it really a gain for 
a boy to be learning four foreign languages—Latin, Greek, 
French, and German—and, as a rule, barely anything of his 
own? Is not our English weakness in essay writing, or, after 
school life, in public speaking, whether in the pulpit or on the 
platform, largely due to the attempt to learn a smattering of all 
languages but our own? The case of three average boys, all 
intelligent and sharp, points to this conclusion—one from a 
French Zycée, one from a German Gymnasium, one from a 
Swiss Gymnasium, The French and German boys could speak 
only their own tongue, but with a fluency, almost volubility, 
that was in marked contrast with the slow, somewhat hampered, 
though correct, speech of the Swiss boy. Thislatter was a poly- 
glot. In school he speaks High German, among his RE 
fellows in play-hours Swiss-German patois, with his mother 
French, and, at the same time, has private tuition in English. 

The young polyglot is hampered in his development of 
power of thought. He is practising elementary thought in 
many languages instead of progressing to more advanced ideas 
in one or two. Is this an aid to the national progress? The 
nation which perhaps knows least of foreign tongues, the 
American, is at the same time the nation most famed for its 
commercial enterprise and scientific progress. The Swiss 
nation, on the other hand, speaking usually three languages— 
French, German, and a local fa/ozs—is, perhaps, in spite of its 
excellent educational system, one of the least go-ahead nations. 
Much, no doubt, lies in other national characteristics (some 
people say climate, some draw a distincticn between wine- 
drinking and beer-drinking nations), but it is at least con- 
ceivable that polyglottism also has its influence. Its chief 
influence would moreover, probably be felt-in the earlier period 
of school-life. The growth. of thought is stunted if the pupil is 
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kept for long on too simple food, if his time is occupied in re- 
ating the same elementary ideas under different external 
orms. This has been recognized already in school time-tables 
abroad, but far less so in England. Cases are not unknown still of 
a boy being expected to begin Latin, French, and German at 
the same time. Experience has repeatedly shown that the total 
progress of ‘a pupil is hindered by his beginning too many sub- 
jects, and, notably, languages, at once. The success of the 
Frankfurter, and other similar programmes, depends on this fact. 

One more point, and these Axrhaus meditations are 
ended. Is it not a notable fact that it is far rarer for English- 
men than for other nationalities to speak a foreign tongue with 
a good accent? Is it not equally notorious that but little real 
effort is made to ensure a passable accent in our school teach- 
ing. Even such an apparently simple thing as the rolling of 
the r is neglected, not to mention the “weightier matters” 
of the subject. * Why, he pronounces his * properly!” 
was a remark once made by a German on an Englishman's 
pronunciation of his language ; implying that it was but very 
rare to find such a case. 

i then, is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
this : 

1. The foreigners! knowledge of foreign languages does not 
come from school teaching. It is acquired mostly after school- 
life. It does not depend on any natural facility that is not 
equally possessed by Englishmen. 

_ 2. It is a mistake to try to teach pupils at school, and par- 
ticularly young pupils, four languages, or even three, at the 
same time. The intensive method usually pays. 

3. The average Englishman's pronunciation of a foreign 
tongue is a disgrace to his nation ; and for this the blame must 
lie chiefly with our schools, and often more particularly with the 
teaching provided by our headmasters for the lowest classes. 


Perhaps 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


Socialism, Communism, and all the forces of ** revolutionary Um- 
sturz,” whose successful rejection by the modern State visitors to the 
Berlin Kunst-Ausstellung some years ago may remember to have seen 
set forth in pictorial allegory—all these forces have received a new ally, 
and this is none other than the kindergarten, and the hand directing 
the attack is that of the Federation of Women's Associations, which has 
petitioned the various German Governments to undertake the establish- 
ment of kindergartens as a preliminary to the ordinary period of school 
training, to extend the laws of compulsory attendance to this preparatory 
course, and to found training colleges for kindergarten teachers and 
future mothers. But, as is usual in the hour of danger, the Fatherland 
has found a whole-hearted champion for the cause of established order 
in Schuldirebtor Beetz, of Gotha, which town, strangely enough, is one 
of the few in Germany possessing a kindergarten training college. 

Herr Beetz has not only opened a pubiic campaign by his paper read 
at the Jubilee meeting of the Elementary School Teachers’ Association 
for the Duchy of Gotha, but has also presented to the Ducal Ministry, 
and published in the Deussche Schule, a spirited memorandum revealing 
the grave dangers contained in these insidious proposals of Froebel’s 
followers. 

There are many passages which it would be interesting to quote from 
the pages of this magazine, but justice to the contentions of Herr Beletz 
will perhaps be best rendered by reproducing his own summary of his 
arguments as expressed in the resolutions which were put and carried 
at the teachers’ meeting referred to above. He opposes the kinder- 
garten on sociological and political, as well as on ease rica grounds. 
The following are the resolutions. 

A.—I. (a) The history of civilization proves the family to be the basis 
of all moral development. The family is the first, most natural, and most 
indispensable place of education—not only of the children, but also of 
the parents. 

I. (6) The kindergarten encroaches, without justification or under- 
standing, on these inalienable rights and duties, and thus injures the 
moral training of individual children, and also hinders the progressive 
moral development of the parents. 

II. (a) Sociology shows the family to be the foundation of the State. 
It is the first and most important source of national strength, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, in all struggles—internal or external. 

II. (^) The kindergarten, by relieving the family of its most important 
rights and duties, contributes to its decline, and undermines the 
foundations of the State and the welfare of the community. 

III. (a) As State officials and citizens it is our duty (1) to ruthlessly 


oppose the kindergarten ; (2) to work with all our power to secure and 
ennoble family life. 

III. (4) In all cases in which family life is destroyed by death of the 
parents or through their social or moral ruin, the children must be 
entrusted by the order of the State to the care of trustworthy families, 
or, if this be impossible, committed to asylums and reformatories. An 
unnatural and useless means of improving the standard of education in 
the family is to give pedagogical instruction to girls at school. 

B.—I. The school is the natural and necessary fellow-worker of the 
family in the task of instruction and education, but only (1) at the 
right time, when the children are mentally and physically ripe for 
school; (2) in proper measure, within the limits that are naturally 
set by the intelligence and disposition of a child of fourteen years; (3) 
in the right manner, based on psychologica: and ethical principles. 

II. As teachers we reject the kindergarten— nay, we strenuously 
oppose it— because its scientific justification rests on a misunderstanding 
of child nature; (I) it subjects the children to instruction of refined 
artificiality at an age when the mental and physical conditions for 
beneficial instruction are not fulfilled ; (2) it employs faulty methods 
to accomplish its aims. 

Though these resolutions were adopted en b/oc aftera lengthy discussion, 
it would seem that there wasa greater conflict of opinion than the author 
of the memorandum is disposed to admit. All were agreed that the 
proposal to make the kindergarten compulsory was monstrous, but 
many were unwilling to assert that it can never be desirable, and some 
were distinctly in favour of training colleges. But few probably had 
had the advantage of experience which enabled the reader of the paper 
to depict the intellectual torture practised in the ¢co/es maternelles of 
France. It is probably only due to the contempt in which English educa- 
tional institutions are generally held by certain sections of German 
opinion that we, too, were not placed in the same pillory, and one 
shudders for the peace of mind of Herr Beetz, were he ever to learn that 
nearly a million and a quarter of the children in the public elementary 
schools of England and Wales are under six years of age. 


CANADA. 


The movement in favour of technical and commercial education has 
at last reached this country, and the Board of Trade of the city of 
Toronto has taken the first step towards the founding of a school for 
such a purpose. We have had commercial courses in our high schools, 
where the boy was taught improbable commercial arithmetic and 
impossible bookkeeping. ** The poorest paid and poorest equipped from 
the point of scholarship,” describes the teacher who usually has charge 
of that department. In fact, the high schools exist for two purposes— 
one to fit the boy to pass the Matriculation Examination for the 
University, the other to enable the prospective teacher of the public 
schools to successfully cope with the examinations of the Education 
Department. The boy who is seeking a liberal education, such as he 
might suppose would be given in a four years’ course of study in a well 
equipped high school, has no chance. We are too conservative, and 
too fond of Governmental supervision and detailed system. We are 
supervised and regulated to death in Ontario. We hesitate to APO 
priate anything from our cousins to the South, deeming such things 
** Yankee notions,” and so we too often follow instead of lead. It isa 
very ambitious programme that has been mapped out in Toronto for 
this technical school, and resembles a digest of the curricula of the 
technical schools the world over. Doubtless, this is what it is, for 
there is no plan outlined or even suggested by which this curriculum 
may be carried into effect. This was not so easy a task, as there were 
no persons on the committee who had made a study of education. The 
result will be interesting. 

More hopeful is the interest aroused in manual training. Sir William 
McDonald, the princely benefactor of McGill University, Montreal, is 
turning his attention now to primary education, and offers to pay for 
the equipment required for manual training in one place in every 
province in the Dominion ; and, in addition, to meet the expenses of 
qualified teachers and incidental maintenance for three years in all those 
places. In Ottawa, the capital, he offers to equip and maintain for 
three years as many centres as are required to give all the boys (about 
a thousand) between the ages of nine and fourteen in the public schools 
an opportunity to receive this training. This includes evening classes 
for those actually engaged in trades who need and want technical 
instruction. Next summer prospective teachers will be sent abroad to 
take courses of training. This is one of the most hopeful movements 
in our country, and Canadians interested in education are again under 
very great obligations to this merchant prince of Montreal. 

From this same University the hand of death has taken one of the 
most eminent men Canada has produced. Sir William Dawson, former 
Principal of McGill, and closely identified with all the great educational 
and scientific movements of this century, died at the advanced age of 
seventy-nine. It is not too much to say that he made McGill, his own 

restige attracting students from all parts of the Continent. With this 
fie combined an extraordinary capacity for organization and administra- 
tion, and an untiring energy and love of his work. . The English 
minority in the Province of Quebec owe to him their-excellent system 
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of primary and higher education accomplished in the face of almost 
overwhelming difficulties. His reputation as a scientist rests mainly on 
his geological investigations and discoveries, the results of which he 
has communicated to the world in a large number of books and 
pamphlets. In 1871 he published his ‘‘ Studies of Creation in 
Genesis,” afterwards known as ** The Origin of the World," in which 
he proved that he was not only an accurate scientist, but a profound 
student of the Bible. He was the discoverer of the now celebrated 
Eozoon Canadense, the only animal remains in the Laurentian rocks, 
which had previously been considered azoic. In 1881 he was awarded 
the Lyell medal of the Geological Society of London for original 
geological researches, and in 1884 he received his knighthood in recog- 
nition of his services to science and education. His interest in 
education extended from the kindergarten to the University, and he 
will be greatly missed. 

With a great deal of pleasure, I note the increasing interest in higher 
education as evinced by the gifts lately bestowed upon deserving institu- 
tions. Over a year ago, Acadia University, the Baptist seat of learning 
in the maritime provinces, made an effort to increase the endowment by 
seventy-five thousand dollars. The alumni were encouraged to put 
forth an extra effort by the generous offer of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
the founder of the great University of Chicago. He offered to pay the 
last fifteen thousand dollars of the sum sought. So loyally did the 
people rally to the aid of the college that the necessary amount was 
over-subscribed, and the continued efficiency of the institution is 
assured. This college is in an historic country, the land of Evangeline 
made famous by our great American poet, Longfellow, the land of 
apple blossoms worthy of being called Arcadia, as well as Acadia. In 
the ** land down by the sea” education is making sure progress, and many 
of the scholarships of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London have been 
won by graduates of its colleges. A notable example occurs to me of 
a man very prominent in the public affairs of the United States, Mr. 
Jacob Gould Schurmann, President of Cornell University, New York, 
and member of the Commission on the Philippine Islands. 


INDIA. 


The recently published '*Quinquennial Review of Education"' has 
called forth from the Government of India a sweeping condemnation of 
machinery and men. The full text of the Governmental Resolution has 
not yet reached us, but the following extracts—for which we are in- 
debted to the Indian Aducational Review—will sufficiently indicate the 
nature of the indictment. In the opening paragraph of the Resolution, 
“the Government of India regret to observe that there is a marked de- 
parture in many respects from the principles laid down by the Education 
Commission and accepted by the Government of India," and in the con- 
cluding paragraph we read that the '* Quinquennial Review” ** makes 
clear the great need which exists for steady general supervision to keep 
the local Education Departments faithful to the broad lines of the 
declared policy of the Government. Its perusal gives an unfavourable 
opinion of the progress that has been made, of the manner in which the 
previous orders of the Government of India are observed by the Local 
Governments, and of the general system of management and control. 
The Local Governments have not only in many respects neglected the 
principles laid down by the Government of India, but have also divested 
themselves of responsibility, and left the educational administration in 
the hands of subordinate authorities or of irresponsible and sometimes 
incompetent persons. Among special points that attract attention are : 
the small progress made in primary education, the weakness and in- 
efficiency of the system of inspection, the contradictory and chaotic 
condition of provincial management, and the inadequacy of the training 
schools and colleges." The body of the Resolution is said to sub- 
stantiate these conclusions. Speaking of the system of inspection, the 
Government says that it is doubtful whether adequate provision exists 
in any province except Bombay ; that in the N.W. Provinces and Oudh 
inspection is ‘‘ practically neglected" ; and that in Bengal the great 
majority of inspectors are schoolmasters, in spite of the fact that ** the 
plan of committing inspection work to schoolmasters is directly con- 
trary to the views of the Education Commission, which were accepted 
by the Government of India." 

The Government, however, is fully aware of the difficulties to be 
surmounted, for it adds:—**It will take money to have an adequate 
inspecting staff, and it will take time; but it is absolutely essential, 
and it should be steadily kept in view." The rate of progress in 
primary education is described as ''wholly unsatisfactory "—the per- 
centage of the male population of school age attending primary schools 
is not quite I8 per cent. for all India—and in this respect, also, ** perhaps 
the most flagrant transgressor is the Government of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh, which has increased its expenditure on colleges 
under public management by a larger amount than in the case of primary 
education. This neglect of principles plainly laid down for guidance 
cannot be permitted." 

The Resolution asks for special reports from each Local Govern- 
ment on these and other points, chief among which are the questions 
whether public funds are not unduly utilized for the support of 
English as compared with vernacular instruction ; whether due atten- 


tion is paid in all provinces to the Education Commission's recom- 
mendation for the bifurcation of studies ; whether examinations, as at 
present conducted, do not foster cramming, and subordinate educational 
work almost from the first to public examinations ; and whether the 
Education Commission's suggestions regarding normal schools for 
teachers in both primary and secondary schools have received due 
attention. It is also pointed out that the number of scholarships 
given to University students, as compared with secondary-schoo 
pupils, is unduly large, and the Government of India '*insist on 
their orders in this respect being observed." 

Till the full text of this important Resolution is before us, we can 
hardly venture to criticize its suggestions; but we are bound to say 
that our first impulse — Education Commission and Government of India 
nofwithstanding—is to commend the action of Bengal in seeking its 
inspectors among its schoolmasters. In this connexion, the following 
independent testimony as to the need for reforming the inspectorate— 
not, we gather, as to the need for appointing non-schoolmasters—is 
not without significance. It is from the pen of the editor of the 
Educational Review, and was printed before the publication of the 
Governmental Resolution. ‘‘ The inspectorate,” he says, ‘‘as at. 
present constituted, is one of the weak spots in our educational 
system. The number of inspectors should be doubled at the very 
least. As it is, the number of schools to be examined, and the long 
distances to be travelled, make it almost impossible for the inspection 
of a school to be thoroughly carried out. Instead of perfunctory 
visits, the inspector should have ample time to take full note of the 
discipline, of the spirit which animates the staff and the pupils, and of 
the methods of teaching. And, as is also the case in England, no 
notice of his visit should be given, so that no preparation could be made. 
The men to be drafted into the inspectorate should be skilled and 
practical educationists— men capable of claiming the respect of the 
teachers, and of infusing enthusiasm for the work of teaching. On the 
result of the inspector's visit, of his broad estimateof the general efficiency 
of the school, judged by the spirit of the place and by the examination 
of a boy here and there, or of a whole class, if necessary—not by the 
mechanical examination of each and every boy—would depend how a 
school should be marked." 

A Conference was held at Simla, during the last week of October, with 
the view of putting into practical shape Mr. Tata's proposals for the 
foundation of an Indian Research Institute. It was attended not only 
by Mr. Tata and his representatives, but by the Directors of Public 
Instruction in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, and the Panjab. The Viceroy 
presided. The details of this Conference have not yet reached us, but 
we are informed that the resolutions were entirely favourable to the 
scheme, and that, provided they receive the sanction of the Indian 
Government—as to which there is said to be no doubt— the proposed 
Institute will soon be an accomplished fact. We are also informed that 
the Institute is not to be associated with any University, is not to 
examine, and is not to confer degrees ; and, further, that the Mysore 
Government having offered a site and a considerable endowment, it will 
probably be located at Bangalore. We offer our hearty congratulations 
to Mr. Tata and his supporters on the final success of their efforts, 
though at the same time we cannot but regard the exclusion of provision 
for the training of secondary teachers—to which the decision not to 
confer degrees seems to point—as the neglect of an almost unique 


opportunity. 


CAPE COLONY. 


** The educational progress at Modder River shows in a marked 
degree what can be done by individual enterprise. . . . The 
Kimberley Public Schools held their annual athletic sports on Friday, 
September 22. . . . The Departmental instructress in needlework 
is expected in Mafeking next month. "—(Cape Educational News for 
September.) How such trivial jottings arrest the attention under the 
changed conditions! Later issues of our contemporary contain notices 
of a different character: ** Two schools in the Mafeking district have 
been closed, owing to the unsettled state of affairs. . The 
general meeting of the Barkly East Branch of the South African 
Teachers’ Association has been postponed till December [only 
December !), owing to the present political state of the country.” 
. . » The school at Stormberg and the Railway School at Burghers- 
dorp are temporarily closed. . . . No vacation courses for teachers 
will be held this year in Cape Town." But the unhappy quarrel has 
dealt a still heavier blow at the education of the Colony, for the new 
School Attendance Bill, that was drafted last summer, and from which 
South African teachers expected so much, was at the end of September 
suddenly withdrawn, presumably because of the political distress. 
And so the sword not only ousts the ploughshare, but destroys the 
seed. What and when will be the harvest ? 


AUSTRALIA. 

At the Educational Congress recently held in Adelaide, under the 
auspices of the South Australian Public Teachers’ Union, and presided 
over by Lord Tennyson, the most striking incident must undoubtedly 
have been the reading, by the Minister of Education,.of the following 
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letter from the Chancellor of the University:—‘‘It is with much 
pleasure that I write to congratulate you on the acceptance of the proposal 
of the University to educate the teachers of the State schools free of cost. 
Tne modifications which you make in the scheme submitted to you 
are cordially adopted as a signal improvement upon what the University 
was able to suggest. Stated shortly, the scheme now provides a period 
of training for the office of teacher extending over six years, in three 
stages of two years each. In the first two years the boys and girls who 
are selected will receive instruction in higher primary and secondary 
education under the supervision of the Department. They will be 
required to take the public examinations of the University, and it is in- 
tended that there shall, as soon as possible, be a rule that no boy or girl 
shall pass out of thisstage who has not passed the Senior Public Examin- 
ation, The second two years are spent in teaching, facilities being also 
offered for attendance at the University. It is hoped that during these 
years the students will have done the equivalent of one year's work at 
the University, qualifying for a degree in arts or science. The third 
two years are entirely devoted to study at the University, and at the end 
of this period the students are expected to take a degree. No fees of 
any kind for lectures, laboratory work, examinations, or degrees will be 
charged by the University. [The munificent bequest to the University 
of a former Minister of Education is to be appropriated for the purpose. ] 
At the Conference between your representatives and those of the Council 
there was entire agreement, not merely as regards the scheme as a 
whole and the details mentioned in your minute, but also as regards the 
following three points, which were raised in connexion with your 
minute :—(1) With respect to degrees in education. This does not 
mean that a new form of degree is to be instituted, but that the 
principles and history of education shall be added to the University 
curriculum, and a diploma in education established. Such a diploma 
would be granted to those who (a) have taken a degree in arts or 
science, (^) have passed an examination in the principles and practice 
of education, and (c) have spent a specified time under adequate 
supervision and instruction in a recognized school. An extension of the 
arts curriculum is now under consideration of the Council, whereby a 
wider variety of studies and a greater option will be available for 
students in arts, and the subject of education will doubtless be included. 
(2) We have strongly urged that in the second two years—viz., when 
the youtbs are pupil-teachers—they should not be required to teach 
all day, and then be asked to come to the University in the evening, 
as they would thus have little time for study, even if they had the 
energy. It was agreed by your representatives that they might get 
away in the daytime, as at present, and be relieved from work in school 
to. the extent of, say, six hours a week. (3) The third two years of 
the course being optional, it was agreed that a marked distinction must 
be drawn in the classification of teachers between those who pursue 
their studies during those years and those who decline to do so. Such 
classification would, of course, affect no one who has been in the service 
of the Department before the institution of this scheme. Permit me 
again to congratulate you on the result of your deliberations. The 
more one thinks of it, the more one sees the advantage that must come 
through a scheme like this. Its effect will be to bring the full educa- 
tional resources of the Colony within the reach of every child through 
the teachers of the State schools. And I venture to predict that in the 
not distant future it will prove itself to have been one of the most 
momentous measures ever taken for the advancement of education in 
Australia." 

A subsequent speaker, Prof. Bragg, in the course of some remarks 
on the subject, said that during his recent visit to England he had 
often heard envy expressed at the ease with which beneficent changes 
could be made in the (South Australian) educational system, and he 
was sure people would read in the old country with admiration of the 
new scheme for the training of public-school teachers. The Professor 
was right. We do. 

We regret, however, that, while this particular announcement fills us 
with admiration, an announcement on another page of the same educa- 
tional newspaper fills us with something like despair Nobody will 
deny that advertisement has its legitimate functions ; but what would 
our subscribers think if we devoted our last page to pictures of sick men 
and women marvellously restored to health by *' the great healer of all 
blood diszases,” with such embellishments as this: ** Mr. W. was as 
near death’s gate as mortal man could be. His was consumption in its 
last staves. He was, and is, cured. He rose from his death-bed "? 
Can any good come out of educational journalism that is tainted thus? 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[Ay a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the “Joumal” is in no other 
sense the orzan of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE arrangements for the Teachers’ Guild Conferences at the Imperial 


Institute, South Kensington, in connexion with the English Education 
Exhibition, 1900, have been settled as follows :— 

Saturday, January 13, 3-6 p. m. —* What should be the Terms of 
Admission to the Register of Teachers for those about to enter the 
Profession?" Openers: R. Wormell, Esq., M.A., D.Sc., late Head- 
master of the Cowper Street Schools, Member of the late Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education; Miss A. J. Cooper, F.C.P., 
Assistant Lecturer in Education, University of Oxford. 

Monday, January 15, 2-4.45 p.m.—‘‘ By what means can a Closer 
Organization and better Conjoint Action amongst Teachers be estab- 
lished?” Openers: The Rev. Canon the Hon E. Lyttelton, M.A., 
Headmaster of Haileybury, Member of the late Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education; J. H. Yoxall Esq., M.A., M.P., General 
Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, Member of the late 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education. 

Tuesday, January 16, 3-6 p.m. —'* How can Maps, Pictures, Photo- 
graphs, and Lantern Slides be best used in Teaching?” Openers: Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc., Headmistress of the North London Collegiate Girls’ 
School, Member of the late Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion; L. W. Lyde, Esq., M.A., Headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Bolton. [Various specimens from the Teachers’ Guild Museum will be 
exhibited in connexion with this question. ] 

The following have been invited to be present and take part in the 
discussions :—Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Hon. W. N. Bruce, Rev. Wm. C. 
Compton, Mr. M. Sadler, Mr. P. A. Barnett, Dr. W. Garnett, 
Mr. Morant, Rev. R. D. Swallow, Miss Page, Prof. W. H. H. 
Hudson, Dr. Kimmins, Miss H. Busk, Mr. F. Storr, Miss A. J. Ward, 
Mr. J. L. Myres, Mrs. Woodhouse, Prof. Foster Watson, Miss 
Connolly, Miss K. Phillips, Mr. R. F. Charles, Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen, and Mr. B. M. Allen. It is hoped that several of them will 
attend and help the Conferences with their views. 

Members of the Guild and their friends are cordially invited to these 
Conferences, to which the admission will be free. Members not passing 
from the Exhibition to the Conference Hall can enter direct from the 
street. It should be noticed that the Conference on the 15th inst. 
begins at 2 p.m. There will be a charge for admission to the Exhibi- 
tion, where the Teachers’ Guild will have a stall and will exhibit 
specimens of the proposed loan portfolios, rare and interesting books 
from the Library, portraits, and publications of the Guild. 

The Council met on Saturday, December 2, at 2 pm. Present: 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. (Vice-Chairman), Mr. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Miss 
Connolly, Miss F. Edwards, Miss M. Green, Principal Hicks, Mr. 
Kirkman, Mr. J. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss Page, Miss. 
Smither, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Miss Toplis, Mrs. Tribe, and Mr. 
J. Wise. In the absence of the Chairman, the Chair was occupied by 
Principal Hicks till the arrival of the Vice-Chairman. 

Twelve applicants for membership of the Central Guild and one 
member of the Bournemouth Local Guild were elected. 

Mr. W. K. Hill, Editor of the Educational Review, was admitted to 
an interview with the Council, and laid before them his proposal to 
convene a Conference to consult with regard to the formation of a 
permanent Federal Council of Educational Associations. After careful 
consideration, it was resolved : ** That the members of the Council here 
present view with general approval the idea of a Federal Council now 
set before them, and will be glad to learn more about details later." 

It was decided that invitations to a social gathering, at the Offices of 
the Guild, on January 15, in connexion with the Teachers’ Guild Con- 
ferences at the Imperial Institute, be issued to all members of the Guild. 

Mr. Storr, one of the representatives of the Guild on the Committee 
of the Joint Agency for Assistant- Masters, submitted a report on the 
Agency from its opening in the spring of 1898 to September 30, 1899. 

Miss Connolly reported on two meetings connected with the work of 
the National Union of Women Workers and the Women's Local Govern- 
ment Society, attended by her as the representative of the Guild. The 
attitude adopted by her on both occasions was fully approved by the 
Council. 

CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTION. 

On November 24 the members of Section D were favoured by hearing 
a most interesting lecture on ** The Town and Country Problem in 
Education," given by Mr. Michael Sadler, M.A , whose bright treat- 
ment of the subject was highly appreciated by his listeners. The lecturer 
expressed the opinion that a country scat of learning was essential to 
some minds and some stages of study, and an urban one to others ; and 
that certain subjects were best studied in great cities, and others in 
smaller cowns, or in rural districts. Among the former were engineer- 
ing, commerce, economics ; and among the latter horticulture, natural 
history, and, at least in certain stages of a student's life, some branches 
of ethical and speculative philosophy. In the country one was met by 
the question of what type of secondary school should be provided for 
farmers’ children, and that question was a most Important one to answer, 
while it presented. great obstacles to a perfect solution, "The lecturer 
then gave a most entertaining sketch of primary education in ** Our 
Village," and an equally amusing contrast between the delights of 
London and its disadvantages. He deprecated any premature special- 
ization, and also a starveling curriculum, clauning that, in its first 
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stages, education, whether urban or rural, should be wide in its applica- 
tion and thoroughly well suited to its environment. Interest in and 
love of the subject taught should always exist in the teacher, and love 
and interest, beiny in their nature most infectious, would soon communi- 
cate themselves to the pupils. Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D., the 
President of the Section, occupied the chair, and, in the name of the 
meeting, tendered a most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Sadler for his 
kindness in coming to lecture. 


BRANCHES. 


Cheltenham.—A meeting of the Branch was held at the Ladies’ 
College on Wednesday, November 29. There was a good attend- 
ance. Among those present were: Miss Beale (President), the 
Misses Sturge, Andrews, Counsell, Cadogan, Barnard, Innes, Bere, 
Bolam, Hill, Escombe, Bubb, and Gore; Rev. Dr. Macgowan, Rev. 
J. G. Derrick, Rev. A. I. Smith; Mr. G. G. Pruen, Mr. A. S. Owen, 
Mr. C. H. King, Mr. W. Wintour, and Mr. L. M. Wallich (Hon. Sec.). 
Miss Beale having retired from the Presidency of the Branch, the Rev. 
R. Waterfield, Principal of Cheltenham College, was elected in her place. 
'The Committee was then elected, and now consists of Miss Beale, Rev. 
Dr. Macgowan, Rev. J. G. Derrick, Rev. A. I. Smith, Mr. L. M. Wal- 
lich, Mr. W. Wintour, Mr. F. F. Wheeler, Mr. C. H. King, Mr. Tyrer, 
Mr. Whittard, Miss Andrews, Miss Cadogan, Miss Louch, and Miss 
Whittard. '* The Teaching of English Composition " was the subject 
for the evening. Miss Counsell read a paper summarizing and com- 
menting on Mr. F. II. Dale's account (as incorporated in Mr. Sadler's 
“t Report on Secondary Education") of how the mother-tongue is taught 
in Germany. Mr. de Selincourt, M.A., then read an interesting paper 
on the subject of ** The Teaching of English Composition." After an 
interval for tea and coffee, there was a discussion in which Miss Beale, 
Miss Innes, Miss A. M. Andrews, Miss Laurie, Mr. G. G. Pruen, 
Rev. J. G. Derrick, and Rev. Dr. Macgowan, took part. The meeting 
closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the readers ot the papers. 

Folkestone, Hythe, and District.—The usual monthly meeting was 
held on Saturday, December 9, when E. A. Gardner, Esq., M.A., 
Professor of Archeology at University College, London, gave a very 
interesting lantern lecture on ''Arch:vology as applied to Classical 
Teaching.” In the unavoidable absence of the President and Vice- 
President at the commencement of the meeting, H. Strahan, Esq., 
M.A., Mayor of Hythe, ably occupied the chair, and introduced the 
lecturer. Prof. Gardner urged the advantages, and even the neces- 
sity, of ilustrating and explaining the classical authors by the results of 
recent archeological research, and by rendering famous sites and the 
scenes of important historic events familiar by photos, wall-pictures, 
and lantern slides; but, at the same time, gave a caution to his 
audience with regard to the choice of pictures. Want of knowledge 
or want of care would undo everything. As an example of the way 
not to illustrate, he instanced a work recently published, which figured 
a beaked war galley of the sixth century B.C. as ‘‘a ship in the time of 
Homer." The Teachers’ Guild had, he said, made a step in the 
right direction in the Historical Section of the Museum in Gower 
Street ; but he had one fault to find with the collection: good, bad, 
and indifferent views and illustrations are retained indiscriminately, 
without mark or comment. The teacher has not usually the time and 
requisite special archieological knowledge to criticize such matters ; in 
fact, it can hardly be expected of him. Competent advice should be 
sought in the first instance, and only the best retained in such a 
collection. Travel in Italy, he pointed out, is now within the reach of 
most; while Greece is not so inaccessible as usually supposed. A 
brief post-graduate course in the English School at Athens, or at Rome, 
would be of untold value to teachers of the classics. The paper 
was followed by a discussion, and hearty votes of thanks to the lecturer 
and Chairman closed the meeting. There was a good average attend- 
ance. 

[pswich.—A meeting was held in the Library of the Town Hall, on 
Saturday afternoon, December 9, in connexion with the Ipswich Branch. 
Dr. J. H. Bartlet, the President of the Branch, was in the chair, and 
there was a good attendance of members and of others interested in 
education. Among those present were: Miss Kennett, Headmistress 
of the High School; Miss Harrison, Headmistress of the Girls’ En- 
lowed School ; the Rev. P. E. Raynor, Headmaster of Ipswich School ; 
the Rev. P. E. Tuckwell, Headmaster of Woodbridge School ; and Mr. 
Pollard Wi kinson, Headmaster of the Higher-Grade Board School. 
Miss Gill, late of Maria Grey Training College, London, gave a most 
able address on ** The Training of Teachers." She described with some 
fullness the methods employed for making efficient teachers in Germany, 
where during the early part of 1899 she spent some months especially 
studying the question. She first spoke of the Seminars for women 
teachers, mentioning three especial points in which they differed from 
secondary training colleges in England—(1) the primary and second- 
ary teachers are trained together ; (2) the students begin their course 
of training much younger than in England; (3) the curriculum for 
general education is continued while the training is proceeding. Next 
she went on to treat of the Seminars for those men teachers who have 
not had University education. In some cases, at least, these enter the 
Seminars at the early age of fourteen, for a course of five or six years. 


Their work there is to complete their own education, as well as to receive 
the necessary training.  Thirdly, there came the teachers who have 
received University education. For themthe Universities provide varying 
amounts of professional training. The most complete course is given by 
the University of Jena, the outline of which course Miss Gill explained 
to the meeting. All men teachers, however, except those who have 
been trained in the previously mentioned Sem/na»s, must go through a 
probationary year before obtaining posts as paid assistants. In speak- 
ing of the Seminars for women, Miss Gill contrasted some of the 
methods in use in Germany with those in vogue at the Maria Grey 
Training College, to the advantage of the latter. She concluded with 
a general argument in favour of the better training of teachers, and 
especially showed the unsoundness of the charge most frequently 
brought against training, that it destroyed originality. Miss Gill had 
evidently studied the methods of teaching in both countries very ex- 
haustively, and her exposition of the subject was a model of lucidity 
and completeness. After the paper some discussion followed, in which 
Miss Harrison, Dr. Bartlet, the Rev. P. E. Raynor, Mr. Redstone, 
and Mr. Watkins took part. A vote of thanks to Miss Gill for her 
address was proposed by the Rev. P. E. Raynor, seconded by Miss 
Harrison, and carried amidst much applause. Mr. Pollard Wilkinson 
proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Bartlet for presiding. This was 
seconded by the Rev. P. E. Tuckwell, who recognized the gratitude 
that teachers owed to Dr. Bartlet for the keen interest which he 
always displays in matters relating to their profession, which might well 
seem abstruse, if not dull, to the lay mind. In replying, Dr. Bartlet 
humorously referred to the great change which had been wrought of 
recent years in the attitude of schoolmasters towards the question of 
training. He said that in former days headmasters had regarded them- 
selves as infallible and unapproachable ; whereas to-day he had enjoyed 
the most pleasing spectacle of seeing the headmasters of two important 
schools lectured to by a lady. 

Lhree Towns (Plymouth, &c.).—The Branch met on November 28, 
at the Athenwum, Plymouth, when the President, Miss Raymond, 
presided over a fair attendance. Rev. F. C. Stebbing, R.N., read an 
interesting paper on ** The Due Proportion between Oral Teaching and 
Text-Books." He urged the importance of more consultation between 
parents and teachers, contending that complete satisfaction is not 
generally felt with regard to the education given in secondary schools, 
because it leans far too much to the side of facts, and is comparatively 
barren on that cf ideas, which are so much more nutritious to the 
growing mind, and on which depends a great deal of the pupils' real 
progress. There are signs of marked improvement. The old days are 
past when the contents of certain text-books were required and nothing 
more ; but there is a danger of going to the opposite extreme, for in 
some directions text-books are almost or entirely abolished, and oral 
teaching alone is considered as the one and only method—a method 
which does not produce the best results. After giving examples of 
what he considered as failures due to oral teaching, he urged as the best 
plan an equal use of both methods, the text-book being the scaffolding 
by means of which the knowledge of the subject should be built up, 
and that it should be the best attainable. In this way, when children 
forget, as at times they must, what they have been taught, they can 
always refer to their books; whereas with oral teaching alone this is 
impossible. An animated discussion followed, and a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer closed a very pleasant evening. 

Manchester.—A meeting of the Branch was held on December 1, at 
Owens College, under the presidency of Prof. Wilkins, at which 
Mr. J. S. Thornton, formerly of Manchester, and now of London, read 
a paper on ‘‘ Secondary Education in Scandinavia and Finland.” 
Mr. Thornton, who prefaced his address by the statement that he had 
spent much time in personally investigating the subject on the spot, 
explained that the organization of secondary schools in all the 
Scandinavian countries turned upon the State leaving examinations, of 
which there were two, a higher and a lower, in Denmark and in 
Norway, passed at the ages of eighteen, and sixteen or fifteen, 
respectively ; but only one, passed at the age of eighteen, in Sweden 
and Finland. It was not every school that was permitted to hold the 
examination within its walls; and such permission, granted only on 
certain specified conditions, constituted State recognition. There was 
thus, in these four countries, registration of schools rather than 
registration of teachers, the latter being brought about by indirect, 
rather than by direct, means. That registration, he said, had an 
enormous influence on the prosperity of efficient private schools. It 
made it, at once, possible for the State to extend the same measure of 
recognition and of material help to efficient private schools as to efficient 
.public schools. In Swedep there was no such need for private schools 
as in Denmark, except in the case of girls; but two or three boys' 
schools were amongst the most famous in the country, and re- 
ceived from the State from 6,000 kr. to 9,000 kr. a year each, and 
since 1896 as many as ninety-one private girls’ schools—some of them 
mixed schools—had received nearly 200,000 kr. a year from the State, 
on conditions which seemed to have been determined to a large extent 
by Danish experience. In Finland all the samsko/erx were in private 
hands, and were largely helped by the State, the private /ycées for boys, 
or or boys and girls together, receiving 400,000 kr. a yar; and the 
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corresponding schools for girls 150,000 kr. In the large towns of 
Norway the State-recognized private schools were in a great pre- 
ponderance, being also in the vanguard of progress. These formed an 
interesting contrast to the schools in the sister countries, inasmuch as 
they had attained that position of superiority in numbers and in 
reputation without any money help from the State. But whether they 
could maintain that position after the new law of 1896, which allowed 
School Boards, under certain conditions, to provide free instruction in 
the subjects taught in the first three years of the Gymnasium, remained 
to be seen. Mr. Thornton explained at great length various details 
of the educational system in Scandinavia, and said there was no doubt 
that system constituted an object lesson for Europe. In the course of 
discussion, Mr. J. H. Reynolds said he thought Mr. Thornton had 
used the word ‘* private’ in a way in which it was not understood in 
England. It appeared to him to denote an entirely different idea of private 
schools from that to which we were accustomed inthiscountry. He under- 
stood that Mr. Thornton’sobject was to plead forthat variety and ex perience 
which the private school would give, and most people would be agreed 
that that was in every way desirable. He ventured to ask, however, 
whether it was impossible for the public to do for themselves what 
Mr. Thornton was urging the private school to do at the public expense. 
A good deal of what Mr. Thornton desired might be got if only localities 
were left to themselves to arrange for their own educational salvation, 
and there was far less centralized control than was found with respect, 
for instance, to our elementary-school system, The example of Denmark 
was extremely valuable as showing earnest endeavours for education ; 
but our conditions were very different, and, while that example was 
most valuable, he did not think we could at all realize what it was that 
had been done in Denmark and make it practicable here. Mr. 
Thornton's most valuable suggestions were with regard to the leaving 
examination. Our next great educational reform would have to be in 
that direction. Mr. Lupton said the Lancashire County Council looked 
with a somewhat kindly eye on some private schools, inasmuch as it 
awarded scholarships to boys, and allowed them to carry on their 
education in the schools in which these scholarships had been gained. 
He had a case of that kind in his ownschool. The Chairman, speaking 
on the question of public and private schools, said he thought the 
virls’ high school was one which might very legitimately receive public 
money. What he did not quite understand from Mr. Thornton’s address 
was whether the personal head of a private school in Scandinavia could 
put as large a proportion of the income of the school into his own 
pocket as he liked. Mr. Thornton briefly replied to various questions 
asked, and the meeting terminated. 


LIBRARY. 
The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 


Presented by the Proprietors of the Journal of Education : — The 
Bound Volume of the Journal for 1899. 

Presented by the Author :—Child Study Outlines, Second and Third 
Series ; Status of Child Study in Europe ; The Money Sense of Child- 
ren ; Die Entwickelung des sozialen Bewusstseins der Kinder, by Will. 
S. Monroe. 

Presented by a Member :—Some Impressions of American Education, 
by D. Salmon (pamphlet). 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—Elements of Natural Philosophy 
by A. Earl; Physical Chemistry, by Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt ; Arnold's 
G. S. Object Readers, Books I., II., and III. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son: — The Odes of Horace, 
Book IV., edited by S. Gwynn; The Agricola of Tacitus, edited by 
W. C. F. Walters. 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans & Co. :—A Text-Book of Physics, 
by W. Watson. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :— Exercises in Practical 
Physics, by R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons, Part II. (two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. Methuen & Co. :— General Elementary Science, 
by J. T. Dunn and V. A. Mundella ; Elementary Practical Physics, by 
H. Stroud. 

Purchased :—Founders of the Empire, by P. Gibbs; Bible Stories 
(Old Testament), by R. G. Moulton. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GEORGE ALLEN.—Readings in John Ruskin's Fors Clavigera, 1871-1884. Price 
2s. 6d. net.—Reader’s Companion to Sesame and Lilies. By P. W. T. 
Warren. Price 1s. net. 

EnwaRD ARNOLD.—The Elements of Euclid, Books I.-VI. By R. Lachlan, Sc.D. 
New and Revised Edition. Price 4s. 6d.—A Test-Book of Physical Chemistry. 
By Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt. Price 7s. 6d.— Selections from the Poems of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. E. C. Everard Owen, 
M.A. Price 1s. 6d.—Arnold’s Science Series: Elements of Natural Philo. 
sophy. By Alfred Earl. Price 4s. 6d. Biological Lectures from the Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Holl, Mass. Price i:s. 6d.—'' G.S." Object 
Readers. Book I.. rod.; Book I., :s.; Book HI., :s. 3d.—Old English 
Idyls. By J. H. Hall. Price 2s.—Letters of Madame de Sévigné. Edited by 
James A. Harrison. Price 2s. 6¢.—Mein Leben von Johann Gottfried Scume. 
By J. Henry Senger. Price 2s. 6d. . 

C. W. BARDEEN (Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A.).—Kotelmann’s School Hygiene. Trans- 
lated by John A. Bergstrom, Ph.D., and Edward Conradi, M.A. Price $1.50. 


GEgonGE Bett & Son.—Horace, Odes I. By C. G. Botting. Price 1s. 6d. — 
Histories of Thucydides. Translated by E. C. Marcaant. Price ts.— Cicero's 
Er Translated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh (in 4 vols.) Vols. I. and IL, 
5s. each. 

Apa & CuaRntESs BrLack.—Who's Who, 1900. Price 3s. 6d. net. —Englishwoman's 
Year-Book, 1990. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Brackit & SoN. —The Princess of Hearts. By Sheila E. Braine. Illustrated by 
Alice Woodward. Price 6s. — The Elephants Apology. By Alice Talwin Morris. 
Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. Price 2x. €d. —A Land of Heroes: Stories from 
Early Irish History. By W. Lorcan O'Byrne. With 6 Illustrations by John 

By Jennie Chappell. Illustrated. 


H. Bacon. Price 2s. 6d. — Two Little Friends. 
Price 6d.—Andy's Trust. By Edith King Hall. Illustrated. Price 6d. —Put 
to the Proof. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. Illustrated. Price gd. —Teddy's 
omney. lllustrated. Price gd. —Irma's Zither. By Edith 
f Refuge. - By Mabel Mackness. 
By Ellinor Davenport Adams. 
By Frederick Harrison. Illustrated. 
Illustrated. Price 15. —What Mother 
Illustrated. Price 15. —Little Miss Vanity. By 
Mrs. Henry Clarke. Ulustrated. Price ıs —Two Girls and a Dog. By Jennie 
Chappell. Ilustrated. Price 15.— Four. Miss Whittingtons. By G. Mockler. 
Illustrated by C. M. Sheldon. Price 5s.—Kidnapped by Cannibals: A Story of 
the Southern Seas. By Gordon Stables. Illustrated by J. Finnemore. Price 
3s. 6d. — All Hands on Deck: A Tale of the Sea. By W.C. Metcalfe. Illustrated 
by W. Rainey, R.I. Price 3s. 6d. —A Queen Among Girls. By E. Davenport 
Adams, Illustrated by Harold Copping. Price 3s. 6d. — The Little Browns. By 
Mabel E. Wotton. Hlustrated by H. M. Brock. Price 5s.—A Book of Birds. 
Text and lllustrations by Carton Moore Park. Price ss.— The Story of Seven 
Young Goslings. By Laurence Housman. Illustrated by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. 
Price 2s. od.— Little Village Folk. By A. B. Romney. Illustrated by Robert 
Hope. Price 2s. 6d.—In Doors and Out: Pictures and Stories for Little Folk. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d.— The Cat and the Mouse. Illustrated by Alice 
B. Woodward. Price 1s.— The Girl Captives: A Story of the Indian Frontier. 
By Bessie Marchant. Illustrated by W. Rainey, R.I. Price 2s. 6d. —Captain 
Curlys Boy. By Isabel Hornibrook. Illustrated by Harold Copping. Price 
1s. 60. — Mig nonne ; or, Miss Patricia’s Pet. By Jennie Chappell. Illustrated by 
Paul Hardy. Price 2s. — Peacocks; or, What Little Hands can do. By 
W. Percy Smith. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. Price 1s. 6d.— The Great 
Campaigns of Nelson. By W. O'Connor Morris. New Edition. Price rs. 6a. 
—4A Pair of Them. By Jane H. Spettigue. Ilustrated by Paul Hardy. Price 
2s. 6d —Ruth Erford's April Days. By Helen Cromie. Price 9d.—Sahib's 


Illustrated. Price gd.—Miss Mary's Little Maid. 
Ilustrated. Price 15. — The Choir School. 
Price 1s. — The Skipper. By E. Cuthetl. 

Said. By L. E. liddeman. 


Birthday. By L. E. Tiddeman. Illustrated. Price od.—Tony's Pets. By 
A. B. Romney. Illustrated. Price 6d.—' The Secret in the Loft. By Mabel 
Mackness.  lllustrated. Price 6d.— Mathematical Facts and Formule. By 


A. E. Lyster. Price 9d.— Practical Problems in Arithmetic for Course B, 
Standards V., VL, and VII. Price 3d. each.— Object Lessons in Geography, 
Part I. By David Frew. Price 1s. 6d.— The Newton Object-Lesson Handbook, 
No. 2, illustrated and interleaved. Price 15. 6d.— Pope's Rape of the Lock. By 
Frederick Ryland. Price 1s. 6d.— Higher Rules (Blackie's Supplementary 
Arithmetics). Price 6d.—The Agricola of Tacitus, Edited by W. € 
Walters. Price rs. 6d.—The Odes of Horace, Book IV. Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. Price ıs. od.—Classic Ornament. Photographic Reproductions of 
South Kensington Casts. Four Series. Price 1s, 6d. each. — The Boyhood of a 
Naturalist. By Fred Smith. Price 3s. 6d. 

Birackwoop & Son. — Christ the Protestant, and other Sermons. By Hely 
Hutchinson Almond. Price ss.—Lucian's Wonderland. By St. J. B. W. 
Willson. Illustrated by A. P. Garnett. Price ros. 6d. 

Tuomas BuRLEIGH — Popular Handbook of the British Constitution. By J. John- 
ston. Price 6s. 

CaMn&ipGE Press.—The Pastoral Epistles. By J. H. Bernard (Cambridge Greek 
Testament). Price 3s. 6d.—The Proverbs. By Ven. T. T. Perowne (Cambridge 
Bible).—Chronicles. By W. E. Barnes. D.D. (Cambridge Bible). Price 
38.—The Expansion of the British Empire. By W. H. Woodward. Price 4s.— 
As You Like It. Edited by A. W. Verity (Pitt Press Shakespeare). Price 
1s. ód.— Military Geography. By T. Miller Maguire (Cambridge Geographical 


Series). Price 10s. 6d. 

Casse_t & Co. — Two Boys in Wyoming. By Edward E. Ellis. Illustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Little Folks Volume. Price 3s. 6d.—Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
Volume for 1899. Price 7s. 6d.--Tiny Tots: A Magazine for Very Little Folks. 
No. r. November, 1899. Price rd.— Mounting and Framing Pictures. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. Price rs.—Smith’s Work. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
Price 1s.—The Master of the Strong Hearts. By Elbridge S. Brooks.  Illus- 
trated by W. M. Cary.— Familiar Wild Flowers. Figured and Described by 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Sixth Series, with Coloured Plates.— 
In Royal Purple. ey William Pigott.—Notable Shipwrecks. With eight full- 
page Illustrations. e*ised and Enlarged Edition.—Jenetha’s Venture. By 
Colonel A. F. P. Harccurt.—Peril and Patriotism. Illustrated. —Star-Land. 
By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R S. Illustrated. New and Revised Edition.— 
Building Model Boats. By Paul N. Hasluck. Price rs.— Treasure Island. 
By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated by Wal Paget. Price 6s. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS. —Grace Ayton. By E. Lynn Linton Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. 
— Molly and Mother. By L. E. Tiddeman. Illustrated. Price 6d.—Yap! Yap! 
By Edith C. Kenyon. Illustrated. Price 6d.—Daddy's Darling. By L. E. 
Tiddeman. Illustrated. Price 6d.—Latin Course, First Year. By W. W. 
Dunlop. Price 6d.— The Story of Paul Dombey (CQhambers's Continuous 
Readers). Price 4d. 

CLARENDON Press—Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Edited by Robinson Ellis and 
A. D. Godley. Price 6s. net. 

C. J. Cray & Sons.—Cambridge Natural Science Manuals: Crystallography. By 
Mare Lewis, M.A. Price 14s. net. 

W. B. Crive.— Elements of Coordinate Geometry, Part II. By J. H. Grace and 
F. Rosenberg. Price 4s. 6d. 

Wa. CoLLINsS, Sons, & Co.—Collins’ Alternative Geography Readers. By M. T. 
Yates, LL.D. Book L., price 1s. 6d. ; Book II., price 2s. ; Book II., price 2s. 6d. 

ARCHIBALD Constante & Co.—Music by Arthur Somervell. Drawings by L. 
Leslie Brooke. Price 5s.—Sunningwell. By F. Warre Cornish. Price 6s.— 
Janice Meredith. By Paul Leicester Ford. Price 6s. 

J. M. Dent & Co. — Temple Classics for Young People; Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare. Illustrated by A. Rackham; Feats on the Fjord. By Harriet 
Martineau. Illustrated by A. Rackham ; The Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. Each price rs. 6d net.—German Daily Life: 
A Reader. By R. Kron, Ph.D Price 2s. 6d.—English Madrigals in the Time 
of Shakespeare. Edited, with an Introduction, by F. A. Cox.—A Book of 
French Song for the Young. Selected by Bernard Minssen, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by T. H. Robinson.— The Temple Dickens: Little Dorrit. 3 Vols. ; 
Hard Times. 1i Vol. Price is. 6d. per Vol.—Prisoners of the Tower. By 
Violet Brooke- Hunt. With many Portraits and Illustrations.—Deat's German 
Reader. By S. Alge and Walter Rippmann.— Dent's First German Book. By 
S. Alge, S. Hamburger, and Walter Rippmann. Price 2s. 

Duckwo&TH & Co.— History of Eton College. By Lionel Cust. Price ss. net. 

Henry FRowbE.—Selected Poems, Old and New. By Auriie Mathieson. Price 2s. 6d. 
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WeLLs GARDNER, Darton, & Co.—I Lived as I Listed. By Alfred L. Maitland. 
—Marget at the Manse. By Ethel T. Heddle.—Chickabiddy Stories. By 
Edmund Mitchell. Illustrated by Norman H. Hardy. Price 2s. 6d. —Stories 
from Froissart. By Henry Newbolt. lllustrated by Gordon Browne. Price 
6s.— The Hoard of the Sea-Wasps. By F. Scarlet Potter. Ilustrated. Price 
1s.—Courage. By Ismay Thorn. Illustrated. Price 2s.— Cyril the Foundling. 
Illustrated. By i. H. C. Groome. Price rs.—Great Grandmother's Shoes. 
By Stella Austin. Illustrated. Price 2s.—Rags and Tatters. By Stella Austin. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d.— Tom the Hero. By Stella Austin. Illustrated. 
Price 2s. 6d. — The Parson’s Daughter. Bv Mrs. Marshall. Illustrated. Price 
Sa cli 1859, Christmas-Box. Price 1s.—1lsa the Windchild. By 

ora Jellett. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d.—The Boys of Barminster. By Rev. 
A. B. Simeon. Illustrated. Price 15.— The Power of Womanhood. By Ellice 
POE Price 3s. 6d. —'' Lord, I Believe." By M. C. Collingwood. Price 
2s. 6d. 

GREENwooD & Co.— British Journal Photographic Almanac, 1900. By Thomas 
Bedding. Price 1s. 2 

Tur LEAvENHALL Press.— Fifty hitherto Unpublished Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By 
Phil May. Price 1s.—Stories from Old-Fashioned Children’s Books, brought 
together by Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A. With 259 Cuts. Price 6s.— The Daisy: 
or Cautionary Stories in Verse. Price 1s.— The Cowslip : or More Cautionary 
Stories in Verse. Price 1s.--New Riddle-Book. By John the Giant-Killer, 
Esquire. Price 1s. 

LoNcGMANs, GREEN, & Co.—Longmans’ Complete Arithmetics : Mental and Prac- 
tical. Course B, Book III. Price 2d. Answers to same, price 3d.—*'' One 
Called Help," or The Slough of Despond. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. Price qd. 
net. —Suminary of Ransome's Short History of England. Price 1s. 

MacwsitLLAN & Co.—Young April. By Egerton Castle. Price 6s.— Building Con- 
struction for Beginners. By J. W. Riley. With 623 Illustrations. Frice 2s. 6d. 
—A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins, By G. F. Hill, M.A. With 
15 Collotype Plates. Price gs.— The Enchanter. By U. L. Silberrad. Price ós. 
—Handbooks ef Archeology and Antiquities: The Roman Festivals. By W. 
Warde Fowler. Price 6s. Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire. By Samuel Dill. Price 8s. 6d. net.—The Social Philosophy of 
Rodbertus. By E. C. K. Gonner. Price 7s. 6d. net.— Elementary Classics 
Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., 
and E. W. W. Bell, M.A. Price rs. 6d.— The Teachers’ Manual of Object 
Lessons in Elementary Science and Geography combined : a Complete Scheme. 
By Vincent T. Murché, F. R.G.S. Vol. III. (Standard III.) Price ts. 6d.— 
The Drummer's Coat. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. Price 4s. 6d. — This and That: a Tale of Two Tinies. By Mis. Moles- 
worth. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. Price 4s. 6d.— The Bravest of Them 
All. By Mrs. Edwin Hohler. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Price 4s. od. — The 
Book of Penny Toys. Written and Hlustrated by Mabel Dearmer. Price 6s.— 
Siepmann's French Series: Key to Appendices of Coppée's Contes Choisis. By 
Margaret F. Skeat. Price 2s. 6d. net. — Key to Appendices of Le Vicomte E.-M. 
De Vogüé. By Eugene Pellissier. Price 2s. 6d. net. —Le Tour du Monde, Jules 
Verne. By Louis A. Barbé. Price 2s.—A Course of Elementary Practical 
Physiology and Histology. By M. Foster and J. N. Langley. Seventh Edition. 
Edited by J. N. Langley, D.Sc.. F.R.S., and L. E. Shore, M.D. Price 7s. 6d. 
—English Poetry for Schools. Book II. : Secondary. Selected, Arranged, and 
Annotated by George Cookson, B.A. With Preface and Note by A. V. Houzh- 
ton, B.A. Price 3s. 6d.—Valda Hanem: The Romance of a Turkish Harim. 
By Daisy Hugh Pryce. Price 6s.— Beasts: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets. By 
Wardlaw Kennedy. Price 4s. 6d.— The Miner's Right. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
Price 6d.—St. Nicholas, November, 1899. Price rs.— The Century Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, November, 1899. Price 15. 4d. — The American Historical 
Review, October, 1299.-— English Grammar, Alternative Course. By J. C. 
Nesfield. Standard [V., price 3d. ; Standard V., price 4d. ; Standard VI., 

rice sd. ; Standard VII., price 6d.— Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By 
James Walker. Price ros. net.—St. Nicholas Christmas Book. Price 6s. — 

iomed : The Life Travels and Observations of a Dog. Ry John Sergeant 
Wise. Price 7s. 6d. net.—Combined Readers in Elementary Science and 
Geography. By Vincent T. Murché. Book l, price rts.— Exercises in Practical 
Physics for Schools of Science. By R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons. Part 
I1., price 25.— Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. By Mabel Osgood Wright, 
Illustrated. Price 6s.—Wabeno the Magician, the Sequel to Tommy-Anne and 
the Three Hearts. Bv Mabel Osgood Wright. Ilustrated. Price 6s. — High- 
ways and Byways in Yorkshire. By Arthur H. Norway. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Price 6s.— Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, Books 
I.-IV. By Charles Smith, M.A., and Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. Price 3s.—The 
Princess, by Tennyson (Golden Treasury Series). Price as. 6d. net.— Word 
and Phrase Book for Contes Choisis, Price 6d.—Word and Phrase Book for 
Caurs Russes. Price 6d, —Civsar'* Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. 
Price Z:. 1s. net. —Kroeh's French Course, Third year. Price ss. —Schiller's 
Maria Stuart. By Dr. Schoenfeld. Price 3s. 6d.— Outlines of Civics. By F. 
H. Clark. Price 3s. 6d. net. — Among English Hedgerows. By Clifton Johnson. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. —: Carrots": Just a Little Boy. By Mrs. Molesworth. Price 
6d.— A History of England. By Coman and Kendall. Price 7s. 61. net. — The 
Cynthia of Propertius. Done into English Verse by S. G. Tremenheere. Price 
4s. net.— History of the English Church, 507 to 1066. By William Hunt. Price 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MISS SWANWICK. 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


T was in 1870 that my wife and I first made Miss Swanwick’s 
acquaintance in the Engadine, where we spent most of the 
summer under the same roof. I afterwards met her often under 
divers conditions, and in the company of a great variety of 
friends—from Canon Plumptre to Francis Newman. All that I 
saw of her confirmed my original impression. In Coleridge's 
“Table Talk,” it is said that “there are three classes into which 
all the women past seventy that ever I knew were to be 
divided :— 1. That dear old soul; 2. That old woman; 3. That 
old witch." The first of these categories is a sort of niche in 
which I have always mentally placed the image of Miss Swan- 
* wick. Yet the somewhat patronizing appellation of *a dear old 
soul” is hardly good enough for her. Indeed, I cannot better 
describe her than as the most charming old lady I ever met. 

But praise is apt to lose credit if it is indiscriminate ; and I 
am therefore emboldened to add a word of qualification. Miss 
Swanwick is chiefly known as the translator of some Greek and 
German plays. Of her translations some competent judges 
think very highly. The late Mrs. Francis Galton spoke to me 
of one of her distinguished brothers as belonging to the class 
of those favourable critics. It is, therefore, with great diffidence 
that I confess that Miss Swanwick’s translation of Æschylus, 
and especially of the “Agamemnon,” fell short of my expecta- 
ton. One illustration of the grounds of my disappointment 
has stuck in my, memory. My readers will remember the 
grandly abrupt transition of Cassandra from prophetic mists to 
appalling clearness : 

" Ayyauénrovós ve du emderOat pópov. 

Miss Swanwick renders this fine line by “On Agamemnon’s 
death, I say, thou'lt look.” Surely, such a translation, with its 
unemphatic ending, ts little better than a parody. Nor, to speak 
more generally, did Miss Swanwick, either as a talker or as a 
writer, impress me as having great intellectual powers. Perhaps, 
indeed, if she had given such an impression, she would have 
lost some of her womanly charm. Be this as it may, her 
conversation was fascinating, especially when she dealt in 
reminiscences. Of those reminiscences, I will give a few 
specimens. , 

Her memory stretched back to the time of the first Reform 

Bill. She was living at Liverpool, whither the tidings of the 
great event came in the middle of the night. “So great was the 
excitement,” she said, “that our friends threw gravel against 
our windows to wake us up, that we might hear the good news 
as soon as possible.” 
_ She said that she was once reading the “ Merchant of Venice” 
in a boat. To her surprise, the boatman suddenly exclaimed : 
^A Daniel come to judgment.” Being cross-questioned, he 
replied, * I know Shakespeare well. Portia was a very clever 
woman ; but I guess there are more Portias in the world than 
Beatrices.” At first, Miss Swanwick thought he was an educated 
man, gone down in the world. But he undeceived her, by 
adding: “I once read a very clever book —you may not have 
read it, but I thought it very clever—I mean “The Vicar of 
Wakefield" | No wonder Miss Swanwick was startled by what 
the boatman said about Portia and Beatrice! The stress 
which he laid on the rareness of a certain kind of merit proves 
him to have been a man of reflection. This will be felt if I 
illustrate his remark by quoting Macaulay’s comparison between 
Lord Jeffrey and Sydney Smith: “In ability I should say that 
Jeffrey was higher, but Sydney rarer. I would rather have 
been Jeffrey ; but there will be several Jeffreys before there is a 
Sydney. The zaive/é of the inquiry about “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” somehow recalls an odd experience of another 
boatman. An Englishman lately observed that one of the 
boatmen on a steamer on the Lake of Lucerne spoke fair, and 
even racy, English, and asked him how he had picked it up. 
The Switzer replied that he had learnt it by studying “ Verdant 
Green,” which an English party had left on board ! 

The mention of Sydney Smith reminds me of an anecdote 
related about him by Miss Swanwick. She told me that he 
had two nieces staying with him, who begged him to give a 
ball. “ No, he replied, shaking his powdered head. “ You 
may get plenty of powder from the old canon, but no ball.” To 
me certainly this story had the charm of novelty ; but I am 
surprised that it is not better known. Sydney Smith is the 


residuary legatee to whom are assigned such of our national 
bons mots as are without a claimant. Is it possible that in this 
case he has unwittingly been enriched at the expense of some 
other canon whose fame as a wit was not strong enough to hold 
its own ? 

Being on very cordial terms with Francis Newman, Miss 
Swanwick was surprised and shocked by the tone of the book 
he wrote after the death of his brother. He had spoken to her 
in very friendly terms of the Cardinal, and had shown her an. 
affectionate letter which he had received from him on his birth- 
day. It appears that Francis told John Henry that, in spite 
of theological differences, there was really great spiritual sym- 
pathy between them; and received for reply that there could be 
no such sympathy whatever. The younger brother felt this 
bitterly ; and Miss Swanwick was inclined to regard it as one 
cause of his asperity. 

I remarked to her that Arthur Stanley—I think, in his 
“American Addresses ”—expressed the paradoxical opinion 
that some of Francis Newman’s writings would probably outlive 
those of his brother. She replied that the Dean had expressed 
the same opinion to her in conversation. He once talked to 
me about the Cardinal not very sympathetically. But can he 
seriously have thought that any writing of Francis Newman will 
be remembered as long as “Lead, kindly Light”? People 
will differ as to the comparative soundness of the views of the 
two brothers ; but almost all ayree that the elder brother had 
the superiority in point of style; and style is the antiseptic of 
literature. “Le livre, c'est le style” would be true enough for 
an epigram. 

I have elsewhere stated that Mr. Gladstone told me of a good 
saying of Tennyson’s, that ** Carlyle is a poet to whom Nature 
has denied the faculty of verse”; and that I replied: ‘ This 
reminds me of what Tennyson said to a friend of mine about 
Walt Whitman. He said: ‘The first requisite of a singer 
is that he should sing. Walt Whitman has not this requisite ; 
let him speak in prose," I am now at liberty to mention that 
the friend to whom 1 referred was Miss Swanwick. Another 
utterance of the late Poet Laureate was reported by her at first 
hand. Some one spoke of the exercise of the poetic faculty as 
a continual and unalloyed delight; whereupon Tennyson 
muttered, in a deep voice, which, as imitated by her, was 
very like a grunt: “I have not found it so.” He had, doubt- 
less, had experience of the seamy side of poetic inspiration, 
which was yet more vividly present to the mind of Shelley, 
who, after enumerating some of the blessings vouchsafed to 
less gifted persons, mournfully adds :— 


Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


My friend was also acquainted with Browning. She told him 
that, of his heroes, Luria was the one whom she liked best ; 
and he replied that he also was of that opinion. But I am 
tempted to ask: Was the great captain of mercenaries in all 
respects an ideal character? Miss Swanwick was startled and 
somewhat annoyed when, in 1873, Francis Newman and the 
present writer put in a plea for euthanasia. How, then, from 
the point of view of ethics, or even of enlightened selfishness, 
could she excuse the sentimental kakothanasia, the rather slow 
self-poisoning, of Luria? Would she not have been the first to 
condemn the deliberate plan of suicide by lot, with the bene- 
volent sequel of suicide by proxy, in Miss Cholmondeley's 
brilliant but bewildering novel? 

Miss Swanwick told me that, to judge by her own experience, 
Englishwomen are hardly ever remarkable for wit. To this 
allegation—an allegation which in a member of our socially 
downtrodden sex would be thought most unchivalrous—the only 
exceptions she could recall were Miss Cobbe and the late Mrs. 
Willis, sister of Robert Chambers. 

An intelligent Englishman and Miss Swanwick met on the 
Continent, and, after the very slight acquaintance which suffices 
to draw such ex-Anglians into a rudimentary friendship, he 
begged leave to present her with the outcome of the labours of 
his life. She was at her wits’ end to guess what was coming. 
The gift, however, proved to be quite portable, and in no way 
beyond acceptance from a comparative stranger. It was neither 
more nor less tban an oddly drawn map of the world, a map in 
which the light and shade were distributed so as to mark the 
abundance, rarity or total absence, not of Christianity, nor yet 
of coalfields, but of snails. — Miss-Swanwick was thoroughly 
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taken aback. Her contemplation of the multum laboris in | Indeed, I am convinced that no cloud, I will not say of pessi- 
parvo involved in the Gasteropodic Atlas filled her with dismay | mism, but even of scepticism, darkened her spiritual horizon. 
at the shortness of the mental tether with which the snail- | And thus it was that, after she had for the last time expounded 
absorbed specialist had bound himself. But might he not have | to me her confident universalism, a form of belief which, after 
urged on his own behalf that an extreme subdivision of intel- | all, is only optimism writ large, I could scarce help, as we parted, 
lectual labour is a need of our complex civilization, and that | exclaiming aloud: “ Vale, gratia plena, beata tu in mulieribus." 
they also serve who only specialize ? 
_ In“ Safe Studies,” it is related that “two sisters were wander- 
ing in the woods near Camfer, when they Came) upon a. piece of British CHILD Srupy AssociATION.—On Friday, November 24, 
beautiful foliage. ‘How Cox would like this *' said one of them, | at the Sesame Club, Dover Street, Piccadilly, Dr. Francis Warner 
who was a skilful artist. ‘And why not hens?’ asked her | gave an address on ** The Mental Abilities of Children.” In its course 
puzzled companion.” It may now be mentioned, for the first | he said: The first sign of mental power in the infant is inhibition of 
time, that the “skilful artist,” to whom the unexpected question | movement, and during this action is probably going on, in the form 
was addressed, was Miss Swanwick, and that the questioner is | of a readjustment among nerve cells, shown in the coordinated action 
long since deceased. I had this story at first hand. which follows. Insufficient attention has been paid to the training of 
A kinswoman of Mr. Gladstone, who met Parnell shortly | a child through its muscles ; control over these, through imitation of the 
before what his enemies regard as his downfall, told me that | teacher's movements, might be made especially valuable either for stimu- 
he struck her as being a political saint or apostle ; he looked | lating sluggish or controlling excitable states. Emphasis was laid upon 
frightfully ill, and he had the air of being kept alive only by the the importance of training muscular sense in children, provided not too 
hope of redressing the wrongs of Ireland. Between Parnell much was attempted at once; and strong objection was taken to any 


and Miss S ick th h bl -but th: attempt to obtain ‘‘ perfect” order and stillness in school. Children 
iss Swanwick there was not much resemblance ; but this . should not be expected to sit quite still—a certain latitude of movement 


account of him indirectly recalls the impression left on me bY should be ailowed. On Friday, December 8, Mr. E. Cooke lectured 
her shortly before her death. The current of her frail life had — on ** Children's Sense of Beauty ” illustrating his address with numerous 
the appearance of being supplied by her mental and moral | examples of children’s drawings. Mr. Cooke questioned whether we 
energy. Her voice, to the very last, retained its sympathetic | were not forcing children in trying to impose our mature conceptions of 
quality ; and at times the brightness of her eye was such that | beauty on them. To the child a picture is a means of expression, not 
she seemed galvanized back into youth. The effect of all this | a piece of decoration. The child’s standard of beauty differs from that 
was heightened by the contrast of her small stature. She was | ofthe adult, and the Art for Schools Association is probably misguided 
easily moved to enthusiasm, and, when so moved, she had a | in its efforts. The child does not separate colour and form, nor object 
natural and childlike way of stretching out both her little arms. | 3nd drawing ; delights in repetition and order, and prefers bright colours 
In that posture she was almost literally, though unconsciously, to wsthetic tertiaries. We must not directly tell the child —he often 


: wo i : rae fails to take in what is told—but get him to see by suggestion. All criti- 
enacting the Virgilian line which has been metaphoricaily cism should be on the level of the child. Beauty accompanies self- 


applied by Matthew Arnold to Marcus Aurelius ; for one was | initiated drawing in all its stages. The next meeting will be held on 
fain to regard her as straining towards the ideal-- January 19, 1900, when the Rev. J.O. Bevan will speak on the use of 
Tendentemque manus rip ulterioris amore: child study and the need for its extension. 
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*" One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch- The titles of the essays undoubtedly claim attention from a certain class of readers — 
E ) P y y y 


rtraits of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not ‘The Cure for Incurables,’ * The Fear of Death,’ ‘Fearless Deaths,’ ' Divine 
ikely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern | Economy of Truth.’ This writer has not only allowed his studies to undergo what 
letters who has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the he terms ‘a long process of incubation, or rather of domestic rearing,’ but he has 
case with the ‘ Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined bis recollections of the given to them the large benefits of his refined wit, his wide reading, and his scholarly 
late Master of Balliol." — £Z/7£ TIMES. tastes. The longest chapter in the present volume, which stands as an appendix to 


| the first edition, 15 very nearly a model of what such writing should be. It comprises 
| recollections of Mark Pattison, the brilliant Rector of Lincoln College. Oxford, and 
| is reprinted from The Journal of Education for June, 1835. Mr. Tollemache and 

Mr. Pattison were personally acquainted only during the last two years of the life of 

the latter. They made one another's acquaintance at Biarritz, in March, 1822 ; in 

the June of the following year they met for the last time ; and they bade one another 
| a touching farewell by letter in the early part of 1884. It will not be surprising to 
any clear-minded reader of this and its companion essays that, in Pattison's final 
letter to his friend from Oxford, he should have finished it with the following words : 
t For my part [ cannot expect ever to see you again, and I must be content with here 
recording iny experience that your conversation was to me more stimulating than 
that of any man I ever met, These essays must have a striking resemblance to that 
conversation," -- LITERARY WORLD. 

“ The ‘Safe Studies’ are those to which it is impossible for any human creature to 
raise the smallest objection on any ground whatever, and they are about four times 
as long as the ‘Stones of Stumbling.’ These stumbling-blocks may possibly at some 
period or other have given scandal to a part of the population by no means likely to 
read them; but in these days the public has swallowed so many camels that we do 
not think Mr. Tollemache's gnats would even make any considerable portion of them 


And in an earlier issue—** Mr. Tollemache'« essays seem to us to possess literary 
merit of a rare and high order. He is notonly pleasantly anecdotic ; he is eminently 
sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of these qualities 
are alo exhibited in his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollec- 
tions of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are full of interesting anecdote and 
suggestive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, 
and Canon Kingsley belong to the same order. We can best enforce our favourable 
judgment of these remarkable volumes by quoting a passage from a letter received 
from Pattison, to whom he had sent the privately printed edition, which of course | 
did not contain the paper on Pattison himself ;—' I should say that the papers on the 
whole show a union, which is very uncommon, of two opposite qualities—viz., a 
dominant interest in speculation of a wide and human character, with vast resources, 
in the memory, of single facts, incidents, or »tots of famous men. How, with your 
eyesight, you ever compassed such a range of reading as is here brought to bear at 
all points of your argument must be a matter of wonder. It seems as if you could 
draw at pleasure upon all literature, from the classics down to Robert Montgomery 
and Swinburne.’ In this judgment we cordially concur. — [t should be added that 
the larger volume, entitled ‘Safe Studies,’ contains a series of graceful poems by 
Mrs, Tollemache. . . . The ‘ Recollections of Pattison’ are very charming.”— 


THE TIMES (from an cartier review). cough. ... We propose to make some observations on the most important of these 
ug: ME ee ts TS i charming essays. They are all singularly well worth reading, and may be described 
Since the death of Hayward, we know no English Z/ftérateur who has, in the as the works of a most Ingenious, accomplished, and cultivated man of leisure, who 
same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy knack of recollecting or collecting the Writes in order to fix recollections and. systematize speculations which interest him, 
characteristic sayings and doings of a distinguished man, and piecing them together and not for the purpose of advocating particular views in the spirit of a partisan or 


ina finished mosaic. "— DAILY CHRONICLE. ropagandist. . . . The only likelihood of Charles Austin being remembered at all 

** Mr. Lionel Tollemache's essays are replete with interest. They deabwith some [s in the chance of the survival of the touching and striking account given of him 
of the profoundest subjects which can engage the attention of a serious mind. He by his accomplished, grateful, and most appreciative pupil. "— The late Mr. Justice 
writes in such a charming style that he seems almost to converse with his readers. Fir/JA Mrs Srevuen, inthe SZ. JAMES'S GALET LE. 


NOTICE.—These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, ard CAUSERIES, by the HUN. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original?form (which, of course, 
did not contain the Pattison Recollections: at Mark Pattison’s request. The books are issued at COST PRICE. 
WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 
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WHITTAKER’S BOOKS 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


THE STUDY OF 
COLLOQUIAL AND LITERARY FRENCH. 


A Manual for Students and Teachers. Adapted from the German of Dr. EDUARD 
KoscuwiTz, of Marburg, by P. SHaw Jerrrey, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Clifton College. Crown 8vo, cloth, round corners, 55. 

With chapters on the Present State of French Teaching in Places of Higher 
Education, Y Dr. K. Breut, Cambridge University; H. E. BgRTHON, Oxford 
University ; WEEKLEY, M.A., London University ; Miss K. STEPHEN, Newnham 
College ; Miss PorE, Somerville College ; Miss Beare, Cheltenham College. 

“The best students’ manual on this subject yet published.” —Guardian. 


A MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
Bv Prof. A. BARRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
A NEW GRAMMATICAL FRENCH COURSH. 


Parts I. and Il., in one Volume, ELEMENTARY. 18. 
Part T11., INTERMEDIATE. 2s. 
he above volumes Jorm preliminary parts to Professor Barrère's ' Précis 
of Comparative French Grammar,” which is extensively used in many large 
publi ic schools. 


PRÉCIS OF COMPARATIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AND IDIOMS, and Guide to Examinations. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RÉCITS MILITAIRES. With Biographical Introduction and 
English Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION: Select Passages for. With Vo- 


cabula By ALserT BarrBre and Leon Sornet, Frerch Master King 
Edwa 's High School, Birmingham. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 


BHLEMENTARY FRENCH RHADBR. By]. F. Davis, 
D. Litt., M.A., and F. Tuomas, B.A., B. Sc. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS. A Grammar and Reader on 
the New Method. By L. Harcourt. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘This is the best attempt we have yet seen to introduce the New Method into 

English schools." —/owrnal of Education. 

A Graduated 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN RBHBADHR. 


Collection of Readings in Prose and Poetr Dei lue English Notes and a 
Vocabulary. By F. Lance, Ph.D. Fourth Edition. ıs. 6d. 


ADVANOCHD GERMAN RHEADHR. A Graduated Collec- 


tion of Readings in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes. By F. LANGE, 
Ph.D., and J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Litt. Second: Edition. 3s. 


WHITTAKER'S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


Edited, with Notes, by J. Boigtt.g, B.A., Examiner in French in the University of 
Lond on; Senior French Master at Dulwich College; Examiner in French to the 
Intermediate Education Board, Ireland (1895), &c., &c. 


DAUDHTS LA BBLLS NIVERNAISB. :.. 
CLARHBTIE'S PIBRRILLH. ». 
GRBEVILLE'S LH MOULIN FRAPPIBR. ;. 
BALZAC'S URSULE MIROUBT. 3s. 
HUGO'S BUG JARGAL. 35. 
TOUDOUZH'MADAMB LAMBBLLB. 33s. 


WHITTAKER'S SERIES OF MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 


With Notes, &c., by Prof. F. Lance, Dr. H. Hacer, Dr. A. A. MACDONELL, 
and F. Storr, B.A., and others. Small crown 8vo. 
HOFFMANN’S SCHILLER'S JUGBNJAHRB. 


WILDENBRUCH'S BIN OPFER DES BERUFS UND MBIN 
ONKEL AUS POMMERN. 


FREYTAG'S SOLL UND HABEN. :-. 6d. 
HHY'S FABBLN FUR KINDER, and Vocabulary. 
BENEDIX'S DOCTOR WESPH. 2s. 64. 


AUHRBACH'S SOHWARZWALDER DORFGESCHICHTEN, 
SELECTIONS FROM. 3s. 


HOPPMANN'S MBISTER MARTIN. 
HEYSE'S HANS LANGH. ::;. 


AUBRBAOH’S AUF WACHH AND ROQUHETTES DER 
GBFRORENE KUSS. ». 


MOSHR'S DER BIBLIOTHBEAR. ». 
BBBER'S BINH FRAGB. 2s. 
FREYTAG'S DIB JOURNALISTEN. 
GUTZEKOW'S ZOPF UND SCHWHBHBRT. 
GERMAN MPIO TALBS. 2s. 6d. 
SOHHFFEL'S BKKEHBHARD. 3s. 


1s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues post free. 


LONDON : 
WHITTAKER & CO., WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Colours, Tool, and all requisites, 28. 10d. 
Supply houses, or Wry HARBUTT, Dept. Y6, BATH. 


BOOKS FOR 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


SHAKHSPHARB’S AS YOU LIKE IT. With s 4. 


Introduction, copious Notes, Plan of di mda and Examination 
apers 


SOOTT’S MARMION. With Notes. 256 page I O 
Or, separately— Cantos I. to IV., each 2d. ; Canto V., 3d. ; cae VI. s ad. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. Book III. With 
Glossary. Price ... iy ae T . O 2 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Baok IV. With 
Notes. Price . o 2 
PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Analysis of 
Sentences and Exercises. y W. W. Dun top, M.A. 1 4 
ARITHMBTIO, THHORBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. By 
J. S. Mackay, M. A., LL.D., Author of '* Mackay's Euclid."  . 4 6 
( J ust published. 


HLHEMHNTS OF BUOCLID. Books 1.-VI., and Parts of Books XI. 


and XII. By J.S. Mackay, LL.D. 6 
eel ee :—Book I., 1s. ; Book Il., “6d. ; “Book III. Lu Books XI. à 
o 

Key to Exercises in above... S3 6 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS. By Wa. THOMSON, B. A., B. Sc. 4 6 
MECHANICS, BLEMBNTARY, including Hydrostatics and Pneu- 

matics. By Otiver J. Lovce, D.Sc. 4 6 

PHYSICS: An Elementary Text-Book for University Classes: By C. G. 

Knott, D.Sc. 652 pages ... 7 6 
BLEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Davno ForsyTH, M. A., 

D.Sc. With Diagrams, Questions, and Examination Papers ; 2 6 


POOE SEEING IN THEORY AND PRAOTIOB. By 


GEorGE LisLE, C.A. PM “2. 2 0 

Ruled Books for above, Day Book and Ledger, each ... ae .. 0 6 
COMMBRCIAL ARITHMBTIC. By W. WGODBURN: 112 pages, 

cloth, rice. A Ped .. 0o 8 


Or with Answers, price ts. ; Answers only, price 6d. 


SHAKHSPHARE'S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. With Introduction, 
Copious Notes, RA D Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 

Hamlet; cloth, rs. King Lear; cloth, 1s. 3d. As You Like It, Coriolanus, 
Henry V., "Henry VIIL, - Julius Cesar, King John, Macbeth. Merchant of Venice, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Richard II., Richard lII., The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night; cloth, each rs, 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LIMITED, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE. 
FOR RELIEF MAPS AND TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
A REVOLUTION IN MODELLINC. Clean! Harmless! Indestructible ! 


Useful for many purposes in Schc School Teaching besides that that - of the Kindergarten and 
ART MODELLING. 


One Ib., 1s. 8d. The ‘‘Complete Modeller” Box, fitted with Plasticine in Four 
., post free, from all the large Educational 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


MATRICULATION, 1900 AND 1901. : 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The University Tutorial Series. 


June, 1900. 


CAHSAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Book IV., 
Ch. 2o-Book V., Ch. 23. By A. H. ALrLcRorT, M.A. Oxon., and T. R. 
Mitts, M.A. Oxon. 9s, 6d. VOCABULARY, 18. od. — TxAN: LATION, 18. 6d. 
In One VouLUME, 4s. 6d. 


BURIPIDES.—HECUBA. By T. T. Jerrery, M.A. Camb. 
3s. d. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d, IN One Voruwe, 4s. 6d. 


January, 1901. 
"7ERGIL.—ABNBHBID, Book II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 


Oxon., and T. R. MitLs, M.A. Oxon. 1s. 6d. VocabuLARv, lg, TRANSLA- 
TION, 1s. IN OnE Vo_ume, 3s. 


AHSCHYLUS.-PROMETHHBEUS VINCTUS. By F.G. 
PLA TowE, M.A. Lond. and Camb., and T. R. Miis, M.A. Oxon. 
928. 6d. TRaNsLATION, 18. 6a. IN Ong Votume, 38s. 6 


June, 1901. 


SALLUST.—CATILINHE. By T. M. NEkaATBRv, M.A., and 
B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. ana c Second Edition. Qs, 6d. VOCABULARY, 
ls. 6d. TRANSLATION, ls. 6d. IN One VucumMe, 48. 6d. 


LUOIAN.—CHARON AND TIMON. By T. R. MILLs, 
M.A. Oxon. 38.6d. TRANSLATION, 1s. öd. IN OnE VOLUME, 48, 6d. 
[Zn preparation. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT EXAMINATIONS. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The Organtzed Science Series. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 
2s. each Volume. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANIOS (SOLIDS). By F. Rosen. 
BERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANIOS OF FLUIDS. ByG. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. RosgNpERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE, SOUND, HEAT, AND LIGHT. By 
Jonn Don, M.A., B.Sc.- 


FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
By R. H. Juve, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIO CHEMISTRY (THEO- 
RETICAL.) By G. H. Baitey, D.Sc, Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited 
by WiLLIiAM Bricas, M.A., F.C.S. 


FIRST STAGE PHYSIOGRAPY. 
A.R.C.S., B.Sc., F.G.S. 


FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 
, 3s 6d. each Volume. 


SECOND STAGE MATHEMATICS. Being the Additional 


Algebra and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for Second Stage. Edited 
by WiLLIAM Briccs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 


ADVANCED MECHANICS. By WILLIAM BRIGGS, M.A., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. I., Dynamics. 
Vol. Il., Statics. Second Edition. 

ADVANCED HEAT. By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 

second Eattion, 

ADVANCED MAGNETISM AND HNHLECTRICITY. 
By R W. WaLLACE Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 

ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By G. H. 
Bairgv, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by WirLiAM Brigas, M.A., 


F.C.S,, F. R.A.S. 
Price ls. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (PRAC- 
TICAL) By F. Bgobow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Second Edition. 


Price ls. 6d. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
GrorGeE, F.C.S. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, and List of 
Books classified for London University (including the Special Subjects for 
inter. Arts and B.A. (1goo and 1901), Koyaé University of [reíand (including 
the Special Subjects for 1955), and [ntermediate Education Boara, Cambridge 
and Oxford Lecal, Scottish Universities Local, College of Prec eptors Teachers’ 
Certificate (England and Scotiandt), Central Weisa Board, Science and art 
Department, and other Examinations Sree on application, 


By A. M. Davies, 


By GEORGE 


LONDON: W. B. CLIVE, 
13 BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 
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PROFESSOR CRAIK'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE and of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. From the Norman Conquest. With numerous Excerpts 
and Specimens. By GrEonGE. Lirie Craik, LL.D., late Professor of History 
and English Literature, Queen's College, Belfast. New Edition. In Two 
Vols., roy al 8vo, cloth, : 255. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISII LITERATURE. For the use of 
Colleges, Schools, and those preparing for Competitive Examinations. With an 
Appeudix on Recent Literature, by Sir H. Crair, K.C.B., LL.D., Secretary 
to the Scottish Board of Education. From the larger work of Dr. CKath. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown Evo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


WORKS BY THE REV. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
In Two Vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. For 
the us» of Students and General Readers. By the Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. 

UM ell adapted to harmonise with the dominant tendencies of modern religious 

thought."— 7 Ae Times. 


Sixth Edition. Large crown &vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE from the EARLIEST 
PERIOD to the Times of the ANTONINES. By the Rev. C. T. 
CRuTTwRLL, M.A. 

T Full of good scholarship and good criticism." — A thenaurm. 


SPE CIM ENS OF ROM. AN LITE R ATU RE from the EARLIE ST 
PERIOD to the TIMES of the ANTONINES. Third Edition. Edited by 
C. T. CRuTTwFEILL, M.A., and PEAKE Banton, M.A. 

Part l.—RoMxAN. THouGut: Relizion, Philosophy and Science, Art and 
Letters. 65. 
Part II.—Rowtan STYLE: 
Passages. 5s. 
Or, in one Vol., with Synopsis and Indices, complete, ros. 6d. 
“A work not only useful, but necessary." —Saturday Review. 


Descriptive, Rhetorical, and Humorous 


W ORKS. BY F. p. |] EV ONS, M. AS 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, £s. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE from he “EARLIEST 
PERIOD tothe DEATH of DEMOSTHENES 
“ Beyond all question the best history of Greek literature that has hitherto been 
published.” — Spectator. 


BY PROFESSOR GARDNE R AND F. B. JEVONS, M. A. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES, A MANUAL OF. For the uwe of 


Students and General Readers. By Percy GARDNER, M.A., D.Litt., Professor 
of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxfora ; "and F. B. Jevons, 
M.A., University of Durhain.. In crown 2vo, extra, with Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 16s. 
* A model text-book : without it, no scholar’s shelves will henceforth be complete." 
— Engish Churchman 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES: 
A Manual of Comparative ‘Philology and the Earliest Culture. By Professor O. 
SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated from the Second German Edition by F. B. 
TT ieu M.: Large 3vo, handsome cloth, gilt top. 215. 

eserves richly the rank, which has been so generally accorded to it, of a first. 
rate authority."— Academy. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: Law, Constitution, 
Army, and Navy, Public and Social Life, Religion, Agriculture, &c. By Ww. 
Ramsay, M.A., late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasuov. 


Qr Map, numerous Engravings, and copious Index. Sixteenth Edition. 
s. 6d. 
AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES: 
Adapted for Junior Classes. With numerous Illustrations. Nintä Edition. 45. 
A MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. Hlustrated. by Copious 
Examples and Critical Remarks. For he use of Advanced Students. Sezenth 
Edition. 55. 
A ‘TEXT. BOOK OF PHYSICS: Comprising Properties of Matter, 
Sound. Heat, Magnetism and Electricity, and Light. Large 8vo, fully 
illustrated, Bs. 6d. post free. 
Volume on SOUND. By J. H. PovNrING, Sc.D., FRS., 
X and J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S. Now Ready. 
“Well qualified to serve as an introduction to the most abstruse treatises " 
—Scotsman. 


BY PROFESSOR HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.C.S. 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (Outlines of). For the Use of 


Students. With Illustrations. Avurth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“ An admirable little volume.” — Si hool master. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS (Outines of). For the Use of 
Students. With Hlustrations. Crown 3vo, as. 6d. TAird Edition. 
“Complete, well arranged, compiled with great care." -- Jou? nal of Aidducation. 
METALLURGY (An Elementary Text-Book). By  Protessor 
HumnroLbT Sexton, F.LC., Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasyow and 
West of Scotland Technical College. With numerous lllu:trations, Second 
Edition, Revised. 6s. 
© Possesses the great advantage of giving a course of practical work."— Mining 
Journal, 


London: CHARLES CRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


“In mentioning certain editions of the subjects selected for Fxamination, 
THE SYNDICATE HAVE NO DESIRE TO EXCLUDE FROM_ USE 
OTHER EDITIONS which now exist or may hereafter be prepared," — Extract 
from the Regulations issued by the Syndicate. 

The Latin and Greek Texts in the '! University Tutorial Series" differ butvery 
slightly Jrom those issued by the Cambridge University Press in the * Pitt Press 
Series”; variant readings are given in the Notes if they in any way affect the 
sense and there ts good authority for them. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


Englisb and French. 
Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. W. J. Rore, D.Litt. 2S. 
Merimée.—Colomba. Vocabulary and Test Papers. 6d. 


Latin and Greek. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Lextand Notes. IS. 6d. Vocabulary. IS. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1S. 6d. Vocabulary. IS. 

Euripides. - Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrerv, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
Peter's College Cambridge. Text and Notes. 3S. 6d. 

Homer.—Odyssey, Books XI., XII. By J. H. Havoow, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb, and F G. PLaisrTowE, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and 
Notes. 2S. 6d. 


Horace.- The Epistles. By F. G. Praistowe. M.A. Lond. and 
Camb., and F. P. SuirHAM, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 3S. 6d. 
Vocabulary. 1S. 

EY: Book XXI. Bv A. H. Acecrort, M A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, 

A. Lond. Text and Notes. 28. 6d. Vocabulary. IS. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI. By A. H. ALLcrRoFT, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond., Gold Medallist in Classics. Text and Notes. 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary. Is. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Algebra, The Tutorial, Part Il. 
BkiGGs, M A., LL.B., F.R.A.S., and G. 
6s. Gd. 


Algebra, A Middle. By the same Authors. 
Arithmetic, The Tutorlal. 


Advanced Course. By Wit LiAM 
H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. 


3s. 6d. 
By W. P. Workman, M.A. 
[/m preparation. 


Biology, Text-Book Of. Ry H. G. Wetts, B.Sc. Lond., F.Z.S., 


n two Parts. Part L, Vertebrates. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 
Part IL, Invertebrates and Plants. 28. 6d. 
Botany, Text-Book of. By J. M. Lowsos, M.A., B.Sc. 6S. 6d. 


Chemistry, The Tutorlal. Hy G. H. Hatcgv, D.Sc. Lond., Ph.D. 
Heiselberg. Ediied by Wititam BntGos, M.A., F.C.S. Part L, Non- Metals. 
Part IL, Metals. 38s, Gd. each. 


English Language, The: Its History and Structure. By W. H. Low, 


M.A. Lond. Fifth Edition. 38. 6d. 
Euclid, Books I.-1V. By Rurert Deaxix, M.A. Lond. and Oxon 
2s. éd. Books L-i is. oe 


French Accidence, The Tutorial. 
Secona Eaition. 38. 6d. 


French Prose Composition. 
Second Edition. 38. 6d. 


French Prose Reader, Edited by S. Bartet, P. ès Sc., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Lond. With Notes and Vocabulary. Aird Edition. 28. 6d. 

Heat and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. By R. W. 
Stewarr, DSc. Load. Third Edition. 38. 6d. 

History of England, The Matriculation. (To 17-2.) With 


Maps, B tle Plans, and numerous Chronological and other Tables. B 
FEARENsID&, M.A. Oxon. 3s, 6d. B >. y C. S. 


Hydrostatics, an Elementary Text-Book of. By WiLuram 
B»tGGs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D.. F.R.S. Second 
Edition. 28S. 

Latin Composition and Syntax. Bv A. H. Autcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and J. H. HAvpos, M.A. Cab. and Load. Fourth Edition. 28. 6d. 


Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. By B. T. Haves, M.A., and 
Th F. Masom, M.A. Second Edition, 398, GA. Exercises on ditto, 18. 6d. 
tin Reader, The Tu e With : 

ne ee Sa. torial ith Complete Vocabulary. Third 


Magnetism and Electricit First Stage 
Mae D.S-. Lond. Second Editon. 28. dm 


Mechanics, an Elementary Text-B 
Büccw M A, LL.B, F.C.S., ERAS. and Ar dp on 
F.R.S. Second Edition. 38. Gd. 


Rome, The Tutorial History of. (To :, a.b.) By A. H. Att- 
CROFT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Second Edition, 38. 6d. 


Science, General Elementar Edited by Wittiam BRIGG 
: L j GGS, 
M.A., F.C.S., F.R. A.S. Second dition.” 3S. 6d. ý be 
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NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1899. 
By “AN OLD FocEv." 

EDUCATIONAL associations, it appears to me, say one to 
another: “Go to, let us make Boards; let us build an edifice 
registered, reorganized, differentiated, and inspected. Let us 
make a name lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth.” As a further confusion of tongues, I say to myself, is 
impossible, where will all this lead us: “This they begin to 
do: and now nothing will be restrained from them which they 
have imagined to do.” In the first month of the year the 
innumerable associations assembled, and passed resolutions. 
The Teachers' Guild, the Private Schools, the Technical Insti- 
tutes, the Incorporated Headmasters, theOrganizing Secretaries, 
the Assistants, both Masters and Mistresses, met within the 
brief days of a week, to proclaim, protest, resolve, and meit 
away. The deliberations of these bodies were chiefly concerned 
with the Board of Education Bill ; and the Cambridge Con- 
ference, on February 4, more or less summed up the views of all 
parties. 


My windows overlook a quiet dale, and I perceive a lusty 
field of fox hunters on the scent. The miserable fox harassed 
from cover to cover is Education. The pack will, doubtless, 
differentiate it beyond recognition, or, if this conclusion be 
avoided, it will be stuffed—a hopeless imitation of the living 
thing. 


THE year will be memorable in the educational calendar on 
account of two important legislative efforts. The Elementary 
Education (School Attendance; Amendment Act represents a 
necessary reform if the millions annually invested in pursuing 
“the fantasy of universal enlightenment ” is to have the desired 
result. The Board of Education Act may be said to mark the 
preliminary toa more intelligent management of the educational 
household. The Act is a somewhat meagre first instalment, 
but from a Department bewildered by “two planets in opposi- 
tion? (as the Lord President and his deputy were recently 
described by Lord Kimberley) it is more than might have been 
expected. The disease hitherto disabling the Central Depart- 
ments, I am informed, may be termed “differentiation.” Each 
limb has exercised independent, and, frequently, antagonistic, 
functions. South Kensington has denied the suzerainty of 
Whitehall. The Department of Directories has turned its back 
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on the Department of Codes, while the Department of Schemes 
has been superior to both. Under the new Board, many 
things are possible ; much is expected, and, probably, we may 
predict, with thankfulness, very little harm will be done. The good 
results of an unphilosophical system of education, as Dr. Hill 
has said, must be accounted for before it is abandoned in favour 
of a seemingly scientific scherne. 


SIR EDWARD GREY, I notice, appropriately described the 
Board of Education Act as a skeleton. “We had got the dry 
bones, and were anxious to know: what flesh was to be put 
upon them. What would its muscles be like, and would it 
have a pleasant countenance?” To continue the metaphor, an 
Old Fogey may ask : * Will it, when the dry bones live, weave 
meshes of red tape and concoct intolerable codes? Or will it 
palpitate with the vanity of reforming zeal, with the poetry of 
impossible enterprises?” Much, doubtless, for secondary 
schools will depend upon the Principal Assistant-Secretary of 
the new division of the Department. Rumours reach me, even 
in this remote village, of curious anxieties and manifestations— 
petitions to the Lord President from associated teachers, 
praying for the appointment of this or of that individual. I 
hear, too, of internal difficulties, of discontented officials, and 
threatened resignations. I plead yuilty to an old-fashioned pre- 
judice. I belong to a less enlightened generation. But apparently 
the time is coming when our boys will draw up their schemes 
of study and select their own task-masters. Amalgamated 
societies of company promoters will claim to nominate official 
receivers. Chief constables will be elected by discerning 
policemen ; while Robert himself will have no chance of a 
stripe unless he is strongly recommended by those who live in 
expectation of finding his attentions inconvenient. 


I AM not, as I have ventured to remark on a previous occasion, 
among political schoolmasters who find it profitable to cultivate 
the disease of talking. The schoolmaster, I think, is not seen 
at his best on any platform outside his own school. He is so 
used to teaching, as Lamb remarks, “that he wants to be 
teaching you.” But I must confess to having read with some 
degree of interest an address delivered by Dr. R. P. Scott, at 
the College of Preceptors, on May 17: His aim, he said, was 
not exhortation, but exposition ; and he dissected the Board of 
Education Bill, suggesting the possibilities of its parts. His 
postulate as to the right of the parent to require the State to 
provide a sufficiency of private and public schools easily 
accessible at reasonable fees, and with an intelligible curriculum, 
was denounced by a subsequent speaker. As well ask the 
State, he said, to pay people’s tram fares, price commodities, 
and provide jackets, coats, and boots. Why not? Young 
malefactors are provided with all these things—in addition to 
being differentiated and inspected—why not the sons of honest 
men? It is the progress of civilization, I observe, for the State 
to do for the many to-morrow what to-day it does for the few. 


MOVEMENTS for the distribution of information, from Societies 
for Sunday Lectures to University Extension, are, like news- 
papers, useful and popular institutions. And, as in the case 
of newspapers, while of some educational value, they have no 
connexion with the process of education. I am frequently 
surprised, therefore, to hear of men who know what education 
means accepting the so-called educational results of such 
agencies seriously. To glut unprepared persons with miscel- 
laneous mental produce, and to imagine it to be an educational 
process, is worthy of the Grand Academy of Lagado. In the 
mathematical school of that institution, it will be remembered, 
there was a short and easy method of inculcating knowledge. 
The proposition and demonstration were fairly written on a thin 
wafer with ink composed of a cephalic tincture. As the wafer 
digested, the tincture mounted to the brain, bearing the pro- 
position along with it. Dr. Hill, in his address to University 
Extension students, at the Mansion House, on May 6, properly 
alluded to the objects of study as the training of the mind and 
the acquisition of knowledye. And, he declared, the school- 
master’s belief in dead languages as a means of education 1s 
fully justified. He is entitled to assert that no other system of 
mental training is equally efficient. 

The science scholar, as turned out by schools with a successful modern 
side, is a prodigy of information, and ditticult to beat on the earlier levels 


of his subject ; but, as soon as' he reaches a region where solid facts are 
left behind—a region in which is needed a nice appreciation of the relative 
cogency of arguments, the close following of a train of inference —he is 
like a clodhopper on a glacier, without feet to grip or heart to dare. 


IT is worthy of note in these days when efficient secondary 
education is popularly supposed to be putting the boy in the 
attitude of a discoverer, teaching him shorthand, or letting him 
play at making half-lap joints, that the experience of the Master 
of Downing is endorsed by Sir Andrew Noble. Sir Andrew 
Noble, himself a man of science, and the director of one of the 
greatest industrial undertakings in the world,said to the members 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute on October 3: “I 
am not in accord with those who think that modern languages 
should supersede the classics as a means of education, and I 
should regret more than I do the attempts which have been 
made in this direction, did I think that those attempts were 
likely to be successful.” Sir Andrew Noble also made a strong 
protest against early specialization. [n nine cases out of ten, he 
said, any knowledge acquired by a boy of sixteen can have but 
a slight intrinsic value. “ Upto that age, it is not what he learns 
that we have to look at, but /ow he learns ; it is the habit of 
discipline, of mental application, of power in attacking a subject, 
that are so valuable ; not, generally, any definite piece of know- 
ledge he may have gained." 


ANOTHER notable address, which I read with pleasure, was 
delivered in August, by Mr. M. E. Sadler, on " Secondary 
Education in its bearings on Practical Life.” Sir Andrew Noble 
quoted and commended, as “ pregnant, terse, and to the point," 
the answer given by the Duke of Wellington to a father who 
asked him what was the best education for his son preparatory 
to his joining the Army. * The Zes/ education you can give him,” 
said the Duke—a most convincing answer if authorities were 
agreed as to fhe best. Mr. Sadler discussed the reply made by 
Agesilaus to a similar inquiry: “That they should do as 
children what they would do as men.” The problem is whether 
the King of Sparta, if we could question him to-day, would 
return a similar answer. As Mr. Sadler showed, responsible 
opinion in Prussia, America, France, and Russia is confronted 
with the same problem— puzzled, a little worried, but convinced 
that some solution must be found. This problem, I venture to 
think, will solve itself. In education, as in other matters, 
supply, both of kind and quantity, is ultimately regulated by 
demand, and the parent of demand is necessity. Whether we 
believe our schools should adhere to their great “ educational 
tradition,” or attempt to prepare their scholars for definite 
employments, whether we enlist for Sir Andrew Noble or King 
Agesilaus counts for little. While the professors are plotting 
and contending, the great tidal movements of economic or 
spiritual change, to which Mr. Sadler alludes, sweep over the 
world, and make all things clear. 


“THE idea seems to have seized some minds,” said Mr. 
Sadler, *that, though it may be unwise or impracticable to 
abolish the rural school, there is a possibility of so remodelling 
its curriculum as virtually to keep the bulk of the rural popula- 
tion adscriptos glebe, or, at any rate, to arrest a process of 
unpalatable economic change.” In this remark, Mr. Sadler 
did not refer to our own country ; but, if it had been uttered 
after the first meeting of the Agricultural Education Com- 
mittee, on October 25, it would have described what appeared 
to be the animating idea of several of the distinguished 
speakers. Labour in the rural districts, these gentlemen might 
be supposed to argue, is increasingly difficult to command. 
We offer the same wage as our grandfathers paid, with a 
working day from sunrise to sunset, and never a holiday ; and 
yet the young men persist in seeking employment in factories 
and workshops, where the wages are better, hours compara- 
tively short, and holidays recurrent! Why is this? What 
sinister influence is at work? Obviously it is the school. 


Do these gentlemen, who talk about teaching little children 
in rural schools sciences bearing on agricultural pursuits, 
seriously suppose that the agricultural industry will benefit ? 
Do they suppose, moreover, that they can keep the labour on 
the land by technically instructing infants? ] drew the atten- 
tion of the schoolmaster in this village to.the proposals; of the 
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Committee, and, in the course of some interesting observations, 
he says : 

My school, as you know, is purely rural. Of thirty boys on the 
registers, only nine are sons of farmers or farm labourers. Surely, the 
curriculum should be based on the principle of suiting the majority rather 
than the minority. I have consulted the admission registers, and find 
that fifty-three boys have completed their education since I came here, 
nearly fourteen years ago, and only eighteen of that number went to 
work on the land. If the change were made compulsory (as proposed), 
the majority of the scholars would suffer in order that a few might 
possibly profit. I think the curricula of all the schools in the country 
should be such as shall develop our pupils’ intelligence, and equip them 
for the battle of life, so that they may be able to adapt themselves to 
any calling. It is perfectly useless to try to make a boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age an expert in any branch. . . . Looking at the 
matter from the view of the greatest good of the greater number, I don't 
think any single subject taught in rural schools at present could be dis- 
placed with advantage by agriculture, 


RURAL schools have, no doubt, many shortcomings, but the 
remedy does not lie in the direction of a curriculum with a 
technical tint, but in raising the standard and age of exemption, 
and in paying country schoolmasters high salaries. But, even 
in this part of the country, I find, the wealthy landowner, like 
Mr. Dombey, is disposed to say: *I am very far from being 
friendly to what is called by persons of levelling sentiments 
‘general education.’ But it is necessary that the inferior classes 
should continue to be taught to know their position, and to 
conduct themselves properly. So far I approve of schools.” 


REJOICING in the possibilities of a nebulous Central Authority, 
the chief concern of the politicians of the teaching profession is 
now,of course, the kind and constitution of local bodies for 
educational purpose:. The Headmasters’ Conference, I see, is 
of opinion that such bodies should exercise jurisdiction over 
areas sufficiently large to permit of a complete organization of 
educational work. That is to say, the Conference, without 
committing itself to details, favours some such proposal as that 
advanced by the Birmingham Church Council. The proposal 
of the Church Council has the merit of plausibility—and that is 
all It is a harmless amusement—for those who have the 
leisure—to remould “this sorry scheme of things entire”; to 
forget the past, ignore the present, and begin again ; to spread 
the wings of fancy regardless of the cage of fact. And, even if 
we had a clean slate upon which to design an ideal scheme of 
educational administration, it is doubtful whether the proposals 
of the Church Council would be effective. My knowledge of 
the subject is imperfect, but I understand that we already 
possess a complete and reasonably efficient system of local 
government. Until comparatively recently there was, it is said, 
" a chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of rates." 
If, therefore, it is agreed that the supply of education is a public 
concern involving an increasiny expenditure of taxes and rates, 
I am not able, on general grounds, to perceive the advantage 
of setting up new authorities, and mapping out new areas. On 
the other hand, 1 am disposed to think both educational 
interests and local government would gain by associating 
education with other public affairs. A good cause would enlist 
civic patriotism, and the added responsibility would attract 
more of the best men to the Local Council. The only idea, it 
seems to me, which renders the Birmingham scheme somewhat 
plausible is that of including in each district “the nucleus of 
the whole elements of a system of education from primary 
schools to the University.” This idea would entitle the scheme 
to serious consideration, if it were not obvious that it is not in 
the least degree important, or even necessary, for each area to 
include all the stages of the ladder. When an educational 
institution ceases to be local it becomes non-local, or national, 
and can be dealt with by the Central Authority. And local 
interests will be best served, in the long run, by relying upon 
the duly constituted and accountable civic authorities. The 
distrust of these bodies displayed by certain persons is not 
commendable, and is difficult to understand. 

The teaching profession [said a member of the Manchester City 
Council, two or three years ago] will certainly occupy all the positions 
in the schools that have to be taught, and there they will have their due 
influence ; but that is no reason why they should be the governing body 
in everything that relates to education. . . . Thesecondary schools are 
called upon to exist for the parents; whereas it would seem as if the 
whole country existed for the teaching profession. . . . We shall not 


gain anything in educational work by assuming that the teaching pro- 
fession knows best what is wanted by the public at large. 


The gentleman's views were extreme, but he voiced, I am 
disposed to think, the opinion of the future. The interest of the 
parent in the work of our schools, it must be remembered, is 
now to be reinforced by the more practical concern of the 
ratepayer. 


THE space at my disposal will not permit reference to the 
Bill for Secondary Education —the manifesto of the Church 
party— which had many points to recommend it ; the amazing, 
but abortive, proposal ot Mr. C. E. Luard, for the creation of 
authorities for educational purposes ; the entertaining struggle, 
in connexion with Clause VII., between the London Techni- 
cal Education and School Boards ; and other incidents of the 
year. Among the multitude of ready counsellors and reforming 
spirits of the new education, it is comforting to reflect, with the 
Bishop of London, that there are fashions in education just as 
there are in dress: “ The children, after all, were being taught 
the old-fashioned things in other ways ; and, on the whole, 
the old modes of teaching were the only ones that would really 
prevail." 

Myself, when young, did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it, and about : but evermore 

Came out by the same door where in I went. 


*STALKY & CO." AT WESTWARD HO' 


HE Editor asks for a note on the reception of “ Stalky & 
Co." at Westward Ho! ZTotellthe plain truth, Westward 
Ho! is a little sick of hearing about “ Stalky & Co." Corre- 
spondence in the dailies, criticisms in the magazines, and the 
eager questionings of earnest but wearisome inquirers have all 
contributed to this end. Yet an attempt shall be made. To 
begin with the boys themselves. They read the book with 
avidity and delight. The adventures of the wickedly ingenious 
“three” are exactly such as appeal to the “ young barbarian.” 
Therefore he admires them in print ; glories in their escapades ; 
regards their numerous “scores” over the masters as in every way 
to be commended and evenemulated. But he does not emulate 
them. He finds his actual surroundings very different from 
those of the stories. He sometimes goes so far as to respect 
and like his masters. Nay, some of these same barbarians 
have even called the Stalky trio “ beastly cads,” and wondered 
what the rest of the school could have been like to allow itself 
to be sodomineered. ‘Thetruth isthat the book is an eminently 
readable one, and Westward Ho! boys find an additional 
charm in the fact that the scene is laid in their own domains. 
But they do not regard it as in any way a picture of themselves 
or any of their predecessors. It is, in short, “fiction founded 
on fact,” and how much that “ fact” is they do not know, but 
are rather inclined to suspect. 

Old Boys are reticent. They can tell you who “Stalky,” 
“McTurk,” “ Beetle,” * King,” “ Prout,” “ Padre,” and the rest 
of them really were ; but they are not inclined to take the tales 
about them at all seriously. They have never heard of the 
events narrated as having actually taken place. Here are two 
or three remarks of O.U.S.C.’s, some contemporaneous with 
Kipling. 

“He makes the Head a real good chap, and all the other 
masters fools or rogues. It doesn’t say much for the Head in 
his selection of assistant-masters !” 

"No, I never heard of the gasometer trick— good idea, 
though !—nor of the dead cat or the Bideford episode. Possibly 
they happened, but I rather doubt it. Fact is, the book's only 
a yarn, and a good yarn; but I don't think there's much truth 
In it.” 

“< King! represents So-and-so. If that is really the case, 
Kipling is most unfair, for So-and-so was his best friend at 
school— gave him the run of his study, and so on. Very strict 
disciplinarian, but awfully good to Kipling." "28 

With Old Boys, again, " Stalky & Co.” is fiction, possibly 
founded on fact. 

The masters now at the College rcad the book with as much 
glee as the boys. But as a picture of schoo! life it hardly 
appeals to them. Perhaps, if they came across a few “ Stalkys,” 
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it might. But they do not say very much. They are all sub- 
sequent to Kipling’s time, and, after all, only masters ! 

“Foxy” and one or two of the servants who were contem- 
porary with “ Stalky" and “ Beetle” are hard to draw. West- 
ward Ho' is not unknown to the American enthusiast, and 
they are not effusive in reply to questions. But they wag their 
heads and smile quietly, and generally hint that the stories are 
not exactly true. 

In short,“ Stalky & Co.” seems to represent school life at 
Westward Ho! about as accurately as the Homeric poems 
represent Greek life under the early kings There is no per- 
spective. The book is truer to nature than the much abused 
“Eric,” but yet not true. And Westward Ho! is becoming 
more and more inclined to regard it as something vaguely 
dealing with itself, but not really coming home. So it reads the 
book, enjoys it, and that is all. A. H. W. 


NEW BRONTEANA. 


H E history of the Bronté family has been so diligently in- 
vestigated of late that there can be but little left for 
gleaners. We believe, however, that the following extracts from 
the school register of the Clergy Daughters’ School, Caster- 
ton, have never before been published. On their interest there is 
no need to dilate. The correspondent who sends them to us 
also calls attention to a little known work by the Rev. W. Carus 
Wilson, entitled “Thoughts suggested to the Superintendent 
and Ladies of the Clergy Daughters’ School at Casterton,” as 
illustrating and justifying in part the caricature of the black 
marble clergyman in “ Jane Eyre.” 

“Charlotte Brontë. Entered August 10, 1824. Writes in- 
differently. Ciphers a little, and works neatly. Knows nothing 
of grammar, geography, history, or accomplishments. Alto- 
gether clever of her age, but knows nothing systematically [at 
eight years old!]. Left school June ist, 1825.— Governess.? 

The following entries may also be of interest :— 

Marie Bronté, aged 10 (daughter of Patrick Bronté, Haworth, 
near Keighley, Yorks). 

July 1, 1824. Reads tolerably. Writes pretty well. Ciphers 
a little. Works badly. Very little of geography or history. 
Has made some progress in reading French, but knows nothing 
of the language grammatically. Left February 14, 1825, in ill- 
health, and died May 16, 1825." 

_ [Her father's account of her is :—“ She exhibited during her 
illness many symptoms of a heart under Divine influence. 
Died of decline.”] 

“Elizabeth Bronté, age 9. (Vaccinated. Scarlet fever, whooping- 
cough.) Reads little ; writes pretty well ; Ciphers none [szc]. 
Works very badly. Knows nothing of grammar, geography, 
history, or accomplishments. Left in ill-health, May 31, 1825. 
Died June 13, 1825, in decline.” 

“Emily Brontë. Entered November 25, 1824, age 534. Reads 


l 574. 
very prettily, and works a little. Left June 1, 1825. Sub- 


sequent career-—Governess.” 


—— — ——. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A HEADMASTER ON HEADMASTERS AND 
ASSISTANTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I have no wish to continue the correspondence on the 
Oundle question, which you have wisely broughtto a close. But 
I should be grateful if you would allow me very briefly to enter 
a protest against the terms in which Mr. Almond, I hope and 
believe inadvertently, has spoken of the relation between head- 
masters and their colleagues. He talks of a headmaster 
“obliged to work with unsuitable /oo/s, and, again, of “the 
free selection of his own zzs?runmcnts and methods.” I submit 
that such language is alike uncourteous and unprofessional, and 
l cannot conceive that it really represents the point of view 
trom which Mr. Almond has so long and so successfully 
governed Loretto. Indeed, to any one familiar with our public 
schools it is as ludicrous as it is impertinent. Can any one, 


for instance, imagine my old headmaster, Dr. Goulburn, fora ! 
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moment thinking of his colleague and life-long friend, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, as his “tool” or “instrument,” 
or his Grace, even on the day he went down from Trinity to 
Rugby, consenting to be looked at in that light’ It should be 
remembered, too, that examples are not infrequent of assistant- 
masters whose academic, or literary, or professional reputation 
is superior to that of their chiefs—a superiority which a generous 
chief is the first to recognize. Nor isit likely that such examples 
will become rarer if governing bodies persist in selecting head- 
masters from a small section of the profession, not necessarily 
superior to their fellows in attainments, teaching power, or 
force of character. Surely the public opinion of the profession 
is by this time pretty well agreed that, whatever their strict legal 
position, the masters of a public school form a dignified body, 
among whom the headmaster is primus inter pares, with greater 
responsibilities, no doubt, and corresponding powers ; but in 
the same relation to them as the colonel of a regiment to the 
officers, or the principal of a University college to the pro- 
fessors. No doubt age and experience and recognized ability 
constitute additional claims to a deference and a loyalty which 
are generally rendered most freely whether such claims exist 
or not; I can call to mind at least one headmaster who, placed 
at a comparatively early age at the head of a body of men 
many of whom were his senior in years, and at least his equal 
in attainments and professional standing, and placed there 
against their will, never failed for many years to find among 
them unwavering loyalty and cordiality. 

Perhaps, I may just add, without argument, one word as to 
my own view on the general question of appointment and 
dismissal. Both should be in the hands of the governing body, 
on the initiative of the headmaster. This should not include 
provisional appointments, and the period of probation might be 
a fairly long one, extending, in some cases, to as much as two 
years ; but, the appointment once made by the governing body, 
it should be revocable by them alone. Under this system I 
have worked for nearly a quarter of century, both as headmaster 
and as member ofa governing body which controls more schools 
than any similar body in the country, and I have always found 
it work well.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. W. EVE. 


THE MANCHESTER CONCORDAT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1k,— Kindly allow me a brief rejoinder to your contributor's 
comments on my letter in your Deceinber issue. I venture to 
say that nothing is known here of * aggrieved teachers" ; and 
that it would be well if the “facts furnished by officials working 
in harmony with the New Victoria University commercial 
scheme" were made known to the public. Their value and 
bearing could then be appreciated. The Grammar School is a 
secondary school of a high class. It is not necessarily con- 
cerned with commercial instruction, any more than with tech- 


nical instruction. As for the Owens College, its right to develop ` 


higher commercial teaching as part of its graduate courses has 
never been, nor is it now, in question. It may please your 
contributor to regard my statement as to the anticipatory 
character of the Concordat in relation to Clause VII. as 
ludicrous ; but the statement is, nevertheless, a fact. 

As to the Blue Book (C 8,707), January 27, 1897, a reference 
to it will plainly show that the words are not mine, but those of 
some one who has attempted in a sentence to express what I 
said by way of evidence at much greater length. Moreover, the 
Concordat did not come into active application till the end of 
the Session of 1896-7; and, consequently, my words as to 
“wasteful duplication” were true at the time I spoke. The 
educational organization of Manchester is fair subject for com- 
ment, but not for misrepresentation. 

Municipal Technical School. 

December 27, 1899. 


J. H. REYNOLDs. 


JOTTINGS. 


EARLY in the new year Mr. John C. Nimmo will publish the first 
volume, by Prof. Sayce, of Oxford, of ‘The Semitic Series," an 
important new series of standard handbooks intended to present com- 
pactly and in popular scientific form a knowledge of the more im- 
portant facts in the history, religion, government, language, customs, 
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&c., of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and allied Semitic races of ancient 
history in a way that will be serviceable to the reading public generally, 
as well as to teachers and masters, students, the clergy, and others. 
The first volume is: ‘‘ Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs 
(with special reference to the Contract Tablets and Letters)," by the 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. Other volumes 
will follow at regular intervals ; each will be complete in itself, and the 
series, taken as a whole, will neglect no phase of the general results 
of recent scientific research. The authors are selected from the most 
eminent authorities, each being a specialist in his subject, while it is 
worthy of mention that they go, in almost every instance, to the 
original sources for their facts, and thus avoid the errors liable to arise 
in following those who derive their information from other sources. 


THE annual meeting of the Scottish Modern Language Association 
was held at Glasgow on December 9. The outgoing President, Mr. 
G. Hein, of Aberdeen, congratulated the Association on the large 
increase in members that had taken place during the year in con- 
sequence of the admission to membership of all interested in modern 
languages. Previously membership was limited to secondary modern 
language teachers. The main work of the Association had been an 
agitation for the proper recognition of modern languages in bursary 
examinations and representations to the Scuttish Education Depart- 
ment as to the French and German papers set for tne Leaving Certi- 
ficate. They had to thank Sir H. Craik for the careful consideration 
he had given to their complaints. 


CHRISTMAS PiuMs. —“ Arislóte (Aristotle) was a great philosopher. 
He invented platitudes.” ‘*Give the comparative and superlative of 
far.” —** Father, grandfather.” ‘* Distinguish the scope of the four 
Gospels.” —‘** St. Matthew was written for the publicans, St. Mark for 
the Gentiles, St. Luke for the middle classes, but St. John is the divine.” 
** Quote Tennyson’s last wish."—** May I see Pilate face to face, when 
I have crossed the bar.” 


THE Technical Education Board of the London County Council, at 
its meeting on December 18, awarded 280 Junior County Scholar- 
ships to boys and girls under thirteen years of age. These scholar- 
ships are tenable either at secondary schools or at approved upper 
standard departments of elementary schools. It is noticeable that the 
first twenty boys on the list all come from Board schools, and all but 
two of the first twenty girls. 


OFFICIAL reticence is not always easy to understand. We announced 
on December 1 that Mr. D. R. Fearon had been added to the 
Departmental Committee on the Organization of the Board of Education 
Office. Our announcement seems to have caused a little fluttering in 
the dove-cotes; but it was not until December 11 that the Z7/;es was 
authorized to announce the appointment. This sort of secrecy is 
purposeless and irritating. 


PROF. SPIERS’ energetic efforts to counteract the unwise action of 
newspaper editors by urging forward the work of the ** Entente 
Cordiale " has met a suitable reward in a gracious message from the 
Queen, sent in response to a telegram forwarded by the members of this 
Association. There is no doubt that, in spite of irritating newspaper 
paragraphs, a very real entente cordiale exists between the French and 
English nations. 


A CASE has been heard before the magistrates at Halifax which may 
make schoolmasters cautious, and which shows how carefully children 
are protected by the law. Schoolmasters, especially in villages, are 
often expected to punish for out-of-school offences. In this case the 
offence was admitted. The schoolmaster—Mr. Dyche, the well known 
Secretary to the Association of Higher Grade Schools-—appears to have 
seized the boy by the scruff of the neck, and to have marched him off 
to his parents. For this he was charged with assault, and, although the 
magistrates dismissed the summons, Mr. Dyche got a wigging. We 
thought it was the duty of every citizen to act as a constable in case of 
necessity, and to run the risk of being summoned for a technical 
assault. 


WE commend the following to those of our readers who like statistics, 
but we do not guarantee the Bishop's arithmetic :—*‘ The Bishop of 
Ripon says that sixty years ago 44 per cent. of our population were 
unable to sign their names ; now, less than 7 per cent. were so illiterate. 
Instead of a circulation of 3,250,000 newspapers per month then, we 
have now the prodigious total of 7,000,000 a day." 


THE total number of entries for the Cambridge Local Examination is 
higher than in previous years. Some sixteen thousand candidates 
presented themselves a fortnight ago, to gain the University’s certificate. 


THE authorities of Université Hall (95 Boulevard St. Michel, Paris) 
write to ask us to mention a holiday course for Christmas, held at this 
institution. The information reaches us a little late. But any one 
going to Paris to study French, whether in the holidays or not, would 
find Université Hall a suitable place of residence. 


WE cull one or two extracts from speeches made on education topics 
during the past month :—‘' No child should leave school without 
understanding the principles of government, so that when he grew up 
he might be able to give an intelligent vote as a citizen. Good 
secondary education was the best preparation for the technical school, 
as had been abundantly proved in Germany." —Mr. BRYCE, at North- 
ampton. 


** Wr need a thorough reform of the whole system of secondary 
education in this country, and more power to help it forward out of the 
rates."— Lord SrENCER, at Northampton. 


** EVERY effort to be proficient was a good moral training, and he 
would say to all boys who had made the etlort and had failed: * Do not 
be disheartened, do not think that because you have failed your efforts 
have been useless. Far from it. In these efforts you may be laying 
the foundation of a knowledge, painfully, patiently, slowly acquired, 
which, with perseverance, with industry, may in good time bear 
plenteous fruit. "—Lord RussELL, at Merton. 


* FROEBEL is no dreamer. He meant business—the soundest busi- 
ness that has ever been done in the factory of education. ”—Sir GEORGE 
KEKEWICH, at West Kensington. 


MR. A. A. MACDONELL, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, has been 
elected Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford University, in place of the late 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams. 


Mr. HENRY JOHN: Bovp-CAKRrENTER, M. A. of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. Ernest Wynn-Williams, B. A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, have been appointed two of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Schools. 


Mr. GRAFTON ELLIOT-SMITH, B.A. of St. John's College, has 
been appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of 
Cambridge. 


THE Trustees of King William's College, Isle of Man, have 
appointed the Rev. E. H. Kempson, M.A., late student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at present assistant-master at Harrow School, as 
Principal of the college, in succession to the late Rev. F. B. Walters. 
Mr. Kempson will begin his duties at the opening of the next term 


THE Committee of the British and Foreign School Society has 
appointed Mr. Arthur Burrell, M.A., to be Principal of the Borough 
Road College, Isleworth, vce Mr. Withers, who takes up the duties of 
the new Chair of Education at Owens College, Manchester, at the 
beginning of next term. Mr. Burrell was educated at Dulwich College, 
and in his last year was captain of the school. Subsequently he 
obtained a classical scholarship at Wadham College, Oxford, and 
was placed in the Second Class in Classical Moderations and in Lifere 
Humaniores, Since 1882 he has been a member of the staff of the 
Bradford Grammar School. 


THE inquiries of the Charity Commission in Lancashire have 
resulted in making another obsolete foundation available for modern 
needs. Since the Government now undertakes free education in the 
elementary schools, the foundations of Richard Balshaw, 1782, and of 
Ellen Fisher, 1829, will henceforth be administered for the purposes of 
secondary education, under a scheme approved by the Committee of 
Council on Education, and it has been decided to open a new High 
School for Girls at Leyland, Lancashire, early in the new year. The 
newly appointed Headmistress is Miss Augusta Bare, of the Royal 
Holloway College and the Cambridge Training College for Women 
Teachers ; formerly assistant-mistress in one of the Frances Mary Buss 
Schools, the Camden School, London. 


THE Eton College Chronicle has printed as a supplement a remarkable 
list of the Eton men now serving in South Africa. There are (or, alas ! 
were) 400 Eton othcers, among them Lord Roberts, Lord Methuen, 
General Lyttelton, and Sir Redvers Buller. The last of these was 
removed from Ilarrow to Eton. 


THE recently published statistics of the London School Board Con- 
tinuation Schools are distinctly startling. The students, who in 
1897 numbered §7,500, have gone up to 109,000, or almost double in 
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1898. The average attendance, however, which in the former year 
was as low as 19,700, or about one-third only, has not improved, but 
rather otherwise, and stood at 28,180, or not very much more than one- 
fourth. On comparing with the schools in several of the administrative 
counties, we find that there is a very serious difference, as averages of 
50 per cent. to 70 per cent. are quite common even in the most rural 
districts. But, again, looking at the grants earned as a test of efficiency, 
we find that these have only risen from £17,200 to £19,400, an actual 
fall in average attendance of from 17s. 5d. to 13s. gd. a head. Working 
the figures out on the total students, they come in the year 1898 to no 
more than 3s. 7d. per student on the books. The Education Depart- 
ment's Return shows that in the administrative counties (including 
London) the average grant per head was made as 8s. 7d. in 1897, and 
in 1898 was 8s. 6d. There must be some explanation of this serious 
difference in London ; and, surely, even Mr. Lyulph Stanley will not 
deny that the free admission system in 1898 had a great deal to do with 
this state of affairs. Meanwhile, the cost to the Board, which does not 
depend on the efficiency, but rather otherwise, has risen from £52,073 
to £77,737. This is more than £3 each on the average attendance. 
The various County Councils which (as some thirty of them do) ‘‘ run” 
all the evening schools in their counties reckon that each pupil earns 
from IOs. to 17s. 6d., and costs them from 7s. to ros. a head on the 
average attendance. This is a very ditferent condition of things, and 
fully justifies the efforts of Dr. Macnamara, and others, to reform the 
London system, and place it under the more vigilant control of a 
Special Committee. 


THE FROEBEL INSTITUTE. 


HE success of the School and Kindergarten, which form part of the 
Froebel Institute at West Kensington, has been so great that the 
Council of the Institute have found it necessary to nearly double the 
accommodation, and there are now seats for at least one hundred and 
sixty children—eighty-seven are already in attendance. The Training 
College of the Institute has for some time been quite full. On December 
13 the new wing was opened by Sir George kekewich, with whom was 
Lady Kekewich. Mr. W. Mather (lately M.P. for Salford), the Chair- 
man of the Institute, was in the chair, and there were present Lady 
Lockwood, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs Lyell, General and Mrs. Schwabe, the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, Mr. H. C. Bowen, and 
a large number of parents and well wishers of the Instititute. Mr. 
Mather gave a brief history of the Institute and of its purpose—to give 
under the best conditions a practical example of Froebelian principles 
and methods at work, not only in the Kindergarten, but also in the 
School—and welcomed Sir George to the new buildings. 
sir GEORGE, on rising to declare the new wing open, spoke brightly 
and most sympathetically of the good work which the Institute was 
doing—not only within its own walls, but also outside them. He was 
perhaps a little premature in speaking of the great progress of Froe- 
belian ideas and methods in our public infant schools; but no doubt 
some progress has been made, and the hearty approval and good wishes 
of one in his position were very encouraging to all Froebelians. 
General Schwabe, in thanking Sir George for his presence and approval, 
spoke of the special problems the Institute had to solve, its desire to add 
to itself a free kindergarten, and the satisfactory progress in the depart- 
ments already established. He, as all present, regretted the absence, 
through illness, of Mr. C. G. Montefiore, who had been, and was, the 
life and soul of the work which was being done. Mr. H. C. Bowen 
seconded the vote of thanks, and spoke more generally of the progress 
of Froebelian ideas in England, and, in particular, of .the difficulties of 
applying Froebelian principles and methods to the higher work of 
schools. He had no doubt that the staff would rise to the difficulties. 
He hoped that the time would soon come when Froebelian 
certificates would be not only partially but fully recognized by the 
Education Department. The children then gave some pretty and 
graceful songs and ball games, during a pause in which two parents 
spoke very heartily of the debt they owed to Madame Michaelis, Miss 
Boys Smith, and the staff generally. The meeting then broke up, and 
went to look at the new rooms and to take tea in the library. We may 
add that the Institute has, during the autumn term, opened a kinder- 
garten with low fees in its neighbourhood for those who would ordinarily 
go to the public elementary schools. 


OALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


[Zems for next month’s Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 
1-20.—French Holiday Course at Caen. Apply Walter Robins, 
g Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 
1-6.—Incorporated Society of Musicians. 
Scarborough. 
2-6.—College of Preceptors. 


Annual Conference at 


Exam. of Teachers for Diplomas. 


Lectures on ** Fluids in 


2, 4, 6, 9.—Royal Institution, at 3 p.m. 
(Adapted to à 


Motion and at Rest," by C. Vernon Boys. 
juvenile auditory.) 

3-4.—Free Assembly Hall, Edinburgh (at 11 a.m. each day). Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland. Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting. 

5-27.— English Education Exhibition, 1900, at the Imperial Institute, 
at II a.m. to 7 p.m. daily (Sundays excepted). (For programme 
of Conferences, &c., see below.) 

8. — London University. Matriculation Exam. begins. 

10--11.—Guildhall, London, E.C. Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters. Annual General Meeting. (Dinner at Hotel Cecil, 
January 10, evening. Service at St. Lawrence, Jewry, on 
January 11, at IO a.m. ; preacher, the Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D.) 

1I-12. —Association of Principals and Lecturers in Training Colleges. 
Annual General Meeting at Imperial Institute. 

1z,—College of Preceptors, at 2.30 p.m. Annual Meeting Private 
Schools’ Association. (Annual Dinner at Hotel Cecil, at 
6.30 p.m.) 

12-15.—Meeting of Schoolmasters, College Tutors, and Lecturers at 
Eton College. 

13, 15, 16. — Conferences arranged by Teachers Guild at Imperial 
Institute. (See Teachers' Guild Report.) 

15.— Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

15.— London University. Preliminary Science (M.B.) Exam. begins. 

15.—University College School, London. Lent Term begins. 

16. — University College, London, at 4 p.m. Prof. Foxwell's lectures 
on **The Economics of Currency, Banking, and Finance " 
begin. 

ME Lect College, London, at 5 p.m. Prof. Ker's lectures on 
* The Relations of English and French Literature (Sixteenth 
Century) " begin. 

18. — University College, London, at 4 p.m. Prof. Thane's lectures on 
* Anatomy " (for Fine Art students) begin. At 6 p.m. Prof. 
Schechter's public lecture on ** A Glimpse into the Life of the 
Jews in the Age of Jesus the Son of Sirach " (Part I.) At 
8.30 p.m. The Rev. Stopford Brooke's course of six lectures 
on '* The Poetry of Robert Browning ” begins. 

18. —Bedíord College. tent Term begins. 

I9. — University College, London, at 3 p.m. Prof. Sully's lectures on 
“ Ethics" begin. At 4.30 p.m. Mr. McDougall’s course on 
“ Experimental Psychology" begins. At 5.30 p.m. Mr. 
Baly's lectures on ** Methods of Spectroscopy" begin. 

19.—Royal Institution, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Flight," by Lord 
Rayleigh. 

19.—29 Dover Street, W., at 8 p.m. Lecture (subject to be an- 
nounced. (British Child-Study Association. ) 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the February issue of the Journal of Education. 

23.—University College, London, at 12 (noon). Prof. Housman's 
course of eight lectures on ‘‘ Latin Poetry, from Ennius to 
Juvenal," begins. At 5 p.m. Assistant-Prof. Foster's lectures 
on ** Shakespeare " begin. 

24.— Notting Hill High School, at 5.30 p.m. First of ten lectures by 
Prof. Earl Barnes, on ‘‘ History of Education." (First 
lecture free.) 

26 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the February issue of the Journa! 
of Education. 

27.—Royal College of Physicians, Ireland. Return forms for Licentiate 
Exam. 

27.— King's College, W.C., at 10 a.m. Lecture on ‘ The Teaching 
of Elementary Algebra," by Prof. W. H. H. Hudson. 

29. — University College, London, at 4 p.m. Prof. Gardner's lectures 
on ‘Recent Excavations” begin. At 8.30 p.m. Prof. 
Priebsch’s first lecture on ** German Literature.” 

31.— University College, London, at 5 p.m. Prof. Butler's lectures on 
** Macchiavelli’s Principe " begin. 

31.—Girton College, Cambridge. Return forms and fees for March 
Exams. 


The February issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Wednesday, January 31. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 


Official Programme of Lectures, &c., to be held at the Imperial 
Institute. 

January 6, 11 a.m.—Conference, ** The Conditions of the Formation 
of a Register of Secondary Schools." Opener, R. Wormell, Esq. 
Paper, ‘The Sanitary Requirements of Buildings used for School 
Purposes," by Arthur Newsholme, Esq., M.D. 2 p.m.— Paper, *' Ex- 
amination Tests, Oral and Written," by H. L. Withers, Esq. Paper, 
** Ora] Examinations as conducted in France," by Miss E. Williams. 

January 8, 3.30 p.m.— Lecture on ''The Use of the Lantern in 
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Education,” illustrated by a series of Geographical Slides, by A. W. 
Andrews, Esq. 4.30.— Paper, ‘‘ The Place of Languages in a Modern 
School," by S. R. Hart, Esq. 

January 9, 2.30 p.m.— Paper, ‘‘ Manual Instruction in Secondary 
Schools," by W. A. Knight, Esq. 

January 10, 11 a. m. —Addresses by Prof. E. C. Miall, F.R.S., and 
Miss Von Wyse, on '' The Teaching of Botany." 2 p.m.—Address 
by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, on ‘‘ Juvenile Research," with experiments 
by Tuvenile Assistants and Lantern Slides. 

January 11, 11 a. m. —(1) History Lesson on ** A Visit to Athens in 
the Age of Pericles,” by Miss Annie Yelland ; (2) Paper by Prof. 
Rippmann on ‘‘ The Reform Method of Modern Language Teaching." 
3 p.m.—(1) Address by the President of the Association of Principals 
in Training Colleges. (2) Address by the Right Rev. Dr. Mandell 
Creighton, Lord Bishop of London. 

January 12, 10.30 a. m.—(1) Motion by Rev. Morley Stevenson, on 
** Training in Kindergarten Methods." (2) Motion by Mr. J. W. Adam- 
son, on ''Training of Pupil Teachers." (3) Paper by Mr. H. A. 
Reatchlous, on ** The Future of Science in Training Colleges." (4) Ad- 
dress, by the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B., on '* The Future Supply of 
Teachers and the Methods of Training them." 2.30 p. m.— (1) Paper 
by Principal Salmon on ‘‘The Training of Teachers in America." 
(2) Paper by Prof. Welton, on ‘‘ The Syllabus and Examination in the 
Theory of Teaching, with Suggestions for their Amendment." 

January 13, 3 p.m.— Conference, ** What should be the terms of 
admission to the Register of Teachers for those about to enter tbe Profes- 
sion?" Openers, R. Wormell, Esq., and Miss A. T. Cooper. 

January 15, 2 p.m.— Conference, ‘‘ By what means can a Closer 
Organization and better Conjoint Action amongst Teachers be estab- 
lished?” Openers, the Hon. and Rev. Canon E. Lyttelton, M.A., 
and J. H. Yoxall, Esq., M.P. 

January 16, 3 p. m. — Conference, ** How can Maps, Pictures, Photo- 
graphs, and Lantern Slides be best used in Teaching?" Openers, 
Mrs. Bryant and Lionel W. Lyde, Esq. 

January 17, Annual Meeting of the Association of Directors and 
Organizing Secretaries for Technical and Secondary Education. 

January 18, 10.30-12.30— Demonstration Kindergarten classes. 
3-4 p.m.—Lecture by Miss Dale, on ''The Teaching of English 
Reading." 

January 19, 10. 30- 12. 30. — Demonstration classes with children from 
the Froebel Educational Institute. 3-4 p. m.—Lecture by Miss M. E. 
Findlay, B.A., on ** Method in Infant Teaching," 

January 20, 10. 30-12. 30. — Demonstration classes with children from 
the Camden House Kindergarten, Baker Street. 

January 22. —Annual General Meeting of the Royal Drawing Society. 
Lecture by T. R. Ablett, Esq., on ** The Teaching of Drawing to every 
Boy and Girl." 

January 23, 11 a.m.-1 p.m.—Demonstrations of, and short lectures 
on, the instruction of the deaf and dumb by teachers and pupils from 
the Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing. 2 p.m.—Dr. 
Symes Thompson, address on “The Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 4 p.m.—Lecture by A. W. Andrews, Esq., on ‘‘ The Geo- 
graphy of South Africa." 

January 24, 11 a.m.-1 p. m.—Demonstrations of, and short lectures 
on, the instruction of the deaf and dumb by teachers and pupils from 
the Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, Ealing. 3.30 p. m.— 
Lecture by Mrs. Clement Parsons, ** Education as it is understood in 
the Parents’ National Educational Union.”’ 

January 25, 2.30 p.m.—Lecture by W. van Praagh, Esq., on ** The 
Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb.” 

January 26, 3.30 p.m — Conference on ** The Position of Women in 
the Administration of Secondary Education." Opener, the Countess of 
Aberdeen. 

January 27, 3-4 and 5-6 p.m.— Physical training display, under the 
direction of the South-Western Polytechnic. 

The lectures, &c., are open free to the public. For admission to 
Conference of January 11,apply for tickets to Dr. Kimmins, Bermondsey 
Settlement Lodge, S.E. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Our Rarer British-breeding Birds. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
(Price 7s. 6d.  Cassell.)J—One of the most interesting books of the 
season. It is a supplement to ‘‘ British Birds’ Nests,” published in 
1895, and is illustrated by photographs taken by Mr. C. Kearton. It 
is the result, Mr. R. Kearton tells us, of railway and steamboat travel- 
ling covering something like ten thousand miles, and of many a 
long moorland tramp as well. The aim of the brothers has been 
to complete the list of British-breeding birds, and give pictures of their 
nests, eggs, or breeding-places; but, though they have ‘‘trampled on 
impossibilities," there are still a few of our rarest birds which have so far 
eluded their search. They are not likely to give up their quest while 
any chance of success remains, and we hope there will be a further 
addition to this series, one that must always be of intense interest to any 


lover of Nature. Mr. Kearton makes an eloquent appeal for the pre- 
servation of our rare birds—a dithicult question, since the very means 
taken to preserve them sometimes lead to their destruction. Mr. 
Kearton's wanderings after his ‘‘ subjects” are written in a pleasant, 
unaffected style, enlivened with many an anecdote and picturesque 
detail ; and the photographs have attained a wonderful pitch of clearness 
and delicacy, whether the picture be of a tangle of reeds or leafage 
round some eggs, or a charming bit of English landscape behind a tree 
trunk where some bird has made its nest. 

A Book of Birds. By CARTON MOORE PARK. (Price §s. Blackie.) 
—We heartily welcome another of Carton Moore Park’s animal books. 
The illustrations are clever and original, and the whole get-up of the 
book is excellent. It would make a delighful New Year’s present for 
any child. 

The Children’s Hour. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Nels.n.)—This volume contains seven stories of a suitable length for 
reading aloud in the hour before bedtime. They are simply told in 
Mrs. Molesworth's pleasant fashion, and sure to be popular with the 
little folks for whom they are meant. The illustrations are nicely 
drawn ; and, though we prefer the black and white to the rather highly 
coloured, the little ones’ verdict may go the other way. But, surely, 
the teller of ** That Imp of a Dog ” is a grown-up person—not the little 
girl of the picture. 

The Silver Link. Vol. VIII. (Price 2s. Sunday School Union.) 
—This illustrated magazine gives plenty of variety for its size. Two 
serial stories run through it—one of a mining village, and the other the 
trials of a lady help. We must say, however, that the heroine is rather 
absurdly bent on being a martyr, though she does it from the best of 
motives. There is a ‘‘ lesson" for each Sunday in the year, and most 
of the short papers convey some moral. ** Everyday Life in Italy ” 


describes some picturesque street scenes and occupations. The prize 
competition is not lacking. 
The Crock of Gold. By S. BARING-GOULD. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 


—Twelve fairy tales, supposed to be told by a belated schoolmaster to 
the King and Queen of the Pixies, who finally reward him with the 
Crock of Gold. Some are from very old sources, legends and ballads 
of ancient days; while one or two have their origin in Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s fertile brain. They are excellently told, and the setting is very 
quaint and pretty. Country mayors and trustees of old foundations 
may object to the unflattering colours in which their portraits are 
painted, but every one else will find the book delightful. There are 
some good illustrations. 

We have received from Messrs. Methuen a very nice edition of 
Vanity Fair, in three small volumes (price 4s. 6d. net). They are 
prettily bound in cloth, and the print is clear and pleasant to read. 
Richard Doyle's clever pencil sketch of Thackeray forms the frontis- 
piece to the first volume, while the others have each one good illustra- 
tion by G. P. Jacomb- Hood. 

Messrs. Cassell send us an excellent edition of Treasure Island, by 
R. L. STEVENSON (price 6s.). Paper, print, and the numerous illus- 
trations by Wal Paget are all that cculd be desired. 

From the Leadenhall Press we have received three most attractive 
little books, reproductions of children's books of about a century ago— 
A New Ridale Book, 1778 ; The Daisy, 1807 ; and The Cowslip, 1811. 
They are got up as nearly as may be in the old style, in paper, print, 
and woodcuts, and are published at 1s. each. The covers are a curious 
medley in colour and design. 

A Queen among Girls. By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. (Price 
3s. 6d.  Blackie.)— Augusta Pembroke—the Queen among girls— 
begins by being a most unpleasant young person, and her conversion is 
rather too sudden and complete to be natural. Her attitude to her 
forlorn little brother is almost brutal for a third of the story, and then 
she veers round and sacrifices everything to him for the rest. We doubt 
if even a small public-school boy would so readily have adapted himself 
to the care and entertainment of the baker's little girls. The story is 
nicely written and illustrated. 

Priscilla. By E. EvERETT-GREEN and H. Louise BEDFORD. 
(Price 3s. 6d.. Nelson. )— Priscilla is the younger daughter of a country 
clergyman, and her love story, which ends happily, covers only 4 ew 
months of time. She isa bit spoilt and childish, but, on the whole, 
wins our sympathy. There are a few glaring absurdities. Priscilla 
feels the insult of Mrs. Pym's note informing her that the friendly help 
she has given Mr. Pym is to come to an end and be paid for by a 
present of a bicycle, but it does not occur to her that she can refuse the 
present. Mallory, tortured by suspense at Sydney, can think of no 
quicker way of obtaining news from England than by returning in a 
steamer which sails in a fortnight's time. The book is pleasantly 
written, and some of the illustrations are good ; but we may suggest that 
the head, even of a tall man, does not generally reach up to a second- 
Hoor balcony. 

Peacocks. By W. PERCY SMITH. (Price 1s. 6d. Blackie.)—It is 
to be hoped that there are few children so hard worked that they would 
exclaim with Pipa Savile: “ I hardly think life is worth living in May 
in London when it is hot and lesson time." The three children how- 
ever are packed off early in the book, to a country farm, ** Peacocks.” 
and an interesting account is given of their life there, and their attempts 
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to earn £10 to help a schoolboy brother out of a scrape. Anne isa 
most sensible young lady, and we like her naive remark on the subject 
of postscripts that ‘‘ people pay more attention to them than to any 
other part of the letter." The book is prettily got up. 

The Captain. (Newnes.)—To bring out a fresh boys’ magazine, 
when so many are already in existence, is a bold scheme, and success 
would make any further recommendation needless. Zhe Captain 
appeals specially to boys from the big public schools by publishing 
photographs of school captains of games, &c., and by filling its pages 
with perhaps a rather better class of story than is usually found in such 
magazines. The illustrations are quite up to the level of the matter. 

The Spy in the School. By ANDREW Home. (Chambers. )—The 
chief feature of the story is the mesmeric influence obtained over a weak- 
minded hoy by a swindler, who has managed to obtain a mastership in 
Melby School for the special purpose of securing some valuable papers 
belonging to the Headmaster, and the dire results thereof. Mr. Home 
has at least found a novel end for his villain, who is killed by an 
elephant he has ill treated. The mesinerized boy is not very interesting, 
and we greatly prefer his chum, Jack Tibbits, who is pretty often in 
mischief, and keeps things lively, and, in the end, he saves the situation. 
The story is brightly written and has plenty of incident. 

A Pair of Them. By JANE H. SrErTIGUE. (Blackie.)—We must 
say that this particular pair were enough to drive any guardians to 
distraction. Their fertile brains were never at rest, and always on 
mischief bent. Boys will find plenty to amuse and interest them in the 
varied pranks with which Will and Miles enliven their days. 

The New Penny Mavazine. (Cassell.)—It is certainly wonderful 
how much can be supplied at such a very moderate price. This 
Penny Magazine gives as much as many of those which cost sixpence a 
month, and would be a good present for any poor child. But we are 
rather sorry to see that Messrs. Cassell take stories freely from former 
publications of their own to use again. Many of the illustrations are 
by noted artists. 

Wolf’s Head. By E. GILLIAT. (Price 5s. Seeley.)—A story of 
the days of Robin Hood. The prince of outlaws has been living in 
quite a humdrum and domestic manner as Earl of Huntingdon at 
Thoresby, Castle when the tyranny of King John drives him once more 
to the greenwood. There is plenty of rough sport and jesting and tricks 
played by Robin Hood on Church dignitaries and others, who come in 
his way or cross his humour and outrage his idea of justice. We have 
also the tragedy of Prince Arthur’s murder at Rouen. The scene 
between the boy and Hubert is headed somewhat incongruously ** Uncle 
John's Pleasant Surprise." Robin Hood, of course, escapes triumph- 
antly from all the snares set for him, and we leave him dealing even- 
handed justice throughout Sherwood, Barnesdale, and Wensleydale. 

Rags and Tatters. By STELLA AUSTIN, (Price 2s. 6d. Wells 
Gardner. )—The story of Rags and Tatters, twin puppies, and of their 
unselfish owner Ted is well told, though the book scarcely comes up to 
the level of Miss Austin’s former story ** Stumps." Poor Rags suffers 
much at the hands of a showman who steals him, and Ted has other 
troubles to bear besides the loss of his dog ; but Rags finally returns to 
his master, and all ends happily. The book has four illustrations. 

(1) Zommy-4nne and the Three Hearts. By MABEL OSGOOD 
WRIGHT. (2) Wabeno the Magician. By MABEL Oscoop WRIGHT. 
(Price 6s. each Macmillan.)—The two volumes are really one story, 
so to call it. Natural history is made palatable by being tacked on 
to a thread of story of which Tommy-Anne is the heroine. Her 
innate love of all living things in the animal and vegetable world wins 
for her a pair of magic spectacles, so that she can see the seeds grow, 
and, at the same time, can understand all the different tongues in which 
birds, beasts. and flowers speak to each other. Children will find 
much to interest and divert them in these volumes, though Tommy- 
Anne’s incessant questions become a little wearisome ; and the 
iteration in the second volume of ** Ask Wabeno the Magician,” is 
trying. There are a number of illustrations, and the books are well 
got up. 

Driven into the Ranks, by the Rev. RABSON VENNEL (price Is. 
Sunday School Union), is a temperance tale. A young Congregation- 
alist minister is appointed to a chapel at Willowford. He begins by 
opposing teetotalism, which makes his subsequent conversion and ad- 
vocacy of the temperance cause more effective bv contrast. Of course, 
he gets into bad odour with the publicans, and one of them arranges 
to have him knocked on the head one dark night, but his friends rescue 
him; and he turns the public-house into a temperance inn. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Religion of the Romans. By 

W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A. (Macmillan.) 
The student of Roman religion finds it much easier to 
investigate what was wef the Roman religion than what was. 


He easily familiarizes himself with a horde of foreign importa- 
tions—Greek, Etruscan, Egyptian, Oriental; but his patience is 
severely taxed to discover the indigenous faith which underlay 
the colluvies religionum of the decadent Republic and the cosmo- 
politan Empire. And so the history of Roman religion comes 
to be of necessity the history of its corruption ; and what 7¢ 
was remains perplexing and obscure. For, in truth, the native 
Roman faith was already dead and fossilized before Rome 
became articulate in literature. The Romans we know—the 
men of the age of Cicero and Augustus— were indeed “ pagans 
suckled in a creed outworn," clinging, with a conservative, if 
contemptuous, tenacity, to an irrational ritual which betokened 
the ruin of a religion. The great priesthoods, the famines and 
pontifices, had been secularized into powerful political agencies. 
The glamour and the material charm of Greek polytheism had 
taken captive the simple and vague Roman numina ; an iconic 
Jupiter was a denationalized Jupiter, and modish deities had 
lost their character. 

Of the old Roman religion “the ground plan alone remains in 
the form of the calendar. To this we must hold fast if we would 
obtain any true conception of the religion of the earliest Roman 
State.” We possess fragments of some thirty of these calendars, 
and one which is all but complete. Although none of them is 
earlier than the Julian era, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that they preserve the features of the earlier calendar, and that 
they must be regarded as the fundamental and uncorrupted 
documents of the Roman religion. But a glance at the /as/ 
reproduced in the present volume will be sufficient to demonstrate 
that the bare record of days and festivals will avail the scholar 
little in his attempt to reconstruct on their foundation the fabric 
of a forgotten system of belief and worship. Something he will 
find embalmed in literature. Ovid, the fanciful and facile poet, 
has commented on the first half of the Julian year in his 
* Fasti”; Varro and Verrius Flaccus have subjected the ancient 
faith and the existing ritualto a serious, if not precisely scientific, 
investigation ; and for the fragments of their writings which 
remain we are bound to be grateful. But, when we have sup- 
plemented these sources by the scraps of information drawn from 
Servius, Macrobius, Gellius, Plutarch, and one or two others, 
our stock of knowledge is slight indeed, and ample space is left 
for conjectural ingenuity. Betrayed by a trust in treacherous 
philology, these Roman antiquaries were too often misled them- 
selves, as they misled their modern followers : they failed to 
explore very successfully “the hole of the pit whence they were 
digged." 

It is in no spirit of boasting that we are able confidently to 
assert that we are in some respects better qualified for the task 
than our Roman pioneers themselves, and that, at any rate, 
if we were in possession of their materials, we could make better 
and more scientific use of them. Dr. Mannhardt and the folk- 
lorists, his disciples, have had very much to say on the inter- 
pretation of Roman religious antiquities ; they have, in fact, 
revealed a new organon, and set the student in another 
climate of thought. He has now learnt to recognize, as the 
principle of sound criticism, “that myth changes while custom 
remains constant : men continue to do what their fathers did 
before them, though the reasons on which their fathers acted 
have been long forgotten. The history of religion is a long 
attempt to reconcile old custom with new reason: to finda sound 
principle for a practice which has become absurd ”—Frazer, 
* Golden Bough,” ii. 62. [n other words, the new canon runs: 
Study minutely the drama of religion; be very suspicious of 
the /evend annexed. It is on such a principle that we refuse 
to accept the obvious and seemingly inevitable reference of the 
rite of the veg7/uetum to the commemoration of the expulsion 
of the last Tarquin, and elect to see in it an instance of a 
* sacerdotal flight,” such as, e.g., the Bouphonia at Athens. 

Of course such a key may be used too freely. It 1s always 
possible to mistake the obscure and anomalous for a primitive 
survival ; it is always possible that legend may react on ritual. 
Such a problem is presented in the discussion of Mamurius 
(pages 44-50): “Are we to suppose that the later calendars 
here indicate a late growth of lepend, based on the name 
Mamurius, as occurring in the ‘Carmen Saliare, or that thev 
have preserved the shadow of an earlier and popular side of the 
March rites, which the State calendars left out of account?” 
Mr. Warde Fowler, after considerable hesitation, follows 


: Mommsen in the former and more conservative opinion. Mr. 


Frazer, in the “Golden Bough,” ii. 208, prefers to see in it a 
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“Roman custom of expelling the old Mars [Mamurius Veturius] 
atthe beginning of the new year.” And very tempting it is to 
regard the drama of the expulsion from the city of a man 
clothed in skins—the “ Mamurius "—described by Laurentius 
Lydus, as the chasing out of the Mars of the old year to make 
way for the Mars of the new. And, if we may dare to assume 
that this same day (March 14) was once the last day of the 
Salian antics, we might picture to ourselves these Salii engaged 
for a whole fortnight in panoply of war driving the obsolete, 
and therefore noxious, spirits of the old year forth from every 
corner of the city with clash of shields, and resting every 
evening at the ansio prescribed. It is a tempting speculation, 
and we may dare to hope that Mr. Warde Fowler will change 
his mind yet again. 

For it is, one feels, hazardous to differ from a writer who 
brings to his task the trained instinct of ripe scholarship. Mr. 
Warde Fowler can coax the truth out of a fragment or an 
allusion ; and yet so delicate is his sense of the value of 
probable evidence that he never coerces his evidence into the 
support of a prejudice. Open to light from all quarters, he is 
addicted to no one school of interpreters. He approaches each 
problem in turn with an eminently independent and disinterested 
temper ; dwelling tenderly and lingeringly on scraps of 
evidence, sifting with patient ingenuity the relevant from the 
irrelevant, the original element from the accretion ; reaching 
his conclusions without haste, and asserting them without 
dogmatism. That his task was often ungrateful and disappoint- 
ing we can well believe ; but we can assure him that his fear “that 
the book as a whole will not be found very interesting reading ” 
is absolutely groundless. We are all anthropologists now—at 
least, we are all interested in folk-lore! And, apart from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, the skill of literary presentation 
alone would constitute this work an English classic for teachers 
and learners alike. 

The reader who has travelled the circle of the Roman year 
with proper attention will, no doubt, find his appetite duly 
whetted for the chapter of “appreciations” at its close. But 
most readers may be safely recommended to £epz with the last 
chapter, as well as to end with it. It is well to realize at the 
outset that “the calendar contains jn a fossilized condition the 
remains of three different strata of religious or social develop- 
ment.” The earliest phase of Roman beliefs it records is that 
most primitive and pastoral stage of fand@monism—“ a belief 
in a world of unseen powers not yet grown into the forms 
of individual deities, but ready at any moment, under in- 
fluences native or foreign, to take a more definite shape.” As 
yet they dwell in the oak of Jupiter Feretrius, the fagus of the 
Fagutal, the wolf and the woodpecker of Mars, the stone of 
Terminus, the /afzs manalis (the rain spell) and, perhaps, 
the /apis silex of Jupiter. Next we distinguish a group of rites 
which bear evident relation to *the ordered processes of agri- 
culture, and the settled life of the farmhouse”; the cult of Janus 
of the doorway and Vesta of the hearth, the festivals of sowing, 
and harvest, and vintage. Finally, a group of political, or 
quasi-political, rites brings us to the Roman Siate. And the 
foundation of the compact Roman State launched Rome upon 
her world-career, and brought her into contact with alien folk 
and alien religions. Underthe Etruscan kings and during the 
first centuries of the Republic, foreign influences were busily 
contaminating, corrupting, burying the native faith. At this 
point Mr. Warde Fowler raises a most interesting question : 
“Was there no reaction against a tendency so expansive and 
demoralizing?” And, in answer, he suggests that there was 
such a reaction in the third century B.C., between the Samnite 
wars and Hannibal’s invasion of Italy. Further, he has become 
convinced, in the course of his work, “that it was in this 
reactionary period that the pontifices drew up that extraordinary 
list of deities, classified according to their functions in relation 
to man and his activity and suffering, which we know as the 
Indigitamenta. . . . It is the old national belief in the ubiquity 
of the world of spirits, now edited and organized by skilled legal 
theologians.” We hope that very shortly Mr. Warde Fowler 
may be persuaded to make public the evidence which has con- 
vinced him. 

The concluding pages the writer devotes to a revision of the 
current view on the ethical value of Roman religion. By 
recent writers its hard, formalistic, contractual character has 
been, in his opinion, unduly accentuated, to the neglect of its 
real power for righteousness. "Surely in the motive of fear, 


thus remedied by exact ritual, we may trace a true civilizing 
element—the idea of duty, pze¢as, which, as Cicero defined it, 
was ‘justitia erga deos’: righteous dealing towards the gods 
in expectation of righteous treatment on their part. And he 
would be a bold man who should assert that ‘justitia erga 
deos?! had no effect in inducing the habit of ‘justitia erga 
homines’; in other words, that it could not react upon 
conduct. . . . The pietas of Æneas is a sense of duty towards 
gods and man alike. . . . In this $ze/as, it is true, we find no 
sense of contrition for sin, no humbling of the individual self 
before an almighty Governor of the world; but we do find a 
very sensitive conscientiousness arising from the dread of 
neglect or trespass in the discharge of religious observance, in 


the trust committed by family or State to its constituted 


representative." 


A Short History of the Saracens. By AMEER ALI, Syed, M.A., 
C.LE., Judge of H.M. High Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, Bengal, &c. (Macmillan.) 

With most of us such knowledge of the history of Eastern 
peoples as we have comes from authors who necessarily write 
from a Western standpoint. This book gives us the history of 
an Eastern people written by an author who is versed in the 
historical literature and acquainted with the civilization of the 
East and West alike, and who writes with the feelings of a 
native of the East. Nor is this its only claim on our attention. 
judge Ameer Ali is not a mere student: he possesses a 
practical knowledge of men and affairs which renders his 
historical judgments specially valuable. His book contains a 
succinct account of the Saracens of the East from the time 
immediately preceding the mission of Mohammed to the year 
1261, when the Caliphate became a purely spiritual office, and 
of the Saracens of Spain and Africa. Though the long series of 
Caliphs with unfamiliar names may render some part of his 
work a little wearisome to the reader, our interest has been 
stimulated by finding that there are more Caliphs who deserve 
to be remembered either for good or evil than we imagined, 
and by a more complete treatment of the reigns of the famous 
rulers Mansür, Rashid, and Mámóün than is afforded by the, 
gorgeous pages of Gibbon. Our author points out the im- 
portant place held in early Saracen history by race-hatred. 
The antagonism between the two peoples of Arabia, the 
Himyarites, or Yemenites, and the Modharites, though weak- 
ened, was not eradicated by the preaching of Mohammed, and 
led to constant disturbances under the Ommeyade Caliphs, 
each party when for a time predominant persecuting the other 
relentlessly. With the accession to power of the house of 
Abbas, the unity of the Caliphate departed, and the origin and 
relations of the different dynasties of Islam, whether owning the 
authority of the Caliph at Bagdad, or maintaining their in- 
dependence, like the Saracens of Spain, are clearly exhibited 
in our author's narrative. 

The early wars between the Saracens and Christians are, for 
the most part, represented in a somewhat different light from 
that in which we are wont to think of them. Our author's 
sympathies are with the soldiers of Islam, and he draws his 
facts from Eastern sources, not always quite so trustworthy as 
writers on the other side who lived nearer the time. To us 
the victory of Charles Martel near Poitiers and his subsequent 
successes seem a signal deliverance from a religion and a 
civilization which would have retarded progress in Western 
Europe. Mr. Ali speaks of the savage hordes of the Frankish 
leader destroying the prosperity of Southern Gaul. The Franks 
certainly destroyed an Eastern culture; but, apart from the 
fact that there are greater things than culture, it must be re- 
membered that the political, religious, and social system which, 
for a time at least, exercised a beneficent influence on certain 
Eastern peoples would have been fatal to the development of 
Western civilization. We note with interest that the Saracens, 
after their defeat by Charles Martel, are said to have burnt the 
abbey of “ Solignan at Limousin” (Solignac in the Limousin), 
for, if this is true, and it is highly probable, it is to us a new 
fact in the history of that once famous house. That they sacked 
Tours is, we think, a mistake arising from a confusion between 
Tours and Poitiers. At Poitiers they certainly sacked the 
church of St. Hilary, and they were, we gather from Frankish 
historians, intending to march on Tours, attracted by the wealth 
of St. Martin's Abbey, when Charles encountered and routed 
them. Among other reasons, a chronological discrepancy 
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forces us to refuse to believe the story of Roderic and Count 
Julian’s daughter, which, though accepted by Mr. Ali on the 
authority, we suppose, of early Eastern writers and of Dozy’s 
“ Histoire des Mussulmans,” does not appear in a Western 
chronicle until about 1100. Nor is there, we think, sufficient 
ground for the statement that Roderic murdered his pre- 
decessor Witiza. The treatment of the later history of the 
Saracens of Spain seems to us rather weak compared with the 
rest of the work. We have not found any notice of the Cid and 
his conquest of Valencia. 

The glories of the Abbasside dynasty were short-lived. 
Mutasim, the brother and successor of Mamiin, sowed the wind 
by forming a standing army of Turks and other foreigners, 
and his policy was imitated by his son, who favoured Turks 
rather than Arabs or Persians. The Turkish guards soon 
became masters of the Empire, and set up and deposed Caliphs 
as they would. It may be suggested that the very civilization 
of the Saracens, of which we are told much in this book, was 
one of the causes of this fatal policy of trusting to an alien force, 
and that with the simple life of the Saracens there passed 
away something at least of their warlike character. Religious 
differences, too, seem to have weakened the hold of the Caliphs 
on the loyalty of their subjects, for Islam was divided into 
many sects, and the rationalism adopted by Mámáín and his 
successors must, we think, have worked in the same way. 
Magnificent as the Abbasside Caliphs were, they could not, like 
their predecessors, rely on the feeling of nationality, for with 
the overthrow of the Ommeyades the Arabs lost the monopoly 
of high places in the State. 

In Saracenic history the changelessness of the East has no 
place. Mr. Ali, who has some admirable chapters on the 
political machinery, learning, and social habits of the Saracens, 
points out how the democratic government of the early Caliphs 
was succeeded by the autocracy introduced by the Ommeyades 
and maintained more or less fully by the first five Caliphs of the 
Abbasside line, until it in turn gave place to a constitutional 
and complicated system devised by Mamfin. The organization 
of the army was elaborate, and the troops were highly paid ; 
though their pay varied according to the province in which they 
were stationed. Under the Abbassides the splendours of the 
court of Bagdad drained the treasury, and the burden of paying 
the soldiers was transferred to the provincial governors. This 
change was, it is remarked here, a potent factor in the dis- 
solution of the Empire. An interesting account is given of the 
Abbasside capital, * the centre of beauty, culture, and the arts,’ 
a city of palaces containing, we are told, two million inhabitants. 
Among the outdoor amusements of the rich horse-racing and 
polo were extremely popular. Women held a high place in 
Arab society : the names of several poetesses are recorded here, 
several ladies lectured as late as the sixth century of the 
Hegira, and one was licensed to teach law. The custom of 
female seclusion did not prevail until the beginning of the 
eleventh century of our era. Books were plentiful and cheap, 
and, in spite of attempts on the part of some of the Caliphs to 
suppress them, literary clubs flourished until the destruction of 
Bagdad. Mr. Ali gives an excellent summary of the part taken 
by the Arabs in promoting the progress of mankind down to 
the time when their intellectual activity was checked by the 
Crusades and then finally crushed by Tartar invasion. 


Longinus on the Sublime. The Greek Text, edited after the 
Paris MS., with Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and 
Appendices, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University College of North Wales; late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

This monumental edition of the famous treatise IIepi "Yous 
must surely go far to neutralize the “recent neglect” of which 
Mr. Roberts speaks in his introduction. For, apart from the 
inherent charm of the treatise itself—a charm which has made 
itself felt at all times and in all countries—we here have it em- 
bellished by all that the scholarship and taste of Mr. Roberts 
can do for it ın the way of appreciation and explanation. Greek 
scholar and English man of letters wil] alike welcome a great 
addition to their shelves. The book itself forms part of a larger 
undertaking, * A History of Greek Literary Criticism," one pre- 
liminary study for which, “ The Ancient Bceotians," has already 
appeared. In the preface the editor concisely explains the 
general view of the work which he has endeavoured to present :— 


The book is so happily conceived that professed students of Greek 
literature will find it most interesting and suggestive, while men of 
letters generally may perhaps judge it worthy of a place on the shelves 
of that library of critics which it is sometimes said that every modern 
writer might do well to form. It is not difficult to imagine that a man 
of literary tastes who had never chanced to read the book would be 
pleasantly surprised were he to open it. He might possibly expect to 
find a dry philosophical disquisition on sublimity in the more exalted 
sense of the term. Instead of this, he would discover a very fresh and 
living book in which a genial Greek critic discourses to a young Roman 
friend, or pupil, on those problems of literary criticism and of style 
which Greek literature freely suggested, now that it was studied (as it 
were) from outside. 

We make no apology for thus quoting at length, because it is 
certain that there is a very large class of well-read people to 
whom this treatise is still a sealed book ; and we can promise 
them that they can read it with no pleasanter or abler guide 
than Mr. Roberts. The comparison of Longinus in his methods 
of criticism with Matthew Arnold is peculiarly apt. With both 
criticism was “ the last and crowning fruit of long experience" ; 
and Matthew Arnold's phrase, *the high seriousness which 
comes from absolute sincerity," may be regarded as an almost 
exact translation of dos. 

We have spoken of Longinus. But, in a very able and ex- 
haustive excursus, Mr. Roberts comes to the conclusion that 
Dionysius Longinus is not the author of the. treatise, which he 
attributes to the first century A.D., instead of the third. This 
view is, of course, not original. The beginning of the present 
century saw the raising of doubts as to the authorship; and 
since then there have been numerous attempts to settle them. 
All conjectured names, however, Mr. Roberts rejects, and not 
only that, but, in a careful examination of the work, with regard 
to both negative and positive, internal and external evidence, he 
gives his opinions and reasoning in extenso. But he declines to 
“abandon all hope of ever seeing a solution of this knotty 
problem," and recognizes *that we are confronted with one of 
those stimulating and fruitful uncertainties which classical 
research so often presents to its votaries.” Light in the present 
case, Mr. Roberts thinks, might come from two directions—the 
discovery of a fresh MS. of the * De Sublimitate," free from the 
lacune which at present exist; or the identification of the 
Terentianus to whom the treatise is addressed. This latter 
question is treated with great fullness and skill ; but the result of 
it all is to leave the author at present under the title of “ Auctor 
Ignotus. Not the least interesting part of this edition is the 
fifteen pages which deal with the “ Contents and Character of 
the Treatise.” It is impossible to quote much, for the excursus 
must be read as a whole to be appreciated ; but the following 
passages will indicate to some extent the breadth of its scope :— 

Modern in many ways, the author is in nothing more modern than in 
foreshadowing . . . the application of the comparative method to the 
study of literature. . . . Aristotle but seldom makes us feel that there 
sometimes dwells in words a beauty which defies analysis, because it is 
the direct expression uf a human spirit, and is charged with emotion as 
well as controlled by reason. Our author's chief aim is, on the other 
hand, :esthetic rather than purely scientific. . . . No one could discern 
more clearly how mistaken is the view of those who regard style 
as an end in itself, or talk glibly of ‘‘art for art's sake.” Like the author 
of the ‘“ Dialogue on Oratory,” he sees in literature not a convention, 
not a matter of fórm, but the reflection of a national life. . . . For the 
modern world, it is, perhaps, specially valuable in two respects. At a 
time whem criticism is apt to be superficial and to lack width of outlook, 
it reminds us, by the admitted justice in the main of its censure and 
its praise, that there is a real continuity in the principles of criticism—a 
firm and abiding foundation for the judgments of taste. And, in the 
second place, it is well adapted to form an aid to the systematic study 
of Greek literature. 

If the treatise is in future more widely read in England than 
it has been, Mr. Roberts will earn the gratitude of the literary 
world. For one can call to mind not a few of our modern 
writers who might be greatly benefited by its perusal ; and the 
regaining of some degree of dos would be an inestimable boon 
in the literature of to-day. Moreover, while “an enthusiast 
rather than an analyst,” our author yet insists on the cultivation 
of that self-restraint in emotion which is so conspicuously 
absent in many fin-de-siècle writers. 

Of the Greek text and the English rendering there can be 
nothing but praise. The latter is particularly good, in the fact 
that it is eminently readable in itself. Mr. A. S. Way’s trans- 
lations of the quotations from Greek poets are as good as we 
should expect from our past experience of his talent—and this 
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is saying a good deal—while the rendering of the Ode of 
Sappho, by the late Mr. J. A. Symonds, is such as to induce us 
to quote two stanzas :— 
Peer of Gods, he seemeth to me, the blissful 
Man, who sits and gazes at thee before him, 
Close beside thee sits, and in silence hears thee 
Silverly speaking, 
Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh this, this only 
Stirs the troubled heart in my breast totremble ! 
For, should I but see thee a little moment, 
Straight is my voice hushed. 


The scholarly appendices, textual, linguistic, literary, and 
bibliographical, leave little to be desired. We may especially 
commend such renderings as rò xakó(gÀo», “ preciosity” ; 
8evorns, '"Coratorical power”;  mapévÜvpsos, “ exaggerated 
passion”; rexvoAcyia, "systematic treatment.” The indexing 
is in the highest degree complete, and the printing and general 
“get-up” of the book are very good. Altogether, while Mr. 
Roberts claims for the “De Sublimitate” a place in every 
modern writers library of critics, we may fairly say that no 
better edition of the work could be found to fill that place. 


La Commedia di Dante Alighieri. Testo riveduto da 
PAGET TOYNBEE. (Methuen.) 

A final and authoritative text of Dante is too much to hope 
for in ourtime. Even if the poet’s autograph—supposing him 
to have written a complete copy, which very possibly he never 
did—were to turn up, we never could be sure that it embodied 
his final revision of many passages; while no one who knows 
the professional scribe will credit him with the capability of 
reproducing any work accurately, let alone a work on every 
page of which he must have found something he could not 
understand or thought he could improve. This being so, it is 
clear that the fact of a majority of MSS. adopting a particular 
reading need not form, by any means, the strongest link in any 
chain of evidence that may be adduced in favour of that 
reading. Considerations of literary, grammatical, historical 
fitness must go for a good deal ; and thus the personal equation 
of each successive editor plays an important part in the con- 
struction of his text. The late Dr. Witte, whose recension 
comes nearest to a /extus receptus for the present age, spoilt its 
chance of remaining permanently such by excluding from it all 
readings not found in at least one of four selected MSS.— 
good and early MSS., no doubt, but not, so far as we know, the 
work of scribes endowed with any special literary insight or 
general knowledge much above the average of their fellows. 
Consequently, every editor who has based his text on that of 
Witte has been obliged to allow himself much freedom of 
judgment as to accepting or rejecting the German scholars 
reading. Mr. Toynbee is no exception. At the end of his 
volume he gives a list of some two hundred passages in which 
he has disagreed with Witte. A few of these turn on mere 
questions of punctuation, as to which MSS. are, of course, 
indeterminate ; but, in by far the greater number, some im- 
portant difference of reading, and often of meaning, is involved. 
In nearly all these latter cases, it is interesting to note, 
Mr. Toynbee agrees with the majority of recent editors ; in all, 
if we mistake not, with the Oxford text, so that his readers will 
not be startled by any conjectural flights. Why he has, in 
common with that text, adopted the archaic milia for mila 
we do not quite know. Editors have mostly agreed to use 
modern orthography in Dante, where the metre allows—to 
treat him, in fact, as we treat Shakespeare, and do not treat 
Chaucer. A text spelt as he would himself have spelt it would 
be interesting ; but it need not be done in samples. 

The book has been published by Messrs. Methuen with an 
eye to the six-hundredth anniversary of the yearto which Dante 
assigned his vision—the year in which, as a matter of history, he 
took his turn as one of the Governing Council of his native State. 
It is a pretty book, and worthy of the occasion ; but, for practi- 
cal use, perhaps a trifle too bulky. On the other hand, it has 
the merit of lightness. We regret that it has been thought 
necessary to number every third line. He must be a very lazy 

rson who, wanting to find a reference within the narrow 
imits of one of Dante’s cantos, cannot reckon by tercets from 
the top of the page ; while to the reader who reads for the sake 
of the reading a column of heavy black figures in the margin 
is a continual eyesore. 


The Physical Nature of the Child, and How to Study it. By 
STUART H. ROWE, Ph.D. (74 X5 in. ; pp. xiv., 207 ; price 
6s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a book which students in training and teachers in. 
school will find very useful as a guide to observation and wise 
action in dealing with the physical nature of children, which is. 
so closely connected, especially in the earlier years of life, with 
their psychical nature. Dr. Rowe does not treat his subject 
solely from the medical and pathological point of view, but 
also from that of the expert teacher and student of child 
nature. HeisSupervising Principal of the Lovell District, New 
Haven, Conn., and formerly was Professor of Pedagogy and 
Director of Practice in the State Normal School at Mankato, 
Minnesota. He comes to us, therefore, with good credentials, 
which the book itself certainly supports. His plan is to take 
such matters as sight, hearing, motor ability, nervousness, 
fatigue, &c., one by one—talk about it a little—point out 
common defects and their causes— give some tests, moie or less. 
scientific in character—explain the significance of the results 
obtained —and, finally, make some suggestions as to what to do 
and what to avoid. With regard to adolescence, Dr. Rowe is. 
for plain speaking by some one who can do it without suggestion. 
of immodesty, instead of leaving matters to casual discovery or 
the ignorant, and often unhealthy, communications of school- 
fellows. We do not know any effective answer to his argument. 
The book is simply and clearly written ; the most important 
results of various investigations are given ; and the tests men- 
tioned are within the power of any ordinarily intelligent adult. 
But there is no proposal to worry children with a multitude of 
tests, nor to substitute the teacher or parent for the skilled 
doctor. But the aim is to show teacher and parent how to 
observe and what to observe, so as to know when the doctor 
should be called in. The last two chapters, on “School Con- 
ditions” and ' Home Conditions” respectively, “affecting the 
child's physical nature," are excellent in themselves, and also 
serve as admirable summaries of what we have been told in the 
previous twelve chapters. They will doubtless, be turned to 
more often than any others by those who use the book. There 
is a full index, and we are also given a bibliography. We 
have read the book through carefully, and have found nothing 
with which we specially disagree, and much, very much, 
which we approve heartily. The lists of questions given 
here and there in the book seem to us particularly useful and 
suggestive. 


The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. Edited by 
CHARLES H. HALL, Ph.D. 2 Vols. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Dr. Hall has done well to prefix a short biographical sketch 
of Petty to this edition of his economic writings. It helps us to 
realize the life and work of a great man who had no little share 
in shaping our destinies. At a time when there was no clear 
conception or even accurate knowledge of the economic con- 
ditions of the nation, Petty wrote persistently and forcibly on 
the subject. His method was a new one. He says: “ Instead 
of using comparative and superlative words and intellectual 
arguments, I have taken the course . . . to explain myself in 
terms of number, weight, and measure, . . . leaving those that 
depend on the mutable minds, opinions, appetites, and passions 
of particular men to the consideration of others." As one of the 
fathers of modern statistics, Petty may claim to be remembered, 
not only in his own country, but also throughout Europe and 
America. 

Petty was a man of great activity. Asa Professor at Oxford, 
Army physician, public administrator in Ireland, scientific in- 
vestigator, and writer on economics, he seems never to have been 
idle. The difficulties and hindrances that daunt and discourage 
ordinary men disappeared before his tremendous energy. 
Aubrey gives us a vivid picture of the man: “ A proper, hand- 
some man ; six foot high, with brown hair and grey eyes ; his 
eyebrows thick, dark, and straight," and “his head very large." 
He sums up his character by saying: “There was nothing 
difficult to him." 

Dr. Hall's book should prove a great boon to students. It 
bears signs of careful study on every page. The position of the 
Petty-Graunt controversy 1s admirably reviewed, and many will 
take Dr. Hall’s judicious summing up as the last word to be 
said on the subject. The bibliographies and list of authorities at 
the end will be useful ; though it is to be regretted that Prof. 
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Henry Morley's edition of the “Political Arithmetic” is not 
included We should also like to have seen a portrait of Petty 
to face the title-page. There are, we believe, no less than three 
in existence. In spite of these omissions, both editor and 
publisher are to be congratulated on the production of a work of 
permanent value. 


Oliver Cromwell and his Times. By G. H. PIKE. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

From a book on this subject the reader has, in these days, no 
right to demand fresh information ; discussion of the great 
political questions of the time may content him, even though 
his cravings for romance, for something that will give him 
a personal interest in his hero, or at least explain that hero's 
actions, be left unsatisfied. But, if, as in the present case, 
he can find none of these things in the book before him, he 
is entitled to wonder why that book was written. Praise of 
Cromwell, blame of his opponents become, when no reasons 
are given for either praise or blame, simply a weariness of the 
flesh. Cromwell’s relations with the Parliament, his attitude 
with regard to Charles’ execution, with other questions of 
similar importance, are scarcely noticed by the author. The 
sayings and doings of the Hutchinson family are dealt with 
at much greater length. Mrs. Hutchinson’s writings are con- 
stantly quoted, and Colonel Hutchinson, in spite of the fact 
that before the war began he had endeavoured to purchase an 
appointment under the Star Chamber, is taken, mainly on the 
authority of his wife, as a type of all that was best in the 
Roundhead party. It would give the reader a better idea 
of what he had to expect if on the title-page of this book 
Colonel Hutchinson’s name were substituted for that of Oliver 
Cromwell. In dealing with so great a subject in a small book 
two obvious courses are open to the author—he can give a 
sketch of the whole or concentrate his attention on a part. 
The first course gives an historical, the second a personal, 
interest to the book. Mr. Pike has attempted the very 
difficult task of combining the two methods, and we feel bound 
to say that he has not succeeded. He stays with the Hutchin- 
sons too long to permit of his visiting the great men or 
discussing the great questions of the time; he leaves these 
good people too soon to permit the reader to feel anything but 
a very languid interest in the colonel and his wife. 


The Hellenica of Xenophon, Books I. and II. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge Press.) 

A well written edition of an important book from the point 
of view of the historian, and one which should prove of service 
to students. The preface states that the “edition is designed 
chiefly for those students who have already some knowledge of 
Greek, but are not advanced enough to grapple with the diff- 
culties of Thucydides. The historical value and interest of the 
‘Hellenics’ are very great, and the Greek is sufficiently diffi- 
cult and instructive even for a high form.” With the latter 
sentence we heartily agree ; but we hope that the former will 
not lead readers to suppose that the “ Hellenics” is an easy 
book, for, if they do, they will be rudely disappointed. As 
Mr. Underhill says in his edition, the difficulties, critical and 
grammatical, are comparatively rare, but serious enough 
when they do arise. However, Mr. Edwards has met them 
ably and successfully in his very excellent’ notes, which, though 
not lengthy, are accurate and to the point. Two maps of the 
/Egean and its coasts and of the Propontis are very useful, and 
the excursus on the “Hellenica,” other authorities for the period 
(notably the "A@nvaiwy Modrreia, the Attic orators Lysias, Ando- 
cides, and Isocrates, Plutarch's lives of Alcibiades and Lysander, 
and contemporary inscriptions), and a sketch of Greek history 
from the Athenian defeat in Sicily to Cynossema, are of the 
greatest service. Three indexes are appended—of proper names, 
of Greek words, and of notes on grammatical points—the last 
an especially commendable feature. The book will be found 
useful by all students of Greek and of Greek history. 


** College Series of Greek Authors.”—Homer’s Iliad, Books X1X.- 
XXIV. Edited by Epwarp BULL CLapp, Professor of Greek 
in the University of California. (Boston, U.S.A. : Ginn & Co.) 

The first thing that strikes one on handling this book is the excellence 
of its general outward style. To begin with, the binding is such that 


the book lies flat open at any page. The type is bold and clear, the few 
illustrations from vase paintings are interesting in themselves and well 
produced, and the paper is of a kind eminently pleasant to handle. 
English publishers, so far from being able to teach the Americans 
anything, might well bring themselves to take a friendly hint. The 
edition itself is in many points admirable. The text, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, is that of the Dindorf-Hentze edition, while 
the commentary is based on the .Xmeis- Hentze (third) edition, Leipzig, 
1806. Many additions have been made from Faesi-Franke, La Roche, 
Leaf, and Mr. Clapp’s own collections. A conspicuous and good 
feature of the book is the quotation in full of parallel passages from 
Homer, and illustrative citations from other writers, including, of course, 
Virgil, We are glad to note, also, that there are many quotations from 
the Old Testament. Undoubtedly, a student cannot fully appreciate 
the style and spirit of the Homeric epic, or properly render it in 
English, without a knowledge and adoption of the vigorous language of 
the Authorized Version—a fact which the best-known translators of 
both Homer and Virgil have not been slow to recognize, and which the 
present volume will help to more firmly establish. The commentary, 
while full and satisfactory, is simplified by the relegation to the 
appendix of very many questions of the higher criticism. Here they 
are found treated at length and with scholarly care. It strikes us, 
however, that they might with advantage have been kept separate 
from the notes on purely textual criticism. Such a plan would, at all 
events, have tended to greater ease in reference. Other appendices 
deal with the manuscripts of Homer, and a bibliographical list of 
editions and auxiliaries, or the more important of the books relating to 
Homer, and a discussion of the Ifomeric metre, that part dealing with 
the verse-close being both original and interesting, The indexes, Greek 
and English, are not only full, but particularly clearly printed, a remark 
which, as we have said before, applies equally to the whole book. In 
fact, it is altogether a desirable edition. 


Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. WirsoN, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College. (Blackwood.) 

This book consists of ‘‘rules and exercises on the simple and 
compound sentence, and selected pieces for continuous prose," and 
seems to us in every way commendable. The rules of syntax are stated 
clearly and accurately, and the illustrative sentences are all to the point. 
The work is intended for the middle forms of schools, but we are much 
mistaken if it will not be found serviceable even for higher forms. The 
continuous proses will afford good practice for students well advanced in 
Greek prose. If one feature is to be praised more than another, it is 
perhaps the list of type-sentences illustrating Greek constructions. We 
strongly advise masters to give these to their boys to learn by heart. The 
section dealing with accents is also good. 


** Macmillan's Elementary Classics." — P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos 
Lib. N/I. Edited for the use of Schools by T. E. PAGE, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse ; with Vocabulary by the 
Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant- Master at Westminster School. 

Mr. Page's editions of the classics are always good, and this is no 
exception to the rule. Introductory notes and vocabulary are all satis- 
factory, and the text is excellently printed. The parallel quotations 
from Homer and Milton in the notes are very helpful, and the giving of 
derivations in the vocabulary is a commendable plan. 

‘t Macmillan's Elementary Classics." — Passages for Greek Translation 
for Lower Forms. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. 
Beli, M.A., Assistant- Masters at Eastbourne College. 

These passages, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces of 
prose and verse, are intended for translation with the ordinary help of a 
dictionary, &c., and also to be used as tests in unseen translation. For 
the latter purpose, the meaning of some of the rarer words has been 
given at the end of the book. There is no doubt that, for lower and 
middle forms, the work will be found very useful, and, as the pieces have 
been selected as examples of good Greek style, they will serve admirably 
as models for simple Greek composition. 


Word- Building : Transcription and Composition. By ROBERT S. 
Woop. (2 vols., 63; x4!2 in.: Vol. I., pp. 160, price Is. ; 
Vol. II., pp. 280, price 2s. Macmillan.) 

There are so few directions given as to the precise method of using 
this book, especially in Vol. I. —in Vol. II. things are better—that it is 
somewhat difficult to say whether it will be found helpful or not. In 
the hands of a bright and skilful teacher we can conceive of its being 
effective ; but in the hands of one who is unlively and mechanical it 
would certainly prove deadly dull. Moreover, it is almost impossible 
to judge of the value of long sets of exercises unless one has actually 
used them with a class of children. We shall, therefore, restrict our- 
selves to describing the contents. Let us take Lesson I. asan example. 
A. Word-Building.—Two syllables are given, viz., ad (a short) and 
ade (a long), with some monosyllabic words as examples of each, dad, 
sad, &c. ; blade, shade, &c. B. Transcription, based on A.—Sentences 
containing the above words for reading, writing, and dictation. 
C. E//ipsis. —Supply the missing word from A. Sentences with words 
left out. (But unfortunately these are indicated by the initial letters, 
and so the children have nothing to do.) D. Building and Binding. 
—Fit these words (partly from A) together to make sense, first orally 
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and then written (**in writing" would be better). Unfortunately this 
is done for the learners instead of by them. E. Additional words built 
up from A—for transcription and composition, as examples of doubled 
letters, and the use of the simple affixes er, en, ed. We may note by 
the way that the use of the term ‘‘ transcription "is peculiar. Then two 
more syllables are taken and the same process continued. Towards the 
end of Vol. I. lists of ** pitfalls" are given, and some exercises in letter- 
writing. Vol. II. is much more distinctly a book for teaching com- 
position, and has many good points about it. We think it will be 
found to be useful in several ways. It also introduces many exercises on 
the derivation of words, which, on the whole, strike us as skilful. But 
the best point is that there are many more directions as to methods 
which, as a rule, are wise and helpful. To sum up —the value of this 
book depends entirely on the way in which it is used. 


Bacons Object- Lesson Handbook, No. 1, Mammals. (734 x S in., 
pp. 109, illustrated ; price ts. Bacon & Co.) 

This little book is designed to accompany Bacon's ** Natural History ” 
ictures. We first have a few preliminary lessons of a general character 
intended to suggest to the teacher the way of doing his work. They 
seem to us fairly satisfactory. Then follow brief descriptions of the 
various mammaáils in the pictures to help the teacher in working up his 
lessons. These are arranged in an orderly manner and are accurate ; 
though they are not always very interesting. Lastly come diagrams for 
guidance in using the blackboard. These are of the right kind. On 
the whole this little book will be found a useful adjunct to the pictures. 


Chambers’s Domestic Economy. By H. ROWLAND WAKEFIELD. 
(7 x 4X in., pp. 152; price is. W.& R. Chambers.) 

Mr. Wakefield is Science Demonstrator to the Swansea School 
Board ; and his little book is a revised and enlarged edition of one 
which many teachers have already found useful. As far as our memory 
serves us, the new edition is a considerable improvement on the old one. 
Briefly its contents are:—I. Food: its Composition and Nutritive 
Value. Clothing and Washing.—II. Food: its Functions. The 
Dwelling : Warming, Cleaning, Ventilation. —III. Food: its Prepara- 
tion and Culinary Treatment. .—Health : Rules for Health and Manage- 
ment of the sick-Room. We have gone through the book carefully. 
It is sound and sensible and concise, and, for its size and price, the 
best of the kind we have seen for some time. 


* Heath's English Classics." —(1) The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
from the Spectator. With Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM 
Henry Hupson (6%x4%in., pp. xxiv., 208, illustrated). 
(2) The Vicar of Wakefield. With Notes and Introduction b 
the same (same size, pp. xxxiii., 264, illustrated). (3) De Quzncey’s 
Confessions of an English Optum-Eater. Edited by G. A. Wau- 
cHore, M.A., Ph.D. (same size, pp. xxiv., 243, illustrated). 
(Isbister.) 

From a general impression, the series to which these three volumes 
belong aims rather at meeting the needs of a general reader of a studious 
turn of mind than those of school boys and girls. They might, how- 
ever, be used very well in the highest forms of a school. 

(1) Mr. Hudson is Professor of English Literature in the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. In his introduction to the first volume on 
our list he gives us an account of the authors of the papers, of the 
papers themselves, and of the 7a//er and the Spectator, winding up 
with a '* bibliographical note "" as a guide to a fuller and wider sud of 
the subject. All this is very well done; but even better are the notes, 
which are, without overflowing, full, and very much to our taste. We 
are given also two small maps of parts of London in 1720. 

(2) The plan of the second volume, ** The Vicar of Wakefield," is 
very much the same as that of the first of those mentioned above. The 
introduction tells us about Oliver Goldsmith and his work, and the 
actual novel about to be dealt with, a bibliographical note being 
added. Naturally the notes are neither very numerous nor full. An 
appendix treats of the circumstances of the writing and publication of 
the story. In this case again the editor has done his work well, and 
has produced a capital little volume to slip into one's pocket. 

(3) Mr. Wauchope is Professor of English in the University of Iowa. 
lis preface deals partly with the text or texts he has chosen for his 
book, and partly with the method of studying literature. We have 
little doubt that he has done rightly in choosing the original 1821 text 
for Part I. (the preliminary ** Confessions "), while keeping the 1856 text 
for the other two parts. The later additions to Part I. more than 
quadruple it in length, and, ''while written in the author's most 
brilliant style, suffer from prolixity, and though interesting as auto- 
biography and commentary, as a whole seriously detract from the unity 
and elegance of the briefer work." The remarks on method of study 
are short, and to the point. The introduction, which is of no great 
length, treats satisfactorily enough of De Quincey's life and writings. 
To this are added a few *' additional critical opinions " and a biblio- 
graphical note. 
the London Magazine for December, 1821, and his own appendix to 
the 1822 edition of the *' Confessions." The notes are much fuller 
than those in the other volumes of which we have been speaking ; but, 
to our mind, they are none too full, and are good of their kind. Their 
length is partly accounted for by their containing many extracts from 
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the additional matter of the 1856 edition of Part I. We are glad, 
however, to have the index at the end — which Prof. Hudson's volumes 
have somehow omitted. Prof. Wauchope's volume will be valued by 
any of our readers who are admirers of Thomas De Quincey—and there 
must be many. 


John Milton: a Short Study of his Life and Works. By WILLIAM 
P. TRENT. (7 x 434 in., pp. xii., 285; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
This is a very pleasant account of Milton's life and works, in 

which there is nothing particularly new, but which is well and carefully 
written. Mr. Trent warns us in his preface that he writes as an en- 
thusiastic admirer and student of Milton and his writings. This attitude 
accounts for a certain amount of special pleading, a predetermined 
blindness to certain traits of character and work, and the resolution, in 
some matters, to see what is not to be seen. We do not mean that these 
flaws are frequent. They are not. But they do exist. For instance, 
there is special pleading in the estimate of Milton's attitude and views 
with regard to women in general, and to his wives and daughters in 
particular—views which remind one of the least delectable ideas of the 
Old Testament ; while it is tottering on the verge of mere sentimentality 
to write, when dealing with Milton s daughters: ‘* What are we to say 
of the characters and dispositions of women who could lack reverence 
for .such a father?" The questions really are: '* Did they lack 
reverence?” and ** What was Milton as a father?” Again Mr. Trent 
sees little amiss with Milton’s political pamphlets, and professes great 
admiration for their prose style. Lastly, we fear Mr. Trent will not 
find any one to agree with him in the opinion that ** there are verses in 
** Lycidas " in which Milton has, consciously or unconsciously, struck as 
deep a note of personal sorrow as has ever been struck by an English 
poet." We yield to no one in our delight in ** Lycidas” ; but, as far 
as concerns King, we can find no note of ‘‘ personal sorrow ” what- 
ever. Nor do we think such a note would have been an improvement. 
The theme is general, not particular ; and to have particularized it would 
but have spoilt it. We hasten, however, to add that Mr. Trent is always 
quite frank in pointing out where the views of others differ from his 
own, and to state those other views. He writes pleasantly, as we have 
said, and is well informed and scholarly. He can strike some goodly 
blows in behalf of his views, as in the case of ** Comus,” for instance, 
where we are on his side; and when he is not fighting his critical 
judgment is sound, and his appreciation delicate and sincere. We 
have read his little book with very real pleasure. 


** New English Series." —(1) Tke Adventures of Beowulf. Translated 
and adapted by CLARA THOMSON (7% x 43/ in., pp. 95; 
price gd. net). (2) Stortes from the Northern Sagas. Selected by 
ALBANY F. Major and E. E. SrEIGHT, with a Preface by Prof. 
F. YORK POWELL (same size, pp. 179; price Is. net). (Horace 
Marshall & Son.) 

These are two excellent additions to a series which has already won 
golden opinions in schools and a well merited success. 

(1) Miss Thomson has done her work of translating into prose and 
adapting to the use of schools very satisfactorily. Her aim, of course, 
required that she should curtail and omit, and inevitably one misses a 
favourite episode here and there ; but the story itself, as a story, rather 
gains than loses by being knit more closely together. Miss Thomson 
is very faithful to the thought and feeling of the original, and writes good 
and simple English. Nor does she fail to appreciate and to reproduce 
the many dramatic points of the old story. She also provides a capital 
introduction, which has the rare merit of really preparing the young 
reader for what is to follow. For adults, undoubtedly the fuller trans- 
lation by Sir George Cox in his ** Popular Romances of the Middle 
Ages " is in many waysto be preferred ; but for children Miss Thomson's 
version is better suited and likely to be every bit as interesting. 

(2) In the '* Stories from the Northern Sagas" the sagas are un- 
doubtedly well cho:en from the various translations— we have Prof. 
York Powell's name to assure us of that ; but more than once we find 
the actual stories too brief to be very interesting. Still, even with this 
drawback allowed for, there remains abundance of what is sure to delight 
boys and girls. Prof. York Powell's preface is, of course, a good one 
—there is no one who knows the great Northern literature and the 
folk-lore connected with it better than he—but for school purposes, for 
exciting the curiosity and stirring the interest of children, it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Moreover, the introductory headings to the 
various stories are to our mind rather too learned and literary for their 
purpose. But after all is said we come back to the fact that the little 
volume provides boys and girls with quite a feast of stories fitted for 
their delight. We drop the critical attitude and frankly say we are 
grateful. Both the little volumes are well printed and neatly bound. 


** Cassels Modern School Series."—(1) Zhe Citizen Reader. By 
H. O. ARNoLD-FoRsTER, M.P., with a Preface by the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, M.P. (7x5 in., pp. x., 210, illustrated ; price 
Is. 6d.). (2) The Laws of Everyday Life. By the same (7 x 5 in., 
pp. viii., 230, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d.). (Cassell. ) 

(1) As most of our readers know, ** The Citizen Reader” contains a 
clear and simple account of the principles of the legislative and ad- 
ministrative arrangements of our country, and is intended to instruct 
boys and girls with regard to their rights, duties, and privileges as 
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British citizens. It has proved a prodigious success, and is now in its 
310th thousand. 

(2) ** The Laws of Everyday Life” has a somewhat kindred object. 
It is intended to show that there are certain great laws and rules 
underlying our national life which it is to our interest to learn and to 
our advantage to obey. Like its companion volume, it is brightly and 
clearly written. It is in its 55th thousand. 

Selected Poems Old and New. By ANNIE MATHESON. (Frowde.) 

Poets rarely venture on a preface, rightly deeming that either an 
apology or an explanation is a confession of weakness. In this case the 
obligation to inform her readers which of these poems are new and 
where the old have appeared before has led the authoress on to offer 
not an apology, but rather an apologia pro causa sua. And she has 
been well advised. Not only does she indicate clearly the dominant 
note, the main motive that has inspired her, but she proves (what is a 
rare accomplishment) that she can write as strong prose as verse. One 
sentence we may dude for its appositeness. “The beauty of 
religion may, like all perfect beauty, be enhanced by plain austere 
garments, yet may fitly wear, upon due occasion, the regal splendour of 
the lilies of the field, if only the plainness be unmarred by soil or ugli- 
ness, and if the splendour do not obscure what is divinest under what 
is meant to express or adorn it." How could the Gordian knot of 
Ritualism be more neatly cut? It is this true catholicity which rises 
above all sections of the Church and embraces those beyond its pale, 
this genuine sympathy with every phase of struggling humanity, this 
optimism which is neither patronizing like Pope's, nor dilettante like 

ennyson's, that gives a unity and a cachet of its own to this selection. 
We regret that space will not allow us to reproduce the fine sonnets to 
George Eliot, or the still more noble tribute to Darwin, which, instead 
of the whited sepulchre that the Church accords to science, places him 
“first by the throne.” We had marked many poems for commendation 
and one or two for comment, but we must be content to give one, not 
as the best in the book, but as short and very characteristic :— 


** Time may have taken 

The dreams that were dearest : 
The work that lies nearest 

Must not be forsaken. 

Youth’s joyous passion 
Of faith may have left us: 
Pain has not bereft us 

Of hands that can fashion. 


Obey then the Master ! 
The furnace is steady, 
The bruised metal ready : 

Strike, welding it faster ! 


And when we have finished 
Our span’s breadth of action, 
That seemed but a fraction, 

Dull, dwindled, diminished, 


Then he who is able 
To mould it will take it, 
One fragment, and make it 
One link in the cable. 
No hurry will speed it ; 
Yet cease not, nor tarry : 
For this chain must carry 
As long as men need it.” 


There is something of the iron of Carlyle in these lines, with more 
poetic art than Carlyle ever attained. The first of the sonnets, on 
** Harvesting,” is even more perfect artistically, and the first of the 
“ Hymns for Children” might have been written by R. L. Stevenscn, 
had his genius that way lain. The three translations at the end of 
the volume are a stop-gap. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values. By Pav H. HANUS, 
Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching in Harvard 
University. (Price 4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

These essays or lectures are reprinted from the Educational Review 
and the School Review. The first five are an attempt ** to formulate 
the aims of elementary and secondary education, and to describe the 
scope and methods of an education that meets the demands of modern 
life, both in its provisions for the development of the individual and in 
its training for the social service." The two remaining chapters have 
no direct connexion with the main theme. One describes the provision 
at Harvard for the training of teachers and the study of pedagogics ; 
the other is an appreciation of Comenius. The lectures show ripe 
thought and sound judgment ; but, as we lately remarked of similar 
volumes by another American schoolman, they *''live dispersedly "— 
there is no central thought to give them coherence and unity. The 
plea for the fuller recognition of the social studies—history, civics, and 
economics—in secondary school courses is eloquently urged; though we 
may doubt whether the history of education should be included as a 
fitting school subject. That it is the duty of teachers to take their full 
share in municipal and political concerns is a lesson that needs en- 
forcing in England no less than in America. 


State Trials, Political and Social. Selected and edited by H. L. 
STEPHEN. 2 vols. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Few have the good luck to possess the complete set of the **State 
Trials," and, as the contents of the long array of volumes are of a sort 
to be enjoyed at leisure, we are grateful to Mr. Stephen for his selection 
and careful editing of ten of the trials which, for one cause or another, 
are specially worth reading. Five of them are political—the trials of 
Raleigh, Charles I., the Regicides, Alice Lisle, and Lord Russell ; the 
others are trials for private crimes, and among them are the case of 
the Suffolk witches, and the trial of Lord Warwick, indicted before the 
Peers, along with Lord Mohun, for the murder of one of his companions 
in a duel, the original, as Mr. Stephen remarks, of the duel between 
Lord Castlewood and Lord Mohun described in ‘‘ Esmond.” In each 
case the most interesting parts of the reports are quoted literally, and 
the links between them, supplied by the editor, are brief and clear. A 
few words of introduction serve to present each of the trials in its 
historical setting, and the notes, which are chiefly biographical, are 
sufficient and not excessive—the highest praise editorial work can 
receive. In the general introduction, which is in the rather odd form 
of a letter to ** Dear Gerald," the publisher, Mr. Stephen excites a 
smile by asserting that **the main point of interest in any trial" must 
be the names of the counsel briefed, how they came to be briefed, 
and so on; and that, after diligent inquiry, he has ascertained that 
Ireland was ** perfectly free from serious crime during the whole of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." His work has not entirely 
escaped misprints. In Vol. I., page 12, Margaret of Scotland appears 
as the *' sister ” of Henry VIL, and in the trial of the Suffolk witches 
the surname of a witness is given to one of the accused. 


The History of South America. By AN AMERICAN. Translated from 
the Spanish by ADNAH D. Jones. (London: Sonnenschein ; 
New York: The Macmillan Co.) 

This translation is somewhat belated, for the original appears to have 
been written in or about 1875—the latest date which we have discovered 
in the work. Since that date, many important events have taken place 
in South America ; in Brazil, for example, the Empire came to an end 
in 1889. In the first part of his book, the author, after a succinct 
narrative of the discovery and conquest of South America, gives an 
interesting picture of the ruinous system of colonial administration 
pursued by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and the horrible oppression 
of the natives. He points out that the Jesuits managed their theocratic 
State simply for the benefit of their own Order, and ‘‘ dexterously 
profited by the labour of thousands of creatures systematically plunged 
In ignorance, misery, and fanaticism " The War of Independence, of 
which Bolivar, Paez, O’Higgins, and San Martin were the principal 
heroes, ended in the establishment of the Sonth American States, 
formed out of the Spanish colonies and the Portuguese colony of 
Brazil. The fortunes of these States during the first fifty years of their 
existence is traced in the second part of this volume. Even in the mort 
advantageous circumstances the early years of a new State are necessarily 
a trying and difficult period, and the South American Republics started 
with an evil heritage from their colonial days. Yet, in spite of many 
mistakes and some wanton wrong-doing, they made, as we are shown 
here, and are still making, good progress, and have accomplished much 
of which their peoples may justly be proud in politics, literature, and 
science. Our author gives a graphic account of the career of that 
extraordinary personage Rodriguez de Francia, the tyrant of l'araguay. 


The Children’s Study: Old Tales from Greece. By ALICE ZIMMERN. 
Second Edition. (Fisher Unwin.) 

We do not rememember noticing the first edition of this Greek 
mythology for children, and, in any case, it is worth calling the atten- 
tion of teachers to it. All well bred children know their Kingsley and 
their Hawthorne, and those who learn German have probably made ac- 
quaintance with the ** Heroengeschichten " ; but Miss Zimmern gives them 
something more. In some three hundred pages she tells the tales of all 
the chief gods and heroes of Hellas, and she tells them well, drawing 
her materials from the fountain-head—Homer and the tragedians. In 
the matter of expurgation she has exercised a wise discretion ; though 
the tale of ( Edipus thereby loses its sublime horror. A full index will 
enable the schoolgirl to use the book as a dictionary of fable when 
reading her Milton or Tennyson. We wish the author had borrowed 
from *'* (Enone," ** Tithonus,” &c., a few gems in their modern setting. 
Psyche is not in the index. 


Le Tour'du Monde au quatre-vingt jours. Par JULES VERNE. 
Adapted and edited by L. L. BARRE. (Macmillan.) 

We have here Jules Verne's best known romance cut down to a 
fourth of the length (at a rough estimate) for the use of junior forms. 
The editor tells us that no incident of importance has been omitted. 
That depends. The incident that dwells most in our memory is the 
bec de gaz \eft burning in Savile Row. This is only one of the many 
strokes of humour which have been sacrificed. The notes leave some- 
thing to be desired, especially those on grammar. We wonder what a 
fourth-form boy will make of the following :—'* When the possessing 
noun is a thing, and the possessed noun is not in the same clause, 
possession is expressed by the pronoun e» and the definite article.” 
The use of ‘* predicate” for ''complement" is equally confusing. 
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Here is another type of note to which we take exception : ‘* Sous béne- 
fice d'inventaire—this idiomatic expression is used to indicate surprise. 
Here it may be rendered : “And I will keep my eye on you.’” 
This is telling, not informing. The vocabulary, as far as we have 
tested it, is complete ; but here, too, we complain that it is a key 
rather than a substitute for a dictionary. Thus : ‘‘ déplacement, journey ; 
interlope, shady, mixed.” We have freely criticized, but we do not 
mean to imply that the book is badly done. On the whole it is good of 
its kind; but we hold that the pupil who has reached the stage of 
reading Jules Verne should possess a grammar and a dictionary. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. Second Annual Edition. 
(J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C.) 

This list gives the prospectuses, full or condensed, of a considerable 
number of boys’ and girls’ schools, and may be of use to parents in 
search of a school or tutor. It does not profess to give the best, but 
only *' some of the best schools"; and to this limitation there should be 
added, ‘‘ of schools that care to advertise." The fees in girls’ schools, 
we notice, range from £25 to £85, those in boys’ schools from £25 to 
A180. Our experience is that the better sort of girls’ boarding schools 
are more expensive than the boys' public schools. 

The Englishwoman's Year Book and Directory, 1900. 
EMILY JANES. (A. & C. Black.) 

This is the second year of the new issue, and the record has kept 
pace with the growth of woman's work. The one fact that between 
three thousand and four thousand persons have corrected the entries 
referring to their work shows how wide is the province covered. Among 
new articles, we notice Esmé Stuart on Story Writing, Miss A. W. 
Richardson on Temperance Work, Miss E. Arnold on Photography, 
and Mrs. Nettleship on Dressmaking. It is significant to find under 
** Works of Women Writers published 1899 " some four hundred 
works of fiction, and only five educational; while of these five not one 
is pedagogic. The Directory at the end of the volume is most useful 
as it is, and the editor promises that it will be largely added to next 
year. Mrs. Humphry Ward has not escaped the superfluous e 
which dogs her name. ** The Englishwoman’s Year Book " now ranks 
with ** Whitaker” and ‘‘ Hazell" as indispensable. 


Who's Who, 1900. (Price 3s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 

This excellent dictionary of current biography grows in bulk, and 
improves yearly. Last year we noticed some half-dozen omissions ; 
these have all been made good. We may note for 1901: Brookfield, W., 
actor and playwright; Lambert Brook, Vicar of Greenwich, phil- 
anthropist ; Cooke, Rev., Headmaster of Aldenham ; Matheson, Annie, 
poet and journalist ; Bourdillon, F. W., poet and author ; Thursfield, 
J. R., author and journalist. Might we suggest, too, that the dictionary 
would profit by some editorial curtailment? The articles, being mainly 
autobiographical, show a natural tendency to vary as to length in inverse 
proportion to the importance of the subject. Mr. Lathbury, the late 
editor of the Guardian, has only a line; the editor of the Zatanswill 
Gazette gives himself half a column. One clergyman advertises his 
need for more wash-houses and soup-kitchens ; another, who has since 
taken to public life, suppresses the interesting fact that he made his 
fortune by keeping a select academy for young gentlemen. 


*' Sea-Dog Readers.” —(1) The Age of Drake. Edited by L. W. 
LYDE, M.A. (2) Zhe Age of Blake. Edited by the same. 
(Each 63f x 434 in., pp. 192; illustrated. A. & C. Black.) 

Mr. Lyde has done good service to children and schools by editing 
these small volumes. The selection of material is unusually well made 
and fresh, the print is good, and the illustrations are, as a rule, much 
above the average. The price is not stated, but is probably 1s. 6d. or 
2s. per volume. 

(1) ** The Age of Drake,” of course, deals with ** the spacious times 
of Great Elizabeth." The prose—with a few modifications of the text 
here and there—is drawn almost entirely from Richard Hakluyt's 
** Collection of Voyages" ; while the poetry is on kindred themes, 
and includes pieces so recent as Dobson's ‘‘ Ballad to Elizabeth " and 
Newbolt's ** Drake's Drum.” At the end we are given an historical 
summary and some notes, which are mainly of the nature of a glossary. 

(2) In the ** Age of Blake," which deals with the Commonwealth 
period, the prose is chiefly from the ** Calendar of State Papers,” and 
“*Thurloe’s State Papers "—again with some modifications ; while the 
poetry is mostly from Dibdin's ** Sea Songs and Ballads." We also 
have the historical summary and the notes. 

To each of the volumes there is prefixed an introduction, brightly 
written and pleasant; but the views here and there are not, to our 
mind, quite sound, though not to any serious extent is anything amiss. 
It is a great comfort to find readers like these, whose pages are not 
-cut up into short numbered paragraphs, and wherein we are not 
bothered with spelling and parsing and needless etymology. We 
recommend the volumes heartily. 


'" The Athenzum Press Series."— Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. G. DANIELL. 
(714 x 4X in., pp. xvi, 145, with portrait and map. Edward 
Arnold. ) 


Edited by 


It is 
The four ** Roman 


This is an American edition, and belongs to a good series. 
primarly intended for the non-classical student. 


Lays" are given with Macaulay's own introductions, and the notes and 
a map supply what the general reader is likely to require. The editor's 
own fauodugiion==thoaeh that is a misnomer—consists of a short, well 
written account of Macaulay’s life and writings, followed by extracts 
from seven critical notices of the ** Lays,” well chosen and varied in 
appreciation. We miss, however, an extract from Cotter Morison's 
well known criticism. The notes are satisfactory, and the book is well 
printed and tastefully bound ; but, unfortunately, the clerk, in stamping 
the English publisher's name, has quite spoilt the otherwise neat title- 
page. 

(1) Zhe Student's Standard Dictionary. 
Standard Intermediate School Dictionary. 
Wagnalls Company.) 

(1) This abridgment of the well known ‘‘ Standard Dictionary ” has 
been skilfully executed by one of the associated editors, Mr. James C. 
Fernald, in conjunction with Prof. Marsh. As to format, typo- 
graphy, and binding, it leaves nothing to be desired. The eye catches 
at a glance the clear black type of the hard words, and the volume 
opens flat and stays open. The pictorial illustrations, of which there 
are eight hundred, really illustrate: we see, for instance, what an 
exogen and an endogen are; the comparative sizes of a bobolink and a 
robin. Even the most wide-awake lexicographer fails to keep abreast 
of current language. The words that we in England are at the present 
moment turning up in our dictionaries—drift, kopje, commandeer, 
dopper, kharki—will not be found, nor can we blame Mr. Fernald for 
their absence. We may, however, criticize the omission of ** secondary 
education," ‘‘ doublet," in the philological sense. In the glossary of 
foreign words, &c., the explanations are sometimes too meagre to be 
of use: thus, Awlturkampf der Menschheit, **culture-conflict of 
humanity”; enfant terrible, ** terrible child? ; rz/acimento, ** reinstate- 
ment" But these are pin-pricks. It is an admirable dictionary. 

(2) The same dictionary has been still further reduced for the use of 
lower forms. We will give an instance, ad aferturam libri, to show 
how the reduction has been effected. Chess, same illustrations and 
article. Chessel, omitted. Chest, same artic.e. Chetah, cheval, and 
derivatives, cheverel, cheviot, omitted. Chevron, architectural meaning 
omitted. The schoolboy is certainly likely to meet with chefak and 
chevaux-de-frise iu his story books ; but, on the whole, the selection 
of words seems to us judicious. 


(Price 10s. 6d.) (2) Zhe 
(Price 4s.) (Funk & 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The regulations for the degrees of D.Lit. and D.Sc. are undergoing 
revision. The subject of the thesis for which Miss Lee has recently 
been granted the degree of D.Sc. is : ** The employment of the Theory 
of Correlations in Biological and other Investigations." 

The number of candidates for Intermediate Arts was 489, 152 taking 
a pass, and 18 out of 55 taking Honours; 78 out of 91 passed in Logic 
only. For Intermediate Science the extraordinary number of 67a 
came up, 391 taking a pass, and, out of 88 up for Honours, 69 succeeding 
and 10 being recommended for a pass (‘‘ Gulf”). The percentages of 
rejections were as follows :—Matriculation, June, 1899, 497 ; Inter- 
mediate Arts, July, 1899, 65:2; Intermediate Science, 30:8; Pre- 
liminary Scientific, 51:3. At B.A. just one-half took either pass or 
Honours. Italian was taken this year. No Honours candidate fell into 
the ** Gulf." The Derby History Prize was not awarded ; in fact, the 
prize for German was the only one awarded. Two candidates only 
took Honours in Classics. 

Women continue to gain a fair share of distinctions. In the B.A. 
Honours list they take 13 places out of 27, and in the pass list 21 out 
of 51 in the First Division, and 42 out of 100 in the Second Division 
are women. - 

The number of successful candidates at B.Sc. presents a contrast to 
that at Intepnediate Science this year, being but 47 at the pass 
examinatio Physics was the most favoured subject, and Mixed 
rather more popular than Pure Mathematics. No one took Zoology. 

Of the 25 names in the pass list just issued for the degree of 
Bachelor in Surgery (B.S.) 11 are those of women. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The public discussion of the proposal to remodel the Mathematical 
Tripos was, on the whole, favourable to the scheme ; though the Senior 
Wrangler naturally found more than one advocate for his continued exist- 
ence. Generally speaking, the younger mathematicians, many of whom 
had themselves headed the Tripos, were urgent that the present system 
is prejudicial to sound mathematical learning, and, in particular, to 
mathematical research. The older speakers and certain of the private 
tutors, while more or less willingly admitting that the system produced 
imperfect results, denied that the abolition of the order of merit was the 
proper remedy. They would prefer to see older and more experienced 
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examiners appointed, some rearrangement of the marks assigned to the 
harder questions, and so on. But they failed to show how these sug- 
gestions would meet the difficulties of the case. The question will come 
up for decision next term, and meanwhile keen discussion goes on 
in private—not only among the mathematically minded, for the ancient 
title of Senior Wrangler is interwoven with the texture of Cambridge 
tradition. Some one has put forth the suggestion that, if there is no 
longer a First Wrangler to wear the title, it might be conferred on the 
first Smith's Prizeman of the year. He, at least, has the advantage of 
finality, for there is no further examination in which he can be dis- 
placed. 

The Botanic Garden Syndicate have so far moved with the times as 
to propose that smoking, which to the late Professor of Botany was as 
obnoxious as it was to King James I., should henceforth be permitted 
in the Gardens. But they are still unprepared to accede to an oft- 
repeated prayer for the Sunday opening of their pleasant grounds. 

By the untimely death, at Lugano, of Mr. W. A. Gill, Junior Esquire 
Bedell, Magdalene College loses a popular and able tutor. Pembroke 
has lately experienced a like loss through the death of Mr. Prior. Other 
colleges, in a less painful manner, have this term seen tutors of distinc- 
tion take their leave of Cambridge. King’s sends Mr. Cooke to 
Aldenham, Emmanuel sends Mr. Shaw to the Weather Office, and 
Trinity Hall has lent Mr. Dale to University College, Liverpool. It is 
remarked that the last two were energetic in promoting the new 
Appointments Association, but their speedy promotion is hardly to be 
credited to the operations of that enterprising body. The first number 
of the Appointments Gazette has appeared, and gives the reader the 
impression that no time has been lost by the executive in getting to 
work on the right lines. 

The Schools Examination Syndicate report that they Fave in the 
past academical year examined or inspected ninety-four boys’ schools 
and eighty girls’ schools. The candidates for Higher Certificates 
numbered 2.140, of whom 1,205 passed, and 328 obtained distinction. 
These figures are somewhat higher than those for the preceding year. 
For Lower Certificates there were 962 candidates, of whom 535 passed. 

In the Home and Indian Civil Service open competition, out of 87 
candidates selected for appointment, 23 were Cambridge men, of whom 
22 had obtained Honours in one of the Triposes. 

The Vice-Chancellor announces that, by the liberality of an anony- 
mous donor, the fund for the endowment of a University Lectureship 
in English, of which Dr. Skeat is the Treasurer, has been raised to 
£2,100. 

The Rev. G. B. Finch, Q.C., of Queens’ College, Senior Wrargler 
in 1857, has been appointed our delegate to the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and will present an address of congratulation to that 
University at the **dedication? of its new Law School building on 
February 21, 1900. 

The call for Volunteers to join the Army in South Africa came after 
the men had gone down for the Christmas vacation ; but it is reported 
that the colonel commanding the University corps has already received 
over a hundred offers of service from the officers and privates. As the 
Suffolk Regiment, with which the Volunteer battalion is associated, is 
now at the front, it is likely that a proportion of our academic ritlemen 
and athletes will be taken from their studies for active military duty. 

The following appointments and elections are announced : — 
E. A. N. Arber, Trinity, to be Demonstrator of Palieobotany ; 
C. E. Guiterman, Trinity, to be Bhaunagar (I.C.S.) Medallist; 
H. H. W. Pearson, Caius, and J. Barcroft, King’s, to be Walsingham 
Medallists; Dr. S. Ruhemann, Caius, to be University Lecturer in 
Organic Chemistry for five years ; Dr. Isambard Owen and Prof. E. 
Ward to be Examiners in Medicine and Surgery respectively ; Mr. S. M. 
Leathes to be Secretary of the General Board o* Studies, in the place of 
Mr. A. W. W. Dale, appointed Principal of University College, 
Liverpool; Mr. A. C. Seward, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s, to be 
Senior Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, in the place of Mr. W.N. 
Shaw, appointed Director of the Meteorological Department ; Mr. H. M. 
Wiener, Caius, and Mr. R. W. Seward, King’s, to be Whewell 
Scholars in International Law; the Rev. J. Hudson, Peterhouse, to be 
Seatonian Prizeman (sacred verse); Mr. C. T. Wood, Pembroke, to be 
Crosse Scholar (Biblical literature), Mr. R. F. Pearce, St. John’s, 
being proxime accessi? ; the Rev. Dr. Haig Brown, Mr. T. Holmes, 
and Mr. W. Burnside to be Honorary Fellows, and Mr. C F. Andrews 
and Mr. J. C. Lawson to be Fellows, of Pembroke College ; Mr. F. C. 
Kempson, Caius, and Dr. G. Elliot Smith, St. John's, to be Demon- 
strators of Anatomy; Sir Ernest Clarke, St. John's, to be Gilbey 
Lecturer in Agricultural History. 


WALES. 


The reports on the inspection and examination of the Welsh county 
schools for 1899, which have just been published by the Central Board, 
form a bulky book of close upon eight hundred pages. The reports 
comprise the general report to the Charity Commission, the general 
report. of the Chief Inspector and of the examiners in the written 
examinations, and, finally, a detached report on each of the ninety-three 
schools at work. A first glance at these reports gives one an over- 


powering impression of figures. Tabular statements and percentages 
confront one on almost every page. We are told how many boys and 
girls there are in each school; how many from the school district or 
without the school district ; from urban parishes or rural parishes ; from 
public elementary and higher-grade schools ; from public, secondary, 
or private schools ; how many are under twelve, or between twelve and 
fifteen, fifteen and sixteen, Xc. ; how many hold scholarships from 
school district funds or scholarship district funds, from private :unds or 
special funds. There is an analysis of thequalifications of the head and 
assistant teachers The number of the pupils in each form in each 
school is given. The names of those successful in the Certificate 
Examinations, and the subjects they were distinguished in, are given. 
Some reports bristle with percentages of marks obtained. Judging 
from these monumental statistics, the labour of the officials who pre- 
pared the report must have been great indeed. The school visits of 
the inspector took place between January and July; the rest of the 
time must have been given up to this wonderful compilation. The 
Welsh Central Board seems desirous of emulating the Education Depart- 
ment, one of whose senior inspectors remarked that he had spent his 
life in filling up blue forms. The advisability of publishing the detailed 
reports by the inspector of each school may fairly be questioned. 
Of what interest to others than the staff and governors of each school 
are reports of which this may be taken as a sample :—‘‘ Algebra, 
eight pupils were presented in Stage 2. Two did well ; four were fair ; 
the rest were very fair "? 

The main facts in the report are that, in the ninety-three schools, there 
are 7,390 children on the school rolls (3,877 boys and 3,513 girls), that 
the majority (6,029) are under the age of sixteen, and that 5.427, or 73 
per cent., come from the public elementary and higher-grade schools. 
There are 238 masters and 205 mistresses. In regard to examination, 
the general policy of the Board has teen to reduce the scope of the 
written and extend that of the oral examinations. The internal organi- 
zation of the schools is steadily improving, and the results of the examina- 
tions in almost every subject show progress. The report of the Chief 
Inspector states that there are sixty-six schools into which systematic 
teaching of the Welsh language might be introduced with advantage. 
At present Welsh is only taken by thirty-eight schcols. The question 
for serious consideration is : What is the best linguistic course for the first 
year in a Welsh-speaking district? Are the pupils to neglect their 
native tongue in order that they may have more time to struggle with 
English, Latin, and French at the outset ; or are they to perfect their 
knowledge of Welsh and English in order that they may be stronger to 
grapple with Latin and French at a later stage? There appears to be 
little attention given to the teaching of the geography and history ot Wales. 
As a rule, questions set at the recent examinations were very imper- 
fectly answered. Probably the want of suitable text-books is an explana- 
tion. It is strange that the great Enylish publishing firms have not 
had their attention drawn to the needs of Welsh schools. Welsh pub- 
lishers are notorious for their lack of enterprise. 

The attention of the governors of some of the schools is drawn to 
various Irregularities, the chief being the omission of obligatory subjects 
from the time-table, the excess of scholarships, and deficiencies of staff. 
Progress has been made with the provision of suitable school buildings. 
Seventy-five schools are now in permanent premises. 


SCOTLAND. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 
[By a resolution of the Assoctation, at the Annual Meeting on 
November 23, 1895, the ** Journal of Education " was adopted as the 
medium of communication among members of the Assoctation.] 


The annual meeting of the General Association was held in the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, on November 25. 

The Treasurer announced an increased balance, and the Secretary an 
increased. membership and increased prosperity of the Association. 
The following oftice-bearers were elected for session 1899-1900 :— 
President, Herr Hein, Girls’ High School, Aberdeen ; Vice-President, 
Mr. Malcolm, Dollar; the Treasurer and Secretary being re-appointed. 
The new members of Commit'ee are: Mr. Buchanan, Aberdeen ; Mr. 
Hamilton, Melrose ; Mr. Reid, Glasgow ; and Mr. Mackay, Ayr. The 
following resolutions on the Leaving Certificate were passed :— 

I. That this Association desires to express its gratification that Sir 
Henry Craik, Secretary to the Department, has seen his way to meet 
the views of this Association agreeing to institute a system of Group 
Leaving Certificates. This Association trusts that, while nothing will 
be done to lower the standard of instruction at present attained by the 
schools, the existing and intolerable burden on teachers and taught 
caused by the system of separate certificates. shall be materially 
lightened. 

2. That the small percen age of passes gained by candidates in 
Greek in the Higher and Honours Grade, as compared with other 
subjects, cannot easily be explained on any other view than that the 
examination in Greek is too severe. 

3. That the requirements in mathematics for the Higher Grade and 
Honours Certiticates have been gradually extending beyond what might 
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reasonably be expected to be studied with the thoroughness that is 
beneficial in the usual classes of Scotch schools; which may be a 
reason for the remarks on page 16 of the official report on the Exami- 
nation of 1899. 

4. That the French papers show a considerable improvement over 
those of previous years, more particularly the Honours papers, but that 
there is still insufficient correlation between the different grades in 
regard to the difticulty of the questions set. 

5. That some of the questions set in the Literature and Grammar 
sections of the Higher Grade paper cover ground lying outside the 
proper sphere of school work. 

6. That no questions should be given in commercial French in the 
Lower Grade. 

7. That, with a view to securing an equable standard in the papers 
from year to year, a Board of Examiners should be appointed to super- 
vise the setting and marking of papers. 

8. That this meeting, convinced that Ordinance 57, General No. 19, 
enabling one part of the candidates in the Bursary Examination to 
compete for a higher total of marks than another part, is unjust in 
itself, and injurious to the interests of education in Scotland, resolves 
to petition the University Courts of the four Universities of Scotland 
for the alteration of the said Ordinance, so that all candidates may be 
enabled tu compete for the same total of marks. 

The retiring President, Mr. W. T. Macdonald, read the address 
printed on page 79, for which he was heartily thanked by the meeting. 


IRELAND. 


The Commencements, or Conferring of Degrees, in Trinity College, 
took place on December 18, when an honorary degree was conferred on 
Mr. Chamberlain. A great crowd assembled to see the Colonial 
Secretary, and he received a good reception within the walls. His visit 
to Dublin was made in the quietest possible manner, their Excellencies 
not appearing with him in public. He drove to the college in a private 
carriage unaccompanied, and entered by the Provost’s House. The 
Latin oration of Prof. Tyrrell in introducing Mr. Chamberlain has been 
much commented on. It praised him, in the quasi-humorous vein in 
which such orations are usually couched, so markedly for qualities which 
he does not possess, that it gave the impression of deliberate irony. 
Yet we can hardly believe that the Public Orator would designedly do 
this in regard to a visitor on whom his University was conferring an 
honour. Mr. Chamberlain’s own speech, made on leaving to satisfy the 
clamours of the students, was no lesssingular. His beginning by saying 
that, were he to follow the medieval custom of nailing up a thesis on 
the gate of the University, he would choose the subject ‘‘ that it is con- 
ceivable that a man may differ from another in political opinion, and 
yet not be irreclaimably bad or hopelessly defective," sounded like a 
rebuke to a University the most conspicuous fault of which is narrow 
prejudice against Irishmen who differ from it in political opinion. This, 
however, turned out also to be unconscious irony, for Mr. Chamberlain 
was really pleading for tolerance for himself at the present crisis, and 
ended by hoping that they would think he was perhaps not as black as 
he was painted. This apologia was somewhat strange in a University 
devoted to the Empire beyond all else, which was honouring him and 
had given him a good reception. He may, however, have felt the chill 
of the atmosphere of public opinion in Ireland, where the majority of 
even the most loyal view the war, of which he is regarded as the cause, 
with grief and disapproval, while the Nationalist party condemn it with 
violent indignation. 

A public meeting, arranged by the most revolutionary party, to be 
held in Dublin on the Sunday before, to protest against honour being 
paid to Mr. Chamberlain by Dublin University, was proclaimed by the 
authorities, and ended in the speakers driving through the streets 
attended by a vast good-humoured crowd—who, as usual, in Ireland, 
regarded such an occasion as high diversion—and speeches being made 
at various points, until the police good-humouredly made the orators 
move on. No further demonstration whatever was made, and not the 
slightest notice was taken of Mr. Chamberlain outside the walls of the 
college. 

The reforms in the intermediate system proposed by the Viceregal 
Commission seem to have come to a standstill. The Commissioners, 
having reported, can do nothing more until a Bill is introduced into 
Parliament to give them the powers they require, in order to carry 
out the changes they recommend. 

In the short autumn Session, the Chief Secretary, in reply to a 
question, stated that the recommendations of the Commission were 
under the consideration of the Irish Government ; but, unless the 
Government itself bring in a Bill to confer additional powers on 
the Board, nothing further can be done. In the present state of public 
affairs, this seems hardly likely. 

Archbishop Walsh, in his capacity as Commissioner of National 
Education, has lately been writing to the papers in defence of his 
Board. In the Annual Conference of the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society a discussion took place on the training for agricultural 
pursuits attempted in the National schools, and condemnation of it as 
useless was expressed, while no reference was made to the recom- 


mendations of the Manual Instruction Commission on the subject — 
recommendations which closely resemble those set forth in the Report 
of the Recess Committee of this very Agricultural Organization Society. 
The Archbishop wrote to complain of this omission, and certainly had 
right on his side, for the members of the society had evidently not 
studied the Report of the Manual Instruction Commission. Their 
discussion would have been more fruitful bad they supported its recom- 
mendations, and demanded their being forthwith carried into effect. But 
Dr. Walsh also took occasion to complain of the little interest in primary 
education taken by the public at large; that no suggestions reached the 
Board from any one cn the subject of this very Report, while they were 
doing their best, without assistance, to have it carried out. 

The Archbishop seems to be unaware that it is impossible for the 
public to take an interest in a matter that is wholly removed from their 
influence. They have no voice in the appointment of the Board. That 
body carry on their business in complete secrecy, and no outside sug- 
gestions, from time to time made, appear to receive the slightest 
attention. They have not allowed any one to know whether they are 
doing anything to carry out the recommendations of the late Commission 
or not. How, then, can the public assist them? Dr. Walsh, in one of 
his letters, mentions that none of the money required has yet been 
granted by the Treasury. This is the first we have heard of any such 
obstacle. Did the Board make known their difficulties, they would 
have the force of public opinion to support them. As it is, the public 
at large are wholly ignorant, and therefore uninterested and inactive. 

Dr. Douglas Ilyde, the President of the Gaelic League, replies, in 
the December New /reland Review, to Dr. Mahatty’s recent article in 
one of the reviews against the teaching of Irish in schools. Dr. Elyde’s 
article, ** A University Scandal,” is an ably written condemnation ot 
Trinity College for its hostility to the study of Irish history and 
antiquities and the Irish language. In this he is justified. No Irish 
history whatever is taught in Trinity College, and the vast subjects of 
Irish archeology and ancient Irish literature cannot be studied in the 
chief Irish University. A Chair for Irish exists, but it is endowed by 
the Irish Society for converting people in the Irish-speaking districts to 
Protestantism, and is devoted only to such sectarian purposes. Dr. 
Mahatty is necessarily in a weak position in condemning the study of a 
language of which he himself is completely ignorant. Dr. Hyde, 
however, has not refuted the arguments of Prof. Atkinson against the 
teaching of Irish in intermediate schools. Modern Irish, either asa 
mental discipline, as possessing a fine literature, or as of practical 
utility, cannot be shown to be sufficiently valuable to warrant any 
portion of the short precious years of the school period being spent on 
it. The case is quite difterent with children in the Irish-speaking 
districts. These children Prof. Atkinson himself would have taught 
in Irish. It is one of the most valid charges against the National Board 
that for seventy years they have persisted in teaching, solely in English, 
children in the primary schools who cannot speak English. 


SCHOOLS. 


Bairo SCHOOL, BARNARD CasTLE. —On December 13 the annual 
entertainment and prize distribution at Baliol School, Barnard Castle, 
was held in the Victoria Hall, when the pupils acted a little play 
founded on Hans Andersen's ‘Snow Queen," dramatized by the 
Principal, Miss Skeat, Ph.D. The stage was draped entirely in white, 
to give the effect of snow, and the Snow Queen and her maidens were 
also robed in white. Against this background the scarlet figures of the 
little elves stood out with vivid brightness, as they played with snow- 
balls, indulged in a snowball drill, tormented Kay on his sledge, and 
afterwards formed into line for a dance. The flower fairies in the 
witches garden represented a sunflower and two sprays of lilac, and the 
witch, with her steeple-crowned hat, called forth much amusement. 
The acting of the robber maiden was also very spirited, and the Snow 
Queen's dance was both effective and graceful. The dances were 
arranged by Miss Woolley, the visiting teacher, and the music between 
the scenes was played by the pupils of Mrs. Rayner. The prizes were 
awarded to those pupils who had obtained an average of 70 per cent. 
on their home-work marks during the term. A collection made by the 
elves on behalf of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association was met 
by the audience with a generous response. 

BRISTOL GRAMMAR ScHOOL.—P. D. Maddock has been awarded 
a First Scholarship at Wadham College, Oxford; II. H. Morris, a 
classical exhibition at Wadham College, Oxford ; W. J. Beswetherick, 
a classical exhibition at Keble College, Oxford. The school choir 
gave a concert on December 28, to raise money for the Lord Mayor of 
Bristol's Transvaal War Fund. The programmes were adorned with 
a sketch by an Old Bristolian, Mr. L. Raven Hill, of Puncà. The 
original was afterwards sold to the highest bidder. 

Bury HIGH SCHOOL.—E. Withers was proxime accessit for the 
Hulme Scholarship at Owens College, and was awarded a bursary at 
the Hall of Residence for Owens College. Miss Lee, B.A. Lond., 
will take the place of Miss Ramsay, who resigned after fifteen years’ 
work in the school. 

CARLISLE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual distribution of 
prizes and certificates took place on Thursday afternoon, November 2, 
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in the County Hall. Mr. A. McDowall, Secretary Girls’ Public Day 
School Company, was in the chair, and Mrs. Wilfrid Lawson gave 
away the prizes. Songs and recitations were given by the pupils, after 
which Miss Beevor read the report, making especial mention of the 
mathematics and the French pronunciation. The Chairman then 
addressed the girls and their parents. Six pupils received the certificates 
of merit, 25 gained certificates of the London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Plain Needlework, 1 obtained a full certificate from the Royal 
Drawing Society, and 13 Honours certificates have also been awarded. 
Chrystabel J. Borthwick has gained the Company's Scholarship. 

CHRIST CHURCH, OxForD.—J. C. How has been elected to a 
scholarship at St. John's College, Cambridge; R. Teesdale to an 
exhibition at Worcester College, Oxford. 

CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CARMELITE STREET, E.C. 
—The following entrance scholarships will be awarded in January, 
1900 :—One of £12. 12s. a year for two years, one of £10 for one 
year—particulars from the Secretary, Miss M. B. Renwick. L. F. 
Walker has gained the Mitchell Leaving Scholarship (£50 a year for 
three years, Newnham College) ; H. Binning, the Corporation Scholar- 
ship (430 for one year); E. S. Williamson, the Salters’ Scholarship 
(£10. 10s. for one year); M. R. Mosbach-Amy and S. Broomfield, the 
Rothschild Entrance Scholarships (£15. 15s. and £12. 12s. for one year) ; 
V. A. N. Sawyer, the Mitchell Scholarship (Z10 a year for two years) 
—the last five tenable in the school. Six girls have been awarded 
Higher Certificates by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, three of 
them with distinction. 

DENSTONE COLLEGE.— Edmund Fearenside has gained a classical 
scholarship (£80) at Queen's College, Oxford; A. C. A. Brett a 
classical scholarship (£80) at Wadham College, Oxford; James W. 
Shar les a mathematical exhibition (£40) at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. Rev. John Hudson, M.A., one of the assistant-masters at 
the college, gained the Seatonian Prize at Cambridge. 

East PuTNEY HIGH ScHooL.—B. Olney and G. Horn have passed 

the Cambridge Higher Local. W. Bidwell and C. Hurrell have 
passed the London Matriculation. B. Semple has gained a classical 
scholarship at Somerville College, Oxford. Miss Major, of the Black- 
heath High School, has been appointed Headmistress, in place of Miss 
Huckwell, who resigned in consequence of another engagement. The 
school has removed from 28 Upper Richmond Road to 18 Carlton 
Road, Putney. 
. HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following scholarships were awarded 
in December :—Senior: O. L. V. Simpkinson, R. H. Powell, A. R. 
Gidney, £40 each; F. C. Westland (Modern Side), £30. Junior— 
under 14: A. E. O. Lucas, £50; O. H. Watson, £40; E. H. 
Fitzherbert, £20, J. O. Morris (Modern Side), £20; I. K. B. Bond was 
offered a nomination ; under 13: R. I. Yorke, £30, T. C. Meryon 
(Modern Side), £30. M. Davis, the head boy in the Modern Side, has 
gained a £70 mathematical scholarship at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. J. T. Griffith and P. P. Graves, former pupils of the 
school, were in the list of successful candidates for Home, Indian and 
Colonial Service appointments. With deep regret we have to record 
the departure of the Rev. A. De Morgan Hensley from the school. 
He has been the senior member of the staff since the foundation of 
the college on its present basis (September, 1862), and has been the 
valued colleague and adviser of four Headmasters. He and his family 
have always been so stanchly devoted to the college and its interests 
that their loss will be most keenly felt by all masters and boys, past and 
present. We hardly know how we shall get on without the Hensleys, 
or they without their old home of thirty-seven years. The annual 
** Pastimes” were given on the night of December 20, and the next day 
the school broke up for the Christmas holidays of four weeks. 

HALIFAX, CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME AND SCHOOL. — 
Mr. Carl A. Stocken, a former pupil (now the Crossley Scholar at the 
Bradford Grammar School), obtained, in November, a Hastings Exhi- 
bition for Mathematics, worth £90 per annum, and tenable at Queen's 
College, Oxford. Mr. Stocken was placed first on the list, and he will 
take the rank of scholar of his college. The school is a branch centre 
for the College of Preceptors’ and the Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Forty-three candidates from this school entered for the former, and 
forty-two for the latter, examination. 

HELENSBURGH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A concert and musical 
comedy was held in connexion with this school on Monday, December 18. 
The programme of the concert was carried out by Miss Gillies and other 
professional friends. The musical comedy, entitled ** The Children of 
the Nineteenth Century," was performed entirely by the girls of the 
school. The groups of characters represented were modern children, 
nursery rimes, mainly personated by the little ones from the kinder- 
garten, and chorus consisting of Britannia and her colonies. The hall 
was well filled by an enthusiastic audience ; and at the close of the 
evening a little soldier, accompanied by a sailor, from the chorus, 
presented £50, the proceeds of the concert, to the Chairman of the War 
Relief Committee, to be added to the fund raised for that purpose in 
Helensburgh. 

HvMER's CorrgcEe, HuLL.—E. Wood has gained an exhibition at 
St. John's College, Cambridge. The school prizes were given away by 
Sir Martin Conway, who made a most telling speech. 


ILKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The annual prize distribution took 
place on December r, when Sir Joshua Fitch delivered an address on 
secondary education. Sir Joshua contrasted the present flourishing 
school and its beautiful buildings with the so-called Grammar School 
he had found when as an Assistant Commissioner he visited it in 1864. 
It was then, in fact, a mere village school of a very inferior kind. He 
insisted on the advantage of making linguistic studies the common basis 
of secondary education, opportunities being afforded for the pursuit of 
special studies. He also dwelt on the need of local patriotism. A 
secondary school could not live on fees alone, but must look for the 
support of public-spirited citizens, such as had of late been so freely 
given at Liverpool, Manchester, and other northern centres. 

KIMBOLTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Rev. Newton B. Young has 
resigned the Chairmanship of the Governors. Mr. Young is ninety-one 
years of age and probably the oldest Wykehamist living. He wasat one 
time a Fellow of New College, Oxford, but for many years has held the 
quiet living of Tilbrook, Bedfordshire. It was owing in a great 
measure to his energy that the rebuilding of the Kimbolton Grammar 
School was undertaken in 1877, and effectively carried out under his 
close superintendence. The prize distribution took place on Decem- 
ber 18, H. Higgins being awarded the Duke of Manchester's Silver 
Medal, and W. Harris the County Council Scholarship. 

MAIDA VALE HIGH SCHOOL, W.—The Council's Scholarship has 
been gained by Joanna Wilson. One of the Somerville Prizes on the 
results of the Chemistry Examination by the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board has been awarded to Ethel Abrahams, Form VI. An 
addition is made to the permanent staff for next term, and Miss Isabel 
Stephens is appointed classical mistress. Muss Stephens is a former 
student of Girton College, and has taken Parts I. and II. of the 
Classical Tripos. Miss Mary Oakeshott has been appointed mistress 
of the kindergarten, and students will be prepared for the examinations 
of the Froebel Society. A course of lectures by Mis Agnes Ward 
will be given in this school next term on ‘‘ The Interdependence of 
Kindergarten, Preparatory, and School Work." The members of the 
Old Girls’ Association gave an entertainment on November 25. A de- 
lightful programme was gone through, consisting of music and recita- 
tions and a minuet danced in character costume, and national songs. A 
concert was given by the present girls on December 6, when there was 
a good attendance of parents and friends of the pupils. The pro- 
gramme included recitations in English, French, German, and Latin, 
as well as songs, violin and pianoforte solos. 

MANOR MOUNT GIRIS’ COLLEGIATE ScHOOL.— The annual prize- 
giving took place on November 18 in the large Hall, the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert being in the chair. In the Oxford Locals, the Seniors were 
R. Brown, E. Paulsen, B. Sehlbach, and E. Wendt. E. Paulsen and 
E. Wendt were distinguished in German, taking second and fourth 
places. In the College of Preceptors Examination, J. Werner was 
awarded the prize for Modern Languages. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.— The Foundation Scholarships have been 
awarded as follows :—C. G. Jelf (Mr. Hussey, Folkestone), R. L. Pelly 
(Mr. Bull, Southborough), M. E. Morgan (Marlborough College, late 
from Mr. Brown, Southwick), C. L. F. Boughey (Mr. Goodchild, Cam- 
bridge), B. G. Thornton (Mr. Trollope, St. Albans), A. E. Littlewood 
(Mr. Morgan Brown, Hunstanton), E. A. Smith (Mr. Crick, Worthing), 
L. M. Robinson (Marlborough College, late from Mr. Blair, Ascot), 
C. D. R. Lumby (Mr. Benham, Cambridge), H. T. Stebbing (Mr. 
Walker, Devonport), C. E. Hopkinson, W. H. Barrett (both from Mr. 
Bramwell, Durham), F. de F. Daniel (Mr. Lynam, Oxford), F. G. 
Vaux (Mr. Gordon, Sittingbourne), C. von E. Scott (Mr. Hollins, East- 
bourne), T. F. Sandford (Mr. Copleston, Exmouth). Hon. Mention : 
H. C. MacManus (Mr. Lea, Nuneaton), G. J. V. Shepherd (Mr. 
Blissard, Clifton, Bristol). The prize for Latin Elegiacs has been 
awarded to A. C. Turner; the Brown. Prize (Senior) to B. P. Blackett 
and (Junior) A. E. Dobbs. The following college scholarships have 
been gained: J. A. Barlow, classical scholarship, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford ; G. D. Barlow-Poole, classical exhibition, Keble College, 
Oxford; H. Bomford, Williams History Exhibition, Balliol College, 
Oxford ; N. D. M. Crossman, Cooke Scholarship, classics, Worcester 
College, Oxford ; J. R. P. Sandford, Stapleton Scholarship, classics, 
Exeter College, Oxford; A. C. Turner, minor scholarship, classics, 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; W. P. Johnston, classical scholarship, 
Trinity College, Oxford. Rev. C. A. Alington and P. Scoones, Esq., 
have goneto Eton. W. J. Stone, B.A., late Scholar of King's College, 
Cambridge ; C. A. Emery, B.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; G. H. Hughes, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, have joined the staff. 

MARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD.—E. Ll. Tanner has gained 
a £60 open mathematical scholarship at Clare College, Cambridge. 

MERCHANT VENTURERS! TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRisTOL. —On 
Wednesday, December 20, Sir W. H. White, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
(Director of Naval Construction to the Admiralty), distributed the 
medals, prizes, and certificates gained during the session 1898-90. The 
Principal, in his report, amongst other things, said that the number of 
students who attended the day classes in the college was 191 and in the 
evening class 1,235, making a total of 1,426, as compared with 1,316 for 
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MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 
THE LOGICAL BASHS OF HDUCATION. By J. Wetton, M.A., Professor of Education in the Yorkshire College, Victoria 


University. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*," This Book meets the Requirements of the Teachers’ Certificate Examination. 


THH OYNTHIA OF PROPHRTIUS: being the First Book of his Hlegies. 


GREIG TREMENHRERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


Sfectator.—'* Mr. Tremenheere has, we think, achieved a decided success in a very difficult task. 


FRENCH. 
A Historical French Grammar. By Professor ARSÈNE 


DARMSSTETER. Edited by Professor ERNEST MURET and Professor LEoPorp 


| 
+ 
} 


Supre. Authorised English Edition by Professor ALpHonsE HAxkTOG. Crown . 


8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Educational Times.—'' MM. Muret & Sudre have done their work very thoroughly. 
. . . The outcome appears to be eminently satisfactory.” 


Siepmann’s Blementary French Series. 

Verne.—Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-Vingts Jours. Par 
Jutes Verne. Adapted and Edited by Louis A. Bann£, B.A., Head- 
master of the Modern Language Department in the Glasgow Academy. 
Authorised Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s. 

Educational Times.—‘* Deserves praise. The tale is well known, and will be 
eagerly read, for there is enough action to satisfy the most high-spirited boy. He 
will be grateful that the Editor has written brief notes and supplied a vocabulary 
from which he can get all the help he is likely to require.” 


Siepmann’s Advanced French Series. New Volumes. 
About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. Adapted and Edited by Ernest 
WEEKLBY, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
French at the University College, Nottingham. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. 
Guardian.—'' Prof. Weekley has provided it with a good set of the sort of 
exercises which have made the earlier numbers of Siepmann's Series so well known 
and popular. His notes show the hand of the scholar and the teacher, and his 
introduction is commendahly brief and to tbe point." 
Ooppée.—Oontes Ohoisis Par Francois CoprrÉg, de l'Académie 


rangaise. Edited by Marcarrt F. SKEAT, late Student of Newnham | 


College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. Worn AND PuRasE Book, sewed, 6d. 
Educational Times.—'' Miss Skeat is io be congratulated. . . . She has chosen 
her stories well, and given infinite pains t> rendering the notes complete, and the 
vocabulary helpful. . . . The vocabulary is an excellent piece of work." 
Vogüé.—OCoeurs Russes. Edited by Evcitne PELLISSIER, Professeur 
AM en Lycée du Havre. Globe 8vo, as. 6d. Worp AND PHRASE Book, 
sewed, 6d. 
Schooémaster.—'' The book is got up in the most thorough fashion." 


PART III. NOW READY. 
A Three-Year Preparatory Course in French. 


Covering all the Requirements for Admission to Universities, Colleges, and 
Schools of Science. By Cuas. F. Kroen, Professor of Languages in Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo. First and Second Years, 3s. 6d. each. 
Third Year, ss. 
Educational Times.— We should like every teacher to buy it for himself. . . . 
We welcome Professor Kroeh's book heartily, and wish it many readers." 


GREEK, 


Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. 
By G. H. Peacock, M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, M.A., Assistant-Masters at 
Eastbourne College. Pott 8vo, 1s. 5d. (Elementary Classics. 

Schooémaster.—'* Carefully selected and well graduated," 


An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, for use 
in Preparatory Schools and the Lower Forms of Public Schools. By H. 
Pitman, M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

School Board Chronicle. —'* For Mr. Pitman's ‘Greek Prose Composition’ we 
have nothing but praise. It is admirable alike in arrangement and in execution. 
The examples are simple, easily remembered, and typical. The Greek type, as well 
as the accents, are fully and clearly presented to the eye.” 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
BOOKS I.-IV. NOW READY. 
Hiuclid's Elements of Geometry. Edited for the use of 


Schools by CHARLES SMITH, M.A., and Soruig Bryant, D.Sc. Globe 8vo. 
Books I.-IV., 3s. Book I., rs. Books I. and II., 1s. 6d. Books III. and IV., 2s. 
School Guardian. —'* A handy and well-arranged edition. . . . Useful collections 
of interesting and important problems and theorems are added at the end of the text 
proper of each book, together with sets of exercises of some difficulty, while easier 
exercises are appended to the various propositions themselves. The diagrams are 
clear, and the varieties of type carefully chosen; indeed, the whole appearance of 
the pages is a model of what a geometrical text-book should be." a 


Hxperimental Science (PHysioGRapHy, Section I). An 
lementary Course of Physics and Chemistry adapted to the Syllabus of the 
Science and Art Department. By Professor R. A. GREGORY and A. T. SIMMONS, 
B.Sc. Lond. Globe &vo, 2s. 6d. 
Educational News.—'' We have much pleasure in calling the attention of students 
to this excellent manual.” 
NOW READY. 


PART II. 
Hxercises in Practical Physics for Schools of 
Science. By Professor R. A. Grecory and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond. In 
Two Parts. Globe 8vo, 2s. each. 
Educational News.—''It professes to be not a scientific treatise, but a practical 


text-book, and as such we can recommend it. The diagrams are good." 


Ohemistry for Organized Schools of Science. By 
S. ParrisH, B.Sc., A. R.C.S. Lond. With Introduction by D. FonsvTH, M.A., 
D.Sc. Globe 8vo, zs. 6d. 

Educational News.—‘ Will be found of great service to students of elementary 
chemistry working on the new Science and Art Syllabus. ... As a laboratory guide, 
the volume will be found particularly useful. The experiments are varied and sug- 
gestive. The illustrations are well done. "We cordially commend the work to 
students of the elementary stage and their teachers." 


ARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD, ST. M 


-— 


' Cæsar. — De BELLO GALLICO. 


. Horace.—E»isri.Es AND ARS POETICA. 


Done into English Verse by SEYMOUR 


. . . An uncommonly readable translation.” 


HISTORY. 
A History of England for High Schools and Aca- 


demies. By KATHARINE Coman, Ph.B., and ELizankgTH K. KENDALL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


French History for Schools. By KATHARINE STEPHEN, 
Vice-Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. With Coloured Maps. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Educational News.—‘' Ilustrated by nine excellent, useful maps, and furnished 
with a copious and valuable Index of twenty-eight columns. The History is 
exceptionally good." 


Syllabus of a Course of Right -Seven Lectures on 
Modern Huropean History (1 1890) By H. Morse STEPHENS, 
diee of Modern European History in Cornell University. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1900. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke.—TuHE Greek TEXT. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 25s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostleg.—AUTHORISED VERSION. 
Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 64. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like Ir. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. 


Scott.—MarMion.—With Introduction and Notes. By M. Mac- 


MILLAN, B.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


Milton.—PaRapisE Lost. Books III. and IV. With Introduc- 


tion and Notes. By M. MacMILLAN, B.A. ıs. 3d. each; sewed, rs. each. 
Merimée.—CoLoM5A.— Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 
Goethe.—HERMANN UND DonorHEA. With Introduction and 
Notes. By J. T. HATFIELD. 3s. 6d. 


Virgil.—. ENED. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A., rs. 6d. 


With 


Book VI. 
ts. 6d. 


With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CorsEck, M.A. 


Edited by A. S. WILKINS, 
Litt.D. ss. 


Livy.—Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Caves, M.A., and J. E. MEgLHUIsH, M.A. rs. 6d. 


Cicero.—Dr SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. rs. 6d. 


X enophon.—AwNanastis. 
By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Huripides.—Hrecusa. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLEg, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Thucydides.—Boox III. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 


2o (/n Preparation. 


By W. W. 


Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


NUMBER THIRTEEN. NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK AND PROGRESS. 


Price 6d. Annual Subscription, including postage, 8s. net. 


CONTENTS. 


A Retrospect.—Pioneers in Bducation. I.: The Practical Aspect of the 
Educational Works of Richard Mulcaster. By Prof. Foster Watson, M.A.— 
The Ideal Headmaster. By Rev. Canon FowLEgR, M.A.—Home Work 
in Girls’ Day Schools. By Sara BungsTALL, B.A.—A Teacher's Library of 
Geography. By HvucnH Robert Mitt, D.Sc., F.R.S.E.—Chapters in History. 
VIII. The Tudor Period. By A. JoHNson Evans, M.A.—The Teaching of 
Analysis. III. By E. W. Hurst, B.A.—New Science Buildings at 
Felsted School. (lllustrated.) By A. E. Mungy, M.A.—Teachers' 
Notes on English History, 1808-1715. III.: The Reign of Charles L, 
1625-1649. By C. S. Fearensive, M.A., and L. J. McNair, B.A.— The Salaries 
of Elementary School Teachers. —A New Day-School of Commerce.— The School 
Pulpit. —The Life of a Public School. By THE Wakpen or RADLEY 
CorLEG&.—[Items of Interest: General; Foreign; Current History.-- The British 
Empire. — Practical Geography. (lllustrated.)— Reviews of Recent School Books. 
lllustrated.)—cLondon Matriculation, June, 1900, Monthly Test 

apers, No. l. Junior Oxford Local Examination, July, 1900. 
Monthly Test Papers, No. PPA e A Oxford Local 

EBxamination, July, 1900. Monthly Test Papers, No. 1. 


*,* Also Ready, Volume I., containing Nos. 1-12, January-December, 1899, 


480 paces. Index. Price 7s. 6d. net. Cases for binding Vol. J., price 
1s. "et. 
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the preceding year. There were also 435 pupils in the boys' school of 
the college, bringing up the total number of individual students to 
1,861. In the examinations of the University of London, students of the 
college have gained nineteen successes—one gaining First Class Honours, 
and two gaining Second Class Honours in chemistry in the Intermediate 
Examination for the degree of B.Sc. Six students were placed in the 
First Class and three in the Second in the pass examination. Two 
students have passed the Preliminary Scientific Examination for the 
degree of M.B., one of these taking the examination conjointly with the 
Intermediate B.Sc. Examination. Seven students have been successful 
in the Matriculation Examination. In the Technological Examination 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute we have 160 successes, one 
student taking the first place in the kingdom in bread-making, and the 
Salters’ Prize and a silver medal in the Honours Examination. A 
silver medal was also gained in bread-making and a bronze medal for 
painter's and decorators work. In the examinations of the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, students have gained four Queen's Prizes for 
Science and four for Art. The Governors have completed an agree- 
ment with the School Board and the School of Art, and the evening 
class work is so arranged as to avoid overlapping. Sir W. H. White, 
who had visited the college during the day, said that the scheme of 
instruction was excellent, and the instruction, so far as he could see, 
was good. lle congratulated the Society of Merchant Venturers on the 
wotk being done for the people and the industries of Bristol in 
their college, which was admirably designed and generously equipped, 
and he wished it all possible success. 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) HIGH SCHOOL. —W. H. Smith has won the 
Brackenbury Scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, for natural 
science. J. Talbot, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), has obtained 
First Class Honours in Final B.Sc. London. Since then he has been 
appointed science master at Harrow. The Rev. W. W. Holdgate has 
been elected Headmaster of the Magdalen College School at Brackley. 
The Old Newcastilian Club Dinner was held on December 8 at the 
Borough Arms Hotel. Mr. Alcock was presented with a bureau and 
purse of gold. The Secretary was instructed to convey by telegram the 
good wishes of the Club to O. N.'s who are ‘‘at the front.” The school 
will be represented at the Educational Exhibition in London. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Our jubilee 
falls on April 4, and it is believed that educational organizations and 
educationalists generally will take part in the festivities, as having 
interest for all who have co-operated in the development of the higher 
education of women during the half century. A service of thanksgiving 
and commemoration will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the eve of 
the anniversary of foundation, and the following day will be celebrated 
as a day of jubilee, with receptions to parents, old pupils, and friends 
in the school buildings. Old pupils are already busy sending in their 
own names and addresses, and the addresses of former schoolfellows 
who may have failed to keep them on the books. Some thousand 
pupils and representatives of over eight thousand pupils will make an 
interesting nucleus for the congregation in St. Paul's. 

PENARTH CouNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual prize dis- 
tribution in this school took place on December 6, Mr. Robert Forrest, 

.P., D.L., presiding. The Headmistress stated that the school year 

ad been a satisfactory one. Inspector and examiners alike had 
reported very favourably on the organization and work of the school. 
Four girls had entered for, and obtained, the Junior Certificate of the 
Central Welsh Board, each in eight subjects ; successes had been gained 
also in the South Kensington Examinations in Mathematics, Botany, 
and Drawing. The school had contributed to the educational section 
of the National Eisteddíod, with the result that its exhibits had been 
reserved for the Paris Exhibition by the Commissioners. Lady Verney 
then distributed the prizes. After presenting the prizes, Lady Verney 
delivered an interesting address in which she pointed out the advance 
made from the typical woman of the beginning of the century, as 
portrayed by Jane Austen, and others, to her more modern sister, who, 
in gaining a wider outlook and more strength of character, had lost 
none of the grace and charm of her predecessor. A vote of thanks to 
Lady Verney was moved by Prof. Lloyd Tanner, M.A., and seconded 
by Miss Carter. A dramatic entertainment followed. Annie Hunter 
and Catherine Clement acted a short French play, and Kathleen 
Francis and Gladys Jenkins a scene from ** Pride and Prejudice.” 

READING, LEIGHTON PARK FRIENDS’ Scuootr.—Àn entrance 
scholarship has been awarded to G. Rendal Harris, of Plymouth, value 
50 guineas per annum. Leonard Doncaster, King's College, Cam- 
bridge has gained a First Class, First Part, Natural Science Tripos ; 
and Robert Hodgkin, Balliol College, Oxford, a First Class, Final 
History Schools. A new llIeadmaster was appointed in July, 1899— 
John Ridges, M.A., late Headmaster of the Independent College, 
Taunton. W. S. Rowntree, B.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., was appointed 
science master same time. 

RETFORD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Bertha Hyde and Audrey Swaby 
obtained the two entrance scholarships given yearly by the Notts 
County Council. A scholarship has been gained by Stella Wilkinson, 
aged ten, to the King Edward VI. High School for Girls, Birmingham, 
which entitles her to free education until the age of nineteen. Former 
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New Educational Publications. 


in Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price Is. net per Volume. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


BRITISH BMPIRBE. By L. W. Lyne, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar 
School. 


AFRIOA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 


‘t Quite the best little book on ‘Africa’ in the geographical sense which we have 
encountered. , . . [tis a pithy, exceptionally clear, and well arranged manual—the 
outcome of long years of practical experience as a teacher and examiner.”— The 


Speaker. 


MAN AND HIS WORK. Ano Introduction to Human Geography, By 
A. J. HEeRsERTSON, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford, and F. D. HERRERTSON, B.A. 


“A book in which Messrs. A. and F. Herbertson attempt, with considerable 
success, to set out the effects of geographical conditions upon human activities and 
the distribution and differentiation of the races of mankind." — The Guardian, 


BLACK'S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSHB. By J. H. FowrEs, M.A., 
Clifton College. 


'! In the hands of an experienced teacher each extract might form the basis of an 
interesting hour's talk, which would send his pupils to the authors themselves." — 
The Guardian. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
By J. H. FowrER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 


Editor of ** Nineteenth Century Prose." 


“Schoolboys will be the wiser and the better for reading Mr. J. H. Fowler's 
little manual on ‘Essay Writing.’ "— Literature. 


Price Is. net. 


BLACK'S SEA-DOG READERS. 


THE AGE OF DRAKB. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGE OF BLAKEH. By L. W. Lvypg, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGE OF HAWKH. By L. W. Lyne, M.A. Illustrated. 


“ We should not be surprised if these books eventually form for youth formidable 
competitors to the astonishing myths of Frank Reed or the soberer romances of 
Ballantyne and Henty." —G/asgow Herald. 


Price 2s. per Volume. 
BLACK'S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 


Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Merchiston Castle 
School, Edinburgh. 


THE CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH 
CARTHAGH. 753 to 200 5.c. By E. G. Witkinson, M.A., Manchester 
Grammar School. 


“This is a really excellent little book." —Journal of Education. 
THE FOREIGN EMPIRH. 20 to 6o B.c. By H. W. ArkiNsoN, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rossall School. 


** Altogether this forms a most attractive Latin Reader, It should beat the old 
Delectus out of the field." — Public School Magazine. 
a 


Price Is. 3d. net. 
BLACK 'S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 
For ELEMENTARY FORMS. 


I. LBS GAULOIS HT LES FRANOS. Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, 
B.A., and J. M. A. PEcouTAL. With Illustrations. 


u“ Teachers will welcome this little reader, which contains carefully prepared texts 
dealing with early French history, oral exercises, and a French-English vocabulary." 
— The School World. 

** A decided success. . . . The episodes, which range from the earliest times to the 
siege of Paris by the Normans, are exceedingly well chosen, and the stories have 
been written simply, yet without triviality or lack of vigour. The illustrations, too, 
are educative and well executed. . . . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Kirkman 
upon the initiation of an interesting experiment, and we augur well for its success."— 
The Guardian. 


A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


ENGLISH. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by S. E. Winuotr, B.A., Assistant-Master at 
Christ's Hospital. Cloth, ts 3d. (Prescribed for the Cambridge Local and 
College of Preceptors Examinations in 1500.) 

One Shilling and Threepence. 

MACBETH. 

TWHLFTH NIGHT. BIS ARD I 

JULIUS CZESAR. HENRY V 

MIDSUMMER hb t | ‘ 


AM. RICHARD III. 
THE MERCHANT OF KING JOHN. 
VENICE. 

THE TEMPEST. 


CORIOLANUS. 
HAMLET. 

ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
SCOTT—MARMION. Edited hy G. Townsenn Warner, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. Cloth, rs. 6d. (Prescribed for Cambridge Local 

Examinations, 1909 ) 

MILTON—PARADISH LOST. Books IIT. and IV. Edited by J. Sar- 
GEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. Cloth, 1s. 3d. (Pre- 
scribed for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1999.) ; 

SCOTT -LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Edited by G. 
Townsend WARNER, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 3d. (Prescribed for College of Precep- 
tors Examinations, 190.) 

MACAULAY—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROMB (including Ivry and 
The Armada). Edited by R. L. Du Pontet, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Winchester College. Cloth, 1s. ód. (Prescribed for College of Preceptors 
Examinations, 1900.) 

PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. Cloth, 15. 3d. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKB. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

OHILDE HAROLD. Cloth, 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON'S POEMS. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD Owen, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d. 
BNGLAND IN THB NINETEENTH CENTURY. ByC. W. Onan, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford : Author of “A History of England,” 

“The Art of War in the Middle Ages," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

BNGLISH HISTORY.—For Juniors. By E. S. Symes, Author of 
" The Story of London," “ The Story of Lancashire," &c. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By CuanrEs Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, and Lecturer on History at New College, Oxford, Author of '* Warwick 
the Kinz-maker," “A History of Ancient Greece," ''A History of Europe, 
A.D. 470-978," &c. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables, 76> pp. Crown 8vo. cloth. ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part II.: From 1603 to 1885. 
LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 

AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY, By Anprew J. 
HrRsERTSON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Assistant-Reader in Geography at the 
University of Oxford. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Dia- 
grams, and Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent 
Illustrations, Large 4to (about r2 by to inches), 5s. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Morrison. New 
Edition, Revised and largely Rewritten, by W. L. Carrig, Headmaster at 
George Watson's College, Edinburgh. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. Morrison. Revised 
by W. L. Carrie. Cloth, 1s. 


One Shilling and Sixpence. 


LATIN. 

FORUM LATINUM. A First Latin Book. By E. VERNON ARNOLD, Litt. D., 
Professor of Latin at the University College of North Wales, and formerly 
eae Trug: College, Cambridge. In Three Parts. 1s. 4d. each. Com- 

ete, 35. 6d. 

CÆSAR'S GALLIC WAR. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, Plans, &c. 
3 vels., crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d, Books I. and II.: Edited by G. C. Har- 
RISON, M.A., and T. W. Hapvox, M.A, Books II-V.: Edited by M. T. 
TarnaM, M.A, Books VI. and VII. : Fdited by M. T. TATHAM, M.A. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSH. By George B. Garpiner, M.A., D.Sc., 
and ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Grammatical Hints, Con- 
versations, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By George B. GaRbiNER, M.A., 
D.Sc., formerly Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, and ANDREW 
GagbINER, M.A. 120 pp., crown Svo, cloth, rs. 


GERMAN. 
GERMAN WITHOUT THARS. An edition in German of Mrs. HuGu 
LESS: French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Book I. now ready. 
SSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, forming a complete Introductory Manual of the Language. By 
; INNE» Lumspen, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews, Crown 3vo, 3s. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENEHS. By C. Avet Musgrave. Cloth, 


This is a German Version of the Author's French Dramatic Scenes described 


ow, 
KLEINES HAUSTHHBATEHER. Fifteen little Plays for Children. By Mrs. 


Hven Bett. Crown Evo, 2s, 


FRENCH. 
LES FRANCAIS BN MBNAGH. By Jetta S. Worrr. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. An entirely original book, 
teaching the ordinary conversation of family life in France by a series of bright 
and entertaining scenes. 

FRENCH WITHOUT THARS. A Graduated Series of French Reading 
Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite Young Children beginning 
French. With Humorous Illustrations and a Vocabulary. By Mrs. Hucn 
Berr, Author of '* Le Petit Théâtre des Enfants." Book I., 9d. Book IJ., 1s. 
Book ITI., 1s. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSB. Complete with Grammar, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. By James BoiErrE, B. A. (Univ. Gall), Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College, &c. Crown $vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for Retranslation. 
Edited by W. J.GnkEkNsTREKT, M.A., Headmaster of the Marling Schocl, 
Stroud. Crown $vo, cloth, ts. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC SOHNES. By C. Aner. Muscrave, With 


Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

These Scenes are specially adapted for teaching Conversational French, each part 
being taken by a different pupil. 

SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES, 

An snares view Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant- Mister at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Price of each Volume, gd. 

UNB DRAMH DANS LES AIRS. By Jules Verne. 
PIF-PAF. By Epovarp LABOULAYE. 
LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DE ROSETTEHE. 
By Madame De SÉGUR. 
Others in rapid preparation. 
The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well- 


. known Editors as Messrs. F. TARVER, J. Boigive, &c., and will be found thoroughly 


adapted for school use. 

VERNB.—VOYAGEH AU CENTRE DE LA TERREH. 3s. 
DUMAS.—LE MASQUE DH FER. 3s. 
DUMAS.—VINGT ANS APRES. 3. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 3s. 

MODERN FRENCH RHADINGS. 3s. 
STAHL.—MAROUSSIA. 32s. - 7 
RICHEBOURG.—LH MILLION DU PERE RACLOT. zs. 
BALZAOC.—UNH TENBBREUSH AFFAIR. 2s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TRBIZB. 3s. 
DUMAS.—MONTH CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS.—LES TROIS MOUSQUHETAIRHS. 3s. 6d. 
GREVILLH.—PERDUNBH. 3s. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
MAGNETISM AND ELEHCTRICITY. By J. Parey Yorke, of the 


Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Dr. R. A. 
LEHFELDT, Professor of Physics at the East London Technical College. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


| ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By ALFRED EARI, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School. With numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BUOLID, BOOKS I.-VI. By R. LAcHLan, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative 
Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of 
Riders and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Also issued in the following Divisions :— 
Book I. Cloth, 1s. Books III. and IV. Cloth, 2s. 
Books I. and II. Cloth, rs. 6d. Books I.-IV. Cloth, 3s. 
Books I. IL, and III. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHE. 
MATICS. By Joun GRAHAM, B.A., Demonstrator of Mechanical Engineering 
and ee Mathematics in the Technical College, Finsbury. Crown 8vo 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacuraw, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cainbridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, rs. 


ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 
General Editor — Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.S., of the Finsbury 
Technical College of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
STEAM BOILERS. By George HaLLipAv, late Demonstrator at the 

Finsbury Technical College. With numerous Illustrations, 400 pps, Ss. 
HLECTRICAL TRACTION. By Ernest Wirsou, Wh.Sc., M.ILE.E. 
Professor of Electrical Engineering in the Siemens Laboratory, King's College, 
London. Crown vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By T. S. Dymonp, of the County 
Technical Laboratory, Chelmsford. 2s. 6d. 


LECTURHS ON THEORETICAL AND PHYSICAL CHEM. 
ISTRY. Part l.—CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. By Dr. J.H. ae ped 
Professor at the University of Berlin. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT 
Professor at the East London Technical College. r vol. demy 2vo, ras. net. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS. By Dr. Vaw 
DrEvENTER. Translated by Dr. R. A. LEHFELDT, Professor at the East London 
FIRST YEARS COUR 

A FIRST AR SE OF EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
IN CHEMISTRY. By E. H. Cook, D.Sc., F.LC., Principal of the 
Cliftou, Laboratory, Bristol. Crown 8vo, cleth, rs. 6d. 

THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS. By Professor J. Perry, F.R.S. 


About 400 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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upils successes :—In the Cambridge Higher Local, June, 1899, 
L [. Oakden obtained Second Class Honours in Group A, and passed 
in Group C ; E. B. Abbott passed in Group H. Miss Stacy, Girton 
College, Historical Tripos, has succeeded Miss Wallis as third form 
mistress. 

RossALL SCHOOL.—An examination will be held shortly before 
Easter for about fourteen entrance scholarships. The following 
college scholarships have been gained: — At Cambridge—W. W. 
Morrice, classical scholarship, Clare College; W. H. Sell, classical 
scholarship, Jesus College; L. V. Harper, classical scholarship, 
Christ's Collège; R. W. Bates, classical scholarship, Pembroke 
‘College; J. H. Brydon, classical exhibition, Pembroke College ; 
R. P. Medley, classical exhibition, Caius College; R. P. Jobson, 
classical exhibition, Caius College; M. H. Banister, classical 
scholarship, Christ's College; H. R. Bates, sizarship, Emmanuel 
College. At Oxford—F. R. G. Duckworth, classical scholarship, 
Trinity College; J. H. A. Street, Hulmeian Exhibition, Brasenose 
‘College. Among entertainments this term have been an admirable 
lecture on ** John Bull, Sandy, and Pat," by Max O'Rell, and an ex- 
celient sketch, ** Erin’s Isle," by Mr. French. All join in hearty good 
wishes to Mr. Batson, the Vice-Master, on his approaching marriage. 

St. CATHERINE's SCHOOL, BRAMLEY, GUILDFORD.—The distribu- 
tion of prizes was held on November 25, St. Catherine’s Day. 101 cer- 
tificates have been gained in the course of the year—one Higher Local ; 
seven Senior Cambridge, six Junior, and twelve Preliminary ; four 
Senior and one Junior Local Centre Examination of the Associated 
Board R.A. and R.C. of Music; 37 of the Local School, six in 
Honours ; 33 of the Royal Drawing Society, 14 in Honours. 

SHEPTON MALLET GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Foundation Scholar- 
ship offered for competition on December 2 last has been awarded to 
Wilfred Haunt, of Shepton Mallet. The annual prize day celebration 
took place in The Hall, Shepton Mallet, on Saturday afternoon, 
December 16, and Col. R. M. Clerk, the Chairman, congratulated 
the Headmaster on his splendid success, and on the fact that 
the school has more than doubled its numbers during the past year. 
He announced that, although the new buildings have only been in use 
one term, they were already found to be too small, and an extension 
would be made in the spring. Mrs. F. Spencer distributed the prizes, 
after which the boys performed a comic operetta by Facer, entitled 
‘‘ Breaking-up.” They acquitted themselves admirably, and fairly 
brought down the house. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES GIRLS’ HIGH ScHooL.—During the past 
school year a County Council Junior Exhibition of £60 a year has been 
gained by N. Derrick, and a County Council Scholarship of £30 a year 
by E. Derrick. Three girls passed the Senior Cambridge Local 
Examination, two of them in Honours, and five girls passed the Junior 
Local, three of them in Honours, one gaining distinction in Religious 
Knowledge. The prizes and certificates were given away on Novem- 
ber 13 by Lady Dale. An Old Girls’ Association has been formed, 
and has already a large number of members. Miss Thomas, Head- 
mistress of Sydenham High School and first: Headmistress of Stockton, 
was present at the inaugural meeting. 

STREATHAM HiLL HIGH ScHoor.—Four girls obtained Join, 
Board Higher Certificates :—Ethel Durston, who passed in English; 
Elementary Mathematics, History, Physical Geography, and Geology 
Beatrice Foreshew, who passed in English, German, Elementary 
Mathematics, History; Dorothy Verran, who passed in French, 
German, Elementary Mathematics, English ; and Lisa Rabinovitch, 
who passed in the same subjects, with distinction in German. Dorothy 


. Groom obtained a science scholarship for Westfield College. Lilian 


Way obtained a modern languages scholarship for Holloway College. 
TaskERs HIGH SCHOOL, HAVERFORDWEST.— Prize distribution 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 19. After a varied programme of 
lees, pianoforte solos, and several artistic musical drill exercises, Lady 
Scourfield delivered a brief but stimulating address to the pupils. The 
following were the successes read by the Headmistress, Miss Waddy, 
B. A .:—Christmas, 1898, Senior Cambridge Certificates : Lilian Bennett 
and Dorothy Johns; Juniors, Audrey Rees, Matilda Vaughan. May, 
1899, Mary Wilson, bronze star in R. D.S. Exhibition ; Dorothy Thomas 
highly commended; five others commended. June, ten Honours 
and nineteen pass certificates in R.D.S. Examination. July, both 
portfolios, one map, the other drawings selected by the authorities of 
the Paris Exhibition to be included in the Welsh Educational Sec- 
tion. In the Welsh Central Board Examination, Christine Roberts 


. earned a Senior Certificate in six subjects ; May Jones, K. M. Philpin, 


Matilda Vaughan in eight, nine, and ten subjects repe GA After 
the distribution of the form and other prizes, Miss Waddy referred to 
the changes of the staff at the beginning of the present term, when Miss 
Heath, L.L.A., late assistant at Portsmouth High School, and Miss 
Thomas, late student under Professor Herkomer, joined the teaching 


. staff of the school. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The play this year was the ‘‘ Adelphi,” 
and the cast was distinctly a strong one. We are inclined, on the 
whole, to award the palm to Syrus (Mr. Ravenscroft), who looked the 
part, and made all his points with telling humour. Mr. Loch as Demea 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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tt The rules are well expressed." — School World. 


'Students are bound to welcome such a handy compendium."— Teachers 
Monthly. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Dr. F. AHN. (Marlborough’s 
Edition.) Ahn's Original Work. A New, Practical, and Easy 
Method. Fourteenth Edition. Revised and Edited by C. A. 
THIMM, F.R.G.S. 220 pp., 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH READER. Compiled after 
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Enlarged Edition. 8vo, 136 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: and other 
Sermons. By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Glasgow, Headmaster of Loretto 
School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


** Wiser and more inspiriting words were never addressed to those 
whose views of life and whose character were in process of formation 
. . . Full of incisive and ripe wisdom. . . . Should be in the hands of 
all boys and of all parents and masters."— Professor MARCUS Dons 
in British Weekly. 

‘©The difficult question of clerical or lay headmasters would be 
simplified if we could always have laymen who have such a grasp of 
religious truth, and such a power of expressing it, as we find here." — 
Spectator. 


** As school sermons—as far as we can judge from the written letter— 
these discourses are excellent. ”— Spectator. 


‘In directness and simplicity, and in fervour and earnestness of 
conviction and sympathy, they are such as not to be easily matched in 
homiletical literature.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Wm. Blackwood & Sons Educational Works. 


* Marks a new era in School-book production.” 


BLACKWOODS' 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor, H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Assistant- Master at Fettes College. 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE SERIES. 
Interesting Biographical and Critical Introductions. 
A Sound Text. 
Practical Notes. 
Careful Typography. 
Useful Summaries and Appendixes. 
Wumerous Plain and Coloured Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


Now Ready. 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. By Sr. J. B 
WYNNE-WILLSON, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby. Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—GEORGIC IV. By J. SARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant- 

Master at Westminster. 1s. 6d. 


METAMORPHOSES (Selections). By J. H. 
VINCE, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 1s. 6d. [ /mtmedtately. 


In ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM, I.-IV. 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 
HARDWICH, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book VI. By E. E. Sikgs, M.A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
OVID. —ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By A. R.F. Hvsrop, M.A., 


Assistant- Master at Harrow. 


SALLUST.—JUGURTHA. ByJ. F. SMEDLEY, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Westminster. 


By H. W. AUDEN, 
[ Shortly. 


By J. M. 


The following are also arranged for :— 

Homer: Odyssey, Book VII. By E. E. Sikes, M.A.— 
Demosthenes: Olynthlacs, /.-IlI. By H. SHARPLEY, 
M.A.—CIlcero: Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. 
By K. P. Wirsos, M.A.—Tacitus: Agricola. By H. F. 
MORLAND SiMPsON, M.A. — Livy, Book XXVIII. By G. 
MIDDLETON, M.A.—Xenophon: Anabasis, Books 1.-iil. 
By A. R. F. Hystop, M.A.—Xenophon : Hellenica (Selec- 
tions). By G. MipprETON, M.A.—Eurlpldos : Hecuba. 
By F. GriFFIN, M.A.—Nepos: Select Livos. By Rev. 
E. J. W. HoucHTON, M.A. — Xenophon: Anabasis, 
Bcoks Í., ll. By A. Jaccer, B.A. — Virgil: Aeneid, 
Books V., VI. BySr.J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 

Other Volumes to follow. 
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Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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Historical! Reader of Early French. 


Each Play complete, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. In . 


crown 8vo volumes, stiff paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


The Merchant of Venice. (Ready. The Tempest, (A eady. 
Richard Ii, [ady As You Like It. [In the Press. 
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$e Others in PEL AR PAN: 


MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic. With numerous Examples, Revision 
Examination Papers. B 
Mathematics, Church of 
3s. 6d. 

Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, 
and Circle. An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Tuirp, M.A., Head- 
master, Spier's School, Beith. 3s. 


Tests, and 


cotland Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 


A. VeitcH LoTrHiAN, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in - 
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BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.So., F.C.P., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Mop 


Book I. ... ex .. Price 1s. Book lil. ... . Price 1s. 6d. 
Book Ui. ... P "e » 1S. 4d. | Book IV. ... » I$ 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History o? English Literature. By J. LoGiz ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Senior English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Second Edition. 3s. 

Outlines of English Literature. For Young Scholars, 
with Illustrative Specimens. By the same Author. rs. 6d. 
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Poets. 1s. 6d. net each. 
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Stormonth's Ha ndy School Dictionary. New Edition. 
Thoroughly Revised. By WILLIAM BAYNE. ıs. 

One Hundrod Stories for Composition, In Alternative 
Versions. 1s. 3d. 

Elementary Grammar and Compositien. Based on 
the Analysis of Sentences. With Chapter on Word-Building and Derivation. 
New Edition. ıs. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
First Latin Composition. By K. P. Witson, M.A. [Shor!/y. 


Tales of Anclent Thessaly. E Elementary Latin Reading- 
Book, with Vocabulary and Notes. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., late Assistant- 
Master, University College School, London. rs. 6d. Uust published. 

Higher Latin Unseens. Selected, with Introductory Hints on 

ranslation, by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Higher Latin Prose. With an Introduction by H. W. AUDEN. 

. 6d. e.* A KEY (for Teachers only), ss. met. 

Lower Latin Prose. By K. P. WiLsoN, M.A., Assistant- 

Master in Fettes ist 2s. 6d. 
bt KEY (for Teachers only), ss. net. 

Lower Latin "Unseens. Selected, with Introduction, by W. 
LoBBAN, M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. as. 

Latin Historical Unseens. For Army Classes. By L. C. 
VAUGHAN WiLKEs, M.A., late Classical Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 2s. 

Higher Greek Unseens, Selected, with Introductory Hints 
on Translation, by H. W. AUDEN. 25s. 6d. 

Higher Greek Prose. By H. W. AUDEN. 2s. 6d. 

2s. 6d. 


Lower Greek Prose. By K. P. WirsoN, M.A. 
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H. W.Aupen, Editor of ‘* Meissner's Latin Phrase-Book.” Interleaved, 3s. 6d 


Greok Test Papers. By James Moir, Litt.D., LL.D., 


Co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 


By ALFRED Mercier, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the University of St. Andrews, 


s. 6d. 
The Chiidren's Guide to the French Language. 
By Annie G. FERRIER, Teacher of French, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 1s. 


French Historical Unseens. By N. E. ToKE, B.A. 2s. 6d. 
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College, Liverpool, and L. BARNETT, of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Shortly. 


Select Passages from Modern French Authors 
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Advanced Course. Part Ii., Junior Course. By L. E. KASTNER, B.A., 
Lecturer in Modern Languages, Caius College, Cambridge. | Ready Jan. 10. 


Progressive German Composition, With Copious 
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LOGY. Lovis LuBovivs, German Master in the Secondary Schools of 
the Govan ae Board, Glasgow. 3s. 6d. Also, tn Two Parts: 
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was good, especially in the third act, and Mr. Law was a most effective 


duenna. The war, of course, was the chief topic of the Epilogue. 
“ Ni tua vox in guttere pressa silebit 
Nequiti poenas, Anglophobiste dabis ” 
was a pun much appreciated. The Mure Scholarship has 


been gained by J. Mavropordato ; the Dean Ireland Prize for Latin 
Verse by F. G. Joseph; the Gumbleton Prize for English Verse by 
O. G. H. Luhn ; Sir Walter Phillimore's Translation Prize by A. S. 
Gaye and W. T. S Sonnenschein (equal). A. S. Gaye is elected for a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge. E. H. Waterfield has 
passed into the Indian Civil Service, and II. S. Gastrell and C. II. J. 
Lynch into the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. H. E. W. Young 
has obtained a Levant Studentship. H. B. Day is elected to a medical 
scholarship at King’s College Hospital. J. B. Robinson has passed 
into Sandhurst. Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. (O.W.) is chosen 
to succeed the late Sir John. R. Mowbray (O.W.) on the Governing 
Body. Twenty-one Westminsters are at the front in South Africa. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for November is Mrs. 
Gould Ross, St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews, N.B. 

The winner of the remaining Prize for a holiday adventure is 
Miss B. F. Baines (“ Berwyn”), Altnacoille, Shandon, Helens- 
burgh, N.B. 


Hic nobilissima Iuliorum genitus familia, et, quod inter omneis 
constat, antiquissima, ab Anchise ac Venere deducens genus, forma 
omnium civium excellentissimus, vigore animi acerrimus, munificentia 
effusissimus, animo super humanam et naturam et fidem evectus, magni- 
tudine cogitationum, celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum. Magno 
illi Alexandro, sed sobrio, neque iracundo, simillimus, qui denique 
semper et somno et cibo in vitam, non in voluptatem, uteretur ; cum 
fuisset C. Mario sanguine coniunctissimus, atque idem Cinnae gener, 


cuius filiam ut repudiaret, nullo metu compelli potuit (cum M. Piso 
consularis Anniam, quae Cinnae uxor fuerat, in Sullae dimisisset 
gratiam), habuissetque fere XVIII annos eo tempore, quo Sulla rerum 
potitus est : magis ministris Sullae adiutoribusque partium, quam ipso, 
conquirentibus eum ad necem, mutata veste, dissimilemque fortunae 
suae indutus habitum, nocte urbe elapsus est. Idem postea admodum 
iuvenis cum a piratis captus esset, ita se per omne spatium, quo ab 
his retentus est, apud eos gessit, ut pariter his terrori venerationique 
esset, neque unquam aut nocte aut die (cur enim, quod vel maximum 
est, si narrari verbis speciosis non potest, omittatur ?) aut excalcearetur 
aut discingeretur; in hoc scilicet, ne, si quando aliquid ex solito 
variaret, suspectus his, qui oculis tantummodo eum custodiebant, foret. 


Bv ‘* HECTOR." 

By birth he belonged to the Julian house—a house as distinguished as, 
by general admission, it was ancient. Thus he traced his descent back 
to Anchises and Venus. In personal appearance he had no rival among 
his countrymen ; his mental activity was extraordinary ; his generosity 
most lavish ; his force of character was beyond what an ordinary human 
being can either realize or imagine, whether we consider the wide 
range of his ideas, his rapidity in the field, or his endurance under 
trials. He strongly resembled Alexander the Great, but Alexander in 
his sober, calmer moments ; for, in fact, he invariably took sleep and 
food, not as means of enjoyment, but simply to support life. 

He was closely related to Gaius Marius, and was also son-in-law to 
Cinna, whose daughter no fears for his own safety would induce him to 
divorce (though Marcus Piso, a man of consular standing, had, to please 
Sulla, dismissed Annia, whohad been Cinna’s wife) ; and,at the time when 
Sulla came into power, he was but eighteen: yet, when Sulla's servile 
partisans— not Sulla himself, it is true— were searching for him to slay 
him, he changed his clothes, and, donning a garb which belied his 
rank, escaped from Rome by night. Again, at a later time, when still 
but a youth, he was captured by pirates, and throughout the time that 
he was in their hands his demeanour was such as to win both their fear 
and their respect. Moreover—for one surely need not pass over a 
highly interesting circumstance, merely because it cannot be told in 
dignified language—night and day he never took off either shoes or 
clothes. Doubtless his object was to avoid awaking suspicion, by any 
change in his ordinary appearance, in men who at present merely 
watched him and took no other precautions. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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We classify the 83 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.— Holyhead, E. T. P., Kinchinjunga, y, Gempy, Emeritus, 
Hector, Colossus, 1854, P.Z.O., L.D.S., Immerito, John Edals. 

Second | Class. —Q.O.A., Rosemary, Dormouse, Exon, Effort, 
Borealis, Hercules, kupa, Prig, J. Cæsar, E. H.O., Les Isles Sanguin- 
aires, Peterite, Sic, Amelia, M. A.H., Fugaces labuntur anni, Menevia, 
(Edipus Rex, Caractacus, Aar, Sicilian, Verb. sap., Aleuridus cuspes, 
Oliver, Croft, Tyssul. 

Third Class.—Martin, Gothicus, Vigorniensis, Jessie, Hawthorn, 
Disgraziato, H. R. L., Verax, April, Diana, Bernaise, C.I., Carbar, 
Espérance, Fons Bandusiz, Vandal. 

Fourth Class. —Forget-me-not, Gibson, Bayite, Brobbia nigra, 
E.N.D., Albany, Francesca, Doublet, Winton, Musa, Gypsum, Numa, 
Fantail. 

Fifth Class. —Bacchus, J.C., Lower Fifth, Outis, Modder, Carbona, 
Jovial, U.S. A., Nil, Ebauche, Girlie, Salve, Shot. 


The only real difficulty in the passage from Velleius Paterculus was 
to break up the elaborate periods of the Latin into shorter sentences, 
and at the same time to preserve the logical connexion. Most failed 
in the latter particular, rendering, for instance, ‘‘He resembled 
Alexander the Great. . . .. He slept and ate, not for enjoyment, but 
to sustain life," instead of ** Thus he closely resembled Alexander . . . 
for he slept," &c. A common slip at the beginning was ** a family which 
traces its origin," for ‘‘he traced his origin." Cum M. Piso, &c., is 
concessive not temporal—‘‘ though he had the bad precedent of Piso 
for divorcing his wife." The last sentence is somewhat obscure. I 
think the meaning must be that he did among the pirates as the pirates 
did (slept in his day clothes, as the Boers are said to do) for fear of 
arousing the suspicion of his keepers, who regarded him as a plebeian, 
ae were content to keep an eye on him without confining him in 
chains. 


The Extra Prize for the best topical riddle (in this case the worst is 
the best) is awarded to ‘‘ Kingston." 


Bv ONE OF THE GREAT UNWASHED. 


Why are the Boers like Joey Chamberlain?—Coz they're bloomin' 
orkid customers. 
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A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Taine :— 


Ces seigneurs aux perruques majestueuses, ces princesses aux coiffures 
étagées, aux robes trainantes, ces magistrats, ces prélats agrandis par 
les magnifiques plis de leurs robes violettes, ne s’entretenaient que des 
plus beaux sujets qui puissent intéresser l'homme, et si parfois, des 
hauteurs de la religion, de la politique, de la philosophie et de la 
littérature, ils daignaient s'abaisser au badinage, c'était avec la condes- 
cendance et la mesure de princes nés académiciens. Nous avions honte 
de penser à eux, nous nous trouvions bourgeois, grossiers, polissons, fils 
de M. Dimanche, de Jacques Bonhomme et de Voltaire, nous nous 
sentions devant eux comme des écoliers pris en faute ; nous regardions 
avec chagrin notre triste habit noir, héritage des procureurs et des 
saute-ruisseaux antiques ; nous jetions les yeux au bout de nos manches, 
avec inquiétude, craignant d'y voir des mains sales. Un duc et pair 
arrive, nous tire du parterre, nous mène dans les coulisses, nous montre 
des gens débarrassés du fard que les peintres et les poétes ont à l'envi 
pague sur leurs joues. Eh! bon Dieu! quel spectacle! Tout est 

abit dans ce monde. Otez la perruque, la rhingrave, les canons, les 
rubans, les manchettes; reste Pierre ou Paul, le méme hier et 
aujourd’hui. 

Allons, s'il vous plait, chez Pierre et chez Paul: ne craignez pas de 
vous compromettre. Le duc de Saint-Simon nous conduit d'abord chez 
M. le Prince, fils du grand Condé, et en qui le grand Condé, comme 
dit Bossuet, **avait mis toutes ses complaisances." Voici un intérieur 
de ménage: ‘‘ Mme. la Princesse était sa continuelle victime. Elle 
était également laide, vertueuse et sotte; elle était un peu bossue. 
Toutes ces choses n'empécherent pas M. le Prince d'en etre jaloux 
jusqu'à la fureur et jusquà la mort. La piété, l'attention infatigable 
de Mme. la Princesse, sa douceur, sa soumission de novice, ne purent 
la garantir ni des injures fréquentes, ni des coups de pied et de poing, 
qui n'étaient pas rares." 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, bul the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by January 16, 
addressed '* Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 
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STANFORD'S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 


Re-issue, Revised and in great part Re-written, with new Illustrations 
and Maps. 12 vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. 


‘“ The new issue of ‘Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel ' is a publi- 
cation of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical 
results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and English 

eography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational purposes and 
or reference, and pleasant to the general reader." — Athenaeum. 


JusT PUBLISHED. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


EUROPE, Vol. I. 


The Countries of the Mainland 
(Excluding the North-West). 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations. 
The Volumes of the Re-issue already published are: 


ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and Eastern Asia, Caucasia, 
Russian Turkestan, Siberia, Chinese Empire and Japan. 
By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S, With 8 Maps and gr Illustrations. 


ASIA.— Vol. II. Southern and Western Asia, Afghan- 
istan, India, Indo-.hina. Malay Peninsula, Turkey in 
Asia, Arabia, and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. Australia and New Zea- 
land. By ALFRED RusseL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacific 


Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D, Author of 
** The Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps and Illus- 
trations. 


APRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
'"F.R.G.S., Author of ** Asia? in the same Series, ** Eastern Geo- 
graphy," &c. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 

APRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa” in the same Series, 
‘* Eastern Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada and New- 
foundland. By SAMUEL Epwarp Dawson, Litt. D. (Laval), 
F.R.S.C. With 18 Maps and 19 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. The United States. 
By Henry GANNETT, Chief Geographer of the United States 
Geological Survey. With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


“EUROPE,” Vol. Il., and "SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA” are 
in active preparation. 


Just Ready. Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Meeting of this Association was held in the 
Theatre of the University of London, on Thursday and Friday, 
December 21 and 22. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 21. 


The Chair was taken by the Rev. Prof. W. W. SKEAT, President of 
the Association. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. G. LIPSCOMB, read the report, which 
stated, amongst other things, that since the last General Meeting thirteen 
members had resigned, and that forty-five new members had been 
elected. With regard to the organ of the Association, the Modern 
Quarterly, financial difficulties had prevented the issue of the four 
numbers to which members were entitled ; but it was hoped that, by 
confining the publication for the present to three numbers in each year, 
by limiting each issue to about sixty pages of matter, and by dropping 
the bibliographical list, serious loss would be avoided, and that punctu- 
ality of appearance would be assured. The report also announced that 
Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., had consented to be President of the 
Association for 1900. There were ten vacancies on the General Com- 
mittee to be filled. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. STORR said that he had been asked to propose a short resolution 
which arose out of the Secretary's report, namely :— 

** That the Honorary Secretary be entrusted to acknowledge the 
resolution as to the action of the London County Council, and ex- 
press thanks to their Technical Committee for the steps that 
they have taken as to the institution of bursaries to encourage the 
study of modern languages abroad ” 

The motion was seconded by Dr. BREUL, and carried. 

The balance sheet showed that the receipts for the year, including a 
balance of £18 19s. 6d. from last year, amounted to £166. 2s. A 
balance of £33. Os. rod. remained in hand to be carried forward. The 
accounts as presented were adopted. 


President's Address. 


Prof. SKEAT said that he desired to tender his sincere thanks to the 
Modern Language Association for the honour they had done him in 
electing him President of the Association for the present year. In con- 
sidering what he should say to a meeting composed largely of teachers, 
who were so competent and so learned that it would be a presumption 
on his part to assume that there was anything concerning which he 
could give them much information, he thought that it would be well to 
contrast the methods of teaching which prevailed in former years with 
those now employed, because such a contrast was full of encouragement. 
If there was one thing more than another which did a teacher good, it 
was that he should be cheered, encouraged, and stimulated in the con- 
tinual battle which he was called upon to sustain against various forms 
of ignorance, and sometimes against unreasonable prejudices. The facts 
that he was older than many present, and that his desire to help others 
had been exerted, more or less, during a period of more than thirty 
years, gave him some opportunity of speaking from experience, and of 
talking about what he understood. He should never forget the deep 
significance of a sentence which once fell from the lips of his most 
intimate and much respected friend, Prof. Seeley, who began one 
of his instructive addresses with this sentence: ''The first secret of 
oratory is to understand what you are talking about." He commended 
this dictum to their consideration, for it contained a hint which should 
always be observed, and yet was by no means always remembered. 
Speaking, then, from his own experience, he went back to the year 1864, 
when he found himself once more at Cambridge after three years’ work 
as a country curate—work which ended in an illness which at one time 
seemed likely to incapacitate him for all future exertion. It was then 
that, having already made himself reasonably well acquainted with the 
works of our chief English poets, inclusive of Chaucer, it occurred to 
him that the best thing to be done was to take up the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, chiefly because it seemed to be very generally neglected. The 
mere statement of the condition of things at that time would, 
perhaps, reveal that things were at present in a better condition. 
In the first place, he felt himself completely isolated. He was 
wholly unaware that just at that very time Dr. Furnivall, of whom 
he had never heard, had just taken the bold step of founding the first 
and most successful of the numerous societies with which his name 
would ever be associated —namely, the Early English Text Society, 
and that Dr. R. Morris, who was equally unknown to him, was 
engaged in editing the first Early English text that ever was issued to 
subscribers at a reasonable cost. Ile had much difficulty in discovering 
what were the best books to use, and he had always been thankful to 
Prof. Newton for telling him that the best practical work for a 
beginner to use was Vernon's ** Anglo-Saxon Guide.” By help of this 
book and Thorpe's ** Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,” with the addition of 
Bosworth's smaller ** Anglo-Saxon Dictionary," it was possible to make 
some progress But he doubted whether it was possible for any one 
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present, unless his memory went back to that period, to imagine in 
what a benighted state the study of Anglo-Saxon in England was at 
that time. The first part of Dr. Ellis's ** Early English Pronunciation " 
was not published till 1869, and Dr. Sweet's earliest contribution to the 
Philological Societys 7ransactions appeared about the same date. 
In a word, the study of phonetics was practically unknown in England, 
whatever may have been the case elsewhere. It was true that Vernon's 
** Anglo-Saxon Guide," which was mainly translated from Rask, gave 
the Anglo-Saxon sounds with reasonable correctness ; but it was difficult 
to be at all sure of this at a time when it was usual to pronounce Middle 
English precisely as English is pronounced now. It was impossible to 
reconcile the statements of Rask with such general beliefs as those 
which found expression in Bosworth’s Dictionary and Grammar, in 
which students were directed to pronounce the Anglo-Saxon long a like 
the Modern English o in s/ene, and the Anglo-Saxon close long e like 
the Modern English ee in feed. In the same work they might also find 
accents used in places which no one would now accept. Thus the o in 
be-foran was marked as long, obviously owing to confusion with the 
Modern English before. The notion that the o in this word might 
have suffered considerable alteration during the course of several 
hundred years had obviously not been much considered. In making 
these remarks, he was only speaking for the encouragement of those 
present. He hoped that it would not be thought that he intended 
any disrespect to his much honoured friend and great benefactor Dr. 
Joseph Bosworth, who was a most disinterested, unselfish, and en- 
thusiastic worker, to whom they were, perhaps, more indebted than 
they might readily suspect; for his life was one of ceaseless toil in a 
good cause, and he never despaired of the study of the English language, 
even at a time when there were but very few who cared much about it. 
lle was a good scholar in the old sense of the word. He wrote a 
Greek grammar which was so acceptable to schoolmasters that, as he 
told him (the speaker) he realized quite a handsome sum by it. It 
would be a good thing if English scholars were as well acquainted as he 
was with modern Dutch, which, owing to a residence of some years in 
Holland, he could speak fluently. In particular, he (the speaker) wished 
to draw attention to the great principle involved in the production of 
Dr. Bosworth's Greek Grammar. It was he who delivered them from 
the thraldom and tyranny of the old methods of instruction in Greek. 
When he (the speaker) was learning Greek at school, he looked upon it 
as nothing short of a nuisance that the famous ‘‘ Eton Greek Grammar,” 
which was put into the hands of even the youngest, was wholly written 
in Latin. Surely the force of pedantry could no further go. He 
believed that it did infinite harm by fostering the belief, still obstinately 
held by only too many, that English was not a decent and fit language 
for imparting instruction in the classical languages, and that no one 
could become a classical scholar unless he learned his lessons in Latin. 
The only true conclusion to be drawn from such an absurd prejudice was 
that it was as inconsistent as it was tyrannous; for, if it was granted that 
a Latin grammar ought to be written in Latin, it surely followed 
that a Greek grammar ought to be written in Greek. But perhaps this 
might be inconvenient to the masters themselves. He believed that 
the idea still lingered among some classical scholars that English was a 
language of such inferior value and capacity that it was hardly fit to be 
used, and was only deserving of contempt. He dared to say that from 
this view he wholly dissented, and that he believed that the chief 
language and best literature of this great Empire—for an Empire it 
was—was inferior to none in the world. They would understand from 
what he had stated that in the year 1864 the study of phonetics was 


almost unknown in England. This was a point which deserved serious ` 


attention, because it enabled them to see how far they had travelled iri a 
forward direction during the interval. Any one who consulted a work 
which illustrated the triumphs of English scholarship, namely, the 
“ New English Dictionary,” now being published at Oxford, would see 
that the history of the forms of words and the record of the various 
sound-changes that had taken place in our language since early times 
were well presented there, and that the editors were well acquainted 
with all the latest explanations of apparent anomalies. It was a fact 
that all the most valuable improvements that had been made in recent 
years in the science of etymology had mainly resulted from the study of 
phonetics, accompanied by a close and careful observation of the written 
forms found in early manuscripts. The teachers of modern languages 
had at last found out the true clew to the study, namely, that it was 
the spoken utterance which really constituted the word and the sentence, 
and that the written characters were mere symbols, convenient for recall- 
ing such words and sentences to our recollection, but at the same time 
subservient and subordinate. To say that language was the same thing 
as speech, and that many languages existed which had never been 
written down, was the merest truism ; yet it was constantly forgotten in 
practice even by teachers who should know better. He would exhort 
all who heard him to pay the highest regard to the actual pronunciation 
of the spoken words, and to seize upon every opportunity of addressing 
themselves to the ears of their pupils rather than to their eyes. It was 
in early youth that the ear was most easily trained, and those who then 
neglected to train it inflicted upon their pupils a cruel wrong. lle could 
not but speak feelingly upon this subject, because the training which he 
himself received was very slight and inadequate. He was left to pick 


up the sounds of French and German as best he could, with very little 
help, and but few attempts at correction. In looking back to the cir- 
cumstances of his education, he knew of nothing which so excited in 
him what he believed to be a just indignation as the reflection that 
he was never even allowed to know that the pronunciation of 
Latin in the time of Augustus differed in any way from that which 
Englishmen gave it when they read it as if it were mere English. The 
question as to the teaching of Latin pronunciation had so frequently 
been debated that it was amazing to him to find that the true solution 
of the question had never, or seldom, been arrived at. The besi system 
at the present juncture was, probably, to adopt a compromise. If they 
could induce all the masters and boys to adopt the true pronunciation, 
that, he need not say, was the best course. But, if it was found that, 
owing to early training or associations, the boys or the masters seemed 
to be unequal to this not very sublime effort, it might be a good plan 
to allow the modern English pronunciation to be employed. To any 
master who conceded this point to modern ignorance and prejudice he 
desired to appeal, with all the force that was in him, to do his pupils 
the common justice to tell them the honest truth, and allow them to 
know, from time to time, that he permitted this barbarism under 
Mid The master ought, at convenient intervals, to teach the older 

ys the true sounds, so that they might not be misled, and be the 
means of misleading others in after years. — That this was the plain 
duty of every honest man seemed to him to be a clear axiom. The 
old and stupid plea, so continually appealed to by the indifferent, the 
ignorant, and the slothful, that there are doubts and dithculties as to 
what the Roman sounds really were, no longer deserved any serious 
confutation. All the more important points were perfectly well known 
and agreed upon by competent scholars, and true accounts of the sounds 
were perfectly accessible. The revised edition of Dr. Postgate's ** New 
Latin Primer," in which the first six pages were devoted to a clear and 
sufficient presentment of the facts, was dated 1890. Considering that 
all the Romance languages were derived from Latin, and that a true 
appreciation of their correct pronunciation depends mainly on a clear 
knowledge of the pronunciation of the parent language, it seemed 
unwise and impolitic to give it insufficient attention, and thus to give the 
pupils a wrong impression, which might mislead them for the rest 
of their lives. After all, the matter was simple enough. It must bea 
very dull person who failed to learn the more essential points in th 
course of half-an-hour. i 

After this digression, which, after all, had not led them far astray from 
the main question, he would return to his original design of showing 
what real grounds there were for satisfaction and encouragement. He 
could recall a time when he was perhaps the only serious student of 
Anglo-Saxon in his own college, and now he found among the lists 
of examiners for the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos no less 
than four distinguished scholars all belonging to Christ's College, 
namely, Prof. Hales, Prof. Tollers, Mr. Gollancz, and Mr. Wyatt. He 
could remember the time when the teaching of phonetics was unknown 
in England, and now all the students were expected to know at least 
sometbing about the pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon and of Middle 
English and to know it accurately. In 1864 there were no English 
texts to be had, except such as were published for the older societies at 
a prohibitive price, and even those were few in number and sometimes 
very badly edited. Now the Early English Text Society had issued 
nearly two hundred texts, or parts of texts, at a very reasonable rate. 
If a copy of ** Havelok the Dane " was required in 1864, it could only 
be obtained by a piece of luck. It was edited for the Roxburgh Club, 
in 1828, quite exclusively. Only seventy-five copies were printed. 
One could only be obtained second-hand at a price of from five to seven 
guineas. A copy could be bought now for ten shillings, even if the 
person who required it was not a member of the Text Society. He had 
known of copies being bought for half-a-crown. In 1864 the only 
Anglo-Saxon dictionaries to be obtained were Somner, or Lye and 
Manning, or the older editions of Bosworth. Now there was not only 
Tollers' new Bosworth, but there were the concise and accurate dic- 
tionaries by Dr. Sweet and Mr. Clark Hall. Surely, then, he was 
justified in sincerely congratulating those present on their advantages, 
on the extraordinary progress in the teaching of English which had 
taken place in the course of a single generation, on the vividness and 
accuracy which had been imparted to teaching by the study of phonetics, 
which, as applied to English, was hardly short of a new discovery ; on 
the great advance which had been made in comparative philology, 
notably by Brugmann and other German writers, since the days of 
Schleicher and Curtius; on the extraordinary interest newly imparted 
to their studies by the habit of keeping their ears open, knowing that 
the casual observation of any illiterate or dialectical speaker might at 
any moment throw a clear light upon a difficult or obscure sound 
change ; and on many other things of a like nature which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. Last, and by no means least, he desired to con- 
gratulate them on the formation and sustentation of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, which enabled them to meet for their mutual pront 
and was able to render assistance in many useful ways. lle wished to 
congratulate the Association on their choice of his successor. He 
wished the Association all prosperity and success and a great future 
career of continued usefulness and progress. 
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Presentation to the Rev. Prof. W. W. Skeat. 


Mr. Israet GotLLANCZ, Hon. Secretary of the Committee of Pro- 
moters, said that, when, last year, the Association determined to honour 
itself by asking Prof. Skeat to accept the Presidentship, it occurred to 
some of the members that the spontaneous wish expressed by many that 
some tribute might be paid to Prof. Skeat for his very many services to 
English learning during the last thirty years might find expression on 
this occasion by asking him to accept from those interested in his work 
a tribute of respect, esteem, and affectionate regard. Among the 
promoters and subscribers there were distinguished men and women in 
every section of professional activity, both in this hemisphere and in the 
other hemisphere. It seemed to them that the way in which they could 
best show their regard for Prof. Skeat was to present him with a portrait, 
which, he would, in due course, they hoped, present to his college at 
Cambridge. The picture was painted in Cambridge by a Cambridge 
man, Mr. Charles Brock, the son of one whose name appeared on one of 
the books of the Text Society. The Professor's great work owed very 
much to the loving help of Mrs. Skeat, and he (Mr. Gollancz) was sure 
that it would be a source of gratification to her to know that she was to 
receive a replica of the picture. The names of the contributors had 
been printed on vellum in an album which the Professor would also be 
asked to accept. The name of Prof. Max Müller, the Nestor of modern 
philology, would certainly have been included in the list, but he was too 
unwell to hear of any of the doings of the outside world. Prof. Skeat 
had been to him (Mr. Gollancz) the kindest, the most generous, and the 
most indulgent of teachers. 

The portrait was then unveiled by Mr. A. T. Pollard, the President 
for 1898. 

Dr. PEILE, Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, said that his inter- 
course with Prof. Skeat had lasted more than forty years. Prof. Skeat 
had an indomitable capacity for taking pains. There were few people 
who could look back upon such a record of work, and there were few 
men whom he (Dr.Peile) had known who had been able to take so much 
pleasure in their work. It was a very great pleasure to him to be 
present representing the college of which Prof. Skeat was the greatest 
honour. 

Sir WALTER BEsANT said that he knew Prof. Skeat as an under- 
graduate. The Professor then had thesame enormous capacity for work 
as he had now. Heremembered seeing him in afootrace. He did not 
win the cup, but he ran the race conscientiously to the end. It wasa 
most profound joy to him (Sir Walter) to think that this public recog- 
nition of the work which had been done by Prof. Skeat for the nation 
had been given. 

Prof. J. W. HALES said that he remembered well noticing, when he 
was a freshman, the immense power for work of Prof. Skeat, and his 
special interest in English and cognate subjects. It could be most truly 
said of him that whatever his hand found to do he did it with all his 
might. It was a very fortunate thing that, when Prof. Skeat was 
looking round to see what work would suit him, the Society which was 
founded by the enthusiasm of Dr. Furnivall was ready. He (Prof. 
Hales) was proud to think that he was the humble link between Prof. 
Skeat and Dr. Furnivall. Prof. Skeat had always proved to be an 
excellent helper of students. He was always ready to share his know- 
ledge with all eager inquirers. There could not be a more happy quota- 
tion applied to Prof. Skeat than that on the list of subscribers, from the 
poet with whose name Prof. Skeat would, for many a long day, be 
associated : 

** And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


Dr. FURNIVALL said that, when he was asking for help in connexion 
with the Early English Text Society, which he founded at the urgent 
request of his friend Richard Morris, Prof. Hales mentioned Prof. 
Skeat to him. He (the speaker) called on the Professor in his lodgings 
at Cambridge and asked him whether he would help, and he kindly 
consented to do so. Lately an American gentleman had told him (Dr. 
Furnivall) : * Every schoolboy in America knows him. There is no 
Englishman we know better." Prof. Skeat had never spared himself, 
but had gone on quietly and diligently. He (the speaker) was glad 
that the idea of the presentation came from Cambridge, where it ought to 
come from, and where Prof. Skeat came from, and where he was known, 
and that it had been welcomed in London. 

Mr. STORR said that he could look back to the time when they were 
a feeble folk—a few “ starving Monsieurs,"" as Dr. Johnson would have 
called them—and when Prof. Skeat threw in his lot with them and put 
his shoulder to the wheel, with what result they now saw. The Associ- 
ation was now an accredited corporation, the recognized exponent of 
the views and aspirations of a section of the teaching profession, and 
that a section which was yearly growing in importance. This prosperity 
—this recognized position—they owed in no small degree to their Pre- 
sident. The practical and able address of Prof. Skeat reminded him of 
a consideration which schoolmasters, especially modern language 
schoolmasters, were apt to forget, and that was that English was a 
modern language, and a language which deserved study no less than 
French and German, and which did not come by nature, like reading 
and writing. No man in this generation had done more to advance that 
study than Prof. Skeat. His dictionary, his glossarics, and his texts 


were known to all ; but all did not know the aid, the encouragement, 
and the stimulus which he had given to the humblest student who had 
sought his counsel. 

Dr. BREUL said that he had studied English philology at Strassburg 
under Prof. Ten Brink, and at Berlin under Prof. Zupitza, and he had 
found Dr. Skeat's books everywhere used and highly appreciated by 
all German students of English. He could also bear testimony to 
Dr. Skeat's sterling qualities as a teacher and a colleague. He had 
had the honour and pleasure of working with Dr. Skeat for more than 
fifteen years, and he could bear the highest testimony to his unvarying 
kindness, suggestiveness, and readiness to help. 

Mr. SIDNEY LEE said that he should like to associate himself with 
all that had fallen from previous speakers. 

Mr. KNIGHT said that Prof. Skeat had made their future progress in 
philology easy and unimpeded. It was pleasant, indeed, to give this 
acknowledgment of Prof. Skeat’s services. 

Mr. POLLARD then presented Prof. Skeat with the album containing 
the names of the subscribers and with the portrait. He presented him 
also with the surplus of the fund ; this was for the purpose of his bringing 
out some literary work in English. 

Prof. SKEAT, in reply, said that he desired to thank the meeting in 
the most sincere way. When the second apparition rose, and called 
upon Macbeth by his name three times, Macbeth made the very natural 
reply: ** Had I three ears, I would hear you.” He thought that with a 
little variation that would be particularly suitable to himself. He would 
say: **If I had three tongues, I would thank you.” He had not the 
privilege of being Cerberus. Mrs. Malaprop, with that keenness of 
definition of which she alone was capable, described Cerberus as being 
three gentlemen at once. If he (the Professor) had three tongues like 
Cerberus, then he would be more equal to the present occasion. It had 
been said that he always tried to make himself useful. That was true. 
But he had never expected to find himself ornamental. It was impossible 
for him to describe in any adequate way his sense of the very great 
honour which the Association had done to him. 

The company then adjourned to an adjoining room for tea. 

Prof. A. W. SCHUDDEKOPF (Yorkshire College) opened a discus- 
sion on '' The order in which languages should be taught in English 
schools, with special reference to German," basing his remarks on the 
following resolution, which he had placed upon the agenda :— 

** That the Modern Language Association, viewing the general 
neglect of German in our schools with deep regret, both on account 
of the practical importance of this language and the mental trainiug 
which its study atíords, is of opinion—(1) That the compulsory 
study of both French and German is desirable in all secondary 
schools, and indispensable in schools other than classical, and 
upon modern sides ; (2) that, in cases where the scholar is limited 
to the study of a single modern language, an alternative of French 
or German should be offered him." 

He believed it would be universally conceded that German was 
generally neglected in the secondary schools *of this country. 
His experience as an examiner was that it occupied a more or 
less subordinate position as compared with French. Further, in the 
majority of cases, the amount of time given to German was inadequate, 
and the results obtained were naturally most unsatisfactory. Secondary 
schools not of the highest type, such as local grammar schools and 
science schools, which were supposed to prepare their pupils for business 
and practical pursuits, and which paid little attention to the classical 
languages, were the worst offenders in this respect. A school near 
Leeds dropped German altogether some years ago, and the headmaster 
told him that he had been compelled to take out German in consequence 
of the requirements of other subjects. In a school which he examined 
last week German was optional, while French was compulsory, and the 
number of boys learning German was only three. In a Yorkshire day 
school, of very great proportions, the hour for German was 12.30 to 
I. 30—or, in other words, the dinner hour. The result of that extra- 
ordinary arrangement might be imagined. The figures contained in a 
paper by Mr. Milner-Barry on the position of German in Welsh 
examinations were very interesting, as showing the preponderance 
of French over German. It would be very interesting and useful 
to trace the origin of this comparative neglect of German, and he 
ventured to suggest investigation as a suitable subject for treatment in 
the Quarterly. No doubt the political dissensions of Germany, lasting 
for centuries prior to the foundation of the German Empire in 1871, 
and the low state of German trade and commerce until then, were factors 
in bringing about the neglect of German. The inferiority of German 
literature to French literature down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century was probably another cause. The neglect may have been 
emphasized by the great aptitude which Germans possessed for 
acquiring the languages of other nations. He had been told by the 
Chairman of a Chamber of Commerce that British firms could get on 
well with German firms without knowing German, because the G -rman 
firms knew English; but that English firms could not do business with 
France without a knowledge of French. Probably this was an 
exaggeration. His own conviction was that the traditional. neglect of 
German and the traditional preference for French were due to prejudice; 
but it was a state of things which seriously affected the true interests 
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of education in this country, and, consequently, the welfare of the 
nation. He did rot wish to say anything against the claims of French, 
or to disperage the charm of French literature or the utility. of the 
French language ; but he Lelieved that the claims of German were as 
great as, and in many cases greater than, those of French. As to 
German literature, it was the cpinion of many competent judges that 
the effect of Schiller and Goethe, and some other German writers, on 
the literature of the woild was superior to that of the French writers. 
As to the importance of German from the point of view of practical 
usefulness, it was not necessary to say anything. The enormous 
industrial expansion of Germany since 1871 was known to everybody, 
and the commercial rivalry between Germany and England was, he 
thought, only in its initial stage. It wasa matter of national importance 
that this country should be well equipped for the struggle, and he 
felt that the schoolmaster was one of the most important, if not 
the most important, of the factors in the contest. He fully believed 
that the English schoolmaster was neglecting his duty, and seriously 
endangering the ultimate succe:s of this country, if he did not put the 
teaching of the German language in a more prominent place. To 
compete with a rival, it was necessary to understand his plans 
and his objects, and these could not be understood if the language 
of the rival was a sealed book to the other competitor. It 
was generally conceded that in most branches of knowledge Germans 
led the way, and that the most important books and periodicals were 
written in German. He wished to lay special stress on the desirability, 
and even the urgency, of introducing both French and German as com- 
pulsory subjects into the curriculum of classical schools He thought 
that a liberal education was incomplete without a knowledge of French 
and German. Both languages appeared to him to be indispensable for 
secondary schools other than classical, including modern schools. The 
curricula of those schools appeared to be open to many seriuus objec- 
tions. For example, science was, he thought, very much overdone. 
Boys and even girls spent a large amount of time in the chemical and 
physical laboratories, and the time spent there was in too many cases 
wasted. The plea that time could not be found for two modern lan- 
guages could not be accepted. It was the duty of modern language 
teachers to say that the claims of modern languages were so strong that 
time must be found for those subjects, even at the expense of other 
things. The secondary schools of Germany represented by the Oberreal- 
scAule and the Realschule, intended for scholars who wished to devote 
themselves to business and technical pursuits, gave a large amount of 
time— between eight and eleven hours a week—to English, French, 
and German, and it was well known that those schools attracted an 
ever increasing number of scholars, partly at the expense of schools 
which inciuded Latin in their curricula. But let it be supposed that in 
English secondary schools time could only be found for one foreign 
language. and then would arise the question: Which language is it to 
be, French or German ? At present the preference was always given to 
French, and it seemed to be taken for granted that that was the superior 
language. But he entirely differed from that view, even at the expense 
of being accused of speaking fro domo. He Lelieved that in the future 
German would be considered relatively more important than French. 
Another argument in favour of German was that it belonged to the same 
family of languages as English, and the grammatical structure of the 
languages was similar. Let them insist upon at least the equality of 
the respective claims of German and French, and urge that those 
scholars who could not find time to learn both should at least have a 
choice between the two. Although it seemed the natural order that 
German should be taken by an English scholar before French, that order 
had never been tried in an English school. He believed that, if it was 
tried, good results would follow. As to the language which should 
follow German, the choice must necessarily lie between French and 
Latin, and he inclined to the view that Latin should be taken before 
French. If Greek was commenced, it should be taken after the modern 
languages and after Latin. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the attain- 
ment of that which he had been advocating was to be found in the 
examination system. In the present condition of affairs German was 
discouraged as compared with French. If a change could be brought 
about in the examinations, the schools would soon adapt themselves to 
the altered circumstances. lle concluded by moving the resolution 
which he had read. 
Mr. STORR seconded the motion. He said that he knew most about 
the public schools, and he thought that every one in the room who was 
acquainted with the practice at those institutions with regard to the 
teaching of modern languages would say that it was most defective. The 
estimate which had been made as to the place which was given to 
German in the secondary schools was fully borne out by figures. Some 
significant statistics had just been put into his hand with regard to the 
Matriculation Examination of the London University. At that exam- 
ination in June, 1894, 1,530 candid: te; entered for French, and 63 for 
German, That represented a falling off of about 30 per cent. from the 
numbers at the examination held six months previously. He would 
venture, modestly, to differ from the view of the mover of the resolution 
that German should precede French in the case of children. For many 
reasons children found French the easier of the two languages, and at 
the start they took to it more kindly than to German. Again, from the 
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point of view of pure literature, French had an advantage over German, 
tor he doubted whether German could show an encyclopedia of great 
masters of prose similar to that afforded by French, beginning even as 
late as Montaigne and St. Simon and going down to Renan and Taine. 
But, as the language of science —or Hrssenschaft, to use the more com- 
prehensive word—German was facile princeps. Whatever profession a 
man entered, he would find every avenue of information blocked by an 
ignorance of German. The remedy for the present unsatisfactory state 
of things was certainly not to add a fourth language to the already 
over-burdened curriculum. They might be guided here by that 
admirable American document known as the Report of the Committee 
of Ten. One of the conclusions set forth in that report was as follows :— 
‘* Every subject which is taught at all in a secondary school should be 
taught in the same way and to the same extent to every y so long 
. as he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination of the pupil 
may be and at what point his education ceases.” That would at once 
condemn the system which was pursued in some of the public schools, 
which he could name, of giving an hour a week to French and an hour 
a week to German. No good would be done in that way. Another 
principle Stated by the Committee of Ten was that not more than one 
new language should be introduced in a year. He held strongly to 
that view. But how was the Association going to affect the curricula 
of secondary schools with the object of bringing about a remedy? The 
radical fault lay with the Universities. The vicious system of scholar- 
ships involved specialization in mathematics, classics, science, or 
history at a too early age. The remedy was to make one modern 
language part of the Matriculation Examination, or of Responsions, or 
of the Little-go at the two Universities. Then the labours of modern 
language masters would really bear fiuit. A practical solution, which 
had been adopted at Merchant Taylors’ and other public schools, was 
to drop French in the three highest forms on the classical side, and 
substitute German. Three lessons a week was the time allotted to 
either. He would like to gather the opinion of the meeting on this 
arrangement. Undoubtedly there was less study of German in England 
now than there was fifteen years ago, and that was a deplorable state of 
things. 

The PRESIDENT said that the reason of the prominence given to 
French over German was a matter of history. It went back to the 
time of the Norman kings. It was then a question not of French or 
German, but of French or English. "That was the reason that French 
had such a vogue in England. He agreed with what had been said 
about the Universities. A great deal of the trouble had arisen from the 
abominable system of open scholarships. Persons were examined 
before they came into residence, and, in some cases, the examinations 
took place two or three years before. They would continue in thai 
direction until it came to examining babies in the cradle. The evil 
arose from the competition between the Universities. It wasa question 
of who could catch the men. 

Dr. BREUL said that his recollection of the statistics of Cambridge 
Locals was that for one student who took up German there were about 
ten who tuok up French. As there were present so many able representa- 
tives of schools, he would only say, with regard to the schouls, that 
whatever was done in the school would react on the University. There 
was no doubt that, if students wanted to become scholars, they must be 
able to read not only French, but above all German. W ithout German 
nobody could become proficient in any University study. He had 
recently taught ordinary German to a Senior Wrangler who felt that 
he could not get on with his mathematical studies without a knowledge 
of that language. A similar thing had happened last term in the case 
of a historical student. Such cases occurred from year to year. These 
persons ought to have learned German at school, for it was very 
difficult for a student at the old Universities, with their competitive 
examinations and their curricula limited to three years in the vast 
majority of cases, to get any extra time for learning a fureign language. 
Several educationalists at Cambridge were carefully considering whether 
it would be possible to make modern lanzuages a compulsory part of 
Little-go, and to practically encourage the study of German in the case 
of all Honour students. He knew several schools where German and 
Greek were alternative subjects. It was a great pity to make a boy 
choose, for, very often, he would like to learn them both. In the case 
of a boy wishing to study modern languages and literatures, he con- 
sidered it of the gieatest importance that he should do German as well 
as Greek during his school days. He heartily endorsed all that had 
been set forth so forcibly by Dr. Schüddckopf in his comprehensive and 
able speech. 

At this stage of the meeting Prof. Skeat withdrew, and left Mr. Storr 
in occupation of the Chair. 

Prof. SriERS said that he was not prepared to answer Mr. Storr's 
question as to the advisability of dropping French. The number of 
hours devoted to that subject was, of couise, very important. 

The CHAIRMAN: Three hours a week. 

Prof. SriERS. said that that was exceedingly little without home 
work. Ithad been said that French and German should be put into the 
Matriculation Examination ; but, unless he was greatly mistaken, Fiench 
and German were included, or one of them was in the Matriculation 
and the Little-go at Cambridge. [The CHAIRMAN: As an optional 
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subject.] He agreed that scholarships werea curse, and he thought that 
examinations were a curse too, but, at che same time, they were both 
necessary evils. What he should like to see was the foundation of a 
modern language scholarship. To the schools scholarships were the 
breath of their nostrils, and it could not be expected that classical 
subjects would be given up. He should like to see the Association pro- 
mote the foundation of a modern language scholarship at one of the 
Universities. Modern language teachers must make the best use that 
they could of the instruments which they had to hand. 

Prof. RIPPMANN said that he felt inclined to support Prof. Schüdde- 
kopf as to the order in which modern languages should be taught, but 
there was a three-hundred-year conservatism to be fought against. He 
also ventured, in opposition to Mr. Storr, to think that German would 
be easier for English children than French. The pronunciation of 
German was more in accordance with its spelling than that of French, 
and that was a very important point in teaching the language to children ; 
and he thought that it would be found that children took to the study 


of German more readily than to French, and German books could be, 


obtained in ordinary English type. He should like some of the more 
important private schools to take the matter in hand. Such establish- 
ments sometimes took the lead in making successful experiments. He 
thought that two years ought to elapse before the beginning of the study 
of two different languages. It should be the rule of schools not to 
prepare for anything less than the Senior Local Examination. A strong 
stand should be made against the Junior Local. He should like to join in 
the protest which had been made against scholarship examinations. As 
to entrance scholarships, they were fatal to sound teaching. He believed 
that no subiect was more important than German to give men a sound 
founda: ion for their scholarship. 

Dr. FURNIVALL said that he had always felt the disadvantage of not 
hiving had a knowledge of German, for he had been without one of the 
best to»ls for his trade. There was, in his opini^n, more to be got from 
knowing German than from knowing French. Sie John Seeley had told 
him at Cambridge th it students coming to the University lost their first 
year if they came without a knowledge of German. Whatever subject 
a student was taking, he must go to German for the best literature on 
the subject. If anything had to be sacrificed, let one of the classics be 
given up in favour of German. The student who knew German went 
on learning all his life, and became a better scholar every year. The 
great reason why German had not a better place in the schools was that 
the English were a thick-headed and tremendously conservative nation, 
and could not take in new ideas If German was generally taught in 
the schools, and the men who were sent up to the Universities understood 
the language, English scholarship would become a different thing. 

Mr. SIEr MANN said that he was in hearty agreement with what had 
been said about the position of French and German in the schools ; but, 
as a practical schoolmaster, he could not shut his eyes to the difficulties 
which were presented by the present state of affairs. He had had under 
consideration the putting of French and German into the curriculum of 
the classical side, but he had been told that it was an impossibility. 
The day could not be stretched into more than twenty-four hours, and 
the time would not suffice. He was afraid that giving the boys an 
option between French and German would be a death-blow to Prof. 
Schüddekopf's scheme. At Clifton they taught French on the classical 
side up to the fifth: that is, to boys upto sixteen or seventeen years of 
age. Then French was dropped, and German was taught. Only four 
hours a week was given to German, and the boys took it for only two 
or three years of their career; but the results had been very successful. 
But there had been strong pressure from the outside in favour of 
French, and, after next term. they were going to give the boys of the 
fifth the alternative between French and German. He was quite sure 
that when that was done the German teaching would diminish and, 
possibly, die out. He believed that it was possible for boys going to 
the University to learn Latin, Greek, mathematics, French, and 
German, and all to such an extent that they would be really useful to 
them. The boys who took scholarships now were, he thought, so 
clever that they could learn all those subjects, and specialize in any one 
of them with brilliant success. He quite agreed with the view that the 
only remedy for securing a broad education at school would lie in the 
reform of the scholarship system. The German Government examined 
candidates for scholarships in all subjects, and selected from the results. 
If the Universities would do the same, there would be a chance for 
French and German. Until the candidates began their specializing at the 
University there would not be much done for the teaching of modern 
languages at schools. 

Prof. Moore-SMITH (Firth College, Sheffield) wished to express 
his general agreement with what Prof. Schüddekopf had said, especially 
with regard to the need of teaching German for commercial purposes. 
But one must realize that it was very difficult to teach th»se coming 
from Board schools in such a way as would enable them to compete 
with young Germans who came over to this country. To bring about 
that result the teaching of German in England must be supplemented 
by the creation of bursaries, to enable boys to go to study in Germany. 
But he thought that the educational value of German was inferior to 
that of Latin. He agreed with Mr. Siepmann's view, that it was better 
to teach French and German in succession than to teach them 


concurrently. He felt a personal debt of gratitude to his old head- 
master for having taught him in that way. 

Dr. HEATH wished to remove two discrepancies which appeared to 
exist between the opinions of the speakers who had supported the 
resolution. Prof. Rippmann, in advocating the teaching of German 
before that of French, had omitted to say that, side by side with that 
arrangement, it was necessary that there should be a different age for 
commencing each language. He (Dr. Heath) knew, however, that 
Prof. Rippmann held that opinion. That point was very well brought 
out at Cambridge last year by Prof Reid. If German was begun at 
nine, and Latin was postponed to thirteen or fourteen, the problem 
became quite different. He agreed with what had been said as to the 
undesirability of a large number of scholarships. The desire for 
scholarships, which had grown up during the last twenty-five years, 
had had a very disastrous effect upon the intellectual attitude of 
Englishmen. Mr. Siepmann, in his remarks about scholarships 
grounded upon all-round knowledge, seemed to be more interested in 
the half-dozen brilliant boys who would take the scholarships than in 
boys who were unlikely to take them. An educational system based 
upon the requirements of the brilliant boys would in the end prove to 
be unsatisfactory. The University of London had attempted to give 
exhibitions and prizes to boys who had done well all-round in the 
Matriculation, but the number of such boys was extremely small. It 
would be found that University exhibitions and prizes and scholarships 
at the higher examinations were almost, without exception, taken by 
men who did not do brilliantly at the Matriculation. 

Mr. SIEPMANN said that he did not wish to neglect anybody; but by 
necessity some of the boys would be stronger than others, and, if 
scholarships were to be given, there would be no difficulty in finding out 
who should receive them. 

Mr. Storr then withdrew and left Dr. Breul in occupation of the 
chair. 

Mr. H. W. ATKINSON wished to throw in his vote with those who 
were in favour of parting with French and taking up German to the 
exclusion of French. He did not think that Mr. Siepmann would find 
that every one who had hitherto taken French would necessarily continue 
it instead of beginning German. He was convinced, in spite of what 
had been said, that to very small boys French was by far the easier 
language. He believed that the wishes of all the members of the 
Association would be met if French was continued to the fifth form, and 
German was then started. As to the number of hours devoted to the 
study of a language, it was not merely a question of hours, but it was 
also a question of the boy that was being dealt with. 

The first two paragraphs of the resolution were then submitted to the 
vote of the meeting, and the first was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. HEATH said that, if the second part of the resolution was carried, 
it would not add to the force of what had been already agreed to ; and if, 
on the other hand, there was a division of opinion as to the second part, 
and the voting upon it was not unanimous, the effect of the other part 
would be weakened. He thought that it would be wise, as a matter of 
tactics, that the remaining part of the resolution should be withdrawn, 

Prof. ScHÜDDEKOPF, the mover of the resolution, assented to the 
course suggested, and the concluding paragraph of the resolution was 
accordingly dropped. 

The following ten retiring members of the General Committee were 
re-elected : —Mr. R. H. Allpress, M.A., City of London School; 
Mr. J. Boielle, B.A., 78 Comeragh Road, West Kensington; Mr. 
H. T. Gerrans, M.A., 20 St. John's Street, Oxford; Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, M.A., Surrey County Council Schools; Prof. A. L. 
Meissner, Ph.D., Queen's College, Belfast; Prof. Victor Oger, 
Bedford College, London; Mr. M. E. Sadler, M.A., Education Depart- 
ment Library ; Mr. Otto Siepmann, Clifton College; Prof. Frederic 
Spencer, M.A., Ph.D., University College of North Wales, Bangor ; 
Mr. F. Storr, Merchant Taylors’ School. 

The proceedings were then adjourned until Friday at ten o’clock. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 22. 


The Chair was taken by the President for 1900, Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B., at ten o’clock. 

A preliminary report of the Sub-Committee appointed to consider 
“what steps should be taken to meet the recent demands in connexion 
with commercial education for the more efficient teaching of modern 
languages in secondary schools," was read by Mr. FABIAN WARE. 

Dr. BREUI moved that the report be received. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. H. W. ATKINSON, and carried. 

Dr. HEATH moved :— 


** That the teaching of modern languages should centre in the 
efficient teaching of the mother tongue." 


He said that, in bringing forward this proposal, he had no intention to 
attempt to cover the whole ground, and he did not suppose that the 
whole of his scheme, as he conceived it, could be adopted forthwith. 
Neither had he any intention. of making another grab at the 
time-table ; though some alterations might be desirable. He 
believed that the efficient teaching ofthe mother tongue was of 
very great importance in, handling (the teaching of the classical 
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languages. In the early years of childhood, up to eight or nine, the 
whole weight of the teaching should be the teaching of the mother 
tongue. Now that it was undoubtedly necessary for a man of 
culture to have some mastery of at least four languages besides his 
own, it was of the very greatest importance that he should be well 
equipped with that particular instrument which was given to him from 
birth, namely, his mother tongue ; and, therefore, it was undesirable to 
encourage the use of a foreign tongue in early childhood. At this period 
there was great imitative power, but there was no power on the part of 
a child of reaching any general conclusion or appreciating any general 
law. He knew, from experience, that, if children were brought up from 
an early age in the use of two languages, they would speak neither lan- 
guage accurately, and they would write both disgracefully. He would, 
therefore, urge, from the literary point of view, if from no other, that 
the first years of teaching should be devoted solely to the study of the 
mother tongue. As a teacher and examiner, he found that students of 
seventeen years and upwards had, as a class, no appreciation of the 
distinction between a written sign in their own language and the sound 
which that sign represented. He had put questions as to what was 
meant by consonants and vowels, and he had never yet received a satis- 
factory answer. The same difficulty had been found even in matricula- 
tion examinations. The systematic teaching of the importance of the 
sound elements of lauguange was not in the hands of the English 
teacher at all. The whole weight of it was thrown on the teacher of 
French and German. He wished to urge that the teaching of the 
mother tongue should be of such a kind as encouraged the child to ap- 
preciate that in speaking he was mahing use of a beautiful musical 
instrument, and that there were differences, even in this country, in the 
pronunciation of certain perfectly well known sounds and words. He 
did not wish it to be understood that he thought there could be 
the slightest value to young children in the jargon of the phenetician. 
If the interest of a child was aroused by the teaching of his own lan- 


guage, the child would get a better grip of the problems which were. 


presented to him when heundertook the study ofa foreign tongue. The 
teaching of Latin was valuable to a hoy because it required him to 
think, and because, as a rule, he would have had no adequate teaching 
in English grammar. What the teacher of Latin did was to compel 
the boy to recognize and appreciate the syntactical construction of 
language. 

Mr. C. G. SrkEL (Rugby) seconded the motion. He took it that 
the meaning of the resolution was that no teaching of modern languages 
could be of great value unless it was based upon an ethcient knowledge 
of the mother tongue, and was literary ratherthan non-literary. And 
yet the advantages of a non-literary method at once occurred to the 
mind. That method had been seen at work successfully in Germany. 
It trained the memory and it enabled the learner to talk, and the power 
of conversation no doubt had its value for commercial and military pur- 
poses. But this method, though useful, should be subordinated, or it 
would lead to hopeless results. Onthe other hand, the literary method, 
which centred in the efficient teaching of the mother tongue, led the 
learner to think for himself, and to render the thought and meaning of 
a passage rather than the mere words. Mr. Steel illustrated his speech 
by copious examples of the two methods. 

Dr. BREUL said that he had listened with the very greatest pleasure 
to the speeches of the mover and seconder. They were delivered 
under the happiest auspices when their distinguished new President 
(Dr. R. Garnett), was in the Chair, and a fine portrait of their late 
President (Dr. Skeat) before their eyes. It would be an extremely 
happy thing if steps could be taken to give English its proper place in 
the school curriculum. Such action would be useful, not only for the 
sake of English, but also for the classics and for the study of modern 
languages. It was a very dithcult—nay, a hopeless—-task to teach 
at the Universities advanced French and German to students who had 
not had a very thorough preparatory training in their native language 
and literature. In teaching essay-writing in German, he had usually 
.to teach the general principles of essay-writing as well, which should 
have been done systematically at school by the master of English. 
Again, in teaching the dramatic art of, say, Schiller, Kleist, or Wilden- 
bruch he would like to be able to refer largely to Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
and other great masters of the English drama. 

Prof. RIPUMANN expressed his agreement with the previous speakers. 
Dr. Breul had lately done them the service of bringing out a book on 
the teaching of modern languages, in which attention wascalled to the 
teaching of English. He found that when pupils came to be taught a 
foreign language one of the first difficulties which were met with was 
their absolute inability to distinguish between the letter of the written 
language and the sound of the spoken language, and the teacher had to 
beyin at the beginning and teach them things which they ought to have 
learned when they were between six and nine years of age. Another 
great obstacle was that English had an historic and not a phonetic 
spelling. The German child had a tremendous advantage over the 
English child, in the fact that in the German language the spelling was 
almost phonetic, and that he could associate his ideas of sound with 
definite symbols. The main principles of the grammar of the mother 
tongue should be clearly put before children before they started to learn 
a foreign language. If foreign language teachers could only reckon 


upon the co-operation of the teachers of English, and if headmasters 
would realize the importance of putting the best men at the bottom of 
the school, a great advantage would be gained. It was a supreme diffi- 
culty to teach little children. If all the teachers were sent to a kinder- 
garten for a term, and if it was insisted on that they should be properly 
domesticated people, the results would be much more satisfactory. It 
would not then be the case that children would have to unlearn between 
the ages of nine and twelve what they had mislearned between the ages 
of six and nine. 

Mr. H. W. ATKINSON said that the language teacher who was 
beginning to teach French and German was frequently hampered by the 
fact that the persons whom he was trying to teach knew no language. 
There was no basis to work upon, and before they could be taught the 
foreign language they had to be instructed in their own. They could 
not appreciate a foreign language until they could appreciate their own. 
A small amount of something in the nature of analysis was an enormous 
aid in enabling a boy to understand the construction of a foreign language, 
and tograsp the meaning of a sentence. The teacher was also hampered, 
not only through the pupils! ignorance of syntax, but also by their 
ignorance of the meaning of words. An examination paper recently 
had the question: ** Enumerate the various products of" so-and-so. 
Probably a large number of the boys were at sea as to the meaning of 
the word enumerate. It often happened that boys failed to understand 
a German word because they were ignorant of the equivalent word in 
English. Boys ought to be stimulated to read something of a higher 
class than 72¢-Bits and Scraps. There was no doubt that the standard 
of English teaching, and therefore the standard of modern language 
teaching, was degenerating in consequence of the very inferior literary 
pabulum which abounded at the present day. Headmasters needed to 
be persuaded of the importance of good English teaching in the lower 
forms. It seemed to be taken for granted that because English was the 
mother tongue everybody knew it, and that it was of no use to teach 
essay writing in a low form because it would not be required for exam- 
ination. A small amount of phonetic teaching would be found to be 
very useful as regards both English and foreign languages. 

Mr. F. B. KIRKMAN said that he had found the ignorance of English 
particularly disastrous in modern language classes. Boys had come to 
him without any knowledge of the meaning of grammatical terms, such 
as '* transitive ” and '' intransitive,"" and ** definite article " and ‘‘inde- 
finite article." Time which ought to have been devoted to the teaching 
of French had to be occupied in the teaching of English grammar. He 
believed that the careless manner in which pupils were sometimes 
allowed to do translations had a deteriorating effect on the pupils’ Eng- 
lish. Small boys were sometimes permitted to massacre both languages 
impartially. No doubt the present curriculum would have to be unloaded 
to make room for the necessary English teaching. : 

Mr. E. H. Scorr said that the French schools based almost their 
entire instruction upon their mother tongue, and consequently there was 
no nation which took a more thorough literary delight in its own 
language. In this respect the French schools were an object-lesson for 
the English. He did not agree that the efficient teaching of the mother 
tongue was simply a question of finding time. The present state of 
things was, he believed, attributable to the English schools having no 
definite object in view. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE said that it had always seemed to him absurd to 
teach boys to translate from French and German into English without 
giving them some idea of the meaning of the English equivalents of the 
foreign terms. 

Mr. Lirscomk said that he could not help thinking that bad translations 
resulted partly from the teacher having a good deal to do, and partly 
from the practice of construing word for word, as little boys were taught 
to do. This method gave a jargon which was not English, instead of a 
proper English rendering. When he was taking a translation lesson, he 
liked to read the piece through before it was translated. After the 
translation was done, there came a part of the lesson which the boys 
always looked forward to, namely, the ‘‘ heckling,” in which, as far as 
possible, every word of every phrase was accounted for. This was 
very good in Latin lessons, and it could be worked in connexion with 
modern languages. 

Mr. MILNER-BARRY said that he thought that the resolution ought 
to run: ** That the teaching of modern languages should follow the 
efficient teaching of the mother tongue," rather than ‘‘ should centre in.” 
In his opinion, the root of the present evil lay in the congested con- 
dition of the time-tables in the lower forms. There was a great deal of 
power wasted in the lower forms of the public schools. He had care- 
fully watched the work of the boys, and he had come to the conclusion 
that it would be well to defer the teaching of one of the two foreign 
languages, either French or Latin, until a boy had mastered his own 
language as far as it was possible for a boy to do so—that was until 
he could analyze an English sentence and parse perfectly, and had 
acquired facility in the writing of essays and letters. He would suggest 
that the Association should try to draw up a time-table suited for 
schools, and giving a fair proportion of time to English, French, and 
German. 

Mr. STORR said that, if Mr. Milner-Barry would bring forward an 
amendment to alter the words of the resolution. in.the Way that he had 
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suggested, he should be glad to support it. IIe had just come from 
‘another place? where the teaching of English in public schools was 
being discussed. Mr. Bell had given him a copy of an admirable paper of 
hints on teaching English, drawn up by Mr. Bell. There was one 
sentence with which he (Mr. Storr) could not agree. It was: ** Boys of 
twelve or fourteen who have learned Latin might be assumed to know 
something of the elementary facts of grammar "—meaning, of course, 
English grammar. That was an assumption which was not warranted 
by his experience. He did not find that the learning of Latin taught 
boys either general grammar or English grammar. He believed that 
the root of the evil lay in the boys learning Latin too soon. A satis- 
factory knowledge of English ought to be insisted on at the entrance 
examination, and more particularly at the entrance scholarship examin- 
ations. The French began by learning their own language, but the 
English began by learning Latin. Reform must begin in the preparatory 
schools. 

Dr. HEATH said that he and his seconder were quite willing to alter 
the wording of the resolution as suggested by Mr. Milner-Barry. He 
heartily supported Mr. Milner-Barry's suggestion that an attempt should 
be made to draw up a time-table, and submit it to the Headmasters. If 
any sub-committee was appointed for that purpose, they ought to be 
empowered to add to their number one or two classical teachers of 
experience. 

The motion was then carried unanimously in the following amended 
form :—*'* That the teaching of modern languages should follow the 
efficient teaching of the mother tongue.” 

Mr. SIEPMANN then moved :— 

** That all. examinations in modern languages should include a 

vira voce test apart from dictation ” ; 

this being the first of a series of four resolutions standing in his name 
on the agenda. He said that he had recently sent a circular soliciting 
opinions on these resolutions to the headmasters, headmistresses, and 
modern language teachers in this country. The Association was told 
on the previous day that all examinations were an evil. He did not him- 
self hold that view. If examinations were properly conducted, they might 
do a great deal of good ; but he thought that the system went too far. 
The examinations which the resolution referred to were those con- 
ducted by outside bodies, and not the internal examinations conducted 
by the schools themselves at the end of a term. The new school in 
modern language teaching laid great stress on the spoken language, 
and this was one point that he had in view. He wished, however, that 
yt should be understood that he was not advocating the horrible ** con- 
versational " method, which aimed at nothing but to jabber the 
everyday chat of the family. Until teachers had a real living faith 
in the spoken language as the source of literature, and the starting 
point of all their scientific studies, they would not make any real 
progress with their teaching. If the teachers were prepared to make 
something of the spoken language, the examiner ought to acknowledge 
the effort, and test its results, and, unless he would do so, the effort 
could not be seriously made ; for teachers were bound to teach what 
the examiner wanted. That was the reason why he thought that a 
change ought to be made in the method of examination. It might be 
leit to the examining bodies to find the way to carry out the change. 
One way would be that adopted by the University of London. An 
easy piece of French or German was read out by the candidate, and a 
few questions were asked about it. In two minutes the examiner 
could distinguish between the impostor and the genuine learner, and 
there would be no difficulty in the marking. If the examining bodies 
objected to the time that would be required for a viva voce examin- 
ation, he would ask: ** Do the schools exist for the examining bodies, 
or do the latter exist for the schools ? " 

Prof. RIPPMANN seconded the motion. He said that he was quite 
sure that, if, for the first two years, the more recent methods were sub- 
sututed for the present grammatical method, the results would be better. 
There would be real translation work, for no student so taught would 
ever translate word for word. In the viva voce examination of children 
it was very important that they should not be put at a disadvantage by 
being interrogated by a strange examiner, whose mode of speaking might 
be indistinct and unintelligible to them. He believed that the best 
method of examining children was to allow their own class teacher to 
conduct the examination, the official examiner being present simply to 
inspect and take notes. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE said that it appeared to him that the practical 
difficulties would be greater than Mr. Siepmann supposed. As to the 
presence of an inspector, it would, in some cases, put the teacher into 
a condition of nervous restraint, by a viv.: voce examination, and it would 
he practically impossible for the examiner to make a fair estimate of the 
pupils’ knowledge of the subject. The resolution went too far. He 
should prefer to have the resolution as follows :—** That all teaching of 
modern languages should include a considerable amount of viva voce 
work." He would move this as an amendment. No reference should 
be made to the examinations. 

Mr. H. W. ATKINSON differed from Mr. Somerville's opinion as to 
the effect which would be caused by the presence of an inspector. He 
had had some experience, and believed that it would not make any 
difference to the teacher. 


Mr. Crnr (Dublin) agreed generally with Mr. Siepmann, but he did 
not see how marks could be assigned in a competitive examination 
conducted viva voce. 

Mr. FABIAN WARE did not think that the apportionment of marks 
would bea practical difficulty. He had been one of five examiners 
each of whom examined the candidates separately, and they all came 
within five of one another in the number of marks they assigned to each 
candidate. 

Prof. MOORE-SMITH said that the Local Examinations were practically 
governing the teaching of the middle-class schools of the country; but 
it seemed to him that what was wanted was the establishment of a body 
of competent men who should be appointed by the Syndicate to inspect 
or examine some time in the year. Their examinations should be inde- 
pendent of the Local Examinations, and each school should be examined 
by itself. 

Dr. BREUL said that a viva voce test had recently been introduced 
into the Higher Local Examination at Cambridge. As to the Senior 
and Junior, nothing had been decided, but he knew that the matter was 
under consideration. In connexion with the ** Special Examination "' 
and the Tripos, there would be before long a new and important viva 
voce examination on a large scale. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE said that he would withdraw his proposed amend- 
ment, lest he should be misunderstood. He heartily agreed with a 
viva voce test in all examinations, but in his amendment he was dealing 
with school examinations, and it seemed to him that the original motion 
was hardly adequate. 

Mr. LirscoMs said that he should have liked to see English, as well 
as other modern languages, mentioned in connexion with the viva voce 
examination. In English schools there were many foreign boys. 

Mr. SIEPMANN asked whether English was not a modern language. 
He never spoke of ** modern languages" without intending French, 
German, and English. He would alter the wording of the resolution, 
so as to specify those languages. 

Mr. MILNER-BARRY objected to the change of words. The inclusion 
of English put a totally different aspect on the question, and he could 
not vote for a viva voce test in English. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE agreed with the views of the last speaker. 

Mr. SIEPMANN, to prevent a prolongation of the discussion, withdrew 
the alteration in the wording. 

The motion was thereupon carried in its original form. 

Mr. SIEPMANN next moved :— 

** That set books should be abolished in all school examinations 
of French and German." 
He enforced this proposal by reading a lengthy extract from his 
recent circular. He stated that he had received about two hundred 
answers to the questions asked at the end of that document, and about 
ten to one were in favour of the present resolution. It might be 
thought that if set books were abolished, teachers would not read any 
more authors, but would get up unseens. He did not himself believe 
that the modern language teachers of England were so immoral. 
Besides, he was speaking of examinations by outside bodies. There 
would still be the internal examinations, and the headmaster would 
see to it that books were read. 

The motion having been seconded, 

Mr. STORR suggested that the word ** external” should be introduced 
into the resolution, lest the proposal should be misunderstood outside 
that hall. But, even with that alteration, he could not vote for 
the resolution. Mr. Siepmann's proposals were almost entirely directed 
against local examinations, but he believed that the hours of those 
examinations were numbered. In the case of the examination con- 
ducted by the Toint Board, however, he could not see any valid reason 
why set books should not be used. 

Mr. FABIAN WARE said that he understood the resolution to mean 
only that the set books should be set by the teacher, and not by the 
examiner. This would be a step towards a solution of the whole 
matter. 

Mr. BEANLAND said that those persons responsible for an examina- 
tion should let it be known that higher marks would be given for 
unseen work than for a set book. 

Mr. MooRE-SMITH asked whether Mr. Siepmann would restrict his 
resolution to Local Examinations. 

Mr. SIEPMANN was not prepared to alter his proposal to that extent. 
He was advocating a principle. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Siepmann agreed to reduce his 
resolution to the following form :—'* That set books prescribed by an 
outside authority should be abolished in all external school examina- 
tions in French and German." 

Mr. KIRKMAN said that even in the Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
set books were absolutely optional at the present moment. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. KIRKMAN said that, as they were discussing exceedingly import. 
ant questions, which they would not have time to thresh out, he would 
move :— 

‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee to formulate the 
principles of reform in modern language examination, and to place 
them with practical suggestions before the various examining bodies.” 
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Dr. BREUL : Should not they come before thefnext meeting of the 
Association before they go out to the authorities ? 

Mr. KIRKMAN: I am quite willing to accept that. 

The motion was seconded by Dr. BREUL, and curried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. SIEPMANN then moved successively the two following resolutions, 
which stood in his name :— 

** That questions on the history of literature and on philology 
should be excluded from all school examinations." 

** That in all examinations of schoolboys and schoolgirls, both in 
French and in German, questions on grammar should be limited 
to essentials in accidence and syntax, and should be of a practical 
character." 

At the suggestion of members, both proposals were, after some dis- 
Cussion, ultimately withdrawn. 

On the motion of Mr. SOMERVILLE, seconded by Mr. STORR, a vote 
of thanksto the Senate of the University of London for the use of the 
hall was agreed to by acclamation. 

A hearty vote of thanks was also accorded to Dr. Garnett, on the 
proposal of Dr. BREUL, for presiding, and was briefly acknowledged. 

The proceedings then closed. 
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THE DINNER. 


The members and friends of the Association dined on Thursday, 
Dec. 21, at 7.30, in the Egyptian Saloon of the Hotel Monico, Piccadilly 
Circus, Prof. SKEAT, the President, occupying the Chair. The toast of 
** The Queen and Royal Family " was proposed by the PRESIDENT, 
and received with cheers. This was followed by ** The Health of our 
Brave Troops," drunk in silence. ** The Modern Language Associa- 
tion " was proposed by Mr. C. G. STEEL, of Rugby. He said that one 
often heard those who criticized the scholastic profession say that bad 
schoolmasters tried to make up for their defects in practice by their per- 
fection in theory, but he ventured to think that the truth of the matter 
lay on the other side, and that such critics were far too indolent to 
trouble themselves about the principles of education. They went on 
living from hand to mouth, and criticized those persons who attempted 
to criticize their methods. If such critics had been present at the meet- 
ing that afternoon, they would have gathered much that was useful from 
the discussion. 

Mr. I. GoLLANcz replied. He said that it was a very happy thought, 
on the part of those in authority in the Association, that English litera- 
ture and language were thoroughly represented by the fact that the 
President had been the chief representative of the study of the English 
language and philology during the last quarter of a century. They 
had been wise in emphasizing the fact that, although the Association 
dealt primarily with the practical side of modern languages, it recognized 
that English, the national language, deserved a certain amount of re- 
cognition. 

Dr. HEATH proposed the toast of ** The Guests," and coupled with 
the toast the name of Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

In replying, Dr. FURNIVALL remarked that he looked upon the 
Association as one of the great improvers of England. It was a 
bond of unity between England and the great Continental nations of 
France and Germany. He was certain that when Englishmen came to 
know Frenchmen and Germans in the persons of their accomplished 
teachers, and when these came to know Englishmen in their homes and 
with intimacy, they would like one another and appreciate one another's 
good qualities. 

M. P&rILLEAU, President of the Society of French Professors in 
England, speaking in French, also replied. He said that it gave 
him very great pleasure to hear the foreign teachers spoken of as they 
had been. He went on to express his sorrow at the attacks which had 
been made upon the Queen in a portion of the French Press. A letter 
had been sent to the Queen by his Society expressing profound regret at 
what had occurred. The offending papers were not even edited by 
French people, and were not in any way representative of the French 
Press. He was himself a journalist, but he could not recognize the 
authors of the attacks as fellow-journalists. 

Mr. STORR proposed the health of Mr. Lipscomb, Hon. Secretary, 
and, in doing so, bore testimony to that gentleman's ungrudging and 
disinterested labours on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. LirscoMs, in reply, said that his work was extremely pleasant, 
and he could not understand anybody refusing to do it. 

** The Chairman" was proposed by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., 
and replied to by Prof. SKEAT. 


THE HEADMASTERS' CONFERENCE. 


HE Headmaste.s! Conference met on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 21, at the College of Preceptors. There were present 
thirty-seven headmasters, and about a dozen assistant- masters 
listened to the debates. The chair was taken by the Chairman 


of Committee, the Rev. H. W. Moss, Headmaster of Shrews- 
bury School. 


The CHAIRMAN congratulated the Conference on the passing of the 

Board of Education Act, and then submitted the first resolution :— 
** That, in theopinion of this Conference, it is important that the 
Local Authorities to be constitued for educational purposes (1)should 
be empowered to deal with education of all kinds— primary, 
secondary, and technical ; (2) should have charge of areas suffici- 
ently large to permit of a complete organization of educational 
work ; (3) should be so constituted as to do justice to all the 
interests involved in such organization." 
He said the first part of the resolution certainly did not imply the 
supersession of existing authorities. The number and variety of educa- 
tional authorities reflected credit upon the country. It was a recognition 
of our great educational needs, and showed an eagerness to satisfy those 
needs. What was wanted was the supervision of the whole field of 
education, combined with the desire to make the most of what existed 
and a readiness to supply the deficiency as far as possible. Moreover, 
the three forms of education could not be treated as wholly distinct. 
They would agree that those who had profited most by the teaching of 
elementary schools should have access to the higher forms of teaching, 
and boys should be enabled to pass from both primary and secondare 
into technical schools. Care should be taken, before a boy received a 
technical training, that a wider and more general education should have 
been imparted to him, such as might supply him with the requisite 
range of knowledge to contribute to the formation of his character In 
reckoning up educational possibilities, it was necessary to take into 
account the large number of private and preparatory schools established 
throughout the country. Women’s education, again, was a very 
important branch of the subject. Unless there was a discriminating, 
impartial authority, it was quite certain that power and resources would 
be wasted. He firmly believed that a comprehensive educational system 
logically implied authorities whose purview should include all the 
different kinds of education within their district. The first Education 
Bill of the present Government was wrecked on the quicksands of local 
sentiment, and that feeling was fatal to the establishment of a compre- 
hensive national system. It was impossible for a small area with a 
small population to do justice to the great and growing diversity of 
educational requirements. It had not the resources or the men ; and a 
deplorable waste of money and of power wa: certain to ensue if the 
small area attempted to do hy itself what could be done both better and 
more economically in combination with others. These areas should be 
so constituted as to do justice to all the interests involved. The Con- 
ference was asked to afhrm the principle of the resolution, but not to 
formulate a plan or to embody the principle in a definite scheme. 
There were obvious advantages in an arrangement under which the 
educational authority should contain some members with a special 
knowledge of the scveral branches of education, and it was to be hoped 
that, in any case, past or present members of the teaching profession 
would always be included. But the main aim in constituting educa- 
tional authorities should be to secure competence, keenness of interest, 
breadth of view, and a vigorous impartiality. 

Dr. Gow (Nottingham) seconded the resolution. It would be idle to 
expect that the new Boards of Education would draw any new volunteers 
to the public service except, perhaps, a few ladies. He thought the 
men who were now undertaking public work would go on taking this 
extra work also. Whenthe London School Board was first established, 
all sorts of distinguished men offered themselves for it ; but they would 
recollect how short a time they stayed on it. The same result would 
follow with regard to Boards of Secondary Education, and it seemed to 
him that the larger the area, the more important and greater variety of 
work that was given to the Secondary Education Authority, the more 
likely they were to get the best of the men engaged in public work. 
Then they ought to remember that in matters of detail, and possibly also 
in matters of principle, they would after a year or two be governed not so 
much by the Board as by the clerk, and that, if the work was 
given to each over a large area at a time, and embraced a , reat 
variety of interesting work, the chances were that there would be a 
salary and opportunities of distinction offered sufficient to attract first- 
class men—men in whom they would all have confidence ; whereas, if 
the areas were small, they would not be rich, there would be little to 
do, and there would be a chance of very insignificant and unsuitable 
persons being installed in the office of secretary. 

The Kev. C. C. Tancock (Tonbridge) said, roughly speaking, the 
larger the area the better; but there was a great body of strong 
inflLe ce in the country anxious that these areas should not be larger 
than the County Councils or county boroughs. He wished an explana- 
tion of the words in the resolution ‘areas sufficiently large to peimit 
of a complete organization of educational work." It did not seem to 
him that this resolution carried them any way at all. Ile should also 
like some explanation of what was meant by technical education as 
opposed to primary and. secondary education, because there was great 
difficulty, especially in the North of England, where there was a great 
deal of instruction conducted by technical institutes— not schools— in 
the evezing. The difficulty was to say how far these technical. institute 
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classes, started by the rates, were or were not a portion of secondary 
education. With regard to the third clause of the proposition, he 
agreed that justice should be done to all interests; but there was a real 
and great danger that, if they had, as he hoped they would have, a 
register including all teachers, elementary, technical, and secondary, 
aud, unless elaborate safeguards were taken, the voting power exercised 
by elementary teachers wou'd far outweigh the voting power of the 
sccondary teachers, as the elementary teachers were far larger in 
number and far better organized. It would be necessary, therefore, 
that some very definite distinction should be made between the right of 
voting on the part of secondary and primary instructors. He supported 
the resolution as being, on the whole, true; but he objected to it as 
being extremely vague and likely to be of little use, unless they had 
more explanations as to what it exactly meant. 

The Rev. A. F. Rurry (Leatherhead) asked whether, when it was 
stated. that the Local.Authorities should be empowered to deal with 
education of all kinds— primary, secondary, and technical—it was 
intended that they should deal with what were commonly called non- 
local schools. 

The CHAIRMAN thought that question was not in any way raised by 
the resolution. 

Dr. WILSON (Lancing) expounded at length the proposed scheme of 
the Birmingham Archidiaconal Council, and inquired huw far the 
Chairman's resolutions were founded on it. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in moving the resolution, he had not in his 
mind the Birmingham scheme ; he was following rather the line of the 
Royal Commission, which made the county the unit for organizing educa- 
tion. He never had any idea of direct representation. 

t anon ARMOUR (Liverpool) doubted the workableness of the resolu- 
tion as it stood. The fundamental principle of it was that the Local 
Au Rority should deal with education of all kinds. If, therefore, it were 
passed in that form, those who might ultimately appoint the Local Author- 
ities might accept the principle and reject its second section. He 
sh: uld be inclined to make the second section the fundamental proposi- 
tion. His fear was that several county boroughs were not large enough 
for the complete organization of education, primary, secondary, and 
technical. They had to be on their guard against ‘‘ Little Peddlington.” 
In some boroughs there was already an aggressive spirit shown by the 
School B:ards, which made one fear for the future of secondary educa. 
tion. Secondary education should be kept as free and elasticas possible, 
and any attempt to drill it down within the limits of primary education 
would be lamentable. Unless they were very explicit, indeed, in pro- 
viding a sufficiently large area for the administration of education, 
Section 1 of the resolution would really be a great pitfall. He should, 
therefore, prodose to transpose Sections 2 and I, and to make I 
conditional on 2. 

Mr. J. S. PHiLLrorrs (Bedford) emphasized the danger referred to 
by Canon Armour. He held the second section to be impracticable. 
It had been suggested that the section in the Act dealing with secondary 
education should be apart from the section dealing with primary educa- 
tion. Supposing the Local Authority were constituted to deal with those 
bythe same committee, was it possible that when combined in the Local 
Authority they would be able to separate them in the Central Authority ? 
It seemed to be practically impossible. The Local Authority for 
secondary and technical education should be quite apart from that for 
primary education unless the area was made very large. With regard 
to the second clause of the resolution, he suggested that it was incap- 
able of realization. He affirmed the exc-eding aggressiveness of those 
representing primary education, which was very natural ; but, if second- 
ary education were to pass under that control, it would be very dis- 
astrous to the interests of those under the charge of the ma:ters present. 
He thought it would be better to omit the word ** primary.” 

The CHAIRMAN said Canon Armour’s amendment, as now drafted, 
was :— 

“That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is important that 
the Local Authorities to be constituted for educational purposes 
should have charge, by the grouping of counties and county 
boroughs, of areas sufficiently large to permit of complete organ- 
ization of educational work.” 

It was an amendment to the whole resolution. 

The Rev. C. C. TANCOCK seconded the amendment. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LvrrELTON (Haileybury) thought the 
amendment a great improvement. They were all of opinion that to 
get the Government to abandon the idea of a county area they would 

ave to overcome a great deal of resistance. If the Government had 
already got the question of Local Authority under consideration, he 
thought they would take the county as a matter of course. That area had 
been recommended to them by every sort of teaching body for many 
years past, and the Royal Commission consisted of a large infusion of 
members of County Councils ; and before the Commission it was found 
impossible to discu:s any proposal which involved any taking away from 
the County Councils of power which they already had. One great argu- 
ment in favour of the larger area was that the great ditficulties of finance 
and of the chance of the religious question coming forward were much 
modified. Then, if counties were grouped, there would be a power of 
concentrating resources where they were wanted very much more effec- 
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tually than if the area were a county or county borough ; and, again, the 
larger the area the more chances there were of disputes, such as those 
connected with the religious questions and demarcation of boundaries, 
being avoided.  . 

Dr. Gow said the peril of being subjected to the School Board had 
not occurred to him when he spoke before ; his interest only was that the 
area should be as large as possible. He did not think there would be 
so much difficulty in getting counties to co-operate with one another as 
had been supposed. 

Mr. PHILLPoTTs said he should like to move to add a rider to Canon 
Armour's amendment :— 

**''hat, un ess such wider areas can be established, it would be 
advisable that the Local Authorities should not be burdened with 
the control of primary education, but should have to deal only 
with secondary and technical education." 

If that were carried, it would be a great message of peace to the 
country. 

The Rev. W. C. Compron (Dover) seconded. The Conference were 
rather surprised by the introduction of ‘‘ primary” in the syllabus ; 
they had hitherto considered the question of the organization of educa- 
tion as referring to secondary education in the main, and that primary 
education was sufficiently pr vided for. 

The CHAIRMAN, in replying on the discussion, said they should 
pause before rejecting the resolution, because two or three very im- 
portant questions were involved. The amendment proposed that the 
Board to be constituted should deal only with secondary and technical 
education; but they should not forget how close was the connexion 
between primary and secondary education. Then some headmasters 
hoped, when circumstances were more favourable, that help would 
come from the rates to further secondary education; but was that 
likely if secondary were disjoined from primary education? As a 
counsel of perfection, he agreed that the areas should be larger than 
the county; but, practically, if they pressed to have these larger areas, 
they would be shelving the education question for years. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and carried by a large 
majority. 

The Rev. Dr. KENDALI. (Charterhouse) hoped the rider proposed 
would not be accepted, because it would confuse and weaken, and 
almost undo the virtue and force of the amendment just carried. The 
practical force of it would be to make people think they would be quite 
content with secondary and technical education in the hands of the 
smaller area if they could not get the larger. Thee was no reason 
why permissive power should not be given, why it should not be 
enacted that the area should in no case be less than a county borough, 
but that combination might take place 

Mr. G. W. RuNDALL (Newcastle High School, Staffordshire) said 
his experience led him to believe that it was absolutely futile to expect 
any Government to pass a Diil which would recognize for educational 
purposes any larger area than a county or a county borouzh. The 
Report of the Commission of 1594 was absolutely final on the subject. 

Further discussion having taken place, the rider, in a slightly altered 
form, was put and negatived. 

The Rev. G. C. Be. (Marlborough) moved as a rider to the amend- 
ment of Canon Armour :— 

** With this proviso, that non-local schools shall not be under 
the control of the Local Authorities, but shall have direct relation 
to the Central Authority." 

Canon ARMOUR accepted the rider. 

Some discussion took place, and eventually, on its being represented 
that the rider was not immediately germane to the resolution, the Rev. 
G. C. BELL withdrew the rider. The amendment first moved was then 
put a: a substantive resolution, in place of the original resolution, and 
carried by 21 votes against I. 


Training of Teachers 


Dr. RENDALL moved :— 

** That this Conference heartily sympathizes with the establish- 
ment of professorships, lectureships, and other University or 
collegiate agencies for the training of secondary school teachers, 
and presses upon all those preparing for the profession the im- 
portance of systematic training in the theory and practice of 
education.” 

He said some work in the direction indicated had been done, but the 
work must be better done and more effectively organized. It must be 
carried out by men of experience, weight, light, leading, and genius, 
and not, as hitherto, be a mere appendage, a little excrescence of 
the older Universities. Until this was done, the training of teachers 
would not hold the place it deserved. Effective lectureships and 
professorships should be established in connexion with the higher 
educational institutions. It was a side of higher education on which 
County Councils and those entrusted with the disposition of funds could 
most eflectually assert themselves. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. A. W. Urcorr (Canterbury) sakl all engaged in education 
were absolutely convinced of the necessity of training in connexion 
with the teaching given to younger pupils. —-Lle-sugeested the addition 
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to the resolution of the words **and which it regards as in all cases 
desirable, and absolutely indispensable in the case of those intending 
to teach younger pupils." 

Dr. RENDALL: I do not object to those words. 

The Rev. C. ErrsTEIN (Reading) opposed the motion. The question 
was very wide, and it was only raised because England had been seized 
with a sort of panic, owing to the idea that England was being ousted 
from the markets of the world. The effect of the proposal would be 
that they would lose that elasticity and freedom which had characterized 
our public schools for many years. Headmasters fought shy of trained 
teachers, and would not have them in their schools. 

The amendment having been withdrawn, the resolution was carried, 
with two dissentients. 


The Register. 


The Rev. R. D. SwarLow (Chigwell School) moved :— 

‘s That this Conference is of opinion that, after the expiration of 
five years from the commencement of the Board of Education Act, 
no new member of the profession should be qualified for a place 
on the register of secondary teachers who has not undergone a 
systematic course of training." 

He said two efforts had been made in late years to establish training 
colleges, and both had signally failed. He was convinced each failure 
was due, in the first instance, to the fact that there had been no sufficient 
demand for trained teachers to create a supply. This was a matter in 
which headmasters of public schools in particular could help their weaker 
brethren. They should press this matter on the profession now for two 
reasons: first, they should show the public that they were in earnest, 
and then they could not afford to wait, because they would not be 
allowed to do so. There was a provision in the recent Act that the 
Consultative Committee should prepare a register of teachers, and it 
was almost certain that the Committee would insist on some proof of 
capacity for their work being given by the teachers registered. Surely 
the Committee would not be satisfied with a University degree. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LvrrELTON seconded. If the proposal were 
adopted, he saw no reason to suppose that the supply of young teachers 
in the future would be in any way deteriorated or rendered scanty. If 
the proposal were carried into effect by the Government, the supply of 
training colleges and trainers would very rapidly spring up. 

The resolution was carried by a considerable majority. 


Inspection of Schools. 


The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW moved :— . 

* That this Conference advises its members to anticipate the 
inspection of schools, provided under Clause 3, Sub-section 1, of the 
Board of Education Act, 1899, by placing their schools forthwith 
under voluntary inspection by one of the Universities, or other exist- 
ing organization." 

No doubt, many would say inspection of secondary schools would be a 
fetter on the liberty of the master; but it was a fetter which they would 
have to wear very shortly, and it would surely be better to forge it for 
themselves than have it riveted upon them. The Board of Education 
could not afford a sufficient inspectorate at present, and there was 
no such inspectorate adapted for secondary schools. The heavy bill to 
be paid in South Africa would prevent anything like a large subsidy to 
education for years ; but were they, therefore, to be contented with such 
inspection as would be provided from South Kensington inspectors and 
those employed at Whitehall in inspecting elementary schools? He 
believed they would earn the gratitude and good will of the Board of 
Education and Consultative Committee if they all put themselves under 
thorough and systematic inspection, because in that way they would be 
able to give them a vast mass of information, without which their 
organization must be imperfect, and which they would be very glad to 
take. There were three bodies now inspecting schools ; and he assured 
the Conference that the result of a recent inspection at his school by a 
representative of the Oxford and Cambridge Board was thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The Rev. H. A. DALTON (Felsted) seconded. He said they did not 
know what the inspectors under the Central Authority would be like. 
They did know the Universities, and they were not likely to interfere 
with the elasticity or freedom of their schools. It would be impossible 
for the Central Authority to do anything but accept the certificate of 
inspection of the Universities’ Joint Board. 

The Rev. G. C. BELL said they might take it for granted that in- 
spection would take place under the Act, but it did not necessarily mean 
that the inspection would bea yearly one. An inspection once in three 
or five years might be found sufficient. | He moved as a rider :— 

*«* That the Committee be instructed (a) to ascertain whether and 
how far the English Universities would severally be prepared to 
undertake the inspection of secondary schools ; (^) to gather inform- 
ation about the cost of inspection and other relevant details ; and 
(c) to draw up a report on the whole subject, and circulate it among 
members of the Conference.” 

The Rev. C. C. TANCOCK seconded the rider, which, with the 
resolution, was adopted. 


Matriculation Examinations at School. 

The CHAIRMAN moved :— 

** That the Committee be instructed to approach the Universities 
with a view to diminishing the evils that arise from the too indis- 
criminate admission of boys to pass examinations prior to entrance 
into the Universities." 

He said the question had been suggested to him by what had happened 
at Cambridge recently. No amount of tuition could make up to the 
boy the loss of the sympathy and interest of class teaching. He hoped 
they would authorize the Committee to put the matter before the Univer- 
sities, and that as a result some change would be made which would be 
beneficial to the boys and all concerned. 

The Rev. Dr. RENDALL seconded. The practice referred to in the 
resolution was a growing and dangerous one. With sixth-form boys it 
did not so much matter. The subject was eminently one for tact and 
for conference. One of the difficulties lay partly in the text-books and 
the dates at which the entrance examinations were held at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. FLECKER (Cheltenham, Dean Close School) 
supported the resolution, believing that the remedy it sought to bring 
about would be a great boon to the smaller schools. 

Mr. J. S. Purrrrorrs, the Rev. M. G. GraAzEBROOK (Clifton), 
Mr. G. W. RuNpALL, Dr. BAKER (Merchant Taylors’), the Rev. 
H. A. DALTON, the Rev. C. R. GILBERT (Coventry, King Henry VIII. 
School), and the Rev. W. C. Compron (Dover College) also sup- 
ported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


Music. 


The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON next moved :— 

«* That it is desirable that in any scheme of public inspection of 

schools the subject of music be included." 

He deplored the want of facilities for a musical education in this 
country. If music was to be pushed forward in the preparatory schools, 
more time must be devoted to its teaching. In his view, musical 
training should begin in the public schools. They had more chance 
there than anywhere else to make music popular. Those who believed 
in a musical training would insist that music should be made a class 
subject. It was now often only regarded as a despised ** extra.” 

The Rev. M. G. GLAzEBKOOK, who seconded, remarked that the 
ethical side of music could not be despised. There was often a purifying 
influence associated with the words connected with good music. 

Dr. WILSON spoke in support of the motion. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and the Conference then 
adjourned until Friday morning. 


SECOND DAY. 
Army Entrance Examinations. 


The Rev. M. G. GLAZERROOK (Clifton College) moved :— 

* That this Conference regrets the recent unexpected changes in 
the regulations under which commissions in the Army may be ob- 
tained by officers of the Militia, in so far as the literary qualifying 
examination is concerned, and refers the matter to the Committee, 
in the hope that they may induce the War Office to reconsider the 
question.’ 

With the object of the new regulations he was going to criticize he 
felt full sympathy. The War Office were right in deeming that a larger 
number of officers would be needed, and had looked around them for 
some simple means of increasing the supply. The scheme they had hit 
upon might be excused as a temporary expedient, but he had every 
reason to fear that it was intended to erect it intoa permanent principle. 
He regretted that before this scheme was launched it had not been sub- 
mitted to some educational body. The fittest body would have been 
the Headmasters’ Conference. They were one of the few bodies 
entitled to speak for higher education in general. They had a close 
personal interest in the matter, as during the last twenty years they had 
modified the arrangements of their schools in order to carry out the 
wishes of the War Office and the public, and enable their pupils to go 
direct from public schools to Woolwich and Sandhurst. The able 
paper by Mr. Somerville, of Eton, covered most of the points involved, 
and it only remained for him to bring out more clearly three or four 
matters of principle that Mr. Somerville had not put in the foreground. 
(1) In its educational aspect, the scheme violated three principles that 
were recognized by all who were conversant with examinations. 
(i.) General education must precede and be separate from technical. 
This principle applied equally to barristers, to civil engineers, and to 
bricklayers, and it had recently been recognized by the Admiralty, in 
raising the age for admission to the Navy.  (ii.) The programme was 
chaotic and multitudinous ; and one important detail in the conduct of 
competitive examinations was neglected—the deduction of what was 
known as “the duffer’s minimum," before marks were reckoned. 
(iii.) In all professional examinations certain subjects were obligatory. 
Thus, in the old examinations for the Militia, boys were required to 
take up two languages, mathematics, and English composition. They 
were further required to pass a qualifying examination in the elements 
of military science. All this was now thrown to the winds. A vast 
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medley of subjects was offered to select from ; and there were three ways 
in which candidates could gain admission. Either they might scrape 
together a few marks in a multitude of subjects; or they might neglect 
all professional subjects, and get in on literature alone ; or they might 
ignore all general knowledge, and cram up three prescribed books, on 
which they might doubtless obtain suffücient marks. It was surely 
strange that, in order to obtain a commission in Her Majesty's Army, 
knowledge of no one subject was absolutely requisite, not even of 


arithmetic. One subject only was debarred from this monstrous 
examination, and that was the English language. (2) Judged 
by its effects on the public schools and the Army, the 


scheme had three fatal defects. (i.) Those who entered the 
Army through the Militia would be withdrawn from school at seven- 
teen and would get their commissions at eighteen and a-half—a year 
before those who passed through Sandhurst. (ii.) Those who stayed at 
school would regard school work as a mdpepyov, and concentrate all 
their interest on technical work. A great many candidates who now 
yet into Sandhurst at their last shot would now be tempted away to the 
Militia. Seniority was a fatal bait that Army men could not resist. The 
Army classes at public schools would lessen in number and deteriorate 
in quality. It would be no slight matter whether a boy spent the 
critical years from seventeen to nineteen at Eton and Sandhurst, or with 
a crammer, varying the entertainment by a plunge into the dangers of 
what was euphemistically called Militia training. It would be no small 
matter to take away boys from the wholesome discipline and safeguards 
that they got at Eton and Sandhurst, and expose them to dangers which 
their elders were sometimes unable to resist. (iii.) The crammers would 
likewise be affected, for, as he had heard from one of the most distin- 
guished, they would be unable to deal with both branches of education, 
and the parents would be affected by having to pay two sets of fees—one 
to a military and one to an ordinary tutor. They were told that many 
colonels of regiments preferred young officers who came to them through 
the Militia to those who came to them through Sandhurst, because they 
had less to teach them as to regimental duties, and that this scheme had 
been prepared in accordance with their wishes. But he ventured to 
prophesy that this scheme would disappoint even those colonels. It 
would not supply them with a larger number of officers of the type they 
had before, but with an inferior class—men deficient both morally and 
intellectually. Ii was the business of the Conference to protest, but 
not, in his opinion, to offer an alternative scheme. If, however, they 
were asked for suggestions, he would propose another Sandhurst 
in a different part of England. The two colleges need not be run on 
exactly the same lines, and there would arise a wholesome rivalry 
between the two. It was, no doubt, a time to encourage the Militia, and 
he would do so by still offering commissions to the younger officers ; but 
he would insist on their first passing a literary examination before they 
received their commissions ; and he would not admit them to the Militia 
before the age of eighteen or nineteen. Furthermore, he would make 
the technical examination of Militia officers at the end of their course a 
real thing, and not the ridiculous piece of cram as laid down by the 
scheme. 

Dr. JAMES (Rugby) seconded. To have such a change sprung on 
them suddenly was the most disheartening thing that the War Office 
had ever done to schoolmasters. 

Mr. J. S. PHILLPOTTs (Bedford) urged the Conference to look at the 
question from the point of view not of schools, but of the country, and 
on that ground he considered the action of the War Office most unwise. 
In any army tradition and esprit de corps were all-important points. 
Under this scheme, boys woüld be taken away from public schools and 
the great military colleges, where esprit de corps was strongest, and 
scattered all over the country, probably in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, where they would be exposed to the worst temptations. In 
military training we in England were sadly to seek compared with the 
Continent ; but that the Government should show such scepticism in 
their own colleges was, to him, extraordinary. Acomposite examination 
of the kind proposed was, on all grounds, most undesirable. It would 
make military training a hollow unreality. The authorities at the War 
Office should be asked to reconsider their crude and ill judged scheme. 

The Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover College) said that the Under- 
Secretary for War, being the member for the constituency to which he 
belonged, had told him over the dinner-table that he was responsible 
for the changes. He said they were revolutionizing the arrangements 
for the Militia candidates to pass into the Line, and that it was in the 
interest of the public schools. The scheme was not, perhaps, the best 
suited to their purpose, and the debate had gone on the lines that the 
Government were aiming at cuttirg themselves away from the public 
schools. The War Office had desired to reduce the number of literary 
subjects in order that there might be one examination for the Militia 
candidates instead of two. It was not intended, as Mr. Wyndham had 
explained to him, to supersede or disparage Sandhurst, but to fill the 
ranks of the Army with a larger number of officers than were at present 
E from Saudhurst. He had written to Mr. Wyndham asking if 

e could write to him explaining the scheme, and, in reply, he had 
received the following :— 

** December 19, 1899. Dear Sir, —In reply to your letter of the 17th 
as to the new regulations for Militia candidates, Mr. Wyndham desires 
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me to say that he specially endeavoured to secure when the syllabus of 
subjects was drawn up that it should include enough classics to make a 
good sixth-form boy fairly safe. If this end has not been attained, Mr. 
Wyndham will endeavour to have the syllabus so altered as to attain it. 
But, if the objections which you anticipate are to the exceptional 
measures which are being taken to meet the present exceptional demand 
for othcers, Mr. Wyndham can only say that these measures are 
necessary, that they will not continue beyond the time of special need, 
and that he thinks the schools should fall in with them. For example, 
it is quite possible for a boy to continue at school after he has joined the 
Militia. — Yours truly, P. HANSON.” 


This letter was important, as it showed that the mind'of the War Office 
was not in dictatorial hostility to the public schools. He would suggest 
that a Committee of the Conference should be appointed to confer with 
the War Office. 

The Rev. G. E. MackriE (Godolphin School) said he should have 
liked to see a motion of a more drastic character, affirming that the 
country viewed with great regret the introduction of constant changes 
into the public examinations of the country without consultation with 
the schools which had to provide candidates for those examinations. 

The Rev. G.C. Bei. (Marlborough College) approved the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN said he also should like to associate himself with the 
resolution. 

Mr. GLAZEBROOK, replying, thanked Mr. Compton for having com- 
municated Mr. Wyndham's ingenuous confession, and so brought out 
clearly what he had sought to establish. What was said about the 
** good sixth-form boy " was perfectly true, but quite beside the mark. 
It was not their good sixth-form boys who, asa rule, went into the Army. 
He still held that what was put forward as a temporary expedient was 
meant to be a permanent measure. He was shown to be right in giving 
the War Office credit for the best intentions, and no less right in main- 
taining that they had wholly failed to carry out those intentions. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 


Teaching of English. 


The Rev. G. C. BELL called attention to the teaching of English at 
public schools. As indicating the changes he desiderated he submitted 
a leaflet that he had prepared for the guidance of his own assistant- 
masters. "The subject had been brought before the Conference as lately 
as 1892 by Mr. Welldon, who had urged the setting of papers on 
English grammar and English literature for school entrance examina- 
tions. The matter had been referred to the Committee, and their report 
issued in 1893 had led to the publication of the excellent series edited 
by Mr. Glazebrook. Yet it was a large and important subject, and 
the last word had not been said in 1892 or even in 1893. He feared 
that his remarks might seem too obvious and didactic, but they were 
derived from well known works referred to in his printed paper. His 
experience showed that public-school boys, even in the higher forms, 
were often deficient in their knowledge of English to such a degree that 
even their purely classical work was seriously hindered by their inability 
to understand English, their limited vocabulary, and their lack of powerto 
express their thoughts orally or in writing. The time usually assigned 
to the teaching of English was not sufficient. The remedy suggested 
for the lower-form boys was an intelligent knowledge of simple English 
prose and verse; and for this purpose a series of reading books, 
graduated in difficulty, should be employed. This would be greatly 
helped by continual practice in reading aloud and careful attention paid 
to pronunciation, and by degrees to spirit and expression. For the 
higher-form boys the reading-books used in the lower forms should be 
replaced by a careful choice of English classical writers in prose and verse. 
There were lots of good readers for elementary schools, but they were 
hardly suitable for public-school boys. Some of the upper standard 
ones he had tried with his lower forms had been condemned by them as 
babyish. If only their humility were proportioned to their ignorance, 
their progress might be greater. He had approached Messrs. Macmillan 
with a view of their putting in hand a series adapted for higher 
schools, and the firm had consented to undertake the work if he would 
give an assurance that they would be generally used. This, at present, 
he was unable to do. Not seldom the English lesson justified Mr. 
Balfour's prayer that the schoolmaster might not spread his blighting 
influence over the fair fields of English literature. But, if the school- 
master used his efforts properly, no lesson could be more effective for 
training, style, and giving a spur to the imagination. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. Lv rrkrTON (Haileybury College) said those 
who were in sympathy with Mr. Bell's view would agree that, though 
it applied to the headmasters of public schools, it applied still more to 
the headmasters of preparatory schools, because, if the study of English 
grammar was to be made a subject to encourage the reasoning faculties, 
and to help in the study of Latin afterwards, it ought to come first. 
If they believed that the study of English grammar and analysis should 
begin early, they must allow time to the elementary-school teachers, and 
mark the subject sufticiently high to encourage them to teach the boys 
English. 

Canon J. H. SKRINE (Glenalmond).said the only.real method of 
teaching literature was simply reading aloud.in a class; by some one who 
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understood it. Poetry rather than prose should be predominant in the 
teaching ; and they must be content to use a good deal of faith whether 
a lesson in literature had really told, for no examination would detect it. 

The Rev. C. EPrsTEIN (Reading) said the rudiments of English 
grammar should be taught at preparatory schools, and he thought that 
English essay writing was almost more important than the study of 
grammar and a wide field of English literature. At Reading he gave 
an alternative of three subjects every week, and indicated the books 
that were to be consulted. In this way the boys’ interest was stimu- 
lated, and they learnt how to express themselves. No one could 
express his thoughts worse than the average English schoolboy. Of 
late years, the study of English had been neglected, owing to the great 
number of examinations in other subjects. i 

The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH (Epsom) said there was no language 
in which a boy was so ignorant as the English language. A copy of the 
Times was an unknown book to the majority of boys. A comparison 
of the standard of English by boys in our public schools now and forty 
or fifty years ago would show that there was a great falling off in this 
particular. If more could be done for the proper pronunciation of 
English by masters in reading to boys, that would have a great effect 
upon the appreciation of English, and the improvement of the vocabulary 
amongst boys. 

The Rev. C. R. GILBERT (Coventry) said that ten years ago he 
ins'ituted the reading of the representative scenes of different characters 
in Dickens's works, and this was a practical means of interesting boys 
in English literature. 

The Rev. A. F. Rurry (Leatherhead) urged the importance of 
English analysis as a vehicle for teaching English composition. 

The Rev W. H. FLECKER (Dean Close School, Cheltenham), the 
Rev. R. D. SwarLow (Chigwell School), Mr. J. S. PHILLrorts (Bed- 
ford Grammar School), and the Rev. T. W. HupsoN (St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford) also spoke. 

The CHAIRMAN, in submitting a resolution to publish Mr. B-ll's paper 
for the use of assistant- masters, said the appreciation of English would 
be largely promoted if parents during the holidays would induce their 
sons to devote some of the time which they spent in reading rubbish to 
the study of good models o' English. There were plenty of such 
models which were not only instructive but deeply interesting. 

The resolution was carried un?nimously. 


Modern Lanzuages. 


The Rev. C. R. GILBERT (Coventry), in submitting a resolution 

affirming that 
** An improvement is desirable in the inethods of teaching modern 
languages in English schools," 

said the importance of the study of modern languages had only lately 
been recognized. If they took the head boy of a public school and 
landed him in France, he would not understand what was said, and he 
would not be able to make himself understood. The modern language 
was looked upon as a very inferior kind of education to that of the 
classical languages. Modern languages were living languages, and part 
of the object of teaching them was to enable boys to use them, and 
they were as useful educational insiruments as the classical languages 
themselves. In acquiring modern languages they should have the train- 
ing of the ear, and they should acquire a vocabulary of common things. 
Reading should occupy a very large place ; and the grammar should be 
put on one side, and only be acquired inductively until the boy had 
attained a more advanced stage. The simplest rimes repeated by 
young boys enabled them to acquire a facility in speaking French which 
nothing else would give them. The teaching should begin earlier, and 
have more time devoted to it. He was inclined to begin French 
before Latin. As to whether modern languages should be taught by 
foreigners or English masters, he inclined to give the preference to the 
latter, who could sympathize with the boys’ difficulties in learning the 
language. Besides, there were not enough foreigners to go round. 

Dr. BAKER (Merchant Taylors’ School) seconded the motion pro 
fo? ma, and it was carried unanimously. 


Civil Service Certificates. 
Dr. Gow (Nottingham) submitted a resolution :— 

“That the Civil Service Commi-sion be asked to fix for every 
examination conducted by them a pass standard. and to issue, on 
such terms as they think fit, certificates to candidates who reach 
such standard." 

He said at present there was a considerable number of Second Division 
clerkships open to boys about eighteen years of age, and his idea was that, 
if the Civil Service Commissioners hid a pass standard and gave a 
certificate, it would probably suffice to allow boys to enter any other 
profession in case of there not being a vacancy in the Civil Service. 
The Civil Service examination practically covered all that was required 
for the professional examinations ; and, if this were adopted, it would 
prevent a great waste of time and money in going through these ex- 
am ‘nations. 

The Rev. A. J. GALPIN (King's School, Canterbury), in seconding 
the resolution, said, if the Civil Service Commissiorers would grant this, 
it would be a considerable boon without much trouble to themselves. 


Mr. J. E. KiNc (Manchester Grammar School) considered this con- 
cession might be useful for business purposes, as well as for the pro- 
fessional examinations. 

Dr. JAMEs (Rugby) thought they might meet the representatives of 
the professions who had examinations, and sketch out an examination 
paper that would meet all requirements before g ing before the Com- 
missioners. 

Dr. FLECKER (Cheltenham, Dean Close School) thought Dr. James’s 
proposal would be useful in getting rid of the multiplicity of examina- 
tions. He submitted the following amendment :— 

** That this Conference refers it to the Committee to take such 
steps as my ensure the avoidance of the multiplicity of examina- 
tions. 

Mr. DALTON (Felsted School) seconded the amendment. 

The original resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN read a letter on the subject of University Scholarship 
Examinations from the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, dated 
December 16, addressed to the Chairman of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence, as follows :— 

“ It was made clear in a memorandum dated December 7, 1898, and 
forwarded to his Grace the Chancellor, for communication to the Head- 
masters, that the Cambridge colleges have repeatedly expressed a 
unanimous opinion in favour of postponing all scholarship examinations 
until after a fixed date at the end of the Michaelmas term, provided 
that the Oxford colleges would agree to a corresponding proposal. In 
February, 1899, the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford informed the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge that at a conference of representatives of 
Oxford colleges on February 16, 1899, a resolution was passed by a 
considerable majority identical with that of the Cambridge colleges, 
but, at the same time, asked whether the Cambridge colleges 
would consider any substitute for December 8 as the fixed date, 
and expressed a preference for regarding the date as a matter for 
negotiation between representatives of the two Universities Upon 
receipt of this communication, a further meeting of Cambridge tutors 
was held on March 4, 1899, at which it was agreed, mem. con., that, 
while regarding December 8 as the earliest appropriate date in view of 
the Headmasters’ representations, the meeting was prej a-ed to consider 
any proposal for the modification of the date which had the unanimous 
approval of the Oxford colleges, and a committee was therefore ap- 
pointed to carry on the negotiations. On May 12 the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford notified to me, as the result of a meeting of representatives 
of colleges held the day before, that ‘The Oxford colleges will not be 
able to make any changes in the dates of the scholarship examinations 
during the current or the next academical year.’ He, however, con- 
cluded his letter by expressing the hope that ‘on further consi eration, 
we may be able to agree upon some working scheme.’ It will, there- 
fore, be seen that the Cambridge colleges have done their utmost to 
arrange with the Oxford colleges such a close time as the Headmasters 
propose.” 

The reading of this letter was received with cheers, and the Chair- 
man was directed to express the gratitude of the Conference for the 
efforts of the Cambridge colleges to meet their views. 

Dr. GRAY (Bradfield College) submitted the following resolution :— 

** That this Conference deplores the present system adopted by 
most of the colleges at Oaford and Cambridge of fixing their 
scholarship examinations before the Christmas vacation, as pre- 
judicial to the cause of education; and, in view of the Headmasters’ 
memorial on the subject to the two Chancellors, agrees to appeal 
to the Government to deal with the subject, either by legislation 
or by the appointment of a Commission. "' 

He said it was a grave scandal in the cost of English education that 
the date of the Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examinations 
should be limited to the end of the Christmas vacation of the scholastic 
year. It was extremely deleterious to the welfare of their sixth-form 
boys to be taken away from their curriculum week after weck. There 
were only three courses open to them : first, to convert the recalcitrant 
colleges, which would be almost impossible; second, to prevent boys 
from going up to the college examinations before the Christmas 
vacation ; and the third was to refer the matter to be dealt with by 
legislation or the appointment of a Royal Commission. 

The Rev. C. ErrsrEIN (Reading) seconded the motion. 

Dr. FEARON (Winchester) would vote for the first part of the motion, 
but he deprecated referring the matter to legislation or a Royal Com- 
mission. 

Dr. BAKER considered it inopportune to refer the matter to the 
Government. He submitted the following amendment :— 

“ That this Conference, whilst recognizing with gratitude the 
efforts of the colleges of Cambridge and most of the colleges of 
Oxford to meet the wishes of the Headmasters’ Conference, de- 
sires once more to place on record its continued dissatisfaction 
with the present system adopted by most of the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge of fixing their entrance scholarship ex- 
aminatior s before the Christmas vacation as prejudicial to the cause 
of education ; and requests the Committee to send a copy of this 
resolution to the heads of colleges of Oxford-and Cambridge." 

Dr. Witson (Lancing) second d the amendment. 
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Dr. GRAY accepted the amendment of Dr. Fearon, and, after some 
discussion, the original motion was lost, and Dr. Baker’s amendment 
became a substantive resolution, and was carried by 19 against IO. 

A vote of thanks to the College of Preceptors and to the Chaitman 
brought the Conference to an end for the year. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


FTER a brief account of the Board of Education Act, which, he 
doubted not, would be shortly extended to Scotland, the 
President continued :— The other event which comes more directly 
home to us is the allocation to Scotland of an annual sum of £35,000, 
to be devoted to secondary and technical education. We do not yet 
know exactly how this money is to be distributed, but the fact that the 
Education Department has kept the distribution of it in its own hands 
leads one to hope that it will be used in such a manner as to do more 
good than its predecessors. I very much fear, however, that it may 
be given, or partly given, as a capitation grant, to be earned according 
to the number o! pupils who have passed some examination. Now, 
while this method has the merit of simplicity, and seems fair, instead of 
removing, it only exaggerates, the disadvantages under which many 
of our schools labour. The schools which are most in need of help 
are the smaller schools, and these are the very schools which, with such 
a mode of distribution, get least. It would also introduce into our 
secondary schools the method of payment by results, which has been 
already discarded in our elementary and science schools. If a simple 
mode of distribution is wanted, I should very much prefer to see the 
money divided equally among all the schools. 

The principles upon which moneys devoted to secondary education 
have hitherto been distributed are two—first, to spread the money— par- 
ticularly when it is public money—in driblets over the country, so that 
each district shall get a share, more or less proportionate to its 
population. How ineffective this method has been Mr. Maybin showed 
very conclusively in his last year's address. The other method has been 
to spend it—particularly when it is derived from endowment—in 
relieving parents who are, in many cases, not in need of such relief, 
not only from the burden of educating their children, but even of 
feeding and clothing them. In this connexion the boy whose school 
bursary goes to the purchase of a bicycle is not unknown to many of 
us. What I should like to see done with such moneys, I hope to make 
clear as I prcceed. 

When we teachers ask for money, I am afraid that the public suspect 
that our chief desire is to divert as much of it as possible into our own 
pockets, and that, however much we may get, there is always a cry for 
more. Now Ido not intend to raise that cry, but purpose—though I 
fear I shall very inadequately perform the task—to inquire what might 
be done with the money and resources we have. Elementary and Uni- 
versity education being already provided for, we have to consider that 
part which lies between—that is, the education which is somewhat 
vaguely described as secondary, including such technical, scientific, and 
commercial education as is not given in special institutions which may 
be held to be of University rank. With regard to scientific, technical, 
and commercial education, we seem to be labouring under the great 
disadvantage of being compelled by the public to begin them too soon. 
I have long held that there is little use in attempting any special educa- 
tion till the pupil has had a foundation laid in the shape of a good 
general educaiton. Of course, I do not mean to exclude science from 
such a general education ; Lut it must be taught mainly for the purpose 
of developing a special part of the pupil's mind, and not as a part of 
any special or technical training. The general public talk glibly 
about a scientific and a commercial education. They seem to suppose 
that there is some curriculum which will enable teachers to send out boys 
of fourteen and fifteen who can write shorthand, keep books, speak 
French and German, and have the common sense of grown men. You 
may as well speak of a patent fertilizer which will enable the British 
farmer to reap his wheat in June. I have been much interested in 
finding my own views corroborated by a man who looks at 
the thing from a totally different point of view, and whose 
experience is such as to give his opinions the very greatest weight. 
I mean Sir Andrew Noble, one of the heads of the great Elswick 
engineering works, where are employed from twenty to thirty thousand 
men. In an address given at the opening o! the City and Guilds Central 
Technical College, on October 3, tie says: ‘* Technical education is often 
begun too early in life—that is, it is substituted for a general education, 
and a boy attempts to put his knowledge to practical use before he has 
learnt how to learn." When asked what education he would recom- 
mend for a lad entering Elswick, he says: *' Send your son to as good a 
school as you can; keep him there as long as you can; do not curtail 
his time of schooling ; do not stunt his early intellectual. growth by 
narrowing it down to any special study. Science, mechanical drawing, 


and suchlike, are, no doubt, very useful; but we would rather that a 
lad came to us blankly ignorant of both, so long as he had had a good 
general education, had been taught, and had ability, to think and to 
concentrate his attention on any subject brought to his notice." The 
most recent demand made upon us is to provide a commercial educa- 
tion. There is a great deal of talk about our supposed actual or possible 
loss of commercial preme and some of this is traced to the want of a 
proper commercial education. It is said that our merchants cannot get 
assistants who can talk with foreign tongues, and so forth. Now, this 
may be true, but it admits of a simple remedy. Let these merchants 
state exactly what they require, and offer a sufficient reward in the 
way of pay or prospects to young men who can do these things, and 
the supply will soon be abundant enough. Look at the girls who aspire 
to be governesses ; see how many ub them set themselves to learn to 
speak French and German. Now there are, to my own knowledge, 
many lads who leave our secondary schools every year with an 
admirable book knowledge of French and German, and who only require 
six months! residence in one of these countries to enable them to 
speak its language sufficiently well for any ordinary business purpose. 
And there are hundreds of parents who would gladly pay the cost of 
such a residence, if it would give their sons a good start in life. But 
I see no such inducements held out by our merchants; indeed, it is 
often said that it is a disadvantage for a lad entering an office to have 
any special ability, for he is set to some special work, and kept at it, 
thereby losing the opportunity of learning the business as a whole. 
Our merchants secm as ready to take into their offices boys of thirteen 
and fourteen as lads two or three years older, and then they grumble 
that their assistants are insufficiently educated. I see that the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce proposes to institute examinations in Russian, 
and suchlike. Well, if the reward is to be a medal or a certificate, 
I doubt if this will effect much ; but, if it is to lead to a well paid post 
in a good house of business, I venture to predict its success. 

What we have to do is to provide a good general educátion, one 
which will develop all the pupil’s faculties, teach him to observe, to 
concentrate his attention, and apply his mental powers to the task in 
hand—in short, teach him to learn. When this is so far done, he may 
superadd any special training he may desire, be it in the direction of 
scholarship, science, or commerce. I would thus have all, or nearly 
all, our special schools advanced departments of our ordinary 
secondary schools. I am encouraged to think that this view may be 
that of the Government, from the absorption of the Science and Art 
Department by the Education Department. In the next place, let us 
consider the money at our disposal, or which should be at our disposal, 
for this purpose —that is, to provide a good general education, followed 
up by a literary, scientific, or commercial course. If I am right in 
maintaining that such a general education is an essential preliminary to 
the success of any special education, we may claim that all money 
intended for secondary and technical education should be put into a 
common purse, and administered by one authority, and that it should, 
as far as possible, be used to encourage a combined course—that is, a 
general followed by a special. Of course it would, in many places, 
be desirable to establish special technical schools, in which attention 
would be given to the requirement of the chief industry or industries of 
the district. These would be, for the most part, evening schools ; but, 
even in them, I believe, it would be a very good thing that opportunity 
should be afforded to the pupils of continuing to add to their general 
education when it was defective, as it would ofien be. All this could 
be very well arranged for by the same Central Authority, and could be 
provided for in the same buildings, and, at least partly, by the same 
staff as are required for the day school. The great success of Germany 
in training highly skilled, scientific workers has not been attained by 
teaching a little chemistry in her primary schools, but by giving the 
best general education she could to her young people, and then offering 
them a scientific and technical education after they are old enough to 
profit by it. Add to this that her manufacturers, being, for the most 
part, well educated men, and having, in most cases, scientific know- 
ledge themselves, are willing to give their best pusts to men who have 
had such a scientific training, and to provide them with facilities for 
doing scientific work, though it may not lead to any immediate 
profit. I believe this has been done by the Indian gentleman who 
has given a large sum to the Indian Government to found a post- 
graduate or research institution in Bombay ; but there is as yet iittle of 
it at home. 

For the promotion of secondary and technical education, there have 
been given by Parliament within the last few years, first, the Residue 
Grant, which has come to about £48,000, and to which it is proposed to 
add about £14,000, hitherto devoted to pleuro-pneumonia ; the Equi- 
valent Grant of about £60,000; and, lastly, the most recent grant of 
£35,000. This makes in all the very handsome sum of about £157,000, 
if we could only lay our hands upon it, and have it spent for the pur- 
poses for which it is nominally intended. How some of it is spent or 
misspent we all know. To this is to be added a sum as large, or per- 
haps larger, from endowments. This could not be put into the common 
fund directly, but some of it might be so put indirectly by making a 
smaller allowance to schools with endowments which are not ear- 
marked for some special purpose. Then we have the Science and Art 
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grant, some thousands of which may be fairly held to belong to the 
class of schools we are considering. Lastly there are the school fees, 
which we have not yet decided to throw away, and which may run from 
43 or £4 to £10, or even more, per annum for each pupil. These figures, 
if not quite exact, are yet sufficiently approximate to show us the scale 
on which we are working, and the total may amount to from £200,000 
to £250,000, without reckoning the endowments, which have been put 
at nearly £200,000 more. So much for the money. Now, how are we 
provided with schools? In the ‘‘ Report on Secondary Education in Scot- 
land " I find that last year there were 81 secondary schools from which 
pupils were presented at the Leaving Certificate Examinations. This 
gives, for a population of 4,500,000, one such school to every 55,000 of 
the population, and, taking the scholars at about 15,000, somewhat 
less than 200 pupils to each school. In France, with a population of 
38,000,000, there are 409 secondary schools, with 99,000 pupils, s.e., 
a school to every 93,000 of population, each with 240 pupils. In 
Prussia, with a population of 32,000,000, there are 569 secondary 
schools, with 159,000 pupils, z.e., a school to every 56,000 of popula- 
tion, each with 280 pupils. It would thus appear that we have a pro- 
portionately larger number of secondary schools than either France or 
Prussia, but that they are smaller. This is bound to be the case, owing 
to our country being more thinly populated. There may also be a little 
doubt whether the term ‘‘ secondary school” means exactly the same 
thing as regards the different countries. But the figures may, at least, 
be held to prove that, in number of schools, we are not behind our 
neighbours. Whether these schools are as efficient as those of France 
or Germany is quite another question ; but there is no doubt they could 
easily be made as efficient if a proper standard were set up, and an 
efficient and suflicient staff of teachers were provided. 

The buildings, again, may be, and in many cases are, old and ill 
suited to their purpose ; but this is a matter for each locality, and we 
may look to local effort to put this right. In several places, within the 
last few years, there have been erected new and commodious secondary 
schools ; and the example thus set would no doubt be followed if a 
little judicious financial pressure, in the form of a reduced grant, were 
brought to bear on the Local Authority. Then as to the distribution of 
these schools over the country. Noone expects to have a University 
within walking distance of every student's home. It is evident that 
almost every University student must leave home in order to prosecute 
his studies. On the other hand, the very opposite holds good with 
regard to the elementary school—one of these is within easy reach of all 
but a very few of the scholars. The secondary school must take an 
intermediate position : we cannot afford to provide a secondary school 
in every village for the sake of the few scholars who might take advan- 
tage of it; so such schools must of necessity be situated in the larger 
centres of population. I have taken the trouble to mark on a map the 
positions of the eighty-one schools already mentioned, and I find that 
they agree very closely with the distribution of population. The only 
marked exception is the district comprising Aberdeenshire and Banfi- 
shire, which seems badly supplied ; but this was due to the excellence 
of the parish schools, which rendered the establishment of secondary 
schools unnecessary, and the influence of which is still felt. "There 
are few places where there is any considerable population which are 
not within ten miles or so of a secondary school. Still, if there are 
any such which are not yet large enough to have a complete secondary 
school to themselves, we may fall back on a secondary department 
in a primary school. I, however, hold that the money which is spent 
by School Boards on these departments would, in most cases, be used 
to better purpose, and much more economically, in enabling their 
promising pupils to attend a properly equipped secondary school at a 
convenient centre. 

Having dealt with the amount of money and the number of schools, 
my next task is to bring the money to the schools, or, perhaps I should 
rather say, to suggest how it might be done. First, I shall say how it 
should not be done. It should not be given on condition of taking so 
many free pupils, or of lowering the fees—that is, not giving it to 
the schools, but to the parents. Mark you, I do not object to education 
being brought within the reach of all, even the poorest—quite the 
contrary ; but I do object to it being done at the expense of the teacher, 
or of the efficiency of the school. I do not think that the first 
question should be that of cheap education, but of efficient educa- 
tion. The best education, like the best of everything else, will 
never be cheap. To secure it you must have the best teachers, 
and, to secure the best teachers, you must induce good men to 
enter the profession. For this purpose you must reward them with 
good pay, or social consideration, or both. This is where the public 
is interested. in ihe salary of the teacher; here, as elsewhere, it is 
usually the best. policy to pay the best price you can afford, and the 
dearest is often the cheapest in the end. I should like to see this 
money in the hands of a body independent and strong enough to refuse 
to listen to local outcries that A. has got more than B., and to take up 
each case on its merits. To say you derive so much from endowments 
and so much from fees: we can make it up to So-and-so (they could give 
an average of £2,000 per school, according to the figures given above)— 
is to say, as is done in the case of elementary schools, that the locality 
must contribute so much; else the grant will be reduced. 


Having secured suitable buildings. and provided funds wherewith to 
pay the teachers, our supposed Central Authority must see that a suf- 
ficient staff is provided, and should lay down such regulations as will 
ensure that the teaching of the various branches is in the hands of 
experts. It is now long past the time when it was believed that one 
man could teach any and every thing—that in his weak subjects all he 
had to do was to purchase a key to the text-books, and keep a lesson 
ahead of his pupils. Hence, in any secondary school which is worthy 
the name, there must be a fairly considerable staff, which will make the 
smaller schools more expensive in proportion than the larger ones. It 
is, perhaps, partly the want of a complete staff that induces many of the 
best pupils of such schools to leave home and go to the larger and 
better equipped schools, thus further crippling the smaller school. Such 
considerations make it desirable that in any plan for the distribution of 
our money special consideration should be given to the case of the 
smaller and poorer schools. 

With good schools and sufficient pecuniary inducements, we may hope 
to attract into the ranks of our profession a. fair share of the talent of 
the country ; and, with these tcachers, we may be able to keep our pupils 
at school to a greater age than at present. If the children are leaving 
the elementary school too soon, the same is also true of the secondary 
school. If I am right in my plea for a fairly extended general education 
as an introduction to a technical one, the child's school life must be 
extended. We must endeavour to impress on the parent the necessity 
of continuing to keep his child at school. We must also endeavour to 
persuade employers to give a preference to such candidates for employ- 
ment as have had an extended school course, instead of talking in public 
of the poor education of their employees, and by their private action 
discouraging any attempt at improvement. Let it be our duty to try to 
impress upon the public mind that education, like growth, is a process 
which requires time, and which cannot be unduly hurried without some 
injury to the organism. 

To sum up in a word—my opinion is that, with the money we have 
(or should have) concentrated upon the eighty or so of secondary schools 
we have, much might be done to give us in Scotland a very satisfactory 
supply of fairly well equipped secondary and technical schools; but 
that the same money, spread in small sums over a large number of 
schools, will leave things very much as they are, and might almost as 
well never been given. 


CONFERENCE ON CLASS SINGING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


F the vast number of people who profess to be able to sing 
at sight, and who, in fact, do, after a fashion, manage to 
get through an easy part, really very few can be relied upon. 
Under present conditions the Tonic Sol-faists are far and away 
the best readers, because their system is based upon the 
rational principle that each note is referred to its tonic, and 
sung according to the pitch-relationship it bears to that note. 
On the other hand, a very large proportion of those who sing 
from the staff notation succeed, so far as they do succeed, 
largely by virtue of its pictorial effect. For it presents to the 
eye and the mind the shape, as it were, of a melody, and in- 
dicates visually the relative as well as the absolute pitch of the 
notes. But in this supreme excellence of the staff notation, to 
which must be added the fact that it 1s the recognized universal 
written language of music, lies a danger. It enables a singer to 
acquire with too great ease a trick of so-called sight-singing, 
which passes muster for the real thing. It has thus resulted 
that the teaching of sight-singing from the staff has been, and 
still remains, unscientific, and it is a question whether the time 
has not arrived either for giving up the teaching altogether or 
for adopting a rational method. That what has been said thus 
far is not an unfair statement of the case, a recent remark of 
Sir John Stainer may be quoted in proof :—‘ Any one who has 
watched the music teaching in the country during the last fifty 
years must admit that the teaching of singing from the staff 
has, for the most part, been unmethodic and haphazard ; in fact, 
the system has never had a fair chance of success. This is 
especially true of our secondary schools." 

We have, then, in use two svstems, the tonic sol-fa and the 
staff. The former, up to a certain point, produces excellent 
results, because its basis of tone-relationship is a sound one. 
But the limits of its usefulness are so greatly narrowed by its 
peculiar system of notation that the Tonic Sol-faist must, as he 
advances, learn the other notation also. 

Moreover, the use of the single line conveys no idea of 
relativity of pitch, and the Sol-faist is thus deprived of visual aid. 

(Continued on page 82.) 
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The staff notation, on the other hand, possesses the advantages 
of universality and pictorial effect ; all that is needed is to join 
to it the principle of the rival system ; and this, of course, can 
be done with perfect ease, though, strange to say, the fact is 
only recognized by a few enthusiasts. The Incorporated 
Staff Sight-singing College, which has for its object the 
development of sight-singing from the staff notation on a tonic 
basis, 1s now making a special effort to commend this system to 
the managers of secondary schools; and, by way of a beginning, 
it held a conference at the Guildhall School of Music, under 
the presidency of the Principal, Mr. W. H. Cummings, on 
December 9. This first conference was mainly intended for the 
teachers of girls’ schools, who were present on the occasion 
in a gcodly muster. The chief interest of the gathering was 
the admirable demonstration of the method by Dr. F. H. Sawyer, 
Professor of Sight-singing in the Royal College of Music. By 
means of a capital modulator, which has the merits of sim- 


licity and economy, since any teacher can make one for himself | Mara A 
P y » , ' means him to be such, and has no i'lusions about him. It is not 


with a blackboard and a piece of chalk, Dr. Sawyer showed 
some most convincing experiments. A child of ten, on the 
strength of an ordinary school instruction, sang, with rémarkable 
accuracy, the notes to which the lecturer pointed on a blank 
staff. Other girls, slightly more advanced, were practised in 
modulating to and from the keys of the dominant and sub- 
dominant, showing at each modulation that they felt the 


tonality of the new key. A third set of girls sang in two | 


parts, with absolute correctness, the notes indicated by the 
lecturer with two pointers, and it was obvious that either 
group read with intelligence and the right perception of tone- 
relationship. 

If it may be taken for granted that the claims of vocal music 
will be recognized in the scheme of secondary, as they have 
been under that of primary, education, it is essential that the best 
method of teaching should be adopted at the outset. That we 
have not used the best method hitherto, every musician would 
admit ; that the method of the Incorporated College is the best 
of known methods, most musicians probably would allow. It is 
greatly to be hoped that, as the Incorporated College extends 


its operations, the excellence of its work and aim will widely 
commend itself. Perhaps it will be useful to add that its head- 
quarters are at 9 Berners Street, W. A. R. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Miranda of the Balcony. By A. E. W. MasoN, author of ** The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler," ** The Philanderers," &c. (6s. Mac- 
millan.)—** Miranda of the Balcony ” is a particularly strong, clever, and 
sound piece of fiction. It combines mystery, adventure, incident, and 
character in a very remarkable manner. Realistic it is, in the sense that 
it handles the villain in the thorough way Thackeray declared to be im- 
possible, because intolerable ; and we are not sure that the result in the 
character of Ralph Warriner does not justify the dictum of Thackeray. 
Ralph's callous cynicism to the very end is sickening. The book, how- 
ever, is not cynical: Ralph is a blackguard and a beast ; but the author 


pessimistic either. Ralph's wife, the Miranda of the balcony—is a 
beautiful character, full of strong originality and vital impulse; ard 
Luke Charnock, the man who becomes her knight errant, is an 
excellent hero—individual, virile, loyal—in fact, a real hero. The 
scenes between him ard Miranda are all delightful Their relation to 
one another is conceived with rare sincerity and purity, and thecarrying 
out of the theory of their friendship—upon the basis of passion honour- 
ably held down—is exceedingly clever and ingenious. We admire 
especially the first episode at Ronda, when Miranda plays the coquette 
in order to win Luke by rousing his passions, and then, ashamed of 
having stooped to such unworthy means, confesses her tricks, and learns 
that she had him as her faithful friend and lover before, a: d only 
risked losing him by her masquerade. The scene changes about, from 
the Cornish coast to Gibraltar, Tangiers, and inland Africa. The plot 
involves elements recalling the charges against Captain Dreyfus ; there 
are glimpses of Oriental cruelty as well as of European scoundrelism ; 
and all the elements of the story are interwoven with masterly skill. 
The vision in the mirror is a little puzzling at first; but it finds a 
reasonable explanation, as the story develops, upon accepted theories of 
the association of ideas and the visualizing powers of memory strongly 
stirred. 
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Conference are not encouraging. 


"HE conferences in connexion with the English Educa- 
tion Exhibition occupied nineteen days, and, on a 
rough calculation, a full report of them would be equal in 
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Brushwork " at the English Education Exhibition. : C Institute It is much to be regretted that no provision 
onferences. was made for an official record of the 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[RE political situation remains unchanged. The Depart- 
mental Committee has adjourned sine dre, and no 
hint of its findings has transpired. Rumour is busy, and as 
untrustworthy as Sunday war news. By 
the time Parliament has done discussing 
*the sin which made a selfish war begin," 
disputing the claims and providing for the sinews, scant 
time will be left over for domestic legislation, and we have 
but faint hopes of a great measure like the establishment 
| of Local Educational Authorities passing into law, though 
It will figure in the Queen's Speech. But, though in educa- 
tional politics there is a strong back current, the past month 
has been a busy one for teachers, and January is growing to 
be recognized as the month for teachers’ parliaments. The 
numerous meetings and conferences have been rendered 
more attractive than usual by their connexion with the 
i Education Exhibition. Of these we give a detailed account 
| elsewhere. Another case of alleged unfair dismissal of an 
assistant-master has cropped up. We do not comment 
further upon this because we hope an explanation will be 
forthcoming. We find it difficult to credit the extraordinary 
story that a headmaster has dismissed an assistant because 

he is a member of a School Board. 


Senate of the University of London, the arrangements for 
lighting and heating will be improved. 


E men in high places should weigh their words. 
Sir George Kekewich and Mr. Buckmaster, in their 
capacity as magistrates, have raised quite a “‘ teacup ” storm 
in the local Press. A boy was summoned 
at the Spelthorne Sessions for disorderly 
conduct in the streets, and the tearful 
mother, trying to give her son a good character, mentioned 
that he went to a Bible-class. Sir George is reported to 
have remarked that, as the boy did not appear to derive 
much benefit from the Bible-class, he had better try the 
technical classes, and Mr. Buckmaster was understood to 
approve this sentiment. The sequel is not hard to guess. 
The neighbourhood is shocked, so say the papers, that such 
distinguished men should deride religious effort. The pro- 
viders of Bible-classes would seem to be strangely sensitive. 
They do not strengthen their cause by wresting a careless 
obiter dictum—always supposing that Sir George is correctly 
reported—into an attack on religious education and a veiled 
menace against voluntary schools. 


"Fluctus ín 
simpulo." 


Educational 
Prospects. 


A CERTAIN gentleman concerned in the management 

of schools is reported to have said, in answer to a 
question, that he had no official knowledge of the fact that 
schools were closed during the month of 
August. Official knowledge is a fearsome 
thing ; official ignorance is worse. Sir 
George Kekewich was invited to lunch by the Association 
of Technical Institutions. But he made no indiscreet dis- 
closures. “On April 1," he said, “I am to be abolished, 
and I do not know what is to become of me.” But, if Sir 
George happens to occupy a position on the new Board, he 
will, as he assured his audience, continue to takea great 
interest in technical education. One fact he did mention: 
he thought the Association might be relieved of all dread of 
the future, because Sir William Abney would still be prac- 
tically at the head of the Department of Science and Art. 
Then Sir William rose to make a speech. He was full of 
encouragement and confidence ; but, unfortunately, he was 
perfectly unaware officially as to whether any party of the 
duties of the new Board would be jentrustéd) to Him; (It is 


Official 
Nescience. 


[HE three cardinal points on which the successful work- 
ing of the Board of Education Act will turn are: 

the appointment of the right man as Permanent Assistant- 
Secretary for Secondary Education ; the 
hearty co-operation, till their respective 
functions are settled, of the Board and the 
Charity Commission ; the constitution of the Consultative 
Committee, All these points are still *in the lap of the 

| gods,” and on none are the auguries very favourable. For 
the Assistant-Secretaryship, Sir G. Kekewich's nominee is 


Prognostics. 
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very pretty fooling ; but is there any purpose served by this 
display of “ official " innocence ? 


N the wider sense of the word, Mr. Ruskin was one of thc 
greatest educators of the century. Not only in art and 
zesthetics, but also in social economics and the general 
conduct of life, he gave a new ply and a 


Mr. Ruskin. new stimulus to the best minds of the 
generation which has now passed its grand 
climacteric. His parents held, not indeed the ‘ Quaker,” 


but the strictest Calvinistic, rule, 
Which doth the human feeling cool ; 


but, like Lamb's Hester, he was unshackled by the 
straitness of sectarianism, and, while holding fast to 
the foundations of Puritanism that his mother laid, he 
superadded all the love of art and Nature tbat we 
associate with the Renaissance. But, unlike the men of 
the Renaissance, he was a true democrat, and wished others 
to share his joy. We recall his noble definition of a 
gentleman: ‘I confess to hoping for a time when the 
phrase ‘the education of a gentleman’ will have lost its 
meaning, because the sort of education which alone 
makes the gentleman in any true sense will be within the 
reach of all. As it was the aspiration of Moses that all the 
Lord's people should be prophets, so, with all seriousness 
and reverence, we may hope and pray for a condition of 
English society in which all honest citizens will recognize 
themselves, and be recognized by others, as gentlemen." 
We cannot forbear quoting one more pregnant word of his 
on the choice of studies: “What it is most honourable to 
know it is also most profitable to learn ; and the science 
which it is the highest power to possess it is also the best 
exercise to acquire." 


THE Sub-Committee appointed by the Executive of the 
Modern Language Association to consider ‘ What 
steps should be taken with regard to the recent demand in 
connexion with commercial education for 
se bre elec the better teaching of modern languages in 
"secondary schools" (Chairman, Mr. A. A. 
Somerville; Secretary, Mr. Fabian Ware) have issued a 
preliminary report. Though it is not stated in so many 
words, the gist of the report is that commercial French and 
German have no place in the curriculum of secondary, as 
distinguished from technical, schools. In second-grade 
schools, where boys leave at sixteen, “no ordinary pupil 
would have been able to acquire at school such knowledge 
of a modern language as would enable him immediately on 
leaving school to undertake the foreign correspondence of 
a house. of bus‘ness.” The most that can reasonably be 
expected is that the pupil should have obtained a certain 
familiarity with the language and a firm grasp of its fund- 
amental principles; that is, a practical knowledge of 
grammar. In non-classical schools, the literary side of the 
modern language should be given special prominence. In 
first-grade schools, where boys leave at eighteen or nineteen, 
more definite results may be looked for—considerable 
familiarity with the spoken language and ability to write it 
with accuracy. if not with elegance. For improvement in 
the future, the Committee insist that more time must be 
allotted to modern languages ; at starting the pupil should 
have a lesson a day (not necessarily an hour), and that 
teachers must be better trained. To attain the latter object, 
they urge the establishment of travelling scholarships. They 
hold that six months’ continuous residence abroad is suf- 
ficient to qualify a graduate who has studied the language at 
a University to be an efficient teacher. 


pR WORMELL, in his address on the registration ot 

teachers, which, by, an unfortunate contretemps, very 
few were able to hear, makes a valuable suggestion, which 
we hope will be adopted by the Consulta- 
tive Committee. When we insist that all 
teachers should be trained and that none 
but trained teachers should be put upon the register, we are 
met by the objection that no amount of training will make 
a teacher; that the true teacher can only be made and 
tested by teaching. Further, if experience is insisted on as 
one of the qualifications for registration, we must neces- 
sarily admit a certain proportion of unregistered teachers on 
the staff of our public schools. Taking a hint from the 
regulations of the Education Department, Dr. Wormell 
suggests provisional registration for those partly qualified, 
such names to be struck off at the end of two years or 
transferred to the permanent register if the lacking con- 
ditions were then satisfied. 


The Teachers’ 
Register. 


HE development of the “ Alleyn’s Case” is for the 
present to be shrouded in mystery, the unveiling of 
which, we are assured, would be unfortunate and disastrous. 
We cannot pretend even to attempt a 
The Alleyns judgment. The Headmaster takes refuge 
Casg. for the most part in silence, and the dis- 
missed assistants are naturally unwilling to appear in public 
more than can be avoided. We have the curious position 
of the Schoolmaster, on the one hand, uttering trenchant, 
if cautious, criticism of Mr. Smith’s action, putting the 
name of the school in large type upon the “black list,” 
and even quoting from a letter written by the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association which, on the other hand, urges that 
the facts should not yet be made public. On this point we 
agree with the Owt/ook. Such a case should not be hushed 
up. If Mr. Smith’s action has been such as is represented, 
publicity is the one thing he will dread. But, if Mr. Smith 
has an answer to the charge of unjust dismissal which has been 
made against him, he has now an opportunity of stating it. 


HERE is one new factor in the case. We are informed 
that Mr. Smith has consented to withdraw the clause 
in his agreement which gave him the right of instant dis- 
missal if, in his opinion, there were suffi- 
cient grounds. This clause turns out to 
have been an old one, and not, as has been 
erroneously stated, a new one inserted to meet the present 
position. Some members of the staff, therefore, who were 
about to suffer dismissal rather than sign the agreement, will 
now remain at the school. But we are not told how the with- 
drawal of this clause will affect the men who were dis- 
missed last term, and whose places, we understand, have 
been filled up. The whole position is a muddle, and, 
unless the Charity Commissioners will hold an inquiry and 
obtain sworn evidence on both sides, we do not see how it 
can be satisfactorily cleared up. It is clear that the Com- 
missioners are interested, and are willing to listen to a 
statement on the subject. By the time these words are 
in our readers’ hands, it is probable that the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association will have sent in to the Commissioners 
a memorial stating the case fully and pointing out the 
hardships that the dismissed assistants have undergone. 


A New Factor. 


IHE question which has been raised by the numerous 
dismissals at Alleyn's school is not one of assistant- 
masters versus headmasters. If the facts are as has been 
stated, it is a protest in which all teachers 
alike may join against the alleged abuse of 
power by one single headmaster. Head- 
masters must see, as clearly as assistant-masters feel it, the 


Tenure 
of Assistants, 
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disadvantage of insecurity of tenure and the harm that is 
done to the profession generally by individual acts of in- 
justice. If the Assistant-Masters’ Association succeeds in 
inducing Parliament to direct the insertion of a clause 
in schemes issued by the Charity Commissioners giving 
the right of appeal in cases of dismissal, it will have 
earned the gratitude of the whole profession. At the first 
mention of an appeal the officials shake their heads and 
murmur that it cannot be done; but as the subject becomes 
more thoroughly ventilated opposition gradually dies away. 
Headmasters are liable to be unfairly dismissed by their 
governing bodies, and such cases are alleged to have 
happened. But, if endowed schools are given the right of 
appeal to the Board of Education, we shall soon hear less of 
grievances in schools that are not endowed. 


E have received from the Assistant-Masters’ Associa- 
tion an advance proof of a Bill to amend the 
Endowed Schools Acts by giving a power of appeal against 
dismissal for all teachers employed in such 
schools. In our opinion the Bill is excel- 
lently drafted. It asks for a three months’ 
notice of dismissal in all cases, and gives the Board of 
Education the power to hear an appeal, if it shal] decide 
that there is a sufficient ground for so doing. At the same 
time, both headmasters and governors have the power of 
instant suspension pending the determination of the appeal. 
To present such a Bill to Parliament at present would be 
merely to add one more ineffectual unit to the annual 
slaughter of the innocents. Public opinion still wants 
informing on the subject. We hope the Association will 
circulate their Bill widely amongst M.P.s, organizing secre- 
taries, headmasters, and heads of departments. There are 
not wanting signs of encouragement. It is certain that the 
Charity Commissioners are alive to the necessity of some 
action. It is hinted that a favourable view of the case is 
taken in high quarters. It may be confidently expected 
that the Board of Education will soon deal with the whole 
position of tenure of headmasters and assistants alike. In 
a year’s time, if the subject is properly handled, such a Bill 
would have a chance of passing. 


The A.M.A. Bill. 


[BRE BISHOP OF LONDON caps Macaulay in the 

exaggeration of his antitheses. The lot of a teacher 
in a girls' school is in many respects happier than that of a 
master in a boys’ school. The typical girl 
is eager to learn, prone to hero-worship, and 
often docile. Perhaps, by the way, this is 
why women teachers are content to work for lower salaries. 
“ More gentle, less didactic, it is given to them to give to 
their pupils the wonderful mental mobility which results 
from a happy school environment—from school sunshine." 
We are quoting the recent utterance of the President of the 
Scotch Éducation Conference. But we are forgetting the 
Bishop. It is true that, on the whole, girls are more easy to 
teach than boys ; but it is a gross libel on boys to say that 
they dislike and despise knowledge ; that they always regard 
both teacher and subjects taught with contempt. This is 
Quite untrue. Boys do their work from many motives, some 
bad, some good. Whether the motive be the pleasure in 
the growth of power, the desire to gain marks, beat some 
‘One else, or win the masters’ approval, the fact certainly is 
that many boys actually enjoy their work and admire their 
masters. Had we space, we should feel inclined to take up 
the cudgels in defence of the boy,and to prove that the 
Bishop has been induced by his love of making a point to 
Overstate his case with unwise exaggeration. 


Dr. Creighton as 
a Paradoxist. 


E never read lists of *howlers" which are given from 
time to time in the papers without some qualms of 
conscience. The contributors of such paragraphs have in 
view amusement and nothing further. The 
p oe ji stupidity of the child is held up to our 
owlers. iy, 
mockery. Sometimes the stupidity (more 
often the carelessness) is obvious. Even teachers may 
sometimes be careless, and a collection of masters’ ** howlers” 
could evoke nothing but pure fun. But with children the 
case is different. When we hear that a boy wrote “ piano 
steamers ” for “ P. & O. steamers ” we are forcibly reminded 
of the evils of oral teaching. The temptation to talk is 
often irresistible. Most people enjoy talking to an attentive 
audience even when the attention is compulsory ; but to 
talk just the right amount, to give the needed explanation 
and no more, and, further, to give it at the right time and 
in the right quantities—this is the test of an experienced 
and practised teacher. The boy who turned “ Peninsular 
and Oriental” into a musical instrument was probably not 
altogether misled by his master’s faulty pronunciation. 
The truer view is that he heard so much talk in the course of 
the day that he had given up expecting to find any intelligible 
meaning. 


‘ie has been understood for some time past that the 
Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council had in view a scheme by which a commercial side 
, Should be tacked on to one of the big 
ey ete: cial London day schools. This scheme is now 
didi: complete. University College School has 
been selected, and Mr. Kahn has been put in charge of 
the department. The Board, of course, helps to provide 
the funds—to the extent of half the master's salary and the 
sum of £400. This latter payment gives the Board the 
right to elect twenty scholarship boys. The programme 
mapped out is for boys of fifteen who should stay at school 
till the age of eighteen; but, in order that a boy may go 
straight from an elementary school, provision will be made 
for a preparatory class of boys of the age of fourteen. 
Mr. Kahn recently prepared a paper for the Association of 
Assistant - Masters, in which he urged that commercial 
education should be largely based on linguistic study. We 
may feel sure, therefore, that under his direction this fresh 
departure will not degenerate into a cramming machine for 
the lower grades of the Civil Service, but that the aim in 
view will be to prepare students to take leading positions in 
controlling the commerce of the country. Students from 
this school who leave at the age of eighteen and who wish 
to continue their specialized education would naturally go 
to the London School of Economics, or would perfect their 
languages by a residence in one or two foreign countries. 


\ A TE have once and again in these columns criticized the 

education given in rural elementary schools as too 
bookish and too remote from the daily life of the scholars. 
This has probably been inevitable while 
both teachers and inspectors are them- 
selves educated in the bookish atmosphereof 
training college or University. The newly formed Agricul- 
tural Education Committee comes to the rescue with a 
programme to which the Duke of Devonshire listened last 
week. The Lord President, in his usual way, turned on 
the deputation the official cold-water tap, but there is still 
hope that with the aid of County Councils something will be 
done. The education given to a village child should aim 
at explaining to him the phenomena by which he is sur- 
rounded, and, more important still, should develop his 
natural curiosity to understand what he is doing and why. 


Agricultural 
Education. 
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Too often the education given him is so entirely outside his 
personal experience that the result is just the opposite. 
The desire to find out about things, if properly fostered, 
would make the boy attend evening classes, and so the pro- 
blem wou]d be solved. "The need of encouraging continu- 
ation schools and of changing their curricula in country 
centres was advocated by Mr. Macan, but received scant 
encouragement from the Duke. The deputation will, at 
least, have had the result of calling attention to the pressing 
need of some change in rural schools ; and, if the programme 
of the Committee is too ambitious to be carried out in full, 
yet school managers, now that the opportunity offers, can, 
with the co-operation of the County Council, at once begin 
to move in the right direction. 


N the Annual Address of the Chairman of the Birmingham 
School Board, delivered towards the end of last year, 
there occurs a remarkable calculation. The cost of taking 


Board over the voluntary schools of Birmingham, 
and Voluntary so Mr. MacCarthy reckons, might be met b 
Schools. an additional rate of a penny in the P 


or, roughly, an additional penny to the present rate of a 
shilling. This low estimate 1s avowedly gained by taking 
the most favourable conditions. The voluntary school 
buildings, built in part by public funds, must be transferred 
to the Board; and the aid grant to voluntary schools, with 
exemption from local rates under the Act of 1897, must be 
made applicable to Board schools. It is true that neither 
of these conditions is likely in the immediate future to be 
fulfilled ; but, if a turn in the tide set in, and the advantages 
of a uniform system of national education under public 
control once came to be realized, it is clear that the change 
might be carried out at a very small cost to the public. 
The “astounding” Sheffield speech of the Duke of Devon- 
shire on the '* enormous, if not excessive," expenditure of 
the Treasury on education perplexes Mr. MacCarthy no 
less than it perplexed us when it was delivered. 


"IR SWIRE SMITH, the President-elect of the As- 
sociation of Technical Institutions, in his address to the 
annual general meeting, spoke some home-truths, none the 
less needful to be spoken because we have 
heard them before. As a member of the 
Royal Technical Commission he had con- 
vinced himself that the rapid strides that Germany had made 
as a commercial and manufacturing nation were due to its 
superior education. But the cause of our inferiority he 
traced not to State neglect, as is usually done, but to the 
indifference of the public generally and of manufacturers 
and business men in particular. ‘‘ The British youth sighed 
at the contemplation of business, and thanked God he had 
a father ; the German father, proud of his son's enthusiasm 
and knowledge, thanked God he had a son.” What could 
be truer or more happily expressed ? 


Technical 
Institutions. 


WE are obliged to hold over till next month a detailed 
account of the Report of the French Commission on 
Secondary Education, but we take the earliest opportunity 
of expressing the profound satisfaction 


E i with which we learn that M. Ribot and 
in France: his colleagues have declared their opinion 


that professional training for the secondary 
teacher is essential to the welfare of the Republic. A 
probationary period for every teacher, a certificat d aptitude 
professionnelle for all agrégés, and an ¢cole normale supcrteure 
that shall be a véritable institut pédagogique are among the 
new proposals. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Lorp ROSEBERY'S plea at Chatham for putting the affairs of the 
Empire on a business footing may be reari. as especially appropriate 
to our excursions in the domain of technical education. “ We livea 
great deal too much from hand to mouth. We do not proceed by 
scientific methods . . . We are a people of enormous waste. We 
waste simply by not pursuing scientific methods." And as long as the 
interpretation of the Technical Instruction Acts is taken to mean 
teaching anybody anything, and more particularly those in necessitous 
circumstances, the waste will continue, However, even if it is not 
possible entirely to agree with Sir George Kckewich in his belief that 
anybody who visited the English Education Exhibition ‘‘ must neces- 
sarily admire the productions of technical instruction to be seen 
there," or to be staggered with amazement ** to see how much has been 
done in so short a time," substantial progress has been made, and this 
progress is chiefly represented by the technical institutions. — eua, 


- 


AT the seventh Annual General Meeting of the ancien of 
Technical Institutions, Sir Swire Smith, the President for the ensuing 
year, delivered a useful address. The future of technical education in 
this country, there can be little doubt, depends very largely upon the 
attitude of employers. What they demand and what they are willing 
to pay for will be supplied.  Alluding to the indifference of many 
employers to technical education, Sir Swire Smith said a substanual 
reason for that indifference was the fact that the greatest staple industries 
did not necessarily require for their success a high scholastic training. 
Hence employers were indifferent to the education of the young people 
in their employ. At the same time, there was hardly any operation 
that was not capable of being performed better by the exercise of intel- 
ligence and skill, and not an operative who might not be made more 
valuable to his employer by the cultivation of his faculties. 


TECHNICAL education, he urged, was not intended alone for the 
foreman, the designer, and the brain worker: the facilities must be 
offered to all, because, to get at the few, they must afford opportunities 
toall. This will be admitted, but, it must be observed, the lower levels 
of education, other than elementary, appear to receive suflicient atten- 
tion. It is important, no doubt, for an employer to produce the finished 
article from the raw material with the smallest margin of cost. But it 
is equally important for the few who lead, or direct, to receive advanced 
and specialized training. 


OvR national success in different branches of industry and commerce 
depends not only upon an army of disciplined and intelligent workers, 
but upon officers of different ranks who have been systematically 
trained for the service to be performed. The discovery or the enter- 
prise of a single individual renders productive the labour of the 
multitude. 


IT is not sufficiently recognized—especially by employers—that, when, 
as the result of a prolonged or special course of training, the individual is 
enabled to pursue a remunerative profession or calling, there is no lack 
of candidates willing to invest both time and money. In many 
industries which depend for their progress upon the application of ad- 
vanced technical knowledge and skill the rate of remuneration does not 
represent a sufficient dividend for any considerable investment on 
special training. Consequently many young men of exceptional ability, 
“technically " trained in local University colleges and other insti- 
tutions (at the public expense), do not carry their knowledge and ability 
to the workshop or the market place, but swell the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession. 


SIR GEORGE KEKEWICH told the members of the Assoeiation of 
Technical Institutions that it was the first great merit of a Government 
official never to make himself unpleasant. He had always found it much 
more agreeable to be on good terms with everybody. It isa great merit, 
certainly, and one for which, in the past, the average public official 
(City policeman excepted) has not “to the man in the street ”?” been 
conspicuous. But we are beginning, or are about to begin, a new 
century ; we have a new Board of Education, a new diplomacy, and we 
are in the way to want a new Army. It is not surprising, therefore, if 
Sir George Kekewich, in a sanguine after-luncheon speech, regarded 
himself asthe amiable example of the new Government ofticial, More- 
over, it was necessary to reassure those influential (and, it is said, dis- 
appointed) members of the teaching profession who have desired to 
** saddle the Board of Education, bridle the Local Authorities, and 
nobble the Duke." 


At the ninth Annual General Meeting of the Asscciation ef Directors 
and Organizing Secretaries for Technical and Secondary Education, on the 
17th ult., Mr. W. IHewitt—who has done excelent work in the County 
Borough of Liverpool—was elected President for the year. Mr. 
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Hewitt, in his address, gave a thoughtful review of various matters 
which closely concern those engaged in local educational administra- 
tion. He expressed the opinion that it would be disastrous and 
inimical to the best interests of educational progress if any attempt were 
made to separate the local administration of secondary from technical 
education. As to the Local Authority, he hoped any steps taken would 
be in the direction of unifying local forces. Among reforms needed he 
mentioned one which is at least as urgent as, if we were a ‘‘ methodical 
people," it would be simple to immediately adopt. That is a **leaving 
certificate." It would not only set up a standard of aim for the schools, 
but would quickly simplify the problem of requiring, as a condition for 
admission to technical classes, the guarantee of a necessary preliminary 
training. 


À RESOLUTION proposed by Mr. Macan (Surrey) and seconded by 
Mr. Reynolds (Manchester) was unanimously adopted, as follows :— 
** That the interests alike of municipal government and of educational 
efficiency and harmony demand that, in the constitution of Local 
Authorities for Secondary Education, these (a) should be identical with 
the Local Authorities for Technical Education, and (4) should consist 
of members of the Councils of counties and county boroughs, with 
a minority of outside persons of educational experience freely co-opted, 
as regards the administrative counties, either by the municipal author- 
ities or by the municipal majority of the Committee." The two 
sections of this resolution are somewhat contradictory, but the meaning 
is clear. Mr. Macan made a point in showing that, while in 1895 the 
case of the County Authorities was strong enough to resist the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, it was much stronger now. 


IN 1893-4 County and County Borough Authorities (including Lon- 
don) granted £12,000 per annum to secondary day schools; in 1897-8 
430,000. In the former year £4,000 was spent on buildings, and 15 
new schools were being erected. In 1897-8 a total of £78,000 had 
been granted for buildings, and 81 new schools were built, or being 
built. Of the 49 counties, 19 aided secondary schools in the former 
year ; now 37 are doing so ; and the number of counties represented 
on the governing bodies of all the endowed schools within their 
administrative areas has increased from 7 to 31. 


A RESOLUTION was also adopted to the effect that it is essential for 
the statutory areas of the Local Authorities responsible for secondary 
and technical education to be none other than the ordinary municipal 
areas of the County and County Borough Councils ; but that full power 
should be given to Authorities in charge of those areas to combine for 
specific purposes. Several questions, relating to the remuneration of 
teachers, the position of evening continuation schools, instruction in 
skilled operations on farms, and the resolutions of the Agricultural 
Education Committee were deferred to a future meeting.! t -$ | 


Is should be noted, however, that a resolution was passed condemning 
as unworthy of public confidence the Sanitary Inspectors! Examination 
Board. The Association also finds itself unable to understand the 
action of the Local Government Board in declining to place upon this 
organization representatives of the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
the Association of Technical Institutes, and its own body. The matter 
is one to which public attention should very properly be directed. The 
Exafnination Board inquestionappears to beaself-constituted corporation, 
having for its object the examination and certification of persons who 
desire to qualify for the public offices of sanitary inspector and inspector 
of nuisances. In due course, no doubt, the certificate of this Board 
will be an indispensable, if not compulsory, qualification for the 
inspectors mentioned. It is obviously advantageous, therefore, for 
administrative and educational interests to be well represented on the 
Board, and the action of the Local Government Board is incompre- 
hensible. But the officials of the Local Government Board do some- 
times pursue what Sir George Kekewich would call **a policy of 
irritation," and, unlike him, do not cultivate the first great merit of 
keeping on good terms with everbody. 


MISS E. P. HUGHES ON TRAINING FOR 
TEACHERS. 


REPORT being current that training for secondary 
teachers is declining, or at least under a cloud, I availed 
myself of an opportunity to learn the opinion of Miss E. P. 
Hughes on the subiect. (YMO 
“So far as the Teachers’ Training College at Cambridge is 


concerned, I know there is a slight diminution of the numbers, 
the first time it has occurred since the College was opened in 
1885. I feel no doubt whatever that it is temporary, due 
perhaps to a change of head. Up to Easter we had, I think, 
quite the usual number of applications ; indeed, we have had 
an increasing number each year, so that I was surprised to 
learn the College is not quite full.” 

" It would take a good deal, Miss Hughes, to upset your 
faith in the training of secondary teachers ?” 

* Yes, indeed, or that of any other teacher who understands 
it There is no doubt that our contention that the teacher 
must be taught to understand his material, to use his tools, 
and to take advantage of the principles of pedagogy, must 
finally gain the day. The movement may falter for a moment, 
but the tide is advancing, although now and then it seems to 
retire." 

“Still, one might as well face the fact that the set-back is 
pretty nearly general. The College of Preceptors’ Training 
Department failed, and at Oxford the movement seems hardly 
to have caught on." 

“By all means let us look at the facts. I believe there may 
be a slight retrogression at present ; but then my fourteen 
years! experience in. Cambridge shows me a steady rise in 
numbers and a marked growth and development. Nor was 
this growth confined to mete numbers—to quantity. The 
quality of our students, on the whole, improved ; they came to 
us better prepared, markedly so last year. I understand one- 
third of the present students have taken degrees, and some of 
them brilliant degrees." 

" And where would they usually come from ?” 

* From the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Universities ; quite a 
number from London, and a few from Cambridge. Remember 
also, many of our students finish their degree course after they 
leave us. At present, for example, we have two at Newnham, 
one at Girton, five at Oxford, six 1n Welsh colleges, and nearly 
a dozen preparing for the London degree. Of course, I think 
it is a great pity they don't take their degree first ; it is putting 
the cart before the horse. Our course at Cambridge is really 
designed as a post-graduate course. I have frequently been 
appealed to by would-be teachers as to whether they shall take 
their degree or come to us, and my answer is: ‘You should do 
both, but take your degree anyhow.’ Every secondary teacher 
ought to be a graduate. Those connected with the higher 
education of women have missed a great opportunity. If they 
had realized the importance of the scientific training of teachers, 
and had helped us trainers in insisting on the importance of its 
being a post-graduate course, they would have helped their 
own cause as well as ours. Asa rule, they have not done this. 
Not a few women who had intended taking a University course 
and then being trained have stopped at the end of the first 
stage, largely because of public opinion in our women's colleges. 
But two wrongs cannot make a right; so we trainers ought 
still to preach, as I did continually at Cambridge: ‘Every 
secondary teacher ought to be a graduate as well as trained I 
am glad so many of my old students have toiled hard for 
years and saved money enough to take or to finish a degree 
course." 

* What courage and devotion it shows !” 

* Yes, women's poverty has some advantages, after all. You 
see, it is the persistent and the enthusiastic who take the 
kingdom by force." 

“Still, one can't help observing that training is a good deal 
criticized.” . 

“I admit it. But, then, much of the criticism does not 
apply ; it is passed by the ignorant, by those who don't under- 
stand. It is the criticism of this sort which is so para- 
lyzing, especially when the critics are intelligent women. 
Take, for example, that mouldy criticism which has done duty 
so very often, and will do it again and again—that training 
produces similarity. No good training, be it in cooking or 
cricket, produces this result. The exact converse of the 
similarity theory is the truth : training develops and emphasizes 
individuality. If any college sends out students all of one 
pattern, such a feat would only show that the training was 
extremely faulty, and quite on wrong lines." 

*'Then it is said that training makes teachers, or perhaps I 
should say students, conceited and inclined to hold untrained 
teachers in contempt." 

“From time immemorial, ityhas been, observed that the 
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ignorant teachers are conceited. I believe it was one of the 
great accusations brought against the densely ignorant teachers 
in Britain by the Lords Committee in 1837. They could not 
or would not learn anything, and paraded their scant knowledge 
in the most stupid fashion. Intelligent students of education 

roblems are impressed with the difficulty of solving them ; it 
Is the simple truth, so far as my experience goes, that they are 
overwhelmed with a sense of unfitness for the work and of its 
magnitude. Ignorance has just the contrary effect. I found 
many of my students inclined to think too highly of many 
years’ experience, apart from scientific knowledge, and to expect 
too much of teachers who had had this advantage." 

* [t seems then as if our teachers could not criticize training." 

* Many of them are hampered by not grasping the real 
meaning of training ; though, at the same time, as Continental 
experience is all in its favour, some of them have an uneasy 
sense that they ought to believe in it. The inefficient training 
of elementary teachers—I mean their training on an indifferent 
education and their training as pupil-teachers when they are 
children—gives something of a handle against it. But this isa 
mistake not likely to be repeated in secondary education." 

* What do you consider the most serious difficulty with which 
training has to grapple ?? 

“ Too short a course of training, a mere smattering accepted 
in the place of a sound foundation. Such a course may be long 
enough and skilfully enough devised to remove some of the 
initial difficulties of teaching ; but not long enough nor wide 
enough to enable the teacher to go on training himself when he 
leaves college. I confess to a feeling of anxiety with regard to 
education degrees such as we have in Wales." 

“ What possible objection can there be to degrees in educa- 
tion? Most educationists will surely delight to see education 
held in honour.” 

‘“ Of course it is all to the good that people should take an 
interest in education and specially important now that they 
should be well informed on the subject. If a man is not going 
to be a teacher, it is an excellent thing that he should take a 
degree in education. But, if he is going to be a teacher, then 
let him take his degree in any other subject, for what he 
requires is the widest possible education. It is far better that 
professional training should come as post-graduate work. As I 
am in a minority on this point, I should like to explain more 
fully. There are two kinds of knowledge about education— 
first, the kind which is required of the parent, and of intelligent 
citizens on School Boards and County Councils. They want an 
intelligent knowledge of the purpose of education, its general 
principles and organization ; in other words, the end of educa- 
tion, and rough tests of the different grades of education. The 
other kind of knowledge is required only by teachers, we who 
have to do the work, and includes, in addition to the former, a 
knowledge of our material—the children—and the tools and 
apparatus and conditions of our work, and some initial skill in 
our art. In a post-graduate professional training course, the 
teacher will get both, and had better get both at the same time. 
He would thus be able to gain his degree in other subjects and 
obtain a wider education. Iam afraid of two things in connexion 
with a degree in education: first, that teachers may rest content 
with getting only the first kind of knowledge, and not realize that as 
teachers they particularly require the second. They may therefore 
lose the essential training. Secondly, I fear that our teachers will 
not have quite as wide a degree course as other men. and I am 
more and more convinced that for the art of teaching we want 
the most highly and widely educated men and women." 

“ Most people, I fear, will imagine that a degree in education 
is just the cap to fit educationists.” 

“ It is a great pity that we teachers are so engrossed by our 
own work, and, as a body, so overworked, that we have no 
time to write on educational subjects that are of universal 
interest, and thus inform the public as to the real purpose of 
professional training and the best means of attaining it. which 
science and experience have brought to light. I feel rather 
strongly that we teachers have neglected to inform and to 
educate public opinion on the subject, and now we are reaping 
the fruits of this neglect." 

* [t is the day of division of labour. Others must do it for 
you as far as they can.” 

" [t is only to some extent they can do this. It is really 
only those who know how to teach, and have been successful 
teachers, to whom the public will listen on the subject of pro- 


fessional training, and I am inclined to agree with the majority 
on this point.” 

* Do the headmistresses appreciate training ?” 

* A considerable number do not, but the number of believers 
is increasing, and gradually a certain number of trained students 
are becoming headmistresses. Very little—in fact, nothing— 
would be gained if training were made compulsory under exist- 
ing conditions ; I mean, if insufficient training is accepted as 
sufficient. Public opinion must become more enlightened, and 
know what it must ask for. But, whether compulsory or not, 
in the end it #us¢ be improved and flourish. All higher work 
grows more and more scientific, and longer training is being 
forced on all classes of workers. Look at medical students, for 
example ; and it must be so with teachers also. I have been 
watching as a teacher as well as a citizen our late reverses in 
South Africa, and I see there exactly the same mistakes as we 
are making in our education. The raw material is excellent 
in both cases. Ihave lived for twenty-five years among English 
teachers and English school-children, and have had constant 
opportunities of comparing them with foreign teachers and 
school-children, and I think the English raw material is the 
best in the world. It is marvellous what they do on South 
African battlefields and in English schools, without scientific 
knowledge. Their physique, their intelligence, their pluck and 
persistence, are beyond all praise ; but we cannot afford to do 
without the scientific training. This is not the time for military 
criticism ; but when the British flag waves over Pretoria I hope 
the British nation will ask whether our English officers know 
as much as Continental officers—do they work as hard, are 
they as scientifically trained? Of course, no one who knows 
German officers can imagine for one moment that English 
officers work hard enough or are trained sufficiently in scientific 
knowledge. I venture to make the same remark exactly about 
English teachers: they have not expended sufficient time or 
energy in studying the difficult art which they practise. And 
every year places the unscientific officer and teacher at a 
greater disadvantage." 

* [ suppose that the attitude of headmasters towards training 
has retarded the movement." 

“That is so. They are the aristocracy of the profession ; 
they have enormous prestige and experience, They ought to 
have led the movement, but have failed to do so. To my mind 
they resemble a great statesman who is wrong, let us sav, on 
the question of popular education or the proper housing of the 
working classes. They have not given in their adhesion, but 
their failure proves nothing against the righteousness of the 
cause, though it proves a good deal about the fallibility of 
human intelligence. The truth will dawn even on them, but 
the night has been long. Our public schools are, of course, in 
many ways admirable ; they have a world-wide fame, and are 
based on great traditions. But 4 

* Yes, why should they not have a little ‘ but, as their humbler 
brethren have large ones ?” 

“They have it here. Women teachers are not so fettered by 
tradition, and they have to cope with a relatively sudden and 
enormous change in the ideals of women’s education, and in 
the very conception of her position in the home and society. 
Tradition is not much of a guide for us.” 

“I have left no time for you to say a word about the new 
Board of Education and the register the Consultative Committee 
are to form.” 

“There is much to be done there, and we must be content to 
proceed slowly at first, so that we need not undo later on. I 
think three items must appear in the register of teachers, the 
academic education, professional training, and school experi- 
ence. It would be a great mistake to attempt classification of 
the teachers. Necessary details must be given, and public opinion 
will in time decide on the value of the teachers. Until public 
opinion js more settled as to what professional training should 
include, and as different training colleges have different ideals 
and courses, the register should record the manner and place 
of training." 

Miss Hughes’s health has improved since her resignation of 
the Principalship of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training College. 
She looks well, but needs further rest to restore her completely 
to health. Her intended long visit to South Africa was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of war. Miss Hughes will pass ,the 
remainder of the winter in the Riviera and-n Florence; 

C. S. BREMNER. 
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THE POSITION OF CHEMISTRY AT ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY, COLLEGES. 


By JouN B. C. KersHaw, F.I.C. 


| an article appearing in the May issue of this journal, the 
writer discussed the German systems of educating chemists, 
and summarized his conclusions in the following words :— 


If the changes which have been outlined above are ultimately carried 
out, they will cause the English and German systems of chemical 
training to approximate, and there will be less inducement for English 
chemists to continue their study of the science abroad. If certain 
reforms were also introduced into the regulations of English Univer- 
sities, whereby original research work could be made the basis of a 
B.Sc. degree for those who desired to undertake such work without 
unduly prolonging their period of University study, the two systems 
would be practically identical. In a later article the writer hopes to 
return to this subject, and to point out the disadvantages of the present 
system of study at English Universities for chemists who wish to obtain 
their degree in science, while at the same time specializing in their 
chief branch of study. 


The present article is therefore a continuation of that pub- 
lished in May. 

The English student who, at the age of sixteen or seventcen, 
after the usual middle-class school education, is ready to devote 
himself for three years to the study of chemistry has only two 
courses open to him, should he decide to pursue his studies at 
one of the English University colleges. (1) He may take the 
usual B.Sc. course of study, and obtain a general acquaintance 
with chemistry and the allied sciences. (2) He may undertake 
a special course of study, arranged after consultation between 
himself and the professors, and when competent commence an 
original research in chemistry. If he works hard and has any 
natural ability, at the end of three years he will possess a good 
general knowledge of science and a degree should the first 
course have been followed ; while, if the second has been 
adopted, he will be a specialist in chemistry without a degree. 

The contrast between our own system of science training 
and that followed in German Universities is thus manifest, and 
the small amount of research work carried on by students of 
chemistry in our University laboratories is explained. In the 
ordinary three years’ course of science study at University 
colleges in this country specialization is not encouraged, whereas 
in Germany the opposite is true. The B.Sc. degree, the only 
one open to the science student who cannot afford more than 
three years for his preparation for active life, represents %ere 
wide and varied knowledge of science ; in Germany such know- 
ledge obtains for its possessor no degree, and it is the specialist 
who wins the Ph.D. 

It is true that, by extending the period of study from three to 
five or six years, the English science student can obtain in this 
country that experience and training in original work which is 
necessary to round and complete his education. This is effected 
by presenting an original thesis based on experimental work and 
by subinitting to an additional examination ; the much coveted 
D.Sc.\ degree being that conferred on successful completion of 
this further period of study and research. In a large number 
of cases, however, those who have taken the B.Sc. degree in 
England proceed to Germany, and, by one-and-a-half or two 
years! work in the research laboratories of a German Univer- 
sity, win their Ph.D. degree. A large number of the younger 
men on the staffs of our University and technical colleges now 
possess this double qualification. But students who can devote 
five or six years to the preliminary study of chemistry, before 
entering upon the second stage of their professional or indus- 
trial career, are, and will remain, in a small minority ; and the 
larger number of students who study chemistry at our Univer- 
sity colleges are able to take only the shorter course of study. 
As already pointed out, in Germany such men are turned out 
specialists ; in England they are not. 

With regard to the future career of these English University- 
trained chemists, it is of interest to inquire what branches of the 
profession they follow. Are the greater number of them to be 
found practising as consulting or analytical chemists, or as 
industrial chemists in our works and manufactories ? 

It is not easy to give an absolutely correct answer to these 
questions ; but some interesting facts are disclosed by an 
examination of the 1898-99 register of Fellows of the Insti- 
tute o Chemistry, a body which includes in its membership 


nearly all the professional chemists in the country. The total 
number of Fellows is 829. The numbers possessing University 
degrees in science are :—Ph.D., 59; B.Sc., 44; M.Sc. or 
D.Sc., 43; B.Sc. or D.Sc. and Ph.D., 15; B.Sc. or D.Sc. and 
A.R.C.5., 4; B.Sc. or D.Sc. and A. R.S.M,, 3. 

In addition to the above a large number of the Fellows 
possess the M.A. degree of English Universities. An examina- 
tion of the above list shows that 94 Fellows have taken the 
English University B.Sc. course at some period of their 
career. But over one-third of these are engaged in educa- 
tional work, for an examination of the same register of Fellows 
shows that 38 of those possessing the B.Sc. or D.Sc. degree 
are on the staffs of University or technical colleges. The 
number of chemists with an English University science degree 
engaged in other fields of activity is, therefore, a compara- 
tively small fraction of the total number so engaged (56 out 
of 773), and the ordinary English University course for 
chemists is, therefore, evidently not considered a necessary or 
helpful preparation for a student who desires to practise as a 
public analyst or as an industrial chemist. 

In the writer's opinion this state of affairs is due to two 
causes: (1) The British public generally, and the British 
manufacturer in particular, are still firmly wedded to their 
belief in the * practical" man. Practical experience is held by 
both to be of greater importance than general scientific know- 
ledge. (2) The B.Sc. plan of study has been too broad, and 
has not permitted that specialization in chemistry which is 
thought necessary by students who intend to enter other 
branches of the profession than the educational. 

With regard to the first of these, the general public and the 
manufacturers are gradually being educated to an understanding 
of the true relationship between theory and practice under the 
influence of keen competition from Germany and America. 
It is foolish to expect that the student who has received a 
University training should, on first entering a laboratory or 
works, exhibit that practical acquaintance with special products 
and details of manufacture which is characteristic of one who 
has been trained under the old révime, but the former, when 
this practical and specialized knowledge has been added to his 
theoretical knowledge, must prove the more valuable servant of 
the two. When this truth has been fully grasped by the two 
classes named above, greater emphasis will be laid on Univer- 
sity training as a qualification for all important industrial or 
public positions in applied chemistry. 

With regard to the second cause of the paucity of University 
trained chemists in public laboratories or in chemical works, 
the English regulations for a science degree ought to be 
modified, so that a student who has only three years in which 
to complete his studies at a college may, if he desire, devote 
the greater portion of his time to chemistry, and carry out some 
research work in this science. 

A step in the right direction has recently been taken by the 
Senate of London University. Under the old regulations for 
the B.Sc. degree, the “ Intermediate" Examination in Science 
covered four compulsory subjects—Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Biology, and Physics—while the “ Final” covered three, all of 
which were optional. 

The student of chemistry who desired to take a London degree 
was thercfore compelled to devote a portion of his energy and 
time to subjects—such as Biology—not very closely connected 
with the branch of science in which he was anxious to specialize. 

Under the new regulations for this degree the subjects for the 
“Intermediate” Science Examination are reduced to three, 
chosen by the candidate from a list of eight; and the “ Final” 
Examination may be taken in only two sciences, if the Honours 
standard be taken in both these. Under these modified regula- 
tions, however, it will still be almost impossible for the student 
to undertake any serious research work during his three years of 
college preparation, and, in the writer’s opinion, the changes do 
not remove the defect already alluded to in our University 
system of training chemists. 

From personal observation of the industrial and University 
position of chemistry in this country and in Germany, he is 
convinced that the special faculties called forth by research 
work in chemistry can be cultivated in no other way, and that 
our failure to successfully compete with Germany in many 
branches of chemical manufacture is due to our neglect of this 
side of chemical training. That many English chemists have 
themselves recognized this is proved by the fact that the register 
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of the Institute of Chemistry from which the previous figures 
were taken contains the names of seventy-four Fellows who have 
studied abroad and have obtained the German Ph.D. degree ; 
and fifty-nine of these possess no other science degree. 

It is of course improbable, even if greater facilities had been 
offered in English University colleges for research work, that the 
whole of these students of chemistry would have remained to 
pursue their studies in this country. Had it been possible, 
however, to obtain a University degree in türee years by similar 
work, the writer believes that a large proportion of the above 
number would have preferred to carry on their studies at an 
English University college. 

This enforced exile of some of the most earnest and promising 
of our chemists during their period of study has another aspect. 
The professors and demonstrators in the chemical departments 
of our University colleges are continually deploring the fact that 
few of the students undertake research work in their laboratories. 
In both organic and inorganic chemistry the contribution of our 
country to original research is small compared with that of 
Germany. A change can only occur when the shorter period of 
University education covers and includes original research. 

It may be urged that, as the German educational authorities 
are even now discussing some modification of their existing 
system for training chemists, "specialization" has its drawbacks. 
This may be admitted, but it must be pointed out that the 
Inodifications now being discussed in Germany relate, not to 
a more general education in science, but to a more thorough 
knowledge of theoretical and applied chemistry. No one 
acquainted with the facts can argue that our own system of 
education in chemical science is suffering from the same defect, 
namely, a too intense cultivation of organic research work ; 
shallowness and breadth are rather its present characteristics. 
To inaugurate a change by which at the option of the student it 
might become narrower and deeper would not endanger our 
position in either theoretical or applied chemistry, but ‘vould 
rather promote the growth of our industries, and would certainly 
tend to improve our rank among those nations, who, by the re- 
search work carried on in their University laboratories, are day 
by day adding new facts to the store of universal knowledge. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“SET BOOKS." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— Your note on my circular letter, recently issued to 
members of the Modern Language Association, does scant 
justice to the views I hold on the subject of “ Set Books," and 
is, if I am not mistaken, based on an entirely wrong inter- 
pretation of my motion, “ That in all school examinations of 
French and German set books should be abolished.” 

I beg, therefore, to be allowed to explain my meaning. I am 
all the more anxious to do so, first, because I venture to believe 
that almost all practical teachers are in agreement on the real 
point at issue ; and, secondly, because it seems to me important 
that all those interested in the question of set books should 
show a united front, and demand the removal of a blot from our 
public examinations. 

It will help to explain the meaning of my motion if I give it 
the form in which it was unanimously passed by the General 
Meeting of the Modern Language Association on December 22: 
“Set books prescribed by an outside authority should be 
abolished in all external examinations in French and German.” 
My circular letter and the proposals affixed to it were directed 
against the “external” exaniinations held by outside examining 
bodies, and xof against the examinations held in individual 
schools to test the work of a given period at the end of a term 
or school year. In these “internal” examinations, the chief 
aim of the examiner, I take it, is to find out, first, to what 
extent the work actually done during a given period is mastered 
by aclass; and, secondly, what is the general standard of various 
forms or sets of a school. Such an /n/erna/ examination would 
therefore naturally comprise (1) the book that has been read, 
the grammar that has been learnt, and the composition which 
has been gone through ; and (2) “unseen translation," general 
grammar questions, unprepared composition, and, finally, 
dictation and a viva voce test. 


I may mention here, by the way, that, if the book read 
happens to be “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” there can be no 
objection to such a question as: “In whose reign did Moliére 
live?” In fact, some more searching questions on this great 
work as literature and its famous author might be asked to test 
the pupil's appreciation and knowledge of the time to which it 
belongs. 

Wholly different is the case of the “external ” examinations 
conducted by an outside body of examiners. "These are in- 
tended to show whether a candidate has reached a definite 
standard of knowledge in a given subject. You say in your 
Note: ‘ Set books are undoubtedly liable to abuse, and number- 
less pupils have managed to pass the Local Examinations by 
simply cramming up a construe of a set book.” My contention 
is that, in an "“ external " examination which is to pronounce on 
a pupil's standard of knowledge in French or German, set books 
have no place, because they are the very worst test that could 
be applied for the purpose ; in fact, they are a useless test, for, 
at best, candidates show by the translation of a few passages 
from a set book to what extent they remember the translation 
they have “got up,” but do not give any proof of their know- 
ledge of the French or German language. But there are, in 
my opinion, other weighty reasons against the retention of set 
books in public examinations. (1) Set books naturally lead to 
“cram.” (2) The preparation of a prescribed book commonly 
leads to the neglect of the spoken language. (3) It is very 
difficult to prescribe a book which is suitable for all the classes 
that come under the sway of our great examining bodies. 
(4) The choice of books belongs to the province of the teacher 
and not to that of the examiner. It is hardly necessary for me 
to add that I am in perfect agreement with your statement that 
“the Reader is the best basis of modern language teaching in 
classes.” And, what is more, I feel convinced that, as long as 
the teacher's hands are tied by the examining bodies in his 
choice of books, the Reader will not become, as it ought, the 
living centre of modern language teaching.—I am, Sir, your 
Obedient servant, OTTO SIEPMANN. 

Clifton College, January 17, 1900. 


REFORM OF EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


Stk,—The Note on this subject in your January number is 
perfectly correct. Examinations in secondary schools most 
urgently need reform. By their number and want of uniformity, 
they add a most serious and unnecessary burden, and cause a 
great and irritating waste of force. I am glad to know that the 
Headmasters’ Conference is showing signs of seriously taking 
the matter in hand. What I say does not, I believe, apply to 
the great public schools, which, outside their own school ex- 
aminations, practically work only for scholarships—taking the 
Joint Board Examination, so to speak, in their stride—and for 
the Army and Navy. The burden is felt mainly by the local 
secondary schools, and the smaller boarding schools, which, in 
addition, are forced to send their boys in for London Matricula- 
tion, the Local Examinations, Naval Clerkships, the Second 
Division of the Civil Service, not to mention the separate pro- 
fessional examinations, in case a boy has, for some reason, been 
unable to qualify by means of one of the Local Examinations. 

Within the last year, in a school of considerably under a 
hundred and fifty, I have had boys working for scholarships in 
classics, mathematics, and science, the Army and Navy, London 
Matriculation, Indian Police, Local Examinations, and, finally, 
we have had to undergo the South Kensington day examinations 
in June, loss of endowment having obliged us to bow our necks 
to the Department for money's sake. I have no doubt our ex- 
perience i5 shared by many others. 

At the beginning of this term I had to face this difficulty : a 
sixth Latin form working for London Matriculation ; subject, 
Cesar, “ B.G.” IV. 20 - V. 23—this to be a half-year’s Latin 
reading !—one boy wanting quite a different book for the 
Oxford Junior Local, for which he was practically bound to 
enter,as a scholarship depends thereon; another boy reading for a 
classical scholarship. It would have been waste of time for the 
last to do the Cæsar, and of the Oxford Local subjects he has 
done most. At last, we managed to find one book to suit him 
and his Local friend ; but, even then, I have to work two sets, 
instead of one, solely because of the chaos that reigns in the 
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matter of set subjects. True, “unseens” are allowed instead of 
set books ; but I quite agree with your views, Sir, in a later Note, 
that, though the evils of set books may be great, yet to confine 
reading to extracts for unseen purposes would be far greater. 
I noticed, with interest, that at the Education Exhibition the 
time-tables of some schools gave evidence of the dislocation 
caused by these annoying examinations, and that one school, at 
least, called direct attention to it. 

May I touch on a kindred subject, but even of wider 
import? Are not our present national difficulties mainly due 
to national ignorance of the size and circumstances of our 
Empire? Do our examinations help to correct this? Surely 
they ought, in history afid geography, to give an inducement to 
study Imperial expadsion up to the present day. But London 
University steadily“and stolidly sets nothing beyond 1700; the 
Local Examinatigns do not go beyond 1832, and that only inter- 
mittently. The Higher Certificate subject goes only to 1837 ; 
and in no case is Colonial acquisition made much of. Surely, it 
is imperative that secondary schools should treat directly, and 
not merely.as a side issue, the growth of our Empire and its 
results for good and evil. Is not the life and growth of the 
nation made a pivot in German and American schools? We 
lag behind, and are astonished when we have to pay the price. 
This national trouble is the educator’s opportunity for showing 
plainly the folly and sin of national ignorance, and its result in 
lack of intelligence. In my humble way, I have begun to insist 
that the expansion of the Empire shall be the main subject in 
history and geography in those parts of the school where ex- 
aminations do not force the teaching into other grooves. 
Cnly, we want good handbooks. Here is a chance for pub- 
lshers and writers. Let them give us books, good, manageable, 
and of moderate price.— Yours faithfully, 
| HEADMASTER. 


THE OUNDLE DISMISSAL CASE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I agree with Mr. Eve that my use of the words “tool” 
and "instrument" with regard to assistant-masters was unfor- 
tunate, as I see now, though I did not see when I wrote my 
letter to you, that they might be misunderstood. The train of 
ideas in my mind was something like this: No workman can 
be regarded as fully responsible for any work, unless he has a 
free use of tools and instruments. A headmaster is regarded, 
and rightly regarded, as responsible for the output of his school 
in character, physique, intelligence, and general tone. He, 
therefore, like any other workman, must have the free choice of 
his tools and instruments. From the same point of view, I 
equally regard myself as the tool or instrument of the parents 
who commit their boys to me, and they rightly regard me as 
bound to do the very best I can for the boys. I hope to be 
able, some day, to regard myself in the same way as the tool or 
instrument of trustees, who, if they think that by doing so they 
can produce a better average of output from Loretto by dis- 
missing me, will be bound to do so. 

‘You will observe that I am consistently employing the 
metaphor of a workman and his work. I am sure that here 
there is no real difference between Mr. Eve and myself when 
my use of the words is thus explained. There is, however, 
probably a fundamental difference in our views of the position 
of headmaster. I hold that a headmaster, like the captain of a 
Ship, or the general of an army, does his work far better if he 

as not to explain and justify everything that he does to any one 


else. Everything ought to be connected in his mind, and it 


would be often impossible for him to trace to the satisfaction of 
others those remote bearings of one thing upon another which 
are nevertheless evident to his own mind. And, however much 
confidence trustees may have in a headmaster, the feeling that 
€ has to make explanation to them may often fetter his actions, 
and the actual making of the explanations occupy time and 
energy which might be better employed. I am not speaking on 
this matter without book. I therefore think that trustees should 
have no other power than dismissal, and that the headmaster 
should have the same power over all those for whose efficiency 
he is really responsible. To none do the words, * Take each 
m d censure, but reserve thy judgment," apply more emphatic- 
ml aoe a headmaster. In my opinion, he should hardly 
oth modify any rule or institution, Or appoint any prefect or 
er school officer, without full consultation, not only with 


colleagues, but with upper boys, both by informal conversation 
during term time, and by letters during holidays.—I am, 
yours, &c. H. H. ALMOND. 

North Esk Lodge, Musselburgh. 

January 17, 1900. 

[But the captain of a ship or the general of an army has to 
“explain and justify.” Neither can dismiss, though he may 
suspend or court-martial his officers.—ED.] 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT OF THE WELSH 
CENTRAL BOARD. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Your Correspondent from Wales (page 48 of your last 
issue) uses the term “ publishing” in a very unusual sense. I 
have received a single copy of a report upon my school marked 
“ Confidential ” ; my governors have each received one only ; the 
members of the Welsh Central Board and of the Charity Com- 
missioners have each, I presume, received one. If, asa result 
of this strictly limited distribution, these confidential documents 
are to be quoted by you as public and published matter, then I 
feel sure that the Welsh Central Board will take steps to see 
that the privacy of their communications is respected. If the 
school authorities were not confident that the Central Board 
are Circumspect in such important matters, there would be loud 
protest against the detailed character of these reports. 

If I understand the matter rightly, a general public report zs 
published expressly for general public perusal, and this is the 
only document which your correspondent has any right to 
treat as “intended for publication.” That being so, his 
criticism of the “wonderful compilation” falls to the ground. 
An average of eight pages per school is not an outrageous 
amount when the report of each school is drafted as a private 
document for the use of the school authorities only. 

If 1 am in error, I shall be happy to be corrected by your 
correspondent in your next issue. The matter has a double 
importance, since everything which is done just now in con- 
nexion with the Welsh system of secondary school inspection 
will be quoted, to the advantage, or prejudice, of what is coming 
very shortly in England. English secondary teachers ougkt to 
realize that the whole working of the Welsh Intermediate Act 
is, 1n one aspect, an experiment from which Whitehall (both the 
Education Department and the Charity Commission) are 
gaining experience, or warning, to guide them in the vaster 
problems now to be solved in England. Hence, whatever is 
said, let it be said accurately.—I am, yours &c., 

Cardiff, January 6, 1899. J. J. FINDLAY. 


[Our Welsh Correspondent writes: “The Report of the 
Welsh Central Board which I summarized is not marked 
“ Private and Confidential.” It has received some notice in the 
Welsh Press. Mr. Findlay would be able to get information as 
to the issue of these reports from the Clerk to the Board. —Ep.] 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TWENTY LONDON BOYS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council has decided to award twenty commercial scholarships to boys 
who are under sixteen years of age on April 1, 1900. The award will] 
be made on the results of an examination to be held in March next. 
The scholarships will be confined to candidates whose parents are in 
receipt of an income not exceeding £400 a year, and the Board 
reserves the right to award not more than ten scholarships to candidates 
whose parents are in receipt of less than £250 a year. The winners of 
these scholarships will receive education and all necessary books free of 
cost, in addition to an annual grant of money for maintenance. The 
maintenance grant for the first year will be £20 if the scholar is under 
fifteen, otherwise £25, and this sum will be annually increased hy £5 
on the scholarship being renewed after the scholar has reached the dp 
of fifteen. The scholarship may be held for three years, so that the 
scholar may receive during that period free education, books, and £75 
or more. 

The scholarships are tenable at the new Commercial Department or 
University Collee School, and it is confidently anticipated that there 
will be no lack of good posts open to lads who have successfully com- 
pleted their course in this department. The Technical Education 
Board will issue a certificate to such lads, and leading business houses 
have already intimated their intention of regarding that certificate as an 
evidence that its owner has been specially trained for responsible work 
in the commercial world, 
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Full particulars as to the syllabus of examination can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Technical Education Board, 116 St. 
Martin's Lane, W.C. All applications for permission to sit for the 
examination should be sent in not later than February 26, 1900.— 
Your obedient servant, T. A. ORGAN, 

Chairman of the Board. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, January 22, 1900. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AN ELEMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —Most Englishmen are feeling that the lesson of the present war 
is a warning to the nation to set its system of home defence in better 
order. May I point out one respect in which, as I believe, the public 
schools can contribute effectually to this result? Most of them possess 
rifle corps of one sort or another. Might not governing bodies and 
headmasters persuade or compel all boys of sufficient age and not 
physically incapacitated to join the corps at least for such a period as 
would be sufficient for them to become acquainted with the ordinary 
manual drill? I am informed that in most cases a couple of terms 
would be enough for the purpose. Cricket and football would not 
seriously be interfered with, and the boys would not have time, as so 
often happens now, to get tired of volunteering before they are old 
enough to be really effective. 

If this plan were adopted, in a few years we should have several 
thousand young fellows up and down the country who at least knew one 
end of a rifle from the other ; and that, so far, would be solid gain. 
Indirectly, too, we should emphasize the fact that the cultivation of his 
physical powers for the defence of his country is, after all, the ultimate 
duty of a citizen, and this might serve to some extent as a counterpoise 
to that professional athleticism the existence of which we all deplore.— 
Your obedient servant, C. C. 


CLASS-SINGING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—May I point out, in reference to the interesting report on this 
subject in your current number, that the Staff-notation College has no 
system of its own? It merely seeks to test results, and accepts all 
methods that lead to them. Its leading supporters differ, as I under- 
stand, in their methods, but all agree as to the desirability of spreading 
the power of singing at sight from the staff. 

It is, moreover, a mistake to speak of the tonic sol-fa system as 
being antagonistic to staff reading. I myself produce all results in staff 
through this method, and regard it as the best introduction to the old 
notation. There is, I fear, some prejudice or misconception in the 
matter among secondary-school teachers. In my view, the universal 
acceptance of the tonic sol-fa system in the lower classes and the teach- 
ing of staff notation from a tonic sol-fa point of view in the higher 
classes would, in a few years, enormously develop the power of sight- 
singing. —I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A MEMBER OF THE STAFF SIGHT-SINGING COLLEGE. 


* STALKY & CO." AT WESTWARD HO! 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In the note under the above heading, in your last issue, 
we are told that one of the Old Boys said : ** ‘ King’ represents So-and- 
so. If that is really the case, Kipling is most unfair, for So-and-so 
was his best friend at school, &c.—awfully good to Kipling.” 

Is ** unfair" a strong enough term to apply to a writer who has 
risen to eminence and then holds up to scorn masters who have been 
eminently kind to him when a boy at school ? Some, at least, of the 
characters in the book are veiled under the thinnest of disguises, and I 
know one circle in which Kipling has—to put it mildly—lost caste, 
through his parody of one of their body. ‘* Unfair,” indeed !—but I 
will not write my opinion. — Yours faithfully, W. 


January 19, 1900. 


“ORIGIN OF BRUSHWORK" AT THE ENGLISH 
EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—My attention has been called to an exhibit by Mr. T. R. 
Ablett, in the Exhibition at the Imperial Institute, entitled ‘* The 
Origin of Brushwork.” Allow me to make a formal and public protest 
against Mr. Ablett's claim to be the originator of brushwork as a means 
of education and of art training for the young. In consequence of this 
exhibition of an unfounded claim, I am preparing for publication a 
statement showing the actual facts of the case: meantime I would ask 
your readers to suspend their judgment in regard to Mr. Ablett's 
claims.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. COOKE. 

62 South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


CAMBRIDCE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
L EXAMS., 1900. 


rans of the subjects selected for Examination 
DESIRE TO EXCLUDE FROM USE 
ist or may hereafter be prepared." —KExtract 


“In mentioning certain 
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OTHER EDITIONS which 
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The Latin and Greek Texts in thé 
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SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The University Tutortal 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. Edited, with Intréduction and 
Notes, by Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. 2S. ^ 


Merimée.—Colomba. Vocabulary and Test Papers. 6d. > 
\ 
LATIN AND GREEK. m 

Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VI. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Qxon., 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Textand Notes. IS. 6d. Vocabulary. 8S. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., hnd 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 1S. 6d. Vocabulary. 18. 

Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. Jerrerv, M.A., late Fellow of Si. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Text and Notes. 3S. 6d. * 

Homer.—Odyssey, Books XI., XII. By J. H. HAYDON, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb, and F. G. PLaisrowg, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and! 
Notes. 28. 6d. 

Horace.- The Episties. By F. G. PrAisrTowE, M.A. Lond. and 

amb., and F. P. SuiPHAM, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes 38. 6d. 

Vocabulary. 1S. 

Livy: Book XXI. By A. H. ALLcRorT, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. MasoM, 

.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 28. 6d. Vocabulary. 1S. 

Vergil.—Aeneld, Book VI. Bv A. H. Attcrort. M.A. Oxon., and 
B J. HAYES, M.A. Lond. and Cab. Text and Notes. 1S. 6d. Vocab- 
ulary. S. 


DAMBRIDCE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMS., 1900 & 1901. 


ENGLISH. 


English Literature, The Intermediate Text-Book of. 

y H. W. Low, M.A. nd., and A. L Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb. A 

History of English Literature in Two Parts. Part I. (to 16609). 38. 6d. 
Part II. (1660-1832). 3S. 6d. 

Langland.—Plers Plowman. Prologueand Passus I.-VII., Text B. 
By J. F. Davis, D.Litt., M.A. Lond. 4s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. — Coriolanus, Hamlet. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Prof. W. J. RoLre, D.Litt. With Engravings. 28. 
each. 

Spenser.—The Faerle Queene, Book I. By W. H. Hitt, 
M.A. 2s. 6d 


ries. 
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LATIN AND GREEK. 

Cicero.—Pro Milone. By F. G. PraisrTowg, M.A. Lond. and Camb., 
and W. F. Masom, M.A. Lond. Text and Notes. 38. 6d. Vocab- 
ulary. 1S. 

Demosthenes,—De Corona. Translation, with Test Papers. By 
T. T. Jerrrry, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 3S. 6d. 

Euripides.—Bacchae. By J. Tuoursos, M.A. Camb., and B. J 
Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb. Textand Notes. 3S. 6d. Vocabulary. 1S. 

Horace.—Odes, Book Ilil. By A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and 
B. J. Haves, M.A. Text and Notes. is. Gd. Vocabulary. Is. 

Livy.—Book IX. By W. J. Woopuovsg, M.A., late Craven Fellow in the 

niversity of Oxford. Text and Notes. 3S. 6d. Vocabulary. 1S. 


Sophocles.—Antigone. Bv A. H. Actcrort, M.A., and B. J. Havgs, 
.A. Lond. and Camb. Text and Notes. 28. 6d. Vocabulary. 1S. 


OATALOGUE OP THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES, AND LIST OF 
BOOKS classified for CAMBRIDGE and OXFORD LOCALS, London 
University (including the Special Subjects for 1900 and 1901), Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, Central Welsh Board, Science and Art Department, and 
other Examinations, free on application. 
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EXAMINATIONS, 1900 AND 1901. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


MATRICULATION, 1900. 


For June, 1900. 


CAHSAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Book IV., 
Ch. 2o-Book V., Ch. 23. With Two Maps. Texr and Norks, 2s. 6d. 
VOCABULARY, 18. 6d. TRANSLATION. ls. 6d. IN One VoLcME, 4s. 6d. 


HBURIPIDES.—HECUBA. Texr and NorEs, 3s. Gd. TRANS- 


LATION, 18. 6d. IN Ong VoLuM«E, 4s. Gd. 


MATRICULATION, 1901. 


For January, 1901. 
VERGIL.—AHNHID, Book II. Text and Notes, 1s. 6d. 


VOCABULARY, 18. TRANSLATION, 18, IN ONE VoLuME, 38. 


ABSCHYLUS.—PROMETHNHEUS VINCTUS. Text and 


Notes, 28. 6d. TRANSLATION, 1s. 6d. IN One Votume, 38. 6d. 


For June, 1901. 
SALLUST.—CATILINH. Text and Nores, 2s. 6d. VocaBu- 


LARY, 18, 6d. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN Ong VoLu{Ēme, 4s. 6d. 


LUOIAN.—-CHARON AND TIMON. Text and Nores, 
38. 6d. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN One VotuME, 48, 6d. 


[Zn preparation. 


INTER. ARTS, 1900. 


CICHRO.—DH OFFICIIS, Book III Texr and Notes, 


3s. 6d, VocaBuLaRY, 1s, TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. In ONE VoLuME, 5s. 6d. 


HORACH.—ODHS AND EPODHS. Text and Notes, 


Opes, 3s. 6d. ; Evopzs, 1s. 6d. TRANSLATION with VocABULARY, 2s, 6d. 


p vu rid OF ROME, 202-78 s.c. With TEST QUESTIONS. 
4s. 6d. 
SYNOPSIS OF ROMAN HISTORY, 202-78 s.c. Two 


Parts, 1s, each. 


PLATO.—ION. Uniform with De Officiis TII. 
SOPHOCLHES—ANTIGONH. Text and Notes, 2s. 6d. 


VOCABULARY, 18. TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. IN One VoLume, 48. 6d. 


PE GREECH, 440-362 s.c. With Test Quzs- 


tions. 48. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS OF GRHCIAN HISTORY, Part II, 


495-405 B.C., and Part IIL., 405-323 B.c. With Test Questions. 1g, each. 


eC eee AND KNIGHT'S TALE. 
8. . 


SHAKESPEARE. —A | MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. 2s. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS, 1900. 


CICHRO.—PRO SULLA. TRANSLATION, 28. 8d. 
LUORETIUS. Book V. TRANSLATION, 2s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANHS.—VHSPAH. TRANLATION, 2s. 6d. No- 


TABILIA, 18. 


THUCYDIDHS. -Book II. TRANSLATION, 3s. 6d. 
pu OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1660-1882. 
8. . 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, and List of 
Books classified for London University (including the Special Subjects for 
Inter. Arts and B.A.,1901), Cambridge and Oxford Local, College of Preceptors', 
Science and Art Department, and other Examinations, /ree on application. 


Lonpon: W. B. CLIVE, 
THE UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PRESS 
(University Correspondence College Press), 
13 DookKsELLEKs Row, LoNnvon, W.C. 
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Quarter Page ... .. 115 © One-EighthPage ... 017 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prepaip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Bonola Mips, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships &c.— 
6d. per li 


; ne ; minimum charge, 5s. 
Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.—3o words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 
Leotures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. 
each 8 words after, 6d 


An extra fee of One SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that Letters addressed to INITIALS or fo FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
Office." 

At Drick respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
"Tug PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Office, 3 BRoADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C. should 
be made payable to WiLLIAM Rice; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, "The 
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Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating Jull name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
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Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupcATE HI Lt, E.C. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION EXHIBITION. 


T was a happy inspiration of the representative Committee 
which met at the Foreign Office eighteen months ago to 
suggest a preliminary exhibition in London from which the 
Paris exhibit might afterwards be selected, and when the 
Committee then appointed Mr. J. Fischer Williams as their 
Secretary its success was assured. It was he who induced 
the older Universities and the great public schools, who do not 
readily lend themselves to democratic movements, to take their 
full share in the work ; and it is what we may call the antiqui- 
ties which form the most picturesque, if not the most instructive, 
feature of the Exhibition. The site was not specially adapted 
for the show, though the best was made of it—a long corridor 
with a double gangway on the ground floor, and for the technical 
part a great hall on the first floor, approached by dark passages 
and a darker staircase. For the weaker sex the total absence of 
seats was a serious drawback ; except at the refreshment bar, it 
was a case of perpetual motion. 

To begin with the Universities. Oxford is conspicuous for 
its photographs. France has not anything to show so fair’as 
Magdalen and New College, the Bodleian, and the “ Broad." 
The one object round which there was generally a crowd was 
the paper shown up by Mr. Gladstone in the Greats Schools of 
1831. It is curious to note the dominant analytic tendency so 
happily taken off in Puach’s * Papa, what is Cerberus?” “The 
subject, my boy, may be divided into three heads.” Here is 
Mr. Gladstone's definition of Conscience : “ Conscience is a 
faculty existing within us, having power to take cognizance of 
actions as moral, pronouncing sentence upon them as good or 
evil, and therefore alleging an authoritative commission to 
direct the conduct.” Then, as later, Mr. Gladstone was a devout 
follower of Butler. A curious relic is the * Correctoris flagellum 
e Coll. Lincolniensi," a formidable four-tailed scourge of whip- 
cord employed by thesub-rector. Athletics and boating receive 
their full share of attention. Cambridge is distinguished from 
the sister University by a display of the work produced by the 
Engineering School. In the newer Universities and University 
colleges the mechanical arts naturally take the first place. The 
philosopher and the philologist cannot exhibit his handiwork 
like the engineer or the manufacturer, or even the physicist. 
We were particularly impressed by the botanical exhibits of 
University College, London, and^the weaving shed of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
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Passing on to the public schools, we find a vast amount of 
interesting information scattered up and down, but. for want of 
co-ordination and correlation, it is not likely to prove very 
profitable. For instance, most schools send up time-tables, but 
they are not drawn up on any definite plan. Those of Eton 
omit to state the length of a lesson. One generalization we 
may safely make. English, the language and the literature, is 
not seriously studied in our public schools. In the Eton time- 
tables we find only one lesson a week for the First Form (the 
lowest) English and Latin.” For the “First Hundred” and 
the Army Class, there is no English. Verse-making, Latin and 
Greek, is still in full swing. There is an excellent Paris Ex- 
hibition Ode by an Eton boy, of which we may quote the first 
stanza :— 

Urbs quam fatetur Gallica maximam, 
Nec pauca jactat, terra suum decus, 
Nunc orbis allatas remotis 
Partibus expositura merces. 


Even headmasters are not infallible, and we were amused to 
find in the Clifton exhibit a copy with, * Tu quia pectus adhuc 
amantem Fecisti acerbum ” (** You changed a wholesome heart to 
gall”), signed “prize given by J. M. W." Winchester bas a 
wonderful exhibition of relics of the past, from the charter of 
foundation in 1382 downwards. We have a Bursar’s roll of the 
expenses of the college, and “ long rolls” from 1668 downwards, a 
MS. dictionary of “notions,” the “ Remedy ring” worn by the 
prefect of hall when a half-holiday was given, and a boy’s letter 
describing the great rebellion of 1818. Under a glass case a 
" bibling rod” is exhibited, but the “ground ash for tunding,” 
mentioned in the catalogue, had mysteriously disappeared when 
we visited the exhibition. We pass from the most ancient to 
the most modern foundations, and note the admirably clear 
time-table of Cheltenham College, and of Haileybury (the latter 
shown in a coloured diagram), the English essays in which 
Marlborough College shines, the time-table of the Rugby Army 
Class, which gives twenty-seven hours a week in school and 
twenty-eight hours of preparation (English here has four hours 
assigned to it). 

Among private schools Bedales makes an attractive show, 
with its photographs of boys employed in all sorts of rural 
occupations, and its specimens of book-binding, basket-weaving, 
and wood-carving. 

Among girls’ schools, those of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company are to the front, and, among individual institutions, 
the North London Collegiate School and the Allen Olney 
School, Hampstead, are conspicuous. Here, in marked contrast 
to the boys' school, history and geography are regarded as 
serious studies ; and the maps and diagrams drawn, partly by 
teachers, partly by pupils, are most instructive. Of language- 
teaching there is little trace, but. we noted an album with 
spirited illustrations of *;Eneid? V., by a pupil of the Notting 
Hill School. 

The evidence of the activitity of training colleges for secondary 
teachers was most welcome. From the Cambridge Training 
College there wasa graphic animal ladder from the mollusc to 
man, with a rung missing between the ape and the child, and 
students! notes on visualization, more curious than instructive 
(Sunday was seen as " peat-black pillars in a dull misty atmo- 
sphere) ; Owens Day Training College sent some students! note- 
books showing very clearly the thorough instruction. there 
given. 

At the primary and technical exhibits we can only glance. 
Those from the London School board, from Birmingham, 
Manchester, Nottingham, and Bristol, show “ what thin par- 
titions do the bounds divide? between primary and secondary. 
For instance, headings in the London Board Catalogue 
are * Nature Sketches, Machine Construction, Botanical Models 
by a Pupil, Botanical Micrographs, Designs for Book-covers, 
Stencils Designed and Cut.” Manchester sends an etíective 
diagram illustrating the correlation of education in the City 
of Manchester. Why have we not similar diagrams from 
Birmingham and Liverpool, the two cities which have done 
most in this direction? Denominational education is repre- 
sented by the British and Foreign School Society, the National 
Society, and the Wesleyan Education Committee. In all these 
schools we rejoice to see what a large part hand-work now 
plays, from kindergarten mats for the infants up to metal- 
carving in the hiyher-grade schools. Some of the girls’ 
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needlework is as neat and finished as in the days when 
virtually nothing else was taught in girls! schools. 

The Great Hall is occupied mainly with the exhibits of the 
Technical Committees of County Councils, but various private 
or semi-private associations are also represented, such as the 
Teachers’ Guild, the Froebel Society (which sends excellent 
specimens of infants! work), the Sloyd Association, and the 
Geographical Association. The most attractive spot in the 
room is the corner devoted to the Royal Drawing Society. 
Mr. Ablett, or his method, has evoked real genius—we do 
not use the word lightly. Some of the memory sketches show 
artistic imagination and mastery of form that suggest infinite 
possibilities. 

Let us attempt to sum up our general impression of the 
Exhibition. To say that it isan outward and visible sign, both 
of the vigorous life and of the chaotic condition of English 
education, is a platitude. Does it not suggest also some way 
whereby cosmos can be evolved from chaos? The moral that 
Renan drew after visiting the first Par.s International Exhibi- 
tion was, “ Combien de choses y a-t-il dans ce monde dont un 
philosophe peut se passer”; and such was doubtless the 
reflection of the few philosophic headmasters of public schools 
who found leisure to visit the Imperial Institute. At the con- 
ferences they were conspicuous by their absence. But many, 
who have neither the years nor the gravity that “ bring the 
philosophic mind,” must have felt that a few stray hints was all 
that they could hope to gather from a visit, or even several 
visits, to a Christmas holidays show. To produce permanent 
effects, the Exhibition must be permanent. Is it not possible 
to make this exhibit the nucleus of a pedagogic museum? If 
such a museum were properly arranged— not by institutions, 
but by subjects — and were kept up to date ; if it were possible, 
for instance, to see how geography was taught in typical schools 
of various grades--with what appliances, what methods, and 
what results—we cannot doubt that, at a small cost, a powerful 
stimulus would be given to teachers and teaching throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

We hope next month to give a detailed account of the 
Technical Exhibition. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


HE Assistant- Masters’ Association is sometimes accused of 
working on “narrow trade union” lines, because it 
occupies itself chiefly with questions relating to salaries and 
pensions, security of tenure and hours of service. It may seem 
deplorable that so much emphasis should have been laid upon the 
economic aspect of education, but it requires but little reflection 
to show that the material well-being of the teaching profession 
is the first condition of its efficiency. 

No one at present is likely to assert that the profession has 
reached a satisfactory state of efficiency. Of the men teachers, 
exclusive of the visiting staff, it appears from the Return of 
1897 that only 55 per cent. are graduates, and the scholastic 
qualifications of many of the graduates are absurdly inadequate. 
A’ number of them, moreover, enter the profession without any 
serious intention of devoting themselves to education. As we 
are all aware, the schoolroom often serves as a temporary doss- 
house for stranded graduates. Further, we are assured by those 
in a position to know that the best University men show an ever 
increasing disinclination to enter the profession. For this state 
of affairs there is only one conceivable remedy. It is clear, and 
has for a long time been clear, that, if the standard of efficiency 
is to be raised, the profession must be closed to all those who do 
not intend to make teaching the serious business of their lives, 
and who are not prepared to qualify themselves in a special 
manner for the work. Measures of reform that have already 
been accepted in principle will have to be carried into practice : 
that is, each intending teacher must, as in France and Germany, 
possess certain stated minimum scholastic qualifications de- 
termined by the particular nature of the class-work he or she is 
going to do, and, further, no person should be admitted into the 
ranks who has not undergone some sort of professional training 
and passed through a period of probation. According to the 
recommendations of the Training of Teachers Joint Committee, 
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the course of professional training and the period of probation 
should cover at least a period of two years. 

Now—and this is the point upon which it appears necessary 
to insist —it will be difficult to get persons willing and able to 
equip themselves in this thorough manner for their work, and 
to spend time and money in so doing, unless the profession 
offers them better prospects than it does at present—unless it 
offers them an assured position. This it most certainly cannot 
do until the questions of salary and pensions, of security of 
tenure and of hours of service have been satisfactorily settled. 
The work, therefore, that the Assistant-Masters are now doing 
must be done not only for their own sake, but also for the sake 
of the schools and the scholars ; and, if it absorbs all their 
energies, they, at least, cannot be blamed, for it seems certain 
that what has been done by the State for the French and 
German teacher will in England have to be done by the assistant- 
master himself. 

The charge that is brought against the Assistant-Masters' 
Association has also been brought against the National Union 
of Teachers, and with equal lack of reason. Whatever has 
been done by the Union to improve the conditions under which 
the elementary teacher works and lives has rendered it easier 
for him to do his work efficiently. And that which remains to 
be done is enough to dishearten the most hopeful. Here, again, 
as in the case of secondary education, administrative reform is 
the necessary condition of progress in educational efficiency ; 
and administrative reform is mainly a question of money. Ex- 
penditure of money will, for instance, alone raise the supply of 
suitable pupil-teachers, reduce the number of children that can 
be taught in the same class, and do away with the absurd 
Article 68 (3) —" Young women over eighteen years of age, who 
have no professional qualification whatever, except that, in the 
opinion of the inspector, they are presentable young persons. 
and can give evidence that they have been successfully 
vaccinated.” In short, there is nothing more certain than that, 
before the work of education can be efficiently performed, the 
economic condition of the teacher must reach a level that has 
not yet been attained—far from it! And, if the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association and the National Union of Teachers were 
to devote their undivided energies to raising this level, their 
work would be of paramount importance. It is little to the 
credit of the teachers who still remain outside these organiza- 
tions that they do not see the necessity of joining in a work 
that so nearly concerns their own interests and the highest 
interests of the profession to which they belong. 

If comparisons, however, are to be drawn, it may well be 
noted that there is a characteristic of the teaching profession, 
regarded as a whole, which does bear a not remote resemblance 
to a well known feature of trade unionism. In tracing the 
development of trade unions, Mr. William Sanders makes, in 
the Ethical World, a statement which no one who has had 
anything to do with the work of organizing the masses is likely 
to dispute. He says that : * The trade union movement has, it 
is true, accomplished much. It has given to the higher class of 
artizan the priceless boon of an independent spirit and a courage 
to resist much industrialinjustice. But the hope of a harmonious 
amalgamation or federation of organized trades seems as far off 
as ever. So far from there being a possibility of the formation 
of a universal trade union, which has ever been the dream of 
the best and most unselfish of trade unionists, the tendency 
seems to point directly the other way. With the growth of 
strength in the organization of the workers in one particular 
industry grows the spirit of trade selfishness and sectional 
strife, more bitter than exists, according to the Marxian dogma, 
between class and class. For practical illustrations of this, one 
has only to turn to the history of the modern labour movement 
and the records of trade disputes. 

There can be little doubt that an observant outsider would be 
tempted to apply the same criticisms, in a modified form, to the 
educational movement. The teaching profession, elementary 
and secondary, is at present split up into a number of sections 
which do not appear to be animated by an ardent desire for 
joint action. We have among others the Headmasters! Confer- 
ence (1870), the National Union of Teachers (1870) with its 
forty thousand members, the Association of Headmistresses 
(1874), the Private Schools! Association (1883), the Assistant- 
Mistresses’ Association (1884), the Teachers! Guild (1885), the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters (1890), and the As- 
sociation of Assistant-Masters. The observant outsider would 


find in the examination of this list some cause for wonder. He 
would, for instance, fail to understand why two separate associa- 
tions of endowed school headmasters—the Conference and the 
L.A.H.M.—were needed, or why secondary assistant masters 
and mistresses were divided, seeing that, after all, they have 
common interests. He would be surprised to learn that the 
Teachers’ Guild, which alone of the above bodies represents all 
sections of teachers, is, in spite of its aims and efforts, regarded 
by many as a section among sections. He would further be 
amazed to hear that these bodies, elementary and secondary, had 
not yet found some method of uniting their forces, in order the 
more surely to realize common ends. Nor would his amaze- 
ment be diminished when he was given to understand that in 
England an exceptionally powerful and concentrated extraneous 
force was needed to set in motion the educational machinery 
provided by the State, and that this motive power had to be 
supplied by the teaching profession; for the general public was, 
on the whole, either indifferent to or ignorant of our educational 
needs. 

* l'union fait la force” is a well worn truism, but, like most 
truisms, it has to be content with lip-worship. Some enter- 
prising writer, with time to spare, might explain why this is 
so, illustrating his thesis by references to the educational and 
trade union movements. The result would be a highly instructive 
psychological study. 


NATURE STUDY IN SCHOOLS. 


N important conference was held in Edinburgh, towards the 
L end of last year, attended by about one hundred and fifty 
head teachers, inspectors, members of School Boards, and others 
interested in educational matters, to consider methods of carrying on 
Nature study in schools. Prof. James Geikie, D.C. L., F.R.S., was in 
the chair, and, on opening the proceedings, referred to the greatness 
and importance of method in the teaching of such a subject as Nature 
study. 

Mr. Wilbur S. Jackman, A.B. (Harvard), Dean and Professor of 
Natural Science of the New Normal Training College for Teachers, 
Chicago, was present, and delivered an address on ‘‘ Nature Study: 
its Methods and Results in School Practice.” He dwelt on the great 
sub-division that had taken place in the realm of human knowledge 
during the last quarter of the century, and remarked that, in school 
curricula, it frequently appeared as though a specialist thoroughly 
believed that, if his own special subject were taught, the need for 
everything else disappeared ; but this is quite a false impression. 
Before beginning an account of his Nature study methods, he felt it 
necessary to emphasize the importance of a clearly defined ideal as to 
what an educated being should be, since this, necessarily, is all-important 
for the teacher. It was his belief that the vagueness in our ideals had 
led to much of the confusion of method in our schools, and it is only as 
our ideals become more clear that our methods of instruction become 
more scientific, and our teaching rises higher and higher towards the 
plane of an art. There were many ideals to be found in America, as 
in Great Britain and on the Continent—ideals of everv kind; and out 
of the clash of these there is gradually growing an ideal of a higher and 
better type—that of the human being who shall be truly free. The 
essence of this freedom, he thought, lay in what he called the 
** Privilege of the Initiative," which was summed up in the motto of 
the Cook County Normal School, given by Colonel Parker, that there 
shall be nothing between the individual and his success but himself. 

Except in the rarest instances, it is found that in our schools this 
ideal of freedom is entirely wanting—that is, the child has no initiative. 
The teacher dictates everything, chooses what is to be read, sets the 
problems in arithmetic, furnishes the designs in drawing. provides the 
models in manual training, sets the copy in writing. Of late years, 
however, a desire has grown up to know more of the natural sprines of 
a child's conduct—witness the great development of Child Studv 
Associations in America and Great Britain. Even the casual studv of 
children's springs of action shows that they lie in the things they find 
immediately about them in the realm of Nature and of man. He would, 
however, have it clearly understood that he made no distinction between’ 
the realm of Nature and of man, since, properlv speaking, Nature included 
al. To illustrate the methods which he and his colleagues had adopted 
for the study of Nature, he showed an interesting collection of pictures 
and exercises done by the children in the Training School. He remarked 
at the outset that the world exists mainly for the children as a world of 
colour, and, if thisis so, it demands the use of a brush for its expression. 
Hence, children are encouraged to observe so much as they will. and to 
know their observations by recording them in a colour sketch ; this they 
do from the day they first enter school. It is the teacher's function to 
allow the child to observe freely, and to/encourage him. to observe more 
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exactly than he has done before. It is a frequent delusion that children 
are, naturally, good observers, whereas they are, naturally, very bad 
observers. But it is still more the teacher's function to aid the pupil 
to find means of expression for his observations, to show him how to use 
a brush and chalk. The seasonal changes which Nature undergoes 
naturally attract very considerably the attention of children so that 
their records tend to emphasize these. 

In the Training School the principle of the methods employed is that 
in every case progress should be from the simple to the complex, from 
the whole to its parts. Thus, beginning with the landscape, the 
pupils advance to the consideration of its constituent features of sky, 
earth, and the trees, &c. ; each of these raising questions which they 
themselves must solve under the guidance of their teacher. This leads 
to a study of natural science in the more limited sense, and demands 
some development in the form of expression, #.¢., writing and read- 
ing. The lecturer then gave a most interesting account of how the 
children learned to write, and how they construct for themselves their 
own reading books, copies of which he was able to show tlie audience. 
After further illustrating the methods adopted in the school, and 
especially describing the out-dcor excursion side, he concluded an 
eloquent address by urging the importance of the study of Nature, as 
an essential for the development of true and free citizens. 

Papers were further contributed by Mr. Robert Smith, B.Sc., 
University College, Dundee, who described Nature study excursions 
carried on in connexion with the Dunfermline Board schools; by 
Mr. Robert Blair, M. A., H.M.I.S. for Science, in which he strongly 
urged the adoption of the methods described by Professor Jackman ; 
and by Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., University of Aberdeen, 
who especially warned teachers against making Nature study a routine 
code subject. 

A general discussion then followed, in which Prof. Crum Brown, 
Mr. W. B. Blaikie, Dr. Dunn, Miss Flora Stevenson, Prof. Patrick 
Geddes, and others took part. A motion was unanimously adopted 
that a Committee be formed to consider the methods and possibilities 
of Nature study in schools, and to facilitate the training of teachers in 
this subject. Of this Committee Mr, T. R. Marr, Outlook Tower, 
Castle Hill, Edinburgh, is acting as Hon. Secretary, and would be glad 
to give such information as may be possible to those interested. 


OVERFLOWING NUMBERS IN WOMEN'S 
COLLEGES. 


E the present session, 1899-1900, the women’s 
colleges throughout Great Britain are filled almost to 
the point of overflowing, showing unexampled prosperity. 
The following facts have been supplied with regard to the 
numbers. The last report of Girton College shows a hundred 
and ten students in residence. Both Girton and Newnham have 
been quite full for years—a fact which has led to the raising of 
the standard for admission to both colleges. Girton suffers 
so much inconvenience from lack of space that at the present 
moment extensive additions are being erected. They consist 
of a new hall, kitchen, and larders, the inconvenience being 
mainly felt in the domestic department ; a few sets of students’ 
rooms will be added at the same time. These alterations will 
cost £40,000, of which £20,000 has already been subscribed. 
Moreover, past and present students have raised a sufficient 
sum for a handsome swimming bath, nearly completed, and 
costing several thousand pounds, quite apart from the large 
sum just mentioned. The Council of Girton College have 
never before refused so many applicants for admission to the 
college as during the few months which preceded the opening 
of the present session. 

New iham's three halls, Old Hall, Clough Hall, and Sidgwick 
Hall, are filled by a hundred and sixty-five students ; already 
thirty students are entered for admission in October, 1900 ; each 
will have passed an entrance or qualifying examination, the 
standard of which has recently been raised. During the past 
year Newnham has erected in the town a biological laboratory, 
known as the Balfour Laboratory, close to the University 
laboratories and museums, which is found convenient and 
satisfactory. Newnham has also recently concluded a very 
important negotiation with St. John’s College. The site of the 
Newnham buildings was leasehold, the lease being held of 
St. John’s. This has been purchased for £18,000, of which 
£14,000 has been subscribed. 

Bedford College, Baker Street, London, is now recognized as 
a constituent college of London University, receiving quite a 
respectable quota of the Government grant to University 
colleges, amounting to £1,200. Its students now number a 
hundred and eighty, of whom between thirty and forty are 


resident. As the college is mainly non-residential, the pressure 
of numbers is not so much felt as in a residential college. 

Queen’s College, Harley Street, has about the same number 
of resident students as Bedford College, and about two hundred 
and sixty day pupils. Of course a considerable number of these 
follow classes, and are non-matriculated students. The same 
remark is also true of the King’s College Ladies’ Department, 
which has been working at Kensington Square for some years. 

University College, London, entered 80 new students this 
session, a number somewhat above the average. There are 
between 200 and 300 women students. 

At Oxford the same conditions prevail as at Cambridge. 
The well known Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Miss 
Wordsworth, reminds women that it is unwise to build greatly 
on large numbers, since the present war must impoverish the 
country, and it is common for people to economize on their 
daughters’ education before anything else. Together with 
St. Hugh's Hall, Lady Margaret accommodates fifty students ; 
at the present moment the Council hardly know where to turn 
for room. 

Somerville College was extended in 1895. It is now quite 
full, with seventy-six students; only lack of room prevented 
more being accepted. . 

St. Hilda's provided additional accommodation for twelve 
students in 1898, and has now twenty-five students in residence, 
a larger number than ever before. Besides students resident 
in colleges and halls, Oxford has thirty-two home students 
under supervision, who attend the University classes ; they are 
an excellent body of workers, and have been known to win 
more “Firsts” than any of the women’s colleges. 

Owens College, Manchester, one of the constituent colleges 
of Victoria University, has this session I21 women students, 
including the Day Training Department. This is the largest 
figure it has yet reached, and the same remark was true of the 
previous session. Of the number named, 100 students are 
working for the degree examination of Victoria University. 

The Yorkshire College, Leeds, has now 130 women students, 
an advance of seven on the previous year, and the highest 
number ever attained. 

Wales would deprecate any omission of her achievements. 
At Alexandra Hall, the hostel for the women students of 
University College, Aberystwyth, there are now 181 women 
students. The Hall was only opened in 1896, and had almost 
immediately to be extended. Aberdare Hall, Cardiff, has had 
to open an overflow house for its 57 resident students. A 
large number of non-resident students follow the courses at 
University College. Bangor has 50 resident and 40 non- 
resident students—the largest number it has ever had. 

Miss Galloway, of Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, has 
kindly supplied the figures for the Northern Universities. 
In some respects they are the most striking of all. Glasgow 
has the largest number of women students it has ever had— 
333. The number for the previous year was 288. Edinburgh 
has 320 (medical students not included, as at Glasgow). St. 
Andrews has 110 women students, and Aberdeen 108. The 
total number of women students in Scotland is 871, of which 
number 772 are matriculated. All the Scotch Universities 
have now provided halls of residence for women students. At 
the present moment, Alexandra College, Dublin, is in the 
hands of the builders, large additions being made to accommo- 
date more than 300 students. A certain number of these are 
resident. The additions will cost £7,500, half of which has 
now been subscribed. 

It may here be remarked that the overflowing state of the 
women's colleges extends to the London School of Medicine 
for Women. The session of 1899-1900 opened with 208 
students. The School is now being rebuilt, two of the three 
wings having been completed, and the third and last, being 
promised for 1900. The completed cost of the entire building 
will then be more than £30,000. C. 5, dX 


ROUND THE COMMON-ROOM TABLE. 


HE scholarship-hunting season had begun, and, as the 
T school was well known for its University successes, the 
“form” of various promising candidates was apt to be eagerly 
discussed in the common room. The Science Master had 
no one going up, and was inclined to a.pessimistic view of 
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things in general. On the other hand, the Classical Master 
had several “colts” from whom he looked for great things, and 
the Mathematical Master was far from despondent. 

* Jones ought to have a great look-in at Balliol,” quoth he of 
Classics ; * and Smith and Robinson should be certain of good 
things during the term." 

“That's good!” chimed in the Mathematical Master. “I 
ought to get a couple. Brown, by the way, might make a very 
fair show at Trinity, and in that case we should have quite a 
tolerable record." 

* Record !” sniffed the Scientific pessimist, with huge scorn ; 
“that seems to be your only idea. You don’t either of you 
care a hang about the boys’ own interests. As long as you can 
stick another feather in your caps, you are satisfied.” 

“Nay, friend,” the Classical Master remonstrated ; “it is 
surely to the boys’ interests that they should get scholarships. 
And, if we choose to give ourselves the credit for their success, 
we may possibly be taking a somewhat selfish view ; but that 
does not alter the merit of the performance"  . 

“Exactly,” retorted the Science Master ; “that is just what 
I maintain. The ‘merit of the performance’ is all that you 
care about. You are the trainers, and they are the animals in 
training, whose business in life it is not to disappoint your 
expectations.” . 

“Half a minute!” interposed the Mathematical man ; “ your 
ardour carries you away somewhat. The point is, as I take it, 
not in what light we regard the success of a boy, but whether 
we may not claim to have done him a service in assisting him 
to gain a scholarship.” 

“Very well,” replied the Science Master; “I'll take issue on 
that ground, if you like. I am free to maintain that in nine 
cases out of ten you are so far from doing the boy a service that 
you have positively done him a material injury in encouraging 
and aiding him to go to the University.” 

“ Steady, old man!” soothingly remarked the Classical 
Master ; '* you surely can't go quite so far as that.” 

*[ can, though," snapped the representative of Science. 
“I repeat deliberately that in the majority of cases you are 
ruining a boy's chances in life by allowing him to go to the 
University. Look here, now! Most of the boys we send up 
have to earn their living. Well, one of them gets a scholarship 
of £80, well say. With an exhibition or an allowance from 
home, or both, he may get altogether from £150 to £200 a year 
atthe'Varsity. Little enough, too, as I think you'll all admit.” 

* Quite," feelingly murmured the Classical Master, as the 
vision of many bills, some still unpaid, arose before him. 

"Well, resumed Science, “the boy gets a first and second 
in Classics at Oxford, or somewhere in the second half of the 
Wranglers at Cambridge. What is he to do with his degree ? 
One of two things—he must be a parson or a schoolmaster. 
Or, most vicious of all courses, he may combine the two.” 

“No!” interjected the Modern Language Master (a silent 
individual as a rule); “I protest against side-issues. We'll 
keep the clerical-schoolmaster question for another evening, 
please." 

The Science Master ignored the interruption, and proceeded : 
* [n either case he enters an overcrowded profession. As a 
schoolmaster he will find his degree a mere drug in the market. 
Even two firsts at Oxford, or a one-one at Cambridge, or a high 
Wranglership, are no longer uncommon. And, unless he is 
an old boy of one of the great public schools, or has some 
influential backing, he will dodder about schools other than the 
few leading ones, slaving away year after year for a mere 
pittance, never able to marry, after a few years decreasing in 
efficiency, and therefore in market value H 

* Quite so, quite so," interrupted the Mathematical Master. 
* We know all that. Now take him as a parson." 

* H'm !" grunted the Science Master. “ He will be a parson 
to earn a living, not because he has any inclination to the 
Church, and he will be an addition to the great army of those 
who have taken Orders because they couldn't find anything 
else to do." 

“That’s all very well,” hastily remarked the Classical 
Master; “but a man with a really good degree could get a 
fellowship, or a first-rate professorship." 

“He can, I admit,” said the Science Master ; “but such a 
thing can only possibly happen in a very limited number of 
cases. And, on the other hand, the majority of men get poor 
degrees—even scholars, mind you—and are in a still worse 
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position. They become underpaid, underfed, overworked 
ushers in fifth-rate schools, or, once again, parsons.” 

“ But," asked the Modern Language Master, more or less 
timidly, *is a man likely to make the worse clergyman because 
he has a poor degree ?” 

“At any rate," sharply replied the pessimist, “he will prob- 
ably be a better one the more intellectual ability he has. And 
he will certainly be a worse one if he has entered the profession 
as a fis aller, and not from any definite—excuse the cant jargon 
—‘call’?!” 

“Apart from the absurdity,” the Classical man pompously 
began, “of assuming that a man's degree is any test of his 
intellectual ability " 

“Oh! never mind that now," broke in the Mathematical 
Master. "Pass me a cigarette! I've just time for one, before 
taking Brown in extra maths. I’m bound to get him a scholar- 
ship, say what you like.” 

* Tell him to go into business,” growled the Science Master. 
* Helll have a chance of making some money then.” 

* Yes," said the Classical Master, with fine scorn ; " money is 
your ideal. You have no care for literary culture or ? 

“All right!” interposed the Modern Language Master, who 
scented danger. “Weve had about enough for to-night; the 
rest will keep. It’s like most other things—there's a good deal 
to be said on both sides, and each man exaggerates his own 
case. And, after all, we must get successes — the parents 


demand them, the boys want them, and they do us good." 
A. H. W. 


HOLIDAY FRENCH COURSES.—GRENOBLE. 
By G. DUTHIE. 


Th articles on the Cours de Vacances at Lisieux and at 

Geneva in the October number of the /curnal of Educa- 
tion tempt one to say a word for the more recently instituted 
cours at Grenoble. Without doubt the best holiday course as 
yet provided is that of Geneva University, where they have 
such excellent professors as MM. Bouvier, Roget, Zbinden, and 
Thudicum Unfortunately, the period during which the lectures 
are given does not fit in with the holidays of British secondary 
schools, and a fortnight of the six weeks’ course is over before 
the end of July; but, as the lectures can be taken up at any 
point without inconvenience, this leaves a clear month of good 
work at French. At Grenoble the system is completely different, 
and the cours extend over four months— July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October—each month’s work being a complete course 
in itself. Thus it seems an exceedingly good plan to begin 
work at Geneva, spending the month of August there, and 
finishing up with a month at Grenoble. It is an obvious remark 
that a holiday course is not the best possible method of attaining 
a knowledge of a foreign language. A residence of a year at 
the very least in France is essential for a thoroughly reliable 
acquirement of French. But this is beyond the reach of many, 
and especially of those who have spent all their time in the 
special study of other subjects. The next best thing is a stay 
as long as possible in the foreign country in one's spare 
time, such stay being frequently repeated. If one can take 
advantage of the lectures of professors as distinguished as 
those of Geneva University, so much the better. This for. 
the majority of teachers in Britain can be done only during 
the month of August. "Therefore, begin with Geneva in the 
month of August. The reasons why the cours at Geneva 
are so valuable are, firstly, because the lectures are given 
by specialists in their own subjects ; and, secondly, because 
the Comsfé who arrange the course have had many years’ ex- 
perience, and are always eager to listen to suggestions for the 
improvement of their lectures, from the point of view of teachers 
especially. They have now got their arrangements in excellent 
working order. One has no trouble in securing a residence, in 
finding tutors for any special work, or in obtaining intormation 
for the exploration of the country and of the methods of life 
and of the peculiar merits of its inhabitants. ‘The best life in 
Geneva, too, circles round its University, and one comes in 
contact with the best that Switzerland possesses in the intel- 
lectual world. At the end one leaves with a sense of great 
indebtedness, in particular to M. Bouvier and M. Roget. If, 
after finishing with Geneva, one intends to take advantage of 
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the cours at Grenoble, one has a few days left at the end of 
August to run up to Chamounix and to descend gradually 
towards the capital of the Dauphine, exploring the very inter- 
esting country by the way. At Grenoble, where it has been too 
hot to be pleasant in the month of August, one arrives in time 
for the beautiful weather of September, which is the best month 
in this district. There is a different atmosphere about the 
cours here. They are young yet, being only two years old, and 
one finds the advantage of previous acquaintance with French. 
You have not a list of families presented to you where you can 
hear French exclusively. You have the option of a large 
number of ordinary lodgings and of one pension. French 
families are not so ready to receive outsiders as Swiss families. 
Still such are to be found in Grenoble, and it would be a great 
boon if the Comité de patronage could make a list of them 
for intending visitors next year. We are in a military town 
now, and the same respect is not shown for learning as in 
Geneva. In the Swiss town you find a notice to the effect that 
any noise near the University buildings is forbidden. In 
Grenoble, as everywhere else in France, the University has to 
submit to the military spirit, and a lecturer has meekly to 
cease lecturing as the military band approaches, and wait till 
the music has died away. 

Here one hints at the merits of the cours at Geneva, and one 
finds that even Protestant Grenoble does not love Geneva. 
They have such a terrible accent! But what about the accent 
of the Grenoblois? As to the course at the University here, it 
too is different. At Geneva one was stecped in literature. We 
have now changed to history, law, art, and geography. There 
was nothing more interesting than the various periods of French 
history presented by French minds to foreign students. 

The lectures on civil law and on the penal code were 
equally instructive, especially the former, treated by M. Tartari, 
le doyen of the Law Faculty. The history of art was presented 
by M. Reymond, who is a well known authority. He is the 
author of no less than twenty-three different books on art, and 
is engaged in producing another. His lectures, especially 
to those who were afterwards to take a tour in Italy, were of 
great interest and value. Although literature was not so promin- 
ently represented, one must not omit to mention the admirable 
causertes by M. Conard, a young student of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure of Paris, who is, in the opinion of many, likely to go 
much further. M. Lacuire too, who takes charge of the translation 
from German and English into French, is a thoroughly proficient 
teacher and has an excellent knowledge of all three languages. 
The Cornité, headed by M. Marcel Reymond, do their best to 
make students acquainted with the town and the surrounding 
Alps and places of interest. Mountain climbers are specially 
catered for, and become members of the local Alpine Club on 
payment of a nominal subscription. Grenoble is looked on by 
the French as a capital centre for exploring the French Alps, 
and at the holiday course there are no lectures on Mondays, 
so as to allow time for such exploration. The Dauphiné is 
certainly the most beautiful province in France, and delightful 
excursions can be made in almost any direction, including a visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse ; and from the point of view of health, 
apart altogether from the University course, a sojourn in 
Grenoble and Geneva is one to be strongly recommended. All 
particulars of the course at Grenoble can be had from M. Marcel 
Reymond, Président du Comité de patronage, 4 Place de la 
Constitution, Grenoble. 


EDUCATION EXHIBITION CONFERENCES. 


HE first of these conferences was held, under the direction 
of the College of Preceptors, on the morning of January 9. 
Sir JOSHUA FrrcH was in the chair. 


* CONDITIONS OF THE FORMATION OF A REGISTER OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.” 


Dr. WORMELL, in introducing the subject, said the necessity for 
the registration of schools was apparent when they considered the 
present lack of comprehensive, reliable, and well ordered information. 
The well known fact that there were hundreds of good teachers, men 
and women, anxious to establish schools if they saw any prospect of 


profit in them, contradicted the assumption of a general deficiency of 
secondary schools. A register would contradict such an assumption. 
The register must be more than a list of names—it must convey in- 
formation. It could not, of course, classify schools in order and grades 
of merit ; but it could state the special aim and curriculum of each 
school, and the efficiency must be judged in reference to that aim. 
The English parent would look to the register to inform him where he 
was likely to find what he wanted for his children's education. 
Secondly, a register of efficient schools was wanted in reference to 
grants from the public purse, the safeguarding of endowments, and the 
awarding of scholarships. As all classes of schools should be open to the 
holders of public scholarships, so all classes of schools— public, pro- 
prietary, and private—should submit to reasonable tests of efficiency, 
and be placed on the register when these tests were fulfilled. To 
utilize the resources of every kind in the way of schools was a matter 
not only of economy, but ot justice and regard for the rights of private 
property. Good private schools should be encouraged to increase 
their efficiency and extend their operations. For inefficient schools he 
would prescribe painless extinction. If from the sanitary point of 
view the schools were dangerous, that was a matter for the sanitary 
authority. It would be best for the register of schools to be pre- 
pared, in the first instance, localiy ; but the rules and regulations and 
the test of efficiency should emanate from the Central Authority, and 
there should always be an appeal open to schools from the Local to the 
Central Authority. 


'* EXAMINATIONS, ORAL AND WRITTEN.” 


Prof. WITHERS said that he would confine his remarks to secondary 
schools. In spite of all the progress that had taken place in the last 
twenty years, there were still general apathy and helplessness both of 
public and professional opinion on the subject of examinations, and an 
inquiry into sound and unsound methods was greatly needed. The 
present haphazard system had confessedly a bad effect both on teachers 
and on taught. Mr. Thring, in his fervid protest against the ‘‘ dead hand” 
and the ‘‘cult of the crammer,” had voiced the complaint of the 
teachers. Yet examination and inspection of some sort was absolutely 
necessary. First, the administrative authorities of a school must have 
evidence of the work done. Those who paid the piper must call the 
tune. Secondly, there must be some minimum standard for entering 
the profession. Thirdly, for scholarships, Civil Service appointments, 
&c., there must be competitive examinations. These were some of the 
educational reasons. But, fourthly, the teacher, gua teacher, must 
examine. In order to keep constant contact with the mind of the 
pupil, he will examine at the beginning, middle, and end of every lesson. 
It cannot be psychologically wrong to test instruction. The danger began 
when the examiner was no longer the teacher. Yet the external examiner, 
though often an abuse, had his use as suggesting wider views and 
correcting the idiosyncrasies of the individual teacher. In practice, the 
examiner was often found to work disastrously because he implies a 
syllabus, and because he does not consider the influence that his 
questions will have on future work. Subject to the conditions of 
impartiality and maintaining a high standard, the examiner should be 
in as close touch as possible with the teacher. Therefore he should 
have taught, and, if possible, be still teaching, in a school of the same 
kind. He advised that no large staff of officials should be appointed 
under the new Board of Education, but that the Board should in 
preference employ the services of the College of Preceptors or the 
Universities. The syllabus of work should be propounded in the first 
instance by the school, and then, if necessary, be revised by the Board. 
The certificates awarded should be as few in number as possible, 
awarded on the leaving examination. There should be no set books, 
the object being to test power and faculty. For this purpose written 
was better than oral examination ; yet oral examination had its use. It 
not rarley happened that the questions set were wide of the teaching, and 
the boys came out and called it **a rotten paper." This could not, or, 
rather, should not, happen with vva voe, which was a surer, though 
less searching, instrument. The inspector would begin by asking the 
teacher to ask questions or begin a lesson, and so be saved from 
* bowling wide." For modern languages an oral as well as a paper 
test was essential, as the University of London had begun to recognize. 
In science, again, the tests should be partly oral and partly experi- 
mental. Extreme nervousness, as Mr. Jowett had laid down, ought 
to tell against a candidate, and this was no real hardship. In the highest 
classes a written. examination was indispensable. In the lower 
classes, where the processes were more important than the results, 
inspection, with a brief oral examination, was the best instrument to 
employ. 

Miss E. WILLIAMS then gave a very brief account of the manner 
of conducting the oral examinations for the ayzé;atrom and the 
doctorat. 

Mr. Eve dwelt on the difficulty of conducting a very big examination 
extending over all the country so as to be in touch with the examinees. 
Viva voce was a long process and required special skill in the 
examiners. IIe should be very sorry to abandon examination in set 
books. A fair unseen paper was a most difficult. problem; 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
BOARD.—JANUARY IO. 


** BoTANY TEACHING.” 


Prof. MIALL, who was introduced by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, said: 

While chemistry and physics make rapid progress in schools, the 
teaching of botany is not spreading. This state of things cannot con- 
tinue without serious loss. The leading facts concerning the structure 
and life of plants constitute a first-rate educational opportunity. Agri- 
cultural training is to the fore, and, to give it a scientific basis, our 
teaching of botany must be practical. At present the botany taught in 
schools is little more than a particular form of book-learning. Instead 
of this we want practical, and, as far as possible, experimental, teaching. 

For the present purpose the school course may be divided into three 
sections: I. The child stage, from eight to twelve. At this stage the 
essential point is variety, the avoidance of mental fatigue. 2. The 
second stage, from twelve or thirteen to sixteen, admits of elementary 
systematic science. 3. The third stage, from sixteen or seventeen to 
nineteen, at present in England confined, unfortunately, to children of 
the wealthy. In Stage 1 science should be taught actively by object- 
lessons—a different subject with each lesson. For brevity, my remarks 
on object-lessons may be put in the form of maxims : (1) No technical 
terms in Latin or Greek. (2) No lectures or information lessons. 
(3) No book produced in class. (4) The lesson shall always be founded 
on the actual object, by preference a living object and one that each 
child can handle and examine. (Pictures and lantern-slides are the 
bane of object-lessons.) (5) The teacher shall never tell the children 
anything that they can find out for themselves. 

In the second stage—thirteen to sixteen—natural history should take 
a back seat. Chemistry and physics must be the main study, and 
botany may be kept up by help of the natural history club. 

The third stage that I contemplate is that of the technical school 
adapted for pupils who have already begun the work of life and feel the 
need of more scientific training. How are we to teach botany to such 
young agriculturists? Some teachers would answer: Descriptive and 
systematic botany is the essential thing ; other teachers would advocate 
comparative morphology, a study of vegetable types, mainly crypto- 
gams ; others would favour histology. All these three, in my opinion, 
should be subordinated to the experimental study of the functions of 
plants, especially those of nutrition and reproduction. 

How is this teaching to be given? That is a large question which I 
should not think it advisable to answer even if I had the time and the 
ability. Each teacher must work out his own salvation— find. out 
tentatively what for him is the best method of attaining his object. 
This is actually being done at the present moment in some organized 
science schools under the Science and Art Department, with the co- 
operation of intelligent and sympathetic inspectors. One general 
principle might be stated: each experiment should lead up to a 
question, and the question suggest another experiment to solveit. That 
is the true method of scientific investigation, and our Chairman (Sir 
John Lubbock) will bear me out. That was the method the great 
physiological teacher Ludwig pursued with his pupils. It is like cross- 
ing a river by stepping-stones. At times you will be driven to have 
recourse to the text-book for "he explanation (I at least have been so 
driven), but that is like wetting your feet. 

What, then, are the leading topics for such an experimental course ? 
They are, in my opinion, leaf assimilation, root absorption, the trans- 
port and storage of food, growth, the parts of the flower and the 
functions of each part, fertilization, the formation and ripening of the 
seed, the structure and growth of a variety of seedlings. Such a 
course as I have sketched out in less than a. minute might well take a 
couple of years to work out. 

This leads me to speak on the factor of time in teaching. An hour 
or two at most a week is the usual allowance for botany, and this 
seems to me wholly inadequate and utterly nugatory. This is one 
of the results of our overcrowded time-tables. Every important subject, 
if itis taught at all, should have, roughly, a lesson a day assigned to 
it, and be taught consecutively for a year at the least. 

The requirements for the botany teacher of this hicher course are 
few, but some of them are not generally conceded. (ne is an experi- 
mental plot of ground. The other is a microscope for each student. 
A good working microscope ought to be producible at about half the 
present cost, say at £2. Ss. 

For this heuristic method that I advocate we must have teachers 
who are themselves inquirers, and, if they lack ability or time to inquire 
for themselves, they are not fit to be teachers. Their lamp has gone 
out. 

Thelion in the path of the improved method I am advocating is 
examination. The invariable objection of teachers to whom I recom- 
mend it is: “I wonder if I were to try such a course how my pupils 
would fare in their examinations?” This is a real difficulty. It 
arises mainly from the supposed necessity of examining simultaneously 
a great number of pupils in different parts of the country, and there- 
fore by identical printed papers. This in turn entails a detailed 
syllabus, in order, as it is said, to protect the teacher. His supposed 


protection is, in fact, his absolute subjugation. He is robbed of all 


initiative or freedom. 

What are the remedies for this state of things? I see just one or 
two rays of light. First, in spite of these leading strings, I am con- 
vinced that the teacher fares best who teaches as well as he knows 
how. He will often fail to produce those little technicalities that are 
so dear to the heart of the examiner ; but, if his pupils have a rcal 
grasp of the subject, they will save the situation. Then I also see a 
ray of light in the practice of the Victoria University. Care has 
there been taken that the teachers shall have a large share in the 
examinations. Every professor takes his share in the setting of the 
papers on his subject, and he has an equal share with the external 
examiner in the practical examination of his own men. Further, a board 
of teachers passes every paper that isset, and may reject, without reason 
assigned, unsuitable questions. It is in this direction, by giving more 
weight to the views of teachers in seeing that they are better trained, 
and by giving more time and more liberty to science teachers, that I 
look for progress. 

Prof. Miall's address was followed by a paper by Miss C. vo WYSE, 
on ** Object Lessons in Botany.” Miss Wyse suggested that ** Nature 
lessons” would be a better expression, and maintained the paradox that 
Nature lessons in botany should never be given to young children. Our 
endeavour should be to give children a glimpse into Nature as a whole, 
and to suggest to them that all the parts are correlated. 

Prof. MiALL replied to various queries and objections. He emphasized 
the importance of training teachers; though he was by no means satisfied 
with the kind of training they now got. Botany, he held, might usefully be 
connected with certain school subjects, such as chemistry and physics, but 
not with geography, asthat introduced topicsof which the pupil would have 
no experience. As to technical terms, it was only with a class of children 
that he barred them ; but he was convinced that in all classes the fewer 
used the better. As to classification, he did not intend to depreciate 
its value; but it should not be looked upon as an end in itself. It should 
only come in when the need for it was felt by the pupil. Hehad himself 
wholly abandoned the lecture system, and substituted for it the conver- 
sation class, with the happiest results. 


* JUVENILE RESEARCH.” 


In the afternoon Sir HENRY Roscoe took the Chair, and Prof. 
ARMSTRONG delivered a lecture on the heuristic method, illustrated by 
experiments made by his own family. His youngest boy, of nine, worked 
experiments, showing the weight of a stone in and out of water ; and 
his elder brother determined the weight of gas produced by pouring an 
acid upon chalk. 

Miss EDITH AITKEN (North London Collegiate School) doubted 
how far such a method was applicable to the conditions of school life. 
It did not seem to be possible to get a class to carry out what could be 
called in any sense original research. For this we must substitute 
research under guidance. The individual passes through the same 
stages of development as the race, but his process is more rapid, because 
he is guided and directed by the accumulated experience of the race— 
that was the fundamental principle that ought to guide us in our 
teaching. Let the pupil work along the lines of original research, but 
under guidance, so that he may be saved from divagations and errors 
that have cost the race years—nay, centuries—to rectify. Again, the 
children should be made to realize that their work was not original 
research, and led on to study a real bit of original research— Schiller's 
memoir on the discovery of oxygen, and several others, reprinted by the 
Olympic Club, were quite within the capacity of pupils of fifteen. 
They would thus see the difference between discovering a beaten track 
and the work of real exploration. 

Sir H. Roscoe read an extract from one of Prof. Armstrong’s boys’ 
note-books, which elicited great applause: ‘* My experiments have 
therefore led me to discover the answer to the question, Where the salt 
in the sea comes from. The curious explanation given in Lang's * Blue 
Fairy Book,’ page 159, that there is a mill at the bottom of the sea 
grinding out salt, is not, after all, so devoid of all foundation. Salt 
certainly is being ground off the land and carried into the sea by water, 
and this goes on perpetually, * he sun lifting up the water and keeping 
the mill at work." 

Mr. Brown, of Christs Hospital School, gave a most interesting 
account of how he taught three hundred children in a room converted 
into a laboratory at a cost of less than Z 300. 

In summing up, Prof. ARMSTRONG animadverted strongly on the 
disinclination of boys to think engendered by the present system. ** We 
must turn our public-school system inside out, leave all that is good 
in it, and introdece something of education. ” 


* OgjkcT-LEssoNS IN NATURAL History.” 


Mr. H. Turr, Esq. (lligher-Grade School, Stepney), said :— 
The difference between object-lessons in natural science and ele- 
mentary science is merely one of degree, the latter being more con- 
secutive and systematic. This truth does not seem to have been 
recognized by the Education Department, who suggest that ‘‘ quarries 
and quarrymen” and “Atlantic liners” are specially suitable as 
object-lessons for town schools. They would, doubtless, consider as 
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perfectly satisfactory a list that I once saw on the walls of a higher- 
grade school, which must necessarily have received the sanction of the 
inspector, and which ran: ‘* The albatross, a policeman, the lion, St. 
Pauls Cathedral, Gunpowder Plot," and so on. Object-lessons in 
natural history should be arranged so as to form a graduated system, 
and should lead up to the more systematic study of biology, zoology, 
and botany. A good object-lesson should (1) lead the pupils to make 
observations for themselves ; (2) should enable them to describe what 
they have seen accurately ; (3) should stimulate them to make com- 
parisons with some similar object and note resemblances and differences. 
Object-lessuns in natural history are specially adapted for obtaining 
these results, The metamorphosis of a common butterfly, such as 
Papilio machaon, or the germination of a common plant, are admirable 
subjects for a series of object-lessons. But casual observation is not 
suflicient ; the teacher must lead his pupils to form therefrom some 
deduction. Again, the teacher must insist on the exact and accurate 
record of the observation, either in words or in writing, according to 
the age. ! 

The best educational results are obtained by the comparison of two 
fairly closely related natural objects. Living organisms are particularly 
attractive to the young. They should lead up to the inquiry ** How ” 
rather than ‘t Why," as final causes are beyond their grasp. We 
should lead them to see what the organism is and what the organism 
does. Our end in giving object-lessons is not to train future anatomists 
or physiologists, but to train the general powers of observation, and to 
give an increased interest in the phenomena of life. Living things 
should form an integral part of our object-lessons, and a small 
aquarium, a. breeding-cage or two for larvae. and a few growing plants 
will attord ample material. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE.—JANUARY 13. 


* TERMS OF ADMISSION TO THE REGISTER OF TEACHERS FOR THOSE 
ABOUT TO ENTER THE PROFESSION," i 


Dr. Wormell drew attention to the simplification of the question 
which had come about during the last few years: first, on account of 
the natural progress of public and professional opinion; secondly, 
because the new Act, which was an Act of potentialities, completely 
settled the one difference which, in the opinion of the Royal Commis- 
sion, rendered the task of registration very difficult. The question was 
further simplified by the terms of the reference, which restricted the 
discussion to those about to enter the profession. In spite of this re- 
striction, however, he must say a word on the admission of acting 
teachers, lest he might be misunderstood. The conditions which should 
be enforced for intending teachers could not be imposed on acting 
teachers. Very many of the best known ornaments of the profession, 
if asked what were their qualifications for registration, could give but 
one answer: *' The quality of my work for so many years as evidenced 
by the lives and careers of my pupils, and by the recognition of fellow- 
teachers—this is my only qualification." The registration authority 
must have full liberty to accept these evidences as sufficient in the cases 
of acting teachers, and each case should be decided on its merits. 

Now, as regards the future, what should be the conditions? All 
agreed that a certain level of general education should be reached. In 
other words, there was an academical qualification ; but there was also 
a question of skill in teaching. No one should seek to be placed on the 
register who did not possess (1) a degree or a certificate equivalent to a 
degree ; (2) a certificate or diploma certifying knowledge of the theory, 
and skill in the practice, of education. 

In passing, he might say there was one essential for complete success 
which no council could gauge, and no register chronicle. It was a 
spiritual qualification, difficult to define, but its chief elements were 
sympathy and love. On account of this essential something would have 
to be done, even when the register was formed. Good schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses would still have to exert themselves to persuade 
the heaven-born teachers to recognize and to choose their true vocation. 

What measures were to be taken to secure that the beginner should 
be able to qualify for registration if the two conditions above were to 
be rigorously applied? The answer to this question would be drawn 
from two sources: first, the practice of the Universities with regard to 
the three other learned professions; second, the regulations of the 
Education Department. As the Universities all followed similar 
plans, the practice of one, Cambridge, for instance, might be taken. 
What did Cambridge do for its students in law, medicine, theology ? 
For law, it gave the Law Tripos in two parts, and the lectures and 
degrees in law attached to it. Every facility was given to the budding 
barrister to keep terms at his Inn while waiting for his degree. The 
medical student had the Natural Science Tripos and the three M.B. 
examinations. Two out of the three parts could be taken in three 
years, during which helps and opportunities for demonstrations and 
dis:e-tions were afforded, and between the second and the third M.B. 
examinations hospital work might be interposed. 

The clerical students had their Theological Tripos. Seventy-five per 
cent. did. not go in for this tripos; these, however, must take special 
examinations, and attend the courses of the Regius Professor of Divinity. 


Those who secured one of his certificates, and one of another professor, 
need not proceed afterwards to a theological college. 

Now, it was asked of the Universities that they should give to 
intending teachers similar facilities for professional preparation to those 
given to intending lawyers, doctors, and clergymen. Of the London 
University they were justified in expecting and asking for more. It 
had a grand opportunity of rendering a great national service to educa- 
tion. Its field for practice was so vast and varied, and its scheme at 
this moment so plastic, that teachers were justified in expecting it to do 
much, and to become pre-eminently their University—the University 
for teachers, as well as a teaching University. Great would be the 
disappointment if this University failed to establish a Faculty of 
Education; but it would be nothing short of a scandal if it curtailed 
the little it had done by its diplomas in education. 

If all the Universities and University colleges did as much, even if 
they did no more for our profession than for the others, students would 
find no difficulty in fulfilling the double requirement for registration. 

Next he looked at the regulations of the Education Department for 
training and certification. The curriculum of the training colleges had 
been brought nearer and nearer to that of a University college ; in fact, 
work for a degree might be substituted for the academical part of the 
training, and such colleges as St. Mark’s, Battersea, Borough Road, 
and Stockwell availed themselves of the alternative, using the examina- 
tions of the University of London for the purpose. Clause 60 ? of the 
Code further illustrated the intention of the Department to lift up 
the qualifications to a University level.  ** Graduates of any British 
University in Arts or Science may be recognized as certificated teachers 
provided they hold a certificate of proficiency in the theory and 
practice of teaching issued by a University or collegiate body recog- 
nized by the Department." 

The regulations furnish two other important suggestions— 

'* 5I. (a) Graduates, or persons qualified by examination to become 
graduates, may be recognized as assistants. 

* 92. Persons who have served for not less than twelve months as 
assistants under 51 (a) may be recognized as * provisionally certificated 
teachers’ if specially recommended by the inspector on the ground of 
their practical skill as teachers. 

** 94. Provisionally certificated teachers cease to be recognized after 
they complete the twenty-sixth year of their age, or if the schools or 
classes of which they are in charge are twice reported to be inefficient." 

This arrangement, coupled with the well known probation before 
receiving the parchment certificate, suggested a plan for provisional 
registration of probationers who can satisfy the academical requirement, 
but not the practical. The new Act prepared the way for such an 
inspection of schools as would make the report on probationers a very 
easy matter. 

A further suggestion came from the regulations as to training: ** The 
period of training is ordinarily two years, but an additional year's 
training may be allowed to students of special merit. Such additional 
year's training may be taken in whole or in part at the college itself or 
elsewhere." Two or three third-year students were to be found at some 
of the colleges, and a few were travelling abroad, but they were nowhere 
sufficiently numerous to form a class. If collected in one college, as 
the high standards are collected in towns, they would form an ap- 
preciable corps, and this seemed to suggest that the training colleges 
closely connected with the Universities should take the equivalent of a 
third year's course, and should be open to students of two years’ training 
and graduates or undergraduates who had a year to complete and who 
had attended courses on education during their first years. 

There was evidently now no need to retain the word ‘elementary ” 
in connexion with the training colleges. It would probabiy be many 
years before it could be dropped from the classification of schools on 
account of the different modes of making grants in aid ; but, now thatan 
inclusive and comprehensive register was to be established, it would be 
well to destroy altogether the line of division between so-called element- 
ary teachers and others. 

He drew these suggestions from the Code, because, if any one 
should condemn them as complicated or impossible, he could reply : 
What has been practicable for the Education Department hitherto will 
be possible for the new composite Department growing out of the Act 
and, if any one should say he demanded too high a qualification 
for registration, he could reply: Who would place the qualification of 
teachers in the higher schools at a lower level than was required from 
those of Board Schools? In summing up, therefore, he repeated the 
requirements as follows :— 

I. Àn academical training equivalent to that for a degree. 

2. Evidences of the study of education and of trained skill in 
teaching. 

3. Provisional registration for those partially qualifed, whose names 
and schools should be recorded in a Register of Probationers ; the 
names of the probationers to be transferred to the permanent register 
after two years, or to be omitted altogether, according to the recom- 
mendations of the inspector's report. 

4. Increase. of the aid to intending teachers supplied by the 
Universities. 

5. Better provision for a third. year's course of:training. 
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When arrangements of this kind were secured, we should have a 
register which should include all that is most worthy of recognition in 
the whole profession, and the sole criterion for which would be one of 
merit and ability. The hope of the Royal Commission will then be 
fulfilled, and ‘‘ registration will be a coveted distinction, and exclusion 
& recognized mark of inferiority and incompetence." 

Miss CoorER (Oxford Training Department) said the meeting had 
two objects—to form expert opinion and give it due weight and influence, 
and also to consider the problem from different points of view, and see 
where teachers must agree among themselves on compromise. In order 
to further this second object, she intended to put forward her own views, 
which to some would doubtless seem extreme, dogmatically. With the 
position of those already engaged in teaching they were not concerned. 
That considerably simplified the problem. For admission to the register 
there must be two qualifications—thorough general education and teaching 
proficiency. What evidence should be demanded? With regard to 
the first qualification, it must be borne in mind that the teacher's general 
education was also in part professional. Thus, the mathematical student 
learnt mathematics not only as part of general culture, but with a view 
eventually to teaching them. Therefore, a high standard must be 
insisted on. In her opinion, nothing short of a University degree or 
its equivalent should be accepted. All examinations that gave evidence 
of school education, and nothing beyond it, should be ruled out of court. 
Teachers themselves had shown of late that they were desirous of a high 
standard. At the elementary training colleges, at the day training colleges 
in connexion with the older Universities, students in increasing numbers 
were aiming at degrees. There were, she allowed, difficulties in 
insisting on this standard in the case of teachers of lower classes, and it 
was a question how far examinations designed especially for women 
should be recognized. 

As to evidence of professional competency, it was true that the whole 
of the profession was not yet converted to training ; yet all agreed that 
the teacher was worth more after a few years of experience of teaching. 
Was evidence of experience or apprenticeship to be accepted, or should 
systematic training in some form or other be insisted on? Very few of 
them would be willing to accept any number of years' experience as of 
itself sutticient evidence of competence ; but experience under guidance 
was a different matter. She could see no hardship in demanding some 
evidence that candidates had gone through some course of professional 
training. 

Mr. THORNTON said that the movement for registration had been 
started in 1861 by Mr. Barrow Rule. The object then aimed at was 
defence—to exclude quacks and charlatans. Teaching was not in 
England, as it was in Germany, a close profession. What was really 
wanted was a register of schools, and he did not care comparatively a 
pin’s head about the registration of teachers. 

Mr. BOWDEN said it would be impossible for those now preparing for 
the work of teaching, especially women, to get Miss Cooper’s qualifica- 
tions. Teachers in primary schools rarely took up foreign languages, 
except a little French ; and, if Latin and Greek were, as now, a sine 
qua non for a University degree, a number of deserving persons would be 
shut out from the register. Miss Cooper had hinted at an exemption in 
the case of teachers of the lowest classes, but he made it a rule to put 
his best teachers to the lowest classes, asthe most difficult work. That 
the headmasters of secondary schools did not yet believe in training, 
the collapse of the College of Preceptors’ Training College went to 
prove. He urged that, for admission to the register, various qualifica- 
tions of the same value, but not proceeding on the same lines, should be 
accepted. At the present moment sufficient facilities for training did 
not exist to make it possible to insist on residence or attendance at a 
training college. 

Mr. Nessir urged that a University degree should no more be 
required for teaching than for medicine. The London Matriculation 
was a sufficiently high standard. 

Miss AGNES WARD said that she had not a University degree herself 
and could never have got one ; yet she had presumed for many years 
to call herself a teacher. The women teachers with University degrees 
brought much that was valuable to their work, but they also brought 
from their University studies some disqualifications. Their one idea 
was the acquisition of knowledge ; whereas the end-all and be-all of the 
teacher was to understand the child. A headmistress, whose school was 
periodically examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Toint Board, had 
remarked to her: ‘Of the whole lot of examiners they have sent me 
there is only one whose opinion I care for; he does really understand 
the child's mind." In the next five years every sort of experiment 
in training would be tried. The apprenticeship system, supplemented by 
peregrinatory lecturers, seemed to be one of the most hopeful. She 
considered the theoretical side most important, but lectures and books on 
pedagogics profited little without the application and correction of class 
teaching. The principles of Froebel applied not only to the kindergarten, 
but to all teaching. 

Miss CoorER briefly replied. By a ‘‘ University degree or its 
equivalent " she intended a pass, not an IH Honours degree, and to this she 
held, and refused to accept the London Matriculation or any school 
examination, She herself, like Miss Ward, had no degree ; but what 
was true of education thirty years ago was not true to-day. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE—January I5. 


*!* MEANS FOR ESTABLISHING A CLOSER ORGANIZATION AND BETTER 
CONJOINT ACTION AMONG TEACHERS." 


Canon LvTTELTON opened the discussion by asking what objects 
we had in seeking to combine. This was an age of combination, 
and some thought that among teachers the movement had gone 
far enough, if not too far. We combined for two distinct objects, 
mutual improvement and in order to keep a watch on Government. 
For the first of these objects there was, in his opinion, machinery 
enough. Many teachers, more especially {public-school masters, held 
aloof. They did not believe in combinations for talk, which, in their 
view, were wasteful of time and energy, and profited little. They 
held that each teacher must work out his own salvation; that teaching 
was a personal matter; that the methods of A., however excellent, 
would probably not answer in the hands of B. This was the view of 
some of the best teachers on his staff; and, however much we may 
desire that such men should come in, we must acknowledge that they 
were not the most likely to profit if they did join. Increase of 
machinery did not mean increase of motive power. Could anything be 
done to kindle new enthusiasm? Our efforts should be directed to 
catching the young teacher. As to the second object of combination — 
to influence the action of Government —he held that we had reached a 
grave crisis in education, as grave as the national crisis in South Africa. 
Public-school masters looked on the Teachers’ Guild as a dangerous 
body, a body which was agitating to stir the State to take more 
decided action; but this was a partial view. "There were on the 
Council of the Teachers' Guild, as elsewhere, not only a forward party, 
but also a party that endeavoured to check and moderate State action. 
We had already five or six incorporated bodies of secondary teachers, 
mainly independent of one another, and having each distinct aims of 
its own. We could not be sure that in any given case these bodies 
would pull together. We had also the Joint Committee, composed of 
representatives of all these bodies, besides representatives of ad- 
ministrative bodies, such as the County Councils. What had impressed 
him most in serving on that Committee was the divergence of the 
views of teachers and administrators. We had, besides, promised 
us, under the Board of Education Act, a Consultative Committee, on 
which it was hope that the representatives of teachers would have a 
predominant voice. On this point he was doubtful ; but the fact that 
the first business of the Committee would be to form a register was of 
good augury. Mr. Hill had drawn up a scheme for an Educational 
Parliament, which should be more responsive to the wishes of teachers 
than the Joint Committee, and it had one great advantage over the 
Joint Committee in that it proposed to include elementary teachers. He 
wished the scheme all success, but he still held that it would be wise to 
wait and see whether the Consultative Committee satisfied our aspir- 
ations. 

Mr. YoxaLL, M.P., did not despair of seeing the parliament of 
teachers a fart accompli. Another ideal, which only seven years ago the 
Teachers! Guild were almost alone in upholding, was now well within 
the region of practical politics. The Incorporated Association of 
Headmasters, and, in more cautious terms, the Conference of Head- 
masters, had the other day passed a resolution in favour of all teaching, 
both primary and secondary, being placed under the control, not only 
of a Central Authority, but also of public Local Authorities. But he 
could not blink the fact that there were lions in the way. He had 
been much impressed by a sentence in Mr. Lecky's ** Map of Life”: 
** We probably underrate the amount of pure malevolence there is in 
the world.” They must reckon on obstruction for the mere sake of 
obstruction, and on obstructives who would have nothing done which 
was not done by themselves. He looked for some outward pressure as 
the force that was going to give them what they desired. The strength 
and unity of the N.U.T., to which the Chairman had referred, was 
produced by the outside pressure of adverse circumstances. A stupid 
Code, crass inspectors, and unjust inspection had some thirty years ayo 
forced the N.U.T. into being. These uses of adversity existed only to 
a limited extent in the case of secondary teachers. They might come 
with the new Act. Then among secondary schools there were lines of 
cleavage that were not to be found among private teachers. There was 
the cleavage of local and non-local schools, a distinction without a dif- 
ference as regarded public control and one set up by the Bryce Com- 
mission in order to save the face of the great public schools. Then 
there was the cleavage of headmasters and assistants ——a danger that 
some years ago threatened the N.U.T., but had been surmounted by 
tact. In primary schools, asa rule, assistants were neither appointed nor 
dismissed by the headmaster. In his opinion they ought to be so ap- 
pointed, but not to be so dismissed. In spite of these difficulties, he did 
not see why the Teachers’ Guild, as the most comprehensive bedy and 
the least committed to a definite political programme, should not take 
steps to summon a yearly conference of teachers of all grades, ana- 
logous to the British Association. Secondly, he did not see why they 
should not of themselves constitute a Consultative Committee, a sort of 
clearing-house for the profession. Why should not the Teachers’ 
Guild invite every known national organization of teachers to send 
representatives, and so form a true Council of Teachers? , There. was no 
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hope of the Committee under the Act being so constituted. They 
would remember that in the Act, for ‘‘ persons representing teachers,” 
** persons capable of representing ”? had been deliberately substituted. 

Mr. THORNTON held up as a model the Quinquennial Scandinavian 
Conference, which five years ago five thousand teachers of al] grades 
had attended when it met at Stockholm, and at which a still larger 
attendance was expected when it met this year at Christiania. 

Mr. BOWDEN gave some further interesting particulars of this Con- 
ference. It was organized by the Government, and a great part of the 
expense was borne by the Government. Railway tickets were supplied 
to teachers at merely nominal prices, The last Conference was opened 
by the Prime Minister, regresenting the King. He could hardly 
anticipate the time in England when teachers would form one body; 
but, for an annual Conference, they had the precedent of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, which embraced all grades of teachers. 

Mr. Storr feared it would prove impossible to gather all teachers in 
an annual Conference. The Teachers’ Guild found it a hard matter to 
arrange a time and place to suit its members and not to clash with the 
N.U.T. As to the Council of Teachers he was more sanguine, and he 
ventured to difler from the Chairman in thinking that the attempt 
Should be made before the Consultative Committee came into existence. 
If they waited, it would certainly be set down as a counterblast to the 
Committee nominated by the Government. He thought, also, in op- 
position to Mr. Hill, that it should consist wholly of teachers, and not 
attempt to represent the administrative side. Even then it would be a 
difficult task to determine which among the multifarious bodies should 
send representatives. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD CONEERENCE.—]JANUARY 16. 


** Usg OF Mars, PICruRES, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES 
IN TEACHING.” 


Mrs. BRYANT, who opened the discussion, said that among many 
considerations of the utility of concrete illustrations in teaching she was 
content to take one. True knowledge, active intelligence, grows by 
establishing centres of interest to deal with new material, It must be 
expressed either in forms of thought or in images of sense, or in applica- 
tion to the external world. Thus knowledge is dead if not in use 
either (1) in building up the body of abstract thought, or (2) in moulding 
imagination and employing objects of sense to express it in the concrete. 
The snare of the teacher, who is always forcing his ways on the learner, 
is to rely almost wholly on (1), and, when (1) does not happen, to despair 
of all progress. The learner, meanwhile, stagnates in word-learning, 
the mere show of knowledge, and the result is inability either to think 
or t» apply facts ; whereas, if he, being by nature practical rather than 
theoretical, had been encouraged to apply bis knowledge, he would 
have been driven by the inner force of nature also to think. Hence 
arises stupidity unfitted alike for the practical work of business and for 
the theoretical work of reasoned knowledge. 

These premisses lead to the conclusion that in the schoolroom there 
should be plentiful opportunity and encouragement for illustrations in 
the concrete by fhe pupils themselves in all subjects that lend themselves 
to this treatment. Such are history, geography, and natural science, 
and, in order to arouse the entire human interest, plenty of room should 
be left for the initiative of fancy. Thus twenty children in a class 
make a history chart. The facts are the same, the thought is the 
same, but the fancy of the individual child gives us twenty different 
charts. History is the palmary subject for this variety of treatment. 
Botany is good because the choice is so abundant. Geography is a 
more severe study. The realization of the build, climate, vegetation, &c., 
of a country is so difficult to grasp correctly that it is important to insist 
on a common language, at any rate in the later stages. Young children 
may be given more freedom. For instance, they should be allowed 
freedom in colouring maps, and encouraged to show artistic taste. 

The ideal of illustration, in her view, was the pupil's illustration, to 
which all work done by the teachers should be subsidiary. The 
teacher's work is to supply the plan of knowledge to be illustrated, to 
suggest lines of development by means of discourse, of blackboard 
drawings done before the class, and rough sketches more or less experi- 
mental, on which the learners are expected to improve. These she 
stimulates by occasional finished illustrations of her own, reserved till 
the class have brought in theirs. But when the class has got the habit 
of original work this instruction ceases to have much weight. The 
stimulating influence of the teacher is great. One teacher with power 
in one subject will stimulate in all subjects. 

To apply this principle to geography : (1) The facts are to some 
extent in the regular text-books, and the teacher has only to supplement 
from his own reading, having first formed her idea of the question she 
wishes to study. (2) In each lesson she draws on the blackboard to 
supplement her descriptions, and the pupils draw mostly in their note- 
books. (3) Sometimes she brings in rough drafts, like those exhibited, 
to suggest methods of illustration, and sometimes finished work. 
Memory maps are required from the girls, and they see her draw them 
in blackboard sketches. 

So in history, natural science, and even in mathematics, the pupils 
should be made to do the illustrations for themselves. 
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Mr. L. W. LYDE, Ileadmaster of the Bolton Grammar School, 
professed himself at starting an utter sceptic as to illustrations. In 
teaching he was a monotheist, and held that the class should have 
none other gods than the master. In the ** New Education," he noted 
a lamentable want of grip, which he attributed in great part to the 
tendency to make the pupils passive spectators. Thus, science lessons 
were regarded, at least by Scotch boys, as a species of play. If the 
illustrations were given with the lessons, there was not only loss of 
time, but often confusion. Thus, in *' Clyde's Geography,” there was 
a picture of a man on stilts and a reindeer sledge, which led to the 
pertinent question: *‘ If the man finds it so hard to walk, how can he 
gallop over the ground?" Photographs were of great use in the 
science class-room, but not elsewhere. Photographs gave you all the 
facts ; for the pupil you wanted a selection of the important facts. 
The proper place for illustrations, &c., was not in the lesson, but to 
be hung on the walls, or displayed where they could be consulted out 
of school time. There they might be of great use. He had just been 
examining some three thousand pupils in geography. In answer toa 
question on harbours, the majority had mistaken gulfs for harbours, 
and given as an instance the Gulf of Lyons. This could never have 
happened if they had seen a picture of the Gulf. The subject in which 
illustrations were most needed was that in which they were the least 
employed —literature. 

Why in the subject of this debate ** maps and atlases” were coupled 
with ''illustrations ? passed his comprehension. To every geography 
or history lesson his pupils brought their atlases as a matter of course, 
just as they would bring their Bibles to a Scripture lesson, and they 
were required to turn out and mark in pencil each place as it occurred. 
To want of consulting good maps he attributed such errors as vexed 
the soul of the examiner. Thus, of his three thousand examinees, 
one thousand had told him that Seville was situate on the Guadiana, 
and that the Caucasus was a short range of mountains running due 
north and south —vulyar errors reproduced from the shilling Geography 
these pupils had used. He differed from Mrs. Bryant, who thought 


that geography should teach imagination. What geography 
taught was facts, cosmic laws and inferences from those 
laws. For stimulating imagination we must look to literature 


He had lately been reading the ‘‘ Passing of Arthur” with a 
class of the average age of nine—reading it straight on and with lots 
of learning by heart. Afterwards he set the class to draw the scene of 
the chapel with the broken chancel and the broken cross— 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 

Lay a ereat water and the Moon was full. 
He had sent the illustrations to two eminent artists, who both ex- 
pressed their admiration of the vivid imagination which was apparent 
in spite of the crude and artless drawing. If the teacher failed, he held 
it was not for want of illustration, but for want of euergy in himself. 
His present task was to teach the geography of the Empire in a. year of 
forty weeks, with one three-quarters of an hour's lesson a week, and he 
did not sce where the time for slides or pictures was to come in. 

Mr. DANIEL then exhibited the specimens from the Teachers’ Guild 
Museum, and Miss GREEN, Mrs. WOODHOUSE, Mr. RICHARDSON, Miss 
BREMNER, and Mr. STORR took part in the debate. 

Mrs. BRYANT, briefly replying to Mr. Lyde's strictures, said that what 
she had mainly advocated was illustrations on the part of the pupils. 
If these were limited to the expressions of the pupil's knowledge, there 
would be a gain, not a loss, of time—they were a sort of shorthand, the 
shortest way of doing a lasting work. She had not advocated geography 
teaching as a training of the imagination, but rather maintained the 
imagination was an aid to the study of geography. 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting was held at the Guildhall on 
January ro and 11, under the presidency of Dr. Gow, of 
Nottingham. 

In his inaugural address Dr. Gow said the year before them marked a 
crisis in the history of secondary education. After April I the passer- 
by would see painted up ona doorpost somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Whitehall, ** Education Department: Assistant Secretary for 
Secondary Education." Whether that was an important change or not 
would depend on who was appointed Secretary and what work he was 
allowed to do. It was essential that he should be a man of high 
academic distinction, and familar not only with the schools of England, 
but with the educational systems of other countries. He should also 
have at his elbow a strong Consultative Committee before whom should 
be brought not only administrative matters and squabbles of rival 
interests, but also fundamental questions of organization. What 
secondary education wanted mainly was precision of ideas and clear 
definition of aims. If it differed from primary and technical education, 
let these differences be defined, and let the new Secretary claim for his 
province all that properly fell into his sphere and resolutely exclude 
all that fell outside. Thus among the South Kensington organized 
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schools of science some were technical and some were secondary. 
The year would probably see also the setting-up of new Local 
Authorities for secondary education. Whatever these might be, it was 
probable that, sooner or later, their schools would be governed by the 
clerks to these Authorities. It was, therefore, desirable that the Local 
Authority should have both the funds and the scope for the employ- 
ment of a first-rate man, and that the appointment of clerk should be 
subject to confirmation by the Central Department. It was time that 
the public discovered that examinations in England were a perpetual 
encouragement to slovenly work. The schoolmaster had no connexion 
with the examiner —neither was responsible to the other or to the 
public. A boy who failed in an examination might plead either of two 
excuses—that his master had not taught him the right things, or that his 
examiner had not asked him the right questions. Schoolmasters were 
experts, and they should claim to be treated as experts, to have that 
responsibility which the public granted to all other experts; they 
should claim to have their certificates accepted for all examinations 
that did not involve competition. The evils of examination would then 
disappear, and the good of inspection would come in sight. He 
appealed to the headmasters of the great public schools to help them 
in bringing this about. There were many advantages in clerical head- 
masters, but one great disadvantage—the only recognition that the 
public would grant to a successful schoolmaster was by promoting him 
to some Church dignity, and the more a man rose in estimation as a 
teacher the more he was looked upon as in the running for a bishopric. 
It would be greatly for the benefit of the profession if, instead of 
ecclesiastical office, they might look for such honours as were granted 
to other professions and to the Civil Service. 

The BisHop OF COVENTRY was then invited to explain the Birming- 
ham Scheme, with which our readers are already familiar. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLOW (Chigwell) then proposed : **(1) That for 
the purpose of secondary education the area to be administered by the 
Local Authority should be not less than that of a county or county 
borough. (2) That adjoining counties and county boroughs should have 

wer to unite for such a purpose.” 

Dr. R. P. Scorr seconded. He held that the Birmingham Scheme 
laboured under the fatal defect that it ateat the root of all local interest. 
The local funds required to work the scheme properly would not be 
ojrthcoming. 

After some debate, the resolu'ions were carried. 

Mr. SwaLLow then proposed: '*(3) That the Local Educational 
Authority hereafter to be established should have the control of the local 
administration of primary, secondary, and technical education, but 
should not itself directly administer any school or institution providing 
the same. (4) That such Local Education Authority should be 
invested by statute with definite powers over schools of all kinds, how- 
ever administered, within its own area, such statutory powers to vary 
with the nature of the administration of the schools concerned." 

The Rev. A. F. RuTTY proposed as an amendment the addition : 
“It being provided that there should always be power to appeal from 
the Local to the Central Authority, and that the Local Authority should 
not directly administer any school or institution." 

After some discussion, the amendment was carried. 

A second amendment by Mr. Rutty, exempting non-local schools 
from local control, was lost. 

The Rev. N. T. Hartr-Smitu (Epsom) moved a resolution to the 
effect that the main inspection of secondary schools should be conducted 
by the Central Authority. 

Mr. C. W. Kaye (Loughborough) seconded, and the resolution was 
carried. 

SECOND DAY. 

The second sitting was preceded by a service in the church of St. 

Lawrence Jewry, and a sermon by the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. The reports of the several Committees of the Association were 
received. Mr. J. J. FINDLAY then brought forward the following 
resolution :— 


“That this Conference heartily sympathizes with the establish- 
ment of professorships, lectureships, and other University or 
collegiate agencies for the training of secondary-school teachers; 
and presses upon all those who are preparing for the profession 
the importance of systematic training in the theory and practice 
of education. It is further of opinion that, after the formation 
of a register of secondary teachers, no new member of the pro- 
fession shall be qualified for a place thereon who has not under- 
gone some such systematic course as shall be approved by the 
Consultative Committee.” 

He said that the question of training had been for nine years before 
the Conference, and an almost identical resolution to his had been 
proposed this year by the Conference of Headmasters. He would take 
the last clause of the resolution first, as all hung on the constitution of 
the Consultative Committee. It was essential that the register should 
be drafted and controlled by a professional body, and he assumed that 
the Consultative Committee would be composed mainly of teachers or 
their representatives. Reverting to the middle part of his resolution, 
Mr. Findlay adverted on the rapid change he had observed in the 
views and aims of young masters. There was an increasing desire 


on their part to submit to training and avoid the mistakes into which 
their untrained seniors had fallen. A teaching diploma was less and 
less regarded as a cloak to cover a multitude of sins. The fist 
sentence in this resolution was so drafted as to afford a practical 
aid to the cause, especially with reference to the new Teaching 
University of London. There was a certain danger if they merely 
emphasized theory. University lecturers, who had themselves had no 
practical experience of teaching, were inclined to neglect the practical 
side. University colleges were now doing this work without taking 
counsel of secondary teachers. This was as if a pure physiologist 
were to lecture on medicine and surgery. Nothing hid done more 
harm to the cause of training than books on pedagogics written by 
chamber philosophers. In Germany the Seminars were a practical 
protest against this excess of theory. A second danger against which 
they had to guard was that in England training in its initial stage 
had been confined to elementary teachers and women. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Withers to a professorship of education at Manchester 
was a good augury. How were these dangers to be avoided? They 
had the whip hand and should be able to control the training depart- 
ments in University colleges. In two respects they were masters of 
the situation. They would not admit their students as masters in their 
schools, and they would not allow their schools to be used as practising 
schools, unless they were satisfied with the training given. 

Mr. SWALLOW referred to his resolution passed at the Headmasters’ 
Conference to show how fully he sympathized with Mr. Findlay. As 
to the Consultative Committee, he feared it would not satisfy Mr. 
Findlay's ideal. At first it would be wholly under the control of the 


. Government of the day. 


Mr. MATTHEWS prcposed, as an amendment, to omit the last part 
of the resolution. They were not in a position to press compulsory 
training till they knew more about the authorities which were to settle 
the conditions. How at present, when authorities differed so widely, 
were they to say what was the best form of systematic training? Every 
big boy in a public school had had two years of the best training 
under a competent headmaster ; had been for two years a pupil-teacher 
in the best sense of the word. He had learnt even from his head- 
master's defects. For instance, he remembered that his (the speaker’s) 
headmaster used always to put on boys to construe in order, beginning 
with the bottom, and that he at school had made a mental note not to 
follow that method. 

Dr. FLECKER said that, if Mr. Matthews's verdict were accepted, the 
work of the Joint Training Committee was labour lost, and their report 
had better be torn up. He should like to see, in the second line of the 
resolution, the word ‘‘ post-graduate” added to ‘‘training.” He should 
also like the Association to affirm that, after five years from the passing 
of the Board of Education Act, they would employ no untrained 
teacher in their schools. 

Dr. GIBBINS supported Mr. Matthews's amendment. What, he asked, 
was to become of the large number of teachers employed in secondary 
schools who did not take University degrees ? 

Mr. BELL. said it was not nine, but eighteen, years since a similar 
resolution in favour of training had been proposed by the Headmasters’ 
Conference. The Headmasters had bound themselves to prefer masters 
with teaching diplomas, and to get their junior masters to take the 
University diploma. He could testify, from personal experience, to 
the great value of the Oxford diploma, which was of a thoroughly 
practical character. He hoped that the University would see its way 
to increase the funds allotted to it and give Mr. Keatinge the assistance 
that he sadly needed. Mr. Matthews had made one of those suund 
old Tory speeches which he used to hear eighteen years ago, but was 
now somewhat out of date. 

Mr. BARKER (Hatcham) desiderated a carefully graded register, with 
a training qualification, to prevent unqualified practitioners from 
slipping into the profession. The present position of assistant-masters 
was had, because it was easy or any one to become an assistant-master. 
The inadequate remuneration of assistant-masters was one of the crying 
evils of the day, and the vast difference between the salary of a head- 
master and his senior assistant could not be defended. If a fairly 


| expensive course of training were insisted on, salaries would necessarily 


be raised. If schools could not find adequate pay for their masters 
they had better shut up. Masters under the London School Board 
had easier work and better pay than assistant-masters in lower-grade 
secondary schools. 

After some further discussion, the resolution was carried, with the 
addition of the word ** post-graduate.” 

Dr. R. P. Scorr then introduced the resolution :— 

‘That this Association, accepting the general conditions of 
tenure of masters as fixed by the majority of endowed schools 
schemes under the Charity Commission, is of opinion that, in 
order generally to promote professional efficiency in secondary 
schools, and in partiular to enable an aggrieved headmaster or 
assistant-master to obtain a judicial declaration concerning the 
reasonableness of dismissal, both headmasters and assistant- masters 
of public secondary schools should have a statutory right of appeal, 
on dismissal, to the Board of Education acting through its Con- 
sultative Committee." 
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After considerable discussion, it was agreed to refer the matter to a 
Committee of the Executive to report on to the midsummer meeting 
of the Association. It was stated from the Chair that the debate on 
this resolution was not to be reported. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 


HE sixteenth Annual General Meeting of this Association was held 
on January 20 at the Wimbledon High School. After the usual 
routine business of the election of new members and the adoption of 
reports, the President (Miss K. WaALLAs) gave an address on the 
present position of women under the existing organization of secondary 
education. She dwelt on the facts that County Councils or County 
Borough Councils or their Committees, acting under the Technical 
Instruction Acts, are being reorganized as Local Authorities ; that, as the 
law stands, women are not eligible as County or Borough Councillors ; 
and that, in consequence, these makeshift organizations show a most 
inadequate representation of the educational interests which they claim 
to possess. She viewed with alarm the growing evidence that the 
local control of secondary education is passing into the hands of men 
only, and called upon her hearers to join heartily in every wise movement 
to secure the presence of women on the Local Authorities. The Pre- 
sident pointed out that the Central Authority, composed of officials 
from existing Departments of State, is sadly lacking in expert know- 
ledge of the varying conditions of secondary education. We still 
have a reasonable expectation that when the new Office creates a Con- 
sultative Committee it may be found that women have their place upon* 
it. In conclusion, Miss Wallas urged the necessity for women teachers 
to shake off the reproach of passivity towards educational legislation 
which has been incurred in the past, to make time for thoughtful 
critisism, and warned them of the danger of a view which is narrowed 
to the details immediately surrounding them. 
Mrs. WITHIEL read a paper on ‘ Leaving Certificates," advocating 
a uniform leaving certificate, which should have a good basis of com- 
pulsory subjects, insuring a thorough general education, and a large 
range of optional subjects, which should allow it to be accepted as the 
entrance to the Universities and professions. 
A good discussion followed the paper, but no resolutions were passed. 
The afternoon was devoted to a demonstration and lecture by Miss 
NELLIE DALE on her method of teaching reading. This was made 
particularly interesting, as it was illustrated by a class of children 
belonging to the Wimbledon High School, where Miss Dale is a 
mistress. Members were glad of the opportunity of seeing a method 
in practice about which so much has lately been heard and written. 
The demonstration was most interesting and convincing. 
Votes of thanks and a social half-hour over tea brought the day's 
proceedings to a close. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


HE sixteenth Annual Meeting was held on January 19, at the 
Women's Institute, Grosvenor Crescent, W. Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, and President for 
the coming year, was in the chair. The annual report showed a marked 
increase in the membership, which now reaches 650, and in the number 
of posts filed. After the transaction of formal business, Mrs. Sidgwick 
expressed her pleasure at the Assoctation’s improved financial position, 
and her hope that its good work would become even more 
widely known. It could do much to maintain a high standard of 
learning among teachers, and, indirectly, it could help to keep up 
salaries. Referring to coming educational changes, she said that one 
of the greatest dangers lay in the indifference of the general public and 
the exaggeration by experts of minor differences. She felt the import- 
ance of having women, and, if possible, teachers, represented on new 
educational bodies, but deprecated an undue increase of committee 
work. 


MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 

Dy BENCHARA BRANFORD. 

(Continued from October, 1897, fave 635.) 

7. Drawing-boards in the Geometry Class-room : fe, Hand 
and Brain. The Scylla and Charybdis of Education. 

Let the lads bring drawing-boards and instruments (com- 
passes, set-squares, Xc.) into the class-room when the geometry 
jesson is given. Let each lad choose his own scale, and patietlyn 
construct the figure with quantitative correctness. "The very 


Ld 


diversity of the fgures thus produced is a discipline, to all, of 


great value in grasping the universality of geometrical truth. 
It is interesting to inquire how many operations, with compasses 
and straight-edge, Euclid demands for the bisection of a straight 
line—starting ab initio. 

Theory and practice will thus be united. At present almost 
all the teaching that I have seen or heard of in so-called 
* practical geometry” is mere rule-of-thumb discipline ; while 
the Euclid—the so-called “ theoretical or rational "—is mainly 
rote-work. Broadly speaking, we have the one extreme in the 
primary schools, the other in the secondary : unite these ex- 
tremes, and each corrects the vices of the other. Moreover, 
with the element of theory (the rationale) infused, practical con- 
struction, with good instruments, is a powerful, though un- 
recognized, stimulant to the discovery of newtruths. From the 
careful construction of Euclid I. 1 the more intelligent lads 
will discover for themselves almost the next dozen propositions, 
and supply proofs, too. Sometimes even the duller lads will 
alight on a new truth. Again I say: “ Frat experimentum!” 

The rote-reproduction of formal reasoning is the Scylla of 
mathematical education ; its Charybdis is the mere thumb-and- 
finger use of rules, in myriads of * sums,” of each of which it 
may be figuratively stated that it carries plainly on its face the 
trade-mark of one single firm of incompetent manufacturers, 
so much alike are they all, and so useless either for education or 
application. How to steer clear of both—that is the question. 


8. A Teachers Confession : “the Rules of the Game." 

An isolated instance is seldom convincing, but teachers will 
surely see the force of the little fact I am about to relate. An 
able teacher—and a good mathematician to boot—once con- 
fessed to me that, though the head boy of his school (a large 
one) in mathematics, and actually successful with riders on the 
very proposition in question, he never realized the guantitative 
aspect of Euclid VI. 3—its onlyimportantaspect,beit remarked— 
till he had left, not merely school, but college, and had himself 
begun to teach this very proposition to others. Let us recall 
this proposition. * If the vertical angle of a triangle be bisected 
by a straight line which also cuts the base, the segments of 
the base shall have the same ratio which the other sides of the 
triangle have to one another.” ‘In proving this proposition," 
he continued, *I used invariably to draw a figure like this, in 

A 


E o epe 


Fig. I. 


which you will observe that, since angle LAC is supposed to be 
bisected by A D, and BD equals DC in appearance, therefore 
AC and AB should also appear equal; yet the left side is about 
double the right. But this little discrepancy between theory 
and figure in no wise disturbed me. It was not till one of my 
own pupils criticized this very figure, drawn by myself in illus- 
tration on the blackboard, and pointed out the distortion, that 
I discovered my ignorance of the real import of the proposition. 
Previous to this I thought I understood it perfectly.” “ How, 
then,” said I, “did you succeed so well with sders on the pro- 
position?” His answer was highly instructive. "I pondered 
long over that very question, and at length,” said he, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “ I saw that my success was due to the fact 
that I understood perfectly the rales of the game.” 

The more I reflect upon this answer the more am I struck 
with its insight into the hollowness of much—perhaps most—of 
our education at school and college. Doubtless my friend—a 
very successful prize-winner—also perfectly understood “ the 
rules of the game” in other branches of conventional study at 
school and college. What about those who zever understand 
the “rules of the game”? They form a far larger percentage 
of the total than parents think. 

Let me add that my friend experienced a most provoking 
difficulty in attempting to apply his mathematics (Euclid, 
algebra, calculus, &c.) to physical science. Was this not to 
be expected? For he had failed to grasp the guantitative 
aspect of his studies in mathematics—note the instance given. 
It will perhaps be replied : * At all events, he gained a sound 
logical training.” But is a sound logical training really to be 
derived from the acquisition of skill sufficient to manipulate 
correctly a set of highly abstract symbols in a conventional 
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manner imposed by authority, whether these symbols be the 
letters of algebra, the numbers of arithmetic, or the phrases of 
Euclid? However successfully one works sums or solves riders, 
according to the rules of the game, one advances, I believe, not 
a step towards genuine soundness of judgment and capacity to 
detect specious reasoning. 

= To illustrate the symbolical or mechanical nature of the art of 
algebra (in this aspect, remark, it is z0£ a science), De Morgan 
once likened this art to the skill acquired by children in the 
nursery in fitting together correctly a number of variously 
shaped pieces of wood into a box that just contains them. We 
are all familiar with the game. Now, he added, let a map of 
Europe be pasted on the pieces, and one soon becomes sensible 
(I quote from memory) of having acquired a knowledge of the 
relative situation of the European countries. Thus has the 
mechanical skill received its crown and reward. To me it 
appears that, mutatis mutandis, we all continue playing this 
game at school— perhaps such mechanical exercise is good in 
itself ; but I venture to hold that zke map of Europe is (no other 
phrase will do) conspicuous by tts absence / 


9. A Blind Mathematician. The Fluidity of Figures. 

At the beginning of last century, the famous Lucasian Chair 
of Mathematics (Newton’s Chair) at Cambridge was held by 
one Nicholas Saunderson. This man, a successful teacher, and, 
in his time, a noted mathematician, was completely blind. He 
lost both eyeballs, before he was twelve months old, by small-pox. 
How did this man construct figures in teaching geometry? In 
the memoir prefixed to his work on algebra (published 1740) we 
learn that he used a board pierced with a line of holes round 
each edge, into which were inserted pegs. Round these pegs 
were attached strings, stretching across the board, whose 
directions, by means of the movable pegs, he could easily alter 
at pleasure. By these means any straight-lined figure could be 
constructed.* : 

The great advantage such a device possesses over chalk-made 
figures lies in this : lines are so readily altered that the mind is 
thereby induced to consider a variety of cases ; the usual stereo- 
typed form of figure disappears, and, with it, the mechanical 
attitude of mind that it engenders. 

Further, /imiting cases are thus suggested for discussion : 
££., in the theorem angle ACD = angle CAB -- angle ABC, 


A 


E B C D 
Fig. 2. 


what special form does the theorem take when, AB and ED 
being kept fixed, the point C is moved along £2 to an un- 
limited distance towards the right or left? t 

I give these (see footnote), not as specially valuable examples, 
but simply by way of suggesting to the mind, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, the fertile idea of continuity in geometry by 
adducing visible evidence of the infinite variety of possible 
figures and of the marvellous way in which they can be made 


* We are not told how he constructed curvilinear figures, such as 
circles. The method above adopted suggests an admirable way of con- 
structing curves as enve/opes—a simple idea, complementary to the con- 
struction of curves by points, which (as I have found on trial) can be 
early and fruitfully introduced in the teaching of geometry. 

t A simple instrument for effectively 
suggesting this fundamental idea—the con- 
tinuity of figures—is easily made by lightly 
fastening together at their extremities, with 
smooth pins, four unequal rods in the 
form of a quadrilateral, as in Fig. 3. This, 
of course, can be continuously deformed 
into various shapes. Actual experiment will 
first suggest which of these (if any) are con- ; 
cyclic, while theory will afterwards rigidly Fig. 3. 
verify the suggestion. The fact that ¢47ee rods, thus pinned together, 
form a figure (a triangle) which is #o¢ deformable is, of course, a fact 
equivalent to Euclid I. 8. Still more simple and instructive is it to 
have four stout pins which can be readily fixed in any required position 
on the blackboard. Round these (with a non-slipping knot on each 
pin) pass a piece of string, and you have a piece of mechanism so simple 
that each lad can make one and experiment with it himself. Such de- 
s I have found very effective in treating the simple properties of a 
circle. 


to flow continuously into one another. The awakening thus 
of the mind to this fluidity of figures assuredly tends to pre- 
serve its elasticity, and is highly conducive to an inventive 
attitude. It is one of the key-notes of modern mathematics— 
this continuity of treatment; Euclid has none of it. l return to 
my description of our elementary course. 


10. Angles: Simple Instruments for Making and Measuring 
them. 

A convenient instrument for developing the idea of angles is 
a simple two-foot rule, treble-jointed, and thus divided into four 
parts of six inches each. Better still (as the thickness and 
breadth of the rules generally sold are not conducive to accuracy 
in measuring angles: one cannot get good coincidence with 
the vertex of the angle), the teacher should make for himself 
four thin narrow strips of wood, of equal length, pinned together 
pretty firmly at the extremities, (see Fig. 4) and such that, any 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
limb being fixed, an adjacent limb can be readily turned through 
a whole revolution of four right angles. In Fig. 5, 44a coincides 
with AV, and Bb with BV. Fig. 6 is derived from Fig. 5 by 
opening out Aa into line with VA. Fig. 6 again comes from 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
Fig. 5 by also opening out A into line with VB. The double 
limbs are very effective in helping to create the conception of 
an angle as a magnitude that is quite independent of the length 
of its bounding arms. 

Another equally useful and still simpler instrument for 
developing the idea of an angle to greater clearness is an 
ordinary rectangular sheet of paper, which, by proper creasing 
as required, makes a good protractor or angle measurer— this 
may be used along with the other instrument. With it the 
child can be taught to make a good sharp vertex to the angle ; 
obviously it is also very cheap and always at hand ; so that 
each child may be supplied with plenty of these excessively 
simple paper protractors. The other instrument is more adapted 
to the teacher’s use for purposes of illustration : it is not an instru- 
ment for exact measurement. What now is the genera/ principle, 
relevant to the science in hand, that is to dominate our aim as 
teachers? I take it to be this: that skill and accuracy in 
measurement and clear understanding of the underlying 
rational process shall mutually develop each other in the child, 
by his own attempt to solve little practical problems presented 
to eye and hand, and simultaneously, under the stimulus of 
questioning, to gradually construct with explicit language the 
abstract theory or counterpart that rationalizes the manual 
skill ; each aspect of power a deformity if it lacks the other— 
concrete skill and abstract insight. 

Further, the particular inquiry we have in hand is to get the 
child to grasp the various aspects involved in the conception of 
an angle. 

11. Different Aspects of an Angle. 

First Exferiment.—1 place the hinged protractor against the 
blackboard ; it is completely closed up and presents the appear- 
ance of a broadline. Then, keeping the two extremities a and 
b coincident with V, the vertex, with one hand I slowly revolve 
VA about V (in the plane of the board), meanwhile holding 
VB firmly fixed against the board with the other hand. 

“What have I made here?” *—“ An angle.” I ask a child 


* I remind the reader of the fact that the conception of an angle wa 
not entirely new to these children, as they had gone through a very 
brief course of simple paper folding antecedently. My aim was not to 
introduce a new notion, but to clarify and develop an'old; one. 
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to come and draw two chalk-lines on the board to mark the 
positions of the arms, viz, VA and VB. I now take away the 
protractor from the board, leaving the chalked angle. * What 
have you made on the board ?"—*'' Another angle" ‘“ Has it 
any relation to the one I hold in my hand ?”—“ Yes, it is a copy 
of it." By this, it appeared, they meant that the two were equal 
in size. The reader will observe that these are two distinct 
ways of making angles, and indicate quite different aspects, one 
marking the amount of turning, the other marking differences 
of direction ; we have to develop both aspects, for they are 
equally useful. 

The first (the turning or revolutionary) aspect appeals to the 
idea of motion, and, therefore, involves the idea of /i»se; it 
might be called the “kinematical " view of an angle. The second 
(the directional) aspect is independent of the idea of time, and 
is, therefore, more purely geometrical ; it might be called the 
* statical" view of an angle. This, again, is a sphere wherein 
Euclid unduly restricts the educational value of geometry. Of 
late years, happily this extension of strictly Euclidian treatment 
has been brought much into vogue. 


Further Exferiments.—l now close uf the protractor in my 
hand, and ask the children to come and open it out to the same 
extent as before. The first who tries opens it out aZ a guess / 
* But are you quite sure it is turned through the same angle as 
before ?”—“ No!" “How can you make sure ?”—‘——” 
Another child comes to the rescue. “ By putting it against the 
blackboard angle.” This the child does, and finds her angle is 
a little too small. “ Here, then, on the board I have a picture 
by which I can get back the angle I made with the protractor, 
if it happens to get closed." 1 go to the board, and, with chalk, 
produce the arms VA, VP, making them longer. “Is the 
angle altered at all by doing this?” Some say “ Yes!” em- 
phatically. Others say * No!” equally emphatically. On cross- 
examination no satisfactory or precisely stated reason could be 
given by the * Yes!” partisans. But the“ No!” party suggested 
comparing the apparently new angle on the board with the 
protractor angle which I held. It was then seen that, although 
the arms of the chalk angle were lengthened, it still served the 
purpose of getting back our old angle. “Then I have zot 
altered the size of the angle by lengthening its arms?" All 
but one agree heartily ; that one is dubious. 

I again take the wooden protractor, and, opening out an 
angle, ask them to observe carefully while I proceed to also 
open out the other limbs 4a, 24, meanwhile keeping VA and 
VB fixed ; so that, finally, the instrument appears as in Fig. 7. 
* Has the angle altered when I did this?” “No,” from all 
“Then an angle is not altered in size to whatever distance I 
lengthen the arms ?"—* No.” “Not even if I lengthen the 
arms to a yard?” “Toa mile?” “Ever so far?” (accustom 
the mind to confidence in dealing with large magnitudes)— 
* Need the arms be of equal length ?" (protractor shown as in 
Fig. 6. Agreed, then, that the size of an angle does not depend 
upon the lengths of its arms. 

By simple illustrations got from roads and paths near the 
school, and familiar to the children, they will readily see the 
close connexion between the idea of an angle and the idea of 
direction. In fact, that an angle serves to measure the difference 
in direction between its two arms ; also the amount of turning * 
required to make one arm coincide 77z direction with the other. 


12. Away with Learning Science by Rote as a Set Task! 

Thorough familiarity with the successful and intelligent use of 
a conception—that is the kind of knowledge we wish to de- 
velop. The deliberate attempt to commit to memory the exact 
words of definitions, &c., even after careful discussion and state- 
ment of them, I, for one, unhesitatingly regard as educationally 
vicious. Sincerely do I long for the total abolition of examin- 
ation questions in geometry which demand the exact reproduc- 
tion of conventional phrases (whether in definitions, axioms, or 
theorems), and therewith the disappearance of teaching which 
deliberately sets the task of learning any part of science by 


rote. 
(To be continued.) 
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* Here, to illustrate further my contention that suficient for the day 
rs the precision thereof, I take it to be over-subtlety to insert the con- 
dition, ‘‘ the turning to be zw one plane,” or its equivalent, ‘‘ the ast 
amount of turning.” This condition all children will Z»A/icztZy satisfy 
in actual measurement ; it appears much too early to force upon them 
conscious recognition of it. 


CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst. | 


1.—Newnham College, Cambridge. Send in names for Scholarships 
in Classics. 

I, 15.—Datchelor Training College. Lecture on ‘‘ Rabelais,” by 
Miss Agnes J. Ward. Lecture on ‘‘ Montaigne," by Miss 
Agnes J. Ward. 

1, 8, 15, 22.—Horbury Rooms, Notting Hill Gate. Lectures to 
young people on ** The Wonders of Creation," by Cecil Carus- 
Wilson, Esq. 

I, 8, 15, 22.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington. 
Lectures on ** Psychology," by Mr. G. F. Stout. (London 
School of Ethics.) 

2.—29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘ Children's Occu- 
pations," by Miss Crees. (British Child-Study Association.) 

3. —Forest Hill House, Honor Oak, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ** Old and 
New London," by T. C. Hepworth, Esq. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

4, II, 18, 25. —University College, London, at 4 p.m. Lectures on 
** Greek Sites," by Prof. Ernest A. Gardner. 

6, 13, 20, 27.— University Hall, Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Lectures 
on *' Logic,” by Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt. (London School of 
Ethics.) 

7.—University College, London, at 3 p.m. Rev. Dr. Moore's public 
course of twelve lectures (Barlow) on ** Dante’s Purgatorio” 
begins. (Free.) 

7.—Streatham High School, at 8 p.m. Lecture on *'School 
Discipline and Child Character," by the Rev. H. W. Dennis. 
(Teachers' Guild.) 

gcn forms for College of Preceptors Professional Preliminary 

xam. 

7.—Apply for substitutions under Reg. 17 of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Exam. for Higher Certificates and under 
Reg. 19 for Lower Certificates. 

9. —74 Gower Street, at 8 p.m. Paper on ‘‘ The Assistant-Master in 
ae Secondary Schools," by A. Kahn, Esq. (Teachers’ 

uild.) ` 

10-24. — King's College, Strand, at 10 a.m. Lectures on ‘‘ Teaching 
of Elementary Mathematics," by Prof. Hudson. (Free to done 
fide teachers.) 

12.—Return forms for Durham College Medical Preliminary Exam. in 
Arts (M.B.). 

ath oy Intermediate Medical Exam. Pass List pub- 
lished. 

13.—98 Harley Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Some Signs of Over- 
pressure,” by Dr. Schorstein. (Parents’ National Educational 
Union.) 

14.—London University Matriculation Pass List published. 

14.—College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

15.—College of Preceptors. Lectures to Teachers, first course, begins. 
(For synopsis see another page.) 

15.—Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

I5.—Army Commission for Militia Literary Exam. Return forms. 

15.—lIreland, Intermediate Education Board. Apply for Centre Super- 
intendentships, last day. 

16. —Sesame Club, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ** Handwork: its Relation 
to Art and Education," by J. C. Hudson, 

17.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

19. — University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. Prof. Priebsch's second 
lecture on ** German Literature.” 

20-22.—Elementary Exams. by Institutions in union with the Society 
of Arts. 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the March issue of the Journal of Education. 

22.— Oxford Exams. for Women. First and Second Public Exams. 
Return forms. 

22.—Oxford Exam. for Women. Return forms for First Public Exam. 
Holy Scripture. 

22. — Return forms for Society of Arts General Exam. 

24 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the March issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

26.— Committees having Candidates for Exam. by the Society of Arts 
should apply on or before this date to Secretary of the Society. 

28.—Irish Intermediate Board. Return forms for Exams. (Fee, 
2s. 6d. ; or, with late fee, 10s., up to March 31.) 


The March issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Wednesday, February 28. 
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SAFE NOVELS. 


Sunmingwell. By F. WARRE CorNISH. (Price 6s. Constable. )— 
‘* Sunningwell ” is something more and something less than a novel. 
It is a storehouse of good talk; shrewd, yet kindly, observation of 
character; serious thought on all the deep things of life; and last, but 
not least, of that greatest gift of charity which makes it possible to be 
shrewd, serious, and epigrammatic all together without ceasing to be 
kindly. Itis a gracious book. And, to pass to a different plane of 
commendation, it is eminently a book that bearsreading aloud. Indeed, 
it is almost too full of good matter to be thoroughly enjoyed in any other 
' way of reading. Every other sentence is capable of becoming the test 
of & good conversation, and loses by not being discussed as it is 
read. Of the form and substance taken on by all this excellent matter, 
we need only say that it is a series of studies of the manners and 
characters of a cathedral close, with a charming principal character. 
Philip More, Canon of Sunningwell and Vicar of St. Benet’s, is a 
personage whom everybody must love and delight in. And there are 
also a variety of subordinate characters, all admirable and real with the 
reality that is the result of artistic perception of the individual in the 
type, and which, therefore, can never be defined, though it may be 
applauded, by criticism. All the people of Sunningwell are alive. The 
Canon, his sister Elizabeth, the Archdeacon and Mrs. Knox, the Curates, 
the Misses Beach, the Verger, the Bishop, and many others. They live, 
and talk, and think, and make amongst them not exactly a good plot, 
but a very good entertainment. And yet we fancy more than entertain- 
ment was intended for us by the author. Canon More’s broad Catholicism, 
which we enjoy so much in his genial talk, gradually lands him in an 
indiscretion, which results in the resignation of his living; and the 
book, so cheery in the main, ends on a sad note. There are scores and 
scores of passages we had marked for quotation in the course of read- 
ing, but space allows them not; and all we can give in illustration of 
the Canon’s humour (which, of course, is the humour of the book), is 
the definition of it in the opening chapter: ‘‘ Philip More . . . may 
be called a humourist—though he was no jester or professor of witty 
sayings—because his way of looking at the world was one which was 
partly bred of charity and sympathy, partly came from a sense of the 
oddity and incongruity of human things, which (he would say) was, he 
believed, owing to the necessity of our all being born from two things 
so different as a man and a woman.” 

Donna Teresa. By F. M. PEARD. (Price 6s. Macmillan.)—In 
** Donna Teresa” Miss Peard gives us a vivid episode of Italian life 
and a charming sketch of a woman's character. Donna Teresa— 
otherwise Mrs. Brodrick—is a young widow, whose experience of mar- 
ried life has not been happy. She is gracious, unconventional, 
generous, refined, and cultivated. She has a sister, Sylvia, who is 

retty, ** taking," and quite uninteresting, and a friend, Walter Wil- 

raham, who makes the mistake of falling in love with Sylvia, when 
Teresa is really the only woman for him. He is just beginning to find 
out his mistake when the plot takes a darker turn, and ‘* Mafia” 
removes Sylvia. But we will not reveal the end and spoil the reading 
of a story full of grace and originality. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

We have to record the death, at the ripe age of eighty-six, of the dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Sir James Paget, Bart., who for eleven years was, 
as Vice-Chancellor, the courtly and dignified representative of the 
University on most ceremonial occasions. That office he resigned in 
1894, being followed by Sir Julian Goldsmid, on whose death, 
shortly after, the present Vice-Chancellor, Sir Henry Roscoe, came 
into office. 

Hard upon the report of the loss recorded above, and which took 
place on December 30, came the announcement that our member, Sir 
J. Lubbock, Bart., D.C.L., had been promoted to a seat in the Lords. 
He has selected the title of Lord Avebury. Avebury has one of the 
very grandest Druidical circles, and is one of Sir John’s estates. 

For the vacancy thus created two candidates were announced, Mr. 
Busk, the Chairman of Convocation, and Dr. Collins, sometime Chair- 
man of the London County Council. A letter in the Zimes, signed by 
Sir Joshua Fitch and Mr. Justice Fry, expressed a widely felt dissatisfaction 
among London graduates at the absence of any candidate of higher 
distinction in letters or science, and, in response to the repeated solici- 
tation. of his friends, Sir Michael Foster has consented to stand. 
Assuredly no more fitting. representative of the reformed University 
could be found, but it is to be feared that Sir Michael's outspoken views 
as to the necessity of developing the teaching side of the University 
will not commend him to a constituency that rejected Lord Lister in 
favour of Mr. Rivington. 

What was, probably, the last meeting of Convocation in the present 
building was held on January 15, in the Theatre; the Chairman, as 
usual, presiding. There was a good attendance. Mr. Blake Odgers, 
Q.C., moved the adoption of the Standing Committee's Report, which 
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dealt with the election by Convocation of members of the Senate under 
the new statutes ; the transfer of the University to the Imperial Institute 
Buildings ; the accommodation there for graduates; the placing of the 
statue of the Queen there ; the accommodation for the Library ; and a 
motion that the Senate be requested to receive their recommendations 
favourably. 

The chief point to mark was that the election of Senators in May 
next was an event of the highest importance. Convocation would then 
elect eighteen Senators, who would form the majority of the Council for 
External Students, whose main duty will be the maintenance of the 
standard of the degrees and seeing to the welfare of the external student 
and graduate generally. The Chairman stated that graduates qualified 
to become members of Convocation can apply up to the meeting of the 
Senate early in April. Their names should be sent in at once to the 
Registrar, together with the life fee of £1 (or annual fee of 5s.). They 
will then have the right to vote at this election. 

The Chairman stated that there would be room in the new building 
to examine the largest number (two thousand) yet reached at 
Matriculation. 

All the motions were duly seconded and carried zem. con. 

The Chairman now retired, and Sir Philip Magnus was voted into the 
chair ; and a motion was moved and seconded expressing Convocation’s 
deep sense of indebtedness to Mr. E. H. Busk, M.A., LL.B., its 
Chairman, for his inestimable services during the past eight years. Sir 
P. Magnus heartily endorsed all that had been said of Mr. Busk, and 
testified to the value of the Chairman's services on the Senate, where he 
bad always vigorously supported the rights and privileges of graduates. 
The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

On the hotly debated point of Intermediate examinations, we rejoice 
to learn that the Statutory Commission has come to a compromise. 
The Senate will be empowered to arrange for these examinations to be 
held conjointly by its own examiners and those of the constituent colleges. 


OXFORD. 

The short winter vacation has been unusually saddened for Oxford, 
not only by the war and the influenza from which the whole country has 
been suffering, but by many serious losses among its former members, 
and even among its residents. Our greatest loss is, of course, the 
death of John Ruskin, which all England is deploring. Few men have 
at once owed more to Oxford, loved her more faithfully, and exercised 
more influence upon her. Among the small number of residents no 
less than three men of mark have died since the New Year: Henry 
Furneaux, a distinguished scholar, for many years Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus; Arthur Dendy, Bursar of University College, and formerly a 
most successful teacher; R. L. Abbott, Tutor of the Unattached 


Students, whose death under tragical circumstances has just 
been reported. Of former members of the University distinguished 
in other parts of the world, the obituary list is a terribly lon 


one, including as it does the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis o 
Lothian, R. D. Blackmore, Sir Henry Longley, Sir Henry Jenkyns, 
Canon Buckle, Mr. B. F. Costelloe, and Mr. G. W. Steevens, the 
brilliant correspondent of the Daily Mail, who came up as Balliol 
Scholar twelve years ago, and whose death from enteric fever was 
reported from Ladysmith on January 15. Besides this sad catalogue 
of deaths, there have been several cases of serious illness, the most 
notable being that of the Rev. Dr. Sewell, who graduated sixty-eight 
years ago, and has been for forty years Warden of New College ; and 
Prof. Max Müller, whose condition, though improved, is still a matter 
of grave anxiety. 

The long-expected statute for instituting the degrees of Doctor of 
Letters and Doctor of Science has at length appeared in the Gazette, 
and the preamble will be discussed on February 6. It will be remem- 
bered that, when the research degrees were established five years ago, 
it was contemplated that at some future time there might be added to 
the B.Litt. and B.Sc. the higher degrees of the Doctorate. This 
statute is the attempt to carry out that intention. The only section of 
the new statute which is of general interest —the rest being formal and 
consequential changes—is that which prescribes the conditions of 
“ supplicating " for these degrees. The two points of importance are 
tbe conditions of status which the applicant must satisfy, and the 
evidence which he must produce of fitness for the degree. Any one 
may apply who is either a Master of Arts in the University, a 
Bachelor of Letters or Science, or has been incorporated from Cambridge 
or Dublin, provided he is in each case of specified standing, the time 
being fixed as far as possible to correspond with the conditions in the 
case of the existing Doctorates. The evidence of fitness is to consist 
‘of published papers or books containing an original contribution to 
the advancement of learning or science." This evidence must be 
judged end approved by the Board of Faculty or Board of Studies to 
which the subject of the applicant belongs. It is clear that it is the 
intention of the framers of the statute that this Doctor's degree, unlike 
the existing D.D., shall carry a real and substantial distinction, as the 
corresponding new degrees at Cambridge are generally admitted to 
have succeeded in doing. 

Towards the end of the October term, since my last letter, has been 
issued the Annual Report of the Association forthe, Education of 
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Women, which contains some features of interest. The number of the 
students has remained now for three years practically stationary at a 
little over two hundred. This is not due to any slackening of the 
demand, but merely to the fact that the accommodation of the Halls 
and Somerville College is limited ; that they are all full, and that there 
has been no very recent building.’ The success of the students in the 
University Examinations is most satisfactory, ten First and twenty-two 
Second Classes having been won in the various schools (including 
Honour Moderations), and the total number of those who obtained 
Honours being fifty-four, or more than a quarter of the whole body of 
resident students. The finances also have at last reached what seems a 
permanently sound position ; and the magnitude of the work of the 
Association may be measured by the fact that the total annual sum 
v. Fo with—quite apart from the Hall expenses—has risen to 

4,485. 

The usual winter examination in the Theory, History, and Practice 
of Education was held on January 9, when fourteen students offered 
themselves (ten men and four women) for the Diploma. There have 
hitherto been two examinations in the year, and the numbers have 
been 12, 7, 13, 7, 14, the double figures being those of the winter 
examinations. Itis still the day of small things, but there are many 
indications that the estimate is steadily rising, both of the intrinsic 
advantage and of the professional value of the Oxford training, which is 
a necessary condition of the Diploma. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Some thirty junior members of the University Volunteer Battalion of 
the Suffolk Regiment have been selected for service in South Africa, 
and have left, amid the cheers and farewells of their more or less 
envious comrades, to join their regiment. It is suggested that they 
should receive the *‘light blue" conferred on University champions. 
The War Office has, moreover, put five commissions in the Royal 
Artillery at the disposal of the Vice-Chancellor; he invites students 
who have resided at least a year and have passed certain examinations 
to send in their applications and a statement of their military quali- 
fications. In the present temper of the University, there will probably 
be no small competition for an officer's place among the ‘‘ Gunners.” 

The vacancy on the Council of the Senate caused by Mr. Dale's 
appointment as Principal of University College, Liverpool, has been 
filled by the election of Dr. Henry Jackson, who has more than once 
before been elected a Councillor. There was no opposition. 

The last election to a vacant benefice, '* more burgensium as hereto- 
fore," will take place on February 9. The living isthe Vicarage of Mor- 
ville, Hereford, and the patronage falls to the University because Lord 
Acton, who owns the advowson, is disqualified as a Roman Catholic 
from presenting. But the Professor may, if he chooses, vote with 
other members of the Senate for one of the candidates for his own 
living. Such are the anomalies of English law. 

The Hopkinson Wing of the Engineering Laboratory will be opened 
on February 2 by Lord Kelvin, and a portrait of the late Dr. Hopkin- 
son, in whose memory his widow has erected the building, will be un- 
veiled by the Master of Trinity. The new wing contains some fine 
rooms and laboratories ; it greatly increases the accommodation of the 
department, which has made vigorous strides under the able manage- 
ment of Prof. Ewing. 

By the aid of a generous benefaction from Sir David Salomons, the 
University has been enabled to establish a special Lectureship in Russian, 
to be called after the name of the founder. The Salomons Lecturer is 
to give instruction in the language during at least two terms of the 
year. The appointment is in the hands of the Council of the Senate, 
and candidates have to submit their applications by February 24. 
Residence in Cambridge is not usually required of University lecturers, 
but in such a case as this it would clearly be of advantage. 

A new scheme for the administration of Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
which will bring it into closer and more official relations with the 
University Medical School, was adopted by an overwhelming majority 
of the Governors on January 22. In consideration of an annual 
subsidy of £300 from the University Chest, the Governors agree that 
the Regius Professor of Physic and the Professor of Surgery shall be 
elected ex-officio members of the medical staff, and that greater 
facilities for clinical teaching and examination shall be afforded to the 
medical department of the University. 

The University contribution to the War Fund now amounts to some 
£2,700. This amount has been raised, for the most part, by under- 
graduate effort. 

Mr. J. W. Clark, Sandars Reader in Bibliography, announces an 
interesting and comprehensive course on ** The Care of Books from the 
Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century." He starts with 
the storehouses in which the Assyrian brick tablets were kept, and 
works through the ages to the Library of Trinity College. Miss Jane 
Harrison is also lecturing this term on ‘“ Mythology," and Mr. Yule 
Oldham on ** The History of Geographical Discovery." 

The Union has decided, by a majority of 50, that compulsory 
military service has not yet become necessary for the continued stability 
of the Empire. 


LI 


The following elections and appointments are announced :—Mr. 
A. H. Evans, classic and naturalist, to be Esquire Bedell in place of the 
late Mr. Gill; Mr. W. B. Hardy to be Thurston Prizeman at Caius for 
physiological research ; Messrs. Hart, Elsee, and Moxon, First Class 
Classics, to be Naden Divinity Students ; and Mr. Winfield, senior in 
both parts of the Law Tripos, to be MacMahon Law Student at St. 
John's ; Mr. Bevan to be Law Student at Trinity Hall; Dr. Peile to be 
governor of Repton School ; Dr. Ransom to be governor of Nottingham 
High School ; Mr. Berry to be University representative on the govern- 
ing body of Girton College; Mr. F. G. Channon, eighth Wrangler, 
1897, to be a Fellow of Corpus Christi College ; Dr. James to be Tutor 
of King's College ; Mr. Shirres and Dr. Bond to be Tutors of Trinity 
Hall; Mr. Neil, with Messrs. Hadley and Whibley, to be Tutors of 
Pembroke; Bishop Hoare, of Victoria, Hong Kong, to be D.D. 
honoris causa ; Mr. P. Narayanan, of King's, to be Members’ English 
Essay Prizeman. 


SCOTLAND. 


The University of Edinburgh has published its statistics for the past 
academical year. The total number of matriculated students in 
1898-99 was 2,848, of whom 239 were women. Out of this total, 836 
were enrolled in the Faculty of Arts; 210, z.¢., one-fourth of all the 
Arts students, were women. Divinity and Law are not yet accessible 
to women students. There were 9 of them in the Faculty of Medicine 
(out of a total of 1,399), and 17 out of a total of 22 iu the Faculty of 
Music. Of the students of Medicine, less than 43 per cent. belonged 
to Scotlaud, over 26 per cent. being from England and Wales, 1574 per 
cent. from British colonies, and smaller numbers from Ireiand, India, 
and foreign countries. The Edinburgh Medical School, it thus 
appears, continues to attract students from all parts of the world ; but, 
when people add together the total number of students in the Scottish 
Universities and then speak of the large proportion of the population 
who obtain a University education, they are overlooking the facts that 
in the largest of the four Universities nearly half the students are in the 
purely professional Faculty of Medicine and that of these the larger 
proportion are not Scotchmen. The total numbers of matriculated 
students in Glasgow in the same period (1898-99) was 1,966, of whom 
304 were women ; 835 were students in the Faculty of Arts. In 
Aberdeen the total number was 808. In St. Andrews there were in 
last winter session 332 matriculated students, 78 of these being students 
of University College, Dundee—to whom should be added those who 
matriculated in the summer session. The union with Dundee, whilst 
adding directly to the total number of students, has not diminished the 
number of students in the old ** United Colleges," who are now nearly 
double the number they were in 1876. 

Edinburgh University will soon have a Chair of ‘* Early Scottish 
History and Paleography,” under the title of the ** Sir William Fraser 
Professorship of Ancient History and Paleography.” This will be an 
important addition to the provision for the study of history in Edin- 
burgh. A daughter of the late Prof. Hughes Bennet has offered the 
University a sum of money to establish an addition to the Physiological 
Laboratory for the purposes of research—a suitable memorial to an 
eminent physiologist, and a much needed recognition of the duties 
of a great medical school to advance learning as well as to provide 
instruction. 

Prof. Royce, of Harvard University, is giving his course of Gifford 
Lectures at Aberdeen. His subject is ‘‘ Nature, Man, and the Moral 
Order." His colleague, Prof. William James, who is Gifford Lecturer 
in Edinburgh, has been obliged by ill health to postpone the delivery 
of his lectures. The many admirers of the brilliant psychologist will 
regret greatly the cause of his inability to appear this winter before a 
Scotch audience. 

It is a very great misfortune that Parliament has not provided the 
Scottish Universities with a court of appeal analogous to the ** Visitor " 
of an English college, in order to save the unpleasantness and the 
expense of referring difficulties in the interpretation of ordinances to the 
ordinary law courts, with the possibility of a two-fold appeal. In 
certain matters, the Universities Committee of the Privy Council is an 
immediate and final court of appeal. Its powers might. with advan- 
tage, be extended. The litigation in which Aberdeen University was 
involved by the case of the late Prof. Johnston has cost the University 
4718, in addition to the need of paying a lecturer to teach the students 
who refused to attend the eccentric Biblical critic whom the Crown 
had made professor. 

St. Andrews University has increased in numbers, prosperity, and 
peace ; but the Court find the finances in a condition requiring stringent 
reform. Lord Bute is no longer Rector; but the effects of his reign 
continue, and the endeavour of his party to provide a rudimentary 
medical school in St. Andrews (apart from Dundee) has consumed 
much money. The scheme can never succeed, and the sooner it is 
given up the better for all concerned. In order to pay for this costly 
medical experiment, it may be necessary to suspend or diminish some 
of the bursaries and scholarships which had been provisionally founded 
out of the Berry bequest. It is rumoured that litigation is not yet at 
an end. A local upholsterer and some such. people are appealing to 
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the House of Lords (after two years’ interval) in the hope of upsetting 
the union with Dundee College. It may be assumed that they are not 
litigating at their own expense. 


IRELAND. 


The Annual Meeting of the Irish Schoolmasters’ Association took 
place at the close of the year in Dublin. The Association is an inactive 
body, and seems to do little more than meet thus once a year. Even at 
this one meeting there is but slight discussion of Irish educational affairs, 
nor are active measures taken to influence them. The Association 
appears to have made no suggestions to the recent Intermediate Com- 
mission, nor was the important Report of the Commission published 
last August, containing proposals which would profoundly modify Irish 
secondary education if carried out (and the work of the headmasters 
themselves), discussed at length at the last meeting, or any opinion put 
forward on the new scheme. 

The President, Mr. Finch, read a very interesting address on the 
mecessity of improving and extending the teaching of physical science 
in Irish schools, using the common arguments of the value of the 
subject as mental discipline and as knowledge. The majority of head- 
masters have so far shown little wish to develop science as a branch of 
education, and the nature of the Intermediate Examination has also 
contributed to kill the subject in Irish schools. 

At the dinner of the Association, Prof. Fitzgerald, F.T.C., an un- 
tiring champion of science teaching (and many other reforms) in 
Ireland, was present. He spoke on the same subject, and gave the 
welcome information that the Board of Trinity College, as now con- 
stituted—the older and more conservative Senior Fellows having been, 
many of them, swept away during the past few years—is much more 
ready to undertake reforms and to listen to suggestions than formerly. 
Amongst other instances, they have recently adopted recommendations 
made to them twenty years ago to place science in the curriculum of the 
college more on a level with literary subjects. Dr. Fitzgerald recom- 
mended that the headmasters should make suggestions to the Board for 
improvements in the entrance examinations. He mentioned one point 
which should be a stimulus to Irish headmasters to provide good science- 
teaching. The course for the medical profession occupies five years. 
In Ireland it has been entirely taken after leaving school, owing to the 
absence of science-teaching in the schools, and the want of entrance 
examinations in science subjects in Trinity College. In England, on 
the contrary, in many schools science is taught practically, and a student 
can take out one year of his course before leaving school. Prof. Fitz- 
gerald pointed out that, if Irish headmasters did not try to supply such 
teaching, boys intended for the medical profession would be probably 
sent to English schools. 

The Catholic Headmasters’ Association have passed a resolution 
calling on the Government to adopt the Report of the Intermediate 
Education Commission, and to give the legislation needed to enable 
the Board to carry out changes in the system. It is hoped that the 
Irish Office will act in the matter as soon as Parliament meets. At 
present the Board is paralyzed, and it is not known by the public what 
the rules and programme for 1901 will contain—rules which are usually 
published in March or April. Such a state of uncertainty is a great 
inconvenience to parents and teachers, and injurious to education, 
especially as so much dissatisfaction prevails with the system as it at 
present stands. Questions, no doubt, will be immediately put in the 
House to ascertain the intentions of the Government on the subject. 

The Chief Secretary, speaking at Belfast recently on the new 
Agriculture and Industries Act, said: '* We have introduced a clause 
into the Act to create a Joint Committee, with representatives on it of 
the National Board and of the Intermediate Board of Education, and 
also of the Agricultural Board and of the Board of Technical Instruc- 
tion, with the Vice-President of the Department at their head. 
Personally, I look for very considerable results from the formation of 
that Committee. I believe that the principles upon which the Inter- 
mediate Board has acted in the past have been inimical to the best 
interests of technical instruction. The Government has felt—and I 
think the National Board of Education and the Intermediate Board 
themselves have felt—that tbe machinery of education in this country 
required to be carefully examined into; and perhaps you are aware 
that during our term of office we have appointed two Viceregal Com- 
missions—one to inquire into the problems of elementary education, 
especially so far as manual and technical instruction is concerned, and 
the other to inquire into the working of the Intermediate Act. I 
venture to express the hope that this year will not pass without some 
very materiai reforms having been introduced both into the system of 
elementary education and into the system of intermediate education in 
this country, and that these reforms will tend to make the work of the 
Agricultural Department in connexion with technical instruction much 
more efficient and much more fruitful than it otherwise would have 
been." From these words, it may be hoped that the Government will 
give the required legislation in the present Session. 

Dr. O'Dwyer, the Catholic Bishop of Limerick, has been recently 
speaking in Birmingham on the subject of an Irish Catholic University. 
lle used the general arguments with which we are so long familiar, but 


did not allude to the absence of practical efforts to secure such a 
measure on the part of himself and his fellow-prelates. It is well 
known that a Bill was actually drafted on the lines of Mr. Balfour's 
scheme, and would have been introduced if the Irish bishops had 
warmly accepted that scheme. They maintained profound silence—a 
silence to be explained, it is believed, by the fact that the majority of the 
bishops did not approve the scheme, and require a University much 
more wholly under ecclesiastical control. Dr. O'Dwyer carefully 
avoided any mention of Mr. Balfour's scheme at Birmingham. But, 
even before this, the bishops, when in 1897 they were asked to state 
what conditions they would accept, fell into the same silence for six 
months, and the whole matter came to a standstill. No Government 
could undertake, in the face of strong opposition, to establish & type of 
University which has been rejected in most advanced countries with 
such luke-warm and unaccountable conduct on the part of those for 
whose satisfaction alone it was to be granted. Such general com- 
plaints, therefore, as those delivered at Birmingham sound hollow to 
any one who has followed the whole course of the agitation. 


SCHOOLS. 


CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — T. S. Syers has passed the 
Woolwich Entrance Examination. The Governors have decided to 
erect a new gymnasium, and also to enlarge the school-house by the 
erection of a new play-room. 

DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.—Open classical scholarships 
have been gained at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and at 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Mr. W. D. Cruddas, M.P., has 
given £500 to the school for leaving exhibitions. 

ETON CoLLEGE.—The Retreat arranged for the Christmas holidays 
was attended by some 150 college tutors, public-school masters, and 
epus school masters. Admirable addresses were delivered by the 

ishop of Rochester. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. —On January 23, the new buildings, the 
jue gift of Old Marlburians, were formally opened. Over £5,000 

ad been raised by the committee, of which Sir Evan Nepean was chair- 


man. The Marlburian Club has published a list of O.M. officers 
now on service in South Africa. They number over a hundred and 
fifty. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS' TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—The Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Gloucestershire County Council has 
granted Mr. T. Beacall an additional scholarship of £100 a year, 
tenable for three or four years, at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Beacall has had a distinguished career at the Merchant Venturers' 
Technical College, matriculating in Honours at the University of 
London, and obtaining the University Exhibition of the value of £40. 
Last July he passed the Intermediate Examination for the degree of 
B.Sc., with Honours in Chemistry ; and he is at present studying at the 
Merchants’ College for the Final Examination for the B.Sc. Degree, 
with Honours in Physics and Chemistry. He recently gained an open 
natural science scholarship at St. John's College, Cambridge, in com- 

etition with candidates from most of the great public schools and 
niversity colleges. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH Scnoor.—In November last our Old Girls 
Guild gave a most successful entertainment in the School Assembly 
Hall on behalf of the United Kingdom Beneficent Association. The 
tableaux vivants, taken from Academy pictures, were thoroughly 
appreciated, as were also the patriotic songs sung during the intervals. 
The number of tickets sold warranted a repetition of the entertain- 
ment on the following night, and the sum realized was 420, which 
has been devoted to the assistance of a local candidate. The present 
pupils of the school, anxious in some way to assist the War Fund, 
gave a café chantant in the Portland Hall on December 19. Each 
form had a separate stall with distinctive costume, while the side shows 
consisted of ‘‘ living chess," the ** maypole dance," &c. The former, 
being a novel feature, proved specially attractive. The ‘‘ Absent- 
Minded Beggar" was kindly sung by a friend of the school, and a 
small ‘‘ hussar,” belonging to Form I., collected £6. 4s. in response 
to its patriotic appeal. This sum had, of course, to be sent to the 
Daily Mail, but, in addition, owing to the kind contributions of Miss 
Ledger (our Headmistress) and of some friends of the school, and to the 
enthusiastic visitors who filled the hall, we have been enabled to send 
£106. 5s. 9d. to the Mayor of Portsmouth's fund for the widows and 
orphans of those killed in the war. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—H. P. Hamilton has gained a mathematical 
exhibition at Hertford College, Oxford ; C. E. Shackleton, H. J. W. 
Tillyard, R. F. Worthington, and R. P. McAuliffe have gained 
classical scholarships at Trinity Hall, Caius College, Emmanuel College, 
and St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, respectively. Mr. S. Olivier, 
C.M.G. (O.T.), has been appointed Colonial Secretary for Jamaica. 
To the great regret of the whole school, Mr. Sharman, who has been 
on the staff over eight years, left us last term, being appointed to the 
Headmastership of the Khedivieh School, Cairo. The good wishes of 
all Tonbridgians will go with him in his new work of planting the good 
seed of British culture in the ** immemorial East. 

(Continued on page 132.) 
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Lockwood's Educational Works. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


De Fivas, New Grammar of French Grammars. By 
Dr. V. De Fivas, M.A. Fifty-fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 450 pp., 
2s. 6d., strongly bound. s* KEY, 3s. 6d. 


De Fivas, Elementary French Grammar and Reader. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 

De Fivas, Guide to Modern French Conversation. 
Thirty-second Edition. 18mo, 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

De Fivas, Introduction à la Langue Francaise. 
Twenty-eigbth Edition. 12mo, as. 6d. 


De Fivas, Beautés des Hcrivains Francais, Anciens et 


Modernes. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Eighth Edition, r2mo, 


English Language and Literature at Queen's College, London. 
H this book we have to speak in terms of unqualified praise. . . . It may be 
pronounced a most excellent history of our literature.” — Literature. 
“The best compendium for English literary students, and a most reliable hand- 


book for the literary man.” —Academy. 
“For truth of criticism it is about the best book of the kind."— Westminster 


Review. 

* An excellent handbook of English literature."—.4 thengum. 

“ Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be thanked for a very acceptable 
handbook." —/oeswrnad of Education. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Lessons in Oommerce: A Text-Book for Students. By 


Professor R. GaMBARO. Revised by Professor James GAULT. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The Foreign Oommercial Correspondent. By C. E. 


BAKER. 35. 6d. 
Spanish Grammar and Reader. By O. Kortu. 2s.6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 


Civil Service History of England. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. 
Revised by H. A. Dosson. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Hssay Writer. By Henry SKIPTON. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Civil Service Geography. By L. M. D. SrENck. Tenth 


Edition. Fcap., 2s. 6d. 


Précis Book. By W. Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 2s.6d.cloth. Key, 
as. 6d. 


Civil Service Book-keeping. Fcap., Is. 6d. 
Civil Service English Grammar. By W. V. YATES. 1s. 6d. 
Civil Service First French Book. By A. MOTTEAU. 


1s 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Civil Service Coach. By S. SavıLı. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 60. — 


WEALE'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS. 


Latin Grammar. By T. Goupwin. ts. 6d. l 
Latin and English Dictionary. By T. Goopwin. Latin- 
Englisb, 2s. 6d. ; Englisb-Latin, rs. 6d. 


Greek Grammar. By H. C. HAMILTON. Is. 6d. 
Greek and English Lexicon. By H. R. HAMILTON, 
Greek-English, 2s. 6d. ; English-Greek, 2s. 


Hebrew Grammar. By Dr. BRESSLAU. Is. 6d. 

Hebrew-Hnglish Dictionary. By Dr. BRESSLAU. Ós. 

Bnglish-Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. BRESSLAU. 35. 

English Grammar. By Hype CLARKE, D.C.L. 1s. 6d. 

Hnglish Dictionary. By HvDE CLARKE, D.C.L. 3s. 6d. 

French Grammar. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 

French Dictionary. By A. ELWES. 35. — 

German Grammar. By G. L. Strauss, Ph.D. rs. 6d. 

German Dictionary. By N. E. S. A. HAMILTON. 3$. 

Italian Grammar. By A. ELwES. Is. 6d. 

Italian Dictionary. By A. ELwEs. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Grammar. By A. ELwEs. rs. 6d. 

Spanish and English Dictionary. By A. ELWES. 66. 

Portuguese Grammar. By A. ELwEs. is. 6d. 

Portuguese and English Dictionary. By A. ELWES. 5s. 
Lists of WEALE'S CLASSICAL SERIES on application. 


——— 


Lonpon : CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 Stationers’ Hatt Court, E.C. 


Te University Correspondent 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 


A Weekly Educational Journal devoted to 
London University Matters. 


Issued every Saturday. Price id., by post 13d. ; Half-yearly 
Subscription, 3s. ; Yearly Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


. PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
13 BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 


Works by the Rev. G. HUGH JONES. 


HIGHER SCRIPTURE TEACHING: St. Luke. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Lesson Papers in Religious Knowledge: St. Matthew. 


Price 6d. 


** Very scholarly work may be brought within easy grasp of those 
average pupils who seem very imperatively to need a guiding hand in 
the preparation of their divinity lessons." —School World. 

** Mr. Hugb Jones has done well in making his references always to 
the Cambridge Bible for Schools.’ ”—Schoo/ Guardian. 

‘ To point out the exact information which University Local ex- 
aminers consider candidates should possess for * Pass’ or * Distinction.’ ” 
—School Board Chronicle. 

* Have the great merit of limiting and fixing the attention of the 
student." —J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 


——— 


Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


COPYING APPARATUS. 
FIFTY COPIES TN FIVE MINUTES, 


A New Porm of the Gelatine Copier, and a NEW OOMPOSITION, devised 
by R. O. GILSON, M.A. (Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge). 


A great improvement. Old ink disappears of itself in a few hours, leaving pad 
always bright, transparent, and ready for use. A small specimen apparatus, (itte: 
paper size), with ink, presser, and instructions, sent post free for Ss., cash with 


order only. . 
Address—Mr. J. A. SMITH, HicH Street, HARRow-on-THE-HILL. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


A Guide for Teachers and Learners. 
BY H. SWEBT, M.A. PE.D., LL.D. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


** We heartily commend this singularly interesting and helpful book 
to all teachers and students of languages." — Manchester Guardian. 


M. DENT & CO., 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow ; Headmaster of Loretto School. 


Crown &vo, Ds. 


‘t The difficult question of clerical or lay headmasters would be simplified if we 


could always have laymen who have such a grasp of religious truth and such a power 


of expressing it as we find here." —Sfectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpineurGH AND LONDON. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for December is Arthur 
Hort, Esq., Harrow. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for a topical riddle is Algernon 
Warren, Esq., 24 Church Row, Hampstead. 


Ces seigneurs aux perruques majestueuses, ces princesses aux coiffures 
étagées, aux robes trainantes, ces magistrats, ces prélats agrandis par 
les magnifiques plis de leurs robes violettes, ne s'entretenaient que des 
plus beaux sujets qui puissent intéresser l'homme, et si paríois, des 
hauteurs de la religion, de la politique, de la philosophie et de la 
littérature, ils daignaient s'abaisser au badinage, c'était avec la condes- 
cendance et la mesure de princes nés académiciens. Nous avions honte 
de penser à eux, nous nous trouvions bourgeois, grossiers, polissons, fils 
de M. Dimanche, de Jacques Bonhomme et de Voltaire, nous nous 
sentions devant eux comme des écoliers pris en faute ; nous regardions 
avec chagrin notre triste habit noir, héritage des procureurs et des 
saute-ruisseaux antiques ; nous jetions les yeux au bout de nos manches, 
avec inquiétude, craignant d'y voir des mains sales. Un duc et pair 
arrive, nous tire du parterre, nous mène dans les coulisses, nous montre 
des gens débarrassés du fard que les peintres et les poétes ont à l'envi 
plaqué sur leurs joues. Eh! bon Dieu! quel spectacle! Tout est 
habit dans ce monde. Otez la perruque, la rhingrave, les canons, les 
rubans, les manchettes; reste Pierre ou Paul, le méme hier et 
aujourd'hui. 

Allons, s'il. vous plait, chez Pierre et chez Paul: ne craignez pas de 
vous compromettre. Le duc de Saint-Simon nous conduit d'abord chez 
M. le Prince, fils du grand Condé, et en qui le grand Condé, comme 
dit Bossuet, **avait mis toutes ses complaisances." Voici un intérieur 
de ménage: ‘‘ Mme. la Princesse était sa continuelle victime. Elle 
était également laide, vertueuse et sotte; elle était un peu bossue. 
Toutes ces choses n'empéchérent pas M. le Prince d'en étre jaloux 
jusqu'à la fureur et jusqu'à la mort. La piété, l'attention infatigable 
de Mme. la Princesse, sa douceur, sa soumission de novice, ne purent 
la garantir ni des injures fréquentes, ni des coups de pied et de poing, 
qui n'étaient pas rares." 


By ‘‘ IRONSIDE.” 


These lords with majestic periwigs, these princesses with a head- 
dress that rose in tiers, these magistrates, these prelates, dignified by 
the magnificent folds of their purple robes, restricted their conversation 
to the finest topics of possible human interest ; and if, now and then, 
from the heights of religion, of politics, of philosophy, and of literature, 
they deigned to stoop to pleasantry, it was with the condescension 
and the decorum of princes who had breathed from birth the air of the 
academy. We felt ashamed when we thought of them; we found our- 
selves middle-class, unpolished, ill-bred, sons of some paltry tradesman, 
Mon clowns, or of the Voltairean stamp ; we felt in their presence 

ike schoolboys caught tripping. We were mortified when we surveyed 

our coat of rusty black—the heirloom of attorneys and antiquated 
lawyers' clerks; we used to cast an uneasy glance at the extremity of 
our sleeves, fearing to spy there hands not over-clean. When, lo! up 
comes a duke, a peer of the realm, drags us out of the pit, takes us 
behind the scenes, and shows us people rid of the paint which artists 
and poets have vied with each other in laying on their cheeks. Good 
heavens! What a sight! All, in this world, is but clothes. Take 
away the periwig, the trunk hose, the trouser trimmings, the ribands, 
the rufiles, and you have left but plain Peter or Paul, the same yesterday 
as to-day. 

Let us go, if you will, and pay a visit to Peter and Paul at their 
homes: you will not be compromising yourself—don’t be alarmed. 
The Duke de Saint-Simon takes us first to the Prince, son of the great 
Condé— ** his beloved son,” as Bossuet says, ** in whom the great Condé 
was well pleased." See what sort of a domestic interior he shows us :— 
** The Princess was his perpetual victim. She was as ugly as she was 
virtuous, and as silly as she was ugly. She wasa trifle deformed, too. All 
these traits did not hinder the Prince from conceiving in regard to her 
a frantic and deadly jealousy. The piety, the unwearied attentions of 
the Princess, her sweetness of temper, her novice-like submission, were 
unable to secure her either from frequent insults, or even from kicks and 
cuffs, which were not uncommon." 


The Taine had one or two not very obscure allusions, and one or two 
words not to be found in pocket dictionaries. To these I attached only 
secondary importance, and the Fourth and Fifth Classes are mainly 
attributable to mistakes in tenses, or misapprehension of the main drift. 
The allusions raise a nice point which I do not presume to decide. 
Are they to be left intact or paraphrased ? This much, however, may 
be laid down as a safe direction. If an allusion such as ** M. 
Dimanche " would be unintelligible to the ordinary English reader, add 
a note. This course has been adopted in the Prize version, and I 
need only add that Jacques Bonhomme was the nickname of Caillet, the 
leader of the Peasant Revolt in the middle of the fourteenth century. To 

(Continued on page 134.) 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. By L. W. Lype, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar 
chool. 


AFRICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

* Quite the best little book on ‘ Africa’ in the geographical sense which we have 
encountered. . . . Itis a pithy, exceptionally clear, and well arranged manual—the 
outcome of long years Sf piaciical experience as a teacher and examiner.”— The 
Speaker. 

BRITISH ISLES. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

** Why teachers should continue to use the ‘soul-destroying’ type of geographical 
text-book now that such adinirable volumes as these are available is difficult to 
understand. The volumes belong to a series which has only to be seen to be 
adopted."— School World. 

HUROPE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

“Mr. Lyde has reduced the subordinate geographical facts to a minimum. He 
will earn thereby the gratitude of many weary and intelligent pupils, whose souls 
revolt against the useless detail generally thrust upon them.” — Bookman. 
NORTH AMERICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

t Certainly the best short book on the subject which we have seen." — Education. 
MAN AND HIS WORK. An Introduction to Human Geography. By 

A. HERBERTSON, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford, and F. D. HerBertson, B.A. 

“A book in which Messrs. A. and F. Herbertson attempt, with considerable 
success, to set out the effects of geographical conditions upon human activities and 
the distribution and differentiation of the races of mankind."— The Guardian, 


Price 18. net per Volume. 
BLACK'S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. Lyng, M.A. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fowrer, M.A., 
Clifton College. 
* [n the hands of an experienced teacher each extract might form the basis of an 
interesting hour's talk, which would send his pupils to the authors themselves."— 
The Guardian. 


NINHTEHNTH CENTURY POETRY. By A.C. M’Donne tt, M.A., 
Armagh Royal School. 
“We cannot doubt that, in the hands of a cultured and enthusiastic teacher, this. 
book may be of real service." —Education. 


Price 28. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
FoR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By J. H. FowrER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 
Editor of ** Nineteenth Century Prose." 


**Schoolboys will be the wiser and the better for reading Mr. J. H. Fowler's 
little manual on ‘ Essay Writing.' "— Literature. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK'S SEA-DOG READERS. 


THB AGB OF DRAKE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGH OF BLAKE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGE OF HAWKE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 


“ We should not be surprised if these books eventually form for youth formidable- 
competitors to the astonishing myths of Frank Reed or the soberer romances of 
Ballantyne and Henty."—G/asgo: Herald. 


Price 28. per Volume. 
BLACK’S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 


Edited by GEoRGE SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Merchiston Castle: 
School, Edinburgh. 
THE CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THU STRUGGLH 
CARTHAGE. 753 to 2008.c. By E. G. Witkinson, M.A., Manchester- 


Grammar School. Illustrated. 
“ This is a really excellent little book." —Journal of Education. 


THE FORBIGN EMPIRH. 200 to 6o p.c. By H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., 
Assistant- Master at Rossall School. Illustrated. 
“ Altogether this forms a most attractive Latin Reader. It should beat the old 
Delectus out of the field." —P ubiic School Magazine. 
THE OLD SENATH AND THB NEW MONARCHY. 6ozc. to. 
14 A.D. By Miss F. M. ORMISTON. [Nearly ready. 


Price 18. Sd. net. 
BLACK'S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 


FoR ELEMENTARY FORMs. 


I. LBS GAULOIS ET LES FRANOS. Edited by F. B. Kirkman, 
B.A., and J. M. A. PÉcoNTAL. With Illustrations. : . 

‘© A decided success, . . . The episodes, which range from the earliest times to the 
siege of Paris by the Normans, are exceedingly well chosen, and the stories have 
been written simply, yet without triviality or lack of vigour. The illustrations, too, 
are educative and well executed. . . . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Kirkman 
upon the initiation of an interesting experiment, and we augur well for its success."— 


The (;uardian. 
A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, SoHo SQUARE, LONDON. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS ON THE 


Science, Art, and History of Education. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D., Grote Professor of the 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


Tue First Course of Lectures (Twenty-eighth Annual Series) will commence on 
Thursday, February 22nd, at 7 

The Course, consisting of Twelve I Lectures, will deal with the laws of development 
of the child's intelligence, with the ideal aims of intellectual training, and with the 
conditions which the 'eacher has to satisfy in order to further a complete and many- 
sided type of intelligence. An effort will be made to bring the principles to bear on 
the practical problems of school instruction. 

Directions will be given as to reading, and care will be taken, by the setting of 
papers and by conversation, to give students a real grasp of the subjects of the 

urse. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.— Education in its relation to Natural Development— Historical Evolution of the 
Idea of Education—Different Aspects of Educational End: Fullness of Individual 
Development, Fitness for Life, Readiness for the Social State and the Duties of 
Citizenship—Respective Functions of Parent, State, and Teacher in Education— 
Claims of the Home, of the Child's World, and of the Child's Inner Self Relation 
of Education to Social Conditions, to the Spirit of the Age, and to Progress. 

II.—Intellectual Education in its relation to Education as a whole—General 
Value of the Intellectual Side of Man—Gradual Evolution of the end of Intellectual 
Education : from Practical Skill (the end of savage training) to Intelligence— Con- 
flict of Ideas of different stages of Culture in Contemporary Discussions : Useful 
Knowledge versus Culture—The True Standard of ‘‘ Knowledge-Values "—What a 
Cultivated Intelligence includes—In what sense Intelligence can exist in a Child. 

III.— The Process of Mental Development—Growth of Intelligence or Gradual 
E and Assimilation of Material— The Part of Feeling and of Effort in Intel- 
lectual Development—The Organic Base of Intellectual Progress: the Efficiency 
of Sense-Organs, Muscles, and Brain — First Movements of Intelligence in the 
Child's own World (Play) and in the Search for Facts and Explanations— 
The Problem of the Young Child's Curiosity—The Too Much and the Too 
Little in the Way of the Grown-up's Stimulation of the Growing Intelligence. 

IV.—d(1) Intellectual Education begins by a Primary Presentation of Sense-Material 
—The Wakefulness of the Early Senses—Animal and Human Senses compared— 
The Importance of the Finer Exercises of Eye, Ear, and Hand-— Interest of 
Children in the Report of the Senses—Interest and Value of a Testing of the 

ns er training of the Senses. 

V.—A Child's Interest is in Things rather than in Sensations— The Attitude of 
Child and Animal towards the World of Objects—The Charm of the ever Unfold- 
ing New—The Gradual Evolution of Interests and their Effect on Attention and 
Inquiry — The Teacher's Function in relation to young, half formed Interests— 
Ios awakening an Interest means — The Place of Sturdy Effort in the Growth of 

nterests. 

VI.—The Progressive Examination of Things by the Child—First, ** General" 
Impressions, and, later, Full and Concrete ones— The Minds that ''stick" at the 
General Impressions— What Education can do to take the Young Mind beyond 
these— Methodical Analysis of Presentations and àts Difficulties — Error of plunging 
Child into the Abstractions of ‘‘ Qualities " and *‘ Relations "— Illustrations from the 
Teaching of Form and of Drawing. 

VII.—The Relation of Observation to Assimilation of Sense-Presentations— 
Interest in Objects includes Impulse to Assimilate—The Lower Kind of Animal 
Assimilation : Recognition—Assimilation as Expansive, and as Mastering the New 
through its relation to the Old— True and False Conception of Apperception— The 
Apperceptive Attitude and its relation to the Store of Impressions—The Aim of 
Object-teaching as the Development of right Apperceptive Attitudes. 

VIII.—The Way in which the Inner Store of Ideas grows into an ordered Multi- 
plicity—Observation and Memory— The Child who Sees and Forgets—Associative 
Grouping of Ideas—Apperceptive Systems as the Beginning of Organized Know- 
ledge —Ty s of Associative Grouping : the Mind for Particulars and Details, and 
the Mind for Generalities and Relations—The Exercise of the Memory as Training 
in Eexactiess Enor of Childish Reproduction, Single and Recurring, and the way 
to deal with them. 

IX.—The Psychology of Language as affecting Processes of Instruction— 
General Function of Names and ot Articulated Language in the Growth of Intelli- 

ence— The Seer and the Namer of Things—Language as fixing the Results of 

ethodical Observation The Need of Tangdape- i in carrying out an orderly 
arrangement of Ideas— The Teacher's Problem of selecting Fitting Language. and 
of insisting on its Accurate Reproduction—Language as a Fetish and as an Object 
of Xon mtt in Teaching. 

X.—(2) Secondary Presentation of Intellectual Material through the Medium of 
Language— The Aim and Process of Verbal Instruction, pure and simple—Words as 
Abstract Symbols, and as contributing to the Formation of Images—The Apper- 
ceptive Process in following Verbal Instruction — The Teacher must excite the 
Learner at once to a Reproduction of Ideas and to a further Elaboration of these— 
Different ways in which a Child's Mind may go wrong here—How a Child thinks 
of the Desert —How the Skilled Teacher keeps in touch with the Imaginative Move- 
ment of his Pupils’ Minds. 

XI.—The Name as Instrument of Thought—Transition from Image to General 
Idea—How a Child represents a Class of Things and their Qualities and Relations 
—The Problem of Thought-Training —The Child to rise above the Particular and 

et to hold fast to Particulars—The Value of Judicious Presentation of Examples— 

hen and How Definitions are to be reached. 

XII.—Thought as an Articulated setting forth of Relations—Comparison of 
Primitive and Cultured Forms of Language—Grown-up Language as the Child's 
Burden— Meaning of the Rule “From the Indefinite to the Definite "—Early 
Exercises in Reasoning—The Stimulation and Restraint of Thought—How to deal 
with the Backward and the tco Forward Reasoner. 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. 

*,.* The Lectures will be delivered on THURSDAY EVENINGS at H o'clock, at the 
College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free admission to 
the Course. 


COUNTY SCHOLARSHIP 
AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 


just Published. A New Set of Drawing Cards by H. W. CLARKE, 
Art Master, London School Board, specially adapted for County 
Council, Science and Art, University Local, and College of Pre- 
ceptors Examinations, viz. :— 


FREEHAND. Four Sets. 12 Cards in each Set. 15. 6d. per set. 
GEOMETRY. Two Sets. 12 Cards in each Set. 


Specimen Drawing sent on application, 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 


(Adopted by the London and other School Boards.) 
With Answers, 1s. 6d. Without Answers, ls. Answers only, 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ALGEBRA. 


With Answers, 25. Without Answers, 18. 6d. — Answers only, 8d. 


Is. 6d. per set. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, & CO, Limited, 
35 Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LAURIE’S NEW 


SCIENCE AND ART MODELS, APPARATUS, 
AND DIAGRAMS. 


From Prof. SOMERVILLE, Cambridge University :—'* We are thor- 
oughly satisfied with your apparatus, and you can refer inquirers to us." 


28 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


HOW TO LEARN PHILOLOGY. A Simple Introduction for School and 
University use. By Eustace H. Miles, M.A. (Camb.). 5s. net. 

‘©The author was induced to write this novel, interesting, and valuable work by 
having the fact impressed on him, Run several years' lecturing and coaching, that 
there is no work in the market which shows how to begin the study of philology. 
This book will save the beginner considerable unnecessary and misdirected energy, and 
he will then be able to use Giles's ‘ Manual’ and Brugmann's ‘ Grundriss ' with profit 
from the first. The part played, in fact, is that of a pioneer clearing away a mass of 
difficulties." —.ScAoo4 World. 

OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. By J. A. Joerc, Author of 
“í Outlines of French Literature,” and of '* German Literature," &c. 2s. 6d. A 
volume of the ‘‘ Examination Series,” which seeks to put into small compass the 
very best information available. It is intended for students for Civil Service and 
Army Examinations. 


PRACTICAL MANUAL OF BLOCUTION. ByR.I. Parry. With 
List of Pieces. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


PRO ae a MANUAL OF DRESS CUTTING FOR ADULTS. 
M. F. CanListE, With Diagrams. Second Edition. Cloth, rs. 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
PHONNTICS. With Reading Lessons and Exercises. By the late L. 
Soames. New Edition, Revised by Prof. VIETOR. 6s. 

Prof. W. W. Sxgeat writes: '' 1 have po long possessed and used the first edition, and 
he recommended it where I could.... I shall be glad to recommend the book where 


AN HTHICAL SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Watter L. SHELDON. 3s. 
This new volume of '* The Ethical Library" furnishes a new method of teaching 
undogmatic religion and morality. 


EHE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALITY. By G. Gong, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Author of '* The Art of Scientific Discovery," &c. 592 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD'S SONG AND GAMB BOOK. Original Songs and 
Games. By H. KEATLEY Moore, Mus.Bac. B.A., Hon. Treasurer Froebel 
Society. «to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ; or in Four Parts, each 1S. 

This book has been at once adopted by the London School Board. The School 

Board Chronicle says: “Iit is extremely welcome." 


MUSCLB, BRAIN, AND DIET: a Plea for Simpler Foods. 
By E. H. Migs, M. A. (Cantab.), Amateur Tennis Champion and Winner of 
ihe Gold Prize, 1899; Winner of the Open Competition in the Amateur Racket 
Championship, 1899. 352 pages. 3s. e Mr. Miles explains the great benefits 
he has himself derived from the simpler foods with regard to athletics, brain- 
work, health, economy, and enjoyment. He describes the simpler foods, and 
furnishes various appetizing dishes. 


THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE AS SEEN FROM THE 
WORKSHOP, THE FACTORY, AND THE FINLD. By James 


WALKER. Two Parts, each 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. & CO., LTO.,/ LONDON. 
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pass to the vocabulary : coiffures étagées is not **tapering headdresses," 
the favourite rendering, but ''towering" ; /a mesure is not ‘‘the 
manner," but ‘‘ the restraint," ** the decorum.” Nous avions honte de 
penser à eux," ‘we were ashamed to think of them," is, to say the 
least, ambiguous; read ‘‘the very thought of them abashed us," or 
‘Swe blushed when we thought of them." Saute-ruisseaux is not 
“errand boys," who certainly would not dress in black, but junior 
clerks in an attorney's office. Nous tire du parterre, ** drags us from 
the pit," sounds like a tag of the Psalms. ‘‘Good God!” is far 
stronger in English than E4 / bon Dieu! is in French. La rhingrave, 
“ trunk hose," not ‘‘knee breeches”; Zes canons, not ** canonicals ” 
or ‘‘ rules of etiquette," but the puffs or frills worn at the knee; we 
e turn ‘‘ with its trimmings.” Pierre et Paul: here ** Tom, Dick, 
and Harry " seems the natural equivalent. Avait mts toutes ses com- 
platsances many misrendered ‘‘had transmitted all his graces.” 
Jusqwaa la fureur et jusqu'à la mort: ‘madly and mortally jealous " 
may pass as a translation, but I do not feel sure whether the last 
hrase means “‘ to the point of killing him" or ‘till he or she died.” 
tly, as to the tenses. Many failed to see the force of the imperfects 
and presents-—‘‘ We used to be ashamed of ourselves till Saint-Simon 
comes and takes us behind the scenes." 


We classify the 161 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Exe, Peashooter, Nectarine, A.A., roo,coo, W.S.M., 
Aurora, ine L.S.G., Cedeks, Elephas, Templier, Glenleigh, Menevia, 
Sirach, Pittchen, Gothicus, Ironside, Priscilla, R.S. 

Second | Class. —John-a-dreams, J.M.A.L., La Souris, P.M.A., 
Romanie, La derniére Abencerage, M.E.H., Chingleput, Altnacoille, 
Polly, Helmet, Fleur-de-lys, Vlaamsche Meisje, Merrybent, Prig, 
Semper eadem, J.A. M., Pax vobiscum, Apathy, Ilkley, Ave, Finitta, 
E. M. P., E Coll. Nov., Borealis, Tartuffe, La pauvre Exilée, Queen Bee, 
A.P.W., A.B.S., Chemineau, Curragh Camp, Roger Ben Gow, Nortb 
Inch, Caractacus, Leek, Bagnet, Kinchinjunga, Nineteen hundred, 
Mor Mab, Tees, Owl, Précieuse, Domenica, Peterite, A.S., F.A., 

.F.G.H. 

Third Class.—St. Kilda, Shark, Staffa, Speedwell, Limousine, 
Cherry, Beowulf, Vanité, C.L.E.M., Folly, Felicia, Tit Willow, Pot- 

urri, Francesca, Exon, J.M.E.B., Elspie, Wanum, Espérance, 77, 

ac, Kainz, E.B.G.M., S.H.L., Calvus H.M.S., Sidmouth, 
Winnipeg, Michael, Mark, A.R.C., Christina, Primula, Espérance 
(Paignton), Alsatia, Algy, Modern Fourth, Bacchus, Restless, C.O.S.S., 
Silverpen, Elm, Rhoda, J.E E., Hawthorn, Stedye, Melanghal. 


- 


Fourth Class.—Mostyn, Mooi River, Lee, Rossendale, Mask, 
Mochyn, Ridiculus Mus, W.A.P., S.B.F., Garde bien, Nostis, Lois, 
H.C.U., Nonyeb, Jove, V.V.V., Zion, Polypus, L.P., Mazie, Tirah, 
Rosa, L.T., Nosti, Tapir, P.O.S., Umph. 

Fifth Class. —Noodle, Uvula, Boadicea, Melita, Aps, Tully, Vagabond, 
Oak, Wyvern, Rhona, Pish, G.U.T., Abel, Unit, R.O.T., Alleyne, 
Uva, Tilly, Masceline, Lassie, Pierre. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following “ Volkslied ” :— 
O süsse Mutter, 
Ich kann nicht spinnen, 
Ich kann nicht sitzen 
Im Stüblein innen, 
Im engen Haus ! 
Es stockt das Rädchen, 
Es reisst das Fadchen— 
O süsse Mutter, 
Ich muss hinaus ! 


` 


Der Frühling gucket 

Hell durch die Scheiben ; 
' Wer kann nun sitzen, 

Wer kann nun bleiben 

Und fleissig sein? 

O lass mich gehen 

Und lass mich sehen, 

Ob ich kann fliegen 

Wie Vogelein ! 


O lass mich sehen, 

O lass mich lauschen 

Wo Lüftlein wehen, 

Wo Bachlein rauschen, 
Wo Blümlein blühn ! 

Lass sie mich pflücken 
Und schon mir schmücken 
Die braunen Locken 

Mit buntem Grün. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
list of six representatives of teachers on the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by February 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
ER 4r es ee, ey ee $ 
- JUST PUBLISHED. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
AR. By A. T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. 


tOUTLINES OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMM 


The object.of this short work is to give, in as brief a space as possible, all that is necessary for those who wish to gain only an elementary 
knowledge of the philological side of the language, and to form, at the same time, a trustworthy guide for those who intend studying the subject 


much more deeply. 
In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


*DENT'S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based on the Hölzel 


Pictures of the Seasons. By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN., 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


HINTS ON THAOCHING FRENOH. With a running Com- 
mentary to Dent's First and Second French Books. 

Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER writes :—'' Dent's First French Book appears most 
opportunely, supplying as it does, on the lines of the ‘reform’ method, a course 
which is both rational and eminently practical. . . . This little book, with Mr. Ripp- 
mann's running commentary, deserves the careful attention-of every teacher of 
French." 

In fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


* DENTS SECOND FRENOH BOOK. ByS. ALGE and 
WALTER RirPPMANN, Consists mainly of a charming story by JEANNE 
Ma!nET, * La Tache du Petit Pierre.” 

The Second French Book can be taken with a class, even without previously 
working through the First Book. It will be found an excellent reading book. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


TFRENCH DAILY LIFE: Common Words and Common 


Things. Adapted by WaALTER HRiPPMANN from Dr. Kron’s “Le Petit 
Parisien." 

** For class use it is far better than anything we have previously seen. It is not, 
of course, intended for beginners. The Englishman travelling in. France will find 
here all the phrases essential to his comfort—not in formal lists, but strung together 
in a chatty and interesting narrative, which also contains information as to how and 
where the phrases are to be used." — Education. 


Third Edition. In crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


* DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. The New Edition of 
ALGE's “ Leitfaden." By S. Arce, S. HAMBURGER, and W. RIPPMANN. 
Like the First French Book, this introduction to German is based on the Hölzel 
Pictures of the Seasons. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“DENTS GERMAN READER. By S. ALGE and WALTER 


RIPPMANN. 


The second part of the “ Leitfaden" has been completely re-written, so that the 
tt German Reader” may indeed be regarded as an entirely new book. 


In fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
HINTS ON THACHING GERMAN. With a running Com- 
mentary to ‘‘ Dent's First German Book." 


“ We have no doubt that, in the hands of a good teacher, excellent results would be 
obtained from the use of this book." — University Correspondent, March 25, 1899. 


Just Published. Extra fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 
tGERMAN DAILY LIFE. By Dr. Kron. The author of 


“ Le Petit Parisien," who has also written a ‘A Little Londoner," has prepared 
a volume dealing with the daily life of his own countrymen, which he describes 
in a number of brightly written chapters, the general arrangement being the 
same as that in “ French Daily Life," the lucidity of which has done so much 
to recommend it. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS: English, French, and 


German. Translated and Adapted by WALTER RIPPMANN from Prof. Vigron's 
“ Kleine Phonetik.” With numerous Diagrams. 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


«THREE SHORT PLAYS BY SOUVHESTRH. Edited 
by MARGUERITE NINET. 
An easy reading book, suitable for both girls and boys, furnished with explanatory 


! notes (in the French language) of any difficulties which the text may present. 


* SPECIMEN COPIES OF THESE MAY BE HAD BY TEACHERS ON APPLICATION. 
t Specimen Copies of these may also be had by Teachers at half-price. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


The Life of Edward White Benson, sometime Archbishop of 
Canterbury. By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
of Eton College. (In Two Vols. ; price 36s. net. Mac- 
millaa.) 

Mr. Arthur Benson, who had already made his mark as a 
minor poet and the author of some charming literary mono- 
graphs, has now completed a difficult and laborious task with 
rare tact and judgment. Some notion of the amount of labour 
involved may be gathered from the fact that the list of friends 
to whom the author has been indebted for help of various kinds 
extends to two pages, to say nothing of an apology to unnamed 
aiders in the work. This biographical sketch—so Mr. Benson 
modestly calls it—extends to 1,500 octavo pages, and is, we 
should hope, full enough to prevent a more ambitious author 
from undertaking the ecclesiastical history of the Archbishop's 
times, an alternative which Mr. Benson wisely rejected. It is 
no slur on the Archbishop's manifold gifts and graces to say 
that it is as a striking personality rather than as an ecclesiastic 
that he will be remembered. In Church matters he was a 
Liberal Conservative. By the New Learning he remained to 
the end wholly unaffected, though he grew in tolerance and 
breadth of view. On the other hand, he had a genius for 
friendship ; to his old school-friends he was a very brother ; in 
his correspondence all his domestic chaplains and half the 
Bench of Bishops are addressed as “dearest”; nor is this a 
mere façon d'écrire. The secret of his fascination was unselfish- 
ness and active sympathy enhanced by mobile features of great 
beauty, and combined ease and dignity of manner. He had, 
moreover, what in one of his sermons he aptly calls “the saving 
Salt of humour "—humour rarely crystallizing into wit, as in the 
case of his predecessor, or biting and caustic, as in the case of 
his successor, but lambent and genial. There are indeed in 
the Life singularly few quips or epigrams that invite quotation, 
and the jeux d'esprit here given lack the point and polish which 
won him the Senior Chancellors medal at Cambridge. Mr. 
Benson has omitted to mention the brilliant translation of 
""Twas on a vase's lofty side," which was long handed down at 
Trinity as a model copy of Latin elegiacs. Another story, even 
if it be apocryphal, might have been admitted. Soon after the 
publication of * Dodo ” (so the story runs), the Archbishop asked 
anxiously of a close connexion what society was saying about 
his son's book. “Well, Archbishop,” was the unblushing 
answer, “they do say that you wrote it.” 

The Life falls into two distinct portions—the scholastic, and 
the clerical—and, though the two periods are nearly equal in 
time, the former is naturally eclipsed and thrown into the shade 
by the latter. Coming events threw their shadow before, and we 

ear far more about the conduct of chapel services than about 

the curriculum at Wellington College. Moreover, the school 
left no shadow behind. Save for a passing reference to Speech 

Day, or a sermon preached in some school-chapel, there is not 

a reference after the Lincoln Chancellorship to secondary edu- 

cation. 

To have planned and founded a great public school is an 
achievement that can fall to few, and Benson’s name will be as 
Inseparably connected with Wellington College as that of 
Cotton with Marlborough, of Thring with Uppingham, or of 
Bradby with Haileybury. In the case of Wellington College 
there were special difficulties—an ill informed and aristocratic 
governing body, that probably no other master could have 
faced with equal tact and resolution. But Wellington College 
was a colony of Rugby carrying on strictly the traditions of the 
metropolis. In determining that it should be a mixed school 
for soldiers and civilians, Dr. Benson was clearly right. In 
subordinating the modern to the classical side, and making the 
winning of University scholarships his chief end and aim, we 
hold that he was as clearly wrong, and that an opportunity of 
{trying a new and fruitful experiment, not likely soon to recur, 
was lost. We have the most amusing record of an unuttered 
Speech—what the Duke of Wellington intended to have said on 
Dr. Benson's last Speech Day :— 


You can fancy what our feelings were when we-found that it [the 
tatriotic Fund] was all going to be lumped together and a charity 
$chool built with it, where scrubby little orphans, would be maintained 
and educated, like ithe Blyecoat School in Londgn. What good would 
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that have been to us or to them ? By great good fortune the Governors 
found you, and you have made the College what it is—one of the finest 
public schools in England. 


Doubtless Dr. Benson, with due modesty, accepted the com- 
pliment, but we cannot help reflecting that the foundation of 
one of the inost expensive schools in England, with a few 
scholarships and bursaries attached to it, hardly fulfils the in- 
tentions of those who subscribed a quarter of a million to 
honour the Great Duke. 

One other criticism. Dr. Benson held that, though in the 
statutes there was a conscience clause for boys, there was none 
such for masters, and that all his staff were bound not only to 
attend chapel services, but to communicate. In practice he 
found it impossible to enforce this conformity, and one at least 
of his masters was granted a plenary dispensation from chapel 
attendance. We are sure that these circumstances were not 
known to the biographer, or, with his singular candour, he would 
not have passed over what we may well term a leading case of 
lay v. clerical masters. From our point of view the most in- 
teresting section in the volumes is the contribution by Dr. 
Verrall, who was head of the school in 1868-69. He brings out 
well the damonisch of the man—his marvellous power as an 
actor (in the good sense of the word), “an unsurpassable actor 
of noble parts," a power he shared with Dr. Vaughan, of Harrow ; 
his power from knowing all about each boy and his surround- 
ings, and keeping this knowledge to himself ; his idealism, no 
less a power because it was not always according to knowledge. 
A propos of the last point we cannot forbear quoting two stanzas 
of a parody upon a paper drawn up by Dr. Benson for the 
Headmasters’ Conference, describing the way in which Sunday 
was observed at Wellington College :— 

Calling-over— half-past eight — 
Boys have lines if they are late; 


But the lines are longer far 
Than the lines on week-days are. 


In the evening frank and free, 
Masters ask their boys to tea, 
Where at once they can dispense 
Tea and cake and influence. 


It is a hard saying, but in spite of this Life we still hold that 
the profession loses more than it gains by the prospect of a 
mitre to which all our great headmasters may still look forward. 

Let us, in conclusion, merely note an admirable letter on 
confession at school (Vol. I., page 336). It is a pity it had not 
appeared when Dr. Rigg was running his tilt against the 
W oodard Schools. 


A System of Ethics. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Edited and trans- 
lated by FRANK THILLY. (Kegan Paul.) 

“ Let no one," said Epicurus, * delay to study philosophy while 
he is young ; and, when he is old, let him not become weary of 
the study, for no man can ever find the time unsuitable or too 
late to study the health of his soul." In a generation which has 
grown wearily sceptical of the practical value of philosophy, it is 
refreshing to meet a thinker who contemplates his mission 
through the eyes of Epicurus and Aristotle, and remembers that 
the one and indispensable duty of the moral philosopher is to 
find rules and reasons for the goodness of human life. 

Prof. Paulsen defines ethics to be “universal divtetics, to 
which medicine and all the other technologies—like pedagogy, 
politics, &c.—are related as special parts, or as auxiliary sciences." 
By thus concentrating his attention on the intimate relation 
between moral philosophy and the individual human soul, he 
has succeeded in avoiding the three great pitfalls of modern 
ethical systems—to become merely authoritative, merely abstract, 
or merely historical. 

Now a system of authoritative ethics tends to become the. 
anatomy of religion ; a system of abstract ethics is condemned 
to sterility and ridicule; a system of purely historical ethics is 
no more than a department of anthropology. Of all these 
tendencies Prof. Paulsen shows a clear and just appreciation ; 
to none of them does he addict himself. To label him an 
eclectic would be to wrong him, if we did not hasten to add that 
we mean no more than that his sympathies were wide, and to 
agree with him that, if the moralist is to justify himself as the 
physician of souls, this is a síne gua non of his art. In fact, he 
occupies a perfectly clearly conceived and ably demonstrated 
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position; neither neglecting the claims of science nor of 
religion, but asserting the right of the ethical thinker to impose 
his own scheme of values, to demand independence of thought, 
while he admits the interdependence—nay the ultimate unity—of 
the subject of thought. The cosmic process of evolution has 
not made ethics superfluous ; the dominant prerogative of 
religion cannot treat it as impertinent. Science and religion 
may adjust their own debate or not; but ethics will still maintain 
"its right—and maintain it by faithful and equal allegiance to 
the rival claimants. Prof. Paulsen welcomes and expounds 
with impartial sincerity the evolution of ethical ideals without 
losing his firm faith in an ideal of evolution. How, indeed, will 
you explain the evolution of an ideal without positing the ideal 
which 1s evolved ? 

The value of a system of morals is, however, quite as much 
the outcome of a temperament as of logical and scientific pre- 
suppositions ; and Prof. Paulsen leaves his reader in no doubt 
of his own. He writes four encourager. A wave of pessimism 
has swept over Germany ; Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Nietzsche, 
and Gizycki are influences for evil. The dominant philosophy 
destroys the manhood and enervates the energies of the German 
nation ; morals have become the toy of the dilettante and the 
playground of the cynic. Against this philosophy of epigram 
and this monstrous perversion of paradox—itself no doubt the 
inevitable reaction against the rigid abstraction of Kant and the 
“turbid profundity” of Hegel—Prof. Paulsen contends with 
cheerful contempt and sturdy common sense. It may be argued 
that his analysis of pessimism is not very profound ; that for so 
widespread a sentiment there must be deep-seated reasons ; 
but, medicinally, he is no doubt right in his diagnosis—it is to 
be cured, if cured at all, by ridicule, by a broader view of life, 
by the whole-hearted performance of its practical duties, by 
reading Goethe more and Nietzsche less. Against the pessimist 
it is possible to prove a very good case ; and, where demonstra- 
tion ends, one may ask encouraging questions. And this is 
precisely what Prof. Paulsen does. 

It is, of course, equally characteristic that his handling of 
ethics should be a very practical one. Alike in his illustration 
of character and in his suggestions for its improvement, he has 
no false shame of the particular, the homely, and the trivial. 
Alcoholism, over-education, the examination test, the charity 
craze—all are fish to his net. The politician and the priest may 
regard him as an intruder, but he will reply that the moralist has 
just as much right on the ground as they. After all was not 
Aristotle a lay preacher? Aristotle wrote his ethics for the 
Greeks of his own time: why not Prof. Paulsen for the 
Germans of his? And for this reason we cannot but regret 
that his translator should have thought fit to omit the chapter 
on duelling as being of no interest to English and American 
readers. Rarely, very rarely, the temptation of improving the 
occasion lays the writer open to the imputation of sacrificing a 
disinterested devotion to truth to the practical exigencies of 
exhortation. It is obviously difficult to reconcile the spirit of 
dispassionate inquiry with the impulse to edification. For 
example, a vigorous chapter on the time-honoured debate 
between freedom and necessity very ably disposes of certain 
false and misleading statements of the problem. But the 
oe itself remains as insoluble as ever. “We are bound to 

old that whoever desires to change can do so; only the will 
must be in earnest, it must desire the means which lead to the 
end. Empty wishes will not do it.” Such a comfortable state- 
ment cuts the knot ; but does it confute Schopenhauer ? 

To continue criticism of this kind would be, perhaps, an 
ignoratio elenchi. “This book was not written tor philosophers 
at all; God forbid that I should presume to think for people 
who are already overburdened with thoughts.” So the Professor 
in the spirit of Socrates. We take his book at his own estimate, 
and assure him that even the philosopher cannot but find it 
refreshing, while any candid inquirer who, without pretensions 
to philosophy, is interested in those problems with which ethics 
should be conversant—and who is not?—could not choose a 
brighter or a wiser guide. Here he has a book simple and 
clear in style, intolerant of abstraction and verbiage, a book 
inspired by a real, profound, and genial study of life, a book 
which makes powerfully for that quality of omovdaorns, that 
high moral earnestness, that true idealism of common experi- 
ence on which alone the fabric of ethics can be reared four 
square and impregnable. 

A brief acknowledyment is due to the editor and translator, 


Prof. Thilly. The editing consists in additional footnote- 
references, mainly to English writers ; the translation has been 
performed faithfully and skilfully. A few slips—some of them 
no doubt printers errors—we have noted, and these we will 
point out for correction in future editions of a work which should 
become as deservedly popular in Engiand and America as in 
Germany. On page 137, in the quotation from the “ New 
Atlantis,” for the "secret notions of things” read “the secret 
motions of things." On page 153, “moralinfreie [moralin- 
less?] virtue” is meaningless. What Nietzsche wrote was, 
of course, “moralenfreie,” »zmoral virtue, z.e., spontaneous 
virtue from which all sense of constraint has disappeared. On 
page 414, the last line of the quotation from Wilhelm von 
Humboldt is mistranslated. On page 503, for “ Democritus's 
énOupia” read “ Democritus's ev@upia.” 


Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis. Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by ROBINSON ELLIS and A. D. 
GODLEY. (Price 6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

It is more than fifty years since the “ Arundines Cami” and 
the *Anthologia Oxoniensis" appeared, and, though it is no- 
thing but a coincidence, it is none the less noteworthy that the 
sister Universities should each have produced in the last year 
of the century a selection of Greek and Latin verse composi- 
tions that is destined to become not less famous. If statistics 
were obtainable, we believe it would be found that the quantity 
of verse exacted at school and college has diminished by one- 
half; yet no impartial critic would assert that there is any 
falling-off in the quality. Without attempting any formal com- 
parison between the past and piesent muses, we may safely 
assert that the present composers aim higher, are not content 
with elegiac prettinesses or with rendering into Latin and Greek 
English poems which were themselves composed on classical 
models, but attempt to remodel on classical lines the choicest 
specimens of modern romanticists. Take the very first version 
in the volume, “ Come down, O maid!” This lyric, it is true, is 
directly inspired by Theocritus ; yet the famous description of 
the glacier has no analogy in classical literature, and how in- 
tensely modern is 


Their thousand wreaths of dangling water smoke, 
That like a broken purpose melt in air ; 


and yet how perfectly classical Mr. Gilbert Murray's rendering— 
éppéro arpov 


pupla Bivdevros kyw aTéQe , àépos &xva 
Taxduev’, ws copd wep karardkerai Üpkia Ovatay. 


Another set of Theocritan hexameters, Mr. A. Sidgwick’s 
version of * O lyric love!” bears out still more clearly our con- 
tention. We have only space to quote the first two lines— 


à ian, & belas xpelaawy kopuboto perwdeiy 
à GapBovca pdws, wobovad T’ abapartor ácai. 


We hesitate to differ from such a profound student of Browning 
as Mr. Sidgwick, but we have always understood “all a wonder 
and a wild desire” subjectively—@avpa nuérepoy kai mólos. 

It is almost invidious to pick and choose where all, or nearly 
all, is first-rate work ; but as pieces which have impressed us by 
their originality we may name Mr. Hardy’s version of Thackeray 
on “ Literary Snobs” in the style of Horace's “ Satires ” ; Mr. 
Morshead’s of M. Arnold's “ Mzenads” in anapasts; Mr. A. 
Sidgwick's of Browning’s “ Never any more” in Greek elegiacs ; 
Mr. Powell’s of Clough’s “I see Napoleon on the heights” in 
Greek iambics. 

As curtose felicitates we may quote : 


Low, like another’s, lies the laurelled head— 
Occideris? Phcebi nec texerit infula vatem? 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer— 

Elevat urbano risu, laudatque maligne ; 
Provocat intensos blandior ipse sales. 


“A pagan suckled in a creed outworn—«ei56eiys pepp’ 65° cya 
Kpovins.” 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shriek’d against his creed— 
Ore fero Natura licet, licet ungue cruento, 
Omnia prodiderit Tisiphonea dei. 
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There is, perhaps, a superabundance of elegiacs, and we do 
not care greatly for the numerous versions of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets in this metre. Oxford does not seem so much at home 
in Latin lyrics, and a Jaxity in the third line of the Alcaic stanza 
as allowed which Cambridge would hardly tolerate. On page 
163, for “sanctis in vallibus ædem — its glen-built hall,” we 
would suggest sa//ibus. The very point of the poem is that 
the Palladium was set far above the battle on the plain. On 
page 231 for “et solus prope fabulator ales—and only hear the 
‘magpie chatter,” read “nemo nisi pica fabulator.” We re- 
member a beautiful version of the same poem by H. M. Butler, 
which missed the sense far worse by omitting the “only.” On 
page 192 * There's nothing bright but Heaven” is rendered 
‘ Nec micat Solis ni superis honor.” Can the author have for- 
gotten H. A. J. Munro's comment on Mr. Kebbel's version of 
Gray ?— 


Ad tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter. 


Doubtless it will be said that this isan aftermath, and that it 
will be impossible to produce such a volume in 1950. We do 
not believe it. Qui vivra verra. 


-A Short History of the Expansion of the British Empire: 
1500-1870 A.D. By W. H. WOODWARD. (7% X 5 in,, 
pp. x., 326, illustrated by Maps; price 4s. Pitt Press.) 

This book belongs to the “ Cambridge Series for Schools and 

Training Colleges,” of which, as far as we know, it is the first 

volume to appear—in which case it is full of good augury for 

the series, especially as it is written by the General Editor. 

Mr. Woodward has so well explained the aim of his book, and 

the character of its contents, in his preface that we cannot do 

better than quote part of what he says :— 


Events have been dwelt upon, or passed over, as they serve, or do 
not serve, to illustrate the broad underlying principles which, from time 
to time, governed British expansion. A manual of information makes 
a bad text-book for a student. For the right kind of text-book should 
aim at something beyond storing the mind with facts, viz., at stimulat- 
ing the reader to further inquiry, and at guiding him in the classification 
of his material and in framing conclusions about it. 


This aim is kept steadily, and, on the whole, successfully, in view 
throughout, and the book is certainly stimulating and interest- 
ing. Naturally it has been assumed that the reader has already 
fairly grasped the main thread of English history, for the book 
is e intended for the very young, nor exclusively for the young 
at all. 

The first chapter deals with ** The Period of Preparation, 1497- 
1558," and is satisfactory enough, though rather too condensed ; 
while, perhaps, here and there the backwardness of England in 
the fifteenth century is somewhat overstated, and the personal 
merit of Henry VIII. in matters relating to discovery and 
external growth rated somewhat too highly. From this we pass 
to the “ Beginnings of Expansion, 1558-1603,” and the “ First 
gas of Colonization, 1603-1660,” both of which seem to us to 

e treated extremely well, especially the former. Then, after 
dwelling on the “Supremacy of the Mercantile Interest, 1660- 
1740,” we pass out through “ Expansion by Conquest ” into the 
full stream of things. 

Of course in a book of this size the necessities of space compel 
a somewhat concise treatment of the various periods dealt with, 
and here and there it seems to us that the conciseness is perhaps 
somewhat overdone: for example, this seems to us to be the 
case with regard to the administration of Warren Hastings, 
which was of even greater importance than the author shows it 
to be ; though its significance is by no means ignored. Still, 
taking the book as a whole, Mr. Woodward deserves great 
credit for the skill and good judgment with which he has 
selected and put together his materials. In some cases the 
-selection must have been particularly difficult owing to the 
.amount and variety of materials to hand ; but Mr. Woodward 
ds very happy in seizing the true significance of his period, and 
in bringing this out clearly without overloading his pages. We 
are inclined to think that he is at his best in dealing with India 
—from the rise of British dominion in the seventeenth century, 
is consolidation in the eighteenth, down to the proclamation of 
the Queen's sovereignty in 1858. Considering the amount 
of space devoted to it, it is remarkable how full and clear an 
idea we get of the story and its meaning ; and the sections on 
£he American colonies are almost, if not quite, as well written, 
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while the moral drawn from the loss of the colonies is unusual, 
but thoroughly sound. Indeed, the book as a whole is a very 
satisfactory and creditable piece of work. We are given a good 
list, though a short one, of recent books to be consulted, a 
handy list of dates, and some useful summaries, while a good 
index completes the volume. The seven maps given are all of 
the right kind. We recommend the book to our readers, and 
especially those who are responsible for the upper forms of 
schools. 


The Homeric Hymns. A New Prose Translation, and Essays 
Literary and Mythological. By ANDREW LANG. With illus- 
trations. (Price 7s. 6d. net. George Allen.) 

The late Mr. Grant Allen once published an indifferent verse 
translation of the “ Attis " of Catullus as an excuse for airing his 
wild and witty paradox that the origin of religion was to be 
sought in manure—the missing link between Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's ghost worship and Mr. Frazer's tree worship. If we 
may hazard a conjecture, the genesis of the present volume is 
the exact reverse of this process. Mr. Lang, who is a born 
translator, was fired with the ambition of adding the Homeric 
Hymns to his other triumphs, and as an afterthought he added 
by way of introduction a restatement of his well known views on 
Greek mythology. 

Against the attack on what has been irreverently called “the 
Wardour Street style of translation," Mr. Lang in his preface, 
by way of retort, gives a most amusing parody of the modern 
colloquial style. Here is Mr. Lang's version of the speech of 
Anchises in “ Aphrodite” : 


If, indeed, thou art mortal and a mortal mother bore thee, and if 
renowned Otreus is thy father, and if thou art come hither by the will 
of Hermes, the immortal Guide, and art to be called my wife for ever, 
then neither mortal man nor immortal God shall hold me from my 
desire before I lie with thee in love now and ever. 


And here is the passage according to Mr. Samuel Butler : 


If you are merely a mortal, and if a woman of the normal kind was 
your mother, while your father (as you lay it down) was the well known 
Otreus, and if you come here all through an undying person, Hermes, 
and if you are to be known henceforward as my wife—why then 
nobody, mortal or immortal, shall interfere with my intention to take 
instant advantage of the situation. 


Of course this is a gross travesty, but it fairly shows that Mr. 
Butler fails in what Mr. M. Arnold lays down as the first 
requisite in a translator of Homer, a reproduction of the grand 
style. Mr. Lang is never vulgar, not even in the “ Hymn to 
Hermes,” which approaches nearest to comedy. Cf. “So it was 
Hermes first who gave fire and the fire-sticks” with Shelley's 


Mercury first found out for human weal 
Tinder-box, matches, fire-irons, flint and steel. 


His language is simple and unaffected, save for here and 
there a Scotch word or an archaism. To “shieling,” * reivers,” 
* aumbries," we take no exception, but “ Etin” for méAop is 
far-fetched, and “ pled,” * wotted” are hardly defensible. We 
could wish too that Mr. Lang had indicated the reading he 
has adopted. The illustrations, for the selection of which Mr. 
Cecil Smith is responsible, are not merely ornamental, but 
throw real light on the myths. 


Outlines of Military Geography. By T. MILLER MAGUIRE, LL.D. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The French were the pioneers in military geography, and 
books on the subject have hitherto dealt mainly with the 
physical features of France and her neighbours, and the wars 
of which these countries have been the theatre. Dr. Maguire 
rightly takes a wider sweep. To the power which has, and 
must have, command of the sea, watersheds and river basins 
are of much less importance than the great ocean highways. 
Her frontier, as it has been well said, is the coast of the enemy, 
and for her the two hemispheres are the theatre of war. The 
wider the field, the more important becomes the study of geo- 
graphy from a military point. of view ; and it is only too true 
that “our diplomacy has drifted into strange blunders, not so 
much through lack of skill as through lack of knowledge.” 
Since Newcastle hurried off to tellthe King that he found Cape 
Breton was an island, much more serious depths of ignorance 
have revealed themselves in many of his successors. It is little 
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more than twenty years since Disraeli decided that Delagoa 
Bay was not worth Z 1,000. 

After giving an outline of the principles of strategy, Dr. 
Maguire passes to the command of the sea, the importance of 
the Mediterranean, and the relation of sea power to Great Britain 
and to other countries. He gives a chapter to land frontiers, 
and another to fortification, and the rest of his book is mainly 
devoted to an examination of the routes of invasion which have 
been adopted in ancient or modern times, surveying mankind 
* from China to Peru.? 

His work is excellent in its general conception, but in point 
of execution it leaves much to be desired. It reminds one of 
the description of a agv?s, “ fine confused feeding.” Taking 
the keenest interest in military history, and brimful of informa- 
tion about it, he pours forth his facts with httle method or dis- 
crimination. The profusion of figures given (page 40) about the 
consumption of stores in the Crimean War is calculated to 
bewilder the reader rather than to produce any definite impres- 
sion of magnitude. He slides unawares from one topic to 
another, as in the following example :— 

The recent Tirah expedition was singular in regard to the utter 
ignorance on the part of the invaders of the topography of their theatre 
of operations. The total number of animals employed was 29,470 
camels and bullocks, and 42,330 other animals, of which the ponies and 
donkeys were useless. Mules are far better, and it is false and ruinous 
economy to employ other animals in mountain warfare. 


In explaining the principles of strategy he seems to assume 
that the reader is quite unacquainted with them; yet his allu- 
sions to military incidents in illustration of them presuppose 
much familiarity with military history. What can it profit any 
one to be told ?— 


Napoleon made three mistakes in his plans in 1806, but the result 
was not seriously affected thereby. Rustow follows up these ideas very 
fully in his ** Stratégie" ; but enough has been said for our purposes. 


The march of * Daly and his men" to Delhi in 1857 is spoken 
of as though they were Britons ; whereas they were the far- 
famed Corps of Guides. “Mr. Pitt, senior,” is an odd expression 
for the elder Pitt, and one hardly recognizes Green the historian 
as "the late Rev. R. Green.” The book is well provided with 
maps and plans—as miscellaneous as the letterpress, but interest- 
ing in themselves. 


Popular Handbook of the British Constitution, giving the 
History of its Origin and Growth. By Jj. JOHNSTON, F.S.S. 
(Price 6s. "Thomas Burleigh.) 

Mr. Johnston appears to be an earnest politician with a laud- 
able anxiety that Parliamentary electors should be able to 
render to themselves and to others a reason for the faith that 
is in them. He has “found a desire on the part of many of 
them to know more about the working of the Constitution as 
well as its history," and, being unable to recommend any work 
of sufficiently simple character, has written the present volume 
himself. He has, indeed, presented the large outlines in a 
popular form that may be very useful to busy men. But he 
evidently lacks the scholarly and technical grasp of the multi- 
plicity of the materials that must be handled. Thus he gives 
the specific subjects assigned to the Chancery Division of the 
High Court by 36 and 37 Vict., cap. 66, but he overlooks the 
not unimportant point that these are not all the matters within 
the jurisdiction. Similar laxity appears in the statement that 
in Scotland “in the middle ages a system of laws was intro- 
duced based largely on the Roman law, but modelled accord- 
ing to the usages of France" “The Middle Ages” is a very 
wide, if not indeterminate, place ; and it would have been easy 
to be definite. However, the general trend of things is very 
well pointed out, and Mr. Johnston's own limitations may 
really qualify him to speak to his particular constituents more 
effectively than a learned constitutionalist. One is thank- 
ful for such an occasional glint of humour as when he tells 
us, somewhere in “the middle ages” again, that “the clergy 
were stanch friends of the villains.” We do think, however, 
that he ought to have pierced through the veils of formal and 
traditional shams more vigorously than he has done. The 
Union of England and Scotland * has been a great blessing to 
both countries," he says ; but surely this is a futile statement in 
view of the later history, and Mr. Johnston could have well 
spared half a page to summarize the chief facts that are not 
recognized as “blessings,” especially as this question is of im- 


mediate political importance. Once more: the Secretary of 
State for India, like some other high officials, is “ responsible to 
Parliament.” True; but what does it mean? It is the husk of 
formal constitutional system ; but Mr. Johnston's purpose, it 
seems to us, required him to lay bare to his inquiring readers 
the practical working and effect of the apparently admirable 
arrangement, for he must know that the responsibility in 
question has been strongly impeached as altogether illusory. 
The late Mr. Bagehot's searching method would provide him 
with valuable suggestions for his future editions. 


Wordsworth’s Prelude as a Study of Education. By JAMES 
FOTHERINGHAM. (Price 1s. Horace Marshall.) 

The author can hope at best for fit audience, though few. Serious 
students of Wordsworth are not too plentiful, and of these but a tithe 
will be attracted by Wordsworth as an educationist. Yet we strongly 
recommend all teachers who take their calling seriously, and are not 
content to pursue the good old rule of hammer and tongs recommended 
by Dr. Creighton, to get Mr. Fotheringham's study of Wordsworth, and 
read or re-read the ‘‘ Prelude” in the new light thrown upon it by this 
large and sympathetic commentary. This is the effect it has produced oa 
the present reviewer ; though his copy of the ** Prelude" is all scored 
and scribbled over like a schoolboy’s ** Vergil." We have only space 
for one sample. The author is seeking to determine more exactly what 
is meant by the *'' natural" education of Wordsworth. ‘‘ The idea of 
a ‘nature’ in things, which must be observed and respected, is as a 
working conception comparatively recent. The idea of a ‘nature’ in 
minds, which must be studied and served, not browbeaten, is largely a 
result of the romantic and scientific movement since the Revolution. 
It means an attitude of modesty and inquiry towards mind as towards a 
natural structure, giving up wholly the old notion that you can and may 
make of minds just what you wish, and in the best cases anything what- 
ever. It means that, whether there be a ‘science of mind’ practically 
available for the teacher or not—and some appear to assume a position 
of impatience or superiority to extant psychologies—it is the interest, 
and some part of the business, of the teacher to study mind in its ele- 
ments and laws." This is no purple patch, but a fair sample of Mr. 

‘otheringham’s admirable commentary. 


Introduction to Rhetoric. By WILLIAM B. CaIRNS, Ph.D. 
(744x434 in., pp. xX., 270. Edward Arnold.) , 

Mr. Cairns is Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin. 
In this excellent little book of his he lays no claim to originality of 
matter, but tells us that his presentation of the subject has been 
shaped in accordance with some ideas regarding the teaching of 
English which he believes are coming to be generally held. The first of 
these is that rhetoric must be presented not as an arbitrary, but as a 
reasonable, study—in fact, as a systematic investigation of such arts as 
are unconsciously used by any good story-teller or by any one who tries 
to persuade another. The second idea is that style and invention 
should be studied together ; ‘‘ that every exercise should be criticized 
both as regards diction, sentence structure, &c., and as a whole com- 
position. It seems absurd to ask a boy to practise style without refer- 
ence to the choice and and arrangement of the ideas that he attempts 
to express." Equally unsatisfactory is it to begin with the whole 
composition until the pupil knows what bad habits of style to avoid. 
On these lines the book is planned, and it is written in simple, clear, 
scholarly English, with hardly any Americanisms. For its size it is 
quite the best book of the kind that we know, and is refreshingly free 
from fads of its own, and clear-headed in its criticism of such as are 
already current. For instance, when speaking of vocabulary and the 
choice of Anglo-Saxon words, he shows us that it is because these 
words are simple and familiar, and not at all on account of their 
derivation, that they are frequently to be preferred to the corresponding 
classical words. The illustrative passages are, as a rule, extremely well 
selected, and are sometimes of considerable length. By means of 
cross references they are made available for various purposes. Only 
in one case do we desire a change. Under the head of ‘‘ argumenta- 
tion,” we think it a mistake to give about eleven pages of Macaulay’s 
“ Essay on Bacon," which is one of the most unsound which he ever 
wrote, and, moreover, the passage is much too long for a small book. 
The suggestions for exercises, which are given at regular intervals, 
seem to us uniformly excellent and likely to prove a very valuable 
feature of the book. The treatment of similes and metaphors is good, 
but, to our mind, not nearly ful! enough. The varied functions of the 
former and the force of beauty of the latter should have been brought 
out in much clearer detail. The skilful use of simile and metaphor, especi- 
ally in poetry, is the very heart and soul of good writing. We shall 
conclude by giving the main headings under which rhetoric is treated, 
Part L, Style: (a) Language determined by usage; (6) Language 
adapted to the needs of the reader (or hearer). Part II., Invention : 
(a) Narration ; (^) Description ; (c) Exposition; (d) Argumentation ; 
(e) Persuasion. By means of frequent cross references these parts are 
drawn into close interconnexion. We heartily recommend the book 
to our readers. 
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To all the volumes in Mr. SIEPMANN’s ** Advanced German Series” 
are now published Aeys lo Appendices, price 2s. 6d. net. The 
sentences are carefully rendered with variants. To the private student 
these will prove a valuable aid, but the class master will hardly bless 
the editor. The Word and Phrase Books, published separately as com- 
panions to the volumes of Mr. SIEPMANN’s ** Advanced French and 
German Series" (price 6d.), are an unmixed blessing. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1900. Vires acquirit eundo, and this fifteenth 
issue is fuller and completer than ever. Among new matter foreign 
Under ‘‘ Transvaal,” for instance, we 
find almost every despatch of the Boer and British Governments given 
verbatim. ** Education” takes a back seat, but we have a good résumé 
of the Board of Education Bill. We miss a useful paragraph that used 
to appear giving current educational journals. ** Literature '99" is an 
ably compiled article, though there is a curious literary slip at starting— 
** It is impossible to enumerate the publications of the year, still /ess to 
give any detailed critical opinion." In the obituary we miss two 
Joneses—the Headmaster of King William's College ; and the science 
master of the City of London School, who lost his life on the Alps. 
The latter omission suggests that Alpine travel might have an article. 


Collins's New Advanced Atlas. (13x 1074 in., pp. of plates 50. 
W. Collins & Sons.) 

As there is no date printed in this atlas, it is somewhat difficult to say 
when it was ** new” ; but, from internal evidence, we judge that it was 
printed comparatively recently, and, as far as we have observed, 
it embraces all the latest discoveries and changes of boundary. Its 
index of names is a very full one, and contains something like 40,000 
entries. Of maps there are 54, the vast majority occupying a full 
page; and there are numerous inset plans of towns. The drawing 
seems to us carefully done; but the colouring—pale pink and pale 
lemon being predominant—is generally too faint for the eye to take in 
readily the extent of surface meant to be indicated. Far too many 
names are inserted for a school atlas; and we should have liked to see 
some standard of size given as an inset to each plate. This would have 
been more useful, we think, than the small plans of towns. We think, 
too, that in the cases of the more important towns it would have been 
a good pn to indicate differences of population by differences in the 
shape of the dot. Nevertheless, the atlas as it stands is a satisfactory 
piece of work, and will be found useful by schools. We have used it 
ourselves for a while with our private reading, with encouraging results. 


Aldersgate Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography. Second Edition, 
Revised. (914x714 in., pp. of plates 72; price 3s. Relfe.) 

This atlas is undated —a serious fault—but we believe that it 
appeared quite recently. For the size and the price we have not seen 
a better little book for many a day. The drawing, the colouring, and 
the type are all remarkably good and clear; and it is only very seldom 
that we find the plates overcrowded. We regret, however, to notice 
that only in the cases of three of the maps are we given insets to show 
comparative size. The plan of keeping the physical and political maps 
of a country separate, but facing one another, is a good one; while, in 
the case of the former, colour is skilfully used to mark differences 
in elevation. The ancient maps are not very numerous, but are 
adequate of their kind. The index is made on a plan of its own—not a 
good one to our mind. It gives ‘‘ the situation (latitude and longitude) 
of all places of importance in the world." Some of these places are not 
marked in the maps ; while a considerable number of places which are 
marked in the maps are not in the index. Moreover, it is evident, 
after a mere glance, that all the places in the index are not of importance. 
Better let an index remain an index, and not try to make it also some- 
thing else. Trying to make one thing serve several purposes simul- 
taneously is one of the greatest causes of confusion in our atlases. 
Here, however, the mistake is restricted to the index, and the maps 
are nearly always distinctly satisfactory. 


(1) ** The Ideal Readers.”— Book V. (7x 5in., pp. 192, illustrated ; 
price Is. 4d. Sir Isaac Pitman.) (2) ** The Rayleigh Geography 
Readers." — V. : Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, (7x5 
in., pp. 240, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Blackie. ) 

We have already described other volumes of both these series of 
readers, and have but little to add to what we have said. 

(1) Book V., like the other ‘‘ Ideal Readers,” is neatly bound and 
prettily illustrated, and, if perhaps the picturesare not quite so attractive 
as in earlier volumes, the stories and the verses are selected with the 
same right judgment and good taste. 

(2) The *'* Rayleigh Reader," which is intended for Standard V., 
deals with the geography of the British Isles in special relation to 
industries and commerce. It is pleasantly written and adequately 
illustrated with photographs—and a good deal of the information is 
conveniently packed out of harm's way in an appendix, which con- 
siderably adds to the readableness of the chapters. The book seems to 
us well fitted to fulfil its purpose. 


Seed Dispersal. By W.J. Beat, M.S., Ph.D. (71% «5% in., 
p. vii, 87, illustrated ; price Is. Ginn & Co.) 
This little book—which resembles in many ways a book we noticed 
not very long ago called '* Seed Travellers"—has been prepared for 


the use of teachers and young students of botany. The statements and 
descriptions are in the main the results of observations made by the 
author, who is Professor of Botany and Forestry in Michigan Agricultural 
College. The different agencies by which seeds are dispersed —animals, 
water, wind, man, &c.—are simply and clearly described, though here 
and there (as is often the case with school books from the States) the 
jam seems to us spread rather thin. Nevertheless the book is pleasant 
and instructive, and is adequately illustrated and neatly bound. It 
would have been well if more often something were made to follow from 
the facts stated. Mere facts are apt to be uninteresting to the young— 
even when carefully accurate, as in the present case. 


“ Athen:eum Press Series." — Zhe Poems of William Collins. | Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by WALTER C. BRONSON, A.M. 
(74 x 4X in., pp. Ixxxv., 135. Ginn & Co.) 

Mr. Bronson is Professor of English Literature in Brown University, 
and it is evident that he has taken considerable pains with his edition of 

Collins The following are the points to which attention is called : the 

text is a critical one carefully transcribed from the original editions ; 

variant readings with their sources and comparative value are set forth, 

numerous notes including a good deal of new illustrative material, a 

biographical sketch based upon original records newly verified, and a 

comprehensive and systematic study of the poetry oí Collins. We have 

read the introduction with pleasure as well as profit. It fills two-fifths 
of the volume and deals with Collins's life, eighteenth-century opinion 
about him, his relation to romanticism, the structure of his odes, and 
gives us also an ‘‘ appreciation ” of his poetry and a bibliography. All 
of these topics are treated in a careful and scholarly way, and the small 
number of people who still find pleasure in Collins's mild flutings should 
be grateful to Prof. Bronson for the trouble he has taken. As far as 
we have explored them, we have found the notes marked by the same 
sound information and good taste. The only fault we have to find is 
that the introducing and annotating are, in our opinion, overdone —at 

any rate for the general reader. Out of the 220 pages of the book as a 

whole there are only some sixty pages of text. But of course we know 

that there are some who like this fullness of comment. 


** The Chiswick Shakespeare." With Introduction and Notes by JOHN 
DENNIS, and Illustrations by BvAM SHaAw. (In vols. 6x 4 in., 
cloth gilt.) Mamilet (pp. x., 164); Zhe Merchant of Venice 
(pp. xii., 114) ; and as You Like It (pp. x., 119). (Bell & Sons.) 

The text of this neatly printed and tastefully bound edition of Shak- 
speare’s plays is that of the Globe Edition (Cambridge Text). The 

“ Introductions” are brief, simple, and to the point—giving quite as 

much information as any one can want in a pocket edition, and merci- 

fully sparing us long disquisitions on the dates of the plays, for which, 
by some editors, the general reader is supposed to yearn. The “‘ Notes 
and Glossary "—a combined appendix—is short and clear, and, as 
far as we have been able to observe, quite adequate for any one but 
a professed scholar. The title-page does Mr. Gerald Moira credit, and 
is pleasant to the eye. The head- and tail.pieces also, though 
unnecessarily quaint, are inoffensive and sometimes pretty. But the 
full-page illustrations—of which each little volume has six—are neither 
characteristic of what they illustrate, nor sufficiently removed from 
ugliness to be acceptable. Weare at a loss to understand why Mr. 

Shaw should have given us such scare-crows as represertations of 

Portia, Ophelia, and Rosalind—to mention no others. Can it be meant 

asa joke? Or is there some deep symbolic meaning in it? However, 

in spite of this, the volumes are tasteful little things, of just the right 
size to slip into one's pocket when one is going to the play; and the 
text is unimpeachable. 


Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. By 
SAMUEL DILL, M.A., Professor. of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Second Edition, revised. (Price 8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

We welcome, in the second and revised edition of Prof. Dill’s 
fascinating and scholarly picture of a decadent Roman society, the 
speedy fulfilment of our prediction in an earlier issue of the Journal. 

The book is reprinted in a cheaper and more habile form. Though 

the text stands substantially unaltered, the author has carefully revised 

it throughout, inserted some additional references, and prefixed a 

chronological table which will materially enhance its value to most 

readers. 


Blackwood? Literature Readers. Edited by JOHN Apaws, M.A., 
B.Sc., F.C.P., Rector of the Free Church Training College, 
Glasgow. (Book I., ts. ; IL, 1s. 4d. ; III. and IV., 1s. 6d. each. 
Blackwood.) 

In these four ‘‘ Literature Readers” there is a very nice collection of 
extracts in prose and poetry from an immense number of authors ancient 
and modern, and notes and exercises intended to turn each extract 
into a school lesson are given at the end. If we believed that any 
collection of scraps and tit-bits was the right stuff to keep the reading- 
classes of elementary schools at work on, we should be very well 
satished with Mr. Adams's selection. But we believe nothing of the 
kind, and shall not be satisfied till the boys and girls in primary schools 
are made to read books instead of bits of books. We have many a hole 
of another kind to pick in the first of these books. What does the 
adapter of the story of the ** Red Cross Knight " mean by saying that 
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Spenser does not tell us what happened when St. George went away 
with Una to her father’s castle after the routing of Duessa and the seven- 
headed beast? We fear the writer has never got beyond the end of 
Canto viii, Book I. If he should ever be persuaded to pursue his 
studies of the ** Fairy Queen ” even as far as the end of the first book— 
there are twelve Cantos in it—he will find a very full and interesting 
account of the events that occurred when the lady and her champion 
got home, and we hope he will take the first opportunity of reviewing 
his own amateur conclusion of the tale. 


** Macmillan's English Classics."—JoAnson's Life of Dryden, and 
Johnson's Life of Pope. Edited by PETER PETERSON, D.Sc. 
(634 x 43( in. ; price 2s. 6d. each. Dryden, pp. xvi., 185; Pope, 
pp. xvi, 200. Macmillan.) 

The general characteristics of this series are too well known for it 
to be necessary for us to describe them to our readers. But in these 
two particular volumes there is a difference from the others. We are 
not given introductions, but about eight pages of summary of the life 
in question instead. After careful consideration we have come to the 
conclusion that this is the right plan to adopt for these particular 
books—especially as the notes are full and numerous. A few words 
of preliminary caution as to Johnson's prejudices and point of view, 
however, would not have been amiss. Dr. Peterson is Professor of 
Oriental Languages at Elphinstone College, Bombay, and has done his 
editing well—though perhaps at somewhat too great length. 

* Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots.”’—Richard //. By CYRIL 
RANSOME, M.A. (7x x 5in., pp. x., 39; price 9d. Macmillan.) 

A cheap excerpt of a single ''study " trom Prof. Ransome's well 
known books on Shakespeare's Plots. 

“ Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals." —44s You Like It. By STANLEY 

Woop, M.A. (6% x 4 in., pp. 48; price 1s. Heywood.) 

This little book is intended for the use of candidates for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals. By a series of questions on each successive act 
Mr. Wood seeks to bring prominently before the student the more 
important features and characteristics of the play. In this he seems to 
us to be fairly successful. The questions are neatly classified and 
numerous. There is no text of the play given ; so the questions may be 
taken with any edition. 


** Blackwoods’ School Shakespeare."— The Tempest. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by R. BRIMLEY JoHNSON. (7x4X 
in., pp. xxx., 1313 price, in paper cover, Is. Blackwood.) 

We have already noticed several of the small volumes of this cheap 
series, carefully edited by Mr. Brimley Johnson. The introduction 
contains much that is helpful, but also a little that is superfluous in a 
school edition, such as questions of date and of sources of the play ; for 
all that is really helpful under the latter head might very well have been 
put into the notes. The notes are brief and self-restrained ; but they 
often explain what scarcely needs explanation. They are, however, 
sound and simple, and to the point. The glossary is a good idea, and 
is sufficiently full. This is a very pleasant little edition, and is well 
printed. The notes on the dramatis persone form another good 
feature. But Mr. Johnson will hardly persuade us that the name 
** Miranda” was taken from a Spanish Earl of Miranda. 

Helps to the Study of Leigh Hunt’s Essays. By C. D. PUNCHARD, 

B.A. (6'(x4X in., pp. I15; price Is. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This little volume contains an introduction on the life and writings 
of Leigh Hunt, and a goodly batch of notes on the essays in the 
selection given in '*The Scott Library." No text is given. Both 
notes and introduction seem to us very satisfactory in many ways, 
though perhaps it was hardly necessary to devote so much labour to 
Hunt's ephemeral writings. Mr. Punchard is under no delusion, how- 
ever, that Hunt was a great writer; but hopes that he may still be read 
for the grace, simplicity, and music of his language. This may be the 
case with adults, but is hardly likely to be the case with children—at 
any rate in England. 


‘The Warwick Shakespere.”—Henry VIII. Edited by D. NicHoL 
SMITH, M.A. (612x414 in., pp. xxxi, 167; price Is. 6d., 
Blackie ) 

We have often already spoken in praise of this edition of Shakespere's 
plays. Itisone of the two best editions now being published. Its volumes 
are edited with æsthetic intelligence and scholarly care ; and the volume 
before us is no exception. But, as on former occasions, we have to find 
one fault with it —a fault very common in editions of English classics 
—its introduction does not introduce. A school boy, or girl, does not 
require or appreciate a discussion of the probable date of the play —from 
which, moreover, nothing is made to follow. A discussion and a 
statement of the ovzyznal sources of the play also are not wanted unless 
these will really throw light on some of the young students' own diffi- 
culties. The critical appreciation of the play and of the characters had 
much better come as an appendix at the end, to be studied after the 
play has been read. What is wanted at the beginning is something to 
excite the interest and attention of the young student as regards the 
play and its subject ; something to turn these in the right direction and 
to strike the right keynote. Of this we are given very little, and yet 
the notes plainly show that the editor could give itif he pleased. The 
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notes, indeed, are for the most pen excellent, and give just what is 
wanted and in tbe right way. The volume is nicely printed and taste- 
fully got up; and, like all right-minded volumes, it is supplied with 
indexes. 


Tales of the Birds. By W. WARDE FowLER. With Illustrations by 
BRYAN HOOK. (7x5 in., pp. 239. Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
Most, if not all, of our readers must know Mr. Fowler’s charmin 

“ Tales of the Birds,” which appeared in 1888. The volume before us 

is a reprint of the second edition—clearly printed and pleasantly illus- 

trated. No one living has a deeper and truer insight into the lives and 
habits of birds than Mr. Fowler ; and no one can deal with these more 
daintily and sympathetically. His books always have a special charm 
of their own. The tales are not entirely about birds; but birds, if not 
the chief actors, are prominent actors in each. We strongly recommend 
all those who have not yet read the ** Tales" to do so at once, and to 
follow this up by getting and reading closely that other delightful little 
book of bis ** A Year with the Birds." It has all the charm of White's 

** Selborne,” with something that is Mr. Fowler'salone. In the present 

volume our favourites are '* A Winter's Tale," a tragedy in fieldfare 

life, and ** A Jubilee Sparrow," the life and adventures of a London 
bird. ** A Debate in an Orchard” is also very amusing, and brings out 
the characteristic traits of the blackbird, robin, sparrow, &c., capitally. 


First Lessons in English Government. (7 x 4M in., pp. 208, 
illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

This little book, which has no author's name, bears as its second 
title ** An Easy Introduction to the Law and Custom of the Constitu- 
tion." It is simply and clearly written, well illustrated, and well 
printed. Its first four chapters deal with the constitution in successive 
periods from the times of the Anglo-Saxons to the present day; then 
follow chapters on the Sovereign, the House of Lords, the IIouse of 
Commons, the Cabinet, &c., ending up with Local Government. It 
seems to us very satisfactorily fitted to fulfil its purpose. 


The Young Citizen ; or, Lessons in our Laws. By H. F. LESTER, B.A. 
(7x5 in., pp. viii., 404, illustrated ; price 2s. 6d. Cassell.) 

This small book is divided into two parts—which may be bought 
separately—entitled respectively ** The Makers and Carriers-out of the 
Law" and '*Law Courts and Local Rule." It is hoped—and with 
good reason, we think—that the young “ will learn from this book a 
great deal about members of Parliament, County Councils, the great 
State Departments, the Army and Navy, and about the rights and 
duties of a British citizen." The plan, like that adopted by M. Jules 
Simon and others, is to convey the information by means of a story. 
A lad, who has grown up for the greater part of his life alone in 
Central Africa, at last determines to give up or sell off everything and 
to return to England. He looks for and finds an old uncle, who offers 
him a home. The lad is, of course, entirely ignorant of all the rules. 
and customs of civilization. The story tells how, by experience and the 
kind help of his uncle, he gradually comes to learn and to understand 
what these are. The story is fairly well told, and with some vivacity, 
but is not breathlessly exciting. The jam does not quite hide the taste 
of the powder ; but, all the same, boys and girls will find it much more 
lively than a small handbook. The illustrations are fairly good, as a 
rule, but it is a mistake to cut up the pages into so many sections with 
large dark headings ; it makes the purpose of instruction aggressive. 
However, we wish the book success. 


The Pupil-Teacher’s English Note-book. By A. T. FLux. (7x44 in., 
pp. 63; price 8d. Nelson.) 

This is an interleaved note-book, and is meant to be used as such, 
and its author is the Principal of the Belvedere Pupil-Teachers’ Centre. 
The booklet gives, in a very concise and abridged form, the chief 
matters in English set down for pupil-teachers in Schedule V.*, such as 
suffixes and affixes, roots, history and growth of the language, common 
errors, &c., &c., and a list of subjects suitable for essays. The sections 
seem to us to be compiled with care and general accuracy.  Pupil- 
teachers will doubtless find them useful. 


** Royal Windsor History Readers."— Book VI., for Standards VI. and 
VIL, Zhe Reign of Queen Victoria, and the Growth of the 
Empire. (7x 5in., pp. 320, illustrated; price 1s. 8d. Nelson.) 

This volume, which is nicely illustrated, concludes the ‘* Royal 

Windsor" series—-a series intended for those who adopt the alternative 
historical syllabus of the Department—and is written in a bright and 
pleasant manner. It brings down the history of our own times to the 
year 1898. The plan is, not to treat events merely in chronological 
order, but to group them around distinguished characters, or under the 
heads of particular subjects; while throughout a patriotic note is pre- 
served without being forced. We have not detected any inaccuracies, 
and have found much to approve. The book will be found suitable 
for others besides those for whom it is primarily intended. 


“The University Tutorial Series."— The English Languaze: its 
History and Structure. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond. (7 x 43Z in., 
pp. vi., 239; price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

This little book was published seven years ago, and is already in its 
fifth editions When such is the case, we can do little -more-than 
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«ecord the fact with our compliments and best wishes for continued 
success. The book is not an ideal one. In the matter of analysis, for 
instance, the plan adopted is, to our mind, by no means the best ; but, 
on the whole, it is a satisfactory book, and well deserves its evident 
popularity. This edition is practically a reproduction of the last, 
which itself differed considerably from the one before it. , 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: The Squires Tale. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. W. POLLARD. (7x47 in., pp. xxii., 54; 
price Is. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Pollard's name is a sufficient guarantee that an edition of 
Chaucer's poems is scholarly and well informed. He provides us here 
with a very interesting introduction on the sources of the Tale ; and we 
quite agree with him that Prof. Skeat has gone too far in claiming 
** Marco Polo's Travels" as the chief or only one. The introduction, 
however, will be of more use to the adult student than to schoolboys or 
schoolgirls. The notes are brief, to the point, and interesting, and 
wisely abstain from superfluous learning. There is a good glossary ; 
and we are also given a set of useful ‘illustrations of Chaucer’s 
grammar," taken from the Tale itself. This is the best edition of the 
single Tale we know. The printing is excellent and the binding neat. 


(1) Bacon, the New Atlantis. Edited by A. T. FLUX. (63% x 4% in., 
pp. xV., 63; price Is.). (2) Macaulay, Frederic the Great. By the 
same author (same size, pp. xviii., 127; price 1s. 6d.). (Macmillan.) 

(1) Mr. Flux is the Headmaster of the Belvedere Pupil-Teachers’ 

Centre ; and these editions are primarily intended for candidates for the 

examinations of pupil-teachers and the Queen's Scholarship. In the 

case of ** The New Atlantis " the introductory matter consists of a brief 
life of Bacon and a brief statement about his chief works, which hardly 
throw much light on the actual text which follows. The notes, how- 
ever, seem to us well informed, short, simple, and, as far as we have 
noticed, accurate. They will be found well fitted for their purpose. 

(2) The essay of Lord Macaulay is edited on similar lines, with, 
perhaps, a little more elaboration. We are given a life of Lord 

acaulay and a few statements about his works, and, what is far 
more to the point, and likely to be useful, a ‘‘ note on the map of 

Europe." The notes are of a character similar to those in the other 

volume: they are simple, well informed, and useful. Two maps are 

added at the end. It is some time since we read the essay, but, if we 

remember aright, it contains some statements which, to say the least, 

mt of doubtful accuracy. It might have been well to give a hint of 
is. 


The School World. A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and 
Progress. Vol. I., January to December, 1899. (Price 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

This first volume of our vigorous contemporary fully justifies its 
raison d’être, and carries out its original programme—-*' definite 
descriptions of ways and means which have proved efficient, helpful 
hints which will facilitate the work of teaching, and accounts of success- 
ful plans dealing with difficulties which arise in every school.” For the 
partial failure to realize this ideal teachers, and not the editor, are 
responsible. The correspondence averages only a letter and a half a 
month. The practical use of the volume is enhanced by a very full 
index: thus, ‘‘A Teacher's Library of English History” is entered 
under four headings. 


French History for Schools. By KATHERINE STEPHEN. (Macmillan.) 

This work is a republication and enlargement of a more elementary 
book first issued in 1881. Our criticism of it need only be brief. 
The authorities, Kitchin, Martin, Michelet, and the like, upon which 
It is based, have been superseded by recent historical research, and can 
no longer be regarded as reliable. The result is that inaccuracies are 
frequent in Miss Stephen’s book. The distinction, for instance, that is 
made on page 51, between knights and nobles, is entirely misleading ; 
and, in spite of Hagenmeyer’s monograph, published as far back as 
1879, we find (page 46) a passage that gives credit to the myth that 
Peter the Hermit was responsible for the First Crusade. In some 
respects, the work is well done, and it is unfortunate that it should 
have the vital defect above noted. 


Tennyson's Princess. With Notes and Introduction by ELIZABETH 
WORDSWORTH. (Price 7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This latest volume of the ** Little Library” is likely to be one of 
the most popular. The “ Princess " is the most original and the most 
characteristic, if not the greatest, of Tennyson's poems, and it enshrines 
his highest lyric flights. Miss Wordsworth has done full justice to it 
as an editor. She apparently accepts, what the Extreme Left of the 
present Parliament of Women would repudiate, Tennyson's philosophy 
of the sexes—woman the complement and completion of the man. 
The notes mainly are variants of the different editions (for which we 
are grateful) and explanations of learned allusions. Some few are 
superfluous, as **he had climb'd across the spikes.” So Milton's 
4t Allegro » 

*! She was pinched and pulled, she said, 
And he by friar's lantern led," 


where we would fain know who sat for the portrait of the tutor. 


Again, in the famous cradle song, we have long been exercised as to 
the parsing of 
*' Silver sails all out of the West," 

and Miss Wordsworth does not help us. Once more, ‘‘ the murmuring 
of innumerable bees” read in the first edition **the murmur," &c. 
The present reviewer once asked Lord Tennyson why he had made 
the change, and was given the explanation: ‘‘ If you listen attentively 
to the hum of bees, you will detect a sort of Machtlang, a sharp twing, 
which I tried to represent." This variant is not noticed. The edition 
is not perfect, but it is the best we have. 


Cesar, Gallic War, Books IV., V. By St. J. Bası WYNNE 
WILLSON, M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School. 

This is a clearly printed, illustrated edition of two of the most 
interesting books of the ‘‘Gallic War.” Mr. Willson has certainly 
succeeded in giving boys all the information and help they could 
possibly desire for translating Caesar; and we may say that a thorough 
acquaintance with the contents of this volume would be a considerable 
step towards a knowledge not only of Latin, but of Roman history 
and antiquities in general. The sketches and maps are very good, but 
we are not quite so pleased with the coloured pictures, which strike us 
as crude and meretricious. The notes are copious and accurate ; while 
an appendix of proper names, with historical and geographical notes, 
is a good feature. The introduction is, perhaps, especially commend- 
able, the chapters on Cæsar’s life and works, and the Roman army, 
being all that could be wished. And boys who lay to heart the 
elementary hints on translating will do themselves much good, and 
save their teachers much agony. As Mr. Willson says: ** Several years’ 
experience of form-work tells me how needful such hints are, however 
trite and obvious they may seem.”’ 


Greek Verse Unseens. Selected and arranged by T. R. MILts, M.A., 
late Lecturer in Greek, Aberdeen University. (Blackwood. ) 

A very good selection of passages from the Greek poets, ranging up 
to pieces of considerable difticulty. Perhaps not enough easy bits are 
given at the beginning of the book ; but easy Greek verse unseens are 
hard to find.  '* It has been the object of the compiler to give extracts 
of some interest, intelligible apart from the context, and as varied as 
possible in subject-matter and vocabulary.” And in tbis object, we 
think, he has succeeded. 


Latin Tests, Higher Grade and Honours. By JOHN M'EwEN, M.A., 
Headmaster of Kirkwall Burgh School. (Nelson.) 

“ This work," says the preface, ''is the natural complement of 
‘Latin Tests: Lower Grade,’ already published." And for preparation 
for the Leaving Certificate and the University Preliminary Examina- 
tions, it is one to be recommended. The book consists of a graduated 
series of papers, each containing a prose, a couple of passages for unseen 
translation, and some grammatical, critical, and historical questions. It 
will be found useful by a!l classical students, and by masters who seek 
for test papers to set their boys. 


“ Illustrated Classical Series.” — Horati Carminum Liber I, Edited 
by C. G. BorriNG, B.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. 
(Bell.) 

Another edition of the first book of the ** Odes," this time illustrated. 
The little volume is clearly printed and well arranged ; the introduction 
is short but sufficient, and the notes and vocabulary are comprehensive. 
The illustrations might have been omitted. Produced on a small scale, 
they lack dignity, and in one or two cases— notably Apollo on page 44, 
and a blacksmith's workshop on page 16—they are not well printed. It 
may be added that the book can be obtained with or without notes and 
vocabulary. 


School Hygiene. By LUDWIG KOTELMANN, Ph.D., M.D. Translated 
by JOHN A. BERGSTROM, Ph.D., and EDWARD CONRADI, M.A., 
both of Indiana University. (63; x 43, in., pp. 391, illustrated ; 
price 6s. Syracuse, New York: Bardeen.) 

Dr. Kotelmann is described asa ‘‘ practising ophthalmologist " at 
Hamburg. His book—which, we understand, has some considerable 
vogue in Germany—was published in 1895. The translation before us 
has been made, not from the original edition, but from a copy specially 
revised and enlarged by the author for this translation In spite of a 
few things which seem to us superfluous, this treatise is in our opinion 
one of the best and most useful for its size which we have met with for 
a long while. As examples of wbat we consider superfluous we may 
mention the portrait of the author and a chapter on ‘‘ The History of 
School Hygienein Germany." The whole subject is treated with great 
fullness and an abundance of statistics; and, in addition to the usual 
topics, we have chapters on the nervous system, school programmes, 
curvature of the spine, and infectious diseases. We are also given a 
long bibliography—somewhat incomplete from an English point of 
view—and a full and useful index. The chapters which we would 
specially recommend to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are those on 
natural lighting, ventilation, cleaning, heating, and school furniture. 
In the last-named the subject of desks and seats is very fully and in- 
structively treated, and will be found useful by every one. Of course the 
principles and precepts which are expounded in the various chapters 
are not universally applicable precisely in-the form in which they are 
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given. The conditions of a school in a low-lying street of a big town 
are not the same as those of a school in the country, sheltered and 
standing at a good elevation. Careful discrimination must be used. 
This is fairly well indicated in the book ; though, naturally enough, Dr. 
Kotelmann wrote mainly for Northern Germany. His book, however, 
is much more scientific and explicit than such treatises usually are, and 
is based, we are told, on much wider and more varied sets of statistics 
than is commonly thecase. A great many of us will be all the better for 
having such a book as this beside us for frequent consultation. 


FRENCH READERS. 


The cry is still they come. Interesting books suitable for a single 
term’s reading are always welcome. 

Les Deux Rois (Episode from Dumas’ ** Vicomte de Bragelonne ”), 
edited by F. H. IIgwiTT. (Longmans.)—The notes are generally 
good ; the rule on ce (page 87) is, however, quite wrong; and the 
figures that follow some notes, e.g., 44 and 106 (pages 87), &c., awaken 
the reader’s curiosity without satisfying it, Mr. Hewitt should not 
give p/ate from Latin plaga - his boys will give douleur from dolor and 
donnant from donans. 

Another school edition by Dumas père is La Tulipe Notre. Edited 
by C. FONTAINE. (Isbister.)—Both printers and editor have done 
their work well. It is a pity the title is not printed on the backs of 
Messrs. Isbister’s books. La Question d'Argent, by Dumas fils, a 
five-act comedy, is edited by GEO N. HENNING.—The notes are to 
the point, though a little American at times: e.g., ** keep right on” 
for ne vous génez pas, “fat job” for une rude affaire. 

Jules Vernes Drame dans les Airs. Edited by J. G. Lrovp 
Jones. (Arnold.)—The notes are, if anything, too complete: is it 
necessary to put a long note on the auxiliary used with reflexive 
verbs (page 39)? It is a capital class-book. Laboulaye’s Pif-Paf. 
Edited by W. MANSFIELD PooLE.  (Arnold.)—Another charming 
little tale of some forty pages. There is perhaps too much grammar 
in the notes. A vocabulary is placed at the end of both books. 

Emile Richebourg’s Les Violettes Blanches, edited by F. JULIEN 
(Macmillan), is a pretty and interesting little story for beginners. In 
the notes, instead of a grammatical remark on nu-tête and ¢éte-nue, and 
on the omission of the capital letter to names of the months in French 
(page 48), and the like, we should prefer, for instance, a note on 
ee (page 58), connecting the word with ‘‘cab.” A vocabulary 
ollows. 

**Siepmann’s Series." — De Vigny’s Cing-Mars. Edited by G. G. 
LoANE, M.A. (Macmillan.)—The book is reduced to a hundred pages. 
The excellent exercises at the end of this series would prove more valuable 
if they were built upon materials less considerable in size: e.g., the 
sentences for viva voce practice show no classification, and, in order to 
be done satisfactorily, nineteen pages of text have to be mastered ; this 
is too much. Similarly, the first ** prose" is built upon pages 1-9. It 
would be better to have sentences and proses constructed upon one or 
two pages at the utmost, with one passage for general revision. For 
les mémes tambour battant, page 44, line 9, ‘‘ is leading them a life” is 
not quite adequate; ‘‘ martinets ” is the word we should use in expressing 
the same idea. 

** French Reading Books." — Voyage au Centre de la Terre. By JULES 
VERNE. With Notes and Introduction by R. L. A. Du PoNTET, 
M.A. (7x5in., pp. 216; price 3s. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Du Pontet, who is an assistant-master at Winchester, tells us, 
with regard to the notes (which are very brief), that their chief aim is 
to elucidate such uses of common words, e», de, à, and others, as might 
escape notice or are liable to misconstruction owing to the fact that 
many dictionaries do not give enough help, while what others give is a 
great deal too complex for the purposes of the book. When the need 
arises references are given to Eve and De Baudiss's Grammar. The 
notes very fairly fulfil their modest purpose; and the little book is 
clearly printed and neatly bound. The story is too well established a 
favourite with boys, big and little, to need any recommendation from 
us ; but we may add that the style is so simple and clear that boys will 
find it easy to translate rapidly and in large quantities—to use it, in fact, 
as a reading book. 

About’s Roi des Montagnes. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 

Vocabulary, by GEORGE COLLAR. (Price 2s. Nelson.) 

There has been a run of late on About's ** Roi,” the explanation being, 
we suppose, that it is no longer copyright. Mr. Collar’s is a fair 
working edition, explaining most of the idiomatic difficulties, but some- 
what superficial. The history of Greece from Theseus to the Battle of 
Navarino occupies two pages. There is no sign that the editor bas 
consulted Finlay or Lewis Sergeant, Gregorovius or Mahafly. He 
certainly cannot have ever read Demosthenes, or he would not talk of the 
twelve ** Philippic Orations.” Nor is his French scholarship immaculate. 
** Les yeaux de Mary-Ann avaient je ne suis quoi de naif et spirituel— 
There was something, I cannot tell what, pure and spiritual about Mary 
Ann's eyes." The vocabulary seems to us useless. We tried to translate 
by its aid a sentence chosen at random, with this result : ** Her little 
stubborn (riotous) nose shuddered and beat wings." 


Labiche’s La Grammaire. | Edited by H. S. Piatt, Ph.D. 
(Boston, U.S. A. : Ginn & Co.)— The notes have no unusual feature. 
The rule of the past participle preceded by an infinitive is given ; and 
exclamations that are so difficult to translate in French comedies are 
dismissed with vague words: e.g., AA ça (note 8),** here, " as frequently, 
introduces a turn in the conversation. However, the type is excellent. 


JOTTINGS. 


IN the course of clearing up— that melancholy task to which Quick so 
often alludes in his diaries—we came across a fragment of a sermon 
evidently on the text ** Much Haste half-sister to Delay." ** Old Mother 
Earth herself is not so emulous of abnormal speed. In spite of fret and 
fume, the rushing and scurrying of her impatient children, she still 
declines to be bustled, and insists on taking twenty-four hours to turn 
round in. Yes, and so long as she takes 365 days to go round the sun, 
spring and summer, autumn and winter will succeed one another 
at exactly the same pace for all our hurrying. The seed will sprout no 
quicker, and the fruit take just as long to ripen ; and so it is with the 
harvests of our moral life. There, too, nothing can be rushed or 
hastened ; nothing really worth having can be got in a hurry. All 
thorough knowledge, all solid achievements, all deep affections are the 
growth of years.” It adds a strange interest—or shall we say irony ?—to 
the discourse to know that the preacher was Sir Alfred Milner. 


FROM the same source we garner a Keate story, which came to us 
under a sobriquet that old Eton men will recognize—‘‘ Stephanos.” 
It wasin the year 1830, when the machinery riots were raging, that Dr. 
Whewell, at a Trinity wine party, announced that Dr. Keate had 
received a threatening letter, which he proceeded to read out: *' Dr. 
Keate is warned that, if, on receipt of this letter, he does not immediately 


‘burn his thrashing machine, he will hear more from Spring." Roars of 


laughter, more particularly from Old Etonians, followed ; but one old 
don seemed perplexed, and inquired who Dr. Keate might be. ‘* The 
Headmaster of Eton, of course.” ** But what has the Headmaster of 
Eton to do with thrashing machines?" Solvuntur risu. 


Mr. J. NEWALL has been good enough to send us a privately printed 
* Outline of the System of Education at Zurich." His object is to 
show how English boys may avail themselves of the advantages offered 
by the educational capital of Switzerland ; but the special point to 
which we would call attention is the lowness of the fees—for the lower 
Gymnasium, 30 fr.; for the upper Gymnasium, 48 fr. ; for the 
Industrie Schule, 50 fr. ; for the Polytechnic, 100 fr. per annum. In 
the last case these are exclusive of laboratory and workshop fees, the 
amount of which is not stated. We are well within the mark in 
reckoning that the cost of secondary, technical, and higher education in 
Switzerland is a fifth of what it is in England. 


IN November, 1898, we noted the results of a competition between 
two classes of pupils in the Owen's School, Islington—one practising 
the Pitman and the other the Script system of shorthand. The results 
of the second year's competition between the parallel classes has just 
been announced. From an analysis of Mr. Easterbrook, the Head- 
master's, report, it appears that of the seven-pupil classes, four Script 
scholars obtained 368 marks, or an average of 92 ; and three Pitman 
scholars 279, an average of 93; but six pupils, all belonging to the 
Pitman class, did practically nothing. Including these, the Pitman 
average would be reduced to 31. 


THE following courteous note of excuse was handed by a child in a 
London Board school to her teacher :—‘‘ You are not to cane this child 
for being away from school ; it was not Her fault, and you have had the 
reason twice, oe 


Mr. A. KAHN, who was elected early last year to a scholarship 
offered by the Technical Education Board, and who has since been study- 
ing the methods and organization of the higher commercial schools on 
the Continent, has now been selected as head of the new Commercial 
Department of University College School. There are to be twenty 
scholarships from the elementary schools, and the intention is that 
boys should stay until the age of eighteen. 


THE Mew York Journal records the finding of a six-year-old school- 
boy helplessly drunk at Arlington, N.J., through eating ‘* brandy-drop 
candies,” which were extensively sold in shops. Efforts are being made 
to bring to punishment the sellers and makers of the intoxicating candies. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SPENCER, formerly of Keighley, and recently 
Headmaster of the Leicester School of Art, has been appointed 
Principal of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, in succession 
to Mr. Walter Crane. The post is worth £1,000 a year. Leicester 
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will miss Mr. Spencer, but it will be felt that he thoroughly deserves 
tbe promotion. 


Sır JOSHUA FitTcn’s ‘‘ The Two Arnolds,” which has for some time 
been out of print, has been reprinted. 


WE would call the attention of teachers to the valuable Commercial 
Scholarships offered by the London County Council, particulars of 
which will be found in our advertisement columns. 


THE inhabitants of Surbiton are asked to pay a voluntary rate of 8d. 
in the pound to stave off the advent of the dreaded School Board. A 
writer in a local paper makes it clear that a compulsory rate of 1d. 
would meet the cost if a School Board were established. 


Mr. R. L. Morant, Assistant- Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports, has been made private secretary to Sir John Gorst. This 
appointment is in addition to the post Mr. Morant holds. 


THE Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education is doing good work in 
urging the importance of the teaching of the principles of hygiene, 
* personal, domestic, scholastic, and communal." The Council has 
secured the services of Miss Ravenhill, who will hold classes for 
teachers at Leeds. 


WHEN the headmaster of a school retires, it is usual to provide him 
with a pension. But that the pension should be made up by deductions 
from existing salaries of assistant-masters is a new doctrine, and one 
that in justice can scarcely be upheld. We should hesitate to believe 
that the Arbroath School Board could act in this way, but the following 
extract from the minutes of the Educational Committee of the Board 
seems to place the matter beyond a doubt :—‘‘ That the Committee had 
agreed to retire Mr. Ross, the Rector [of the High School], on an allow- 
ance of £150 per annum, this amount to be made up from sums 
deducted from the salaries of the other headmasters as follows :—Messrs. 
Corstorphine and Moodie £50 each, and Messrs. Gyse and Dennler 
£25 each.” 


THE Headmaster of Hinckley Grammar School has given three months’ 
notice of dismissal to one of his assistant-masters who, as member of the 
local School Board, has taken part in the proposal to establish an upper 
standard school at Hinckley. This is the statement put forward by the 
assistant-master in a letter to the School Board. The case obviously 
cannot end here. 


THE Westminster Gazette relates an amusing story of Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a Sunday school teacher. On one occasion a scholar was 
reading about the battle of Bunker’s Hill. The reader dropped the 
À in the word '* Hill" and pronounced it ‘‘ill.” Mr. Chamberlain 
convulsed the class with laughter by putting his glass to his eye, and 
saying : ‘* Poor old Bunker! What's the matter with him ?"' 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have appointed 
Mr. J. G. Fitzmaurice, Her Majesty's pa of Schools, to be a 
Chief Inspector, in succession to the Rev. C. H. Parez, retired. 


THE School of Brewing in connexion with the Mason University 
College has been formally opened. This is the first school of its kind in 
the country. 


NuGGETs.—Granite is an Zzgenious rock. Sandstone is a variety of 
sedentary rocks. Volcanoes are due to the infernal heat of the earth. 
In some parts of Holland the land is so low that they put sand-bags to 
keep the sea out. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. PhRivaATE SCHOOLS. 

At the present moment of suspense to the private schoolmaster it 
will not be inopportune to note one or two points in connexion with 
rivate schools in the States. ** How many there are in the country it 
is difficult to determine," says the New York School Journal, ‘* but their 
number is increasing every year." Not so very long ago, indeed, it 
was asserted by President Draper, of the University of Illinois, that 
the elementary schools of the cities were fast ceasing to be the schools 
of the whole community, and were becoming the schools of those 
who could not afford to send their children elsewhere. This, how- 
ever, has been declared to be an over-statement, and there is said to be 
evidence that "in cities like Washington, where the public schools 
have been greatly improved, the private school industry kas nearly died 
out ; that “in the City of New York the growth of private schools 
during the last decade has not been at all commensurate with the 


development of the public schools" ; and generally that ** wherever the 
public schools do not appear to be intolerably bad they are supported 
by the whole people." 

The School Journal holds that ‘‘the better the public schools the 
more call there seems to be for really good private schools, for the very 
excellence of the former suggests that superior work may be done 
where the entire plan and arrangement is in the hands of one intelli- 
gent man or woman unhampered by traditions, boards of education, 
and the necessity of more or less machine school-room work.” 

In this belief it invited the principals of private schools some few 
months ago, to answer this question :—** What, in your opinion, is the 
prime essential element to success in the building up of a private 
school?" The response to the invitation was **ready and generous," 
and the printed answers are suggestive reading—so suggestive, indeed, 
that we have ventured to compile, for the edification of our readers, 
the following short anthology :— 


Opinions of Private Schoolmasters as to the Essentials of Success 
in Private Schools. 


I. (a) ** The determination at all costs to furnish ‘the best for the 
money '—the money in this case being not silver or gold, but that most 
rare coin of all the world's treasures—the pupil's youth-time." 

(^) ** The personal interest of some teacher who takes the trouble to 
ascertain the heredity, previous environment, and individual powers 
and tastes of the pupil." The writer, a lady, adds: '* No new theory 
of the cosmos will ever so benefit the world as the right seizing of a 
soul for righteousness and for strong living while it is in its formative 
stage. . . . Leave Past Aorists to those poor scholars who have not 
the Divine gift !” 

2. '* Success in a private school requires an executive power that, 
if used in almost any other line of business, would almost certainly 
prove more remunerative to the possessor. The work divides itself into 
four parts: the academical, or strictly school work, which does not 
differ materially from the work done in the ordinary schools or col- 
leges ; discipline, under which is included all that part of a pupil’s life 
not actually spent in the school-room, his life in the playground, his 
study hours and his sleeping, in other words, the most important part 
of a pupil's life, because it is that part that pertains mostly to character 
building ; third, the household arrangements, such as the table and the 
buying therefor, the servants, and everything that pertains to the 
home life. One may bea success as a manager in every other way, 
and, failing to properly appreciate the demands of a young person's 
stomach, he would make a failure in this particular line of work. One 
must not only be a good buyer, but must be thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of the household work from the kitchen to the garret. Of 
course he is supposed to have competent assistants in all branches of 
his work ; but the master himself must not only oversee everything, 
but he must know when anything in any department is going wrong. 
Lastly, one must know how to handle that great modern engine of 
the business world called ‘ advertising.’ ” 

3. ‘‘ The personal character.” 

4. (a) ** Natural qualifications or fitness for the work." (6) ** Ac- 
quired qualifications—those secured by study and experience." (c) 
* Devotion to the work." (d) ** A good character.” 

5. '* Teachers who add to superior intellectual gifts, especially 
trained for this work, those inborn characteristics of mind and soul 
which are always the mark of a truly great teacher, and who find and 
cultivate that which is best in the character of each pupil under their 
charge." 

6. '* A corps of instructors, who, by their natural attainments, 
energy, and culture, are able to carry forward a high grade of educa- 
tional work, which will compare favourably witn that being done by 
the best State institutions, and also meet the demands of people of 
wealth and culture who prefer to patronize the private schools." 

7. “The confidence of patrons in the ability, integrity, and sound 
judgment of the principal." 

8. *' Keeping everlastingly at it.” 

9. **Strong personality and thorough scholarship in the faculty, 
good judgment and energy in the management, and the spirit of hard 
work and manliness in the student body." l 

IO. ‘‘ The teacher must give his life to his pupils; he must love 
them. This is the end to work for, and is a measure of success. In 
the everlasting records this is written down ; there is no room on those 
pages for recording the spurious successes from appeal to lower motives." 

11. *'Other things being equal—in matters of housing, of educa- 
tional appliances, healthfulness and beauty of situation, competency 
of teachers, &c.—that school will be most successful which has for its 
head a man or woman who holds it in fee from God Almighty, and 
looks upon himself as but the willing instrument in God's hands to 
hasten the coming of His kingdom. Aside from the result of such 
an one's teaching, viz., the symmetrical development of the child's 
triune nature—physical, mental, and spiritual—so implicitly do I 
believe in God's personal conduct of the affairs of His world that I 
cannot see any other possible outcome of such a venture but success. ” 

12. ‘Given a good and modern equipment of buildings and appli- 
ances, and a full and able faculty, the first essential to success ina 
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* private school'—2a boarding seminary for young women and girls—is : 
the attractive and pervading personality of an elect lady, Christian and 
cultured, who knows thoroughly the fashionable world without being 
its vassal, who, not alone by her charming conversation, her wise 
sisterly counsels, and her frequent lecture talks, but by her visible 
presence, as an object lesson, eliminates vulgarities and crudities and 
moulds and forms the minds and manners and characters of all her 
irls." 
i All this, we suppose, is to be taken no less seriously than the state- 
ment by one of the above writers that, given the necessary ability, 
* there is no department of school work that pays so well." The 
necessary ability, as we have seen, includes a knowledge of the art of 
advertising, and the private schoolmaster in the States has certainly 
carried that art to a surprising pitch, and would seem to depend at least 
as much on his advertisement as on his *''attractive and pervading 
personality ” for making both ends more than meet. In the number of 
the School Journal from which we are quoting a special article, 
entitled ** Advertising a Private School,” is devoted to this part of the 
subject, and will, we have no doubt, be found full of suggestion by 
those for whose benefit it is intended. The article contains numerous 
specimens of illustrated advertisements copied—in the interests of edu- 
cation—from the magazines of all sorts and conditions in which such 
things are in the habit of appearing. We cannot reproduce the illus- 
trations—we would not if we could —but, at least, an indication may be 
given of the outspokenness of the letterpress. To take schools for boys 
rst. One is ‘‘ unsurpassed in all essentials." Another, controlled by 
a Doctor of Divinity, issues **a beautiful illustrated catalogue, which 
explains everything ” 

A third, a military academy, ‘‘is located upon its own beautiful 
estate of thirty acres near the village of ; Which has long been 
famous as a health resort, especially for sufferers from lung, throat, and 
catarrhal troubles, and is a quiet residence village with no saloons or 
factories.” The officers of this academy ‘‘ believe they have demon- 
strated that a thorough military organization is conducive to the 
highest grade of scholastic work. The habits of promptness, neatness, 
and obedience formed by the cadets under such a system, and their 
magnificent physical condition, lead to a mental activity and discipline 
quite extraordinary, and the cadets, who represent families of culture 
and refinement, form a remarkably fine body of young men and boys." 

Another moralizes : ** The boy who would win in the battle of life 
must possess the best qualities of the soldier. The military training 
and discipline at Military Academy inculcate habits of order, 
obedience, punctuality ;' enforce systematic exercise ; promote health 
and good manners.” Another is daring in metaphor: ** The physical 
effect of the dry, exhilarating atmosphere is most favourable for healthful 
development ; is a special benefit to Eastern and Southern boys. Edu- 
cation in atmosphere of progressive Western ideas equally invigorating 
to the mind. Special attention to healthful physical training. The 
military department is nowhere excelied.” 

Scarcely one of these private schools for boys but emphasizes its 
*' military " organization—surely a queer educational quality, and irre- 
sistibly suggestive of our own ‘‘ barrack ” schools. But we like the 
ladies best. Could any Englishwoman match this ?—‘‘ In his * Sesame 
and Lilies,’ Ruskin set forth an ideal of womanhood which has re- 
mained the despair of educators. Happy, healthy, helpful women, 
modest, responsive, and sympathetic—that is Ruskin’s ideal. In 
general no individual or institution can hope to achieve this standard ; 
but there is at —— a shrine where the ideal shines. —— aims at 
training happy, healthy, helpful women. Happy women its girls can 
hardly help becoming, for —— has the very breath of happiness, and 
three years of being happy makes the habit permanent. [ts girls are 
healthy, too. *I canalways tell a girl when I see her,’ once said 
a clever Boston society woman, *by her graceful walk, good colour, 
alert mind, and charm of manner.’ Of course, —— girls are healthy ; 
they live in a cheery, breezy place, near tennis-courts and basket-ball 
standards, and with the beautiful River close at hand, stretching 
splendid canoe courses between its historic banks. — The girls of —— 
grow into helpful women ; for the spirit of deft-handed service and 
prudent direction of household matters lives in the Hall, and makes 
part of the deliberate course of training. After all, perhaps the highest 
test of helpfulness comes in sympathetic understanding. Here we are 
reminded of the wise distinction Ruskin made between the intellectual 
training men should have and that which women should have. Men, 
he said, should be trained for mastery of principles and details ; 
women for less exact, but more responsive, understanding. That is 
the conception —— has held in mind. It has tried to fit. girls for 
helpful, companionable lives; to make them not primarily philo- 
logists nor biologists, mathematicians nor classicists, but responsive, 
alert-minded women, to brighten and sweeten lives and homes. Under 
such conditions students do not merely learn—they absorb knowledge ; 
it does not reach their memories alone, but their imaginations, and 
reacts in character. Regular expense for school year, 500 dols.” 
And dirt cheap at the price, say we. 

From this high theme it is a great fall to such prosaic items of news 
as follows :—Last year some fifty millions of dollars were given to 
colleges and Universities by private donors. — The Boston School 


Committee has unanimously rescinded its action in suspending—as a 
tribute to Dreyfus—its work for the forthcoming educational exhibition 
in Paris. It has been decided that negro education is to be represented 
at the exhibition. —The proposition for a National University under 
Government auspices has met with the disapproval of the Committee 
appointed by the National Education Association. ` A sub-committee 
has, however, been appointed to reconsider the question.— The National 
Education Association has voted 1,200 dollars for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question of school hygiene. Of this sum, three hundred 
dollars will be offered in prizes for essays on the subject.— Colonel 
Parker questions whether there is an institution in the country in which 
a child can find his true vocation, or be trained into citizenship. — The 
Manhattan Board of Education has struck off its list seven text-books 
published by Holt & Co., on the ground that the Educational 
Review, published by that house, bad made the libellous charge 
that the majority of the members of the Board were held together 
** by the cohesive power of public plunder”; and that the apology 
printed in a succeeding issue was inadequate. —AÀ novel plan has been 

roposed to the Cambridge School Board by Prof. Hanus, of Harvard 
University, by which a number of Harvard and Radcliffe students from 
the educational courses will be permitted to teach in the local schools 
for practice ; and, in return for the courtesy, an equal number of Cam- 
bridge School teachers will be admitted to a course in Harvard or 
Radcliffe. 

AUSTRALIA. 

‘* The uncompromising attitude of Australian Romanists towards the 
Victorian State school system has been exemplified,” writes our Mel- 
bourne Correspondent, **in two remarkable ways during the past six 
weeks. The first consists in the refusal of the Koman prelates to join 
a conference of delegates from religious bodies convened by the 
Government in accordance with the outcome of Mr. Deakin’s motion 
in the House of Assembly anent the reintroduction of religious teaching 
in the elementary schools of the colony. Archbishop Carr, their 
mouthpiece, has always rejected any policy which would savour of the 
adoption of a conciliatory line towards the State secular system. The 
second exemplification of the Roman attitude reveals itself in the 
eleventh annual report of the Catholic primary schools of the Arch- 
diocese of Melbourne issued in December, 1899. By sacrifices worthy 
of all praise, Romanists have established in Victoria 113 schools, with 
an attendance of 19,209 pupils. If the high schools be included, the 
number of pupils is increased to 21,418, only 1,075 of whom are non- 
Romanists. The report, which is signed by the Rev. John M'Carthy, 
includes the following defence of the Roman position :—‘ It is simply 
inexplicable that our Legislature, which is founded on the British 
model, and which looks to England for light and leading, should con- 
tinue to refuse to the Catholic schools a fair proportion of the educa- 
tional grant. In Great Britain 14,000 denominational schools are 
liberally supported by the State. In Ireland the national system of 
education is, in three out of the four provinces, practically denomina- 
tional. But here, where there is much boasting of the progress and 
enlightened liberality of the colonies, no sense of shame deters non- 
Catholics from utilizing the money of Catholics for the education of 
their children, and no sense of wrong done to others inspires them 
as a body to denounce the injustice and to advocate the just claims 
of Catholics." " 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs zm no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. ] 


THERE has been no meeting of the Council or Executive Committee 
since the last Report was published. The Executive Committee meet 
to-day. 

The Conferences arranged by the Guild in connexion with the 
English Education Exhibition were held on January 13, 15, and 16. 
The advertised openers of discussion were all present, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. Wormell, accidentally absent, whose valuable address, 
summarized, appears in this issue of the /owrna/. The attendance at 
the last Conference was good. 

Over two hundred members accepted the invitation to the ** at home” 
given by the Council in connexion with the Conferences on January 15. 
The rooms on the ground floor, first floor, and the two Museum floors 
were all opened, and the guests distributed themselves over them, so that 
there was no crowding. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SECTIONS—CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
Saturday, 3rd, 8 p.m.—Section G. Lecture by T. C. Hepworth, 
Esq., on ** Old and New London," at the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird's, 
Honor Oak Road, S.E. Tea and coffee at 7.30 p.m. 
Monday, 5th, 7 p.m.—Section A. Annual General Meeting at The 
(Continued on page 154.) 
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FOUR VOLUMES OF 
THE OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


(SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS.) 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE. Tom. I. (Libri I.-IV.). H. Stuart Jones. Paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. I. (Tetralogiae I.-II.). J. BURNET. Paper covers, 5s. ; limp cloth, 6s. ; on India paper, 7s. 
LVCRETI CARI. De Rervm Natvra. C. BaiLEv. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 3s. ; on India paper, 4s. 
CORNELII TACITI. Opera Minora. H. Furneaux. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 2s. 


TO FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY. ! 
AESCHYLI TRACOEDIAE. Cum Fragmentis. A.Sipcwick. Paper covers, 3s. ; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; on India paper, 4s. 6d. 
India Paper copies are bound in Cloth, Gilt Edges, but may also be purchased bound in Smooth Persian Calf. 


Just Published. Second Edition, Revised, in Two Volumes. | Just Published. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiv. + 204, cloth, 5s. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. | SELECT FRAGMENTS OF THE GREEK COMIC POETS. Edited, 
THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, to which is pre- | with Table of Subjects, Table of References, and Brief Commen- 


fixed an Essay on Inscriptions and a Note on the Geography of tary, by A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE, M.A. 


Thucydides. By BENJAMIN JowerT, M.A., late Master of | 


Balliol College. Vol. I., Essay on Inscriptions and Books I.-III. ; I. On Rap made Paper. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Vol. II., Books IV.-VIII. and Historical Index. 2. On Oxford India Paper. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
— NOVA ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS. Translations into Greek 
and Latin Verse. Edited by RoBiNsoN ELLIs, M.A., and A. D. 
GREEK LEXICONS. A. 
By H. G. ; D.D., .D. 
: LED Sa md SCOE D P New Issue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
A GREEK-ENCLISH LEXICON. Eighth Edition, Revised. ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE. _ 
4to, £1. 16s. HORACE AND THE ELEGIAG POETS. By W. Y. SELLAR. 


AN INTERMEOIATE CREEK-ENCLISH LEXICON. Founded upon With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG, M.A. 


the Quarto Edition of LIDDELL and ScorT's Greek Lexicon A limited number of the 8vo Edition remain on sale. With Portrait, 14s. 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. . 
Edited by the late H. FURNEAUX, M.A. 


A GREEK-ENCLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the Quarto | TACITUS.—THE ANNALS. Books L-VI. With Intro- 
Edition. Square 12 mo, 7s. 6d. duction and Notes. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 
Books XI.-XVI. 8vo, 2os. 

LATIN DICTIONARIES. — Books I.-IV. With Introduction and 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D., and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students). Extra fcap. 
CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 8vo, 5s. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on Anprews' Edition of 


FREUND'S Latin Dictionary, Revised, Enlarged, and in great part 
Re-written. 4to, ZI. 5s. 


— Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, limp, 2s. 


DE CERMANIA. With Introduction, Notes, and 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. | P, Svo. 6s. 6d. 
; VITA ACRICOLAE. With Introduction, Notes, and 
A SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 4to, 18s. viden ith Introduction, Notes, an 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


BOURGEOIS 32mo, CLOTH, pp. 508, PRICE ls. 6d. NET. 


And in various Leather Bindings from 3s. 6d. 


THE LEARNERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 


BEING THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. WITH SIMPLE NOTES. 


These Notes on the Prayer Book have been written for the use of those who have not been well instructed in the meaning of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Clergy, it is hoped, will find ** The Learners’ Prayer Book” useful for their Confirmation candidates, for the young men 
and women of their various classes, for all the children of the Church who have been brought up in Board schools, and for boys and girls starting 
out in life. On one margin the meaning of all obscure words is given, on the other are Scripture references, and at the foot of each page are 
simple notes explaining the subject and arrangement of the different Services. With this book in his hand, the least instructed person should be 
able to join intelligently in the worship of the Church. 


Educational Times :—''* This handy little volume combines, in an admirable manner, the purposes of a Prayer Book and a Book of 
Instruction. It does not include a history of the Book of Common Prayer, but is explanatory and exegetical in a simple sense. There are 
marginal references and definitions of terms, and the notes constitute a helpful commentary throughout.” 


Lonnpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C. 
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Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill, N. At 7.30 p.m., social meeting, 
with dramatic sketches. Members are invited to bring friends. 

Wednesday, 7th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture by the Rev. H. W. 
Dennis, M.A., Principal of St. John's College, Battersea, on ** School 
Discipline and Child Character," at the Streatham High School, 88 High 
Road, Streatham, S.W. 

Friday, 9th, 8 p.m.—Section B. Annual General Meeting at 74 
Gower Street, W.C. Later, tea, followed by a paper by A. Kahn, 
Esq., M.A., of University College School, on ** The Assistant- Master 
D Cerman Secondary Schools." 

Tuesday, 13th, 8 p.m.—Section C. Social evening, by kind invita- 
tion of Miss Strong, at the Church of England High School, 6 Upper 
Baker Street, Nw Lecture by P. A. Barnett, Esq., M.A., H.M.I., 
on ''Formulas in Education.” At 9.30 p.m., Annual General 
Meeting. 

The Annual General Meetings of Sections D and E will be held 
this month ; the dates will be duly notified to members. 

The new Library Catalogue is now ready, price 9d. to members (1s. 
to non-members) The Catalogue contains a list of all the books, 
pedagogic and non-pedagogic, in the Library. The names of publishers 
and dates of publication are given wherever possible, and the prices are 
added in the case of the non-pedagogic books. The Catalogue is 
composed of more than two hundred pages. 


GLAscow BRANCH. 


The monthly meeting was held on January 18 in the Christian 
Institute—the President, Mr. Barclay, of the High School, in the 
Chair—when Mr. D. B. Johnstone, of the E.C. Training College, 
lectured on ‘‘ Voice Production." The lecturer condemned undue 
emphasis of vocal physiology, because it could not in any way help 
the singer to that adjustment which was Nature's response to the 
musical temperament. The laryngoscope in the hands of the surgeon 
as an aid to diagnosis was in its proper sphere ; but in the hands of the 
voice-trainer it was not in its proper sphere, because the conditions 
under which observations were taken were antagonistic to the pro- 
duction of correct tone-colour, and, therefore, educationally worthless. 
The voice was a oneness, a unity which could be secured by forward 
tone, plus slackness of muscles of throat, tongue, and neck, plus 
A low position of the larynx throughout the entire compass of the 
voice. This last was essential to unification. A section of Mr. 
Johnstone's private pupils’ choir gave practical illustration of the teach- 
ing of his lecture. 

LiBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Authors :—'* How to save our Private Schools.” A 
Paper read before the College of Preceptors, by Rev. J. O. Bevan 
(price Is., post free, from 55 Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, W.) ; 
Designs for Chip or Knife Carving, by E. Scrivenor (1s. 8d., post 
free ; Wells, Booksellers, Winchester). 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—An Illustrated School Geo- 
graphy, by A. J. Herbertson, partly based on Frye's (5s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons:—The Age of Johnson 
(1748-1795), by T. Seccombe (3s. 6d.) ; First Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition, by E. A. Wells (1s.); Vergil, /Eneid, Book II., illus- 
trated, edited by L. D. Wainwright (1s. 6d.); Ditto, Book IV., 
edited by A. S. Warman (1s. 6d.) ; Cæsar, Gallic War, Book III., 
illustrated, edited by F. H. Colson and G. M. Gwyther (1s. 6d.); 
Hannibal's First Campaign in Italy, Livy, Book XXI., chaps. 39-59, 
illustrated, edited by F. Trayes (1s. 6d.) ; The Suppliants of Aeschylus, 
translated by W. IIeadlam (1s. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—Specimens of English Prose 
from Malory to Carlyle, selected by Bertha Skeat (1s. 6d.) ; An Intro- 
duction to Analytical Chemistry, by G. G. Henderson and M. A. 
Parker (5s.); First Steps in Earth- Knowledge: An Introduction to 
Physiography, by J. A. Harrison, edited by W. J. Harrison (2s. 6d.) ; 
Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand, edited by B. Proper, illus. 
trated (1s. 6d.) ; My First French Book : a Picture Reading Book for 
Young Children, by M. Ninet (1s.) ; Merit Certificate Handbook of 
British History (6d.) ; Tennyson's Morte d'Arthur and The Lady of 
Shalott (3d.) ; The Day-Dream, Death of the Old Year, and Charge 
of the Light Brigade (3d.) ; Dora, May Queen, and Mariana (3d. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons :—Select Passages from 
Modern French Authors (Prose and Verse), Advanced Course, edited by 
L. E. Kastner; Ditto, Junior Course ; A Compendious German Reader, 
by G. B. Beak; Vergil, Georgics, Book IV., illustrated, edited by 
J. Sargeaunt (Is. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co :—Outlines of French 
History, by J. A. Joerg (2s. 6d .). 

Presented by The University Tutorial Press :—The University Corre- 
spondent, Vol. IX., 1899. ` 

Presented by Messrs. Whittaker & Co. :—Schiller’s Jugendjahre, by 
Franz Hofiman, edited by H. Crump; Elementary Practical Chemistry, 
by A. J. Cooper, illustrated (2s.); Volumetric Analysis, by J. B. Coppock, 
(2s.). 

Purchased :—The Practical Study of Languages, by H. W. Sweet, 
published by J. M. Dent & Co. (6s.). 
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FROM WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S —— 
LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DHLBOS.—THH STUDENTS GRADUATHD 


FRENCH RBADBR, for the Use of Public Schools. I.—First Year :— 
Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary, by LÉou DeLsos, M.A., late of King's College, London. Twelfth 
Edition. 166 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DELBOS.—THE STUDENTS GRADUATED 
FRENCH RBADER, for the Use of Public Schools. II. Second Year :— 
Historical Pieces and Tales. Edited, with Notes, by Lton D&rBos, M.A., late 
of King's College, London. Sixth Edition. 180 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

* It would be no easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delhos.” — Atheneum. : 

* This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student's mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement." —Journal of 
Education. p 

* The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excellently 
got up.” —Educational Times. 


DELBOS.—LITTLH EUGENE'S FRENOH READER, 


for Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete 
Vocabulary. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FOA (Madame Bugen).—CONTHS HISTORIQUHS. 


(Chagrin de Louis XV.— Bertrand Duguesclin— Dupuytren — Grétry—Greuze.) 
With Idiomatic Notes by G. A. Neveu. ‘Third Edition. Cloth, as. 


GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 


BUGENES THE STUDENTS COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With 
Exercises. By G. EuGENE FAsNACHT, late French Master, Westminster 
School. Twentieth Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
Or, separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

t“ In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 
we have as yet seen." —A thenaurt. 


HUGENE'S FRENCH MBTHOD. Elementary French 
Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ‘*Student’s Com- 
parative French Grammar." By the same Author. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

tí Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
books." — Educational Times. 


HUGENE'S COMPARATIVE FRENOH-ENGLISH 
STUDIES, GRAMMATICALAND IDIOMATIC. Beinganentirely 
Re-written Edition of the '' French Exercises for Middle and Upper Forms.” 
Fifteenth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BOIELLE (James) — FRHNCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. Edited, with 
Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by James BoiEgLLE, B. A. Univ. Gall., Senior 
French Master, Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol IIl. Warren Hastings. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 3s. 
“ This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best things of its class that we have seen. . . . We can pronounce the equi- 
valence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just." — Saturday Review. 


ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH HIS- 
TORY, LITHRATURHE, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for 
the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations, the various Universities’ Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WHEISSH'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGH. With Exercises on Conversation, 
Letters, Poems, Treatises, &c. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Re-written. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. i 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 

German Grammar yet published in England."—/ournal of Education. 


WHEISSEH'S SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN IDIOMS. 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. Second Edition. With Examina- 
tion Papers. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


MOLLER (A.).—A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Com- 


panion to Schlutter's ** German Class-Book.” New Edition. Corrected to the 
Official German Spelling. With a Complete Vocabulary. i2mo, cloth, 2s. 


HHIN'S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. Com- 
prising a Complete set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the 
Four Universities of Scotland. By G. Hein, Aberdeen Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


A SHORT SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURRH. 
Prepared for the Scottish Leaving-Certificaté Examinations. By Vivian 
PHiLLIPPS, B.A., Fettes College. Thoroughly Revised, Second Edition. 
Pott 8vo, price 1s. : 


HEIN (G)—HANDBOOK OF GERMAN-ENGLISH 
CONVERSATION. 12mo, cloth, rs. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 7 BROAD STREET, OXEORD. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[BE Atheneum is informed that one of the first acts of 

the new Board of Education will be the “ circulation 
of a scheme or syllabus of secondary education, specifying 
the conditions that must be fulfilled, and 
the subjects that must be provided for, by 
any secondary school applying for a grant or 
submitting itself for inspection with examination." Seeing 
that the Board will not have a penny to distribute among 
secondary schools, and that its inspection will be purely 
voluntary, we cannot help suspecting that our usually well 
informed contemporary is for once mistaken. To start 
with a Code for secondary schools would be the height- of 
imprudence, and the Duke of Devonshire has never been 
accused by his worst enemies of rashness. 


A Secondary 
Code. 


[BERE are, however, other sinister rumours afloat 
which lend some colour to this surmise. We are told 


tbat the province of the South Kensington Department is | 


not only to be continued, but extended. 
Schools like Bradford and Bedford, where 
science is systematically taught, or which 
have a science department, are to be brought within the 
fold and receive grants according to their merits, Again we 
refuse to credit these rumours. The Departmental Com- 
mittee which has recently been instructed to include the 
consideration of “ the provisions of the Board of Agriculture, 
relating to secondary education, and the undertaking of 
the Government to establish a third branch of the Education 
Office to deal therewith,” was, indeed, a packed Committee, 
but it now includes Mr. D. R. F earon, who knows too much 
of secondary schools to agree to delivering them over to the 
tender mercies of Sir John Donnelly or his successor. 


South Kensing- 
ton Extension. 


[N spite of the preoccupation of Parliament, time has 
been found during the month for several questions of 
educational interest. But Sir John Gorst is becoming 


discreet. He does not tell us much. In 
a week or two the final report of the De- 
partmental Committee anent the organi- 
zation of the new Department will probably be ready, and 
may then be issued. The constitution of the Consultative 
Committee is under consideration, but no immediate 
report on the subject is promised. A very reasonable 
suggestion was made that the Science and Art Department 
might extend its grants to commercial subjects, z.e., practi- 
cally to modern languages. But, when the whole Depart- 
ment is in the melting-pot, Sir John is justified in refusing to 
be drawn. Military drill and honour boards in elementary 
schools formed the subjects of other questions. In both 
cases the answers were encouraging. Many elementary 
schools already have their “ scholarships ” inscribed on the 
walls, and there seems no reason why the practice should 
not cover the cases of old boys who were in any way 
deserving of special memory. While the war-fever lasts 
military drill is greeted in schools with enthusiasm ; but 
movement in this direction should be Cautious, so that too 
great a reaction may be avoided. 


Questions 
in the House. 


[HE delay in the announcement of the report of the 
Departmental Committee naturally causes some 
alarm. Will the Board be formally constituted and in work- 
ing order by April 1, the date on which the 
ud earn Act comes in force ? Probably not. Any 
Order made by the Privy Council under 
this Act must be laid upon the table of the House for four 
weeks. The time is getting near, and it may be taken for 
granted that a good deal of criticism will be directed towards 
these Orders when they are issued. But Sir John Gorst 
tells us that there will be no delay in performing the exist- 
ing functions of the Committee of Council on Education. 
The Secretary under the .new Irish Education Act, 
which also comes into operation on April 1, has already 
been appointed. Why, then, should we be kept waiting for 
the announcement of the Secretary for Secondary Education? 
One reason, no doubt, is that a larger number of people are 
really beginning to care about educational matters, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult for the Government to 
satisfy every one. They do not want, if it possibly can be 
avoided, to alienate any section of those who will be affected 
by the working of the Act. 


E XIGENCIES of space alone prevented us from re- 

porting last month a paper read before the Associ- 
ation of Principals and Lecturers of Training Colleges by 
the Vice-Principal of the Westminster 
Training College. The inoffensive title of 
the paper, “The Present Condition of 
Science Teaching in Training Colleges," covers a vigorous 
onslaught on South Kensington and all its ways. The 
syllabus of the Department necessarily affects the courses 
prescribed by the College, and, even were they ideally 
perfect, they could not suit the particular needs of a special 
class of students. As it is, “it is impossible to do more 
than a quarter of the work which is set down in the syllabus 
so as to make it educationally profitable.” By the reports 
of their own examiners the Department are convicted of 
producing, if they do not directly encourage, book- 
knowledge and cram. The Senior Inspector of Training 
Colleges, in a recent Blue Book, says: “It is my decided 
opinion, which I know to be shared by all my colleagues, 
that these South Kensington examinations are worthless 
educationally. They encourage cram and memory-work.” 
Even more striking is the confession of Mr. Reatclous him- 
self, a past-master in science teaching, that much of the 


South Kensing- 
ton Extension. 
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work he has done for many years past has been practically 
useless. Those who are bondsmen in Egypt must needs 
make bricks, and, to some extent, cram their pupils to 
answer the cram questions, of which signal samples are 
adduced. For this tyranny Mr. Reatclous has a simple 
remedy. Let the Whitehall Department sever the con- 
nexion of the training colleges with South Kensington, 
and give, in compensation for the loss of grants, an annual 
contribution equal to one quarter of the average South 
Kensington grant for the last five years. This is one of the 
first and most obvious reforms demanded of the new Board 
of Education. 


1> the Alleyn’s School case there have been no new 
developments. To an appeal of one of the dismissed 
masters for an inquiry into the circumstances under which 
f he was dismissed, the Governors replied 
ee on February 7 that under the scheme they 
have no jurisdiction to entertain an appeal 
from Mr. Smith’s decision, and, further, that no circumstances 
had been brought to their attention which in their opinion 
would justify them in directing an inquiry as to Mr. Smith’s 
conduct in the exercise of the discretion vested in him. 
With all respect to Lord Davey’s authority as a lawyer, we 
hold that the very terms of the agreement which Mr. Smith 
sought to enforce on his staff—an agreement which has out- 
raged professional opinion—constitute a prima facte case. 
Suppose the headmaster were to require his staff to be ready 
at need to black his boots and wait at table, would the 
Alleyn Governors feel themselves justified in interfering ? 


SIUE this action of the London County Council 
~? succeed in inducing the Commissioners to introduce 
some alteration into their schemes with regard to the tenure 
of assistant-masters, we should feel that 
files ieu the whole teaching profession had reason 
Aapects. for congratulation. The conditions of 
school life have altered much of late years. 
A headmaster does not now look for a young assistant who 
will only stay till he takes orders or sees a prospect of a 
boarding-house. The large increase in the number of day 
schools, coupled with the fact of a considerable increase in 
the size of schools, is gradually forcing assistant-masters to 
feel that they have chosen a profession, and are not merely 
making use of a stepping-stone. Consequently, they demand 
greater security—a few only become headmasters. On the 
other hand, we are convinced that the larger part of the 
headmasters do not desire the great responsibility that 
existing schemes force upon them. They, too, recognize 
that their staffs must be made secure and contented, if 
schools are to be efficient. We have great sympathy with 
the dispossessed masters at Alleyn's; and, though re- 
instatement is scarcely possible, and, in any case, would be 
unwise, these men may have the satisfaction of feeling that, 
tbrough them, the question of tenure has become acute. 
With all the interest that has been aroused, and with all the 
pressure that is being brought to bear, it is clear that the 
Board of Education will soon have to deal with the position 
of assistant-masters. 


QY E incident that arose in connexion with the Alleyn’s 
School scandal has not perhaps received the notice it 
deserves. We call attention to it because it affords an 
instructive illustration of the present lack 

MULT. and — of unity in the teachi fession. I 
AMA. yin the teaching profession. Ina 
letter addressed to the Headmasters by the 
Committee of the Assistant-Masters’ Association appeared 

the following paragraph :— 

We desire to express at the outset our opinion that the case referred 
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to is one which concerns the secondary profession [sic] as a whole, and 
should, if possible, be settled within the confines of that profession until 
an attempt has been made to obtain a private settlement with the In- 
corporated Association of Headmasters. My Committee deprecate as 
at least premature the recent action of the National Union of Teachers, 
and the publication of the facts in their official organ. 

These deprecations, as may easily be imagined, received 
prompt attention from the official organ of the N.U.T. It 
politely asked to be told where and what was the “ secon- 
dary profession "—had never heard of it, and would be 
interested to see it. Further, it reminded the Committee 
of the A.M.A. that the Executive of the N.U.T. did not 
wait till men were out of work before rendering assistance. 
It then proceeded to pat the smaller association on the head, 
sympathized with its difficulties, encouraged it to persevere, 
commended its discretion, and, with a parting dig in the 
ribs, asked: '* What would have been the position of the 
four dismissed men had they not been members of 
the National Union of Teachers?” In this domestic 
quarrel we have no desire to interfere, though we may, in 
passing, remind the Schoo/master that, in spite of its catholic 
name, the National Union did not a short time ago admit 
secondary teachers to its membership. What we desire to 
note is that incidents of this kind are not calculated to 
promote the development of the professional solidarity of 
which we hear so much. Itis unfortunate that the N.U.T. 
and A.M.A. do not find some means of avoiding collisions 
when dealing with tenure cases in which both have an 
interest. 


[N the new scheme which the Charity Commissioners 

have issued for the control of St. Paul's School, the 
right of appeal to the Governors is given to assistant-masters 
in the event of dismissal. "This right will, 
we are sure, work for the benefit of the 
school; nor do we fear that frequent or 
vexatious use will be made of it. But more important is 
the fact of the recognition by the Commissioners of this 
principle, which has been urged upon them for long from 
many quarters, and more especially by the Corporate Pro- 
perty Committee of the London County Council. In St. 
Paul's School itself a master has little, if any, fear of capricious 
dismissal; but the principle, once admitted, will extend to 
schools where urgent dismissal is more possible. At the 
same time we are exceedingly puzzled by the action of the 
Commissioners in granting this appeal to St. Paul's School 
and in refusing it in the case of another scheme for a London 
school which is now under consideration—Aske’s School, 
Hatcham. Such action seems inconsistent, and cannot be 
explained upon the grounds which refused to headmasters 
of “third-grade” schools the power of appointment and 
dismissal. 


LTHOUGH it was known that the late Mr. R. D. Black- 
more was a classical scholar, it was not mentioned in 

any of the notices of his death that he was at one time an 
assistant-master in a school at or near 

R: sie Twickenham. He gave up his class, and 
was succeeded by a young Oxford B.A., 

who afterwards became one of the best teachers and house- 
masters at a well known public school. Blackmore relin- 
quished the work voluntarily, and yet with great reluctance. 
The new-comer entered on his duties, and found his own 
methods as best he might. The principal of the school 
afterwards told him that his first lessons had been super- 
vised by his predecessor. Blackmore, who was still living 
in the neighbourhood, had been unable to restrain his 
anxiety about the boys who had been under his charge, and 
for two or three days had posted off, after the class was in, 
and had established himself outside the class-room door. 
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He listened attentively to the lessons of his successor, and 
finally, as he came away, said to the headmaster: “ He'll 
do." And that apparently ended his connexion with 
teaching. Of his constant devotion to classical literature, 
the translation of the ‘‘ Georgics " by * A Market Gardener ” 
is sufficient evidence. 


S1 JOHN GORST’S answer to the deputation from the 

day training colleges was not encouraging. He 
acknowledged that the difference in the Government 
subsidy paid to Queen’s scholars—accord- 
ing as they attend a residential or a day 
college—could not be justified, but he held 
out no prospect of any alteration. Le duc s'avtsera—we all 
know the meaning of that formula. In fine, the deputation 
were told that the Treasury could do nothing for them, and 
that they must look for help to the County Councils and the 
larger School Boards ; there was the local taxation grant to 
draw upon. The whisky money is expected to cover any 
multitude of sins. 


Day Training 
Colleges. 


“( YUT of the bitter came forth sweet,” says the old adage, 
and it may be that the present war in South Africa 

may help to dissipate the apathy that undoubtedly exists 
A Searching of with regard to the Government proposals 
Hearts anda «ft the reform and organization of second- 
Trying of Reins. ary education. A morning contemporary 
is not afraid to trace directly certain 

national weaknesses to the shortcomings of the school 
education of the upper and middle classes. So, too, 
Matthew Arnold pointed out how “the labour questions 
which embarrassed us owe their gravity and danger at 
least as much to the inadequacy of our middle classes 
for dealing with such questions as to the inadequacy of 


our working class." Our contemporary is equally plain- 
spoken : 


Since the outbreak of the South African War we have more than once, 
as far as was compatible with national dignity and with admiration of 
the noble instances of self-sacrifice on the battlefield, pointed to in- 
efficient secondary education as the chief cause of the blunders made 
both at home and in South Africa in connexion with the defence of the 
Empire. In short, we have insisted on the need of a complete and 
carefully considered system of national education to enable the nation 
to fulfil Imperial duties. In the view ot all recognized authorities the 
reform of secondary education, under enlightened and energetic State 
control, is the first step towards the provision of such a system. 


[N this we can heartily concur ; and our contemporary's 

views are all the more deserving of regard now, in that 
it repeatedly drew attention to the subject of education 
and the proposed changes of the Education 
Bill while as yet there was no war. Mr. 
Thornton reminded us some months ago 
how Danish butter is good for the same reason that Opie's 
colours are good—both are mixed with brains. When 
peace is once more established, it will be a task worth per- 
forming to discover if the military education of our officers 
rests on the basis of an excellent secondary education ; to 
inquire if the foundations need greater depth or extension, 
or both; and, above all, whether a certain number of our 
officers; obtained necessary experience by personally follow- 
ing the tactics pursued in the Greco-Turkish War and the 
more recent American and Spanish War, just as French and 
German military officers are now profiting by our experience 
in South Africa. Of course this privilege is conceded to 
very few, and it might be well to inquire whether means 
were adopted to place the results before the many ; that is, 
before the general officers and young men in training at the 
great military schools. 


Experience 
Teachet h. 


R. W. A. M'KEOWN, a member of the Senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland, is raising a question as 
to the conduct of the University examinations which is not 
An Irish without interest to English educationists. 
DHsUncd. After a statement that the Royal ex- 
aminations and the constitution of the 
Examining Boards have given dissatisfaction since the 
University was founded in 1880, and that this dissatisfaction 
is becoming more pronounced, Dr. M‘Keown proposes that 
extern examiners be appointed in the various faculties, and 
that a Committee be appointed to inquire as to funds. As 
at present arranged, the terms of the competition as between 
Catholics and Protestants are grossly unfair. It is pointed 
out that, of the five colleges recognized by the Royal 
University—the three Queen’s Colleges, Magee College, and 
the Roman Catholic College, Dublin—the last has a distinct 
advantage over all the others, in that its students, so far as 
one half of the examination is concerned, are examined by 
their own teachers, whilst the students of the other colleges 
have no such advantage. Much secret grumbling and dis- 
content will be removed if this condition of affairs can be 
changed. Dr. M‘Keown points out how Victoria, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and London Universities employ extern 
examiners aS a matter of course. The fact is becoming 
more and more patent in Ireland that the Catholic demand 
is for far more than fair play; it extends to injurious 
privileges. It requires no great stretch of imagination to 
comprehend how the other recognized colleges suffer by 
comparison with University College, Dublin. 


A COGNATE danger is revealed by a recent incident 

at the University of Glasgow. Dr. Tille, the German 
Lecturer, had, it would seem, contributed to Die Woche 
certain articles in which our policy in 
South Africa was freely criticized. This 
was more than the young barbarians of 
the North could stand, and a rabble of three hundred 
students lay in wait for the unfortunate lecturer, howled 
at him, tore the coat from his back, and were proceeding to 
duck him in the Kelvin, when he was rescued by the inter- 
vention of a popular professor. A similar incident 
occurred not long ago at one of the Inns of Court. The 
war was being discussed at dinner, when one of a mess 
ventured to dissent from the extreme patriotic sentiments 
of the majority. Asked to explain his grounds for dissent, 
the student said, simply: “I ama Boer myself.” ‘ So,” 
to quote the narrator, * I went for him then and there, and 
punched his head." And yet we boast—and truthfully, on 
the whole—that the English are the most tolerant nation in 
the world. 


Chauvinism. 


UR attention has been called to certain advertisements 

for situations that have recently appeared in these 
columns, and we have been asked by the Association of 
University Women Teachers to exercise 
the right of censorship, on the ground that 
a proper standard of salaries cannot be 
maintained if, to take a particular instance, a trained and 
qualified teacher is allowed in a respectable journal to offer 
her services free. We are sorry that we cannot accede to a 
request that is prompted by such worthy motives; but a 
censorship of this kind is rot, we hold, within the province 
of an editor. Any advertisement that bears on the face of it 
a suspicion of fraud or imposture we should, as a matter of 
course, refuse; but, provided an advertisement is bona fide, 
it is not our duty to consider whether the remuneration 
asked or offered is adequate. To such cases the principle 
of caveat emptor applies. Are we, to take another instance, 
to prevent a young teacher from ‘offering her services free 
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to gain experience”? The situation may, it is true, be the 
worst form of pupil-teacherdom, but it may likewise be a 
real apprenticeship by which both parties may benefit. It 
is not for us to decide to which category the advertisement 
belongs. Ifa cordon bleu offers his services gratuitously in 
return for a comfortable home, we should think twice before 
engaging him, but it would never occur to us to denounce 
the Morning Post for cheapening the price of cooks. 


“THE papers are full of suggestions for making regimental 

drill a “fourth R ” in the Code, for organizing every 
public school into a cadet corps, for including rifle shooting 
among the compulsory subjects for the 
Joint Board Certificate, and so forth. This 
zeal for national defence is most commend- 
able, but it will need careful watching to see that the thin 
partition which divides Swiss patriotism from French 
Chauvinism be not passed, that our public schools are not 
converted into barracks like the French Zyces. Among the 
objects in the Imperial Institute Exhibition was a Marl- 
borough College essay on the subject, * Are there any 
symptoms in the England of to-day that resemble those 
which marked the decline and fall of the Roman Empire? ” 
Is not the one common factor, in a word, militarism ? 


Militarism. 


"THE National Association has produced a most oppor- 

tune return bringing up to the end of 1899 the 
Statistics relating to the operation of the County and 
Borough Councils in England in connexion 
with the secondary day schools proper. 
The progress shown in the last three years 
is remarkable. In Mr. Sadler's * Return of Secondary and 
other Schools," the County Councils are duly credited with 
having erected thirty-five new schools (all of the organized 
science brand). But Mr. Oldman’s compilation gives exact 
information of no less than eighty-one new secondary 
schools established since the passing of the "Technical 
Instruction Act; comparing this number with the ** Science 
and Art Directory " we find that just half are not registered 
as schools of science, but give an education based for girls 
on domestic subjects and for boys on commercial sub- 
jects. This total is just two over the number of 
intermediate schools formed in Wales in the same period, 
but several of the latter are still in temporary buildings. 
In the same period no less than 215 existing schools have 
had additions made to their fabrics ; these have taken the 
shape of 251 chemical or physical laboratories, 77 workshops, 
76 lecture-rooms, and 5o class-rooms. The cost of these 
developments has been £764,449, of which no less than 
420,707 hasbeen a charge on the rates. All this is inaddition 
to the very large number of technical schools built or 
extended, and the whole “ bricks and mortar” stock of the 


County Council 
Schools. 


County Councils reaches £ 3,302,221. We don't think . 


even the most sanguine “separatist” will hope to induce 
Parliament to confiscate this amount and hand over the 
buildings to new authorities. In fact these figures will 
furnish an admirable lever for what is believed to be the 
basis of the Government Bill, namely, the amendment of the 
Technical Instruction Act by the insertion of the words 
* and secondary " throughout. 


"| BE authorities of King's College were lucky in securing 
Mr. Balfour to plead their cause with the London rich. 
Everybody reads Mr. Balfour’s speeches; whereas the 
address of the greatest of scientific experts 

deri ioi might have passed almost unnoticed by the 
eaa papers. Mr. Balfour is not an expert 
on bacteriology; but, for all that, he 

made a convincing appeal for funds to carry on the study 


of bacteria--*a very humble class of organisms, very 
unjustly abused, as far as I can discover, by ordinary public 
opinion." 'The arguments in favour of endowing what is 
generally called “technical education" are easily understood. 
Industries must keep pace with modern improvements, or 
English markets will be lost. The argument for endowing 
pure scientific investigation appeals to a far higher kind of 
patriotism. As Mr. Balfour justly said, no sooner is a new 
discovery in science or mathematics made than it becomes 
the property of every student, no matter in what country he 
may live. But the wealthiest city in the world ought not to 
allow its scientists to depend upon foreign laboratories for 
results, even though those results, costly to the discoverer, 
may be had for nothing when once known. 


ON the whole, the English schoolmaster is apt to hold 

aloof from civic life, and it is a pleasant surprise to 
hear of a schoolmaster who undertakes some share in the 
duties of citizenship. It seems that this 
opinion is not universal. Last month we 
alluded to a curious condition of affairs at 
Hinckley Grammar School; but we re- 
frained from comment because we could scarcely believe 
that the account given was correct. We waited for further 
information. This is the position: Mr. Whatmore, a 


The 
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member of the Hinckley School Board, is also an 


assistant-master at the Grammar School The School 
Board has decided to start a higher-grade school.  There- 
upon Mr. Watherston, the Headmaster of the Grammar 
School, gives Mr. Whatmore the option of resigning his 
position on the School Board, and, on Mr. Whatmore's 
refusal to do this, gives him a term’s notice. We are sorry 
for the Headmaster. He has certainly drawn down upon 
his head a local storm. Perhaps the Board will retaliate 
by making Mr. Whatmore headmaster of the new school. 
Of course, an assistant has no right to do anything dis- 
loyal to his school or detrimental to its interest ; but it is 
stretching the point to its utmost to put all the delin- 
quencies of the School Board upon the head of one 
member. We do things differently in London. When a 
Merchant Taylors master was co-opted on the London 
School Board, he was excused all his school duties that 
interfered with his work on the Board. 


ps is pleasant, in the midst of the irritating paragraphs 
that our papers are good enough to extract for us from 
the French Press, to hear the interchange of compliments 
ey Prd: which took place the other day at the 
essors at the Mansion House between the French Am- 
ae House, bassador and the Lord Mayor. French- 
men who come to teach their language to 
English boys and girls have, potentially, a large opportunity 
of influence. And the Society of French Professors is to 
be congratulated on its efforts to ensure that such teachers 
shall be men of education. But M. Pétilleau is too sweep- 
ing in his statement “that English University men are 
wanted in France, and French University men in England, 
to teach their respective languages, as it is found that the 
most successful results are attained when the instruction is 
imparted by such men." This is not the general experience 
of headmasters. If the teaching of French and German is 
slowly rising out of the slough of indifference and neglect 
of thirty years ago, this is chiefly due to the energetic 
action of Englishmen. It is an undoubted fact that the 
Frenchman, with all his high qualities, does not readily 
grasp the secret of making the English schoolboy work. 
Neither have we heard that there is any great demand 
for the Englishman in either French or German State 
schools. 
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AE the end of last year the London School Board issued 

revised rules and regulations relating to the eyesight 
of children in the schools under its control Head 
teachers are required, by means of long- 
distance and near-vision cards, to test the 
sight of all children, standard by standard, 
and to enter their names in a register of test of eyesight. 
Pupils with defective sight have to be placed in the front 
rows, and, “in the event of any children being unable to 
read the letters in the second row of the long-distance 
card (D = 9), or the first paragraph of the small, or near- 
vision, card (No. 1.—Diamond),” a notice is sent to the 
parents, calling their attention to the fact, and strongly 
urging them to consult an oculist. A list of hospitals is 
appended. These regulations are excellent. One event- 
uality, however, appears to have been overlooked. It is 
that some of the parents cannot afford to buy the spectacles. 
Is the Board prepared, in such cases, to provide these 
articles? In secondary schools no such difficulty would 
arise; but in how many secondary schools are such tests 
systematically applied? That they ought to be applied 
is obvious, and we may point out, in this connexion, that 
the common system of place-taking is distinctly injurious 
when it results in a short-sighted pupil being placed on a 
back bench. This question of eyesight in secondary 
schools is one that might with profit be inquired into, and 
we recommend it to the consideration of the Special 
Inquiries Department. 


Eyesight Tests. 


JT RAT Mr. Daniel Fearon should have been appointed a 

Charity Commissioner in the room of Sir Henry 
Longley, deceased, is a gain in all ways. Mr. Fearon is 
a sound lawyer, and law is not the strong 
point of the Commissioners. He knows 
secondary schools, and is in touch with 
their headmasters. Moreover, as Secretary 
to the Commissioners, he would, in the course of the next 
year, have fallen under the superannuation rule. We have 
before pointed out the supreme importance of establishing 
at starting an entente cordiale between the Board and the 
Commission, and Mr. Fearon is a man of peace. That Mr. 
Alderson should succeed to the Chief Commissionership 
was a foregone conclusion. Does not charity begin at 
home ? 


Mr. D. R. 
Fearon. 


Se the Senior Wrangler is still to be with us, and future 
generations will, no doubt, still find him making roads 
to new diamond fields or gold mines. Seriously the loss of 
7 ; this picturesque title would have shorn 
Manote Cambridge of some of its lustre as estimated 
by the man in the street. But the Cam- 
bridge Senate should hardly legislate for such a critic. The 
fact is that in the eyes of the world at large the Senior 
Wrangler of the year is esteemed to be the one great scholar, 
head and shoulders above his competitors, which the Uni- 
versity has produced. The actual state of affairs, as our 
readers know, is that the Senior Wrangler represents one 
tripos only out of several, and, further, that he is not neces- 
sarily the best mathematician of his year. In spite of its 
picturesqueness, we would have been glad to see the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Studies accepted. We could 
have lost the Senior Wrangler, and the wooden spoon too, 
with an equable mind, could we have seen the Mathematical 
Tripos put on a similar footing with other triposes. This is 
another glaring instance of the absurdity of allowing non- 
resident members to legislate for the University. 


"THE attack made by the Education Department upon 
the London School Board, in order to prevent the 


latter body from making further encroachments upon 
secondary cducation, still continues. "The 


ee legality of certain expenses in connexion 
Primary. with free science and art classes, which 
was contested by the auditor, is still sad 

Judice. Buta fresh step has been taken by the Science andi 


Art Department in addressing a letter to the School Board! 
to the effect that the maintenance of a school of science out 
of the rates has not yet been shown to be legal. For the 
present, however, the Department will take no further step, 
but pay the usual grant. This letter was referred by the 
Board to the two Committees concerned, and, probably, the 
matter will not be pressed until the new Board of Edu- 
cation. comes into being. With the two branches of 
education under one head, a via media should be found 
easily enough. How far the present overlapping extends 
may be estimated by a recent decision of the London 
School Board to grant an honour certificate to boys and 
girls who satisfactorily passed the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on the 2oth ult., the: 
recommendation for the payment of £85,000 to the Technical Educa- 
tion Board, on account of the sum of £170,000 already voted for the: 
year 1899-1900, was not carried without a protest. Mr. Benn stated 
that he should continue to raise his voice against the appropriation of? 
the residue to technical education, on the familias plea that the City 
companies had plenty of money to pay for technical and secondary 
education in London. The City companies may, or may not, be 
entirely fulfilling their responsibilities in this respect, but it would be a 
novel policy fora Local Authority to neglect its duty on the ground that 
other bodies with which it has nothing to do neglect theirs. The 
London Technical Education Gazette announces twenty commercial 
scholarships, tenable at the new Commercial Department of University 
College School, and 325 junior scholarships, in addition to about two 
hundred of the latter offered by other bodies, to be awarded on the 
result of the examination of the Joint Scholarships Board. 


THE proposals of the Agricultural Education Committee, in regard 
to the primary education of children who reside in? agricultural 
districts, appear to have been so far modified, if not ** whittled down,” as 
to mean something to which no objection can be raised. ‘* What is 
now asked," says a correspondent in the J¢mes, ‘‘is that rural 
children, from their earliest years, should have the opportunity of 
developing their powers of observation and of acquiring some dexterity 
of hand and eye.” If these things can be done, in addition to 
the necessary grounding in the elements of common knowledge, without 
increasing the burden of the already overburdened—and frequently 
underpaid—teacher in the rural school, so much the better. But, as 
pointed out in this column, after the first meeting of the Agricultural. 
Education Committee, there appeared to be an idea among the pro- 
moters of the movement that an economic problem of the rural districts 
might be solved by making the school a nursery for the cultivation of 
contented, if not unenlightened, farm labourers. That this idea is still 
favoured in influential quarters is evident from the proceedings of the 
Council of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture on the 6th ult. In 
proposing a resolution suggesting that the attendance of children at 
school during certain months of the year should be dispensed with, 
the exodus of young agricultural labourers from rural districts was 
deplored. Sir William Hart-Dyke, M.P., said this question of rural 
education was one of deep interest to all farmers, whose main difficulty 
was the labour question. He thought that the newly formed Agri- 
cultural Education Committee was worthy of the support of the 
agricultural community. 


IT is part of the scheme of the Agricultural Education Committee to 
depend upon the County Councils to provide certain facilities for the 
special training of teachers—in subjects bearing on agriculture and 
horticulture—for the benefit of rural schools. Sir John Gorst, in a 
characteristic reply to the deputation from day training colleges, ad- 
mitted the justice of the appeal and referred the petitioners to the 
County Councils. He had never been able to see why the contribution to 
a residential training college was different from that granted by Govern- 
ment to day colleges ; but ‘‘ the proceeds of our taxation were spent in 
other, and perhaps less improving, however necessary, ways.” But 
** there were the County Councils with power of expending, not only 
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rates levied upon the inhabitants, but in local taxation, money 
which they could appropriate to technical education, which in- 
cluded everything that was taught to the Queen’s scholars.” County 
Councils may expect, therefore, appeals from day training colleges, 
quoting the authoritative direction of the Vice-President of the Council. 
The Local Authorities appear to represent a convenient and inexhaust- 
ible treasury for the resort of reformers in difticulty and casual enter- 
prises in distress. The social philanthropist, eager to supply inexpensive 
nurses for the benefit of neglected districts, does so in the name of 
technical education ; institutions for the deaf and dumb (supported by 
voluntary contributions), village bands, societies to promote prize com- 
petitions for ploughmen, invoke the aid of the County Council; the 
mischievous elasticity of the Technical Instruction Act is apparently the 
excuse for trying to make it cover every phase of educational activity in 
need of money. It would not have heen surprising if the War Office 
proposals for the reorganization of the Army had indicated the technical 
education funds at the disposal of County Councils as a suitable source 
of revenue for the training of Volunteers. 


THE report of the Somerset County Education Committee for the 
year ending March 31, 1899, is an interesting review of a comprehensive 
work. It may be noted, with satisfaction, that the financial relations 
between the County Committee and various District, or Sub- District, 
Committees have been reconsidered. ‘* The increasing demands made 
on the funds a: the disposal of the County Education Committee by the 
larger and more permanent branches of educational work in the 
county, such as grants in aid of secondary schools, evening continuation 
schools, scholarships and instruction in agriculture, together with grants 
to meet contributions made by Urban Authorities out of their rates 
for purposes of technical education, have materially reduced the amount 
available for distribution to the District and Sub-District Education Com- 
mittees." This means substantial progress in the right direction. The 
County Committeeexpendedduring the year £ 2,493 0n secondary schools. 
Of this sum, Z1,799 was for annual maintenance grants, the balance 
being for buildings, apparatus, Xc. It may be noticed that, except in 
some cases where special grants are made, the payments to secondary 
schools take the form of capitation grants of £2 for each day scholar 
and Z3 for each boarder. This policy, no doubt, represents a short 
and easy method of dealing with a difficult problem, but it cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. The circumstances of grammar and other 
secondary schools in any given county vary in almost every particular 
—in the value of the endowment, the amount of the fee, and the 
number of scholars. Consequently, a capitation system, if it be appro- 
priate to one school, is, in nine cases out of ten, inadequate for the 
others. 


IN aidirg secondary grammar and science schools the Local 
Authority must satisfy itself (1) that the staff and the remuneration of 
the staff of a school is adequate, and (2) that the school fee is reason- 
able as regards the type of school and the circumstances of those 
making use of it. Such preliminaries settled, the only permanently 
satisfactory policy to adopt is, not to make ‘‘capitation” or ** block” 
grants, but to pay annually, under suitable conditions, the varying 
difference between the approved cost of maintaining the school and its 
ncome from all other sources. 


THE National Association for the Promotion of Technical and 
Secondary Education has made a useful contribution to our knowledge 
respecting the recent development of technical education in connexion 
with English secondary schools, in the careful and elaborate result of 
an inquiry which appears in the Xecord. During the past decade, 
county and county borough authorities have siabliched, or are 
establishing, eighty-one secondary schools, and have aided in the 
extension of 215, a work which has involved a total capital expenditure 
of over three quarters of a million, towards which the Local Authorities 
have contributed about £120,000. Reviewing the statistics in regard 
to both technical and secondary schools, a total of 620 have been 
established, or extended and adapted, the total expenditure on capital 
being £3,302,221, the Local Authorities providing £1,896,110, or 
5734 per cent. of this sum. 


THE annual return issued by the Science and Art Department showing 
the extent to which, and the manner in which, Local Authorities have 
applied their funds for the purposes of technical instruction is a useful 
if somewhat unenlightened compilation. The disposition to levy local 
rates for technical education is a reliable indication of progress, and as 
far as England is concerned, a satisfactory advance can be recorded, as 
the following figures show :— 


Rates raised under 
Technical Instruction Act. 


1892-3 ............ RE 412,762. 2s. 8d. 

78,734. 10s. 3d. 

In addition, 413,838 was raised under the Public Libraries and 
Museums Acts, and Z132,583 has been raised by loan on security of 
the rates. 


TURNING to the application of the funds in England under certain 
general heads, the following comparison is of interest :— 


1892-3. 1897-8. 

I. Grants to Town Councils .................. 36,054 ... 51,503 
2. Supplying Technical Instruction ......... 232,179 ... 281,418 
3. Endowed Schools ........................... 22,031 ... 51,888 
4. Science and Art Schools and Classes ... 72,604 ... 135,374 
$. Other Schools and Institutions ........... 37,057 ... 88,331 
6. Scholarships and Exhibitions ............ 31,740 ... 104,919 
7. Administration .................. eee 33,938 55,476 
8. Other purposes | ............ eee 19,717 57,530 
Total expended ......... £485,322 £826,450 


As will be observed from these figures, in five years the total of grants 
to endowed schools was more than doubled, while considerably more 
than three times the amount had found its way to scholarships and 
exhibitions. The success with which the Science and Art Department 
is shifting the burden of maintaining science and art schools to the 
shoulders of the willing Local Aathorities is also demonstrated. 


IN this connexion a correspondent, alluding to the extent to which 
science and art classes are now dependent upon local resources, sends 
the following figures :— 


No. of No. of Total Amt. paid by Amt. paid b 
. Classes. Students. Grant. Department. C'nty Council. 
Science ... 28 324 £422 4185 4237 
Art 200 ... ISI ... 51 .. 100 


Thus, 58 per cent. necessary for the mamtenance of the classes was 
drawn from the Local Authority. 


THE Association of Organizing Secretaries has secured a very im- 
portant concession from what may be called the Central Technical 
Authority, the City and Guilds Institute. Knowing the intimate relations 
which that body keeps up with the Science and Art Department, they 
wrote suggesting that the principle of Clause VII. might well be applied 
in the case of those counties and county boroughs which are ‘‘ aiding 
or prepared to aid all technology classes within their area.” Sir 
Philip Magnus has now replied that the Institute practically agrees to 
the proposal. The points conceded are that a Science and Art 
Clause VII. authority will be communicated with before any new 
technology class is registered in its area, the examination results will be 
sent to its secretary en ó/oc, and any new regulations affecting the schools 
or classes will be a matter for correspondence between it and the 
Institute, The important notification is made in the letter that these 
concessions constitute the Authority the ** deputy of the Institute for 
such purposes." This method of flank attack upon the positions of 
various possible opponents is likely to command more success than the 
frontal attack of Bills like that of 1896. We understand that as soon as 
a similar important body is founded for commercial education, mainly by 
the influence of the same Jouberts and Cronjes of technical education, a 
devolution to the same Local Authorities will be sought and obtained. 
As in neither of these cases, however are grants involved, there has been 
no excitement on the part of the School Boards or similar bodies. 


WE offer hearty congratulations to Sir Philip Magnus on the result of 
his action against the Plumbers’ Company. The comments of Mr. 
Justice Farwell upon the high-handed action of the Company are fully 
justified. To exclude a man like Sir Philip from the Court of a pro- 
fessedly educational body because he differed from the Master and Clerk 
upon the educational policy of the Plumbers' Registration Bill savoured, as 
the Judge put it, of an endeavour to pack the Court. The 7zmes, inaleading 
article, declares that ** a more extraordinary assertion of despotic power 
has never been put forward in a court of justice. One contradiction of 
the Judge deserves to be recorded, not only for the benefit of the 
Plumbers Company. He said: ‘‘ The world has not yet arrived at 
unanimity or absolute certainty in respect of the best course to be 
pursued in matters of education.” We need not repeat the pros and 
cons of the case, but, of course, the real issue was not before the Courts 
at all. The powers of the Company's charter and the cognizance or 
otherwise by Sir Philip of Mr. Macan and Mr. Reynolds's celebrated 
article in Education. were merely lines of attack. The real battle 
was fought in the House of Commons two Sessions ago, when the 
Plumbers' Registration Bill was defeated by the action of the County 
Councils. If this Bill had passed, the instruction or examination in 
plumbing of the City and Guilds Institute would have been a thing of 
the past; it was, therefore, obviously advisable to exclude Sir P. 
Magnus from the councils of the Company when maturing this policy. 
Probably we shall hear no more of Plumbers Registration Bills, 
especially now that the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board (which 
is merely an a/ias for the company) has provided an alternative means 
of emolument. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE annual gathering of the French Professors at the Mansion 
House was graced this year by the presence of the French Ambassador. 
M. Paul Cambon preached an eloquent sermon on the text, ‘‘ Tout 
savoir est tout pardonner,” and the Lord Mayor proved that the know- 
ledge of French in the City has advanced since the civic fathers struck 
their famous medal with the inscription *‘ Vive la Belge." The 
laureate of the year, Miss Norah Benecke, of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, was presented with the French Minister of Education's 
gold medal by the Lady Mayoress. 


THE Gilchrist Travelling Studentship of £70, which, in December, 
1899, was in the award of the Committee of Management of St. 
George's Training College, has just been awarded to Miss Maude E. 
New bigin, M.A. Miss Newbigin, who received her professional train- 
ing at the St. George's Training College, is at present Lecturer on 
English History and Latin at Edgehill Training College, Liverpool. 
She intends to make the System of organization and the methods of 
the French &o/es normales the special object of her study. 


AT the annual meeting of the Association of Technical Institutions, 
held in the Mercers’ Hall, London, on Wednesday last, the following 
officers were elected :— President, Sir Swire Smith ; Vice- Presidents, 
Lord Spencer, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Bart., Mr. H. Hobhouse, M.P., 
Mr. W. Mather ; Treasurer, Mr. R. F. Martineau (Birmingham) ; 
Honorary Secretary, Prof. J. Wertheimer, B.Sc., B.A. (Bristol). 


THE development of the Midland Woodard Girls’ School is pro- 
gressing. Miss Body, the successful Headmistress of the Lincoln High 
School, has sent in her resignation to the Governors, in order to open a 
Woodard School in Yorkshire or the Midlands. The Lincoln High 
School was opened under Miss Body seven years ago, and is now in a 
most flourishing condition, with more than two hundred pupils. The 
Provost and Fellows of Denstone are most fortunate in securing the 
services of one who has already proved herself such an etħcient 
Headmistress. 


WORKING parties are being held at the Carlisle High School, for the 
pupils and friends to provide shirts and socks for the sick and wounded 
of the Border Regiment shortly to return home, and comforts for the 
Colonial troops new serving in South Africa. 


THE report of the Statutory Commission for the reorganization of the 
University of London, embodying the new statutes, was laid on the 
table of the two Houses of Parliament on Feb. 16. If no adverse 
motion is moved and carried before March 28, they will on that date 
come into operation. 


THE Paris Easter Holiday Classes at the Université Hall, just at the 
Exhibition’s opening time, promise to have a special importance this 
year, being also the inauguration of a School of French established by 
the Comité des Voyages d Etudes as a permanent preparatory course for 
the certificat d'études françaises. This new degree, created for foreign 
students by the Conseil de l'Université de Paris (sitting of June 26, 1899), 
is intended to be a great help for many teachers in their pedagogic 
career. M. Louis Jadot, General Secretary of the Comité des Voyages 
d'Etudes, or Mme. Chalamet, Secretary of the Ecole de Francais 
(Résidence universitaire, 95 Boulevard St. Michel), will be glad to give 
to their colleagues all information both on the School of French and 
on the examination for the certificat d'études françaises. 


IN Sweden every child takes a Turkish bath once a fortnight, and 
visitors are struck by the cleanly appearance of the children. So Lord 
Reay tells us. The London School Board is following suit in a manner 
more in accordance with English taste, and a swimming bath in 
nrc with the Marlborough Street Board School was opened last 
mont 


MR. BALFOUR would seem to be tired of questions about educational 
legislation. He replied the other night to Mr. Lewis, who asked when 
the Secondary Education Bill would be introduced, in these words: 
** The Dill will not be introduced for the present.” 


Mr. Eapy, who has a ‘‘ special difficulty" school near Caterham, 
recently sued for damages from the parents of a boy who had set fire to 
the school premises. The jury awarded £450. 


EVERYBODY has, nowadays, his or her panacea for the educational 
muddle— Prof. Armstrong among the rest. ** What we want," says 
the Professor, ‘‘are competent teachers with full liberty to teach, and 
competent inspectors in some degree fit for their office.” This is a 


discovery that deserves to take rank with Columbus's egg and the 
Armstrong ‘‘ heuristic” method. But, if teachers and inspectors are 
perfect, why train or legislate ? 


THE French Minister of Public Instruction is prepared to offer 
further opportunities to English women teachers who wish to spend a year 
in a normal college on the payment of a nominal sum. An examination 
will be held in London in Easter week. Intending candidates should 
write to Miss Alice Gardner, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


Miss C. I. Dopp continues her somewhat extraordinary questioning 
of hundreds of boys and girls. From her most recent batch she con- 
cludes that we want a more generous education—one that strives to 
cultivate the disposition and feelings as well as train the understanding. 
Again, she sees ‘‘that the literary criticisms are crude, but the aspira- 
tion towards the ideal is deeply rooted." This reminds us of the 
inspector who found the junior infants weak in mental arithmetic. 


THE Education Department has issued a circular to remind managers 
of rural schools of the new Act of Parliament which enables children 
who stay at school till the age of thirteen to claim partial exemption 
from the age of eleven, if the locality adopts a by-law to that effect. 
By this Act a child of eleven may attend school for twenty-five weeks 
regularly, and work at agricultural employments for the rest of the year ; 
and in that case must stay at school until the age of thirteen. The 
School Guardian observes justly that this permission is likely to put 
managers in a quandary. What will happen to a school in summer 
time, if, as is quite possible, the teachers outnumber the pupils ? 


THE Technical Instruction Joint Committee at Grimsby has been 
unsuccessful in its efforts to induce departmental recognition of its 
navigation and sea-cookery classes for boys. It appears that the 
cookery class had a membership of fifty-one, and an average attendance 
of three; while the navigation managed to muster five at each meeting. 


Dr. Harc Brown, in a patriotic ode, had the following line :— 
** And, spite of Cronje, holds Mafeking still. 


To this the hero of Mafeking sent the rejoinder, conveyed, it is re- 
ported, in a pipe-stem by a native runner :— 


* E Mafeking brevis est. Dux dixit, docte magister, 
B. Joeli proles. Corripe, Fusce gigas. 


It is singular that Dr. Haig Brown should have been ‘‘ scored off” by 
an old pupil in the same fashion as he once scored off the Mayor of 
Reading when the latter proposed his health as a headmaster who 
combined the fortiter tn modo with the suaviter in re. The doctor, in 
acknowledging the handsome compliment paid him, added he could 
only wish that the quantity were equal to the quality. 


MR. SADLER, speaking to a meeting of teachers at West Ham, 
pointed out a prevailing error in the average schoolmaster's idea of 
culture. *'* Books," said Mr. Sadler, ‘‘ were far from being the only 
instruments for culture : there were pictures, music, scenery, and 
travel." 


THE site retained for the school of higher commercial education 
which the Technical Education Board proposes to start in connexion 
with the London University is valued at upwards of fourteen thousand 
pounds. 


THE London School Hoard has decided to institute a ** merit certifi- 


cate" to be granted after examination to pupils not below Standard 
VII. 


THE BisHOP OF CHESTER is in favour of an extension of Mr. 
Yerburgh's proposal to inscribe names of scholars killed in the war on 
the walls of elementary schools. ** The names of those who have done 
good service should not, of course, be merely those who have served 
their country in war. That would be pandering to that crude militarism 
which is the curse, and, sooner or later, the downfall, of any nation that 
becomes its slave.” 


‘“ A PILGRIM,” said the boy, **is a man who travels from place to 
place.” ‘‘I do that,” said the Inspector; ‘‘am I a pilgrim?”  ** No, 
Sir," was the answer ; ‘‘a pilgrim is a good man.’ 


Miss DoppDand Mr. Earl Barnes are not alone in their questioning of 
children. We learn that 37,000 boys and girls in the north of France 
have been asked 41 questions each. Some of these are perfectly 
ridiculous : e.g., Have you smoked? Would you like to be rich? But 
the real reason why such inquisitions lead to no sound results is that 
children will not tell their thoughts when asked in this wholesale 
manner. 
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THE cost of educating a boy in a /ycée or collège is about £40. This 
sum, of course, presupposes a large subvention from the French Govern- 
ment or municipality ; and yet the wealth of the Catholic institutions 
appears great enough to enable them toundersell the Government. In 
Lyons there is but one /ycée, but ten clerical schools have been opened 
there in the last decade. 


THE Official Auditor of the Newark School Board ovjects to the 
amount spent in prizes. It appears that one child in every two received 
a prize. 


Mr. T. P. GILL has been appointed Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland, at a salary of £1,300; 
and Captain T. B. Shaw, R. E., Senior Inspector of the Science and 
Art Department, has been appointed Assistant Secretary in respect of 
technical instruction. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


F£tLix Arcan (Paris).—L'Education Rationnelle de la Volonté. By Dr. Paul-Emile 
Lévy. Price 4 francs. 

GEgonGE ALLEN.—The Problem of South African Unity. By W. Basil Worsfold. 
Price 6d. net. 

Harry R. ALLENSON.— The Mind and Art of Poe's Poetry. By John Phelps Fruit. 
Price ss. 

EpwARD Adoro c Tebok on the Natural Use of the Voice. By George E. 
Thorp and Wm. Nicholl. Price 2s. 6d. —King Alfred Readers. Book I., 10d. ; 
Book Il., 1s. : Book IHI., :s. 2d. ; Book IV., 1s. 4d. ; Book VL, 1s. 6d. ; 
Book VII., ts. 6d.— Twelve English Poets. By Blanche Wilder Bellamy.— 
Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Price 6s.—Arnold's 
French Reading Books : Histoire de Rosette and La Petite Souris Grise. By 
Madame de Ségur. Edited by Blanche Daly Locking. Price 9d.—German 
without Tears. Book I. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Price 9d. — Arnold's Geographical 
Handbooks: Book VII, Africa; Book VIII., The United States of America; 
Book IX., Central and South America ; Book X., The World in Outline. Price 

d. each.— Illustrations of Logic. By Paul T. Lafleur, M.A.— Practical Exercises 

in Elementary Meteorology. By Robert de Courcy Ward.—Milton's L'Allegro, 
ll Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. Edited by Tuley Francis Huntingdon. 
Price 1s. 6d.—Renard's Trois Contes de Nocl. Edited by F. Th. Meylan. 
Price rs. —Ovid's Metamorphoses, Books I. and I]. Edited by W. T. Peck 
Price 2s. 6d. 

AssociaTION PHoNÉTIQUE (Bourg.la-Reine). —L' Ecriture Phonétique. 
Populaire. Par Paul Passy. Prix 50 centimes. 

AUTHOR (100 State Street, Chicago, U.S.A.). Brain in relation to Mind. By 
Dr. Sanderson Christison. Price $1.25.—Crime and Criminals. By Dr. Sanderson 
Christison. Price $1.25. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.— Bacon's Excelsior Object Lesson Charts for the Blackboard. 
Two Series. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

George Bett & Sou. — Elementary Plane Trigonometry. By Charles Pendlebury. 
Price 2s. 6d. —The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Seccombe. Price 3s. 6d.— First 
Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Wells. Price rs.— The 
Suppliants of /Eschylus. Translated by Walter Headlam. Price is. —Wimborne 
ead Christchurch. By Rev. Thomas Perkins. Price 1s. 6d. — Bell's Illustrated 
Classics. Vergil, Aeneid IV. By A. S. Warman. Caesar, Book III. By F. H. 
Colson and C. M. Gwyther.—Hannibal’s First Campaign in Italy (selected from 
Livy XX1.) By F. È. A. Trayes. Vergil, Aeneid II. By L. D. Wainwright. 
Price 1s. 6d. each book.—In Tune with the Infinite. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.— Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels. Part L, 
St. Matthew i.-xiv. By Edward Miller. Price ss. net. | 

Apam & Cuarces Brack.— The Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M.A., 
F.R.S. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Price 7s. 6d. net. — Half. Text 
History. By Ascott R. Hope. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d.— Black's School 
Geography : Geography of the British Empire By Lionel W. Lyde. Price rs. 
B Sea-Dog" Readers, No. 3: The Age of Hawke. By Lionel W. Lyde. 

rice ts. 

BLackig & Son. — Blackie's Modern Language Series: My First French Book. By 
Marguerite Ninet. Price rs. Les Ailes de Courage. By B. Proper. Price rs. 6d. 
—Specimens of English Prose. Selected by Bertha M. Skeat, Ph.D. Price 
1s. 6d. — First Steps in Earth Knowledge : being an Introduction to Physiography 
(Section 1... By J. Ansted Harrison. Price 2s. 6d.—An_ Introduction to 
Analytical Chemistry. By G. G. Henderson, D.Sc., M.A., F.I.C., and M. A. 
Parker, B.Sc. Price ss.— Blackie's Merit Certificate Handbook of British 
History. Price 6d.— Blackie's English Classics: Tennyson's Morte d'Arthur 
and The Lady of Shalott. Price 3d... Tennyson's The Day-Dream and Death 
of the Old Year, Charge of the Light Brigade. Price 3d. Tennyson's Dora, 
The May Queen, Mariana. Price 3d.—Robert Browning's Select Poems. 
By E. H. Blakeney. Price 3d. Marmion, Canto HII. Edited by W. Keith 
Leask. Price 3d.—Newton Object-Lesson Handbook, No. 3. Price rs. 6d. 
—Macaulay's Essay on Robert Walpole. Edited by John Downie. Price 2s. 
Blackie's Latin Series : The Odes of Horace, Book III. Edited by Stephen 
Gywnn. Price rs. 6d 

B. H. Brackwectt.—Logic. By St. George Stock. Price 4s. 6d. 

WiLLiAM Brackwoopo & Sons.—Compendious German Reader. By G. B. Beak. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Tales of Ancient Thessaly, Elementary Latin Reading Book. By 
J. W. E. Pearce. Price 1s.—Virgil, Georgics IV. By John Sargeaunt. Price 
18. 6d. — Select Passages from Modern French Authors. Advanced Course. By 
L. E. Kastner. Price 2s. €d. ; Junior Course. By same Author. Price 2s. 6d. 
—The Romantic Triumph. By S. G. Omond, M.A. Price ss. net. 

CANADA PunuLisuiNG Company, Lrp.—The Public School Grammar. By H. I. 
Strang, M.A. Price 25 cents. . 

CasskLL & Co.—Lessons in French. New Edition by James Boielle. Price 3s. €d. 
—Glass Working by Heat and by Abrasion. By Paul N. Hasluck. Price rs. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS. R elecied Stories from Hans Andersen. Price 4d.— Biographical 
Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Price 3d.—New Recitations for Schools, 
Books I., T., and III., price rd. each ; Book IV., price 2d. ; Book V., price 3d. 

CLARENDON Press. — Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis: Cornelii 
Taciti recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit. Henricus. Furneaux. 
Price 2s. Lucreti de Rerum Natura Libri Sex. Cyrillus Bailey. Price 3s. 
Thucydidis Historie, Libri I.-IV. Henricus Stuart Jones. Price 3s. 6d. 
Platonis Opera. Tomus l., Tetralogiz I.-11. loannes Burnet. Price 6s.— 
Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. Edited by A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge, M.A. Price ss. 


Exposé 


LoNcMANs, GREEN, & Co.—The Advanced Reader. Price 6s.— Caesar's Gallic 
War, Book l. With Notes, Introduction, and Vocabulary. By J. W. Bartram. 
M.A. Price 1s. 6d.— Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
By Daniel A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D. Price 35. 6d.— Events of England in Rhyme; 
or, A List of the Chief Occurrences in English History. By Mary B. Crook. 
Third Edition. Price 1s.— Training of the Young in Laws of Sex. By Rev. 
the Hon. E. Lyttelton. Price 2s. 6d. net. — The '* Swan" Edition of Shakespeare 
Plays. Anentirely new Series for usein Schools. With Inttoduction, Notes, and 
Illustrations: Julius Caesar. Edited by D. Forsyth, M.A. Illustrated by Gran- 
ville Manton. Merchant of Venice. Edited by John Bidgood, B.Sc. Illustrated 
by C. A. Shepperson. King John. Edited by J. W. Young. Illustrated by 
Patten Wilson. The Tempest. Edited by G. W. Stone, M.A. Illustrated by B. G. 
Davis AsYou Like It. Edited by W. Dyche, B.A. Illustrated by C. A. Shepper- 
son. Henry V. Edited by D. Ferguson, M.A. Illustrated by R. Wheelwright. 
Richard 11. Edited by W. J. Abel, B.A. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Macbeth- 
Edited by R. McWilliam, B.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Price 15. each. 


volume.—Skeleton Outline of Roman History. By P. E. Matheson. Price 2s. 6d.. 


Macmittan & Co.—Dryden, The Hind and the Panther. By W. H. Williams. 
Price 2s. 6d. — Text-book of Palwontology. By Karl A. von Zittel. Translated 
by Charles R. Eastman. Vol. I. with 1,476 Woodcuts. Price 25s. net.— The 
Uses of the Parts of Speech as shown by Examples. By ]. C. Nesfield, M.A. 
Price 6d.—A First Sketch of English History. By E. J. Mathew, M.A.. LL.B. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Irrigation and Drainage, Principles and Practice of their Cultural: 


Phases. By F. H. King. Price 6s».— Elementary Chemistry for High Schools. 


and Academies By Albert L. Arey, C.E, Price 45. net. —A Manual of Zoology. 
By the late T. Jeffery Parker, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Wm. A. Haswell, M.A,,. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. ith 360 Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d.—A Century of Science, 
and other Essays. By John Fiske. Price 8s. 6d.—Child Life in Colonial Days. 
By Alice Morse Earle. Price 8s. 6d. net.—The Plays of Richard Brinsley 


Sheridan. Price 3s. 6d. net.— The Essays, Colours of Good and Evil; Advance-. 


ment of Learning, By Francis Bacon. Price 3s. 6d. net.— Transformed ; or, 
Three Weeks in a Lifetime. By Florence Montgomery. Price 6s.— Prairie 
Folks. By Hamlin Garland. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 6s. — 
Macmillan's Geography Readers. Books I. and 1]. Price 10d. and is.— The 
Principles of Mechanics presented ina New Form. By Heinrich Hertz. With 
an Introduction by H. von Helmholtz. Translated by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., and 
J. T. Walley, M.A. Price ros. net. — Siepmann's Advanced French Series: Word- 
and Phrase-book for Le Roi des Montanges. Price 6d. —Word- and Phrase- book 
for Le Tour du Monde. Price 6d.— Key to Appendices of Le Roi des Montagnes. 
Price 2s. 6d. net— Journal of Theological Studies, January, 1900. Vol. ].— 
Combined Readers in Elementary Science and Geography. By Vincent T. 
Murché, F.R.G S. Book 1I. Price 1s.—Kirsteen. By Mrs. Oliphant. Price 
2s.— Dear Faustina. By Rhoda Broughton. Price 2s.—American Historical 
Review, January, 1900. —Macmillan's Library of English Classics; Malory's 
Morte d Arthur. 2 Vols. 3s. 6d. each.— Algebra for Elementary Schools, 
Part I. By H. S. Hall and R. J. Wood. Price 6d. — The Obligations of Empire. 
By the Bishop of Durham. Price 3d. net.—The Cambric Mask. By R. W. 
Chambers. Price 6s. 


THE TEACHER’S IMAGINATION. 


* Y MAGINATION,” as Duke Theseus says, “bodies forth 
the forms of things unseen," and he tells us, at the same 
time, that 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 


From each of these well endowed personages the teacher may 
borrow something ; for imagination he must have, if his work 
is to bea success. Firstly, it will be of service to him to become 
something of a monomaniac, constantly dwelling on the same 
images, though these will not, it is to be hoped, be entirely of 
demoniac origin. Secondly, he must have some of the lover's. 
power of fixing his eyes on what is beautiful and love-worthy 
in the object of his regard, and passing lightly over the rest. 
Thirdly, he must strive after something of the poets vision of 
fair ideals and of the bright possibilities of the future. 

And the object of all these imaginings must be the child— 
what he actually is and what he possibly may be. But the 
word * imagination"? is sometimes used with various, irrecon- 
cilable meanings. The imagination that is a vital necessity to 
the teacher is the power of reproducing clearly and accurately 
the results of experience, and of combining these results, care- 
fully and judiciously, into foreshadowings of what may be. 
There are mental vagaries that go by the name of imagination 
that are of no possible use to the teacher or to any one else. 
We may harrow up our feelings over the woes of a small boy 
who, though surrounded by all country sights and sounds, yet 
worries himself to death in his intense desire for the forms of a 
religion of which he has never even heard. We may set our 
wits to work (as I have done myself, to my shame be it spoken) 
to lure into the paths of righteousness a little girl to whom the 
only possible appeal is through low and selfish motives. Such 
a boy and such a girl belong only to the realms of fancy, 
where the teacher cannot afford to waste his time. He must be 
a seeker after the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Two teachers were once discussing their work. One of them 
made some remark about hygiene. “I do not concern myself 
with the bodies of my pupils ; their minds are my only care,” 
replied the other. 

“Then, I suppose," rejoined her friend, “ you get them to 
leave their bodies at home.” It would have been a wise 
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arrangement from the children's point of view. A fancy so 
‘exuberant that it is able to concern itself with children without 
bodies is by no means a desirable endowment for one who 
must constantly deal with children whose bodies have to be 
considered. The child is one and indivisible; he always 
brings to school with him a restless little body, continually on 
the wriggle, and yet soon tired of set and formal actions, and 
a sprouting mind, made on the same plan as the body, ready 
enough to wriggle for hours, and yet not in the Jeast prepared 
for even one paltry half-hour of steady, concentrated eftort. 

There are many things to be learnt and acquired during the 
period under twelve—so many that comparatively little of the 
children’s school time can go to the storing up of the knowledge 
that comes out of books. 

I once had a very improving pupil, aged six, who, when he 
was bored, promptly slid from his seat to the floor and dis- 
appeared under the table. This little habit finally vanished at 
the end of the first few weeks ; but, while it lasted, it was of the 
greatest service to me. The time-table we followed together 
showed reading, writing, counting, singing, drawing, brush- 
work, *occupations," &c., and, at the end of the first six 
months, we had neat books to show, and the little laddie had the 
proud consciousness of being able to read two stories and to 
sing several little songs. But neither the time-table nor the 
tangible results of our “lessons " gave any insight into the real 
work we had been carrying on together. The self-control and 
self-reliance that made the tiny fingers ready to grasp brush or 
pencil and try again, the concentration of attention that fixed 
those bright, roving eyes steadily on the page, the habit of 
obedience that kept the restless limbs quiet for a whole quarter 
of an hour at a time—these were the real fruits of our six 
months! work. 

We must not expect to find our pupils already more capable 
of intellectual effort and of severe moral rectitude than we are 
ourselves. When | have to listen to a lecture an hour long, 
without one single smile in the whole of it, I often feel bored. 
] hope this is not a mark of hopeless stupidity. It has been 
my lot, more than once, to enjoy a joint-stock joke not shared 
by the whole of the room ; so I cannot think it betokens actual 
moral depravity if my class now and then leaves me out of some 
piece of fun, though I try to show, by hearty participation in 
their laughter, when they give me the chance, that I am not 
altogether unworthy. A class is just as ready to laugh with as 
at its teacher; but only a very lawless fancy could “ body 
forth” children who can sit still for any length of time without 
laughing at all—laugh they must now and then. As we grow 
older we lose these exuberant spirits, we are inevitably tamed 
and steadied by years and thought, and we teachers find it 
hard to realize how very, very dull we sometimes seem to our 
pupils. 

Think of the driest sermon you ever heard. How long and 
how dreary the time seemed while you sat and thought of other 
things and that monotonous voice droned on: Yet your 
penance can hardly have lasted more than half-an-hour, and 
no one questioned you on the subject afterwards (unless it was 
your evil fortune to be of the clergyman's family), no one 
seemed surprised or pained at your lack of attention. And we 
are grown men and women, sincerely anxious to learn, keenly 
conscious of our own defects, able and willing to sit still and to 
understand what is said to us. All of these alleviating circum- 
Stances are absent in the case of the child. He has no choice 
in the matter; he must spend hours every day of his life in 
hearing instruction ; he cares nothing at all about the kind of 
learning he usually meets with in school, he does not feel 
himself to be in the least in need of it; he hates to sit still; 
often he does not know his own language well enough to follow 
when an unfamiliar voice speaks it quickly with an unfamiliar 
Accent, 

It is for the teacher to try clearly to imagine this state of 
things ; it is for him, as he prepares his lessons, to choose care- 
fully the psychological order of presentation, even if this is 
opposed to the logical order ; it is for him to take every oppor- 
tunity of learning what that psychological order is, and he will 
find his own pupils the best of masters if he will only attend to 
them. The story of Alfred the Great learning to read is one 
that any teacher may well ponder. First the little fellow heard 
the songs and stories that were in the beautiful picture-book ; 
then he learnt to read from one of those same beloved songs or 
Stones, urged on by the prospect of making the whole treasure 


his own. Later generations, improving upon this method of 
teaching, invented the horn-book, with its rows of letters and 
the Lord’s Prayer—nothing to distract the child’s attention 
from his work, and, one might add, nothing to attract the child’s 
attention to his work. 

This brings before us the great problem that is always before 
every teacher. Nearly all subjects may be made helpful and 
interesting to nearly all children—bow am I going to make my 
particular subjects helpful and interesting to my particular 
children? There are few teachers so confident as to believe 
that they will ever completely solve this problem ; but, at least, 
we can all of us spend our lives in working at it; and, if we 
cultivate that sane and high imagination which “bodies forth” 
forms as near the truth as we can get them, our life-long failure 
will bring with it no surprise, no disappointment, and no bitter- 
ness. MABEL A. MARSH. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Canada, from ocean to ocean and from the frozen North to the 
boundary line separating us from our southerly cousins, is in a state of 
oe ferment over the war in South Africa. It is not a mere passing 
renzy, an ebullition of feeling, but a deep-rooted abiding interest in 
the stability and future of the British Empire. This is the time when, 
as ‘‘ daughter am I in my mother's house,” we rally to the protection of 
the home, and are eager to send out our bravest troops to uphold the 
honour of our house. I was specially impressed with this feeling of 
loyalty of the ** men of the North” when I saw great burly men break 
out into weeping when they found that the lists were full and they 
could not go to the front. One man I knew had travelled two 
thousand miles, and his disappointment was proportionately great. 
However, he is now on his way with the second contingent. These are 
picked men educated in our own schools and Universities, and their in- 
telligence has already manifested itself in the skirmishes in which they 
have engaged in Africa. We can raise ten thousand as easily as we did 
three thousand, and better soldiers cannot be found when they have a 
couple of months' training together—for it must be remembered that 
these contingents are made up of men from all over this great country. 
The enthusiasm is in our schools. The history and geography lessons 
are on Africa if pleading on the part of the children can accomplish it. 
We have always had military drill in our schools, but now there is more 
interest than ever before, and it is the most popular of all the subjects 
of the curriculum. And, let me say, the military drill as I have seen it 
exerts a most beneficial influence upon the growing boys. It aids in 
the development of the physical nature, helping the boy to walk with 
ease and dignity, squaring his shoulders, and feeling that he is re- 
sponsible for his own development—and the verdict of all the teachers 
I have met is that it is a wonderful aid in the proper moral develop- 
ment of the boys, especially in helping to decrease the cigarette habit, 
and as an aid to schoolroom discipline it is specially valuable. A short 
time since I had the pleasure of being present at the distribution of 
prizes at a public school of fourteen hundred children. The keynote of 
the whole proceeding was loyalty to our Queen. One could feel his 
blood flow quickly and hotly when those children sang, with all the 
perfervid enthusiasm of youth, ** Soldiers of the Queen," ‘ Canada, Fair 
Canada," and '* God Save the Queen." The British Empire is safe in 
the keeping of the young Colonials, and the ** native born” will rise up 
in tens of thousands to perpetuate the fame of the great Empire. The 
students of Toronto and Trinity Universities met a few weeks ago and 
invited Major-General Hutton, commanding the Canadian troops, to 
address them with reference to the formation of a military corps. After 
referring to the need of cohesion in the military system of Canada the 
General explained that a bearer corps, a field hospital corps, and 
an engineering corps were those which he would like to see raised in 
the colleges. He proposed that they would drill on the grounds of the 
Royal Military College for twelve days every summer, receiving the 
same pay and equipments as the rural battalions. The meeting was 
unanimous in its desire to provide these, and a message from McGill 
University, in Montreal, stated that an engineering corps would be 
raised in that institution. The University of Toronto overflows with 
military enthusiasm, for within sight of the buildings is the monument 
which commemorates the noble sons of that institution who fought 
against the Fenians in the raid of 1866. 

The general sentiment of the country in regard to the war has been 
well expressed by Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Premier of the Dominion, 
in a recent speech at Sherbrooke, Quebec. ‘* It is said the Boer War is 
an unjust one. I do not intend to examine the question. The war is 
going on. Our mother-country is at war ; it is enough for me. If the 
Boers had been willing to give what we in Canada give to'all who come 
here, religious and political liberty, that war (would) never! have taken 
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place. The war does not affect English and French Canadians in the 
same way. With Canadians of English origin it is the voice of blood 
that speaks, the most powerful voice that can appeal to the human 
heart. It is not the same voice that speaks to us of French origin ; it 
is the voice of gratitude, the voice of national solidarity, which 
vi pe: us all to be united under the flag of the country in which 
we live." 

There is a very strong movement in the City of Toronto to establish 
a College of Domestic Science. Substantial interest is being shown, 
and it is proposed to send a lady to England, France, and Germany, to 
report on the best available methods. 


FRANCE. 
. We give below a summary of the resolutions contained in the 
recently issued report of the Commission on Secondary Education. The 
resolutions contain many points of interest —pedagogic and other ; but 
for us who are just launching our new Board of Secondary Education 
the great lesson the report has to teach is the danger of centralization. 
* Le mal vient des excès de la centralisation,” is the repeated cry of 
the Commissioners; **le remède est dans une décentralisation. pro- 
gressive qui donnera à chaque lycée, à chaque college, la conscience de 
sa personnalité," contains the essence of their proposals. As to the 
exact nature of the '' evil" there have been many conflicting opinions, 
but three at least of its external symptoms are clear enough—(a) the 
population of the Zycées and collèges, after steadily rising to 91,000 [in 
3884], has been steadily falling ever since, and is now not more than 
85,000; (4) this heavy loss has been entirely in boarders (internes) ; 
fì) dur[ng the same period the numbers in the private clerical schools) 

aye incregsed by some 16,000, and now stand at more than 90,000. 

nder these circumstances, the question of the re-organization of the 
lycés has been one of the questions most carefully considered by the 
Commission, and the special section of jhe report that deals with 
the matter is nothing less than a revelation, 

Arbitrary and defective distribution, resulting here in too many 
schools, there in too few—here in a town of 13,099 with à dycée, there 
in a town of 43,000 with only a co//!ge ; unsuitable buildings—eitner 
ancient convents converted at great cost, but entirely unsuited to 
school purposes, Of Splendid new ‘‘ theoretical /yces," mostly of the 
sathe pattern, in the building of which much attention has been 
devoted to **the area to be covered, the front to be decorated, and the 
effect to be produced," but none at all to the purpose to which they 
were to be put, and very little to the number of pupils to be pro- 
vided for—s^, in general terms, runs the indictment. Nor are specific 
instances of the blundering lacking. 

The sixteen /ycées of Paris, for instance, are in formidable rivalry ; 
each new creation, it is declared, has damaged the rest. ‘‘ Well and 
good," cries the reporter, ‘‘ if the new ones had been intended to 
diminish the enormous accumulations in many of the old; but, if so, 
why were they all built to accommodate a thousand pupils?" Paris, 
again, with three millions, has sixteen /yc¢es; Marseilles, with half a 
million, but one In the Department of the Rhone there are thirty 
private secondary schools, as against one /ycée and one collège. What 
wonder that the former have nearly eight thousand pupils, the latter 
not two thousand! Not so very long ago the ¿ycće of Bordeaux 
was a cavalry barracks; before that it had been a combination of 
church, hospital, and cemetery. The /ycée of Montlucon was built at 
& cost of nearly two million francs for eight hundred pupils ; to-day 
there are less than three hundred. At Valenciennes provision was 
made for a hundred and fifty boarders ; there are at present forty-three. 
"Twice as much as was necessary," we read, « has been spent in 
building, and to-day twice as much as is necessary is being spent in 
maintaining, buildings that serve no purpose. But the indifference to 
the financial interests of the State is as nothing compared to the 
pedagogic aberration revealed by the existing state of things.” 

Another point. Most of the /ycées of Paris were constructed to hold 
from one to two thousand pupils, and one—the Lycée Janson—does 
actually hold 1,847.  ** But," exclaims the reporter, ‘‘a lycée of two 
thousand is a pedagogic monstrosity. The task of education cannot 
be accomplished in it. Even reduced to seven or five hundred, it 
would be still too redolent of the barracks. The individuality of the 
pupil is sacrificed; discipline can only be external and coercive ; 
there may be preparation for diplomas, but there can be no true 
education. . . . Instead of the scandal of these forbidding fortresses 
of hewn stone, imperishable as the monuments of the middle ages, 
and barring, for centuries to come, all progress in educational methods, 
a wise liberty of action would have provided a larger number of modest 
buildings thoroughly adapted to local needs and to the purposes of a 
progressive system of education.” 


We hope, in a future number, to call attention to other points in 


this most interesting report. For the present we must be content with 
the following enumeration of the most important of the Commissioners' 
proposals. 
I. Lycées. 
The educational and domestic sides of the /yc/e to be financially 


a fixed grant from the State; educational fees to be lowered ; 
authority and status of headmasters (froviseurs) to be largely in- 
creased ; the educational functions of the existing maitres répctiteurs 
to be transferred to qualified or probationary teachers, their disciplinary 
functions to persons to be appointed by the proviseur ; directors of 
studies to be appointed provisionally in certain /ycces from among 
the members of the staff for the purpose of exercising special super- 
vision, under the general direction of the proviseur, over the instruction 
and education of pupils specially allotted to them ; the total number 
of school hours, including preparation, to be reduced to six for pupils 
under twelve, to eight for pupils under sixteen ; physical education to 
be seriously organized, with recognition either in the leaving examina- 
tion or in the regulations for military service ; recreation-rooms and. 
libraries for masters and pupils to be established in all /jcces. 


II. Collèges Conmunaux (1.e., lower secondary schools, supported 

largely by local authorities). 

[The reforms proposed here are chiefly financial. We need only note 
that the State subsidy is to be increased, and that, in the event of a 
municipality refusing to provide a co//óye when the need has been 
officially declared to exist, power is given to the department, to a 
Society, or even to an individual, to supply the want. In all other 
respects the co//éyes are to undergo the same modifications as the 
lycées.} 

III. Professional Qualifications. 

All intending masters, including candidates for the agrégation, to 
teach for a year as probationers in the /ycée of some University town ; 
only those who receive a diploma of proficiency at the end of the 
probationary period to be eligible for full masterships or for the degree 
of agrégé ; the école normale supérieure to be organized in such a way 
as to become not merely a school of higher studies, but in the fullest 
sense a pedagogical institute ; these regulations to apply equally to 
teachers in private schools, 


IV. Curricula ; Programmes. 

(a) General.—The programmes to be much less specialized, and the 
proviseurs to have a much freer hand in applying them; greater 
elasticity to be assured in the choice of subjects; the system of 

duated courses (cours gradués) in each subject to be substituted, as 
ee possible, for that of classes ; no lesson period to last more than 
an hour. m 

(6) Classical Side.—The classical course to be divided into two 
cycles of three years each; the programme for the first cycle to 
include moral education, civic instruction, French, Latin, one modern 
language, history, geography, the elements of mathematics, and draw- 
ing ; Latin to be taught in three graduated courses of a year each, each 
master, wherever possible, keeping the same boys for the three years; 
Greek, which is optional, to begin in the third year ; the second cycle 
to include (i) the following compulsory subjects :— French literature, 
Latin literature, Greek language and literature ; history, from the point 
of view of the development of civilization, geography and philosophy; 
(ii.) the following optional subjects :— Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, and modern literatures. 

(c) AModerm Side.—The modern side curriculum also to be 
divided into two cycles of three years each ; the programme of the first 
cycle toinclude moral educationand civic instruction, French, one modern 
language, history, geography, the elements of science, and drawing ; 
optional complementary courses—commercial, industrial, or agricultural 
—to be added to suit local conditions ; the second cycle to offer a choice 
between mathematics, physics, and natural science, French literature, 
modern languages and literatures, philosophy, history of civilization, 
geography in its relations to political economy, and drawing. 

(d) Alodern Languages and Drawing.—lIn the first cycle the teach- 
ing of modern languages to be essentially practical ; sufficient time to 
be devoted to them to enable the pupils to read, write, and, so far as 
possible, speak the particular language they are learning ; pupils to be 
separately classified for each language ; municipalities and chambers of 
commerce to be asked to assist in the provision of travelling scholar- 
ships; drawing also to be taught in separate classes, to have more time 
devoted to it, and to carry marks in all school examinations. 


V. Examinations, 

At the end of the first cycle an examination to be held for the Certi- 
ficate of Secondary Studies (junior),and at the end of the second cycle 
an examination for the Diploma of Higher Secondary Studies (either 
classical or modern); this diploma to take the place of the existing 
Baccalauréat in all its forms, and to be the passport to the University. 
[The character of this examination is not very clearly indicated, but 
the examiners will include secondary teachers, ** provided that they be 
not in a majority and do not examine their own pupils." We also 
gather that weight will be attached to the scholars log-book (vret 
scolaire). | 

VI. T 

The inspectorate to be increased in order that every school may be 
inspected annually; inspectors of public schools to report on general 
efficiency as well as on efficiency of teaching; private schools to be 


dependent ; the latter to be self-supporting, the former to receive . subjected to inspection. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


German Without Tears. ^n Edition in German 


of Mrs. Hucn Bgur's " French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Book I. 
now ready. Price 9d. 


Selections from Tennyson’s Poems. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD Owen, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


SIMPLE FRENOH STORIES. 


An entirel new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant- Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Price of each Volume, od. : 


Un Drame dans ies Airs. 
Pif-Paf. By EpovanD EABOULAYE. 


La Petite Souris Grise; and Histoire de 


Rosette. By Madame De SÉGUR. 
Others in rapid preparation. 


By JULES VERNE. 


Geographical Pictures. Edited by W. L. 


WYLLIE, A.R.A. Eight splendid Pictures of Famous Landmarks of Geography. 
Size 30x 20 inches. Unmounted, is. 6d. each net ; post free, 1s. rod. Mounted 
on linen and varnished, with rollers and tapes for hanging, 2s. 6d. each net; 
pode 2s. rod. Handsomely framed, unglazed, 5s. net. Framed and glazed, 
75. 6d. net. 


Engilsh History.—For Juniors. By E. S. Symes, 


Author of “The Story of London," “The Story of Lancashire," &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By 


England In the Nineteenth Century. 


C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of ** A History 
of r d "t The Art of War in the Middle Ages,” &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


A History of Engiand. By Charles Oman, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of '' Warwick the King- 
"paci “A History of Ancient Greece," ‘‘ A History of Europe, A.D. 476-928," 

c 


New and Revised Edition, fully furnishéd with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part 1.: From the 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part I1. : From 1603 to 1885. 


Africa as seen by its Expiorers. Contain- 
ing Extracts from the Writings of more than Fifty Explorers, from the time of 
Herodotus to the present day. Edited by E. J. Wess, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

By 


Elementary Natural Philosophy. ay 


ALFRED Earl, M.A., Senior Science Master at Tonbridge Sc 
Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The King Aifred Readers: An entirely New 


Series of Literary Readers, in Eight Volumes, beautifully illustrated in Colour 
and Black and White. Books I. to VII. now ready, prices 8d. to 1s. 6d. 
An Introductory Reader is in the press. 


Passages for Dictation : consisting of Extracts 


from the Works of some of our best Prose Writers, which will be found useful 
to candidates for the Teachers’ Examination, Civil Service, and other Competi- 
tive Examinations. In limp cloth, price 9d. 


ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
As You Like lt. Edited by S. E. Wiwporr, B.A., 


Assistant- Master at Christ's Hospital. Cloth, rs. 3d. 


Soott — Marmion. Edited by G. TowNsEND 


WARNER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Milton — Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 


Edited by J. SaARGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Soott—Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited 


by G. Townsenp Warner, M.A. Cloth, rs. 3d. 


Macauiay — Lays of Ancient Rome (in- 
cluding Ivry and The Armada). Edited by R. L. A. Du Pontet, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


A COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE WILL BE FOR- 
WARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD), 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


BH BMPIRH. ByL. W. Lype, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar 
chool. 

*! But the book is a stultum in parvo, a neat little stack of statistics." — Literature. 
AFRICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

‘Quite the best little book on ‘Africa’ in the geographical sense which we have 
encountered. . . . Itis a puby, exceptionally clear, and well arranged manual—the 
outcome of long years of practical experience as a teacher and examiner." — The 
Speaker. 

BUROPH. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Es 

“Mr. fh has reduced the subordinate geographical facts toa minimum. He 

will earn thereby the gratitude of many weary and intelligent pupils, whose souls 


revolt against the useless detail generally thrust upon them." — Bookman. 
NORTH AMBRICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. d 
" Certainly the best short book on the subject which we have seen." — Education. 


BRITISH ISLBS. By L. W. Lype, M.A. . 

“ Why teachers should continue to use the ‘soul-destroying ' type of geographicao 
text-book now that such admirable volumes as these are available is difficult te 
understand. The volumes belong to a series which has only to be seen to b 
adopted." —ScAoo/ World, 


MAN AND HIS WORK. An Introduction to Human Geography. By 
A. J. HERBERTSsON, Ph.D., Assistant to the Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford, and F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. i 

“We know of no popular volume in which this rational method of treating 
geography is so effectively embodied. It gives a new distinction to tbe school series 
in which it appears." — Z'ractical Teacher. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 
BLACK’S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


NINETEENTH OBNTURY PROSE. By J. H. Fowrsr, M.A., 
Clifton College. . 
" In the hands of an experienced teacher each extract might form the basis of an 
interesting hour's talk, which would send his pupils to the authors themselves."— 
Guardian. 


Price 28. 6d. 
A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
FoR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
By J. H. FowLER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College ; 
Editor of ** Nineteenth Century Prose.” 


' The earnestness and skill with which Mr. Fowler develops this idea constitute 
the chief claim of his work to consideration, and raise it head and shoulders above 
any other text-book on composition which we have seen." —Guardian. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 
BLACK'S SEA-DOG READERS. 


THE AGB OF DRAEKB. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 
THB AGB OF BLAKB. By L. W. Lyng, M.A. Hlustrated. 
THE AGB OF HAWES. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 


' We should not he surprised if these books eventually form for youth formidable 
competitors to the astonishing myths of Frank Reed or the soberer romances of 
Ballantyne and Henty."—G/asgotw Herald. 


Price 28. per Volume. 


BLACK'S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 


Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A , Headmaster of Merchiston Castle 
School, Edinburgh. 

THE CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THM STRUGGLE WITH 
CARTHAGB. 753 to 200 B.c. By E. G. Wickinson, M.A., Manchester 
Grammar School. Illustrated. 

“ This is a really excellent little book.”—/Journal of Education. 

THE FORBIGN BMPIRB. 2oo to 6o 5.c. By H. W. ArxiNsoN, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rossall School. Illustrated. 

'! Altogether this forms a most attractive Latin Reader. It should beat the old 

Delectus out of the field." — Pu?^/zc School Magazine. 

THE OLD SENATE AND THE NEW MONAROHY. 6o vrc. to 
14 A.D. By Miss F. M. ORMISTON. [Nearly ready. 


Price 18. 8d. net. 
BLACK'S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 
For ELEMENTARY FORMS. 
I. LES GAULOIS BT LES FRANOS. Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, 
B.A., and J. M. A. PéÉcoNTAL. With Illustrations. 

** A decided success. . . . The episodes, which range from the earliest times to the 
siege of Pari« by the Normans, are exceedingly well chosen, and the stories bave 
been written simply, yet without triviality or lack of vigour. The illustrations, too, 
are educative and well executed. . . . We can heartily congratulate Mr. Kirkman 
upon the initiation of an interesting experiment, and we augur well for irs success."— 
(wardias. 


A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono SqUARE, LONDON. 
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ESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST 


WORKS BY A. M. 


Initia Latina: Elementary Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 

First Latin Lessons. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
First Latin Reader. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 
and Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, 

Revised. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Oaesar.—The Helvetian War. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Second 

Edition. 18mo, rs. 

Livy.—The Kings of Rome. 

ith Notes and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Hasy Latin Passages for Un- 
seen Translation. Sixth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 


BRixempla Latina: First Bxer- 
cises on Latin Accidence. 
With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


B Latin Exercises on the 
yntax of the Shorter 
and Revised Latin Primer. 
With Vocabulary. Seventh and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, rs. 6d. Issued with the consent 

of Dr. KENNEDY. 

The Latin Oompound Sen- 
tence: Rulesand Exercises. Crown 
8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, as. 

A Vocabulary of Latin Idioms 
and Phrases. 2nd Ed. 18mo,r1s. 


M. STEDMAN, M.A. 


Notanda Quaedam: Miscella- 
neous Latin  Hixercises 
on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 2s. 

Latin Vocabularies for Repe- 
tition: Arranged according to 
Subjects. Eighth Edition. P 
8vo, rs. 6d. 

pu to Greek. :8mo, 1s. 

A horter Greek Primer. 
Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 

Basy Greek P 1 
seen Translation. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, rs. 6d. 

Greek Vocabularies for Repe- 
tition. 2nd Edit. Fcap. 8vo, trs.6d. 

Greek Testament Selections. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 


es for Un- 


cabulary. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, as. 6d. 
Steps to French. Fourth Edition. 


18mo, 8d. 
First French Lessons. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, rs. 
French es for 
nseen Transiation. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES. 
EpirTED sy A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 


Idioma. 


By A. M. M. Stepman, M.A. Tenth Edition. 


A KEY, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on application to 


the Publishers. Fourth Edition. 
Idioms. By A. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers in 
M. M. Stepman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 


Miscellaneous Grammar and 


KEY, Fourth Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
Greek Bxamination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 


BHxamination Papers in English History. 


ByjJ. Tarr WARDLAW, 


B.A., King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


n Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Idioms. By R. J. Moricu, Manchester Grammar School. 


Grammar and 
Fifth Edition. 


KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 6s. net. 
History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. SPENCE, 


M.A., Clifton College. 


Second Edition. 


Science Bxamination Papers. By R. E. Steet, M.A., F.C.S., Chief 


Natural Science Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


eeu P aA Part II., Physics. 
General owledge É 
M.A. Third Edition. 


xamination Papers. 
KEY, Second Edition (issued as above), 7s. net. 


In Three Vols. Part I., 
By A. M. M. STEDMAN, 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
Epitep Bv H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Oicero.-De Natura Deorum. 
F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Oicero.—De OratoreI. E.N. P. 
Moon, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
at Clifton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Oicero.—Pro Milone Pro Mu- 
rena, Philippic II. in Cati. 
linam. H. D. BLakisTON, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, ss. 

Horace.—Odes and Bpodes. 
A. D. Gop.ey, M.A. Cr. 8vo, as. 

Bophocles.—HBlectra and Ajax. 
E. D. A. Morsueap, M.A., Assist- 
ant-Master at Winchester. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Aeschy lus. — amemnon, 
Ohoephoroe, umenides. 
LgwisCAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., late 
Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. 
Crown 8vo, ss. 


Lucian. — Six Dialogues (Ni- 

grinus Icaro - Menippus, 

ock, ship, Parasite, Lover 

of Falsehood). S. T. Irwin, 

M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton. 
Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d. 


Tacitus.— Agricola and Ger- 
mania. R. B. TowusuEeNp, M.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES. 
EpirTED Bv H. DE B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo. 


British Commerce and Colo- 
nies from Hiizabeth to Vic. 
toria. By H. 


Industrial History of England,” &c. 
Third Edition. 2s. 
vom eren GERM inaction 
pers. By H. pk B. Gissins, 
D. Litt., M.A. ıs. 6d. 
The Hoonomics of Commerce. 
By H. p& B. Gissins, D.Litt., 
.A. 1s. 6d. 


A Primer of Business. By S. 
TATON M.A. Second Edition. 
1S. " 

German Commercial Oorre- 
spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

French Commercial Oorre- 


METHUEN & CO, 


spondence. By S. E. Batty. 
Second Edition. 2s. 
AFrenchCommercial Reader. 
By S. E. BALLY. as. 
Commercial Geography, with 
special reference to the British 
mpire. By L. W. Lypg, M.A. 
Second Edition. as. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. 
G.Taytor, M.A. Second Edit. rs. 6d. 
Précis Writing and Office Cor- 
respondence. By E. E. Wuir- 
FIELD, M.A. 2s. 
Guide to Professions and 
Business. By Henry Jones. 


1S. " X 

The Principles of Book-kee 
ing by Double Entry. By J. 
E. B. MALLEN, M.A. 28s. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Carpentry and Joinery. PyF.C Wesner. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . p 

* [t has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher."— 
Guardian. 


Practical Mechanics. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Practical Physics. By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics inthe Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Hxperimental Chemistry. By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 


ith numerous Diagrams. Crown $vo, 1s. 6d. 


The Theory and Practice of Millinery. By Clare Hitt. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. (Shortly. 


By SipNEY H. WELLs. Illustrated. 


the Task of the Board of 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . 
[Methuen's Science Primer. 


A Oonstitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. TaAvLon, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. f . 

An account of the origin and growth of the Roman institutions, and a discussion of 
the various political movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of 

Augustus. 


Lacemaking in the Midlands. By C. C. CHANNER and 
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POSTPONEMENT OF TEACHERS GUILD LECTUKE.— 
Professor Haless Lecture on ‘* Shukespeare’s London,” originally 
arranged for March oth, has been unavoidably postponed till the 
dutumn. 


THE ASSISTANT-MASTER IN ENGLISH AND 
GERMAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.* 
By A. KAHN. 


O the term “assistant-master” clings the odour of servitude. 
It is peculiar to the English educational system, in which 
schools are held by individuals as their exclusive property or in 
leasehold. For, from the point of view of educational manage- 
ment, and in many respects from the point of view of administra- 
tion, there is little difference between the private and public 
secondary school. Thegovernmentof eachisadespotic monarchy. 
The head draws up the curriculum and the programme of studies ; 
he orders the finances ; and he increases the revenue by calling 
his school a “school of science.” As his tools and instruments 
he engages men who are called “ assistant-masters.” They are 
his personal dependants. The agreement is between him and 
them, and he can dismiss them at his pleasure. 

The word “ assistant-master " translated literally into German 
is Hilfslehrer. Such a term does indeed exist, but it stands 
merely for the young teacher engaged in temporary work, 
whilst waiting for his definite appointment. It is not, of course, 
of him that I wish to speak. I wish to tell you something, this 
evening, of the status of German teachers who are not head- 
masters. We call them “assistants,” but in Germany they are 
known by such high-sounding names as Ovderlehrer (“high 
master” or “upper master”) and Professor. In Prussia the title 
of Professor comes to every master in a public secondary school, 
if he lives long enough. It was a grant made some years ago 
in lieu of an increase of salary. Add to this that the only Uni- 
versity degree is the Doctorate,'and we may feel certain that, in 
a country where titles pave the way for social advancement, the 
secondary teacher is in the popular mind quite as high a 
personage as the successful barrister or medical practitioner. 

You will tell me that the best of men choose their vocation 
without regard to such externals as titles and rank; and I am 
not going to urge that it will be the duty of the Board of Educa- 


* Paper read at the Teachers’ Guild, Metropolitan Section B, on 
February 9, 1900. 
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tion to raise aged assistant-masters to the outward dignity of 
the professor. The burden of my theme is rather that the man 
who has served his country as a teacher of the young shall not 
in his old age be suffered to lack bread to eat and garments to 
wear ; that he shall be relieved of the pinch of poverty and of 
the constant haunting dread of loss of livelihood ; that he shall 
be allowed to retain his self-respect by receiving what every 
Englishman prizes most—liberty. 

It would be difficult to say whether, from the economic point 
of view, England or Germany has during the present century 
made greater giant's strides ; but, while Germany has kept 
itself intellectually abreast of the necessities which industrial 
and commercial development impose, we know that in England 
the cry for technical education and the cry for commercial 
education are merely the symptoms of the effects of the educa- 
tional chaos which has been allowed to prevail. 

But, whatever be the educational System of a country, it must 
from first to last rest upon the efficiency of the teachers. 
Educational philosophy is of no avail unless there are teachers 
capable of understanding it, testing it, and putting it into 
practice. It is upon the teacher that the German System has 
bestowed its highest care and solicitude. 

In the first place, the German teacher is trained for his work. 
The preparation for a mastership in a secondary school com- 
prises :—(1) the general education provided by a first-grade 
secondary school; (2) the specialized University course ex- 
tending over three, but more often over four or five, years ; 
(3) in the case of Prussia two years’ (in some of the other States 
one year's) professional training at a secondary school under 
the direction of the head. 

Before admission to the third stagethe student hasto undergo 
a State examination in those branches of learning of which he 
intends to become a teacher. In Prussia there are two grades 
of certificate in each branch—the higher confers the right to 
teach the branch in all the nine classes of a first-grade 
secondary school, the lower in the six classes of the second- 
grade secondary school or in the lowest six classes of the first- 
grade school. For an appointment in a Prussian State school 
one higher certificate and two lower certificates are now re- 
quired, but, strange to say, some of the municipalities are more 
exacting, and insist upon their teachers possessing three higher 
certificates, or two higher and two lower. 

Thus the qualifications for registration as a secondary teacher 
in Prussia are general attainments, specialized knowledge, and 
pedagogical training. 

At the age of about twenty-seven, at which an English 
assistant-master begins to apply for headships, the Prussian 
secondary-school master starts on his career—he may, indeed, 
have first to serve a period of probation as Hi/fslehrer. His 
appointment on the regular staff is made by the State or town, 
according as the school which he enters is administered by the 
one or by the other. Inthe former case the consent of the 
headmaster is not required, but I should Say that it would 
happen rarely that an assistant-master is appointed against the 
will of the head. When once a member of the staff, he may 
look upon the work before him as the work of his life. His 
tenure is secure—he can be removed by the State Only in the 
event of a serious offence against law or morality being proved 
against him. 

How then—it will be asked—can a German headmaster be 
held responsible for the educational efficiency of his school 
when he has not necessarily a voice in the appointment of those 
who must work with him, and when he cannot dismiss men who 
are out of touch with him in thought and practice? The 
answer is that the German headmaster’s responsibility ends 
with his powers. It is not the headmaster, but the whole bod 
of teachers, who are judged collectively and individually by 
the output of the school. The headmaster cannot even pre- 
scribe general method, but must abide by the voting of his 
colleagues. He is, in fact, the chairman of the Lehrer- 
kollegium—the teaching body—which has a legal status in 
connexion with the general conduct of the school. And yet a 
headmaster who is a gentleman, a scholar, and an educa- 
tionalist can impress his individuality upon the school. His 
ideas will carry weight, and, if he cannot force them upon the 
teachers, he knows that they will receive careful consideration 
and study. If a reform is adopted, it is carried through with 
enthusiasm, because it is the teachers themselves who have 
willed it. But, even in the adoption of new methods, vested 


rights are not trampled under foot, and masters who are, by 
reason of lack of knowledge or training, unable to adapt them- 
selves to the change are allowed to continue in the old trodden 
path. For instance, there are many schools directed by men 
who are full of the new methods of modern language teaching. 
How can they carry them into practice? They can use their 
influence or authority to get new appointments filled by men 
who are able linguists and in sympathy with reform. But 
what can they do with men who have grown old in translating 
sentences from Ploetz and who lack the fluency of foreign 
speech which the change of system would require? If there 
are several such teachers, a compromise is made between the old 
and the new ; if there is one follower only of the old school, his 
work is so arranged as to cause least disturbance to the general 
scheme. I am afraid that many an English headmaster would 
insist upon the free choice of his tools and instruments, and 
sacrifice the master to the boys. It is in this sacrifice that the 
fallacy of the English system lies. The young assistant 
Strains every nerve to remove himself from danger of the 
sacrificial lot ; his older colleague, to whom the doors are shut, 
is made a victim by his very disappointment, discouragement, 
and fear. Let me quote what a French writer Says in con- 
nexion with this subject : “ La plus grosse difficulté est dans le 
recrutement du corps enseignant. Pour attirer de bons maitres 
et les retenir, il faut les bien payer; et on n'est pas riche. 
Le corps enseignant n'est ni stable, ni sur, ni cohérent. Les 
classes sont nombreuses, le directeur exigeant ; la táche est 
donc trés lourde. Les maitres S'y usent vite, s'ils ne sont pas 
solidement trempés. Les mauvais sont rapidement éliminés. 
Les bons ne tardent pas A trouver des situations plus lucra- 
tives.” * 

It is impossible, of course, for satisfactory work to be done if 
the head and assistant do not harmonize. Ita modus vivendi 
is Impossible, an inquiry is held, and the guilty party, head or 
assistant, may be transferred to another school administered by 
the same authority. In the case of a Prussian State school, 
the consent of the second headmaster to the transfer of an 
assistant is not required. The penalty for inefficiency is dis- 
continuance of increase of salary. The extreme remedy is 
forced resignation on a pension. 

In Prussia an assistant-master is entitled to a pension after 
ten years of service. It then amounts to one-fourth of his 
salary.. With every additional year the pension increases by 
one-sixtieth of the salary, until, after forty years’ teaching, 
the maximum of three-fourths of the salary is reached. For 
the English assistant there is no pension. The salary he re- 
ceives 1S so wretchedly small that it suffices scarcely to keep 
his head above water whilst he is at work. He cannot provide 
against sickness and old age. A German headmaster, who 
knows English schools well, writes to me: * Dass in England 
ein Direktor einen Lehrer entlassen kann und zwar noch aus 
Krankheitsgründen ist ungeheuerlich, und dass die Lehrer dort 
ohne Pension entlassen werden kónnen, das scheint mir noch 
ungeheuerlicher.” 

You will find in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education the statement that in ten of the best 
schools the average salary is £242°77, that the average in 190 
others is only £10591, the average of all being no more than 
4,135722. Further, we are told that salaries as low as £60 or 
£70 were reported, and that stress was laid by witnesses “ on 
the still more dispiriting circumstance that men go on from year 
to year with salaries never rising above £100 or £120.” 

I have here the scale of salaries for teachers in the secondary 
schools of the municipality of Frankfort-on-Maine—they are 
slightly, but not much, higher than those which obtain in 
Prussian State schools. The assistant-master’s salary rises from 
£195 to £360, whilst that of the headmaster rises from £300 to 

400 1n second-grade schools, and from £360 to £450 in first- 
grade schools, an additional grant of £50 being made for the 
headmaster’s residence. When you consider that the cost of 
living in England is greater than it is in Germany, you will see 
what an absolute beggar the English assistant is in comparison 
with his German colleague. If he were not so respectable, he 
would have struck. | 
. * Adequate salaries," say the Royal Commissioners, “ will not, 
indeed, create the educational zeal and self-devotion which must 


* '* I Education des classes moyennes et dirigeantes en Angleterre." 
Par Max Leclerc. (Armand Colin, 1894. ). 
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characterize the whole body of teachers if national education is 
to be the great force which it may become. Zeal and self- 
devotion grow from other seeds than those of self-regard, but 
the absence of conditions necessary to a reasonable degree of 
well-being must nevertheless in the long run quench their 
vitality. Salaries below the level necessary fpr the fulfilment of 
those conditions tend to unsettle the young, to dispirit altogether 
the old, to discourage the skilled, and make inevitable the 
unskilled worker, to lower the scholastic tone by privation of 
the means of culture in many ways, and to depress, by the con- 
stant vexation of poverty, spirits that should be always ready to 
respond to the elasticity of youth." . 

I shall be told that every one gets what he deserves. If that 
were so, the treatment to which the teachers of this country are 
subjected would itself be the most crushing criticism of English 
education. As the result of the system, not as its cause, there 
must be much lamentable ignorance and inefficiency ; but there 
are also many men of high character who love their work and 
live in the hearts of their pupils. Because these men are by 
nature adapted to the high calling of the teacher, is it just that 
the good things of the earth should be dealt out to them with so 
uncertain, so sparing, and so grudging a hand ? 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM. 
By E. E. KELLETT. 


p hardly needed the high authority of Mr. Kipling to con- 

vince us that the direct teaching of patriotism is an 
impossibility. The reception accorded by “ Stalky & Co.” to 
Mr. Martin's well meant flag-flappings is precisely what would 
have been expected by any one acquainted with boys. A wise 
and experienced master, knowing the keenness with which his 
boys detect the pill of instruction under the sugar of amuse- 
ment, will be specially careful to avoid anything like the open 
inculcation of patriotic duty. Just as he strives to make the 
teaching of honour and truth apparently incidental, while it is 
really the highest object he has in view, so, in trying to make 
his pupils patriotic, he will endeavour to practise a Pauline 
craftiness and to catch his hearers with guile. 

Yet how important it is to contrive, however stealthily, to 
create in boys a rational pride in their country, a knowledge of 
her institutions, and a general acquaintance with her claims 
upon them as her citizens! Next after instruction in the 
beggarly elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, surely 
instruction in civic duty ought to be the first object of a teacher. 
Yet in how many schools is it even attempted ; in how many 
attempted otherwise than in a half-hearted and spasmodic 
fashion ? 

Among countries of the first rank, indeed, England seems to 
be the only one which has not yet realized the importance of 
regulating, from the very first, the noble, but dangerous, passion 
of patriotism. We leave it to grow up in a haphazard and un- 
enlightened manner, to be the sport of Jingo newspapers and 
of frantic mob-orators, to be divorced from all knowledge of 
the true nature of England's greatness, and to be associated 
with a blind contempt for other nations. In Germany this 
aoo is caught young and trained to be useful to the State. 

very year the anniversary of Sedan is celebrated in a way 
which compels the schoolboy to ask the why and the where- 
fore ; while the repetition of patriotic songs is a part of the 
regular curriculum. In America the “Arbor Days” in the 
spring, and Independence Day in the summer, are one side of a 
systematic training in national sentiment. In England alone 
such training is neglected. It is time that this reproach was 
taken away. 

Assuming, then, that patriotism is to be taught, and that the 
only way to teach it is to teach it indirectly, we may now ask 
how the task is to be undertaken. The opportunities are mani- 
fold. While, perhaps, it is difficult for the teacher of algebra to 
find lessons of patriotism in the rules of signs, the English 
master, the classical master, even the science master, may 
easily, without violent digression, find means of arousing in his 
pupils that “sense of nationality” in which, according to 
General Mercier, Dreyfus was so lamentably deficient. In 
teaching Shakespeare, it is not impossible to awaken the boys’ 
pride in him as an Englishman; and the man who can read 
with his class “ Richard IL," * King John,” or “Henry V.,” 
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without feeling inspired, or without communicating a spark of 
his patriotic inspiration to his pupils, must be the merest of 
philologers or syllable-counters. The present writer well re- 
members how a very commonplace repetition of the lines : 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself, 
awoke enthusiasm in the dullest boy present ; and he could 
imagine what their effect might have been if declaimed bya 
Masson in the hall at Edinburgh, or by a Bonamy Price in the 
“Twenty” at Rugby. 

The teacher of history has obviously innumerable chances of 
instilling in his hearers a due love of country and a kind of 
pride of possession in our great men. To do so, of course, he 
must avoid the mere mechanical drill in facts and dates. The 
story of the defeat of the Armada must not be presented as the 
story of an event in the past, no less indifferent to us to-day 
than the defeat of Pharaoh Necho at Carchemish. It must be 
our victory over our enemies—the preservation of our own 
homes and hearths, and of our own religion, from a danger 
which is real and actual ; and with the tale should be blended 
the inculcation of the duty of every boy and man to stand up, if 
necessary, in defence of the same liberties against a similar 
aggression. Like the writer of “Ecclesiasticus,” the master, in 
praising famous men, should not forget that they are our fathers: 
that begat us, and that the spark of their spirit which we have 
inherited should be diligently fanned into a flame. He should 
mark the growth of a sense of nationality from the days of 
Alfred to the days of Victoria ; and, while carefully repressing 
every show of Jingoism, he should point out that neither the 
nation itself, nor the national idea, can be preserved unless each 
generation successively realizes the grandeur of our inheritance 
and the duty of maintaining it. As the story of each accession 
of dominion is reached, the same lesson of responsibility should 
be taught. 

Tant: molis erat Romanam condere gentem ; 
but the master should insist that the labour of keeping is no less 
severe than that of winning, and that some share of the burden 
must be borne by each boy present. 

Still more closely do these remarks apply to constitutional 
history, fragmentary as is the knowledge of this subject which 
alone can be acquired by boys. Dull as it is, it is capable of 
putting on interest if read in connexion with our own times, 
and if the boy is never suffered to forget that the great Henry 
and the great Edward were laying the foundations of the same 
building at which Ze will be called, as soldier, as Parliamentarian, 
as mayor, as vestryman, to work in his appointed sphere of life. 
Let the master take concrete instances. Let him remind his 
boys that, a few years before, a present Member of Parliament 
was sitting at the same desk ; that a soldier now risking his life 
for his country was gaining inspiration from the history of 
Wellington ; that an Indian Civil servant was learning the 
greatness of the Empire a part of which he was.to govern. If 
the lesson be so presented, the master will less frequently hear 
the complaint : * What good will all this be to me in after life?" 
which & boy often makes in spleen, but perhaps oftener through 
the fault of his teachers. 

Everywhere, indeed, a master has his chance. For repeti- 
tion, he may set the “ Armada,” or “ Ye Mariners of England,” 
or * Drake's Drum.” For a reading lesson he may occasion- 
ally select one of those passages from Milton, or Burke, or 
Macaulay, in which patriotic feeling is expressed in simple, but 
effective, language. In setting essays he may call upon his 
boys either to give an account of some deed of British heroism 
or to contrast the constitution of England with that of some 
other country. The writer has himself extracted some by no 
means contemptible essays—it is true in the midst of much 
that was the reverse—in which was discussed the general idea 
of patriotism as opposed to the rival cosmopolitan idea of the 
French Revolution ; and he noted with pleasure that some of 
the boys were capable of a fair appreciation of the points at 
issue. 

The holiday task, again, may provide us with opportunities 
for developing the required spirit. For younger boys such 
books as Fitchett's “ Deeds that Won the Empire" may be 
useful; for the more advanced M'Cunn's “ Ethics of Citizen- 
ship" and Thorold Rogers’s “ British Citizen " have been found 
by experience to be admirable works—perhaps difficult, but 
provoking and demanding thought at/every.turn, and preparing 
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for that systematic instruction in such subjects which it is to 
be hoped that every school before long will give to its sixth 
form. 

But it is not in school only that this work may be done. 
More silently, but, perhaps, more effectively, the influence may 
be brought to bear in the free hours. Our public-school house 
system and our home and foreign matches tend to the forma- 
tion of an esprit du corps which is, in a measure, a training for 
the wider patriotism that is to come. But care is necessary 
lest this feeling lead rather to a narrow sentiment of race and 
class than to that broad consciousness of national unity which 
we wish to inculcate. Too often has the public-school boy 
been distinguished at home by a blind contempt for his own 
countrymen who are not so fortunate, and abroad by a foolish 
parade of superiority to the foreigner. It is on him that the 
criticism mentioned by Matthew Arnold is often passed, that 
* the Englishman is just, but not amiable" ; and it is he that, ad- 
ministering one of our dependencies, often alienates the native 
mind by his aloofness and want of sympathy. The master, 
personally and through his elder boys, may do much to check 
this tendency in the beginning. 

In some schools the debating society is under the direct 
control of a master. In most he is frequently called upon for 
advice or assistance. Here, again, in the suggestion of topics 
for debate, he can work on the same patriotic lines. Similarly, 
if he has to do with the school magazine, he can recommend 
national subjects as themes to the aspiring essayist or poet, 
and thus incidentally repress the morbid sentimentalism to 
which these authors are so prone. 

Those schoolmasters who are in Orders, unless they take a 
'very narrow view of their duties, can, in their preaching, serve 
the same end. Without betraying their own political views, 
they can draw their illustrations from our national history ; they 
‘can seize on points of current interest ; they can insist on the 
duty of an unaggressive love of country, and this without 
teaching a foolish and indiscriminate boastfulness. They can 
combine with pride of race a full consciousness of defect, and 
show that, as we have to emulate our fathers in their good 
points, so we are to take warning from their failings. 

Lastly, why should not even our holidays be made to help in 
the same work? Why should not some of them be specially given 
to celebrate national events and national heroes rather than 
mere school successes? If, for instance, in 1901 every school 
should make one of its holidays commemorate Alfred rather 
than the winning of a Fellowship, would not both school and 
country benefit ? 

Thus, in time, perhaps, our country may be relieved of the 
reproach now cast upon it, that its people are the most narrow 
contemners of other nations in the civilized world, while, at the 
same time, they are the most ignorant of their own true titles to 
glory. That insular prejudice in which we have hitherto been 
wrapped as in one of our own fogs will give way to an en- 
lightened and just pride in our country's greatness, which shall 
not be inconsistent with the fullest recognition of the merits 
of others. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman 
Conquest, 597-1066. By WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. (Price 5s. 
Macmillan. ) 

The present volume ts the first of a series of seven, in which 
it is proposed to set forth afresh the history of the English 
Church. Mr. Hunt and the Dean of Winchester, the editors of 
the series, and as capable editors and contributors as could well 
be found for the arduous task, themselves furnish the first 
two volumes, which will bring the story down to the close of the 
thirteenth century. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries have 
been entrusted to the Rev. Canon Capes, who has already 
proved his industry and perspicacity in the field of Roman 
history. The sixteenth century from the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the death of Mary will be treated by Dr. Gairdner, who is 
familiar with this very important period. The reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. fall to the Rev. W. H. Frere; the period from the 
accession of Charles I. to the death of Anne is assigned to the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton ; and the eighteenth century is taken in 
hand by the Rev. Canon Overton, who has long made this 


department of Church history a special study. Apparently the 
nineteenth century is destined to wait; perhaps the questions 
involved are supposed to lie too near us for historical handling, 
or there may be other inscrutable reasons. Perhaps the editors 
may gather courage as they proceed, and bring the story 
farther down than * far enough to include at least the Evan- 
gelical Movement in the eighteenth century.” Anyhow, the 
project, so far as it goes, carries on the face of it the best 
auguries of success. 

There is plainly room for such a work as this promises to be ; 
one might almost say there is an aching void. At points, here 
and there, we have full and accurate narratives and expositions ; 
but long and important periods are still left to inadequate 
manuals, text-books, or sketches, and are not depicted in a con- 
tinuous history worthy of the subject. This is not as it should 
be. The remarkable expansion of historical studies in recent 
years emphasizes the want. It also impresses the inadequacy of 
existing works on the subject ; for no one that has dealt at first 
hand with the materials that research has now placed within 
the reach of scholars can pretend to be satisfied with the treat- 
ment exhibited in the continuous histories that are as yet avail- 
able. The overwhelming mass of the materials also justifies 
the prudence of distributing the work among a number of 
writers, for no single writer could hope to accomplish the whole 
task satisfactorily within a reasonable time, if even in a lifetime. 
The advantage of unity, which might be fairly hoped for, 
though not certainly attained, if a single mind were to survey 
the whole field, will be sufficiently secured for all practical pur- 
poses by the co-ordinating power of the editors in co-operation 
with contributors of the calibre announced. And, if there be 
any defect on this score, it will be amply compensated by the 
wider knowledge of a body of writers and the variety of 
handling. The general scheme of the work, then, inspires the 
fullest confidence. 

Mr. Hunt, who has long been known favourably as an 
historical student and writer, has himself executed the arduous 
task of starting the series with the history of the English Church 
down to the Norman Conquest. Excepting Canon Bright, who 
has written admirably on less than the first half of this period, 
down to the early years of the eighth century, no one has hitherto 


tackled it in a continuous and full narrative. Mr. Hunt ac- 


knowledges, what is quite clear from beginning to end, that he 
writes “from the standpoint of a member of the Church of 
England," but he affirms, with equally indubitable sincerity, 
that it has not been his design “either to advocate the principles 
of a party or even to exalt the Church.? Nothing less was to be 
expected of a true student of history or an intelligent adherent 
of the Church of England. The historic truth is the matter of 
first importance, and, indeed, of only importance : everything 
else must take care of itself. It must be admitted that, in the 
given conditions, Mr. Hunt has acquitted himself handsomely. 
A glance at the lists of his principal authorities appended to the 
several chapters, and a varied series of tests of the way in which 
he has woven the materials into the text, combine to show that 
he has made an immense advance in the presentation of this 
important period of the rise and early progress of Christianity 
in England. His volume must be the standard history of the 
subject for many a year to come. [It is also happily written in a 
style, and on a method, that will go far to ensure a wide popu- 
larity with those who are as much concerned with the history as 
with the Church. The labour expended on it cannot readily be 
realized by any one that has not gone through some similar 
experience of constructing a period of history afresh from a mass 
of original documents. Yet the very ease and interest of the 
narrative will tend to obscure in minds lacking such experience 
the essential greatness of the effort and the achievement. 
Churchman or no Churchman, the student of history can 
entertain no doubt that * the English Church has exercised a 
profound influence on the history of the English people.” The 
operation of that influence in moulding the national character 
and institutions is nowhere more marked than in this early 
period before the Norman Conquest. Where and when did it 
commence? “The English,” says Mr. Hunt, “first received 
the Gospel directly from Rome, and, though men of another 
race for a time carried on the work begun by the Roman 
missionaries, our forefathers owed their evangelization to the 
apostolic zeal of the greatest of the Popes." Augustine was sent 
by Gregory. Augustine and his companions “founded a Church 
which became the bond of their [the English] ecclesiastical 
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unity, and, in later times, a pattern for their national unity.” 
Apparently that is the ground for subordinating the con- 
spicuous missionary work that issued from Iona and Lindis- 
farne, the independent Christianization of the West Saxons 
directly from Rome, and the labours of the British Church. 
Indeed, Mr. Hunt goes so far as to insist that “the British 
Church contributed nothing to the evangelization of the English 
people,” although he gives not a little credit to the Scots. If, 
however, *the English people? be not taken in technical 
narrowness and regarded strictly as in the early seventh century, 
the work of the British Church, despite its racial and ceremonial 
antagonisms, surely must have eventually prepared the way for 
extensions of the movement inaugurated by Augustine. On the 
whole, too, a stronger word might fairly be spoken for the Scots 
missionaries. For Mr. Hunt tells us that in the South, even in 
the time of Justus, the third successor of Augustine, “ Christi- 
anity was still confined to the kingdom of Kent," the East 
Saxons having relapsed, and the East Anglians being still in 
darkness. Mr. Hunt uses “the vague expression” “the Celtic 
Church” to include the Scots and the Britons. But “Celtic” 
is falling into great dubiety. We do not think either “ Celts” 
or “Celtic” is once used by Bede, and we doubt whether the 
application of the terms has any sound basis beyond the usage 
of about half a dozen uncritical generations. 

But these are minor matters. The growth of the Church 
under the guidance and inspiration of a succession of great 
leaders is admirably set forth on a first-hand study of the 
authorities, and in the full light of all that has been done in the 
history of the period by previous inquirers. The influence of 
the clergy in secular affairs is clearly brought out, and thereby 
the national, as well as the merely ecclesiastical, importance 
of their work. The differences between the groups of churches 
in point of ritual, the characters of early monasticism, the 
varieties of church architecture, the missionary spirit and 
enterprise at various times, the conflicting influences and 
troubles, the social conditions and the political changes— 
indeed, the whole life and activity of the people, so far as 
fairly pertinent to the main purpose—are woven into a narrative 
of extreme interest and of sound historical value. 

Some doubt may now and again arise as to the propriety of 
giving space to anecdotes of a superstitious or miraculous 
nature, picturesque as they may be, and illustrative of the mental 
attitude and scope of the period. Those that believe any one 
miracle may be asked to accept other miracles; but it is out of 
the question in these days to offer miraculous stories even on the 
" excellent authority? of Bede, and it is not every instructed 
reader, to say nothing of the “ general" reader, that will bear in 
mind Mr. Hunt’s just remark that “ what concerns the historian 
is not the truth of an alleged miracle," but * the effect which it 
produced on the minds of men.” Mr. Hunt, however, has given 
his fellow-workers a capital lead, and we have every confidence 
that the series will bring home to the English people far and 
wide an ample and just conception of the history of the English 
Church, and deepen the popular interest in a great institution 
that suffers not a little from prevalent views of a narrow and 
unhistorical character. E : | 

Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. RICE HOLMES. 
(Price £1. 1s. net. Macmillan.) l 

Eleven years ago the author, as he states in his preface, 
conceived the idea of writing an English narrative of Cæsars 
conquest of Gaul for the use of schoolboys. It was his kindly 
purpose to reduce the ablative absolute to its proportionate 
value, and impress the youthful mind with the interest of a 
record of real events. At first the task seemed easy of accom- 
plishment. The text of the “ Commentaries,” Napoleon’s 
‘Histoire de Jules César,” and sundry other standard books, 
would furnish all that was needed. But the very conciseness 
of Cæsars story, which leaves so many questions obscure, 
happily produced in Mr. Holmes a craving for light upon all 
the dark places. As the quest went on, those “sundry books” 
grew into a whole library, and that well furnished not only 
with books, but with pamphlets, monographs, medieval chron- 
icles, the transactions of learned societies, and periodical 
magazines. It was not to be expected that the laborious 
author of the completest history of the Indian Mutiny would 
shirk the toil of ransacking these, as he had ransacked the 
blue books and dispatches, for it might chance, as in fact it 
did, that even unrecognized writers had something useful to 


say. Hence it is that what might have been a short and simple 
story for schoolboys has developed into a portly volume for the 
mature and serious student of Cæsar. The narrative, which 
was to have been the whole, forms only a sixth part of its 
contents ; the second and larger section consists of an examin- 
ation of the questions arising out of the subject-matter and the 
obscurities of the * Commentaries." 

In writing his own account of the conquest of Gaul, the 
author does not profess to narrate the events in the same detail 
in which Cæsar narrates them. Details which have lost their 
interest for modern readers or might prove tedious are omitted. 
The two expeditions to Britain receive in passing only such 
attention as is required. Gaps in Cæsars story are filled up 
with the help of information gleaned from numberless sources, 
and with the results of a personal survey of the more important 
places named by him. It need not be said that Mr. Holmes has 
had the courage to state as fact what he believes he has 
established as such ; but even the reader who should remain 
unconvinced must acknowledge that he is rever ashamed to 
confess nescience when he has serious cause for hesitation. The 
author, indeed, is saved by his judicial temperament from 
yielding to the temptation to which other C:esarian writers 
have been prone, of sacrificing bare truth to vividness. Yet his 
narrative is graphic and stirring. Its spirit never flags. Its 
interest is sustained from first to last. It is the work of a man 
who has read his Cæsar, and read him whole. 

Concerning the second section of the book Mr. Holmes, 
recalling Prince Hal’s saying, fears lest the reader should com- 
pare it to the first as “an intolerable deal of bread” to “one 
halfpennyworth of sack.” He need feel no apprehension on 
that score. If the sack is small in quantity, its quality more 
than atones for the seeming defect. If the bread is liberally 
supplied, it is never dry, and is wonderfully sustaining. For the 
fact is that the student of the “ Commentaries" has long been 
hungering for the very kind of food which he now receives in 
unstinting measure. He desires to have by him the materials 
for forming an independent judgment on questions the mere 
fringes of which are, as a rule, touched by editors who have had 
neither leisure nor facilities for investigating them. Until the 
appearance of Mr. Holmes’s book there has not been, as he 
tells us, any attempt to bring within the compass of a single 
work, “to co-ordinate, and to estimate the results of the in- 
numerable researches which have aimed at throwing light upon 
the problems of Gallic history, and most of which are practically 
inaccessible.” Here, however, the attempt is not merely made, 
but carried out in masterly style. The questions that have been 
propounded are set out again ; everything worth attention that 
has been said on the one side or the other is put down, sifted, 
balanced ; and either judgment is given or the case is remanded. 
Thus to the question, When did Czsar write the * Comment- 
aries”? his reply is that it cannot be decisively answered. Czesar 
may have written his narrative of each campaign from his notes 
in the following winter, and touched it up at various times ; 
but the probability is that the book was written, as a 
whole, at some time between 52 and 46 B.c. The old con- 
troversy respecting Cæsars credibility is exhaustively treated. 
The charges of vanity, unfairness to his officers, a desire to 
conciliate public opinion in view of the civil war, suppression of 
facts, concealment of his cruelty, and so forth, are fairly stated 
and judicially weighed. Noting the fact that no writer, historian, 
statesman, or general of eminence has ever seriously discredited 
the “ Commentaries,” Mr. Holmes is likewise convinced of 
Cæsars veracity. At the same time he does not regard the 
* Commentaries?" as absolutely true. There are mistakes, as 
there are in every history ; there are slips of carelessness: 
there are disappointing omissions. Czesar may have minimized 
the one defeat he himself sustained ; he may have contrived to 
give a too partial impression of his personal bravery. Menda- 
cious he was not—if only because he could afford to be truthful 
and had no temptation to lie. Having said this, Mr. Holmes 
leaves it more or less to the reader to draw his own conclusions. 
This chapter will be read with exceeding relish. There is a 
grim humour about it that is distinctly refreshing. 

With his chapter on the ethnology of Gaul, perhaps the most 
important of all, it is impossible to deal in the space at our 
disposal. What Cæsar would think, if he could see the 
amazing results of his simple and uncritical description of 
the Gauls as he found them, is a question “ imagination boggles 
at" But, though he might well have been appalled, Mr. 
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Holmes walks serenely through the learned arguments of 
linguists, geographers, and ethnologists. Among the Dolicho- 
cephali and Brachycephali and Subdolichocephali he always 
keeps his head. To him the cephalic indices are no terror, but 
a plaything. He owns to a wild joy in wrestling with these 
tough problems, though he modestly disclaims complete 
mastery over them. Some of them, in his opinion, remain 
insoluble through lack of knowledge. 

As regards the identification of sites, Mr. Holmes is a 
sagacious and interesting guide. He rejects many of Napoleon’s 
conclusions, holding that “the really valuable part of the 
Emperors book is based upon the results of Colonel Stoffel's 
excavations.” Sometimes he is positive in his own conclusions, 
and always, it must be said, with good reason to show. Thus he 
confidently places the site of Alesia on Mount Auxois, on the 
south-western slope of which stands the village of Alise-Sainte- 
Reine. In Beuvray he sees the much disputed Bibracte. [tius 
Portus is no longer Boulogne, but the once discredited Wissant. 
Noviodunum Biturigum, on the other hand, he places with 
hesitation at Villate ; Noviodunum Suessionum he declines to 
place. Aduatuca is not Tongres, but is left somewhere between 
the Meuse and the Rhine. 

Enough has been shown to give some faint idea of the 
astonishing industry, not to speak of the acumen, of the author. 
His book, whatever the advocates of this or that pet theory may 
think, is an indispensable storehouse of information for every 
one who would know the “Commentaries.” Scattered over its 
pages are valuable notes on grammatical and textual difficulties, 
side-lights thrown on their obscurities, and the opinions of 
scholars of repute. The engineer and the strategist, no less 
than the scholar, will find all that has been written on Czesarian 
methods of fortification, bridge-building, and military tactics ; 
in which connexion it is fit to endorse the author's view that the 
Commentaries” read as a whole, and not painfully in driblets, 
would be an especially useful study for the military colleges. 
In conclusion, it may be confidently said that Mr. Holmes’s 
eleven years of unsparing toil richly deserve the meed of 
gratitude from the world of scholarship and letters. 


* Cambridge Historical Series.,—A History of the Colonization 
of Africa by Alicn Races. By Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, 
K.C.B. (74%4X5 in. pp. xiii, 319, with maps ; price 6s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Most of our readers will remember that Sir Harry Johnston 
himself has been, and is, one of the civilizers of Africa, and not 
long ago gave us, in “ British Central Africa,” a record of his 
own experiences and those of his fellow-workers, which all the 
world read with pleasure and profit. His talk in the present 
volume is of a somewhat similar character, but extending over a 
much wider area; to wit, the whole of Africa, and, roughly, 
from the days of Prince Henry the Navigator down to the year 
1898. This is a good deal to get into three hundred pages, and 
necessitates careful selection, skilful arrangement, and con- 
ciseness of statement. In each of these respects the book 
deserves decided praise. It is, moreover, written in a bright 
and interesting manner. The plan is to take the colonizing 
nations in the order of their arrival, and, as far as possible, to 
deal with their work in a single chapter ; except in the case of 
Great Britain, which comes in three times—first in connexion 
with the West and North, then with the South and South- 
Central, and, lastly, with Egypt and East Africa. We are given 
an introductory chapter dealing mainly with the early Arab 
invasions, and three chapters are interspersed among the others 
treating of the Slave Trade, Christian Missions, and Great 
Explorers, respectively. 

As far as the West, South, and East are concerned, we must 
confess that we prefer Mr. Lucas's volumes in his “ Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies” to Sir Harry’s account, 
good though that undoubtedly is. Mr. Lucas has, of course, 
the advantage of having much more space at his disposal, and 
can go into detail ; but he also seems to us even more impartial 
than Sir Harry, and less political. Not that the latter is very 
political. It 1s only here and there that we have seemed to 
detect a slight flavouring of the political mingled with the 
historical. We do not refer to the Boer Conventions of 1881 
and 1884. There is no room for difference of opinion as to the 
blind folly of both ; though Sir Harry seems to attribute to the 
Doers more good faith and better intentions than they deserve 


in our opinion. But then, very much has happened and been 
made known since 1898. We naturally turn to the chapters 
that deal with British Central Africa and Uganda, the scenes of 
Sir Harry Johnston's past and present activities, and we are not 
disappointed. We find, at any rate in the case of the former, 
an evidently more intimate knowledge of matters ; and yet all 
is so simply told that, except for a casual remark that the 
author was present, we should never guess that he was telling 
what was, in the main, the history of his own administration. 
We are given à good index and two useful appendices—one 
giving a list of dates connected with African colonization and 
the other a well chosen and fairly full bibliography. The maps 
are well drawn and carefully coloured ; but, in one or two cases, 
are on too small a scale, which is due to the fact that the 
whole of Africa is given each time. In these few cases it 
would have been better, we think, to have given only the district 
dealt with, and that on a much larger scale, while the sense of 
proportion and relative position could be maintained by a small 
inset map of the whole of Africa, with only the district in 
question coloured. But this is a detail. We have read the 
book with great interest and pleasure, and with no small profit. 
It is decidedly a book to be got and to be carefully digested. 
We have noticed but one slip (as it seems tous). The date for 
the beginning of the Moravian mission to the Hottentots at 
the Cape of Good Hope should, we think, be 1737, not 1732 


(page 148). 


The Evolution of Geography. A Sketch of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Geographical Knowledge from the Earliest Times 
to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. By JOHN 
KEANE. (8X5/% in. pp. xv., 159, with numerous maps 
and illustrations ; price 6s. Edward Stanford.) 

We have read this little book with great interest and pleasure, 
not only because of its subject—the wonderful story of the 
development of geographical ideas and knowledge from their 
very infancy—but also because the story is so clearly, so simply, 
and so pleasantly told. Out of the great mass of material 
before him, Mr. Keane has chosen just enough to make a clear, 
connected narrative, which he has illustrated with nineteen 
maps and seven pictures, the maps being specially helpful, as 
many of them are reproductions of historic originals. For the 
earliest times, records of any kind are either wanting altogether, 
or are few, and not always very helpful ; so the story begins 
doubtfully and tentatively, and even when we reach Anaximander 
(early sixth century B.C.), the first introducer of maps, there is 
not much to tell. But before the darkness of the early centuries 
of the Christian Era had settled down upon Europe Greeks 
and Romans had already accomplished something of value in 
geography, and were moving, though but slowly, in the right 
direction. For any increase of knowledge which we get in the 
dark centuries that followed, we are mainly indebted to the 
pilgrims; and Mr. Keane gives some curious examples of 
the map of their time—the mappa-mundi, or mappe-monde, as 
it was called—with Jerusalem in the middle of the world, Paradise 
in the centre of the extreme East, the East being at the top 
instead of the right side. Contemporarily with, or very soon 
after, the »appe-monde we get the porto/ant—coast charts, 
chiefly of the Mediterranean and Western Europe, for the use 
of pilots and sea-captains, and called into existence by the 
necessities of commerce. They are very fairly accurate, and 
are free from the strange monsters of land and sea which 
decorate a mappe-monde. Mr. Keane might have added a few 
words to explain the intricate network of lines and circles with 
which the forfolani are covered. They have puzzled us con- 
siderably. We would gladly also have heard something more 
about the use of geographical instruments and the actual modes 
employed in putting facts into the form of a map, though this 
last kind of information may not be easy to get. No doubt, 
however, Mr. Keene considered the matter, and decided that 
he hadn’t room for more. The story of Columbus’s voyages is 
well told, and so is that of Magellan’s great voyage of circum- 
navigation in 1520, which put an end, orce for all, to men’s 
doubts as to the world’s being globular in form; though, of 
course, it did not prove this. A useful appendix gives a very 
fair bibliography of the subject of the volume, and there is an 
index. Mr. Keane, in his preface, speaks about bringing “ the 
first part of his story " down to 1520. We hope this means that 
he contemplates a second part. We shall look forward to it 
with very pleasant anticipations ; though it cannot, of course, 
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contain so many Startling surprises as the first part. Surprises 
cease to be so numerous and so overwhelming after the six- 
teenth century. Men had acquired, at last, a firm basis of 
knowledge of the earth. 


Physical Geography. By W. M. Davis, assisted by W. H. 
SNYDER. (7!2x5 in, pp. xviii, 428, with maps and 
illustrations. Ginn & Co.) 

Mr. Davis is Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard 
University, and Mr. Snyder is Master in Science in Worcester 
Academy. Between them they have produced a useful and 
very interesting book, liberally and well illustrated and clearly 
printed. It may be described as an introduction to the study 
of man’s physical environment in relation to himself and his 
life and work. Prof. Davis very rightly holds that physiographic 
facts should not only be traced back to their causes, but also 
traced forward to their consequences. In the book before us 
there is much more of the latter than of the former. The book 
is not intended for very advanced students, and the full explan- 
ation of causes would often demand a greater knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, &c., than the students aimed at are likely to 
possess. If the cause when stated is sufficiently simple, it is 
explained at once ; if not, it is either relegated to an appendix 
or else left unexplained. The appendices not only enable the 
student to advance a little further into the subject, but also 
contain some capital suggestions for exercises in observation. 
With the same intention of facilitating a further advance, each 
chapter is provided with a short bibliography for general and 
for special reference. For some reason which we do not under- 
stand, we are given nine maps at the end of the volume. Any 
atlas would supply maps quite as good, and they only add to 
the bulk and cost of the book. ' 

The subject may be taken as divided into four parts:— 
the earth as a globe ; the atmosphere ; the oceans; the lands— 
the last-named being assigned more than three-quarters of the 
space, and dealing in a general way with plant and animal life 
as affected by physical facts, and as in turn affecting the life of 
man. Indeed, as has already been indicated, the strong point 
of the book, and that to which its interest is specially due, is the 

lan of always keeping steadily before our minds the: direct or 
indirect. effect of everything on the human individual and on 
human society. Technical terms are used as sparingly as 
possible ; and the physiographic results of geographical pro- 
cesses are given more attention than the processes themselves ; 
while the interest is largely increased by beginning each 
chapter with a few paragraphs of general talk about the topic 
to be dealt with. 

The language of the book is simple and clear, and the sub- 
ject-matter is frequently presented with marked vividness as 
well as accuracy. Primarily, of course, the book is intended 
for students in the United States ; but this does not unfit it for 
use in England, and it will be found very useful for pupils (girls 
as well as boys) of about fifteen or even older. Many of the 
pictures, or rather photographs, are extremely good, and are 
real aids to the text—which is not always the case in books of 
this kind. We think the book is very likely to prove a success. 
It certainly is a good one. 


Educational Reform: The Task of the Board of Education. 
By FABIAN WARE. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

* From secondary schoolmasters I ask for sympathetic, if 
severe, criticism of the work of a former member of their pro- 
fession.” The first part of this modest petition it is at once easy 
and pleasant for us to grant. In explaining to the public the 
genesis of the Board of Education Act, the problem that pre- 
sented itself to the leyislature, the machinery that has been 
devised to solve that problem, and the way in which that 
machinery can best be worked, Mr. Ware has undertaken a 
useful task, and executed it with marked ability. Though 
by profession a public-school master, he is singularly free from 
class prejudices ; he is alive to the merits of the higher Board 
school no less than of Eton ; he has made a special study of 
secondary education in Germany, and points out its superiority 
in many respects to ours ; but, at the same time, he holds 
strongly that England must work out her own salvation. With 
the general tenour of his postulates and arguments we find our- 
selves in full agreement, and we could not, if so inclined, qualify 
this approval by any "severe" criticism ; though we may 
express a mild regret that the plan of his work—a broad pre- 


sentment of principles—has not allowed him to tackle in detail 
the crucial difficulties that will confront the first Minister of 
Education. Thus, with a bold proleptic use of the present, Mr. 
Ware tells us that “we have now a Consultative Committee of 
experts." The Act says that there shall be appointed a Com- 
mittee to consist as to not less than two-thirds of persons 
* qualified to represent the views of Universities and other 
bodies interested in education." According to this provision, 
the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, the Presidents 
of the Colleges of Physicians and of Surgeons, the Masters of 
the Drapers’ and the Skinners’ Companies, and the Civil Service 
Commissioners would be eminently fitted to serve; yet a 
Committee so constituted might well contain no single 
educational expert in the sense that Mr. Ware and we give to 
the word. Again, Mr. Ware rightly emphasizes the inspection 
of schools as an integral part of the Act, and he has some wise 
remarks on what inspection means; but we cannot hold with 
him that * much time would not be required, in order to enable 
them [the Board's inspectors] to visit all the secondary schools 
in the country, with the exception of those whose efficiency was 
already definitely established, and to report on this in sufficient 
detail to decide their position in the first register.” The ex- 
perience of the Bryce Commission is a sufficient warning 
against perfunctory inspection. On this head, there is another 
difficulty which Mr. Ware sees, indeed, but does not face. 
Inspection under the Act is voluntary; yet a register of efficient 
schools is an almost essential preliminary to a register of 
teachers. If ateacher in a school which declines to be inspected 
applies to be registered, is he, whatever his other qualifications, 
to be rejected? We had noted half a dozen aporiæ, but these 
must for the present suffice. Till we have our Local Authorities 
Bill, any discussion of them must be more or less in the air. 
Let us, in conclusion, quote at random one or two happy aperçus. 
The English public schools have succeeded in reconciling 
school discipline with individual development. The Charity 
Commission have failed because not provided with the proper 
machinery. Every girl is a potential domestic economist. 
German boys begin their technical education at the age when 
English boys are ending theirs. The main duty of the Board 
will be the organization of secondary education ; and it is 
essential that the first assistant-secretary should command the 
fullest confidence of the secondary schools themselves. 


European History : an Outline of its Development. By 
GEORGE BARTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale 
University. (Macmillan.) 

This work professes to give in outline “the history of the 
steady march of humanity up to its present level.” Each 
chapter of narrative is headed by a “ bibliography for reference 
and further reading," and followed by a selection of graduated 
"topics." The scheme is sound ; unhappily the execution is 
defective. Prof. Adams, destining his volume for the use of 
teachers and learners alike, seems never to have made up his 
mind whether to write down to the comprehension of the one or 
up to the aspiration of the other. The result is a story which 
the instructor should find " thin," and the instructed will cer- 
tainly pronounce dull. The style is loose and insipid ; confined 
as is the space at disposal, very much of it is wasted ; facts, 
names, and dates are not carefully selected ; there is too much 
allusion and too little explanation ; finally the coherent and 
continuous impression which should be the prime aim of such a 
work is not achieved. The bibliographies, indeed, offer less 
matter for criticism, though they are often oddly assorted. For 
example, Mr. A. J. Church's “ Stories of the East," from 
Herodotus, stands on the first page in the company of Schrader 
and Maspero. And why, we should like to ask, is M. Fustel 
de Coulanges held unworthy of mention in connexion with a 
period of history which Prof. Fling, of Nebraska, is selected to 
illustrate ? 


A Latin Verse Book for Preparatory Schools. 
(Rivingtons. ) 

We have long known and used Mr. Thomas’s ‘‘ First Latin Trans- 
lation Book," and this introduction to Latin elegiacs shows the same 
power of making a subject interesting and stimulating. The pupil is 
quickly led across the Bland desert and the Oxenham steppes, and 
shown how to tackle a bit of English poetry. He has been par- 
ticularly successful in hitting on very simple English lyrics which 
require but a little expansion to go into elegiacs, and thejversions that 
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his ** adaptations " suggest are scholarly, and, at the same time, not 
too ambitious for boys. We doubt the wisdom of giving the ** Walrus 
and the Carpenter " as one of the early adaptations. Boys at that age 
will hardly appreciate the curiosa felicitas, even if they know by heart 
the original, which is not supplied. 


Virgil's z"Eneid, Books /.-///. Edited by WiLLiaĪm Courts. 
(W. H. White.) 

A good working edition for youthful scholars provided with a full 
summary of contents and vocabulary. The notes are brief and to the 
point ; but they give results, and rarely indicate the process by which 
their results are obtained, and there is more translation than we care 
for—sometimes as much as ten lines on end. 


** Murray's Handy Classical Maps." Edited by G. B. Grunpy.— 
Britannia, Hispania, Italia. (Murray.) 

Schoolmasters will welcome the publication of this series of separate 
maps. Classical atlases of suthcient size and definition to be of real 
use are expensive luxuries; but there can be no difficulty in requiring 
fifth- or sixth-form boys to provide themselves at least with maps of 
Italy and Greece which cost Is. 6d. each. Kiepert’s ** Ten Maps for 
Ancient History " is wonderfully good and cheap at the price ; but, if 
we compare Mr. Grundy's Italy with his (and the two maps lie before 
us as we write), it is turning from darkness to light. The latter looks 
at a little distance a confused blur; the former shows at a glance the 
configuration of the country. It is admirable as a physical map, and, 
at the same time, the names are perfectly legible. Each fascicule is 
provided with an index. 


Sequel to The Child's French Grammar. By CLARA A. FAIRGRIEVE, 
(Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd ; London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

We are at one with those who begin French in a story-book and take 
the grammar incidentally, but we believe in a certain amount of 
method. Lesson I. is on the place of pronouns, one of the hardest 
rules for children to grasp; Lesson II. on the use of ez. Nor is it that 
the more elementary parts of grammar have been seen before, for 
Lesson III. and following are on the plural of nouns. Idioms with 
faire, ''J'ai fait faire une robe” (Lesson XXIX.), come before the 
demonstrative pronoun (Lesson XXXI.); and the rule for mon, ton, 
son with feminine nouns is given in Lesson XXXVI. However, the 
rules that are given are good and clear, and the type excellent. Baux 
and vantaux, and other old friends, we see again, much to our regret ; 
but we gratefully notice the absence of poux. A serious omission is 
that of an index, which is a necessity in a book in which the order is 
neither usual nor obvious. 


Practical French Course for Beginners. By GUILLAUME S. CONRAD. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

“A step in the ‘new direction’ of teaching modern languages.” 
The author rightly insists upon the pieces being learnt by heart: 
they suggest ‘‘ rational conversation.’’ Exercises with notes and 
vocabularies, examination questions, are also given, as well as a 
'" comparative dictionary (copyright) of all the words used.” The 
book contains many good points, but it seems useless to say: ** The 
possessive case is not expressed by "s, but...” (page 9). The 
poems are good—in fact, ‘‘ goody” (“ Prière d'école," ** L'Amitié ”) ; 
but they will hardly appeal to the children for whom the book is in- 
tended. In the hands of a good teacher the book would be most useful. 


Elementary French Grammar. By CHARLES S. LE HARIVEL. (Edin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd: London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

In 120 pages the author brings in grammar, exercises, dialogues, 
reading-lessons, and complete French-English and English-French 
vocabularies. In this píurimum in parvo we have much the same 
materials as heretofore : (1) ** Le hareng est petit" ; (2) ** Ce homard 
est trés grand” (Exercise 14). However, with a good reading-book 
and a good teacher, this grammar ought to suffice for beginners. 


Illustrated First Conversational French Reader. By T. H. BERTEN- 
SHAW, B.A., B.Mus. (Longmans. ) . 

Interesting little stories are given with pretty illustrations, and vva 
voce practice suggested and outlined. The title promised slightly more 
than the book gives: the ‘‘conversation” consists in excellent sug- 
gestions for viva voce practice in grammar rather than in ‘‘conversation.” 
Some irregular verbs are conjugated, and a capital list of words and 
phrases to be learnt by heart is given. The typing is very good, the 
/1a£sons are indicated, and the final consonants that are sounded are in 
clarendon. Strangely enough, the paper used cannot take ordinary 
writing ink. It is an attractive little book. 


French Conversations. By Mlle. DEHORS DE Sr. MANDE. 
IIL, IV., V., and VI. (Sonnenschein. ) 

The idea is excellent: v/va voce practice is sadly needed in our 
schools. It is doubtful, however, whether the conversations will prove of 
interest, even to girls: ** Comment on fait le café?” &c., ** Elle dégraisse 
la sauce," “Elle prend une lavette par le manche," ** Elle place les 
assiettes sur l'égorettoir," &c., are not sentences that would be of much 
use to the modern schoolgirl. Still, in higher forms, when the essentials 
of grammar have been thoroughly mastered, these little books could be 
used as a means to enlarge the vocabulary of a class by many technical 


Books 


words and phrases. We notice aróme (page 5), and záche for tache 


(page 18). 

The Monthly French Examiner and Coach isa publication started 
last November by a group of French masters and examiners (Secre- 
tary, M. F. Thornton Michel, 3 Pembridge Road, W., from whom 
particulars can be obtained). Each number has four sets of papers, 
varying from '*easy" to ‘‘very hard,” with a key, and students’ 
papers, without the key, can be obtained at reasonable rates. We 
would suggest as animprovement that the key should be a month in 
arrear of the papers, or issued only to masters. The translations into 
French are scholarly ; those from French into English leave something 
to be desired. 

** Si j’aspirai d'abord loin du chemin banal, 
A porter haut mon cceur tendu vers l'idéal, 
C'est par votre sang pur de tout levain sordide." 


“ Should I dare pretend to lift my heart on high towards heaven, and 
far from the beaten tracks, I would attempt it through that (inherited) 
blood free of all sordid leaven." Such a faulty and feeble rendering, 
had it been sent up for one of our prize competitions, would certainly 
have relegated the author to a fourth class. 


Aux Jeunes Gens, quelques Conseils de Morale Pratique. Par 
P. MALArERT. (Price 2 fr. Armand Colin.) 

These conférences addressed originally to pupils of the Caen Zycce in 
their last term would in England have taken the form of a volume of 
sermons, and they come as a singularly apposite rejoinder to Dr. 
Welldon's argument in favour of clerical headmasters which is noticed 
in a preceding review. It is in the chapel, to quote Dr. Welldon's 
exact words, that the headmaster ‘‘can hold up before the boys’ eyes 
the true ideal of their school life; he can tell them what he wishes 
them to do and why he wishes it; he can appeal to their sense of 
honour, truth, piety.” This is precisely what the conférencier has here 
attempted, and we could not wish for a more accurate description of 
M. Malapert's addresses. It is true that the religious sanction, in the 
stricter sense of the word, is absent, but the appeal to duty rings out no 
less clear and true because it is delivered from an estrada and not from 
a pulpit. Personal purity, the relation of capital to labour, the duties 
of the citizen and of the soldier—these are some of the delicate questions 
here treated with perfect frankness and at the same time with a 
philosophic breadth of view which raises them above the sphere of 
party and sectarian politics. We heartily commend the volume to the 
attention of our clerical headmasters. 


Introduction aux Essais de Montaigne. Par EDME CHAUPION. 
(Price 3fr. 50c. Armand Colin.) 

Montaigne is an easy author to translate, a very difficult author to 
understand. There are as many digressions in the ‘‘ Essays" as in 
** Tristram Shandy”; he is full of contradictions, some apparent, many 
real : he poses alternately as a good Catholic and an utter sceptic, while he 
is neither one nor the other ; he relies on the authority of the ancients 
when he is most modern and original ; with a profession of absolute 
frankness he tells us about himself only just as much as he intends us to 
know, and throws dust in our eyes when it suits his purpose. Such an 
author needs a commentator, one who not only knows the text—and 
this, with the different editions is no light matter—but knows the times 
and can illustrate the text by the sidelights of contemporary history. 
Such a guide is M. Chaupion. He has studied profoundly the history 
of the Renaissance, and therefore he can read between the lines. 
Space forbids us to do more than show a single brick as a sample of the 
house. *'' As I write it occurs to me that Bacon has said the exact 
opposite : ‘It is a poor centre of a man’s actions, himself This is no 
reason for believing in Bacon's disinterestedness, and I am no more 
inclined, from the cynical statements in the ‘ Essays,’ to believe in 
Montaigne's egotism.” The only omission we note is a chapter on 
Montaigne as an educationist. 


Nelson's First German Reader. Edited by J. J. TROTTER. (Nelson.) 

A well graduated selection of extracts, mainly prose, for pupils who 
have learnt German for a year. There is a full vocabulary, and a table 
of irregular verbs (the latter is surely superfluous), but no notes. We 
prefer this to the over-annotated editions of the Pitt Press, but to 
appreciate Lessing's ** Three Kings," or Schiller's ** Das Madchen aus 
der Fremde," the pupil needs some help. In the vocabulary it is a 
mistake to prepose the articles—the eye does not catch the word sought 
nearly so readily—and we miss several compound verbs, as tAer- 
schleichen, zureden ; Rot the substantive; and under anfangen the sense 
** to do," **to set about.” 


(1) An Elementary Treatise on Practical Mathematics. By J. A. 
GRAHAM, B.A., B.E. (Price 3s. 6d. Arnold.) (2) Practical 
Mathematics. By F. CasrLE, M.LM.E. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Macmillan. ) 

If we may judge fairly from the books before us, the objects of prac- 
tical mathematics are to omit all subjects which have not a direct 
practical bearing, to shun too much theory, especially in the early part 
of algebra, and to make the examples interesting by connecting them, 
as far as possible, with physica] subjects and engineering. With the 
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last object we are in hearty sympathy. We recognize the necessity of 
the first for practical men ; but we regret the adoption of the second. 

(1) Mr. Graham confines himself to algebra and trigonometry, 
stopping at the binomial theorem and partial fractions in the one, and 
at de Moivre’s theorem in the other. In the former subject he in- 
cludes the graphical solution of simultaneous simple equations, the 

lotting of curves, and the calculation of areas by Simson's rule, &c. 

he plan is a good one, and, on the whole, it is well executed. We 
doubt, however, whether any ordinary student can learn ** factors" by 
working no more than forty-one examples. Also the instructions for 
solving simultaneous quadratics, when the equations are homogeneous, 
are incomplete, for they will only supply two out of the four pairs of 
roots which satisfy the equations. 

(2) Mr. Castle's course is more extensive—too much so, we think, 
for so small a work to cover—and the result is that the treatment is, in 
places, scanty. For instance, contracted multiplication and division 
are of great value to practical men; yet they are only allowed three 
pages and twelve examples. Now it may be possible to learn the two 
processes by working only a few examples; but, before they will be 
used by preference to the older methods, a much larger number than 
twelve must be done. Also, neither multiplication nor division is 


' fully explained, and in the latter no reference is made to the number 


of significant figures to be retained in the divisor. 

The faults of both books may, however, be readily remedied by 
good teachers. Both are attractive works, and contain much that will 
be of value to those who are engaged in other than technical schools. 
In spite of their defects, necessary and otherwise, we are glad to be 
able to recommend them. 


(1) Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By J. S. MACKAY, M.A., 
LL.D. (Price 4s. 6d. Chambers.) (2) Arithmetic. By A. V. 
LorHIAN, M.A., B.Sc. (Blackwood.) (3) Advanced Arith- 
metic. By W. W. SrEER. (Ginn.) (4) “Prof. Meiklejohn's 
Series.” —A Short Arithmetic. By G. CHRIsTIAN, B.A., and 
A. H. Baker, B.A. (Price Is. ; with Answers, Is. 6d. Holden.) 
(5) ‘‘ Blackie’s Supplementary Arithmetics.” — Higher Rules. 
(Price 6d.) (6) AL Dougall’s Elementary Mensuration of Plane 
Surfaces for Stages I. and If. (Price 6d.) (7) Arithmetical 
Memoranda, By S. W. FINN, M.A. (Price 2d. Galt.) 

(1) Dr. Mackay is well known to mathematical teachers by his 
valuable edition of the “Elements” of Euclid, and, perhaps, the 
highest praise that can be given to his ‘‘ Arithmetic” is that it is 
a worthy successor to the earlier volume. He divides his subject into fout 
sections, headed ** Integral Numbers," ‘‘ Fractional Numbers," ** Propor- 
tion and its Application," and ‘‘ Irrational Numbers," and leaves it to the 
teacher to select his own course. Several innovations are introduced, 
and a reference to a few of these will, perhaps, enable our readers to form 
some idea of the book. The changes begin almost on the threshold. 
In simple multiplication, where the multiplier contains two or more 
digits, the pupil is taught to begin with the left- instead of the right- 
hand digit—a process with which he generally becomes familiar in 
contracted multiplication of decimals. In long division the divisor 
and quotient are written above the dividend, and connected by the sign 
of multiplication. The method of finding the prime factors of numbers 
less than 22,500 is worthy of notice. Considerable use is made of 
Proportion, in addition to the unitary method, and the unknown quantity 
ìs put in the first, and not in the fourth, term. The extraction of 
roots higher than the third is explained. A step in the right direction 
is the omission of several rarely used tables of measures. We should 
like to, have seen the process carried a little further. Devices for 
shortening work cannot be freely used unless they are often employed ; 
and mechanical work which requires thought frequently results in 
inaccuracy. 

(2) Mr. Lothian departs less widely from the ordinary lines, but he 

done his work carefully ; there are few omissions of any importance 

(a rule for rapidly expressing a sum of money as a decimal of a pound 

IS one), and on every subject there are numerous and very useful 

examples. Without venturing on any comparison between Mr. 

Lothian's book and its many high-class rivals already in use, we think 

that the former deserves a careful examination before a new text-book 

15 adopted. 

(3) An English reader would be misled by the title of this book if he 
expected to find a discussion of the properties of recurring decimals, of 

her mensuration or stocks. The author's object is rather to teach 
the discovery of the relative magnitude of things by means of models 
and guiding questions ; simple ratios, according to him, being the key 
to the solution of all arithmetical problems. The plan is worked out 
elaborately, aided by excellent diagrams. 

` (4) Though founded on the ** New Arithmetic” of Messrs. Christian 

and Collar, published in 1897, this may be regarded as almost a new 
k. It is intended for pupils varying in age from twelve to sixteen ; 

and, while more weight has been attached to practice than to theory, it 

I$ yet claimed that the theory is sound. For the most part this is the 

case ; but the book is marred in one or two places by the same errors 

as its predecessor. We pointed these out in a former notice, and we 
regret to see that the authors have not availed themselves of the 


corrections. In a manual of arithmetic there can hardly fail to be 
points on which authors and reviewers disagree, and slips in printing or 
in calculations are to be expected, but actual errors in theory ought 
surely to be absent. In other respects the authors have endeavoured 
with some success to meet a distinct want. 

(5) This is the third number of the series, and is designed for 
Standard VII. and for several examinations. It consists mainly of 
examples, each set being preceded by one or more worked out in 
illustration, beginning with averages and percentages. Four of the 
Sections are headed: ‘‘ Streams,” *'Time and Work (‘A and B 
Sums’),” ** The Clock," and *'* Trains." 

(6) A compact and useful little book, containing chapters on tra- 
peziums, quadrilaterals, circles, Simson's rule, and land-surveying, in 
addition to those on the simpler geometrical figures. 

(7) A list of arithmetical tables, tests of divisibility, and various rules, 
&c., on which classes should be systematically examined viva voce, 


(1) Euctid’s Elements of Geometry, Books TII. and IV. By CHARLES 
SMITH, M.A., and SorHIE Bryant, D.Sc. (Price 2s. Mac- 
millan.) (2) Zhe Elements of Euclid, Books I-VI. By R. 
LACHLAN, Sc.D. New and Revised Edition. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Arnold.) (3) Plane and Solid Geometry, By G. A. WENTWORTH. 
Revised Edition. (Ginn.) (4) A Simplified Edition of Euclid’s 
Second Book, By A. Harris, M.A. (Price 6d. Simpkin.) 
(5) Geometry for Young Beginners. By F. W. SANDERSON, 
M.A. (Price ts. 4d. mbridge University Press.) 

(1) The second instalment of this edition is in no respect inferior to 
the first, which was noticed in the Journal for July, 1898.  Euclid's 
proofs are discarded or changed wherever they appear to admit of im- 
provement, and there is the same judicious selection of exercises and 
additional theorems. The diagrams are more accurately drawn, but it 
is still possible (as in the figure of III. 7.) to find lines which are 
intended to be equal distinctly differing in length. In the third book 
the principal changes are to be found in Propositions 11 and 12, the 
proofs of which do not involve the assumption that a circle which 
touches another is entirely within or without that other circle. In the 
fourth, the constructions of Propositions II, 12, 15, and 16 are altered 
SO as to bring into greater prominence the fact that their solution 
depends only upon the possibility of dividing four right angles into the 
requisite number of equal parts. 

(2) In the first book several improvements have been introduced in 
the form of additional exercises and supplementary propositions. In 
the second book no change of any importance has been made. The 
next four books, which are before us for the first time, exhibit the value 
of the work more clearly than the others (see the Journa! for July, 
1896). Dr. Lachlan is more conservative in the text than most modern 
editors, but the riders which follow nearly every proposition are 
admirably chosen, and the book is worth possessing for the sake of the 
appendices alone. We have noticed very few omissions or misprints, 
but there are two in III. 7 which ought to be corrected. The diagrams 
are, in places, imperfect ; the thick lines are not always of uniform 
width, and two distinct sizes of lettering are employed. 

(3) In America they take the study of solid geometry more seriously 
than we do in England, and, consequently, their text-books are 
superior to ours. The second part of the work before us (the first 
we noticed in our September number) contains a full and carefully 
written course of solid geometry, resembling that adopted in other 
manuals used in the United States. We have been greatly struck by 
the beauty of the diagrams. Why is it that we are so far behind 
our American colleagues in the matter of illustrating geometrical text- 
books ? 

(4) The plan of this pamphlet is no doubt sound, so far as each 
proposition is made to depend on those which precede it, but there are 
some details with which we do not agree. The eighth proposition is 
excluded, as, according to the author, it is now never read. There 
certainly was a time when it was very often omitted on account of the 
lengthy proof generally given. But good modern editions do not err in 
this respect, and the proposition is valuable as the geometrical 
equivalent of the method of multiplication by quarter-squares. Pro- 
positions 6 and ro should be done in the same way as Propositions 5 
and 9, if only to show the connexion that exists between them. 

(5) We have read this little book with interest and pleasure, and feel 
sure that it will prove a most useful introduction to theoretical and 
Set a geometry. The design is, of course, not new. It is to 
amiliarize young pupils, from eight years old and upwards, with some 
of the main facts of geometry ; and their knowledge is to be obtained 
by their own drawing and measurement. Incidentally, they learn the 
use of the simpler instruments, and lay for themselves a rational founda- 
tion if they wish to proceed to ordinary geometrical drawing. 


Elementary Algebra (to Quadratics). By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and 
G. OsBonN, M.A. (Churchill.) 

The authors of this work are not educational reformers ; but they 
are evidently teachers of long experience, and possess a sympathetic 
grasp of a beginner's difficulties. In other words, the book belongs to 
the modern form of the old type. The treatment of the theory of 
algebra is scanty, while the explanations of the processes/employed are 
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wonderfully clear and simple, and there are numerous sets of carefully 
graduated examples. 


(1) Elementary Trigonometry. | By A. I PRESSLAND, M.A., and 
C. TwEEDIE, M.A., B.Sc. (Oliver & Boyd.) (2) The Preceptors? 
Trigonometry. Edited by W. Briccs, M.A., LL.B. (Price 
2s. 6d. Clive.) 

(1) This volume consists of two parts, the first of which we noticed 
in our September number. The second part is equally good. It 
advances somewhat beyond the limits of elementary trigonometry by 
including chapters on De Moivre's theorem and its applications, and 
on the summation of series. In the former it is assumed that £ is 
subject to the ordinary laws of algebra. 

(2) The second book is hardly more than a reprint of the greater 

rt of ** The Tutorial Trigonometry " by Messrs. Briggs and Bryan ; 

ut the chapters are rearranged so that those relating to the trigono- 
metry of one angle come first in order to prepare the way for the 
earlier study of the practical applications. The book will be useful to 
those students who have this object mainly in view. 


Newmann’s Parsing and Analysis Scheme. A New Grammar. 
By Rev. SvbNEY C. TICKELL. (Price 2s. Newmann.) 

The author, as we gather from the introduction, which is strangely 
sandwiched between ‘‘ Analysis of Sentences and Clauses" and 
** Example of Combined Parsing and Analysis," has attempted a new 
grammar based on the principle of Limitation. His first specimen lesson 
will explain the theory. The class is given the word **ate?' ; “cows” 
is added ‘‘as limiting the eating by exclusion of eating of all other 
eaters”; then ‘‘grass” is added ‘‘as limiting the eating by the ex- 
clusion of all other edibles.” The whole scheme appears to us vitiated 
by a fundamental error both in philology and in pedagogics. The word 
is not the unit of speech, but the sentence. It is just as true to say 
that the verb limits the subject as that the subject limits the verb ; truer 
in such a sentence as ''Cows are graminivorous.” Who shall say 
whether ‘‘ Fire!” is a noun or a verb? Here we have a survival of 
primitive language. ‘‘ Ate"' by itself conveys no more meaning than 
* pub" ; we must add in the one case ‘‘-lican” or ‘‘-lished,” in the 
other ‘‘he, she, or it," to make sense. To change synthesis for 
analysis is a change for the worse. To return from the introduction 
to the first page : the pupil starts by learning by heart a table of par- 
ticulars of parts of speech of which we will give a sample :—** Verb— 
indicative or exclamatory or optative or imperative or conditional or 
obligatory or subjunctive or infinitive or gerund or participle." This is 
cruel sport indeed, as Struwelpeter has it. 


The Principles of Grammar. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Laws of Language by the Idiomatic Method. By HERRERT J. 
DAVENPORT and ANNE M. EMERSON. (Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The title would lead one to expect an advanced treatise on 
philology or metaphysics. The first page, on which the pupil is 
bidden to '' separate the subject from the predicate by two vertical 
lines—thus, **the horse ; runs "—dispels the illusion. But, in spite of 
its elementary character, the work shows thought and originality. To 
quote from the note to the teacher: *''Do not insist greatly upon 
formal classification ; thought, not form, is of leading importance. 

Welcome from the student the wider range of interpretation of the 

sentence under examination. Encourage the pupil to disagree with 

text-book and teacher, and to attempt, on his own responsibility, the 
making of generalizations.” There is a refreshing novelty about these 
instructions. Grammarians, like doctors, differ; but it is seldom that 
they agree to differ, still more seldom that they allow their patients or 
pupils to differ from them. Nor is this mere theory; the authors 
practise what they preach. There is another instruction which, un- 
fortunately, remains, for the most part, a dead letter : ** Look for origins; 
foster the historical method on the part of the student." Neglect of 
origins on the part of the authors accounts for a few extravagances 
which would have made (Quintilian gape and stare. Thus, '*it is 
fairly to be questioned whether the copula is a verb in any sense" 
on the ground that it asserts nothing, and the verb, by definition, is 
the assertive element of a sentence. True the assertive force of 
breathing, existence, is worn to a shadow ; but it is there all the same. 

The opposite doctrine leads to absurdities. —** Is” in ** he is happy ” 

has, we are told, no assertive force; but ‘‘seems’’ in ‘‘ he seems 

happy” has active force. Again, '* I may go” = fieri potest ut eam is 
parsed as a subjunctive mood: while in ** I may go” = /reet mihi ire 

‘t may” is parsed as an independent verb. Here a reference to the 

analogous forms in German would show at once the untenableness of the 

doctrine. There are occasional and rare eccentricities. The body of 
the teaching is thoroughly sound and educed by skilful questioning. 

Grammar teachers, even if they do not see their way to adopt it in 

class, cannot fail to gain from it many useful hints. 


The Children's Book of Moral Lessons. By F. J. Gourp. (7x5in., 
pp. xvi., 189; price 23. Watts & Co.) 

This is a capital little book. The lessons which it contains form the 
first two sections of ** A Plan of Moral Instruction," and appeared last 
year in the columns of the Æthkica? World, They deal with **self- 
control" and ''truthfulness" and all that is closely connected with 
‘hese in conduct. ** Every lesson here given,” we are told, ** has been, in 
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substance, delivered to children's classes in various quarters of London. 
The chief ground of experiment was the Sunday School of the East 
London Ethical Society. The children were mainly drawn from 
working-class families, and they possessed no intellectual distinction." 
This will show that the lessons are not intended for exceptional 
children, but for ordinarily intelligent children between, say, ten and 
fourteen years of age. It shows, besides, that the lessons are the tested 
work of an experienced teacher. The general plan is to tell some short 
anecdote or story from history or fiction; to discuss this and draw 
some conclusions; to discuss the conclusions and add some further 
illustrative stories, and thus to arrive at conclusions somewhat more 
eneral. There is little or no preaching in the book ; the stories and 
illustrations are remarkably well chosen, and there is a wholesome 
vigorous tone throughout. The teacher who uses the book must not 
suppose, however, that he has nothing to do but to retail the chapters. 
He must collect his own stories and substitute them when he thinks 
they are better fitted for his own particular class. And he must be 
very careful not to let the children suppose that, because certain virtues 
and principles of conduct are treated separately, they are not very 
closely interconnected. ** The moral life is one, though our doctrines 
of it may be many." We repeat that the plan and its execution are 
both excellent ; and we trust that Mr. Gould will soon give us the 
other sections of his work, which are briefly sketched in the introduc- 
tion. We heartily recommend the little book. 


Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany. By W. A. SETCHELL. 
(Macmillan. ) : 

The method adopted by the author in this little book is an improve- 
ment on those that usually obtain. The student is here led to a wider 
view of plant life, and to study the parts with reference to their adapt- 
ation to the struggle for existence, and to their fitness to attain the 
single object of the plant, viz., the reproduction of its species. The 
types chosen to illustrate the almost infinite complexity of structures 
employed are very well chosen, and, though the book is written mainly 
for American students, most of the material named is easily procured, 
and in other cases alternative types are given. In the appendix, the 
names of some half a dozen reference books are given, and specified 
pages in each to be read by the student at each stage of his progress. 
Most of the laboratory practice requires little more than a pocket lens 
and the usual teasers. We are much pleased with the little book, and 
recommend it as one in which each page from cover to cover will 
support the interest of the student in this fascinating subject. 


(1) A 7?xt- Boo£ of Agricultural Zoology. By FRED. V. THEOBALD. 
(Price 8s. 6d. Blackwood.) (2) Zhe Principles of Agriculture. 
Edited by L. H. BAILEY. (Price 4s. 6d. net. Macmillan & Co. : 
“ Rural Science Series. ") 

Two very useful books for the practical agriculturist. The first con- 
sists of a general review of the classes into which the animal kingdom is 
divided, with especial reference to those which include species that are 
useful or inimical to the farmer, to which is added an appendix on the 

revention ag destruction of the agricultural pests which frustrate his 
abours. The second is characterized by the speciality that each section 
has been placed in the hands of a specialist in that department of 
agricultural science ; and we have, therefore, the views of the highest 

(American) authorities on such subjects as tillage, manuring, the propa- 

gation of plants, the breeding of domestic animals, &c. Both books 

ought to be useful in imparting to our farmers some knowledge of the 
scientific (in other words, the practical) side of their occupation. 


Luctan’s Wonderland. A Translation of the ‘‘ Vera Historia." By 
Sr. J. B. W. WILLson. Illustrated by A. PAYNE GARNETT. 
(Price Ios. 6d. Blackwood.) 

The Father of Lies, as Lucian might be named, from whom 
Gargantua and Gulliver, Münchausen and Monte Cristo are lineally 
descended, well deserves the honour of reproduction in a sumptuous 
Christmas book. Mr. Willson has given a very free and spirited 
rendering, rather a paraphrase than a translation. For our own part, 
we prefer the more rhythmical periods of old Hickes; but we are 
not boys or girls. Mr. Garnett’s illustrations show fancy and imagin- 
ation, and the ** First of the Vine-women ” has besides beauty of com- 
position. 


Messrs. Black inform us that the price of ** Sea-Dog Readers” is 
Is. net per volume. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The new statute, described in the Oxford correspondence of last 
month, for the institution of the Doctorate in Science and Letters, was 
presented to Congregation on Tuesday, February 6. Rumours of 
opposition had been prevalent, and there was a fairly full gathering of 
members. The statute was proposed by Prof. Poulton, who was one 
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of the chief movers in establishing five years ago the research degrees 
of B.Litt. and B.Sc., of which the present measure is the natural 
sequel. The proposer briefly reviewed the history of the new degrees, 
and clearly expounded the provisions of the statute. It appeared that 
in the five years there had been fifty-four candidates, twenty of whom 
were Oxford men, and that, of these, thirteen had already completed 
their course, and obtained the degree of Bachelor. These figures are an 
ample justification of the earlier measure, and sufficiently indicate that 
the time has come to complete the original scheme. When Prof. 
Poulton sat down there was a short pause ; but the expected opposition 
did not arise, and the preamble of the statute was carried nem. con. 

The second stage was taken on February 20, when a still larger Con- 
gregation met to consider the various amendments of which notice had 
been given. The most important of these was one which proposed to 
allow professors and heads of colleges or halls to supplicate for the new 
Doctorate without fulfilling the main condition : that is to say, in the 
words of the statute, without ‘‘ submitting evidence of their fitness for 
the degree to the approval of the Board of Faculty," such evidence 
being '* published papers or books containing an original contribution 
to the advancement of learning or science." To put it briefly, it was 
proposed to enable professors and heads to obtain research degrees 
without evidence of research, because it was convenient for them to be- 
come Doctors. The amendment proposed to admit these privileged 
persons ''iure loci et dignitatis," or, as Prof. Holland in a pungent 
speech suggested it should be read, ** iure inertiz et ignorantiz." Prof. 
Pelham (who belongs to both classes for whom relief was sought) 
attacked the amendment most forcibly, pointing out that such a back 
door to the new Doctorate would deprive it of all value, and that no 
head or professor had either asked for the privilege or, if it were offered, 
** would touch it with a punt pole." The reluctance to spoil the new 
degrees, in order to provide a decoration that nobody wanted, was 
generally shared by Congregation, and the amendment was rejected 
by 126 to 34. Two more amendments of no general interest, regulat- 
ing status and costume of the future Doctors, were also thrown out by 
substantial majorities, and a proposal to increase the fee from £25 to 
the prohibitive figure of Z40 was also negatived by a vote of nearly 3 
to I. The above result was eminently satisfactory, and there now 
seems a good prospect of the statute being carried successfully through 
its remaining stages. 

Another statute of some importance, and intended, like the research 
degrees, to open to outsiders opportunities of higher study, at present 
restricted to Oxford men, was promulgated on the same day, and the 
preamble peus without opposition. This was a proposal to make the 
degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. accessible to graduates of other Uni- 
versities who, without taking the Oxford B.A., have studied law in the 
University. It was backed by the Faculty of Law, proposed by the 
Warden of All Souls, and supported in a striking speech by Prof. 
Dicey, to whese initiative the whole scheme was understood to be due. 
There is good ground for believing that there is a strong demand for 
some such arrangement to meet the needs of law students from America 
and the Colonies, and there is no reason why, when once the scheme is 
established, the opportunity should not be found valuable by graduates 
of many European Universities. 

Another loss to Oxford, in addition to the long list given in my letter 
of last month, has been sustained by the death of Sir William Hunter. 
To many who knew something of the range and value of his work, it 
must have come as a matter of no less surprise than regret that he had 
not reached the age of sixty. Alike as Civil Servant, biographer, 
statistician, historian of India, and publicist (he contributed the weekly 
article on India in the 7times), he showed a rare combination of 
knowledge, administrative experience, conscientious labour, and dis- 
tinguished literary powers. His untimely death is deplored by a large 
circle of friends, particularly in Oxford, where he lived for many years, 
and near which he had built himself a beautiful home on the slope of 
Wytham Hill. 

An interesting ceremony was performed in the Union Debating Hall 
on February 14, when the Gladstone bust was unveiled by Sir William 
Anson, M.P. for the University. It was at All Souls that Mr. Glad- 
stone was entertained at his Jast memorable visit to Oxford. The 
Warden, as all Oxford men know, is a most graceful and finished 
speaker ; and in the course of an excellent address, delivered to a large 
gathering, he touched on some of the most striking features in the 
character and career of one of the greatest of Oxford’s sons, particu- 
larly dwelling on his life-long devotion to his old University. 

Among recent appointments the following may deserve mention :— 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert, one of the Electors to Indian Readership ; Sir 
W. J. Herschel, Curator of Indian Institute ; Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, 
Governor of Five Southwark Schools; Mr. W. B. Ker, to deliver the 
Taylorian Lecture on ** Boccaccio " ; Mr. H. T. Gerrans, to represent 
the Council on E Scholarship Board instituted by the Incorpor- 
ated Association of Headmasters ; the Warden of All Souls and the 
Registrar, to represent the Council at the jubilee service of the North 
London Collegiate and Camden Girls! Schools ; the Bishop of South- 
well, Governor of Sir John Port's Charity in Etwall and Repton ; Sir 
W. Markby, Perpetual Curator of the Indian Institute; Mr. C. H. 
Firth, Ford's Lecturer in English History for the ensuing year. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Senate has resolved, by 161 votes to 129, that the order of 
merit in the Mathematical Tripos shall not be &bolished ; and, by 151 
votes to 130, that the scope of the present examination for Part I. shall 
not be diminished. The cardinal proposals of the Mathematical Board 
have thus been rejected, and the Senior Wranglership is preserved. 
The rearrangements in Part II. put forward by the Board were 
carried without a division; but it is doubtful whether they will now 
come into effect. Part I. is to be held sacred, notwithstanding the 
almost unanimous opinion of the mathematical professors and lecturers 
that it works detriment to the progress of math ematical science in 
Cambridge. The day of voting, February 15, was inclement, or a 
larger contingent of non-residents would probably have come up for the 
delence of the Palladium ; as it was, there were many unfamiliar faces 
in the Senate House. To judge by the arguments published by the 
non-placets, the maintenance of an old tradition concerned them more 
nearly than the interests of abstract science. 

Meanwhile, the Historical Board, taking heart of grace from the 
manifest repugnance of the Senate to classification by brackets or 
groups, have proposed that in the History Tripos each class shall 
appear without the obnoxious divisions. Perhaps it will not be long 
before the Classical Board follows the same example, and a candidate 
who attains the standard of a First Class will then be allowed to enjoy 
his distinction sams phrase and without a difference. 

The Vice-Chancellor has nominated six undergraduates and four 
Bachelors for commissions in the Royal Artillery; the list includes the 
prospective ‘‘stroke” of the University boat and a number of rowing 
** captains” and other athletic champions. The Council of the Senate 
have, moreover, intimated their willingness to make concessions in the 
way of granting terms or permission to ‘‘degrade” to undergraduates 
unable by reason of military duty to keep actual residence. 

The Teachers’ Training Syndicate have issued the list of successful 
candidates for the Examination in the Theory, History, and Practice of 
Education held last December. It includes one man and fifty-one 
women. Thirty-two women have also obtained the Certificate of 
Practical Efficiency. 

Dr. Schechter, Reader in Talmudic, whose discoveries in connexion 
with the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus have brought fame to him- 
self and to the Semitic School of the University, and whose recent con- 
veyance to the Library of the vast collection of manuscripts obtained 
by him from the Genizah of Old Cairo is in the remembrance of all, has 
been offered an attractive post in another institution. The Board of 
Oriental Studies, regarding his possible departure as a ‘‘ serious 
calamity," has moved the Senate to recognize the merits and retain the 
services of so eminent a scholar by raising the stipend of his readership 
to £450 a year. As Dr. Schechter has elected to give gratuitously his 
services in identifying and cataloguing the manuscripts, the augmen- 
tation is not lavish ; but it is earnestly hoped that it may for the present 
suffice to keep hiin in Cambridge. 

The Board of Electors to University Livings, consisting of four clergy- 
men and five laymen, was successfully appointed on February 15, not- 
withstanding a somewhat futile opposition, by 77 votes to 8. 

The Chancellor, in his statutory capacity of interpreter of the 
University Statutes, has given decisions on two points which have been 
warmly debated in certain quarters. The first deals with the position 
and functions of a deputy-professor. Can he, and is he bound to, 
do all that the professor himself is statutably enjoined to do ; or can the 
latter reserve or resume certain of his functions while the deputy is in 
office? The answer is clear. The deputy ¢s professor for all purposes. 
The professor himself is meanwhile in a state of suspended animation ; 
he cannot depute some things and retain others. The second question 
asked is whether a reader—and, by parity of construction, a professor— 
can be debarred from acting as a ** coach " and taking fees from private 
pupils. The answer again is definite. The University has no power 
to make rules prohibiting the coaching of private pupils. So long as 
the reader or professor fulfils all his academic duties satisfactorily, the 
residue of his time is his own. It is reported that the trouble has arisen 
over the coaching of Newnham and Girton students for University 
examinations by official teachers, who do not, in general, accept under- 
graduates as private pupils. The Chancellor says, in effect, that such 
teachers are om to give private instruction to both classes of students ; 
and this seems the fairest way out of the difficulty. 

The return of our Professor of Physiology, Sir Michael Foster, as 
Member for the University of London will addtothe number of extraneous 
duties which have fallen to his share. He is President of the British 
Association, Gifford Lecturer at Glasgow, and Secretary of the Royal 
Society, as well as a member of one or two Royal Commissions. It 
is rumoured that, in the interest of his important department, whose 
extent and complexity demand continuous supervision, he may apply 
for the appointment of a deputy for at least the busier portion of the 
year. The Professor's academic services have been manifold, and it 
is not likely that the University will refuse to give him a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility. At the same time, it is 
bound to safeguard the welfare of his department, by placing over 
it a resident head. 
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The opening of the Hopkinson Building of the Engineering School 
by Lord Kelvin, on February 2, was made an occasion of much con- 
gratulation to Prof. Ewing and his staff, who have now firmly established 
the department in the favour of the University. Principal Hopkinson, of 
Owens College, and his nephew spoke touchingly in acknowledgment 
of the tributes paid to their brother and father, whose labours on behalf 
of applied science in general and of this department in particular had 
been dwelt upon by Lord Kelvin, the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of 
Trinity, and others. <A large concourse of graduates and others filled 
the new rooms, and duly admired their fine proportions and equipment. 
Prof. Ewing referred with just pride to the fact that, though the entire 
group of buildings had cost some £12,000, the University had been 
called on to contribute some £1,500 only; the rest had come from 
wealthy engineers and others, who had thus given earnest of their faith 
in the importance of scientific training on academic lines for men pre- 
paring to enter the engineering profession. 

The evening of February 7 saw the Senate House crowded to the 
ceiling with an enthusiastic audience of undergraduates and dons, who 
met under the presidency of the Vice-Chancellor to urge on the Govern- 
ment the desirability of increasing the ‘‘ establishment” of the Univer- 
sity Volunteer Corps from six hundred to a thousand men. Past and 
present officers of the corps, Profs. Jebb and Ball, and favourites of the 
towing-path and football-field spoke in eager terms of the nation's need 
for well trained officers and the readiness of the University to contribute 
to the supply. But the Corps has had to stop recruiting, though 
hundreds are pressing for admission to the ranks; the War Office 
regulations block the way. Enlargement, freedom from irrelevant 
territorial bonds, and full equipment for all branches of military service 
were the demands that were formulated and endorsed by the entire 
assembly. If the military authorities are wise, they will not hesitate to 
take advantage of the prevalent keenness of academic youth to turn 
their athletic activity to patriotic uses. 

The Union has taken a new departure by inviting orators from the 
sister society of Edinburgh University to take part in a set debate. The 
Cambridge speakers put forward the paradox ** That in the constitution 
of an ideal University colleges should have no place.” This motion 
the Edinburgh President, who knows what a non-collegiate University 
means, chivalrously opposed. He and his colleagues spoke to such 
good purpose, whether nominally on the one side or on the other, that 
the House took their lead, and rejected the motion by 88 votes to 16. 
After this the foundation of colleges in the Northern capital should be 
only a question of time—and money. 

Two Bills now before Parliament have caused no small alarm in the 
town, county, and University. They are promoted by the South Essex 
water authorities, who seek power to draw fifteen million gallons a day 
from the sources of the Cam. It issaid that the minimum flow through 
the Cambridge locks is eight million gallons a day ; and the prospect of 
the conversion of the river bed into a summer wady is naturally 
looked upon with dismay by the borough and the University alike. 
Petitions against the Bills are being promoted from many sides. 

Dr. Emil Reich, whom Lord Acton describes as a specialist in uni- 
versal history, has given a course of stimulating lectures in Emmanuel 
College on ** Some Fundamental Problems of Classical Antiquity and the 
Near Orient from novel points of view." They have produced a great 
impression on classical and historical students, who have thronged to 
hear the learned and witty lecturer. 

The ‘‘ Agamemnon " is to be produced in November next, and the 
enrolment of cast and chorus has already begun. Sir Hubert Parry has 
undertaken to write the incidental musia 

The following appointments and elections are announced :—Mr. 
Rajappayya Narayanan, King’s, Member's Prize for an English essay on 
** Montesquieu and his Influence on Political Thought" ; Lord Lister 
and Dr. Humphry to be Electors to the Chair of Pathology ; Mr. 
W. H. Gunston, St. John's, to be a Governor of St. Olave's School ; 
the Rev. G. Swift, Emmanuel, to be Vicar of Morville, Hereford ; 
Mr. E. Harrison and Mr. R. K. Gaye, Trinity, to be Chancellor's 
Classical Medallists ; Mr. T. G. Johnson, Jesus, to be Pitt Scholar; 
Mr. W. Rennie, Trinity, to be Porson Scholar; Mr. F. H. Marshall, 
Emmanuel, to be Davies Scholar ; Mr. C. H. Robinson, Trinity, to be 
Lecturer in Hausa; Mr. Frederic Harrison to be Rede Lecturer ; 
Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, St. John's, to be Lecturer in History ; Mr. 
C. J. B. Gaskoin, Jesus, to be Hulsean Prizeman; Mr. F. W. Head, 
Emmanuel, to be Prince Consort Prizeman and Seeley Medallist, and 
Mr. T. S. Roberts, Peterhouse, to be Prince Consort Prizeman ; Mr. 
e L. Dickinson, king's, to be a member of the General Board of 

tudies. 


COLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE. 


On February 8 the past and present students of College Hall, Lon- 
don, gave an entertainment, when dramatic dialogues were acted and 
character songs were sung. The ** Absent-Minded Beggar” was sung, 
and the collection for the War Fund realized £5. 10s. At the business 
meeting of the College Hall Old Students' Association it was decided 
to make a donation from the balance in hand of the Association towards 
the deficit on the foundation account of College Hall. This deficit had 
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been caused by structural alterations which had added greatly to the 
comfort of the students. The treasurer of College Hall, in acknowledg- 
ing this donation from the Old Students' Association, said how greatly 
the Council felt touched by this mark of loyalty and continued affection 
and interest on the part of former students of the Hall. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 


The Historical and Archeological Essay Prize has been adjudged to 
Miss W. M. L. Hutchinson for an essay on ‘‘ ;Eacus, a Judge of the 
Underworld." ,The Gibson Greek Testament Prize has been adjudged 
to Miss M. Rhys for an essay on ** The New Testament Conception of 
the Logos—its sources and contents.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen has lost its venerable Principal, Sir William Geddes. He 
was a student of Aberdeen University ; he was for a short time Rector 
of Aberdeen Grammar School, and became Professor of Greek in 
the University in 1855. After thirty years’ work in that office, he was 
made Principal in 1885. As professor he did much for the study of 
Greek in a University long better known for its Latin, and published, 
among other works, an edition of Plato's ** Ph:edo," and a book on the 
Homeric problem. As Principal he has been noted as a skilful 
administrator, and devoted himself to the material extension of his Uni- 
versity. He was knighted in 1892. 

The chair of the Practice of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh 
is vacant by the death of Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, who has held 
the Professorship since 1876. He was well known as a consulting 
physician. 

The Inter-University Conference of the Students’ Representative 
Councils met this year in St. Andrews. The subject which attracted 
most attention was the ‘‘ Scottish Students’ Song Book "— a very good 
subject. The Conference does not appear to have stirred any very deep 
academical problems. The demand that class examination papers 
should always be returned ‘‘ marked and corrected was again made. 
If this means a great zeal to get educational help cut of examinations, it 
is a sensible demand, though it may sometimes, in large classes, be in- 
convenient to fulfil it. It is to be feared, however, that the demand 
arises rather from the horrible atmosphere of small jealousy and 
suspicion created by the system of class prizes. It is a system which 
survives from a time when hardly any one took the degree, when there 
was no ** honours” degree at all, and hardly any University prizes and 
scholarships. ... Now students have quite enough stimulus without 
the intrusion of competition into the class. But it will probably be 
difficult for one University to begin the reform unless the others 
will join. 

The question of the place of modern languages in the bursary ex- 
amination is at present occupying attention in all the Universities. On 
this something more must be said at another time. 


IRELAND. 


Much satisfaction is felt with the answer of the Chief Secretary to 
Mr. Field, shortly after the opening of Parliament, on the subject of the 
changes in the intermediate system. He announced that the Irish 
Government had approved the Report of the Intermediate Education 
Commission, and that a Bill would shortly be brought in to confer on 
the Commissioners the additional powers they require. Since this 
statement the serious illness of Mr. Balfour has occurred, and there are 
rumours that he may be obliged to resign office. However, in answer 
to another question recently put to the Government, it was stated that 
the Bill would very shortly be brought in. When it is passed, there 
will be nothing to prevent the Commissioners from carrying into effect 
their recommendations. What the results will be of the elaborate 
system they propose to establish must largely depend on the practical 
details, the methods and men they employ, in reducing it to practice. 

The Government, it was announced in the House, have also sanctioned 
a large scheme put forward by the Commissioners of National Education 
for carrying into effect the recommendations of the Manual Instruction 
Commission. It is hoped that this means that the Treasury will be 
willing to give the additional funds needed for the purpose. 

Many wild rumours have been current as to what the changes in 
primary education will be, and it is said they will come into effect in 
April. The Gaelic League, and other promoters of the movement for 
preserving the Irish language, are carrying on an active agitation for 
securing at this juncture the recognition of Irish in the National schools. 
They claim that in Irish-speaking districts the children shall be taught 
in Irish, and that in other parts of the country Irish shall have a place 
among other optional subjects and due encouragement ; in short, that 
the same treatment sball be given to the native language of the original 
people of Ireland as is given in Wales to Welsh. 

They are likely to succeed in these reasonable demands. The 
absurdity of teaching children only speaking Irish solely in English is 
recognized now by almost every one ; 1s condemned even by Prof. Atkin- 

(Continued on page 192.) 
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MAPS NOW READY. 


GALLIA ... bu E - is One sheet, 25. cloth; s. met paper. 
BRITANNIA One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. met paper. 


HISPANIA 


NoRTHERN ITALY 
ITALIA SUI AND SICILY } 


One sheet, 2s. cloth; xs. net paper. 


Two sheets tn ome case, 3s. cloth; 
18. 6d. met paper. 


MAPS AT PRESENT IN PREPARATION. 


Two sheets im ome case, 3s. cloth; 


NORTHERN GREECE 
1s. 6d. net paper. 


GRAECIA | SouTH AND PELO- 
PONNESUS 


ASIA MINORanp MAREAEGAEUM { Two Maps on ome sheet, 2s. cloth; 


1s. net paper. 
GERMANIA, RHAETIA, ILLY 


MOESIA, &c. RIA, ] One sheet, as. cloth; 15. net paper. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different Two Maps on ome sheet, 28. cloth; 
epochs) 1s. net paper. 

PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND PART OF 
MESOPOTAMIA, AND A Mar } Three nar on one sheet, 25. cloth ; 
SHOWING ST. PAUL's VOYAGES 15. net paper. 

EGYPT AND THE EASTERN EM. Two Maps om one sheet, 25. cloth; 
PIRES 15. net paper. 


An Index is bound in each case. 


*,* By cloth is meant, that the map is both mounted on cloth and also bound in a cloth case. By paper is meant, that the map is bound, unmounted, in a paper case. 
Where there are two or more maps on one sheet there are also two or more indexes—one for each. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Latin Course. 


The Young Beginners Course. 2s. each. 
1, First Latin Book. Grammar, Easy 3. Third Latin Book. Exercises on 
Questions, Exercises, and Vocabu- ! the Syntax, with Vocabularies. 
laries. 4. Fourth Latin Book. A Latin Vo- 
2. Second Latin Book. An Easy cabulary for Beginners, arranged 
Latin Reading Book. with Analysis according to Subjects and Etymolo- 
of Sentences. gies. 


Principia Latina. Part I. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, 
Vocabularies, &c.  Thirty-eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. ArrENDix TO Part I. 
Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. Part Il. A First 
Reading Book. 3s. 6d. Part III. A First Verse Book. 3s. 6d. Part IV. 
Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Trans- 
lation into Prose. 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. For the Use of Colleges and the Higher 
Forms in Schools. Thoroughly Revised and partly Rewritten. 6s. 

mailer Latun Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. Twenty-third 

ition, 3s. 6d. 


Translation at Sight; or, Aids to Facility in che Translation of Latin. Pas- 
sages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanations, Notes, &c. By Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. Crown 8vo, as. 


A Ohild's First Latin Book. Comprising Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjec- 
tives, with the Verbs. With ample and varied practice of the easiest kind. 
Both Old and New Order of Cases given. By T. D. Hatt, M.A. Enlarged 
Edition, including the Passive Verb. 16mo, zs. 


English Course. 

School Manual of English Grammar. With Historical Introduction, 
Copious Exercises, and Appendices. Eighth Edition, carefully Revised. 3s. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Blementary Schools. With 
numerous Exercises and carefully graduated Parsing Lessons. ıs. 

Manual of English Composition. With Illustrations and Practical 
Exercises. 3s. 6d. 

French Course. 

French Principia. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. ArrENDIx TO Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. Part II. A French Reading 
Book, with Etymological Dictionary. 4s. 6d. Part III. Prose Composition. 


4s. 6d. 

Students' French Grammar. Practical and Historical. For the Higher 
Forms. With an Introduction by M. LITTRÉ. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 


French Stumbling Blocks and Hnalish Stepping Stones. By 
Francis TARVER, M.A., late Senior French Master at Eton College. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

German Course. 

German Principia. Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 

Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. Part II. Reading Book, with Dictionary. 


3s. 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 3s. 6d. 


Greek Course. 

Initia Greeca. Parti. A First Greek Course, containing Accidence, Rules 
of Syntax, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Edited and carefully Revised through- 
out Francis Brooks, M.A., Lecturer in Classics at University College, 
Bristol, and formerly Classical Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. 
APPENDIX TO PART Y. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers, 2s. 6d. 
ParTII. A Reading Book. 3s. 6d. Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 


italian Course. 

Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in part Rewritten. By C. F. Coscia, 
Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 3s. 6d. Parr II. A Reading 
Book. 3s. 6d 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionary of Proper 
Names. Thirty-eighth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Smaller Hnglish-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. A companion to the 
foregoing. Seventeenth Edition. 

Concise Diction of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Tho. 
roughly revised and in the most part re-written (1858) by F. WARRE CoRNisH, 
M.A, Vice-Provost of Eton. Profusely Illustrated from the best examples of 
Objects of Antiquity. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Abridged 
from his larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and Geo- 
graphy. Compiled from his larger Dictionaries. ith 750 Woodcuts. 
8vo, 18s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Abridged from the above Work. With 
200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Condensed from the larger Work. 
For Families and Students. With Mapsand 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. Abridged from the larger Work. For 
Schools and Young Persons. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HEnglish-Latin Gradus or Verse Dictionary for Schools. By A. C. 
INGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Eton College, 
and the late H. G. WiNTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, gs. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S SMALLER MANUALS. 


A Smaller History of England. From the Earliest Times to 1887. 
Revised by RicuARD LopcE, Professor uf Modern History in the University of 
Glasgow, formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 4 Coloured 
Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. Revised by G. E. Martnpin, M.A., sometime Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. With 2 Coloured Maps, 12 Plans, and 5 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller History of Rome. From the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. Revised by A. H. J. Gk&ENIDcGE, M.A., Fellow of | 
Hertford College, Oxford. With Coloured Map, 6 Plans, and 66 Illustrations, 
many from Photographs of Italy at the present day. Crown qoe. 6d. 

A Smaller Ancient History of the Hast. From the Earliest Times 
to the Conquest of Alexander the Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By Puictre SMiTH, B.A. With 7o 
Woodcuts. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Histo of English Literature. Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our 
Chief Writers, and an Account of their Works. By James RowrEgv. Small 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Short Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the Chief 
Authors, and arranged Chronologically, from the earliest Saxon Chronicles to 
the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. With Explanatory Notes. By James 
RowLEv. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Manual of Ancient Geography. Drawn up chiefly for 
the Lower Forms in Schools. By Canon Bevan, M.A. With 30 Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Beripture History of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. With Coloured Maps and many new Illustrations from Photographs. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Smaller Classical Mythology. Illustrated with Translations from the 
Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. By H. R. Lock woop. With go 
Woodcuts. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


MRS. MARKHAM'S CELEBRATED HISTORIES. 


A History of Hngland. From the First Invasion by the Romans down to 
the year 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With 100 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A History of France. From the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cæsar down to 
the year 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. With 7o Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 

A History of Germany. From its Invasion by Marius down to the com- 
pletion of Cologne Cathedral in the year 1880. With 50 Woodcuts Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


Mr. Murray's Illustrated Educational List can be obtained post free on application. 
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son. Much encouragement, too, is afforded by an address delivered by 
Dr. Starkie at the Glasnevin Model Farm recently, on the occasion of 
the last giving of prizes there before the handing over of the institution 
to the new Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

Dr. Starkie, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and then President 
of Queen's College, Galway, was appointed Resident Commissioner of 
National Education about a year ago, and has been doing: excellent 
work since his appointment. He came at a happy moment, when a 
new spirit had arisen among the Board and valuable changes were being 
framed: His address at Glasnevin was the most sensational, perhaps, 
that any official has ever delivered in Dublin, so frank and full of sweet 
reasonableness was it, so unlike the usual empty, dry, conventional 

ublic speeches. It showed a true appreciation of what real education 
is, and much insight into the methods by which it must be carried out 
in Ireland. 

The appointment of Mr. T. P. Gill to the important post of Secretary 
to the new Department of Agriculture and Industries has been attacked 
by the extreme Conservatives, on the grounds that thirteen years ago 
he was an active Nationalist member of Parliament, and by a few ex- 
treme Nationalists, because they regard it as an abandonment of 
principle on his part to take office under Government. None, however, 
denies that he is the best man for the post. He left politics at the time 
of the Parnell split, and since then has worked with striking ability 
and devotion with Mr. Horace Plunkett in the improvement of Irish 
agriculture. He spent a long time in France, Denmark, and Belgium, 
studying foreign scientific methods; and the most valuable part of 
the Recess Committee's Report was written by him. His ap- 
pointment is of much importance in Irish education; for it is 
chiefly in organizing technical and agricultural instruction and co- 
ordinating it with national and intermediate education that his work 
will lie. On the best authority, it may be stated that the appointment 
was made not only on account of Mr. Gill’s general ability and ex- 
perience and his interest in, and knowledge of, education at home and 
abroad, but also because he is a Roman Catholic thoroughly conversant 
with the point of view of the Catholic bishops and educational 
authorities. Unless the training to be given by the Department be 
brought into harmony with Irish ideas, it will, of course, fail, as so 
many attempts have failed, to do any real good in the country. 

The Royal University has issued the list of its examiners for 1900. 
Most of the well known names appear. Some astonishment is felt that 
no ladies are oe except Dr. Annie Patterson in Music. It was 
expected that the women ex-Junior Fellows whom the Senate have not 
elected to Senior Fellowships would have been appointed examiners, 
but this has not been done. 

The new buildings of Alexandra College are now almost completed. 
They are extremely handsome, and include a picturesque porch, hall, 
and staircase, a beautiful hall for meetings, &c., many new class-rooms, 
studios, and music-rooms, and a new cloak-room and gymnasium. 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRMINGHAM, KING EDWARD’s HIGH ScHOOL.—For the first 
time since his serious illness last autumn, Mr. Vardy met the school at 
' the beginning of this term. He has now left for a month's change, 
and his place is taken by the second master, Mr. Levett, and Mr. 
R. W. Reynolds, an old captain of the school. Mr. E. Carter, who 
retired after nearly thirty-nine years' service, has been replaced by Mr. 
C. H. Heath, and an additional class master has been appointed in Mr. 

. H. Manton, a former cricket captain. The great loss to both 
masters and boys caused by the death of Mr. W. G. Woollcombe is 
noticed in another column. The following telegram was sent on 
February 17 to an old Edwardian : ** Kekewich, Kimberley. Birming- 
ham School congratulates." 

BLACKBURN HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.— At the Blackburn High 
School for Girls an entertainment was given in aid of the War Fund, 
on Wednesday evening, February 7, by the Old Girls! Association. 
The programme included tableaux, songs, orchestral music, and a farce. 
The entertainment was held in the school hall, which was filled by an 
enthusiastic audience. The sum realized for the War Fund was £32. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES' COLLEGE. —University of London Matricula- 
tion Examination, Division I.: Rosetta Jane Bannister, Helen 
Davidson (former pupil); Division IT. : Fanny May Champion. Société 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Grand Concours, 
1899: Norah G. D. A. Benecke, Gold Medal; Dorothy E. Heywood, 
second in order for Silver Medal, second for conversation; G. Dae, 
E. F. Heywood, second in literature ; Marjory Somerville, Christobel 
Robinson, certificates. 

CroyDON HIGH SCHOOL.—In the January Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the London University, Elsie Layman passed in Division I. ; 
Dorothy Benton and Rebecca Cripps in Division II. 

GOWERTON COUNTY SCHOOL.—The numbers have steadily in- 
creased, and now amount to 103. Four boys entered for the London 
Matriculation in January last, and all were successful. Joshua Gelly, 
William G. Tonner, D. W. Jones were placed in the First Division, 
and Percy Brett in the Second. 


HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN Lvos.—Edward Fisher has 
passed the First Division, Matriculation, London University. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—J. R. Barrow has gained a classical 
scholarship at Queens’ College, Cambridge, and B. P. Blackett one at 
University college: Oxford. The following recent members of the 
Army Class—H. K. Joll, W. C. H. Cree, k. M. Potter, A. A. Huyshe 
—have passed into Woolwich. J. Bois and A. N. Kerr have passed 
straight into Sandhurst ; and C. D. Evans, R. C. Ross, J. W. Snepp, 
and T. R. H. Keppel, recent members of the Army Class, and J. P. 
Wilson, T. E. Hulbert, and E. L. Hughes (University candidates). 
L. Blaikie, M.A., has been appointed a Civil Service Examiner ; his 
place has been taken by J. C. Alsop, M.A. of Merton College, Oxford. 
On January 23 the new reading-room was opened, after lunch in the 
College Hall. Speeches were made by the Master, Sir E. Nepean, 
O.M. (Chairman of the O.M. Committee), the Lord Bishop of Salis- 
bury (Chairman of the Council), F. E. Thompson, Esq., and C. M. 
Bull, Esq. (former members of the staff). The reading-room (with a 
racquet court already built) completes the gift of Old Marlburians to the 
college in honour of its jubilee, 1893. It is a fine room, designed by 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, with class-rooms on the ground floor. 

Sr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— Margaret 
McCosh has passed the London University Matriculation Examination 
in the First Class. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—An old mathematical master of 
University College School (1865-1888) died on February 15—Mr. J. J. 
Walker, M.A. T.C.D., F.R.S., President of the London Mathe- 
matical Society, 1889. G. A. Ferrand, who was in the school from 
1883 to 1887, has been killed at Ladysmith. He was a journalist, and 
volunteered for the front. He was captain of the school. All three 
candidates in the recent contest for the Parliamentary representation of 
London University, Sir Michael Foster, Dr. Collins, and Mr. Busk, 
are Old Boys. Lectures: On January 23, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant on 
her Mission to Crete; on February 16, by Mr. J. C. Cropper, on 
* Coloration in Animals”; on February 27, by James Baker, 
F.R.G.S., F. R.Hist.S., on ‘* Egypt of To-day.” 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—The following have been elected to 
Queen's Scholarships : O. C. Chapman, Town boy; W. J. Bonser, 
Mr. Allen's, Temple Grove; E. C. Chesney, All Hallows, Honiton ; 
H. T. Tizard, Town boy ; A. C. Bottomley, Mr. Gardner's, Weston- 
super-Mare; S. D. Charles, Mr. Morgan-Browne's, Hunstanton. 
Elected to exhibitions: R. Hackforth, St. Dunstan's, Catford ; 
H. I. P. Hallett, Town boy. A. C. L. Wood, H. G. Quin, and 
N. G. B. Lechmere have been admitted to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. R. K. Gaye, scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
won the Chancellor’s Medal. 

WIGAN, CHURCH HIGH Scuoor.—In December a sale was held 
of the dolls dressed during the term by Form HI., and of the 
pinafores made by Forms II.A. and II.B. The proceeds, amounting 
to more than £6, were given to the local War Fund. On January 
22 the annual prize distribution took place. Miss Cropper, of Kendal, 
gave away the prizes. On February 15 Mr. Staflord Webber gave 
a delightful recital of scenes from ** As You Like It" to the upper 
school, and some Old Girls and other friends. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for February is awarded to “ Bruce." 

The winner of the Translation Prize for January is C. Law- 
rence Ford, Esq., 3 Sydney Buildings, Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for October is Dr. R. L. Batter- 
bury, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


O süsse Mutter, 

Ich kann nicht spinnen, 
Ich kann nicht sitzen 
Im Stüblein innen, 

Im engen Haus ! 

Es stockt das Rádchen, 
Es reisst das Fadchen— 
O süsse Mutter, 

Ich muss hinaus ! 


Der Frühling gucket 
Hell durch die Scheiben ; 
Wer kann nun sitzen, 
Wer kann nun bleiben 
Und fleissig sein ? 
O lass mich gehen 
Und lass mich sehen, 
Ob ich kann fliegen 
Wie Vogelein ! 
O lass mich sehen, 
O lass mich lauschen 
Wo Liiftlein wehen, 
Wo Bachlein rauschen, 
Wo Blümlein blühn ! 
Lass sie mich pflücken 
Und schön mir schmücken 
Die braunen Locken 
Mit buntem Griin. 

(Continued on page 194.) 
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From WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S 
LIST OF BOOKS ON THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


HUGENE'S STUDENTS COMPARATIVH GRAM- 
MAR OF THH FRENOH LANGUAGH, with an Historical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With 
Exercises. By G. EucENE FASNACHT, late French Master in Westminster 
School. Twentieth Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
Or. separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, zs. 6d. 

“In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 
we have as yet seen. . . . The book is likely to be useful to all who wish either 
to learn or to teach the French language.'— AtAhe»eu»t. 

** The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is 
being made in the teaching of modern languages. . The rules and observa- 
tions are all scientifically classified and explained. . . . It is one that we can 
strongly recommend for use in the higher forms of large schools." — Educational 
Times. à 


THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCH READ- 
ER, for the Use of Public Schools. By Lton Decvsos, M.A., late of King's 
College, London. 1.—First Year: Anecdotes, Tales, Historical Pieces. Edited 
with Notes and a complete Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

II.—Second Year: Historical Pieces and Tales 180 pages. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 

* It would be no easy matter to finda French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos. The contents, which have been selected 
with great care and judgment from authors of the highest standing, consist of por- 
tions of history, biography, anecdotes, and fiction, full of interest, and written in the 
purest French. 9 The arrangement of the materials is no less bappy than 
their selection, the shorter extracts being often grouped under general heads and 
carefully graduated in difficulty.” —A thenanm. 

* This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student's mind. 
n. volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement." — Journal of 

dwca tion. 


BUGENE'S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French 
Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to tbe ''Student's Com- 
parative French Grammar.” Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HUGEHNN'S PRENCH RHADBHR, for Beginners. Anecdotes 
and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Lton Dkrs0s, 
Mon of BE Britannia, late of King's College. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ROGET c. F.). — AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENOH. By F. F. RoGET, of Geneva University, Late Tutor for Com- 
pute Philology, Edinburgh. History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 

hird Edition, with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROGET (F. F.).—FIRST STHPS IN FRENOH HIS- 
TORY, LITHRATURH, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates fof 


the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations, the various Universities’ Local 
Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Third Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BOIBLLE (James). — FRENCH COMPOSITION 
THROUGH LORD MAOAULAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with 
Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by JaM&s BoiErLLE, B.A. Univ. Gall., Senior 
French Master, Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. éd. 
Vol. III. Lord Olive. 3s. 
“This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best anes of its class that we have seen. . . . We can pronounce the equi- 
valence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just."— Saturday Review. 


VIOTOR HUGO.—LES MISÉRABLES. Les Principaux 
pisodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BoiELLE, Officier d'Académie. 
Second Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO. -NOTRE-DAMEB DH PARIS. Adapted 

for the use of Schools and Colleges. By J. BoigtLE. 2 Vols. Crown Bvo, each 3s. 

Vol. II. contains LA QUESTION, ASILE DÉLIRE, L'ATTAQUE SUR 
NOTRE-DAME, LOUIS XI, LA MERE, and LA CATASTROPHE. 


Just Published, Demy 8vo, 3s. net, with large Plate and numerous Illustrations 
in the Text. 


MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS; 
A System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use. 


To be practised anywhere without Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of 
either Sex for the Preservation of Health and General Activity. 


- Bv D. G. M. SCHREBER, M.D., 

Late 1 irector of the Orthopedic and Medicinal-Gymnastic Institution in Leipzig. 
Revised and Supplemented by RUDOLF GRAEFE, M.D. 
Translated from the Twenty-sixth German Edition. 

Invaluable to both Teachers and Scholars. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
24 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
AND 7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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Blackie’s j3iluetrateo Latin Series 


Edited by Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
Examiner to the Universities of London and Glasgow, &c. 


ACH Volume is furnished with interesting Introduction, Explanatory Notes, 

< and full Vocabularies, and is illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and 

authentic Drawings from Coins, Gems, Statues, and other objects of ancient art. 
With or without Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. Edited by W. CEciL 
LAMiNG, M.A, rs. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—GEORGICS I. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, 
M.A. rs. 6d. 


LIVY. Book V. Edited by W. Cecil LaMiNG, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
VIRGIL.—AENEID III. Edited by P. SANDFORD, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. Books I.-IV. Edited by STEPHEN 


Gwynn. rs. 6d. each. 
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By “G.E.D.” 


Sweet Mother, ah! who at her spinning could hide, 
So narrow the room is, the world is so wide ? 

My thread w7// keep breaking, my wheel will not run, 
I must out, Mother sweet, to the breeze and the sun! 


See, bright thro’ the lattice the Spring’s laughing in, 
And who could sit toiling and moiling within ? 

Let me go, Mcther sweet, let me go! I would try 

If I’ve wings like the swallows and with them can fly ! 
Let me go, Mother sweet, where the breezes blow free, 
And the brook thro’ the sunshine is calling to me : 

Oh, the buds and the blossoms I'll gather me there, 
To weave into wreaths for my bonnie brown hair! 


By '* UNMOG 


O sweetest Mother, 
I cannot spin, 
I cannot linger 
This room within, 
The narrow home! 
The wheel is stopping, 
My thread is dropping— 
O sweetest Mother, 
I fain must roam ! 


Oh, let me 


LICH FAST." 
Spring brightly peeps 
Through the window pane ; 
Who could sit still, 
Who could remain, 
And work and sigh ? 
Oh, forth let me go, 
Oh, fain would I know, 
If like the birdies 
I can fly! 


ponder, 


Oh, let me listen, 
Where young winds wander, 
Where brooklets glisten, 
And flowers fair ! 


Oh, let me 


break them 


That I may take them, 
Gaily adorning 
My chestnut hair. 


By ‘“ FORTUNE LE VEUT.” 


O darling Mither, 
I canna sit and spin ; 
I canna stay the weary day 
A-working here within, 
The low roof above 
And the narrow walls aboot ; 
Aye cloggit is the wheel 
And the threads, they will'na reel, 
And, O darling Mither, 
I must win oot ! 


The spring is peeping bright 
Through the window at my side ; 
And a body canna sit 
And a body canna bide 
At their task a’ day. 
So yell let me put it by, 
And ye’ll let me see if I 
With the little birds can fly, 
Far away, and away! 


Oh, I want to go and look— 


I've a mind to 


sit and hear 


How the breeze is blowing soft 
And the burn is running clear 
Where the flowers blow ; 

Just to pick a posy there 
And to bind my bonny hair 
With a garland from the bank 
Where the green leaves grow. 


By “ F. W.B." 


O Mother darling, 
O Mother dearie, 

I can't sit spinning 
In garret dreary, 

With walls about ! 
The wheel goes sadly, 
The thread breaks madly : 

O Mother darling, 

I must be out ! 


The spring is peeping, 
Look ! through the lattice. 
Oh, who can tarry 
At home when that is 
In earth and skies ? 
Let me go wander 
To see if yonder 
I can learn flying 
As the wild bird flies ! 


Let me go straying, 
Let me go roaming, 
Where winds are playing 
And runnels foaming 
And flowers a-sheen ! 
Plucking and twining 
With flowers shining 
My brown bright tresses, 
And dappled green ! 


By ‘* BRUCE.” 


O Mither, Mither ! 
I canna spin, 
I canna bide 
I the room within, 
I’ the steekit hoose ! 


And the wheel’s aye stappin’ 


And the yarn’s aye snappin’ 
My ain dear Minnie, 
Noo lat me loose ! 


The Spring keeks at me 
Thro’ th’ window pane ; 
O wha cud sit here 
And bide her lane 
At toil a’ day ? 
Lat me be gangin’ 
And hae my langin’ 
To try my wings 
Like the birdies gay ! 


Syne I'll be seein’, 
Syne I'll be listenin’, 
Whaur winds are fleein’, 
Whaur burns are glistenin’, 
And flow’rs bloom fair ! 
O lat me gather , 
The bonnie, bonnie heather, 
To deck me a snood 
For my brown, brown hair ! 


We classify the 166 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —C.B., F.W.B., Mataushka, Presto, Fortune le veut, 
Norman Stair, Francesca, Maydan, Cuckoo, Bruce, Peck, G.E.D., 
Vere Novo, I.K.M.E., O'Chian, Windrush, Nidhart, Pelican, 
E.M.M.(1), Altnacoille, Unmaglich fast. 

Second Class.—Tropkcots, Nulla, La Souris, Borealis, Tactics, 
Bettws-y-coed, Bog. Frog, Peashooter, Evadne, Shark, A Speckled 
Bird, Friar, C.F.E.S., Cato, Duty calls me, Big Bear, Una, D.E., 
Exe waye, S.M.B.L., Braeburn, Sirach, E.H.O., N.S., Novice, 
Michael Stow, W.S.M., E.W.P., Elaine, Mére Fossette, Rus in urbe, 
Peter Carew, Erica, Fleur-de-lys, Quilp, Jesmond, Cicero, Germania, 
Blohiho, Duckinfield p.m., Idler, Einsam, Constans, Pomegranate, 
Zero, Daughter of Erin, Ach mein Kind, E.M.M. (2), Anchor, 
B.Y.L.A., Schnill, North Inch, R.B., Semper eadem, Edelweiss, 
A.P.W., Mignon, Rossendale, Jackdaw, Ava, Crinkle. 

Third Class.—¥. Grey, Rhythm, S. Kilary, Triste, Trobe, Ardath, 
Buzz-Flag (2), Kater Murr, Nesko, E.T.P., Immer zu, Crab, Fonton, 
Jacqueline, Gorey, Hawthorne, Spinster, Recca, Romany, Heliotrope, 
Mask, Glenleigh, Munchausen, Robin Hood, Hildegard, Alasio, 
C. G. & C., The Golliwog, Joan, Ivy leaves, B. B. B., E.R.B., F.A.M.E., 
Push, Emerito, A.S., High School, Craven. 

Fourth Class.—Cosmopolite, M.G.C., Paupukkeewis, Mac, Spe 
impetranda adempta, Yenadizzie, A.B.C., Gertrude Hamilton, Zael 
Palla, Violet, Remad, Toddy, Majholie, Planta genista, A. B. W., Mary 
Stewart, G.L., S. Grainger, E.F.B., Boojum, G.A.S., Rosie K. H. 

Fifth Class.—Rahat Lakoom, Lady, Philip, Cipher, Sally, Pilate, 
L.G.O., L.A.T., Midge, Templar, Faucet, Joseph, Lapis lazuli, Vime, 
Pad Fal-lal, Bish, Footy, Jemina, Twelve-year-old, Minim, Presto, 

ylvan. 


Omitted from last month's First Class, Faciebat. 


We invite criticisms on the versions published, and reserve our own 
criticisms for next month. 


The Extra Prize for list of six representatives of teachers on the Con- 
sultative Committee is awarded to ** Outis.” 

His list runs :—Rev. G. C. Bell, Dr. Wormell, Sir Joshua Fitch, 
Mr. Yoxall, Mrs. Bryant, Miss E. P. Hughes. 

The competition was disappointing. We had intended a 9/ébiscite, 
but only twenty-six lists were received. 


A Prize of T'wo Guineas is offered for the best. translation 
of the following extract from Rousseau’s “ Emile” .— 


A quoi je me fixe? à rester tel que vous m'avez fait être, et à 
n'ajouter volontairement aucune autre chaine à celle dont me chargent 
la nature et les lois. Plus j'examine l'ouvrage des hommes dans leurs 
institutions, plus je vois qu'à force de vouloir étre indépendants ils se 
font esclaves, et qu'ils usent leur liberté méme en vains efforts pour 
Passurer. Pour ne pas céder au torrent des choses, ils se font mille at- 
tachements ; puis, sitôt qu'ils veulent faire un pas, ils ne peuvent, et 
sont étonnés de tenir à tout. Il me semble que pour se rendre libre on 
n'a rien à faire; il suffit de ne pas vouloir cesser de l'étre, C'est vous, 
ô mon maitre, qui m'avez fait libre en m'apprenant à céder à la néces- 
sité. Qu'elle vienne quand il lui plait, je m'y laisse entrainer sans con- 
trainte; et, comme je ne veux pas la combattre, je ne m'attache à rien 
pour me retenir. J'ai cherché dans nos voyages si je trouverais quelque 
coin de terre où je pusse être absolument mien ; mais en quel lieu parmi 
les hommes ne dépend-on plus de leurs passions? Tout bien examiné, 
j'ai trouvé que mon souhait méme était contradictoire; car, dussé-je ne 
tenir à nulle autre chose, je tiendrais au moins à la terre ou je me serais 
fixé; ma vie serait attachée à cette terre, comme celle des dryades 
était à leurs arbres ; j'ai trouvé qu'empire et liberté étant deux mots 
incompatibles, je ne pouvais étre maitre d'une chaumiere qu'en cessant 
de l'étre de moi. 

** Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus." 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by March 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF HERBART AND FROEBEL. 
By Professor WELTON. 


HE English teacher is traditionally a “ practical " person: 
Nor can he justly be blamed on that account, if only his 
positive admiration of practice does not take the negative form 
of despising theory. But it is to be feared that this is too often 
the case. If, by any chance, the idea occurs to him that teaching 
is an art, and, like all other arts, requires skill, and that those 
who are already skilful may in this, as in other arts, help by 
their instruction those who are not; if, in a word, he desires 
training for his profession, he is too apt to seek that kind of 
“training ” which consists in the imparting of a miscellaneous 
assortment of the obiter dicta of experience, such as we are 
accustomed to find in English booksonteaching. Often, indeed, 
these results of experience appear to be contradictory the one to 
the other, and by no mental effort can the student see in them 
expressions of any one principle of method. Nor does this seem 
an objection to the ordinary “ practical” English teacher. He 
is too apt to look exclusively at the objective results of his 
teaching, and to forget to consider the influence that teaching 
may have on the souls of his pupils. , Nay, more, he has all too 
frequently neglected to give any consideration to that most 
fundamental of all educational questions—the nature of the soul 
to be educated. Hence, he does not see that opposed systems 
of teaching are the outcome of antagonistic views of the nature 
of the soul, and so he neglects to consider whether either is 
absolute truth or absolute falsity, or whether each is a partial 
truth which is only false because it claims to be the whole truth. 
This last I believe to be nearly always the case ; for all opposed 
principles in education, however contradictory they may be when 
taken by themselves, are, I believe, contrary to each other only 
because each is due to an over-emphasis of one side of a com- 
plete process. And surely it should be the task of all of us who 
are really interested in education to try thus to think ourselves 
back to the very basis of our work. We should neither adopt 
the attitude of the “ practical” empiricist, and say, “ Oh, yes! 
those German dreamers! never mind their theories—keep to 
what they tell us to do”; nor should we become uncritical 
partisans, glorying in our party cries, and refusing to see any 
good in those whom we regard as our opponents. The former 
attitude is very common in respect to the subject we propose to 
consider. Froebel invented the kindergarten, and gave some- 
what minute directions for working a kindergarten. Here your 
“ practical" teacher finds joy. The kindergarten exercises and 
games look pretty, and they seem to please the children, and— 
still more important—to please their mothers. “ Let us, then,” 
says the practical teacher, “have kindergarten exercises and 
games for children under six" On the other hand, Herbart 
wrote mainly on the education of children who had passed this 
first period. He, too, gave directions as to procedure ; and, 
though the “ practical” teacher probably could not make much 
out of those directions by reading Herbart himself, yet Herbart’s 
followers have set out the steps of method explicitly enough. 
And so the “practical” teacher—quite pluming himself on the 
unaccustomed feeling that his work is scientific—thrusts every 
lesson into the cast-iron mould of the * method steps," and 
becomes as deadly mechanical as is the kindergartner who is 
acquainted with only the “ practical part" of the kindergarten, 
and knows nothing of its aims and spirit. The last state of 
those teachers is worse than the first ; yet that is the inevitable 
result of mere empirical —falsely called “ practical "—training. 
Surely training which is truly practical must lead those who are 
trained so to assimilate principles that they remain no longer 
rules to be obeyed, but founts of inspiration to be drawn upon 
in all kinds of varying circumstances. Teachers who have got 
thus far are no longer under the law, but under grace. But 
here the danger of adopting the second position—that of mere 
partisanship—comes in. To say, “I am a Froebelian,” or “ I 
am a Herbartian," gives one that feeling of corporate sym- 
pathy which is so great an aid to effort. Morever, it brings 
to the front that love of conflict which is fairly strong in most 
of us. We feel we know where we are, and we are prepared 
to defend our position against all comers: and we find adver- 
saries in plenty, for all who are not with us are against us. In 
England, moreover, there may attend such a confession of faith 
a feeling-—subconscious, it may be—of superiority : we are no 
longer as those Philistines to whom Froebel and Herbart are 
mere names. Of course, in reaching our own positions—as 


Froebelians or Herbartians—we have seen clearly how mis- 
taken the mere empiricists are in thinking that a teacher can 
follow doth Froebel and Herbart. True, in the actual school 
work of their followers there are points of external resemblance; 
but we have reached the principles underlying those school 
methods, and we have found them antagonistic to each other. 
Here, then, the question is forced upon us, and I will put it as 
strongly and baldly as I can. We must ask ourselves: “Is 
either Froebel or Herbart entirely wrong, or is each wrong 
mainly in so far as he neglects the position of the other?” In 
the former case, no synthesis is possible; we may become 
thorough-going Froebelians or thorough-going Herbartians, 
but either way we can have no dealings with the other theory. 
But, in the latter case, it is obviously our duty to attempt such a 
synthesis, for without it we shall never find that really true 
philosophy of education of which, when found, both Froe- 
belianism and Herbartianism will appear as but partial, and 
therefore imperfect, expressions. , 

Let us, then, put before ourselves, as briefly as possible, the 
essential principles of Herbart and Froebel respectively. Each, 
in a sense, grew out of Pestalozzi. But Pestalozzi felt rather 
than thought—as he himself tells us. Both Herbart and 
Froebel, on the other hand, tried to work out their systems 
logically and constructively. Each saw that the true interest 
of education is in its effect on the child ; each made morality 
the aim of the whole process ; each recognized the parallelism 
between the development of the child and that of the race ; 
each insisted on the necessity of unity and connexion in the 
educational process. These aa70»:a/a media, as we may call 
them, account for the external similarity to be found in 
Froebelian and Herbartian practice. But we must go deeper, 
and ask: “ What is the child who is thus the centre of 
education?” To this Herbart and Froebel gave very different 
answers ; and, as a consequence of those answers, reached very 
different conceptions of education. Put in a word, to Herbart 
the child is passive, to Froebel he is active ; hence, to Herbart 
education is essentially active, to Froebel it is passive. Let me 
establish this more fully. 

Herbart's pedagogy is essentially the outcome of the union 
of his psychology and his ethics—for education is the develop- 
ment of the moral character, and therefore seeks its end in 
ethics and its means in psychology—and his psychology is 
based on his metaphysics. Now, Herbart’s metaphysical 
position is that of atomistic realism. <All phenomena, he 
argues, are appearances ; and all appearance implies a being of 
which it is the appearance. Metaphysics must investigate the 
nature of this being. Now, all being must have some positive 
quality ; though as mere being this quality must exclude all 
negation. But all change and becoming imply negation, both 
of that which has been and now is not, and of that which is to 
be but is not yet : in becoming or change, therefore, the positive 
present—the zs—negates the past—the was but is nof—and the 
future—the wiil be but is not. Hence, every real being is 
absolutely simple and unchangeable, though with a quality of 
its own. The universe, therefore, is composed of an immense 
multitude of such real beings, of absolutely simple and un- 
changeable but different quality, which are neither temporal 
nor spatial in their nature—for both time and space involve 
negation. The best known to us amongst them are our own 
souls. The soul is, therefore, with Herbart, a simple, un- 
changeable being, and consequently indestructible—for de- 
struction implies change. Nor can such a simple soul be the 
substratum of various faculties, for each of these must negate 
the other. What its quality is we cannot know, nor 
can we know the quality of any other being. All we can 
know of the soul— ze, all mental appearances — are but 
the results of the meeting of this absolutely simple being with 
other absolutely simple beings of different quality. The result 
of such a meeting is an attempt of each at self-preservation 
against disturbance. This effort at self-preservation is the only 
activity Herbart allows to the soul. Such an effort is known to 
us as a presentation or idea, the simplest form of which is a 
sensation, and more complex forms are percepts, images, and 
concepts. These are not e//«c£s of outer things, but are produced 
by the soul, whenever it meets with other disturbing beings. In 
other words, the quality or nature of the soul is only indicated 
to us by the various acts of self-defence necessitated by its 
contact with equally real beings: its method in such defensive 
activity is the turning the assailant into. an idea or presentation. 
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Hence the essential nature of the soul, as far as we can know 
it, is to form ideas in its struggle to maintain its existence. In 
response to whatever it meets, the soul, active in its own self- 
preservation, gives rise to an idea ; and thus, though the soul is 
one, its ideas are many. 

It will be seen, therefore, that with Herbart, though the soul 
has a quality of its own, this quality is only manifested in relation 
to what it meets, and that, therefore, character is entirely 
conditioned by external circumstances. Whatever assails the 
soul is annexed in the form of an idea, and thus enriches the 
content of what we call the Mind, or Ego. Differences of 
individuality are, therefore, due to differences in the character 
and number of the other real beings with which the soul is 
brought into conflict—z.e., to differences in the number and 
character of its ideas, and in their relations to each other. For 
each idea is not oniy a special expression of the soul's self- 
preserving activity, but, as all a person's ideas are such ex- 
pressions of the same soul, these ideas are brought into mutual 
relations, and act as forces which aid or hinder each other. Is 
is the mutual action and reaction of these forces which emt 
pirical psychology has to study. The fundamental hypothesi- 
for such an investigation is that every arrested presentation 
remains in the soul, with a tendency to reproduction. This 
follows from the assumption that the quality of a presentation 
must remain unchanged. Hence Herbart conceived the possi- 
bility of applying the conceptions of the physics of perfectly 
elastic bodies to the interaction of ideas. An idea was for him 
a kind of perfectly elastic billiard-ball, always struggling to get 
into consciousness, but, whether successful or no, remaining 
absolutely unchanged and unchangeable. This mathematical 
conception of psychology has been found inapplicable, for, upon 
more accurate analysis, ideas are seen to be marked by any- 
thing rather than invariableness. But, in working out the 
conception, Herbart gave us an analysis of the interaction of 
ideas—the doctrine of apperception which, stripped of its mathe- 
matical guise and the underlying metaphysical assumptions, is, 
as a description of one aspect of mental life, of the utmost value 
both for psychology as a science and for its application to 
educational practice. But with that we are not concerned to- 
day. The point for us is that for Herbart mental life is merely 
the product of ideas, acting as forces, aiding or hindering each 
other. With the free play of these forces the ego cannot inter- 
fere : it is itself but the product of that play. The unity of 
mental life—of the ego or mind—is not found in the synthetic 
activity of consciousness, but in the metaphysical conception of 
the essential unity of the soul. And the soul is neither con- 
sciousness nor mind, but a something in itself unknown, on 
which these are built up. This conception of a monad soul 
Herbart borrowed from Leibniz ; but he changed it by depriving 
the monad of the self-activity with which Leibniz credited it, 
and by allowing, in direct opposition to Leibniz, a mechanical in- 
teraction between thatandother monads. Herbart, indeed,started 
from Leibniz, but moved off in a sensationist direction : with 
Leibniz the mind’s growth is from within ; with Herbart it is from 
without. By influences from without Herbart sought to explain 
everything—feelings, desire, and will, as well as cognition. Feel- 
ing results only from the free or hindered play of the idea- 
forces ; desire emerges from their support of each other; and 
will is generated out of desire by action, and consists of desire 
together with belief in the attainability of the object desired. 
Here, it would seem plain, Herbart puts on his theory more 
than it can really bear. 

In all this metaphysical conception of the real, and the 
psychology derived from it, we find no ethics. Herbart, indeed, 
regarded ethics as quite separate from metaphysics, and speaks 
of the “absurdity” of Kant in treating of a “ Metaphysic of 
Morals.” Ethics is with Herbart a branch of zsthetics, and, as 
such, has nothing to do with the reality of the relations con- 
ceived, which are all such real or imaginary relations as are 
accompanied by approval or disapproval. Ethics has for its 
subject-matter those relations of the will which please, as being 
morally beautiful : to ask why they please is as absurd as to ask 
why in music the third or the fifth is an agreeable interval. 
Hence, Herbart’s ethics start in empirical facts—relations of the 
will simply accepted as given—though the moral end is to find 
a fuller and more perfect realization of these relations than 
is actually found in experience. These relations are uni- 
versally valid, as are the analogous relations in music; 
they are, therefore, not matters of individual caprice. It would 


be ‘easy to show how insufficient this is as an ethical theory,. 
for such individual relations of the will are mere empty force, 
and within one and the same relation we may have a content 
which is either good or bad. And this Herbart himself finds ;. 
for he continually adds to his formal relations such really 
ethical conceptions as “ good," “ praiseworthy,” though he does 
not analyze them. But into this we need not enter. All I want 
to make plain is that Herbart's ethics are not organically con- 
nected with the rest of his philosophy. Indeed, in an important 

int they are antagonistic to it ; for his metaphysical theory is. 
individualistic and atomistic, but his ethical position assumes a 
collective social will to which the individual will is subordinate. 
Herbart's analysis of the moral ideas 1s, therefore, interesting in 
itself, but can be quite separated from his theory of the world. 
In the world as he paints it morality seems to have no place.. 
As Wundt well says : * Man, as constructed by Herbart, is a 
coolly calculating, ideational automaton. When his ideas are 
in equilibrium, he gives his approval; when they are not, he 
refuses it. No one not previously aware of the fact would ever: 
guess that upon these relations of idea and will depend all the 
weal and woe of mankind." * 

It follows that in education, though the end is morality,. 
yet the process is made by Herbart essentially one of instruction. 
“I have no conception of education without instruction," he 
says. And instruction has to play the all-important part of 
determining what other real beings shall enter into conflict with 
the individual soul, and, as a consequence, what ideas that soul 
will produce in its efforts at self-preservation. Education, then,, 
is essentially active—* a vast whole of ceaseless labour" he. 
himself calls it. For with him the soul does not contain in 
germ all that will appear in mental life, noris it moving towards 
an end predetermined by its own nature. Were that the case, 
education could onlv retard or accelerate this natural and 
necessary process, and the analogy of the child with a plant 
would be a true one. The function of education would then be 
largely passive. Education with Herbart has a much wider 
task—that of building up the mind out of presentations ; or, in 
his own words, of “ forming the circle of thought,” which is the 
seat of the good will, and therefore the foundation of morality. 

This conception of education as a mainly passive watching of | 
the gradual unfolding of the soul germ, which Herbart rejected, 
is the very key-note of Froebel’s pedagogy. Like Herbart, 
Froebel deduced his pedagogy from his philosophy ; though his 
apprehension of his philosophy was by no means so profound 
and clear as was Herbart’s. Froebel, indeed, must be regarded 
rather as a philosophic dreamer than as a philosohic thinker. 
And his philosophic dreams—vague and nebulous as they were 
—had their origin in the idealism of Schelling and of Fichte. 
With Herbart all metaphysical knowledge of God was un- 
attainable: his world, indeed, had no place for a God, regarded 
as the ground of all reality. But this is exactly the starting 
point of Froebel. “The Education of Man” begins with the- 
words : 


In everything dwells and rules an eternal law. This law expresses 
itself, distinctly and clearly, alike in what is external to man—Nature ; 
in what is internal to man—the Soul; and in what unites these two— 
Life. . . . As foundation of this all-ruling law, exists of necessity a 
conscious, almighty, and eternal Being. . This Being is God. 
Everything came forth from God, and by God alone is governed ; so 
that the sole foundation of all things is God. In everything God rules 
and lives. Everything rests and subsists in God. Things exist only 
because God acts in them. The Divine that acts in each thing is the 
essence of that thing. 


From this somewhat crude Pantheism Froebel deduces 
his educational theory. “ The destination of all things 
is by unfolding to set forth their essence, which is the 
Divine that lives in them. ... The Divine in man, 
which is his essence, is to be unfolded and brought to 
his consciousness by means of education." We could not have 
a more explicit statement of that very germ-theory of the 
soul which Herbart was bound to reject as the very antithesis 
of his own doctrine. It naturally follows that Froebel should 
nearly immediately go on to say: “Therefore education and 
instruction should from the very first be passive, observant, 
protective ; rather than prescribing, determining, interfering ” ; 
for education is nothing but helping the Divine to come forth.. 


* ** Ethics," Eng. trans., Vol II., page 137. 
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He proceeds : * All training and instruction which prescribes 
and fixes, Z.e., interferes with Nature, must Zed to limit and 
injure, if we consider the action of the Divine, and take man as 
in his primal beauty and original health.” And, though it is 
true that * Nature rarely shows us that unmarred original 
state, especially in man,” yet “it is for this reason only the 
more necessary to assume its existence in every human being, 
until the opposite has been clearly shown; otherwise that 
unmarred original state, where it might exist contrary to our 
expectation, might be easily impaired.” For, though Froebel 
tells us to study ch:ldren, he seems to think that after all 
our study is at least as likely to lead us wrong as right ; for we 
can only observe outward expressions, and, if we infer from them 
directly to the child's inner life, we shall make “innumerable 
‘false judgments concerning the motives of the young.” He, 
'therefore, gives us the paradoxical rule to draw our inferences 
‘inversely—a rule which would certainly lead us wrong at least 
as frequently as would that of direct inference. It is true that 
“the child that seems good outwardly often is not good in- 
"wardly"—but surely all children are not hypocrites ; surely a 
rule of “inverse inference" is as violent a paradox as one could 
hope to meet with. However, Froebel wants the paradox in 
order to minimize the amount of active interference in educa- 
tion ; : for the evil to be avoided above all others is for him 

“unnecessary interference and coercion.” The essence of all 
‘education is self-activity. So far does Froebel carry this that 
he insists that * all prescription should [not only] be adapted to 
the pupil's nature and needs [but, in addition, should] secure his 
co-operation.” And this he optimistically says will be attained 
so long as “the one who makes the demand is himself strictly 
and unavoidably subject to an eternally ruling law... and. 
therefore, all despotism is banished." But this securing the co- 
operation of the child in all commands involves the further posi- 
tion that *the purely categorical, mandatory, and prescriptive 
education of man is not in place before the advent of intelligent 
self-consciousness, . . . forthen only can truth be deduced and 
known from insight into the essential being of the whole, and into 
the nature of the individual.” Clearly what Herbart calls 
“ government" has no true place in Froebel's system of early 
education, in which alone it plays a part according to Herbart. 
So subjective and individualistic is Froebel's educational theory 
that no external manifestation of morality can be taken as a 
model of life. “It is the greatest mistake to suppose that spiritual, 
human perfection can serve as a model in its form. This 
accounts for the common experience that the taking of such 
external manifestations of perfection as examples, instead of 
elevating mankind, checks, nay, represses, its development." 
In a word, the growth of the mind is, with Froebel, a develop- 
ment from within, and the function of the educator is to bea 
benevolent onlooker. 

This, then, is the main antithesis between the educational 
theories of Herbart and Froebel :— 

With Herbart the mind is formed and ‘built up from 
without : hence instruction is the chief educational in- 
strument. 

With Froebel the mind develops from within : 
self-activity is the chief educational instrument. 

Are they in deadly opposition, or can they be reconciled in a 
higher unity which embraces both? Certainly, the metaphysical 
basis of the one or the other must be rejected. The real world 
cannot be at once a multitude of separate and self-existing 
atoms and an expression of one rational and spiritual Being. 
Or, to put it technically, both atomistic realism and idealism 
cannot be true as ultimate explanations of the universe. But 
perhaps we may find it possible, with a clearer conception of 
the latter of these metaphysical grounds, to erect a system 
which will find a place both for Herbart's formation from 
without and for Froebel's development from within. For, in one 
point, at once we find them in agreement—that we do not 
-see man’s true nature already realized in him at birth : Froebel's 
germ-soul is as empty of real content as is Herbart's monad 
‘soul. Now arises the question: How do we get from this 
empty soul to the fully developed ego of adult life? And here 
‘is it not true that we feel Herbart’s explanation to be unsatisfying 
and incomplete? Is not, indeed, the most ultimate fact of 
consciousness of which we can have direct knowledge that very 
self-activity with which Herbart dispenses? Of this activity— 
sense of effort, will, call it what you like—we are aware in quite 
-a different way from that in which we are aware of presentations ; 


hence 


it is not one presentation amongst many, but in the form of 
attention is an essential condition of every presentation. Whilst 
we grant, then, that the soul in its original state is only a kind 
of psychical protoplasm, without perceptible organization, yet 
we hold itis capable of all. But this soul can only be actualized 
through an individual body. And the self of which we are 
conscious is at once soul and body, and this is the individual 
whom education has to develop. And it develops mentally 
through attention. But in attention we have an act which may 
be looked at from two sides : it is at once the going out of self- 
activity towards an object, and the taking that object into 
relation with the self. For that which is attended to is brought 
into relation with the self, so far as that self is yet organized, 

IS assimilated, is retained, and thus is absorbed into the very 
body of the self. Thus consciousness is not a passive result ot 
interacting forces, but is itself the very activity which gathers 
and selects the elements with which it constructs its idea of 
reality. In a word, apperception is not a mere result of the 
struggle of ideas, over the result of which the mind, or ego, has 
no control; it is an activity of the ego itself. But still the 
ideas are there, they do acquire various degrees of strength from 
their union with this or that aspect of the imperfectly organized 
self—especially with that large, sub-conscious self, the result 
of innumerable unnoticed reactions of the mind to stimuli from 
without. Thus, Herbart's description is true of one aspect of the 
full process, as Froebel's is of the other. Both are one-sided and 
imperfect, and the imperfection of both is largely due to a too- 
individualistic conception of man. In Froebel we have subjective 
individualism : the one thing is to secure personal freedom, and 
promote individuality. In Herbart, on the other hand, we have 
what we may call an objective individualism: the formation ofthe 
individual from without, but still the formation of a mere indi- 
vidual. In the fuller conception of personality we find the 
*reconciling mean "—as we may say in Froebelian language—of 
these two views, which, on their own plane,are contradictory. For 
a person is not merely an individual, but equally a member of a 
social organism. And into the life of this organism he is born 
as surely as he is born to his own individual life. Indeed, he is 
an individual only in so far as he is a member of the social 
organism. But, if this is the case, then his true individuality is 
expressed, and his true nature realized, so far, and so far only, 
as he shares the common organic life. In other words, true 
freedom is found only when the subjective is reconciled with the 
objective. Hence these do not hold a negative position towards 
each other, but each finds its place in a true conception of 
complete human life. But this means that human freedom is 
conscious, and, as conscious, rational. For it is only when man's 
individuality is harmonized with objective law— whether in the 
physical or in the social world—that he finds real freedom. 

Man, therefore, grows into freedom, but in no true sense can he 
be said to begin as free. Freedom is rational—or, in other 
words, reason is self-realizing activity. But this self-realization 
of the rational will is not and cannot be individualistic : it in- 
volves the identification of the individual with the objective 
world by finding rationity in it—ze. by finding himself at 
home in it. And this gives us the function of education: 

to lead the child to find his true place and his true work in 
the universe. But before he can feel at home in the universe, 
he must exert effort to understand it ; and so long as he does 
not understand it he is, as it were, a stranger in it. Education, 
then, begins with leading the child to turn towards and to study 
that which is strange and unfamiliar. And this is work, not 
play. For here we have exertion for a definite end. And the 
end is determined by the educator. For, whilst the educator 
can see what the child should aim at being ; the child himself 
cannot—he is much too immature. The educator must assist 
in producing that which the child would wish to develop for 
himself had he a clear idea of his own nature, but which he will 
never reach if left to himself. “ Education is not mere develop- 
ment--it is training ; and training implies an end clearly con- 
ceived by the trainer, and means carefully organized to attain 
that end.”* The “freedom " of the little child is mere caprice ; 
and the development of caprice will never lead him into 
true freedom. It is just because freedom is the end sought, 
that it is not—cannot be—the starting point; for the attain- 
ment of freedom implies the attainment of perfect manhood. 
Mere spontaneous activity, therefore, on the part of the child is 


* Welton, ** Logical Bases of Education," page 251. 
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not enough: there is a place for it, but guided activity is at 
least equally necessary. And such guided activity implies 
authority on the side of the educator and obedience on that ot 
the pupil. Nor must the pupil yield obedience only when his 
caprice of the moment agrees with the command ; for his true 
freedom will never be attained if he acts in opposition either to 
natural law or to the moral law of the community of which he 
is born a member. To him the educator personifies the authority 
of this moral community, and to the general will as expressed 
by him the child's individual caprice must give way. True, this 
obedience should be willing in order to be truly moral, and 
should spring from full confidence in the educator. But 
morality is an affair of conduct, as well as of motive, and the 
outer act influences the motives ; and so outward conformity to 
law must be obtained, even though the spirit at the time may 
struggle. There is always the hope that, even in childish 
reflection, the law may be recognized as right, in the future if 
not now. Education has to develop both conduct and reason, 
and this can only be cone by a constant series of efforts, all 
pre-arranged and leading to à definite end ; though, of course, 
the particular form the end will take is determined by the 
individuality of the pupil. 

We conclude, then, that both Froebel and Herbart have much 
to teach us, but that each sets forth an incomplete theory of 
education. A true education must combine both their theories: 
it must train children both in spontaneity and in obedience. 
Omit the latter, and we produce a mere monster of caprice 
and do not reach true ireedom ; omit the former, and we 
annihilate initiative and freedom. True education must com- 
bine work and play, rationality and individuality. From 
Froebel we learn to respect the child's activity ; from Herbart 
we learn that we must not let it run wild; from Herbart we 
learn the importance of instruction—the importance, that is, ot 
mental food ; from Froebel we learn the lesson that all know- 
ledge must be acquired and turned to use by the child's own 
efforts. In brief, Herbart tells us most about the work of the 
educator; Froebel most about that of the child in the whole 
educative process. Each exaggerates the function of the one 
with whom he is dealing, and each is led to do so by his 
philosophical position. But it is not in exaggeration on one 
side or the other that the true educational doctrine is found, 
but in the perfect and harmonious co-operation of each factor. 
It is in such a synthesis of the doctrines of Froebel and 
Herbart, 1 am convinced, that true educational theory lies. 
The child must be brought into harmony with his surroundings; 
but, at the same time, we must make the most and the 
best of him as an individual. But these are not contradictory 
aims when human life is rightly conceived. For 

It is only by making the most and the best of any individual that we 
can thoroughly fit him to do the most and the best for the community 
whose corporate life he shares. For, the nobler, wiser, and more skilful 
a man is, the more fully and perfectly will he fulfil those functions which 
the actual circumstances of his life set before him, which the community 
demands as his duties, and which he will himself delight to render, 
just because, being wise and good, he has truly conceived his place and 
function in that system of the universe of which he forms an integral 
part.* 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF GERMAN EDUCATION. 


BOLD, but misguided, lecturer once closed the mouths of 
A his critical audience by propounding the question: 
* Finally, then, I wish you to tell me, in what respect is Homer 
not inferior to William Morris?" Atatime when we speak with 
bated breath of German competition, when our schoolmasters 
are pestered with scientific disquisitions on German educational 
methods for English imitation, 1 am not without the belief that 
a similar reception may await the query: How far does the 
educational system of Germany contribute to the lack of in- 
dividual enterpise in Germans? The question involves an 
indirect statement, which may possibly be refuted by single 
instances and statistics ; in support can only be brought my 
general impressions—that is to say, a sort of impalpable mental 
dust, the result of considerable contact with the Germans as 
boy, master, and community ; but perhaps not less fertile, when 
deposited, than the heavy mould of profound investigation. 
a ice SONO HQ ER RE VENIR MIRA ON 

* Op. cil., page 265. 


Dissatisfaction with English school methods, both of learning 
and living, has prepared, let us suppose, in the mind of the im- 
pressionist a void, into which the theories of German educa- 
tional philosophers and psychologists have been received with 
enthusiasm. In Germany, then, exists the scholastic Utopia, 
where may be seen correct theory at work, and high ideal 
realized! Nothing remains but to join the many who are 
hastening to study on the spot the practical details. At the 
outset, to those who confine themselves to the study of schools, 
teachers, and boys, all will appear to confirm their highest ex- 
pectations. The teaching is admirable ; every lesson isa work 
of art ; ihe boys respond like wires to the touch, are absorbed 
in the lesson, and appear to be without self-consciousness. Out 
of school they are intelligent and confiding, with far more in 
their heads than their coevals in England. We will suppose our 
impressionist, however, to be also a University student, and to 
be in the way of seeing men and cities. Allowing for all 
differences of national taste and prejudice, he finds, as time 
passes, a certain dissatisfaction to remain unaccounted for ; he 
is conscious of a disappointment in the people, both singly and 
as a whole. Many who experience the sensation neglect it as a 
mere concomitant of peregrinity. The impressionist has belief 
enough in the value of such sensations to seek the cause. In 
passing among the local towns and villages a curious novelty 
becomes noteworthy. The towns themselves are generally ad- 
mirably served, lighted, and managed ; but in conversation 
reference is rarely heard, as in England, to any individual 
townsman as the responsible author. The oft-heard mentions 
of So-and-so as “a pushing man who brought in our tramways,” 
“self-made and next choice for the Borough,” * hard-headed and 
one we're proud of,” and the like, are absent. It is the Corpora- 
tion who have procured the electric lighting, with Government 
assistance ; the great factory is probably in the hands of central 
authorities, with a staff of professors running it in the interests. 
of the town. Turning from the evidences of material progress. 
to traits of national character, the difference noticed will at first 
be accepted with relief. Where is our selfish struggling for 
increase of wealth and importance, the snobbish effort to shove 
into a superior class, the jealous comparison of garden with 
garden, of business with business, or of son with son, the irre- 
pressible desire at home or abroad, in trade or in the services, 
by fair means or questionable, to make a name or a fortune? 
Well instructed beyond his station, with a philosophy of life 
early formed and once for all applied, the educated German is 
content, according to the nature of his training, to take a “ no 
thoroughfare" place in the public service, or to subside into 
trade. If he go to the colonies, he does so with a perfect con- 
fidence in the protection of his Government ; to which he will, 
if he remain at home, with equal willingness confide the educa- 
tion of his children and the control of his domestic life. He 
knows what he can appreciate, and has no desire to unsettle his. 
mind by reading. He has a mass of theories which do not 
affect his daily life. He can live contentedly on small means, a 
blameless inmate of a flat, a happy member of a community in 
which exist no fine-drawn social distinctions. He would laugh 
at the absurdity of a narrow-minded butcher thumping the 
table and swearing the country may go to the dogs for him if 
the Radicals come in, while an irate blacksmith thunders a 
crushing antiphone of “aristocratic " anecdote. As for the idea 
that the temper of butcher and blacksmith was a part of the 
strength of the country, or that their friction contributed to its 
good government—language would fail him to express his 
dissidence. The impressionist, meanwhile, finds this state of 
things, to himself, * most tolerable and not to be endured.” To 
recognize the compensating benefits of a lack of enterprise 1s, 
of course, possible, while refusing to regard the compensation as. 
adequate. Meantime theimpression which inspired his indirect 
statement has become stronger than ever ; and the impressionist 
turns, to seek the answer to his direct question, back once more 
to the admirable schools and equally admirable boys. The 
pleasing openness of the boy-mind has now become an object 
of suspicion ; the confident accuracy. of the teachers touch 
requires an explanation. Where is the sympathy we have been 
accustomed to deem the most necessary quality in a master ?' 
How can he afford to do without that perpetual groping to keep 
touch with the minds of his pupils, always inevitably altering 
under the diverse influences of home, games, and companions ? 
As the character intensifies with growing years and their 
attendant multiplying influences, the: necessity of the boy's. 
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voluntarily assisting in this effort has led one of the most ex- 
perienced of English schoolmasters to compare their mutual 
relations in work to a game, in which, for any progress to be 
made, both sides must play fair according to instinctive rules, 
and the boys as honestly return the ball as the master serve It. 
To a German educationalist sucha state of things would appear 
as ludicrous as wrong—“ Allow external and uncontrolled in- 
fluence an equal share in tbe formation of the character ! 
Expend the powers that should be employed in directing the 
growth in exploring its irresponsible deviations !” The whole 
efforts of the system are directed against such a possibility ; not, 
indeed, to the suppression of such intluences, for their necessary 
existence and their beneficial effects are recognized, but to the 
concentration of them in the school and in the teacher. The 
confiding nature of the average Gerinan parent goes far toward 
making this feasible so far as home is concerned. He is per- 
fectly ready to surrender the child to any experiment advocated 
by the State, to give every assistance in the way of informa- 
tion as to his behaviour out of school, and to keep con- 
tinually before his eyes his education and school advancement 
as the one aim of life. Of games, naturally, only such are 
admissible as the teacher can control and appreciate. 
The influence of companionship, where all are from early 
years under the same treatment, can be securely regulated. 
Every detail of character and taste, every probable effect of 
heredity, is noted and transcribed. Armed with elaborate 
systems as to subject and method, suitable to each age and 
variety, the master can play with confident hand upon every 
chord of the boy-character, emphasizing here, modulating there, 
leaving no corner unobserved or untouched. The love of home, 
the love of Nature, the affections, the senses, the moral nature— 
nothing escapes direct treatment. It is not the evil French 
system of spying upon the conduct ; it is rather a microscopic 
scrutiny and cultivation of the soul. With all powers thus in 
his hands, it is not too much to say that the direction of life is 
assumed by the teacher. That much systematic training is 
required of those holding such a position goes without saying : 
the danger lies in the fact that it has to be occupied by human 
beings. It is unnecessary to pass criticisms upon the trained 
teachers as they actually exist ; the ideal only can be dealt with 
here ; its correctness appears questionable. What is the effect 
upon the boy? Intellectually, surprising though the statement 
may seem, in view of general belief, the result is to make 
thought mechanical—not mechanical in the sense in which the 
term is applicable to the results, say, of our own Board schools, 
where in proportion to the strength with which the cord is 
pulled the bell, if it have a tongue, will jangle its response ; 
the German mechanism is far finer. The force which vibrates 
in the carefully isolated wires is that of the boys themselves ; 
none the more will it act without the vital connexion established 
by the teacher's finger. The boys are taught to think well on 
given lines ; they cannot originate thought. Clever boys can 
prosecute one of their many well grounded subjects and become 
professors or specialists ; the average boy, that all-important 
individual, has acquired nothing to compensate him for his 
deficiencies in faculty, that is a part of, that is proper to, himself. 
By the careful training of such faculties as he possesses his 
teachers may pass him creditably from school, send him, perhaps, 
to become a doctor in one or more subjects—under his pro- 
fessor—at the University, and then, unless he has the advantages 
of wealth or rank, he subsides—ceases ; becomes a respectable 
nonentity, with no cultivated affection for books, for all his 
learning has been received at the mouth of his various instruc- 
tors, with no desire for self-improvement, for, the preparation 
of the individual being at an end, the advancement of the 
member of the community lies in the hands of the authorities. 
Not even the reaction of dissatisfaction at failure has been left 
him, to urge him to force some new route to success. 

Morally—the distinction is only one of convenience—the 
results are as dubitable. Dependent entirely upon his school 
direction for the regulation of his conduct, even of his thoughts, 
the boy has small opening for the development of personal 
character. He has not found himself in that position of partial 
trust which inserts itself between home and school, with its 
instructive comparison of standards. The opportunity which 
games atiord for the independent employment, if only ona small 
scale, of the principles inculcated at school is denied him. The 
conscious self-reliance gained in the free companionship of 
others of like age, with its voluntary restraints and self-imposed 


‘discipline, is necessarily lacking. Greatest loss of all, those 
private depths, whose sanctity Mr. Kipling so ingeniously 
emphasizes, where, all unconfessed even to himself, lie hid the 
secret ambitions and convictions of the boy—sediments deposited 
by many conflicting currents —have been daily stirred and are 
deprived of their fertility. It may be rash to suggest a con- 
nexion between this hot-house mental cultivation and the morbid 
introspectiveness now so prevalent in Germany, which finds its 
expression in a particular form of hysterical art and literature, 
and its end in nervous disease. More certain is it that the 
natural animalism, which no system can destroy, which suppres- 
sion can only vitiate, lacking a legitimate outlet under the 
corrective influence of games and the rough discipline of 
independent companionship, reappears less healthily, and too 
late for cure, in the tasteless coarseness, never far to seek below 
the surface, which permeates the later domestic life of the 
German. 

This is not altogether an untrue, if an impressionist, picture ; 
and it is with feelings of less assurance that the observer turns 
to review his own much abused education. Might there not 
have been, after all, an object in the sufferance of those indis- 
criminate influences which were allowed to take their apparently 
irresponsible share in the formation of character? May not 
even his present feeling of revolt at the brutality of some of 
these, his appreciation of the beauty of others, be the result of 
a careful direction of his mind during a critical period, which 
has established an invaluable standard for after life? Over 
against the image of the mind, scientifically piloted among pre- 
pared conditions, looms larger that of the boy, sparingly directed 
on his painful yet experience-bearing progress through the 
natural forests. The teaching methods, the “ curriculum were,” 
indisputably antiquated and in need of reform ; yet surely the 
enthusiastic reformer has strangely cooled, that he points with 
a tu guogue feeling of satisfaction to the logical absurdity of a 
system which, professing religion as its mainspring and centre, 
is compelled, by its equally definitive assumption that the 
growth of the mind follows the evolution of the race, and must 
be fed with matter suitable to its age, to postpone the doctrines 
of the New Testament to a correspondingly late period of 
development. 

Scientific training might certainly have been of much benefit 
to the masters ; but was there not a then unnoticed value in 
the oft-adopted pose of fellow-seeker, carrying with it its oppor- 
tunities for unobserved influence and assistance, and yielding 
the boy the stimulus of apparently self-won success? A com- 
panion picture flashes at once on the memory—the wooded 
sides of the Brocken on the occasion of one of the famous 
ScAulreisen; below, the omniscient Headmaster, stout, 
coatless, exhausted, but on the tutorial pedestal to the last ; 
some hundred feet higher a group of energetic but subdued 
boys turning to catch the breathless cry of their Providence : 
“Halt, children ; hearken for seven minutes to the murmur of 
the brooks :" 


AT A TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LARGE building, not unimposing in its exterior aspect very 

full of human beings, and situate well within a hundred 

miles of the greatest city of the world. Here about a hundred 

and sixty young women are trained for the profession of ele- 

mentary-school teachers. The capable and kindly Principal 

saw me in her sanctum, a most business-like apartment, and 

soon, passed on from one member of the staff to another and 

working as hard as any aide-de-camp at the front on the eve 
of action, I put in a few hours’ work at the curriculum. 

Two of the lessons I attended had Scotchwomen as lecturer 
and mistress of method—their names and accents bewraved 
their nationality, and caused me to wonder if the Northern 
nation is as great in pedagogy as it believes itself to be in some 
other fields of activity. However that may be, they impressed 
the onlooker as well qualified to show how classes should be 
organized and handled ; all the criticisms were delivered in a 
kindly spirit, and due recognition was given to the student's 
best points, to her success as well as her failure, 

It was certainly not an ideal day for viewing a college : snow 
lay on the ground and the atmosphere was laden with that 
peculiar murkiness which signifies that more may be expected 
at any moment. Such a state of things is unfavourable to 
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ardour and enthusiasm ; it does a building less than justice, it 
detracts from complexions, good spirits tip the beam; in a 
word, it is a day to be critical. 

The college is an old building, as poor, ephemeral moderns 
count age; the buildings are decidedly good, well lighted and 
ventilated, but with just a touch of that dinginess about them 
which survives mainly in our great public schools. The rooms 
were clean and with some attempt at ornament ; occasionally the 
furniture was old-fashioned, and in one or two instances less well 
kept than is the rule in girls! schools and colleges. The arti- 
ficial lighting can only be called hideous: vertical gas pipes 
with long transverse rods and flaring, unshaded lights, 
seemed expressly contrived to benefit oculists and opticians. 
Yet almost all the class.rooms had pictures, vases, plants 
and other decorations. In one case the room had above 
the wooden dado a hand-painted border with crocuses, 
tulips, daffodils, primroses, ivy, holy, &c. The portion 
within my view represented winter and spring ; as a lecture was 
proceeding, and I was separated from the other side by a con- 
course of students, I could not see if other seasons were carried 
out at the far end. The college has a Kyrle Society, and 
certainly a good deal has been done to brighten it. Several 
palms might well be added in various quarters. 

It is very well known that, speaking broadly, our elementary 
teachers are recruited from a grade in society lower than ought 
to be the case, and lower than, considering the very fair pay now 
received by elementary teachers, the Government is entitled to 
expect. From almost every point of view this is regrettable, 
and the reading lesson given by a student to a class of children, 
and in presence of her fellow-students, fully illustrated how 
much genuine education has suffered, is suffering, and will 
suffer in this country until the profession is recruited from the 
grade of society whence its teachers should be drawn. 

Reading sounds very simple ; in reality it is difficult to teach 
it well, and, if the teacher has a bad accent, no culture, no general 
reading, the difficulty at once becomes an impossibility. My ear 
was tortured with dahick (like), mistike, plaice (place), taime 
(time), ear of, and the usual fashionable elision of the 7, except 
in places where no r should be. The reading of the children 
was far better than the teachers, and, as she pointed out their 
“ mistikes," I felt a strong inclination to ask her to pull out the 
beam from her own eye. The real difficulties of the piece, allu- 
sions to the work of inventors, she glided over, only to dwell on 
unimportant trifles. Worst of all, she stood before the class in 
a position that would certainly have justified the authorities in 
purchasing a pier glass to show a student how it ought not to be 
done. With a tawdry, coloured dress, four inches off the ground 
in front, and touching behind, with protruding waist, and the head 
not properly poised, she stood before fifty persons a monument 
of human awkwardness. I could not avoid the reflection that 
for such a person to acquire even a proper method of holding 
herself demanded at the least an hour's physical drill daily for 
many months, with unwearying attention on the drill teacher's 
part as well as the student's. Would she get it? Unfortunately 
only fifty minutes weekly to each class 1s consecrated to Ling, and 
for this purpose the college has only two classes. Perhaps it is 
vain to expect our primary teachers to attach importance to the 
teachers attitude in class. Several visitors to the recent 
Education Exhibition at the Imperial Institute had the op- 
portunity of observing a teacher in a well known secondary 
school photographed, standing in front of his class in an attitude 
that left a great deal to be desired. 

I turned my attention to the student's fellows. Much can be 
urged against a uniform ; but the sight of a number of young 
women possessing indifferent taste, and careless of quality of 
material and cut, allows far more to be said in its favour. The 
coloured dresses clashed and spoiled each other, and a number 
of shapeless over-all pinafores in flimsy material gave an added 
touch of tawdriness. A somewhat feeble physique seemed 
more the rule than the exception ; though probably the delicate 
appearance of the students was enhanced by an attack of 
influenza which had invaded the college. The awkwardness of 
the long, old-fashioned forms was illustrated by one child 
leaving her place and gaining the floor space in front by walking 
on the form on which her class-mates were seated. The 
forms should certainly be cut in two at once. 

The staff could hardly fail to impress one favourably. Alert, 
capable, cheerful, knowing their work, and performing it, with a 
physique somewhat above the rather low feminine average, 


they seemed to me the very persons who should assist to 
develop, mould, and even inspire the recruits of an elementary 
training college. At a later period of the day, when the staff 
and visitor sat down to an excellent dinner, one could not avoid 
the reflection that the unwisdom of neglecting things material 
found no place in the Principal’s practical mind. In all the 
officials’ rooms, too, there was an air of solid comfort and cheer- 
fulness that are of the first importance ; for as are the staff so 
will the students be. 

The students! recreation room is worthy of commendation. 
It is large, light, tastefully decorated and ornamented. It has 
three fireplaces, and all fires were burning. Still, it was very 
cold on the occasion of my visit. It is much used for dancing, 
and, of course, for this purpose a touch of the Arctic zone 1s 
not undesirable. There was also a pleasant library. I visited 
in succession an art room ; the dining-room, which can accom- 
modate a hundred and thirty or so ; the dormitories, each student 
having a small cubicle, decorated as seemed best to her ; and 
various class and criticism rooms. Two rather undersized 
lawn-tennis courts and a croquet lawn admit of a certain 
amount of outdoor exercise. Cycling is encouraged ; the 
Principal requires a certificate from a cycle instructor that the 
student can steer herself on public highways. There appears 
to be reasonable time allowed for recreation — viz., from 
12.45 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. on two days of the week, and to 3.45 on 
the remaining three days. 

It has, of course, long been an article of the training college 
curriculum that the Department will recognize as candidates for 
training girls who have had a secondary education, possessing 
the Junior or Senior Cambridge or Oxford Certificate, the Higher 
Local, or London Matriculation. But, though they recognize, 
the training colleges seldom open their doors to such can- 
didates, probably because they do not often get the opportunity. 
However, in this particular college several students have been 
successfully prepared for the London Matriculation. Out of 
twenty-one presented in 1899, seventeen passed, and twelve of 
these were in Class I. It must be understood that such 
students attend criticism lessons and take the necessary Govern- 
ment examinations as ordinary students do. Last year a third- 
year student took her London B.A. Another gained an Art 
Teacher's Certificate ; a Cambridge student, who had sat for the 
History Tripos successfully, is at present in training ; and four 
others are spending their third year in France at the écoles 
normales of Arras, Evreux, and Paris. These four work for the 
répétitrice examination. ‘This variety in the programme pro- 
duces a desirable feeling of elasticity ; it is probably true of 
training colleges, as it has been true of schools, that there 1s 
such a thing as working dozen to the Code's limitations, and not 
up toits possibilities. The Principal stated that the Education 
Department welcomed any proposal she made in a kind and 
cordial manner, desirous that the curriculum should be widened 
and improved. Not only is this the case with third-year 
students, but with first- and second- also. Mathematics, natural 
science, drawing, music, French, Latin, Greek, history, hygiene, 
cookery, singing, find their place in the curriculum, the pro- 
gramme for women admitting of wider choice than for men 
teachers. 

The Committee of management are a good deal hampered in 
their desire to extend and improve the college by lack of funds. 
The rule of the Department, allowing £35 for the training of a 
woman and £50 for the training of a man teacher, is a manifest 
absurdity. If we admit that a woman eats a little less than a 
man—and even this does not always hold— we must also admit 
that eating is but a fraction of the expense, and that house- 
room, playgrounds, libraries, baths, a capable staff, cost Just as 
much for women as for men. There seems to be no way of 
making the Department ashamed of its 07 theory. 

My visit in the afternoon to the excellent practising schools 
attached to the college was full of interest. They number 
three—senior, junior, and infant schools—all placed under 
picked teachers, selected not only for capacity to teach, but for 
their interest in the students and desire to forward their training 
by every possible means. During the morning a contingent of 
students follow the methods employed, and gain practical insight 
into organization and the handling of classes. They must keepa 
record of what they observe; and when they do not observe, 
and many do not, they have to be taught how—a lesson almost 
more needed by women than it is by men. The schools are not 
new-fashioned ; indeed, the original school was our time- 
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honoured friend, the single room, with curtains to serve as 
partitions. But the educational ZezZgezs£ demands a good deal 
more than this. Wings have been added, and a large room 
has been divided by glass partitions. These are on castors, and 
can be easily rolled back by a small child. By their means 
class teachers secure quiet and isolation. The windows had 
swing ventilators at the top, and the rooms were all decorated 
with plants, photographs, and engravings. The children have 
a farthing collection for plants, and on memorable occasions, 
such as a Jubilee, they furnish a picture for the class-room. On 
a special board every day the anniversary of some historical 
event is noted; on the day of my visit Lady Jane Grey's 
beheadal in 1554 was posted up. This event is usually found 
by the girls. All class changes, as well as assembling in the 
morning at 8.55, are taken to music, and the mistress was of 
opinion that out of four hundred girls she had about fifty who 
could play suitable accompaniments. The children, who come 
very long distances, are hardly ever late ; when no one is late, 
a fine flag is unfurled, and this was the case on the day of my 
visit. 

I could not help observing the superior type of the 
children ; the mistress explained that these children pay fees 
amounting to 30s. per annum, prepaid monthly, 3s.; ex- 
Standard VII., 6s., and that they belong to a class above the 
ordinary Board school, and yet unable to pay high school 
fees. They were distinctly well dressed and well mannered. 
A large proportion of the children stay to lunch, being ac- 
commodated in the model kitchen. This kitchen is a capital 
building, opened in 1897. A cookery lesson was proceeding, 
and youthful cooks were intent on working out a demonstration 
lesson. Children may here buy a hot meal, cooked by some of 
themselves, for lunch. I found that no corporal punishment 
was used, and the Headmistress considered herself much helped 
by the interest and sympathy of the parents. Some of these 
had themselves been pupils in the schools. 

Undoubtedly the training college that has such schools 
as these for its practising ground has an object lesson of the 
most practical and convincing kind to offer its students. The 
Committee who manage the schools can say to their students, 
not Do as we tell you,” but “ Do as we do.” And they will do 
well. 

The College is a striking example of the justice which un- 
denominationalism accepts as a guiding principle. More 
than 40 per cent. of the students are Episcopalians, admitted 
according to the results of the Queen's Scholarship examina- 
tion, exactly as all other sects are. When will the national 
Church adopt the system of fairplay in its training colleges? 
Three-fourths of all college funds are obtained from Govern- 
ment grant; and, despite this fact, Episcopalian managers 
reject Dissenting candidates for less eligible Churchmen and 
Churchwomen. C. S. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORRECTION OF EXERCISES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to 
utilize a little of your valuable space to protest against a system 
which seems to me increasing year by year in our high schools— 
I mean that of out-of-school “ corrections.” I believe there has 
been for several years past a definitely growing tendency to 
make the teachers do the work, not wth the pupils, but for 
them. Speaking now from the standpoint of a headmistress, 
and looking back on years of work as an assistant, I can 
confidently affirm that my best and most successful (from an 
examination standpoint) work was done when 1 had learnt the 
secret of going through the pupils! work wrth them in class. 

I am sure that the majority of assistant-mistresses will 
support me when I say that it is “the fashion" in the girls’ 
high schools of the present day for a mistress to spend many 
hours a week looking over, out of school hours, work done by 
the pupils, also out of school hours. I believe it arises in many 
cases from ultra-conscientiousness on the part of the teacher ; 
for I know it to be absolutely a fact that many assistant- 
mistresses do not feel they are doing their duty unless term- 
time is a strain on them. I remember one instance, which will 


serve as an illustration. An assistant-mistress told me she 
invariably spent four hours a day out of school over her cor- 
rections. In correcting arithmetic, if a girl had made a mistake 
in a sum, she did not find it out—the mistress did so for her. I 
asked her if the children ever looked at these corrections again. 
She said, with a sigh, that she feared not. But, even if they 
had, I maintain that it would have been better for the children 
to find out their own mistakes under her guidance than for 
them to have all the difficult part of the work simplified. I may 
add that this assistant-mistress was at this time teaching four 
afternoons a week, besides the five school mornings, and that 
preparation for her lessons would have to be done as well. In 
another case, the headmistress of a school insisted on each 
class sending in a definite amount of written work every week, 
which was to be corrected by the mistress out of school hours. 

Now, I think this matter should be approached from two 
standpoints : that of the mistress and that of the pupil. Taking 
first the case of the mistress, we all acknowledge with great 
regret that many women flag terribly under the strain of high- 
school work. Again and again a doctor expresses his opinion : 
*'The high schools expect their mistresses to be made of cast 
iron? Do they? Is it not really that much of the work done is 
really unnecessary—personally, I would go further, and say, 
absolutely harmful ? 

Probably all headmistresses will feel with me that those 
assistants who are of most use to them in creating a public 
spirit among the scholars, in maintaining discipline in their 
classes, in drawing good work from the children, are those 
whose love for their work is apparent, whose health is good, and 
energy unimpaired by over-work. Their sympathies must be 
wide, their interests many, their minds enlarged by contact with 
other minds, their hearts kept young by real happiness in life. 
When will it be realized as it should be, that school life, above 
all things, must be a happy life to be a useful one—and how can 
a teacher make her pupils happy if she is narrowed into one 
groove, wearied with over-work, tired of the very sight of them 
and their exercise-books? Is it right that we should hear that 
constant cry for the holidays to come? Can our life-work be 
what it should be while our one longing is to get away from it 
for a season? 

Now from the pupils standpoint. A child comes to class 
with her work fresh in her mind. What excitement for her to 
discover her mistakes as the teacher goes through the work ; 
to take her own marks and realize which are the most important 
points to grasp; to go through then and there all that has 
puzzled her, and to compare with her fellow-workers all that she 
has done! And then she leaves the lesson with all difficulties 
cleared, ready to do her corrections easily and at once, and with 
the feeling that she is one step further forward in her acquisition 
of knowledge. 

Perhaps what I have said will be of more use to those 
teachers who are finding their work difficult if I give definite 
illustrations. And first I must say that these remarks do not 
apply to all subjects. To languages they certainly do; to 
arithmetic and algebra preeminently ; to Euclid in a modified 
form only ; to essays not at all. 

But take, for example, an arithmetic lesson. When the 
mistress first comes to class the pupils should be waiting, with 
their home-work before them. The teacher's first act should be 
to give the answers to the home-work, awarding marks, and 
making a few remarks, if necessary, on the method by which 
the sums should have been worked—even, if necessary, going 
through any specially difficult part on the board. But here I 
should like to state that I believe it to be the greatest mistake 
to set Wificu/t home-work. What the pupils do alone should 
be well within their power, and all difficult problems should be 
attacked z# school, with the teacher at hand. 

As the teacher goes through the home-work the girls make 
all necessary corrections in their work. Then the books are 
collected (open at the right place) and placed on her desk. 
Meantime, she sets the home-work for next time, and then 
proceeds to the class-work. Unless she is taking a new rule 
with the class, it is generally possible for her to go through the 
books on her desk, see that they are properly corrected, and 
give them back with any necessary remarks while the girls are 
working their new problems. She is then free to help the 
backward ones with their class-work, and leaves the class 
finally with all difficulties solved and the lesson finished and 
done with. If the class-work prove-difficult, the books must be 
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taken away to be looked through afterwards ; but this is com- 
paratively seldom the case. 

I may add that I have worked by this method for the past 
four years, and had exceedingly good results from it ; and that, 
unless a class exceeded twenty in number, I rarely, if ever, took 
books away with me to mark afterwards. 

I have not given the method the same length of trial with 
languages ; but I have recently tried it with German, and so far 
found it answer excellently. I feel that I can learn quite as 
much about a child's understanding of her lesson from the way 
in which she corrects as from the way in which she writes the 
original exercise. 

I may add that for several years past I have corrected, 
roughly, three hundred books a week, and I have never spent 
more than perhaps three hours out of school over them. I may 
add that I have throughout entirely enjoyed my work, that I 
have felt no over-strain, and that the examination results proved 
that work not to have been by any means a failure. 

I feel strongly that this system of corrections is one of the 
faults in our system of teaching compared with that of men. 
To what extent our training colleges are responsible for it I 
cannot say, but I could wish their intluence to be more strongly 
felt against it. The system seems to me part of the general 
tendency of women to “ pay over-much attention to detail," and 
so to lose, what manv masters in boys! schools succeed in 
getting—a fresh, vigorous, healthy influence over the pupils, 
due to a wider interest in their surroundings, and a less morbid 
and over-conscientious view of the less necessary part of school 
life. To many teachers now the question is, not ‘ What 
have my pupils learnt?" but * What have / taught ? "—I am, 
yours faithfully, A HEADMISTRESS. 


MISS ANNA SWANWICK. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Will you allow one who had the immense privilege of 
intimate friendship with the late Miss Ànna Swanwick a little 
space in your valuable journal in which to record a few of the 
more salient characteristics which seem interesting in reference 
to one whose personal intluence was so far-reaching and unique? 

Every aspect of that most beautiful life is interesting, but this 
must necessarily be a small tribute to the exquisitely gracious, 
cultured, and inspired and inspiring personality who for so 
many years graced this earth, and gave out in overflowing 
measure to an ever increasing circle of friends her large know- 
ledge, her wide and deep sympathy, and her generous help. 
Her nature was so full, so many-sided, so richly endowed 
in every direction, that it is hard for any pen to give the 
faintest idea of the whole, and one seems only able to touch on 
one or two characteristics in a letter. I should specially 
mention three great qualities which distinguish her—concentra- 
tion, thoroughness, and force. She worked with a concentration 
rarely equalled, and the same tremendous thoroughness went 
through all she did. To the smallest duty, to the numerous 
appeals which she daily received, to the preparation of a lesson 
to be given to a class of working lads, in whom she at one time 
interested herself—this was the beginning of the idea of the 
Working Men's Institute—to each and all was given the whole 
energy and the full strength of her mind, as though they were 
each, for the time being, the main work of her life. Nothing 
was ever done perfunctorily; no work was ever slurred. Truly, 
whatever her hand found to do, that did she with all her mipht. 
And the result was two-fold : not only was her work fruitful of 
good to all whom it concerned, but the thoroughness and habit of 
mastering every difficulty brought its own reward, in producing 
a mind which age never seemed to touch, which received, and 
gave out to the very last, all that it received, distilled often to a 
finer essence, a source of refreshment and pleasure to all who 
sought her society. 

Miss Anna Swanwick’s translation of “ Faust" and of 
/Eschylus are now accepted as classics. Not only has the 
Aeschylus been chosen as the text-book by many of the great 
public schools, but it has also been adopted as a text-book by 
the University of Oxford. 

It is impossible to convey any idea of the social charm of 
Miss Anna Swanwick ; suffice it to say that no one came under 
the spell but felt it. It was not only the keen-edged, clear- 
thinking mind and ready wit which gave brilliancy to the con- 
versation at her noteworthy dinners—I am speaking of ten and 


twenty years ago—where politicians, poets, scholars, divines, 
explorers, historians, artists, met and found common ground of 
interest. But there were, besides this, the clear soul looking 
out from the face and eyes untrammelled by a thought of self ; 
the absolute sincerity of every word which made the breadth of 
her interest and sympathy a real thing, and enabled her to pierce 
through all externals, and meet the real soul and mind of those 
she came in contact with, and thus to cement many lifelong, 
valuable friendships. And when one numbers among these 
such names as Gladstone, Tennyson, Browning, P. Martineau, 
Dean Stanley, Sir George Grey, Lowell, Wendell Holmes, to 
mention only a few, besides an equally distinguished company 
now living, too numerous to mention here; when one knows that 
Gladstone, dying, sent her his message of love, and that Tenny- 
son on his deathbed had her book on the Poets open before 
him, and that the one general expression of feeling among men 
and women of all ranks has been that “a light has gone out of 
the world with her death,” then one feels that these tributes say 
more than the most eloquent words. With all the wonderful 
sympathy which was given without stint to all in trouble, sorrow, 
or adversity, hers was not merely the nature cast in gentle 
mould. There was a lion's courage in that small worn 
frame, and I do not think she knew what fear was. There 
was a majesty in her indignation that inspired awe. The 
words of the poet seem to apply to her. . I think she had found 
the star— 
The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises on my breast 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm and self-possessed. 


She also knew how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


The world may produce another poetess like Mrs. Browning, 
another mathematician like Mrs. Somerville, Greek and German 
scholars may be multiplied, and beautiful natures may abound, 
and brilliant social lights may appear from time to time, but the 
union of all these manifold natures, as enshrined in the form of 
her we loved, may never again be seen. Thus we cherish a 
memory and a friendship that, as she writes, “ was an inspiration 
and a benediction.” C. S. 


THE LONDON MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,— May I, through your columns, call attention to some aspects 
of the last London Matriculation Examination ? 

I think any practical teacher of youths will admit that the Arithmetic 
and Algebra paper was far too difficult for an examination that is supposed 
to be elementary. Further, are the following questions from the 
English Language paper fair or wise to be set for lads ?—*' 1. Who are 
our chief living historians, and what have they written, or are they 
writing? 2. Describe in ten octosyllabic coupiets a sunrise or a 
sunset." Many educated people would not be able to answer No. r. 
And are we to expect all lads who go up for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion to learn to write, I will not say poetry, but in metre? These two 
questions were two out of five, of which three had to be answered. 

If Matriculation is to be made harder time after time, the range of 
study wider, will it not hinder true education? London University 
has often been accused of insisting too much on a smattering of all 
subjects. The last English Language paper seems to favour that view. 
If the lads are to learn literature as well as history, can they not have 
some period set? To trot them over everything from Chaucer to 
Conan Doyle is absurd. How many adults could answer this question ?— 
* Give name and author of ‘Inchcape Rock,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ * Deserted 
Village,’ * Tithonus,’ * Hervé Riel,’ * Lady of the Lake.’ " 

If Matriculation goes on getting harder, and wider in its reach, we 
shall soon have none enter for it who are young, save geniuses or 
prigs. F. W. AvELING. 

Christ's College, Blackheath, February 10, 1900. 

[We cannot wholly endorse our correspondent's criticisms. For 
centuries all public-school boys have been required to compose Latin 
verse, and to ask them to write ten English lines that will scan does 
not seem to us an unreasonable demand. Further, Dr. Aveling's 
standard for **educated people" is uncommonly low. The real blot 
in these examinations is setting the same papers for class and 
pass. — E p.] 


SWANLEY HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The paragraph referring to the above College in your 
January issue has lately been brought under my notice. It is true that 
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the women students outnumber the men; nevertheless, the men are by 
no means a decreasing, but, on the contrary, steadily zncreasing, 
quantity. The fact that the women students have multiplied at such a 
high rate is due to gardening being such a new, healthy, and—as 
women's work goes—remunerative occupation for them, and s#o¢ to the 
reason you allege, that **the aims and objects of the two sexes are 
distinct." The main careers open to both after leaving the College— 
and followed by both in fairly equal proportions—are private and 
market gardening. At the College the training is especially directed 
to qualify the students on these two lines, poultry rearing, dairy work, 
&c., being merely incidentally brought in. Our prizes fos the great 
London and provincial shows are the result of the work—under skilled 
supervision, of course—alike of the men and women students ; and it 
would be a cause of deep dissatisfaction to the authorities if they did 
not share equal advantages alike in their apprenticeship and in their 
after life. While women have taken with an almost surprising 
readiness to this new opening—which has been fully justified by their 
successe$— parents have been slower in realizing that for their well 
educated and capable sons a definite future is to be found in horti- 
culture, fruit and vegetable growing. This future, though not leading 
at present to riches, may be more tban a mere competency, and is, into 
the bargain, a healthy and agreeable career, for employers and em- 
ployed in this town-making and tired century. I will not take up your 
time so long as to enumerate the number and variety of posts in botanic, 
market, and private gardens our students of both sexes are filling at 
this moment, but I may add that we continue to have more applications 
from landowners of all sorts for the men and women gardeners educated 
at the Horticultural College, Swanley, than we are able to fill.— 
Believe me, faithfully yours, E. SIEVEKING, Hon. Sec. 
February 21, 1900. 


TRADE UNIONISM AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —Mr. Kirkman in the February number details the advantages 
likely to result from the trade-union policy o! the Assistant-Masters’ Asso- 
ciation. But surely this is an unnecessary labour—I have never yet met 
a teacher who undervalued trade unionism in connexion with his own 
or any other profession. The protests against the policy of the 
Assistant- Masters! Association are not, as Mr. Kirkman seems to say, 
against trade unionism— nothing can be further from the mark; these 
protests are against the total exclusion of all educational questions other 
than economic. What should we think of a representative medical 
body if it adopted the same ** bread and butter" policy? No, to allow 
the Assistant- Masters! Association to become a trade union and nothing 
but a trade union will, I believe, prove a cruel blow to the standing of 
the profession. 

Mr. Kirkman gives no reason why the economic and other educational 
questions should not go hand in hand. Apparently he wishes us to 
wait until the Assistant- Masters! Association has carried all its economic 
points before we touch any other questions. One danger of this is that, 
unless we keep protesting and force a change of policy, the Assistant- 
Masters’ Association will become trade-unionized to the core, stereotyped. 
Why does Mr. Kirkman limit his praises of union to economic 
questions? In many educational questions the united voice of the 
Assistant- Masters! Association would have an immediate result for 
good ; but in purely economic questions the results are of necessity long 
delayed.—I am, Yours faithfully, . 


BRUSH WORK. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In your issue of February is a letter containing an advance 
notice of a pamphlet about to be produced by a Mr. Ebenezer Cooke, 
who claims for himself that he, and not Mr. T. R. Ablett, was the 
first to employ brush work as a means of education for the young. That 
Mr. Ablett will be able to vindicate himself I do not doubt. Allow me 
to warn your readers that the scope of Mr. Cooke's claims is much 


. wider than is suggested in your columns. In the pamphlets of the 


‘Sesame Club" he is designated the author of the Alternative 
Syllabus of Drawing for Elementary Schools. I have in my possession 
letters from the Science and Art Department, which I am prepared, if 
necessary, to publish, and which evidence the preposterous nature of 
the claim made by Mr. Cooke's associates.— Faithfully yours, 

J. CuDWoRTH WHITEBROOK. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR—I am very sorry to trouble you about a personal matter, and 
would not have done so if I had not received some complaints from 
outside. Iam afraid that my remarks on the use of maps, &c., at the 
Teachers’ Guild Conference must have been inaudible or incoherent, as 
your reporter has made me say many things which I did not say, and 


one or two things which I said jokingly he has interpreted as very 
serious. I did not say: ‘‘Science lessons were regarded, at least by 
Scotch boys, as a species of play.” Just the contrary: that illustrated 
lessons were regarded, except in science, as a species of play. I never 
mentioned Clyde’s Geography—which I consider the best of the old 
type of geographies. The book of ‘which I spoke, and in which I do 
think that the jumble of illustrations is grossly unscientific and inartistic, 
was Frye’s School Geography. The question about the stilts and the 
reindeer referred to that. Just the one thing which I said I did sot 
care one straw about in the Geography was the lists of facts, but your 
reporter mentions ‘‘ facts” as the first thing which I urged that 
geography taught. He also seems to have misunderstood or misheard 
what I said about photographs, and what I said about the Gulf of Lions 
(not Lyons) in the typical weather to which it owed its name.—Yours. 
truly, L. W. LYDE. 


CALENDAR FOR MAROH. 


[Mens for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reack 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


I, 8, 15, 22, 29.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington. 
Lectures on *'* Psychology," by Mr. G. F. Stout. (London 
School of Ethics.) 
2.—Sesame Club, 29 Dover Street, W., at 8 p.m. Study on 
e  '' Children's Pleasures," reported by Miss S. Young. (British 
Child-Study Association.) 
2.— Home and Colonial Training College, Grays Inn Road, 7.30 p.m. , 
and five following Fridays, MissF. M. Purdie, on ** Phonetics.” 

4, II, I8. —University College, London, at 4 p.m. Lectures on 
** Greek Sites," by Prof. Ernest A. Gardner. 

5. — University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. Prof. Priebsch’s third 
lecture in German, on '' Emanuel Geibel, der Sanger der 
Liebe und Herold des Reiches." 

6-8.— College of Preceptors Professional Preliminary Exam. 

6, 13, 20. — University Hall, Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Lectures 
on '' Logic,” by Mr. J. A. J. Drewitt. (London School of 
Ethics.) l 

7.—Bedford College, W., at 5 p.m., Mrs. H. J. Tennant, on ‘ In- 
dustrial Life and Law.” 

8.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. (Honour 
Classics) begins. 

9.—Botanical Theatre, University College, Gower Street, at 8 p.m. 
Lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare's London,” by Prof. J. W. Hales. 
(Spring Conjoint Meeting of Teachers’ Guild, London 
Section.) Ünavoidably postponed. 

12.—Society of Arts Exams. begin. 

13. —Edinburgh University. Send in names for Degrees in Arts, for 
Schoolmaster's Diplomas, «c. 

I3.—Return forms for City and Guilds of London Institute Techno- 
logical Exams. 

15.— Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

16.—29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ''Inventiveness in 
Children,” by Mr. H. Holman. (British Child-Study 
Association. ) 

16.—Magdalene College, Cambridge. Scholarships Exam. 

17.—Cambridge University Previous Exam. begins. 

17.—Lincoln College, Oxford. Scholarships Exam. 

17-18.—Selwyn College, Cambridge. Scholarships Exam. 

18.—Edinburgh University. Last day for names for Preliminary 
Exam. 

20.—Oxford Exams. for Women. Responsions begin. 

20.—Durham University. Certificate Exam. begins. 

20.— Local Secretaries send returns and fees to City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

20.—Durham University. Certificate for Proficiency in General 
Knowledge. Return forms. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the April issue of the Journal of Education. 

23.—Glasgow University. Preliminary Exam. for degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Medicine, and Exam. for Bursaries begin. 

26 (first post). —Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the April issue of the /ournal 
of Education. 

26-29. —Society of Arts Exams. 

27.—33 Cavendish Square, at 5 p.m. Lecture on ** He that Questioneth 
Much shall Learn Much," by Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wilson. 
(Parents National Educational Union.) 

27.—Return forms for Pharmaceutical Society Preliminary Exam. 

28. —IHarrow School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

29-30. —St. Bees Grammar School Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

30. —29 Dover Street, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ** Physical Education of 
Girls," by Miss Thomas. (British Child-Study Association. b 
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31. —Retura forms for Irish Intermediate Examinations Board, Dublin 
(with late stamp, Ios.) ; and particulars required in the case 
of students for the Burke Memorial Prizes. 

.31. —London University. Last day for entry for D.Sc. Exam. 


The April issue of the Journal of Education wil be published 
on Saturday, March 31. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
‘of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal"! zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
-the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Executive Committee of Council met on February 1. Present :— 
‘The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, Chairman, the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss F. 
Edwards, Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. F. Storr, 
Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. S. Thornton, and Mrs. Tribe. 

25 applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, viz. : —Central 
"Guild 22, Exeter and East Devon Branch 1, Ipswich Branch 1, Oxford 
Branch 1. : 

A memorandum on the ** Directory for the Organization and Conduct 
of Examinations for the Cookery Diploma, Education Department," 
dealing with the regulation as to the number of hours per week to be 
devoted to cookery by candidates, was submitted to the Committee by 
the Hon. Secretary of the Central Guild Council—the body who had 
settled the terms of the memorandum—and was approved for trans- 
mission to the Department, with the signatures of the Chairman of the 
Committee and of Mrs. Bryant, Vice-Chairman of Council and a 
member of the Conimittee. 

It was decided to invite ten members of Council to attend the Tubilee 
celebrations of the F. M. Buss Schools as a deputation from Council. 

The Museum Committee was requested to consider certain proposals 

made by one of the Hon. Curators for increasing the efficiency of the 
management of the Museum. 
_ The General Secretary reported that he had attended a meeting held 
in the Training College, Swansea, on the evening of January 27. The 
meeting was calied to consider the question of forming a Local Branch 
of the Guild. Principal Salmon presided and was supported by Mr. 
R. E. Hughes, M.A., H.M. Inspector, and Mr. W. Edwards, B.A., 
Headmaster of Gowerton County School. There was a large attendance. 
The General Secretary explained fully to the meeting the aims of the 
Guild and the help which it could give toand receive from a Branch. A 
unanimous vote in favour of the establishment of a Branch was given. A 
strong and representative provisional Committee was at once formed, 
the officers being: President, Principal Salmon; Vice-President, Mr. 
G. S. Turpin, M.A., D.Sc., Headmaster of the Swansea Intermediate 
and Technical School ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. E. Hughes ; and Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. W. Edwards. Some eighty names of intending members 
of the Branch were received on the spot. 


CENTRAL GUILD—LONDON SECTIONS—CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


Notice.—Prof. Hales, who had promised to lecture to a conjoint 
meeting of the sections on ‘‘ Shakespeare's London ” on March 9, has 
been compelled to postpone his lecture till the autumn. There will, 
therefore, be no lecture given on that date. 


Tuesday, 13th, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. At the Skinners’ School, 
Stamford Hill, N. Paper by Miss Ainslie, B.A., on ** Literature as a 
School Subject,” followed by a discussion. (Open to members of 
other sections. ) 

Tuesday, 13th, 8 p.m.—Section C. At Bedford College, York 
Place, Baker Street, W. Paper by Mr. C. E. Rice, M.A., on 
** Science Teaching—The Heuristic Method: What are its Limita- 
tions?" followed by a discussion. 

Friday, 16th, 8 p.m.—Section G. At the Mary Datchelor School, 
Camberwell Grove, S.E. Lecture by Mr. W. C. S. Brough on ** Folk 
Lore." Tea and coffee at 7.30. 

Thursday, 29'h, 8 p. m.—Section F. At the Clapham High School 
for Girls, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, S.W. Lecture by Mr. 
H. Courthope Bowen, M.A., ‘‘Some Thoughts on the Teaching of 
Literature." Annual General Meeting. 

Friday, 30th, 7.45 p.m.—Section B, at Gordon Square School, 
W.C., by kind invitation of Miss Glover, Shakespeare reading, *'* As 
‘You Like It," arranged by Mr. W. K. Hill, B. A. 

Section A.—The Annual General Meeting of Section A was held at 
the Skinners’ School, by kind invitation of Miss Page, on Monday, 
February 5. The business meeting was followed by a social evening, 
with dramatic sketches by different members of the Section. The 


entertainment included a scene from ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
a farce entitled ** The Lady Interviewer," duets from ‘* Ruddigore " 
and ** The Sorcerer,” and two extracts from ** The Mill on the Floss.” 
A large number of members and friends were present, and a very 
enjoyable evening was spent. 

At the annual meeting of Section C, London members of the Central 
Guild, held on February 13, the sum of £2. 2s. was voted from the 
balance in hand towards defraying the cost of the new Library Catalogue, 
which will be a heavy item. Notwithstanding the exceptionally bad 
weather, an appreciative audience mustered to listen to Mr. P. A. 
Barnett's most lucid and incisive lecture on ** Formulas in Educa- 
tion." 

BRANCHES. 


Folkestone and District. —On Saturday, February 10, the first 
meeting of the year was held in very bad weather. About twenty 
members braved the elements to hear Mr. J. Jackson give his lecture 
on ** Short Methods in Arithmetic.” Taking as his theme the state- 
ment that **In the multitude of figures there want not mistakes," he 
outlined his scheme for saving working in arithmetic. To most, 
perhaps, his method of ‘‘incrementation,” which renders the rule of 
subtraction unnecessary, was an entire novelty. Some of the abbrevi- 
ated methods are well known and tried friends, but there was much 
that was new,and it was given with a sparkle of dry humour which 
made the lecture seem short. Mr. Jackson speaks with authority as a 
teacher, and with a knowledge of the needs of teachers, so that few can 
hear him without gaining many useful hints in a very practical form. 
Mr. S. J. Walters, who occupied the chair, briefly moved a vote of 
thanks, seconded by Mr. D. L. Luck. After a short discussion, the 
meeting broke up. The Branch is taking over the library of some seven 
hundred volumes formerly belonging to the Dover Branch. The inten- 
tion is to place the collection where it may be easily accessible at 
almost any time, and it should prove of great value to teachers in the 
town. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland. — At the monthly meeting of the 
Branch, held on Thursday evening, February 15, Mr. Gunnion 
Barclay, of the High School, presiding, Mr. ]. B. Freebairn, M.A., of 
Napiershall Street Public School, delivered a lecture on ** Dr. John 
Brown, a Literary Scot." The lecturer began by showing that Brown 
had many points of resemblance to Charles Lamb. He traced the 
Scotsman's life from his birth at Biggar Manse in 1810 to his death 
at Edinburgh in 1882. Illustrations from ** Horz Subseciv:e” were 
next given to show Dr. Brown's gifts of poetic fancy, his philosophic 
cast of mind, his fine artistic taste, his playful humour, and his mastery 
of pathos. Had Brown written nothing but ** Rab and his Friends," 
he would have won a prominent place in literature. In his descriptions 
of the Enterkin and Minchmoor he was delightful. The lecture was 
interspersed with several examples of Dr. Brown's power as a racon- 
teur. Mr. Freebairn was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, and the 
usual programme of music followed the lecture. 


.Manchester.—' The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held at the 
Owens College on January 26. Prof. A. S. Wilkins presided. Mr. 
W. J. Chatterton, the Secretary, read the report. The Chairman said 
that the Guild was doing a good work in bringing those engaged in all 
branches of the teaching profession together. He was very glad to 
welcome as his successor to the presidential chair one of a class which 
had not been represented in that capacity before—the head of a public 
school with a new foundation. The Rev. F. H. Mentha, M.A., 
Principal of the Sale, Brooklands, and Ashton-on: Mersey High School 
for Boys, who was elected President, said that the coming year was 
likely to be fraught with very important results in the education of 
England. At any rate, there were many of them who hoped that this 
would be the case, and no doubt they would have their share in exer- 
cising some influence upon the course of events. The position to which 
he had been appointed was, therefore, a responsible one, but he should 
occupy it with confidence, knowing that he should be supported by Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, and members of the Council of great experience. 
Miss Caroline Herford, Mr. J. E. King, and Prof. Wilkins were elected 
Vice-Presidents ; Miss S L. Dendy, Hon. Librarian; Miss Edith C. 
Wilson and Mr. W. J. Chatterton, Hon. Secretaries (the latter being 
also Hon. Treasurer) ; and Miss Burstall, Miss Butcher, Miss Dodd, 
Miss Wroe, Mr. A. W. Fuller, Miss Kitchener, Mr. Johnstone, Mr. 
Stephens, Mr. Walmsley, and Mr. Withers on the Council. 

The following is an abstract of the annual report :— 

The Annual Meeting of 1899 was held on February 3, when Dr. 
Wilkins, Owens College, was elected President. At that meeting a 
discussion took place on the two Bills—Board of Education and Regis- 
tration Bills—then before Parliament. On March 3 a very helpful 
paper on ** Discipline and Character " was read by Mr. Barnett, H.M.I. 
This provoked an animated discussion. On May 12 Miss Burstall, 
Headmistress of the Girls’ High School, Manchester, read a paper on 
** American Schools.” A social meeting was held on October 27. It 
took the form of a visit to the Christie Library of the Owens College. 
The Librarian (Mr. Rhodes, M.A.) explained in detail the arrangement 
of the Library, and described some of the more famous contents of the 
*special" libraries. At the autumn meeting (December 1) Mr. 
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Thornton read a paper on ‘‘ Secondary Education in Scandinavia and 
Finland." During the year, the Council and Branch Guild lost the 
services of Mr. W. H. Matthews (owing to his removal to Scotland). 
They are pleased to know that he will still be actively engaged in the 
work of the Guild, and thank him heartily for his services to the 


Manchester Branch. The attendance at the meetings has been dis- 


tinctly good, and the papers read such as have provoked lively discussion. 
The membership remains nearly stationary at 180. 

Norwich.—On Friday evening, February 16, Mr. J. Russell, B.A., 
of University College School, London, delivered a lecture at the High 
School on ** Robert Hebert Quick, a Modern Educational Reformer.” 
The Rev. F. C. Davies presided. The lecturer, an old pupil of the 
subject of his address, was able to speak from personal experience of 
the interesting personality and stimulating iülfuence of his former 
tutor, who was ever anxious to enforce his opinion that education did 
not consist in lists of subjects or in stages into which they should be 
divided, but in the action of the intelligent mind of the teacher on the 
mind of the taught, and that moral training was of prior importance 
to intellectual. At the close of the lecture Miss Gadesden, Head- 
mistress of the High School, entertained the company at tea. 


LIBRARY. 
The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 


Presented by the Commissioner of Education, Washington :— 
Report for the year 1897-8, Vol. I. 

Presented by the Agent-General for New South Wales :—Wealth and 
Progress of N.S.W., 1897-98. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Amold:—The King Alfred Readers, 
Books I. to VII. (10d. to 1s. 6d. each) ; German without tears, Book I., 
by Mrs. Hugh Bell (9d.) ; Histoire de la Princesse Rosette, par Mme. 
de Ségur (9d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons :—A Short Course of Ele- 
mentary Plane Trigonometry, by C. Pendlebury (2s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—The Age of Hawke, edited 
by L. W. Lyde (1s.); The Geography of the British Empire, by 
L. W. Lyde (1s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—The Odes of Horace, 
Book III., edited by S. Gwynn (is. 6d.); Macaulay's Essay on 
Horace Walpole, edited by J. Downie (2s.); The Newton Object 
Lesson Handbook, Part III. (1s. 6d.); Scotts Marmion, Canto III., 
edited by W. K. Leask (3d.) ; Robert Browning, Select Poems, edited 
by E. H. Blakeney (3d.); Livy, Book V., edited by W. C. Laming, 
illustrated (2s. 6d. ). 

Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press :—The 
Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and North Italy, by J. B. 
Reynolds (2s. 6d.); Geometrical Drawing, by W. H. Blythe, Part I. 
(2s. 6d.); Cæsar, De Bello Gallico V., edited by E. S. Shuckburgh 
(1s. 6d.) ; Ovid, Selections from the Tristia, edited by F. H. Simpson 
(Is. 6d.); Vergil, Æneid, Book V., edited by A. Sidgwick (1s. 6d.) ; 
Xenophon Anabasis, Book V., edited by G. M. Edwards (1s. 6d.) ; 
Homer, Odyssey, Book XI., edited by J. A. Nairn (2s. 6d.); Cicero, 
Pro Lege Manilia, edited by J. C. Nicol (1s. 6d.) ; Remien Angleterre, 
by H. Malot, edited by M. de G. Verrall (2s.) ; Shakespeare, As You 
Like It, edited by A. W. Verity (1s. 6d.); Racine, Athalie, edited by 
H. W. Eve (2s.); Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1500-1870, by W. H. Woodward (45.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Mr. A. M. Holden :—One Hundred Short Essays in 
Outline, 2nd edition (1s.) ; General Intelligence Papers, with Exercises 
in English Composition, by G. Blunt (2s.) ; A Short Arithmetic, with 
Answers, by G. A. Christian and A. H. Baker (1s. 6d.) ; Ditto, with- 
out Answers (1s.) ; The Art of Writing English, by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John, 2nd edition (2s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :— Dryden, The Hind and 
the Panther, edited by W. H. Williams (2s. 6d.) (two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co. :—French Grammar, 
by F. Ahn, revised and edited by C. A. Thimm, 14th edition (2s. 6d.); 
Key to the Exercises in above, by C. A. Thimm (1s.); Rules of French 
Gr: mmar at a Glance, by O. F. Camohuis (1s.) ; Ahn's First French 
Course, adapted by A. Dudevant, revised and edited by C. A. Thimm 
(1s. 6d.) ; The Complete French Reader, compiled after that of F. 
Ahn and A. Dudevant, revised by C. A. Thimm, 6th edition (2s. 6d.) ; 
The Child's French Book, by F. Hahn, 3rd edition (1s.) ; Poésies de 
l'Enfance, par F. Louis, 6th edition (1s. 6d.) ; Molière, Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, edited by A. Dudevant (1s.) ; Les Aventures de Gil 
Blas, by M. de Beauvoisin (1s. 6d.); French and English Commercial 
Correspondence, by A. Dudevant (Is. 6d.) ; Spanish and English Com- 
mercial Correspondence, by D. Salvo (1s. 64.) Italian and English 
Commercial Correspondence, by G. Marchetti (1s. 6d.) ; German and 
English Correspondence, by M. Meissner (1s. 6d.) ; Thimm's “ Self- 
Taught Library—French, German, Spanish, Italian, cloth (rs. 6d. 
each); The Child's German Book, by F Hahn (1s.) ; German Read- 
ing Book (Interlinear), by F. Hahn (1s.) ; German Grammar, by M. 
Meissner, 22nd edition (2s. 6d.) ; The German Letter Writer, by F. 
Franck (Is.) ; Goethe, Egmont, edited by O. Von Wegnern (1s. 6d.) ; 
Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, edited by M. Meissner (Is. 6d.) ; 


Schiller, Maria Stuart, edited by M. Meissner (1s. 6d.); Lessing, 
Fabeln, edited by A. E. Hill (1s.) ; Zschokke, H., Das Abentener der 
Neujahrsnacht (1s.) ; Zschokke, H., Der Todte Gast (1s.) ; Hoffmann, G. 
T. A., Das Fräulein von Scuderi (1s.); Kinkel, G., Der Hauskrieg 
(1s.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Horace Marshall & Son:—The Temple 
Reader, edited by E. E. Speight, introduction by Edward Dowden, 
new edition, illustrated (1s. 6d.); The New English Poetry Book, 
edited by E. E. Speight (1s.) ; The Adventures ot Ulysses, edited by 
E. E. Speight (10d.) ; Stories from the Northern Sagas, edited by E. 
E. Speight and A. F. Major (1s.) ; Selections from Tennyson, edited 
by E. E. Speight (1s.) ; Selections from Wordsworth, edited by E. E. 
Speight (6d.) ; The Adventures of Beowulf, told by Miss C. Thomson 
(9d.); Wordsworth's *'Prelude" as a Study of Education, by J. 
Fotheringham. 

Presented by The University Tutorial Press :—The Matriculation 
History of England, by C. S. Fearenside, 3s. 6d. ; Matriculation 
Directory, 1900; Matriculation Latin, 8th edition, by B. J. Hayes, 
Is. 6d 


Purchased :—Cicero, De Officiis, translation by G. B. Gardiner, 
Methuen (2s. 6d.); Milton's Areopagitica, edited by J. W. Hales, 
Clarendon Press, 3s. ; Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea, edited by W. 
Wagner, revised by T. W. Cartmell, Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. ; 
Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections, by C. Smith, Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.; Some Observations of a Foster-Parent, by J. C. Tarver, 
Constable, 6s. ; Text-Book of Physical Exercises, by A. H. Carter and 
S. Bott, Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

The new Library Catalogue (212 pages) is now ready, price 9d. (or: 
to non-members Is.). 


OBITUARIES. 


W. G. WOOLLCOMBE. 


Y the death of Walter George Woollcombe, the Journal of 
Education has lost a contributor of many years’ standing 
and an able and conscientious reviewer. Of his early life I 
have heard but little. He was born in 1856, his father being 
Archdeacon of Exeter and a well known landed proprietor in 
Devonshire. One of his teachers at Marlborough, of whom he 
always spoke as of an old and valued friend, was the Editor of 
this Journal. He went up to Trinity College, Oxford, with the 
intention, I believe, of reading for a classical degree ; but was 
perverted by some saying of Prof. Blackie's that your main 
subject of study should be the one for which you had the least 
inclination, and he ultimately took a Second Class in Natural 
Science in 1880. 

After leaving Oxford, Woollcombe held posts in various. 
schools, first at Brighton, and afterwards at Grantham and 
Parmiters School. In 1892 he succeeded Mr. A. D. Hall as 
senior science master at King Edward's High School, Birming- 
ham, and more than maintained the high standard of work 
set by his able predecessor. Some results ofhis experience are 
preserved in his “ Practical Work in Physics,” the last part of 
which was published a short time ago. The book, I am told by 
one who has used it, is admirably adapted as a guide to ex- 
periments involving measurement with simple apparatus ; and 
probably led to his unsought appointment last year as Examiner 
for the Oxford Local Examinations. He died on F ebruary 11, 
and leaves a wife and two little children. 

Woollcombe never ceased to regret his adoption of a 
scientific career. He used to protest against the view that the 
world's work was done by specialists, and maintained that by 
wide self-culture a greater service was rendered to one's fellow- 
men. Had he followed his own bent, he would have been a. 
student and critic of art. He wrote several papers in the Art 
Journal and similar magazines. Of their value I am unable to 
speak ; but I know how delightful it was to roam about the Art 
Gallery in his company. 

In spite, however, of his great success at school, one cannot 
help doubting whether he was not made of too fine a fibre for a 
teachers work. His disposition was more than retiring ; the 
mere thought of publicity in any form gave pain. It took years 
to know him, and there were not many who knew him well. 
But when those years were past, if you were one of the favoured 
few, secrets could exist no longer. The ideals that you would 
keep shyly hidden from other men would be gently drawn from 
you by the simple force of attraction. There were times, that 
we can recall with sympathy, when holidays were near at hand 
and his spirits rose almost to boyisbness at the prospect of the 
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coming freedom. But we shall look back with a deeper regret 
on the hours when the string of his tongue was loosed and he 
would talk freely, with an enthusiasm amounting to fascination, 
on the subjects that interested him most, on mysticism and 
second sight, on Ruskin, Burne-Jones, and G. F. Watts, but 
most of all on Italy and St. Francis. It was in those hours 
only that you saw his real nature, when it was no longer hidden 
beneath that cloak of sensitive reserve which none would have 
seen thrown off more willingly than himself. 
CHARLES DAVISON. 


REV. C. T. HALES. 


HE death, after a few days’ illness, on February 9, of the Rev. 
Clement Thomas Hales, Headmaster of <Aysgarth School, 
Yorkshire, is a serious loss to the educational world, for few masters of 
preparatory schools have achieved greater success or made their influence 
more widely felt. Mr. Hales was, like his brother, the well known 
Professor of English Literature, a scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree in 1868. His first school work was on the 
staff of Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire, then under Dr. Stokoe, 
and the whole of his activity lay in the same region. For when he left 
Richmond to set up a school of his own he first established himself at 
Aysgarth in Wensleydale, and then, when he had outgrown his quarters 
there, he moved just ten years ago to the village of Newton-le- Willows, 
not far from Jervaulx Abbey. Here he had bought land and set up 
school buildings specially designed and carried out under his own eye, 
and remarkably perfect in every detail. The move and the building 
showed characteristic courage, but it was entirely justified by the grow- 
ing success of the school, and, as Mr. Hales had at the time of his death 
barely completed his fifty-fifth year, it seemed as if he might still look 
forward to a good many years of active fruitful work. The sudden 
collapse was due to an attack of influenza, which his over-taxed constitu- 
tion had not the strength to resist. 

Mr. Hales's remarkable success may be attributed to a rare combina- 
tion of ability and character. From the first he set himself a high ideal of 
which he never lost sight, and he expected all who worked with or under 
him to follow his example of strenuous single-minded devotion to duty. 
To him teaching was not so much a profession as a vocation ; less a means 
of livelihood than an end in itself—a sacred charge. This spirit was 
combined with a wonderful insight into character which enabled him to 
draw out what was best in each pupil by the power of sympathy. It 
led him continually to study new methods of teaching, and to keep his 
mind fresh by constant contact with what other teachers were saying or 
thinking on matters of common interest. His own individual efforts 
were mainly confined to the highest form, where his teaching of com- 
position in particular showed the very genius of scholarship; but his 
quick eye was everywhere, he knew what work was being done 
throughout the school, and was ever ready with a word of advice or 
helpful criticism to his colleagues, or to younger pupils. From the 
outset he studied the character and abilities of every boy that came 
under his care. 

Though a strict disciplinarian, he ruled with no rod of iron, and 
seldom, if ever, found it necessary to resort to extreme forms of punish- 
ment. He strove to make his boys look to him as their friend rather 
than their task-master, and so took care to give as much attention to 
their games as to their school work, and showed a keen sympathy in 
all the varied interests of boy-life. The keynote of his teaching was 
thoroughness ; in every subject his aim was to lay a firm foundation of 
knowledge, and to give, as far as possible, an equal chance to every 
boy. Thus he steadily refused to coach any one specially for ** scholar- 
ships ” ; though, if his boys could take them, as it were, in their stride, 
he fully appreciated the implied testimony to the soundness of his 
ordinary teaching. Aysgarth boys have always been welcome at the 
public schools, where masters had learned to expect in them a thorough 
preliminary training, and had noted that they generally gained rather than 
lost ground on their way up the school. It is a significant fact that the 
Newcastle Scholarship at Eton has fallen to Mr. Hales' pupils three times 
in the last ten years. 

But what Mr. Hales himself valued quite as much as the mental 
acquirements of his boys was their tone and character. By the un- 
conscious force of his own pious example, by the beauty and heartiness 
of tbe chapel services, by direct instruction in school, by indirect 
influence or suggestion, his constant aim was to instil in them the 
principles of Christianity as the true basis of learning as of life. In this 
way the spirit of reverence was inculcated without the slightest 
suspicion of pharisaic or pietistic excess. And next only to his desire 
that his boys should be Christians was his endeavour to make them 
true Englishmen, proud of their country and its noblest traditions. No 
opportunity was lost of appealing to their imagination, both in school 

. and out of it, upon this important theme, and few national anniversaries 
went by without recognition. Looking to all that he was as a teacher 
and as a man, the conviction that his place will be hard indeed to fill 
is tempered by the thought that so strenuous a life of unselfish labour 
has not been lived in vain. 
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Casseil’s French Dictionary. (French-English and 
English-French.) 555th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 
the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseil’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, §s. 


Cassell's Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English. 
Latin.) 102nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected 
and in part Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Master of 
St. Paul's School, and formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; and J. F. CHARLES, B.A., Assistant-Master of the City 
of London School. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 
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Founders of the Empire. By PHILIP GIBBS. 256 pages. 
Extra crown 8vo, prettily bound in cloth. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. ; or handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


Round the Empire. By G. R. PARKIN. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. the EARL OF RosEBERY, K.G. Fully Illustrated. 
110th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 

Lorp ROSERERY writes :—'* I hope that the youths of our race will 
learn from this book how great is their inheritance and their 
responsibility." 


In Danger's Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring 
Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNoLD-FonsTER, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Blue cloth, 1s. 8d. ; or, handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


The Citizen Reader. By H. O. AnNorp-FonsTER, M.P. 
Illustrated. 335th Thousand. Is. 6d. 


The Laws of Every-day Life. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
FonsrER, M.P. Fully Illustrated. 55th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


New and Revised Edition. 


Cassell's Lessons in French. Parts I. and II., 2s. each ; 
complete in one vol., 3s. 6d. 


This work (which reached a sale of 141,020 copies in its original 
edition) has been revised by Mr. JAMES BOIELLE, B.A., Examiner in 
French Language and Literature in the University of London. It is 
now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations and the College of Preceptors Examinations. 


Specimen Copies of Cassel s Reading Books will be sent, post free, on 
application, to teachers desiring to examine them with a view to 


introduction. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PRIL has come, and there is no news of the Board of 
Education Act, save that the Duke of Devonshire has 
been gazetted as first President of the Board. The Orders 
, in Council in connexion therewith have 
won. g not been laid upon the table of the House ; 
i nor has the report of the Departmental 
Committee been issued, unless this shall have happened 
while these words are passing through the printers’ hands. 
For another month at least the Education Department 
must remain 7» statu quo. Rumours of impending changes 
are not wanting. To them we attach little credit. In 
most cases they are explained by the adage: “ The wish is 
father to the thought." The very composition of the Com- 
mittee is decisive evidence that no serious changes are at 
present contemplated ; we shall find the same pack witha 
slight shuffling of the cards. One point has been made 
clear—associations of teachers will not be asked to nomi- 
nate representatives upon the Consultative Committee. 
The difficulties in the way of such a scheme are indeed 
insurmountable. Teachers—or educational experts, as 
some prefer to be called—will have to make their influence 
felt through their associations and through the papers. 
Probably the only “ expert " advisers on secondary educa- 
tion that the Board will have at its disposal will be the two 
or three inspectors to be appointed under the Act. 


HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE has often stated that 

he does not claim to be an educational expert ; but 

he is carrying his humility too far in deprecating any dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords on the new 

mL Code until the Commons have given him 

i a “lead.” He mentioned, however, that 
the National Union of Teachers approved the changes. 
Lord Reay would scarcely consider this a sufficient reply to 
his criticisms. It is true that the financial change—the 
proposed block grant—will bear somewhat hardly on the 
most efficient schools ; hence the fury of the School Board 


Chronicle. It is possible at present, in the highest 
standards, to earn 28s. 3d. a child in addition to the attend- 
ance grant ; while the minimum in a less efficient school 
sinks to 15s. The block grant is 22s. or 21s. a head. We 
regret that the money earned should be less than under 
previous Codes ; but, on the whole, we think the new system 
is a move in the right direction, and for this reason—it 
gives the smaller schools fairer treatment. The fewer the 
scholars the greater the cost per head of an efficient educa- 
tion. And the reason, speaking generally why smaller 
schools are less good than larger ones is want of money. 
They will get 21s. a head under the new Code, which will 
certainly improve their financial position. 


d new Code puts an end to the thoroughly vicious 
principle of piecework which was part and parcel of Mr. 
Lowe's system of payment by results, and, therefore, we 
., welcome the new departure no less heartily 
The poris Side than the Schoolmaster. At the same time 
New Code. we cannot blink the fact that the proposed 
method of carrying out this radical change 
involves some grave dangers, and, may, unless amended, 
seriously cripple the higher grades of elementary education. 
The Scotch Department has long adopted this reform, and 
we do well to follow the lead of our more enlightened 
neighbour ; but, as the National Association has well pointed 
out, under the Scotch Code every encouragement is 
given to retain at school promising children ; whereas under 
this Code higher teaching must be a losing concern. Under 
the Scotch Code a child above thirteen, holding the Merit 
Certificate, earns 50s., and, if he pursues a three years’ 
course, this rises to 7os. and gos. Under the English 
Code the ordinary education grant is withheld from most 
of the children over fourteen, and the maximum amount 
obtainable by schools for boys is considerably reduced. 
Again, under the Scotch Code the grant may be re- 
duced by not less than a tenth nor more than a fourth 
for inefficiency in respect of staff, teaching, or plant. 
In England, unless a school is wholly disbarred (a 
punishment so rare as to be virtually inoperative), a poll-tax 
of a shilling is the extreme penalty of inefficiency. Lastly, 
under the Scotch Code, the 17s. 6d. limit continues. ‘There 
was a time when this was accepted by English Churchmen, 
with the Archbishop at their head, as a fair and just com- 
promise. This Code will bring us one step nearer the ideal 
for which Churchmen are now striving—a system of State- 
supported and Church-managed schools. 


AS interview with Mr. Acland, published in the West- 
minster Gazette of March 28, on the new Code, 
while bearing out our general estimate, brings out one 


Mr. Acland important aspect on which we have not 
on the touched. Asked whether he had noticed 
New Code. 


that the proposed change was said to be 
in the interests of secondary education, he replied : 

I say without hesitation that, in nine-tenths of England, there will be 
no secundary education set up during the next twenty years, even under 
the best Act of Parliament and the most favourable circumstances, 


which can possibly compete for most of the children affected by this 
provision in the Code. 


It is only a small percentage of children in the higher 
standards, or even of scholars in the higher-grade schools, who 
could or would, under any conditions, proceed to secondary 
schools ; and the cry of overlapping is, in this case, a red 
herring of the rankest description. Weare glad that Mr. 
Acland, who is now, unfortunately, an indifferent spectator, 
opines that the House of Commons will not consent to 
the 22s. limit. 
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THE Duke alarmed us some months ago by speaking of 
the present expenditure on education as, perhaps, 
In the new Code he has shown himself more 


excessive. 
T generous than we could have hoped. 
Liberality. Although a few special schools will receive 


less than heretofore, yet, taking the whole 
of the country, the average grant earned has barely reached 
#1 a head. Under the new Code the Treasury will 
have to pay at least a guinea. At least one extra shilling 
per child—that is a large additional sum to wring from a 
reluctant Treasury. The new system of a block grant 
makes possible a complete reorganization of the curriculum, 
and we find, therefore, that the old plan of obligatory, class, 
and specific subjects gives way to a remodelled course of 
instruction which each school can, with the inspector’s 
approval, draw up to its own liking. English grammar 
returns to a prominent position, and physical exercises are 
specially included for all schools. “ English” is to be 
understood as including reading, recitation, writing, com- 
position, and grammar, in so far as it bears upon the correct 
use of language. The new curriculum certainly makes for 
freedom, and we do not think the inspectors will in reality 
possess more arbitrary powers than they have at present. 


R. BALFOUR stands to his guns on the question 
of a Catholic University for Ireland, though he 
insists that he does not speak in the name of the Govern- 
Mouse ment. Arguing on theoretical grounds 
University. alone, we should say that University edu- 
cation implies complete intellectual freedom 
to pursue any and every course of study in each and every 
direction ; and that the limitations ** Catholic" or “ Pro- 
testant" applied to such an education are out of place. 
But we are forced to admit that practically the case is dif- 
ferent. "Trinity College, Dublin, is Protestant, and the 
spirit of its teaching would not be changed by the addition 
of a Chair of Roman Theology and a Catholic chapel. If 
a large section of the people demand a Catholic University, 
we hold that the Government should do all it can to satisfy 
such a demand. The days when suspicion attached to a 
Catholic as being a potential enemy to the State are passed. 
The Government of a great Empire in which almost every 
known religion is practised can have no sectarian views. 
On the contrary, it is bound to give equal treatment to 
every religion that does not run counter to the prevailing 
standard of humanity or morals. 


ARL FORTESCUE’S letter to the Zimes, in the 
course of which he quotes from a letter of his own to 

the Lord President, is, we believe, based upon an entire 
Cost of misapprehension. "The Earl compares the 
Training. cost of education at the North-Eastern 
County School with the cost of a training 
college for elementary teachers, and argues that the cost of 
the latter is unnecessarily high. The figures he gives are, 
roughly speaking, Z,35 for the boys’ school, and £63 for 
the training college. The misconception lies in the non- 
recognition of the undoubted fact that the older the pupil 
the greater the cost. A large school may be worked at a 
low cost per head chiefly because the expense of teaching 
in the lower forms is trifling. "The head form of any school 
costs in teaching far more than the lowest form. The same 
principle applied to a college argues that the teaching is 
far more expensive than in a school. Salaries are neces- 
sarily higher; classes are smaller as a rule, though lectures 
may be given to large numbers ; and a larger amount of 
individual tuition is essential, especially in the case of 
criticism lessons. There is in our opinion no parallel 
between the two cases. We hope the Earl will not urge 
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his arguments in reference to the training of secondary 
teachers. It would be fatal to suppose that an adult can be 
trained at the same cost as a boy of fourteen. 


ibo. mainly to the action of the Assistant-Masters' 
Association, the obnoxious clause in the agreement that 
the staff of Alleyn's School, Dulwich, were required to sign 
has been withdrawn, and comparative peace 


acid 3 is restored; though it will take time for so 
Assistants. deep a wound to heal. It is only fair to 


the Headmaster to state, what has only 
recently come to our knowledge, that he had no part in 
drafting the agreement, and can only be blamed for accept- 
ing and enforcing an antiquated form of subscription. We 
may take this occasion for entering a protest against a 
recent dictum of Canon Fowlers on the duties of an 
assistant-master : “ An assistant who feels he can no longer 
feel respect for his chief, although he may have much right 
on his side, should at once seek another post.” Surely this 
is a hard saying, and in any other profession would be 
thought monstrous. If the colonel is a martinet or a 
drunkard, should all the other officers of the regiment send 
in their papers or seek an exchange? And in our profession 
the case is still harder, for it may happen, and has not 
seldom happened, that the chief is a young clergyman raw 
from college and unversed in teaching, and the assistant a 
skilled teacher who has grown gray in the service. Does 
Canon Fowler hold that in such a case the latter is bound to 
go out into the wilderness? 


T would, indeed. seem that the grievances of as- 
sistant-masters in secondary schools cry aloud for 


redress when the London School Board calls upon the 


Charity Commissioners to grant an appeal 
in case of dismissal. It would seem to the 
casual observer that the London School 
Board has not any /ocus standi on this platform; but the 
Commissioners asked the Board for its criticism upon a new 
scheme, and assistant-masters can onlv feel glad that another 
public body should have called attention to the question of 
tenure. Mr. Alderson, on the part of the Commission, 
made a very sympathetic reply to the deputation. He set 
aside the old view that the Commissioners had no official 
knowledge of assistants, who were held to be the head- 
masters' servants ; but he argued that just at this moment, 
when the Commissioners were preparing to hand over their 
educational functions to the Board of Education, the time 
was not suitable for a new departure or new expression of 
opinion. Practically, Mr. Alderson handed the request 
over to the Consultative Committee with “approved” 
written on the margin. We quite agree that the general 
question of tenure must be left for the moment in abeyance. 
But we think the Commissioners might fairly have made an 
inquiry into the alleged unjust dismissals that have taken 
place recently in Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. The school is, 
for the time being, under their control. 


The L.8.B. 
and Tenure. 


WHH war as war this journal can have little, if any- 

thing, to do ; but, in so far as war can teach, it may 
call for some comment in these columns. If a nation has 
a little luck, it learns something about the 
weak points of its foe, and if it has less 
luck, it learns something of its own defects : 
so war is educational. Also, Mr. Leonard Courtney has 
told us that we have much to learn from Boers, and, 
indeed, there are some of their devices in warfare which we 
do not practise, and which, perhaps, it would be well that 
we should be somewhat slow to learn. But the present 
war has had another close connexion withthe, schoolroom, 


The War in 
Public Schools. 
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When London went so splendidly and so wonderfully wild 
on hearing of the relief of Ladysmith, prominent among the 
revellers were the art-students of South Kensington, who 
marched about and serenaded people while still clad in 
working dress. At some schools a half-holiday was given, 
at others a free hour, at another only cheers—and those by 
the boys. At one school in the provinces it is whispered 
that a half-holiday was asked for, and refused, and therefore 
taken: this process used to be called taking “French 
leave," and may be attributed in this case, perhaps, to a 
desire to do honour to the name of one of our most mobile 
and successful generals. At one school a boy scraped his 
feet upon the floor for joy, and suffered many things in 
consequence. But there is a school yet extant where 
the discipline is such that on the day when news came of 
Cronje’s surrender the boys were summoned from their 
class-rooms, told the glad tidings, but told also not to 
cheer ; and so when the later news came, and they were 
allowed to cheer, they made much of that slight privilege 
before returning—as they did at once—to the military joys 
to be found in Cesar or in Xenophon. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


REFERENCE was made in this column last month to methods of con- 
tributing local aid to secondary schools. As indicating the complexity 
of the problem and the practical difficulty of adopting the **uniform 
capitation grant " system, a correspondent sends the following com- 
parative statistics, showing the income per scholar for one year, of the 
schools in a certain administrative area :— 


I. ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


Endow- Local Sc. & Art Other 
Scholars. ment. Grants. Grants. Fees Sources. Total 
4s d. £.s. d. £.s.d. £. s. d. s. d £. s. 
A. 327 ..2 8 6..012 2..0 31t1..53 l5 IL... — .. 617 6 
B. 2731 ...3 12 2..016 4..0 8 5..715 5...16 10... 13 9 7 
C. 33 ..3 r:6..2 3 4... — . 8 § 4 — I3 10 2 
D. 80 ... 312 1..1 9 72..015 9 ..7 10 5 — 13 7 10 
E. 20 ..$5 7 0..2 8 4.013 9..2 19 3 -- ..11 8 4 
2. SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 
F. to .. —  ..21511..3 810..0 7 8..18 r.. 710 6 
G. 616 ... -— scd ox dox. 2:5 3.215 I 619... 7 2 3 
H 88 .. — GUN SB. suo Cok OPE 7... oc 6 13 9 


SUCH figures as these—and they are, no doubt, typical of what might 
be obtained in any given district — emphasize the desirability of 
considering the case of each school upon its merits. It should not be 
dithcult to estimate the cost of efficiently maintaining a school of a 
particular type for a given number of scholars. And the measure of 
public aid ought to be the difference between such approved cost and 
the income from endowments, fees, and other sources. Thus, a school 
organized to receive 100 to 150 scholars might cost £1,600 to maintain. 
Assuming the endowment to be £400, and roo scholars to be in 
attendance, paying an average fee of Z7, a balance of £500 would be 
needed from public sources. But for each additional scholar the deficit 
would be reduced by £7. Thus, if the number on the roll increased to 
150, the balance required from public sources would be materially 
reduced. It is high time, moreover, for some Local Authority to 
neutralize, or at any rate regulate, the irresponsible subsidies of the 
Science and Art Department. As the statistics quoted show, the grants 
in the case of grammar schools varied from 3s. 11d. to 15s. gd. per 
scholar, and in science schools from £2. 15s. to £4. 4s. 6d. per scholar. 
If we are to have State-aided secondary schools, it should, at any rate, 
be recognized that the cost is considerable, and that every pound not 
paid bv the parent or from private sources must be paid out of the 
public funds. 


EVENING continuation schools appear to be receiving some necessary 
attention, and Mr. Macan, in an interesting paper read before the 
Society of Arts on the 14th ult., discussed the past, present, and 
possible future of these agencies. Few will quarrel with Mr. Macan’s 
desire for special types of evening instruction for the rural districts. 
Mor is it necessary to take exception to his plea for the further 
emcouragement of subjects of practical interest. ** It is not what is 
taught to the child below ten which matters," said Mr. Macan, 
** as long as something is taught well; but it is what is taught in the 

e 


early years of youth and manhood which directs the life and forms the 
character." Possibly; but, after all, the crux of the whole matter 
(even at the age of ten) will be Aow the what is taught—and learnt. 
If we can help to prevent the depopulation of the agricultural districts 
by teaching ilie young men and maidens poultry keeping, horticulture, 
and the like, it will be a national gain. But when Mr. Macan suggests 
—not, it should be noted, without a qualifying **if"—that the difference 
of margin between the wages to be earned for the all-the-year work in 
the town and for the part-of-the-year work in the country might be 
made up for the handy man by a winter trude—‘‘ carpentering or basket- 
making, for instance, or by a cultivation of his own garden "—it is not 
so easy to agree with him. 


IN a memorandum on evening continuation schools presented to the 
Education Department by the Association of Directors and Organizing 
Secretaries for Technical and Secondary Education, several useful 
recommendations are made. Differentiation according to the nature of 
the educational work carried on in various types of schools, it is pointed 
out, is becoming an urgent necessity. It is further suggested that, in 
view of the large support given by County Councils to evening schools, 
these authorities should receive due recognition at the hands of the 
Government Department. 


THE unsatisfactory condition of affairs which must result when two 
independent authorities independently aid schools and classes has been 
frequently alluded to. Among the counties which have reduced the 
dithculties of dual control to a minimum, Cumberland may be men- 
tioned. The Committee for this county ** make up" the Government 
grant to an amount equal to the smaller of the two following sums :— 
(a) 5s. (for certain subjects, 6s.) for each hour during which the school 
has been open for instruction in approved subjects ; or (4) 3s. (for certain 
subjects, 4s.) for every complete twelve of all the lessons attended by 
all the scholars in any recognized subject. 


DuRING the session 1898-9, the Cumberland Committee aided 65 
schools, with a total average attendance of 962 pupils. The number 
of hours’ instruction given in the schools was 89 in urban and 74 in 
rural districts. The total grant of the Education Department was 
£866, the County Council, £167. The average income per hour 
received by schools from the combined grants of the Education Depart- 
ment and the County Council was 5s. 7d. in urban schools and 3s. in 
rural schools. ‘* The defect of the old scale of grants," says the 
report, ‘‘ was that no account was taken of the amount a school 
received from Government. The new method of aid is based on the 
principle of making up the Government grant, provided the school is 
satisfactory, to a certain fixed amount, such fixed amount being based 
on the number of hours actually employed in teaching.” 


THE report of the Cumberland Technical Education Committee is, 
as usual, an admirably arranged and complete review of the work of 
the year. It may be noted that, since the last report, three new 
secondary schools have been opened— one of which is on the '* dual" 
principle. All, it is stated, are well built and well equipped, and 
likely to be of much service to their respective districts. — ** The 
experiment of dual education at Keswick is particularly interesting, 
and so far seems to be an unqualified success; in fact, numbers 
have increased so rapidly that already the governors have to face the 
necessity for enlargement of premises." 


THERE are several points of interest in the annual report of the 
Middlesex Technical Education Committee, and it is satisfactory to 
note a recognition of improved quality in much of the wcrk done, due 
to the efforts of the organizing inspector. The report would, however, 
be materially improved by the addition of various essential details. 
Grants to secondary schools, for the year ending March 31, 1899, 
amounted to nearly £900, and the Committee are, no doubt quite 
properly, of opinion that this money has been very well spent: “It 
has enabled the governing bodies of the schools to provide for a larger 
number of boys, and to give these boys an education more suitable for 
the work which they are to take up after leaving school." 


THE BRISBANE GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
A HARD CASE AT TIIE ANTIPODES. 


E are just now on the crest of a big wave of Imperialism, 

and never have our colonies been dearer to us in 
England than they are at present. Itis difficult—nay, almost 
impossible—to conceive of any colonial body treating with any- 
thing short of strict fairness those who have left good posts in 
England to serve colonial interests yand latterly if would not 
have astonished us to tind, in addition toystrict fairness, a liberal 
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dash of something akin to chivalrous generosity. But, alas ! the 
Brisbane Courier of September 18 to October 2, 1899, tells a 
story which has its disillusioning effect, and makes us wonder 
once again whether democracies can ever really secure the best 
sort of service, once the way in which service is apt to be 
requited by them comes to be understood. 

The story, as we gather it from the pages of the Brisbane 
Courier of the dates quoted, seems to be as follows. Miss 
Fewings, formerly Headmistress of the Dr. Williams! School for 
Girls at Dolgelly, was in December, 1895, appointed to the 
Headmistresship of the Girls’ Grammar School, Brisbane, a 
school which appears to be partly a boarding and partly a day 
school; it is managed by a body of trustees (all men), the 
Chairman being Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice. 

Miss Fewings apparently was in full charge of the general 
boarding and tuition organization, and her mistresses were 
appointed on her recommendation to the trustees. 

A vacancy for a second mistress having arisen, Miss Maud 
Sellers, of the Baker Strect High School, London, was recom- 
mended and appointed in 1897, and reached Australia in the 
opening of 1898. The usual difficulties in closely defining and 
accepting dutiesby cable followed. Noone who hashadexperience 
in finding teachers for distant posts will underrate these, and no 
one will be surprised to hear that there were not wanting occa- 
sions for criticism ; in June, 1898 (within a few months of 
her arrival in Brisbane), Miss Sellers went to Sydney to consult 
with others as to her rising dissatisfaction with her post. She 
seems to have felt serious doubts as to her Headmistress's fit- 
ness for her post and to have discussed these doubts with can- 
dour ; the upshot, however, was that she went back resolved to 
stay on. 

Finally, Miss Sellers wrote a letter in May, 1899, to the 
trustees, and sent it independently of Miss Fewings, asking to 
be relieved of the obligation of residence. This act she herself 
characterized, after her interview with the trustees, as showing 
“a certain lack of courtesy” to Miss Fewings. We agree with 
the latter in thinking the action “ merits a much stronger term”; 
and the fact that Miss Sellers was at that time a resident 
mistress in the house of which presumably Miss Fewings was 
head does nothing certainly to palliate it. 

The trustees acceded to Miss Sellers’ request, of which Miss 
Fewings first heard at the board meeting which, as usual, she 
attended in May. She met the charges, then specified or implied, 
in writing, and nothing further took place till mid-June, 1899. She 
was then informed that the opinion of the trustees on the report 
made to them by Sir S. Griffith and a colleague was unfavour- 
able to the organization of the school. Rejecting her repeated 
requests for an independent expert investigation of the whole 
matter, the trustees in early September gave Miss Fewings six 
months’ leave of absence on full salary, and liberty to leave at 
her own convenience. Miss Fewings’ reply refused this in the 
interests of the year's work, and stated her desire to relinquish 
her post in December, 189g. 

The Chairman replied with the statement that it was notorious 
that reports had been circulated among the parents as to the 
trustees' action, and stated that it might, if discussion continued, 
become necessary to suspend Miss Fewings from active share in 
the school work. Miss Fewings denied all responsibility in 
the matter. A few days later, Saturday, September 16, 
Miss Fewings was informed that on Monday, September 18, 
at 9 a.m., she would be required to hand over the school to 
Miss Sellers, and that leave of absence from all scholastic 
duties was granted to her for the remainder of the term of her 
engagement. 

Such an order was, of course, productive of very definite 
results. Miss Fewings withstood it, and demanded investiga- 
tion. The order was repeated, and, in spite of protests, which 
we gather have been very general throughout the town, Miss 
Fewings was dismissed, the girls were granted a holiday, and 
Miss Sellers was installed as acting Headmistress on September 
18, 1889. 

The conclusion which these facts force on us is that a very 
high-handed proceeding has been permitted. The trustees, of 
course, now allege that Miss Sellers only crystallized their dis- 
satisfaction with Miss Fewings’ management of the school. 
That may or may not be; but surely they owed more con- 
sideration, not to speak of justice, to a lady who had served 
them four years and who had come to them with cordial testi- 
monials as to her capacity from her former employers in Great 


Britain. Their proper course would have been to appoint an 
expert inspector, as Miss Fewings desired, to give her full oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject his (or her) recommendations, and 
then, but only then, after full notice to Miss Fewings, to have 
placed the school in other hands. 

As it is, no one conversant with girls’ schools will deny that 
the course of action taken by the trustees has been of a nature 
to provoke excitement and distress among the girls, whose 
welfare, after all, demands more than merely brilliant class 
teaching. 

We do not believe that a mixed body of trustees would have 
sanctioned the proceedings we have narrated; nor can we 
think that Sir S. Griffith's conduct of the case is likely to com- 
mend itself to those who desire to secure justice as well as 
strict legality for teachers in matters professional. 


REFORM IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
EXAMINATIONS.* 


By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


HEN French and German were given a definite place in 
the curricula of the schools, teachers, both in this 
country and abroad, set about teaching them by the methods 
they were accustomed to make use of in teaching the classics. 
Outside examining bodies naturally framed their regulations 
with a view to testing the results that such methods could be 
expected to produce. In course of time, as we know, many 
teachers came to recognize very clearly that the end of instruc- 
tion in modern languages differed in some very important 
respects from that of instruction in the ancient, and, further, 
that the ends they had in view could not be realized without 
considerable modification of current methods. But they found 
it difficult in practice to effect these modifications owing to the 
fact that the examinations for which they had to prepare candi- 
dates were designed to test the results of the older system of 
instruction. To a certain extent, therefore, they found their 
liberty of action fettered, and I take it that the present agita- 
tion in favour of introducing reforms into outside modern 
language examinations is due to the desire of many teachers 
(1) to be completely free to work out the newer methods, and 
(2) to have the results achieved tested by an outside examiner 
in sympathy with theiraims. Itis of the utmost importance that 
they should have as complete liberty of action as possible, for the 
many problems of method thatstill faceus can only besatisfactorily 
solved by the efforts of individuals working along different lines 
of inquiry to a common end. It is from the comparison of many 
tentative methods that the better method will spring. In this 
connexion we might note, in passing, the invaluable service that 
could be rendered to reform by an efficient system of inspection. 
An intelligent modern language inspector passing from school 
to school would be in an excellent position to watch the develop- 
ment of the various methods in practice, and he would there- 
fore be able, either in person or through the medium of his 
annual report, to keep each teacher acquainted with the progress 
achieved by his fellows. Thus freedom of initiative would be 
combined with co-ordination of result, and much that is now 
lost by the isolation of individual energy would be at the dis- 
posal of all. 

But, if liberty of action is to be secured, both teacher and 
examiner must agree as to what 1s the end of modern language 
instruction. A clear distinction must be made between end and 
means. Let me assume, subject to correction, that, as far as 
instruction in the formal language is concerned, the object of 
the reformer is to teach his pupils (1) to express themselves in 
the foreign. language, whether written or spoken; and (2) to 
understand what is said or written. If this is the end desired 
by the reformer, let me further suppose that an outside examiner 
sets a piece of English for translation into French to the pupils 
taught by the newer methods. He would undoubtedly be con- 
fusing end and means. To teach a boy to express anothers 


* This article has been submitted in proof to criticism, and many 
valuable suggestions have been offered. I have incorporated some of 
these, but could not make many additions and modifications without 
unduly prolonging an article already long enough, and primarily written 
only to serve as a basis for discussion. I trust that further criticism 
will not be spared. 
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ideas in French may or may not be a good means of ultimately 
leading him to express his own ideas in French, but it is 
obviously not, from the reformer's point of view, an end in itself, 
except, perhaps, as part of a scheme of technical instruction. 
To some teachers it would appear, especially in the case of 
junior forms, a very indifferent means. Still, they might con- 
sider it necessary, for examination purposes, to adopt it as a 
method, and thus far their liberty to teach in the manner they 
thought best would be restricted. 

We might state the first principle of reform as follows :— 
(1) That, the end of instruction being agreed upon, the examiner 
should limit himself to finding out, by the most direct tests 
possible, whether and how far the end had been realized, and 
that the teacher should be left as free as possible to adopt the 
means or methods he thought best. A second principle is 
involved in all that precedes, and it is hardly necessary to do 
more than state it. It is (2) that no radical changes should (or, 
in fact, can) be made in our present system of examination. 
The tests demanded by the reformers must be additional to, and 
not substitutes for, existing tests. But, at the same time, few 
will dispute that existing tests require, in certain respects, to be 
rk With these modifications I propose, in the first place, 
to deal. 

The aims of the system of instruction to which existing tests 
are applied may be best gathered from the following table. I 
have drawn it up after careful examination of the regulations for 
1900 and the papers set last year, and believe it to be substan- 
tially accurate. The sign P+ indicates that a specific state- 
ment is made in the regulations that candidates must satisfy in 
the paper in order to pass, P— means that the paper is not 
obligatory, and Pa that there is an alternative. The blank 
squares show that a paper on the subject is not set. 
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The method of instruction to which the above examinations 
are adapted may very well be called the “grammar-translation” or 
* classical” method. Its chief aim is obviously to give the pupil 
a sound knowledye of grammar, and the power to turn English 
into a foreign language and this again into English. The broad 
distinction between it and what are known as the newer methods 
is that it takes little or no account of the spoken language. 


Whether this detracts from its value or not I have not here to 
consider, but, in criticizing the tests, I shall have, in other 
respects, to criticize, to some extent, the method. 

It will be noticed that considerable stress is laid upon the 
grammar papers by the above-mentioned examining bodies. 
The term covers two distinct classes of questions: (1) direct 
questions on the accidence and syntax, and (2) questions 
demanding the application of a rule. To the first class there 
are several very serious objections. The candidate, in order to 
be in a position to answer all the possible questions that may be 
set, has to learn a number of generalizations before he is suffici- 
ently familiar with the particulars upon which they are based. 
It is a case of putting the cart before the horse. It affords, 
moreover, a strong temptation to “cram.” A not infrequent 
result is that the examiner finds it necessary to set " stumpers." 
The teacher retaliates by teaching all the possible “ stumpers” 
he can discover, and, between the two, the schoolboy finds 
himself turned into a mere receptacle for grammatical odds and 
ends. Take, for instance, the following questions, culled from 
papers, chiefly junior, set last year :—- . 

I. Give the plural of ver-d-sote, perce-neige, garde-chasse, chef lieu, 
le nouveau batl, émail. 

2. Parse aulx. 

3. Give the masculine of cane. 

4. What are the irregularities in the verb hair ? 

The introduction of such questions shows either a singular lack 
of the sense of proportion or a deliberate intention to “stump.” 
No wonder that excessive importance is attached to grammar, 
and that time has to be devoted to it which would be much 
better employed in increasing the average schoolboy's stock of 
words, at present lamentably small, or in persuading him to take 
an intelligent interest in the subject-matter of standard works ! 
Further, it is important to notice that, by asking direct questions 
on syntax and accidence, the examiner often limits, unneces- 
sarily, the possible scope of thetest. Take, again, the following 
examples, which are fairly typical of questions set in 1899 :— 


I. Give the plurals of bal, bateau, bois, hópital, neveu. 

2. Write in full, singular and plural—das grosse Land. 

3. Decline the pronoun wer. 

4. Give third singular of the present indicative and of the future of 
avoir, aller, jeter. 

5. Write down the dative singular of der, d:e, das (relative pronoun), 
niemand, ich. 


Why not substitute for No. 1 :—'' Translate— They hid their 
boats in the woods. My nephews have gone to visit the hos- 
pitais”; and for No. 4—“ He has the pens. He is going home”; 
and so on with the others? If this had been done, is it not 
obvious that the examiner would have tested not only the candi- 
date's knowledge of the rule, but his power to apply it, and also 
his knowledge of vocabulary? Itis a common fact of experience 
that the possession of a rule or paradigm does not imply the 
power to use it in practice. A pupil may be able to patter with 
credit f'ai caché, tu as caché, il a caché; but it happens often 
enough that, if you ask him to translate že has hidden the book, 
he will either fail ignominiously, or hesitate before he replies. 
Which is the more important—the rule or its application, the 
means or the end? If the latter, it would be more practical to 
set questions like the following, which are also culled from the 
papers of 1899, and which illustrate the second class of questions 
referred to above :— 


I. Give the French for /Aey are speaking, we have haa, give tt mie. 
2. Write down three short sentences (which should be translated) 
introducing the words /e vôtre, ou, quoique. 


The use of these grammar-sentences would necessarily make 
translation from English into the foreign language a constituent 
part of an examination intended to test the results of the classical 
method, but it is doubtful whether continuous pieces of prose 
should be set, at least, to junior candidates. In their case, this 
exercise tends to be mere mechanical drudgery ; they have not, 
as Dr. Breul has pointed out, developed the requisite Sprach- 
gefühl. 

The question of translation from the foreign language into 
English brings us to the problem of “set books.” It is being 
generally recognized that the translation of passages from “set 
books” is not a good test, and an inspection of the table shows 
that it is not now exacted by any of the examining bodies 
mentioned. The objection to this testis that success is a proof 
only of the candidate's industry im preparing the particular 
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books, and not of his knowledge of a wide range of vocabulary: 
In some cases, moreover, the number of books set has proved 
too much for the class, and the work has had to be done with a 
speed that precluded either pleasure or profit. 

The following might, therefore, be suggested as suitable tests 
of the classical method. (1) Grammar-sentences.—To make 
this test really effective, candidates should be required to show 
knowledge of a much more extensive vocabulary than they at 
present appear to possess. It would seem to me an excellent 
plan if examinations were made to act as a stimulus to the 
acquisition of a considerable stock of words, and, for this pur- 
pose, it would even be advisable for examining bodies to state 
that they were going to use, in the construction of the grammar- 
sentences, words taken from certain given groups : for instance, 
a class-room objects group, parts of the body group, and so on. 
Against this it has been urged that teachers might be led to 
confine themselves too rigidly to the set groups and to neglect 
equally important terms outside such groups, and that it would 
be better to leave examiners to ask for words and phrases that 
candidates might reasonably be expected to know. But there 
is the danger that, unless teachers and examiners are agreed as 
to what candidates might reasonably be expected to know at a 
given age, the success of the latter will be due to luck as much 
asto merit. The candidate to score will be the one who has 
mastered the vocabulary which the examiner considers reason- 
able. If public examinations are to be held at all, it would 
seem more reasonable that there should be more complete 
uniformity of curriculum in secondary schools examined by any 
particular external authority. For this reason, and in order to 
obviate “stumpers,” it would also be advisable to state what 
amount of grammar candidates were expected to have mastered. 
(2) Translation of unseen passages into English.—A better test, 
perhaps, of knowledge of English than of French. To these 
would be added (3) dictation, and (4) an optional piece of con- 
tinuous prose, and questions on word-formation in the case of 
senior candidates. All these are tests of skill in the use of 
the formal language. With the abolition of set books disappear 
questions on subject-matter. This is a very serious omission, 
but, as we shall see further on, it can, to a certain extent, be 
remedied. 

To return to the reformers. It is evident that the above tests 
are not what they require if, as we have already assumed (still 
subject to correction), their object is to teach their pupils (1) to 
express themselves in the foreign language, written or spoken, 
(2) to understand what is said and written, and if they desire 
complete freedom to experiment to their hearts’ content. Now, 
if they are really bent on achieving the above results, I cannot 
imagine any simpler, more direct, and more searching tests 
than the following :—(1) Written questions set and answered in 
the foreign tongue ; (2) oral questions asked and answered in 
the foreign tongue ; (3) a choice of subjects for an essay in the 
foreign language. These are the three important tests, and 
there can be little doubt that they would enable the examiner 
to arrive at a very fair estimate of a candidate's ability to speak, 
write, and understand a foreign tongue. But such tests would 
not be practicable if questions were asked on matter which the 
candidates had not prepared, for they would not have, and 
could not be expected to have, a sufficiently large vocabulary at 
their disposal to make it possible for them to express ideas on a 
wide range of subjects. Here we come again to the question of 
the aim of instruction. I have already tried to show that 
examiner and teacher must be in accord as to the degree of 
skill in the use of the formal language that the candidate 
must reach—z.e., that he should have acquired a certain facility 
in speaking and writing the foreign language, as well as the 
power to understand what is written—the latter acquirement 
being still, however, regarded as the most important from the 
point of view of the school giving a general education. It is 
now evident from what precedes that they must also agree as to 
the subject-matter to be taught. "There must be “ uniformity of 
curriculum," and this, as Dr. Gow very clearly pointed out in 
* What is Secondary Education ?" (page 256), is not the same 
thing as “uniformity in methods of teaching." There are many 
different ways of achieving a common end. 

I am at one with Mr. Siepmann in protesting against the 
* horrible conversational method, which aims at nothing but to 
jabber the everyday chat of the family," and I shall feel fairly 
secure in asserting that the subject-matter to be taught should 
have direct reference to the foreign country and its people. 
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The subjects that immediately suggest themselves are literature, 
history, manners, customs, and, in connexion with history, a 
certain amount of geography. 

The end, therefore, upon which reformers are asked to 
agree—and upon it they do, I believe, already agree—is that 
French and German should be taught as living languages, and 
that they should be the medium of instruction in subjects 
relating to the past and present of France and Germany. In 
making this statement I am not concerned with what is taught 
to elementary classes. Their work is not likely, I imagine, to 
be subjected to examination. Can these subjects, then, be 
tested in the foreign language? Experience answers in the 
affirmative. As an example of what has been done, I may 
quote the following from a paper set, with satisfactory results, 
by Prof. Spiers to the head form of a London school :— 

I. Esquissez la vie de Racine, nommez ses amis et donnez une liste 
compléte de ses ceuvres. 

2. Racontez en 12 ou 15 lignes de francais la description que donne 
Sarcey (‘‘ Siege de Paris ").de la facon dont les maraudeurs introduisaient 
des provisions dans Paris, et dont elles se vendaient. 

In another London school subjects for composition in French 
are commonly set to the head form. The following were set by 
myself to a class of boys aged on the average fifteen years :— 

I. Ecrivez le nom d'un détroit, canal, pays, fleuve. 

2. Expliquez les mots colline, coteau, vallon. 

3. Decrivez une journée scolaire à Radley. 

4. Ecrivez ce que vous savez des animaux qu'on trouve aux Pyrénćes. 


This paper served rather as a memory test than as a test 
of power to do original composition. The latter exercise can 
hardly be expected except in the case of candidates for 
a Higher Certificate. So much for written work. Oral 
tests have already been introduced into the Preceptors’ and 
Army examinations, and will, Dr. Breul informs me, be tried 
in the Cambridge Higher Locals, and ultimately, it is hoped, 
in the Senior Locals. l 

How soon it will be possible to devise on the above lines an 
examination suited to test the results of the reform methods is a 
question that can only be answered by the teachers themselves. 
Examining bodies cannot be expected to move in the matter 
till the demand for change is clearly formulated and strongly 
supported. Are those who teach, or who are prepared to teach, 
by the newer methods ready to submit after a given lapse of 
time, to the newer tests? The ideal here set them is assuredly 
high enough, and, though it will, perhaps, be realized with diffi- 
culty, and after repeated efforts, we may be certain that it will 
act as a powerful stimulus to the progress of modern language 
reform in this country; that it will, moreover, be a highly 
interesting experiment and one well worth making. l 

In the meanwhile, the questions set by Prof. Spiers give point 
to a suggestion, already made in another quarter, that would 
help to solve the very serious difficulty raised by the exclusion 
of set books, and consequently of questions on subject-matter, in 
examinations as at present constituted. It is that questions, 
oral, or written, or both, should be asked, in. the foreign 
language, on the subject-matter of a foreign classic or classics 
specially set for the purpose, and that this test—in the first place 
optional—should be added to those already enumerated. But, as 
long as it remains optional, the difficulty is only partly solved, and 
it may be found necessary to set in English a paper on subject- 
matter to be answered in English, a test that would present a 
somewhat incongruous appearance in an examination on French 
and German. If no better remedy can be found, and if the 
exclusion of set books will tend to the neglect of subject-matter, 
the faster we progress towards the time when the reform 
examination shall be as much a reality as the reform methods 
already are, the better, for in the reform examination outlined 
above the prominence that it merits is given to the literary and 
more educative ‘side of modern language instruction, and this, 
it must be candidly confessed, cannot be said of examinations as 
at present constructed. 


A DEPUTATION from the London County Council waited on the 
Charity Commissioners last month to advocate a change in the policy of 
the Commissioners respecting the tenure of office of assistant-masters in 
secondary schools. The proceedings were of a private nature, but no 
doubt a similar reply was given to that which Mr. Alderson made to 
the London Schoo! Board, and which we quote in another column. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


There has been some excitement in educational circles in the province 
«ff Quebee, inasmuch as the recent investigation into the condition of 
the Protestant schools has revealed the meagre equipment for carrying 
.on suceessful work. The Protestant Committee of the Council of 
Publie Instruction recommended to the Government that the annual 
.grants made to McGill University and to Bishop's College be transferred 
‘to the publie schools. This was done, and so McGill loses five thousand 
.dollars a year and Bishop's College two thousand five hundred dollars. 
The governing bodies of these institutions have protested very strongly, 
but the general sentiment of the province is behind the Government in 
its action. The public schools are in need of all the assistance they can 
get, and that, unfortunately, is not large, because Quebec has not 
always managed her finances with discretion, and there is a large public 
.debt which effectually retards Nas Shree Again, there is a strong feeling 
among the Presbyterians and Methodists of the province against a 
‘Government grant being given to a distinctly denominational school. 
"This is directed against Bishop's College, which is distinctly a Church 
.of England University. The Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
‘Congregationalists have colleges, but these receive no grant from the 
‚Government, and the discrimination is thought to be unjust. Of course, 
'this argument would not apply to McGill University, for it is non-sec- 
tarian and is doing such a magnificent work that it seems a shame to 
.cripple its usefulness by withholding Government grants. There is the 
danger that, if the principle of making these grants to religious educa- 
‘tional establishments was to become a recognized thing, the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is virtually the established Church of this 
province, would get the bulk of them. It is a good sign that the people of 
<)uebec are awakening to the necessity of improving their public schools. 

The province of Ontario prides itself on its school system, with 
its centralized and highly organized machinery, and its advocates argue 
‘that there can be none but blessings come from it. I noticed an inter- 
esting commentary on its practical workings in some advertisements for 
teachers which appeared recently in the G/ode, the leading journal of 
the Province. One of these advertisements offered an assistant-master- 
ship in a high school to a suitable person willing to teach mathematics 
ad sciences for six hundred dollars a year. To be eligible for such a 
position a person must have spent some three years at a high school, 
four years at the University, and one year in the School of Pedagogy. 
These positions do not include board and lodging—for there are only 
four boarding schools for boys in the province. Another advertisement 
was for a female teacher who, besides her duties as a teacher, will be 
required to light fires and sweep the school, all for the munificent sum 
of two hundred and sixteen dollars. Another rural School Board desires 
a teacher to whom it is willing to pay two hundred dollars, and 
this in one of tbe oldest settled counties. These are not exceptional 
instances: they are culled from an ordigary issue of the Dazly Globe 
and indicate fairly the remuneration of teachers in the rural and village 
schools. The highest salary—that offered to University men—does not 
exceed the wages of a skilled mechanie, while the lowest does not 
equal the wages of a farm labourer. The result is that ambitious 
persons do not enter the teaching profession, or, if they get in, they 
make haste to leave it at the first opportunity, for more profitable 
callings. The teaching profession in the villages and rural communities 
too often is left in the hands of raw boys and girls still in their teens, 
with the girls in a decided majority. 1t is not lack of means that 
prevents the raising of the salaries—it is the lack of inclination, owing 
partly to the inactivity of the teacher, who neglects to make the school 
a centre of social activity, who does not interest the parents in the 
school and let them see the significance of the work he is trying to do. 
There are too many women in the profession, and yet we cannot remedy 
that state of affairs until we raise the salaries to such an amount as will 
enable a man to marry and live in a fitting manner on the income from 
his school work. The Government of Ontario does so much prescribing, 
inspecting, and ordering that the people have become accustomed to 


having all the educational work done for them. The text-books are, 


rescribed, the examinations held, and, indeed, every detail managed 
by the Government. The people then look upon the school not as a 
part of the municipality, but rather as a part of the general system of 
government, and hence it is extremely difficult to arouse any interest. 
This seems to me to be one of the retarding influences in our educational 
life, and, strange to say, it is the very thing that is praised most highly 
by a certain section of the educationists of the province—those who love 
system and machinery. 


INDIA. 

In our January issue we gave a few extracts from the Government 
of India's Resolution (then just published) on the last ** Quinquennial 
Review of Education," and, on the strength of the information that had 
reached us, spoke of it as ‘‘a sweeping condemnation of machinery and 
men," The full text of the Resolution, which is now before us, fully 
justifies the expression. It is, in fact, one long indictment of the various 
Local Governments for having failed to carry out the suggestions of the 


Indian Education Commission of 1883. We note a few of the most 
serious shortcomings : 

I. Jnadeqguacy of Inspecting Staff.—In the six chief provinces there 
are in all 29 inspectors, 35 assistant-inspectors, 193 deputy-inspectors, 
265 sub-inspectors, and 735 inspecting schoolmasters. But, inasmuch 
as the plan of committing inspection work to schoolmasters is directly 
contrary to the views of the Education Commission, the Government 
naturally complains of this very serious breach of the rule, and asks for 
a special report from each Local Government ‘‘ showing how far the 
inspecting staff is adequate, and how it is proposed to improve it.” 
The fact, as the ** Review ” points out, that ‘‘ the chief guru, having his 
own school to look after, cannot give sufficient time to the inspection of 
the other schools in his neighbourhood,” would seem in itself to bea 
sufficient reason for not employing schoolmasters as inspectors (our 
defence of the schoolmaster in January was really a defence of the ex- 
schoolmaster); but the ** Review” adds the still more forcible reason that 
“the pundits are accused of favouritism, of taking bribes, and of falsi- 
fying their diaries." A writer in the Madras Mail, on the other hand, 

ints out that, for the great majority of the primary schools, the 
Inspecting schoolmaster is the only possible inspector, because he alone 
has a knowledge of the vernacular. ‘‘ The day seems to have gone,” 
he writes, **when men like Lawrence and Thomason could visit a 
school in the course of their morning ride, and examine the children 
in their vernacular classics. Smaller men can scarcely be expected to 
do the work of giants ; but, unless the modern educationist in India 
supplements his theories with practical knowledge of the people, his 
attempts to improve primary education must be abortive.” 

II. Expenditure on Colleges. —'* It was laid down in 1884," runs the 
Resolution, ** that for all kinds of *advanced education? private effort 
should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, and that every form 
of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such ways as 
these—(a) by clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions 
must be maintained in complete efficiency where necessary, ‘the im- 
provement and extension of institutions under private managers will be 
the principal care of the Department’; (2) by insisting only on *efficien 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair competition’; 
(c) * by liberal aid and co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that 
less and less aid may be required.’ But the increase of expenditure 
from provincial revenues on colleges under public management, and the 
small rise in fees during the quinquennium, show that these principles 
are not receiving due attention. The Government of India, however, 
must insist on the observance of the instructions above quoted. ” 

III. Secondary Education.— Vere the guiding principles have been : 
(a) that the function of State effort should be ordinarily confined to 
extending secondary education in cases where there is a local demand 
for this and local co-operation, and (^) that the Education Department 
should gradually withdraw from the direct management of secondary 
schools. In spite, however, of these plain instructions, *'there has 
been no real withdrawal of Government from the management of 
secondary schools," and ‘‘the first instruction only has been, on the 
whole, observed." But the Government here is not whole-hearted. 
** There are,” says the Resolution, ‘‘ strong arguments in the * Review’ 
against complete withdrawal, based on the fact that the well managed 
Government schools serve to keep up the standard of discipline in aided 
schools. These arguments in favour of maintaining existing institutions 
are worthy of the fullest consideration ; and the Government of India, 
while maintaining the position that there should be no extension of the 
system, will not insist on the withdrawal from management where that 
is considered inexpedient. It seems especially expedient in most cases 
to have one such Government school in each district as a model." 

IV. Bifurcation of Studies.—This is a matter that was recommended 
by the Education Commission as of special importance, yet we read in 
the Resolution that ** apparently little or nothing has been done in most 
provinces to give effect to the recommendation of the Commission, 
which urged that in the upper classes of high schools there should be 
two divisions—one leading to the Entrance Examination of the Univer- 
sities, the other, of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for 
commercial or other non-literary pursuits.” 

V. Primary Education.—The statistics of primary education, which, 
according to the Resolution, ‘‘ has the chief claim on the State," are 
declared to be entirely unsatisfactory. In the first place the percentage 
of the male population of school-going age attending primary schools is 
barely 18 (an increase of not quite 4 per cent. in ten years), and, in the 
second Pace ' the figures for expenditure indicate disregard of the 
accepted attitude of Government towards primary education. The in- 
crease in total expenditure has been 15 per cent. for the quinquennium ; 
in colleges it has been 14, in secondary schools 16, and in prim 
schools 15. The total expenditure on secondary schools is 114% lakhs, 
against 1103¢ lakhs on primary schools. It has been accepted that 
* primary education possesses an almost exclusive claim upon local funds 
set apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues’ ; but 
it is necessary to reiterate this statement ; for the figures for the primary 
schools showing the number of pupils and the expenditufe are alike un- 
satisfactory. . . . The decision of the Government of India in favour of 
charging fees to scholars of all classes (making only special exemptions 
on account of poverty) also requires to be enforced.” 
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coming freedom. But we shall look back with a deeper regret 
on the hours when the string of his tongue was loosed and he 
would talk freely, with an enthusiasm amounting to fascination, 
on the subjects that interested him most, on mysticism and 
second sight, on Ruskin, Burne-Jones, and G. F. Watts, but 
most of all on Italy and St. Francis. It was in those hours 
only that you saw his real nature, when it was no longer hidden 
beneath that cloak of sensitive reserve which none would have 
seen thrown off more willingly than himself. 
CHARLES DAVISON. 


REV. C. T. HALES. 


HE death, after a few days’ illness, on February 9, of the Rev. 
Clement Thomas Hales, Headmaster of Aysgarth School, 
Yorkshire, is a serious loss to the educational world, for few masters of 
preparatory schools have achieved greater success or made their influence 
more widely felt. Mr. Hales was, like his brother, the well known 
Professor of English Literature, a scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree in 1868. His first school work was on the 
staff of Richmond Grammar School, Yorkshire, then under Dr. Stokoe, 
and the whole of his activity lay inthe same region. For when he left 
Richmond to set up a school of his own he first established himself at 
Aysgarth in Wensleydale, and then, when he had outgrown his quarters 
there, he moved just ten years ago to the village of Newton-le- Willows, 
not far from Jervaulx Abbey. Here he had bought land and set up 
school buildings specially designed and carried out under his own eye, 
and remarkably perfect in every detail. The move and the building 
showed characteristic courage, but it was entirely justified by the grow- 
ing success of the school, and, as Mr. Hales had at the time of his death 
barely completed his fifty-fifth year, it seemed as if he might still look 
forward to a good many years of active fruitful work. The sudden 
collapse was due to an attack of influenza, which his over-taxed constitu- 
tion had not the strength to resist. 

Mr. Hales's remarkable success may beattributed to a rare combina- 
tion of ability and character. From the first he set himself a high ideal of 
which he never lost sight, and he expected all who worked with or under 
him to follow his example of strenuous single-minded devotion to duty. 
To him teaching was not so much a profession as a vocation ; less a means 
of livelihood than an end in itself—a sacred charge. This spirit was 
combined with a wonderful insight into character which enabled him to 
draw out what was best in each pupil by the power of sympathy. It 
led him continually to study new methods of teaching, and to keep his 
mind frésh by constant contact with what other teachers were saying or 
thinking on matters of common interest. His own individual efforts 
were mainly confined to the highest form, where his teaching of com- 
position in particular showed the very genius of scholarship ; but his 
quick eye was everywhere, he knew what work was being done 
throughout the school, and was ever ready with a word of advice or 
helpful criticism to his colleagues, or to younger pupils. From the 
outset he studied the character and abilities of every boy that came 
under his care. 

Though a strict disciplinarian, he ruled with no rod of iron, and 
seldom, if ever, found it necessary to resort to extreme forms of punish- 
ment. He strove to make his boys look to him as their friend rather 
than their task-master, and so took care to give as much attention to 
their games as to their school work, and showed a keen sympathy in 
all the varied interests of boy-life. The keynote of his teaching was 
thoroughness ; in every subject his aim was to lay a firm foundation of 
knowledge, and to give, as far as possible, an equal chance to every 
boy. Thus he steadily refused to coach any one specially for ** scholar- 
ships" ; though, if his boys could take them, as it were, in their stride, 
he fully appreciated the implied testimony to the soundness of his 
ordinary teaching. Aysgarth boys have always been welcome at the 
public schools, where masters had learned to expect in them a thorough 
preliminary training, and had noted that they generally gained rather than 
lost ground on their way up the school. It is a significant fact that the 
Newcastle Scholarship at Eton has fallen to Mr. Hales’ pupils three times 
in the last ten years. 

But what Mr. Hales himself valued quite as much as the mental 
acquirements of his boys was their tone and character. By the un- 
conscious force of his own pious example, by the beauty and heartiness 
of the chapel services, by direct instruction in school, by indirect 
influence or suggestion, his constant aim was to instil in them the 
principles of Christianity as the true basis of learning as of life. In this 
way the spirit of reverence was inculcated without the slightest 
suspicion of pharisaic or pietistic excess. And next only to his desire 
that his boys should be Christians was his endeavour to make them 
true Englishmen, proud of their country and its noblest traditions. No 
opportunity was lost of appealing to their imagination, both in school 
and out of it, upon this important theme, and few national anniversaries 
went by without recognition. Looking to all that he was as a teacher 
and as a man, the conviction that his place will be hard indeed to fill 
is tempered by the thought that so strenuous a life of unselfish labour 
has not been lived in vain. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


The Best and Cheapest Dictionaries. 


Cassell's French Dictionary. (French-English and 
English-French.) 555th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 
the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseil"'s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin.) 102nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected 
,and in part Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Master of 
St. Paul's School, and formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; and J. F. CHARLES, B.A., Assistant- Master of the City 
of London School. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL'S READING BOOKS 
FOR TEACHINGSPATRIOTISM AND CITIZENSHIP. 


Just. Published. 


Founders of the Empire. By PHILIP GIBBS. 256 pages. 
Extra crown $vo, prettily bound in cloth. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price ts. 8d. ; or handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


Round the Empire. By G. R. PARKIN. With a Preface by 
the Right Hon. the EARL OF RosEBERY, K.G. Fully Illustrated. 
110th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 

Lorp ROSEBERY writes :—‘*I hope that the youths of our race will 
learn. from this book how great is their inheritance and their 
responsibility.” 


In Danger’s Hour; or, Stout Hearts and Stirring 
Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-Forsrer, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Blue cloth, 1s. 8d. ; or, handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


The Citizen Reader. By H. O. ARNorp-FonsTER, M.P. 
Illustrated. 335th Thousand. Is. 6d. 


The Laws of Every-day Life. By H. O. ARNOLD- 
Forsrer, M.P. Fully Illustrated. 55th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


New and Revised Edition. 


Cassell’s Lessons in French. Parts I. and II., 2s. each; 
complete in one vol., 3s. 6d. 


This work (which reached a sale of 141,020 copies in its original 
edition) has been revised by Mr. JAMEs BOIELLE, B.A., Examiner in 
French Language and Literature in the University of London. It is 
now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations and the College of Preceptors Examinations. 


Specimen Copies of Cassel's. Reading Books will be sent, post free, on 
application, to teachers desiring to examine them with a view to 


introduction. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., LupcATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
PRIL has come, and there is no news of the Board of 
Education Act, save that the Duke of Devonshire has 
been gazetted as first President of the Board. The Orders 
in Council in connexion therewith have 
not been laid upon the table of the House ; 
nor has the report of the Departmental 
Committee been issued, unless this shall have happened 
while these words are passing through the printers' hands. 
For another month at least the Education Department 
must remain i” statu quo. Rumours of impending changes 
are not wanting. To them we attach little credit. In 
most cases they are explained by the adage: “ The wish is 
father to the thought." ‘The very composition of the Com- 
mittee is decisive evidence that no serious changes are at 
present contemplated ; we shall find the same pack with a 
slight shuffling of the cards. One point has been made 
clear—associations of teachers will not be asked to nomi- 
nate representatives upon the Consultative Committee. 
The difficulties in the way of such a scheme are indeed 
insurmountable. Teachers—or educational experts, as 
some prefer to be called —will have to make their influence 
felt through their associations and through the papers. 
Probably the only “expert” advisers on secondary educa- 
tion that the Board will have at its disposal will be the two 
or three inspectors to be appointed under the Act. 


Still 
Waiting. 


HE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE has often stated that 

he does not claim to be an educational expert ; but 

he is carrying his humility too far in deprecating any dis- 
The cussion in the House of Lords on the new 

New Code. Code until the Commons have given him 

a “lead.” He mentioned, however, that 

the National Union of Teachers approved the changes. 
Lord Reay would scarcely consider this a sufficient reply to 
his criticisms. It is true that the financial change—the 
proposed block grant—wi!l bear somewhat hardly on the 
most efficient schools ; hence the fury of the School Board 


Chronicle. It is possible at present, in the highest 
standards, to earn 28s. 3d. a child in addition to the attend- 
ance grant; while the minimum in a less efficient school 
sinks to 15s. The block grant is 22s. or 21s. a head. We 
regret that the money earned should be less than under 
previous Codes ; but, on the whole, we think the new system 
is a move in the right direction, and for this reason—it 
gives the smaller schools fairer treatment. The fewer the 
scholars the greater the cost per head of an efficient educa- 
tion. And the reason, speaking generally, why smaller 
schools are less good than larger ones is want of money. 
They will get 21s. a head under the new Code, which will 
certainly improve their financial position. 


TE new Code puts an end to the thoroughly vicious 
principle of piecework which was part and parcel of Mr. 
Lowe’s system of payment by results, and, therefore, we 
welcome the new departure no less heartily 
than the Schoolmaster. At the same time 
we cannot blink the fact that the proposed 
method of carrying out this radical change 
involves some grave dangers, and, may, unless amended, 
seriously cripple the higher grades of elementary education. 
The Scotch Department has long adopted this reform, and 
we do well to follow the lead of our more enlightened 
neighbour ; but, as the National Association has well pointed 
out, under the Scotch Code every encouragement is 
given to retain at school promising children ; whereas under 
this Code higher teaching must be a losing concern. Under 
the Scotch Code a child above thirteen, holding the Merit 
Certificate, earns 5os, and, if he pursues a three years 
course, this rises to 7os. and gos. Under the English 
Code the ordinary education grant is withheld from most 
of the children over fourteen, and the maximum amount 
obtainable by schools for boys is considerably reduced. 
Again, under the Scotch Code the grant may be re- 
duced by not less than a tenth nor more than a fourth 
for inefficiency in respect of staff, teaching, or plant. 
In England, unless a school is wholly disbarred (a 
punishment so rare as to be virtually inoperative), a poll-tax 
of a shilling is the extreme penalty of inefficiency. — Lastly, 
under tbe Scotch Code, the 17s. 6d. limit continues. There 
was a time when this was accepted by English Churchmen, 
with the Archbishop at their head, as a fair and just com- 
promise. "This Code will bring us one step nearer the ideal 
for which Churchmen are now striving—a system of State- 
supported and Church-managed schools. 


The Seamy Side 
of the 
New Code. 


AN interview with Mr. Acland, published in the æst- 
minster Gazette of March 28, on the new Code, 
while bearing out our general estimate, brings out one 
important aspect on which we have not 


Mr. Acland 
on the touched. Asked whether he had noticed 
New Code. that the proposed change was said to be 


in the interests of secondary education, he replied : 


I say without hesitation that, in nine-tenths of England, there will be 
no secundary education set up during the next twenty years, even under 
the best Act of Parliament and the most favourable circumstances 
which can possibly compete for most of the children affected by this 
provision in the Code. 


It is only a small percentage of children in the higher 
standards, or even of scholars in the higher-grade schools, who 
could or would, under any conditions, proceed to secondary 
schools ; and the cry of overlapping is, in this case, a red 
herring of the rankest description. We are glad that Mr. 
Acland, who is now, unfortunately, an indifferent spectator 
opines that the House of Commons will not consent " 
the 22s. limit. 
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“THE Duke alarmed us some months ago by speaking of 
the present expenditure on education as, perhaps, 
In the new Code he has shown himself more 


excessive. 
, generous than we could have hoped. 
i iberality. Although a few special schools will receive 


less than heretofore, yet, taking the whole 
of the country, the average grant earned has barely reached 
#1 a head. Under the new Code the Treasury will 
have to pay at least a guinea. At least one extra shilling 
per child—that is a large additional sum to wring from a 
reluctant Treasury. The new system of a block grant 
makes possible a complete reorganization of the curriculum, 
and we find, therefore, that the old plan of obligatory, class, 
and specific subjects gives way to a remodelled course of 
instruction which each school can, with the inspector’s 
approval, draw up to its own liking. English grammar 
returns to a prominent position, and physical exercises are 
specially included for all schools. “ English” is to be 
understood as including reading, recitation, writing, com- 
position, and grammar, in so far as it bears upon the correct 
use of language. The new curriculum certainly makes for 
freedom, and we do not think the inspectors will in reality 
possess more arbitrary powers than they have at present. 


MER BALFOUR stands to his guns on the question 
of a Catholic University for Ireland, though he 
insists that he does not speak in the name of the Govern- 
Peres ment. Arguing on theoretical grounds 
University. alone, we’ should say that University edu- 
cation implies complete intellectual freedom 
to pursue any and every course of study in each and every 
direction ; and that the limitations ‘ Catholic” or ** Pro- 
testant” applied to such an education are out of place. 
But we are forced to admit that practically the case is dif- 
ferent. Trinity College, Dublin, 1s Protestant, and the 
spirit of its teaching would not be changed by the addition 
of a Chair of Roman Theology and a Catholic chapel. If 
a large section of the people demand a Catholic University, 
we hold that the Government should do all it can to satisfy 
such a demand. The days when suspicion attached to a 
Catholic as being a potential enemy to the State are passed. 
The Government of a great Empire in which almost every 
known religion is practised can have no sectarian views. 
On the contrary, it is bound to give equal treatment to 
every religion that does not run counter to the prevailing 
standard of humanity or morals. 


ARL FORTESCUPES letter to the Zimes, in the 
course of which he quotes from a letter of his own to 

the Lord President, is, we believe, based upon an entire 
Cost of misapprehension. "The Earl compares the 
Training. cost of education at the North-Eastern 
County School with the cost of a training 
college for elementary teachers, and argues that the cost of 
the latter is unnecessarily high. The figures he gives are, 
roughly speaking, £435 for the boys’ school, and £63 for 
the training college. The misconception lies in the non- 
recognition of the undoubted fact that the older the pupil 
the greater the cost. A large school may be worked at a 
low cost per head chiefly because the expense of teaching 
in the lower forms is trifling. The head form of any school 
costs in teaching far more than the lowest form. "The same 
principle applied to a college argues that the teaching is 
far more expensive than in a school. Salaries are neces- 
sarily higher ; classes are smaller as a rule, though lectures 
may be given to large numbers ; and a larger amount of 
individual tuition is essential, especial in the case of 
criticism lessons. There is in our opinion no parallel 
between the two cases. We hope the Earl will not urge 
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his arguments in reference to the training of secondary 
teachers. It would be fatal to suppose that an adult can be 
trained at the same cost as a boy of fourteen. 


CHEN mainly to the action of the Assistant-Masters' 
Association, the obnoxious clause in the agreement that 
the staff of Alleyn's School, Dulwich, were required to sign 
has been withdrawn, and comparative peace 


apiid: is restored ; though it will take time for so 
Assistants. deep a wound to heal. It is only fair to 


the Headmaster to state, what has only 
recently come to our knowledge, that he had no part in 
drafting the agreement, and can only be blamed for accept- 
ing and enforcing an antiquated form of subscription. We 
may take this occasion for entering a protest against a 
recent dictum of Canon Fowler’s on the duties of an 
assistant-master : ‘An assistant who feels he can no longer 
feel respect for his chief, although he may have much right 
on his side, should at once seek another post.” Surely this 
is a hard saying, and in any other profession would be 
thought monstrous. If the colonel is a martinet or a 
drunkard, should all the other officers of the regiment send 
in their papers or seek an exchange? And in our profession 
the case is still harder, for it may happen, and has not 
seldom happened, that the chief is a young clergyman raw 
from college and unversed in teaching, and the assistant a 
skilled teacher who has grown gray in the service. Does 
Canon Fowler hold that in such a case the latter is bound to 
go out into the wilderness? 


T would, indeed, seem that the grievances of as- 
sistant-masters in secondary schools cry aloud for 


redress when the London School Board calls upon the 


Charity Commissioners to grant an appeal 
in case of dismissal. It would seem to the 
casual observer that the London School 
Board has not any locus standi on this platform; but the 
Commissioners asked the Board for its criticism upon a new 
scheme, and assistant-masters can only feel glad that another 
public body should have called attention to the question of 
tenure. Mr. Alderson, on the part of the Commission, 
made a very sympathetic reply to the deputation. He set 
aside the old view that the Commissioners had no official 
knowledge of assistants, who were held to be the head- 
masters’ servants; but he argued that just at this moment, 
when the Commissioners were preparing to hand over their 
educational functions to the Board of Education, the time 
was not suitable for a new departure or new expression of 
opinion. Practically, Mr. Alderson handed the request 
over to the Consultative Committee with “approved” 
written on the margin. We quite agree that the general 
question of tenure must be left for the moment in abeyance. 
But we think the Commissioners might fairly have made an 
inquiry into the alleged unjust dismissals that have taken 
place recently in Alleyn’s School, Dulwich. The school is, 
for the time being, under their control. 


The L.8.B. 
and Tenure. 


Wye war as war this journal can have little, if any- 

thing, to do ; but, in so far as war can teach, it may 
call for some comment in these columns. Ifa nation has 
a little luck, it learns something about the 
weak points of its foe, and if it has less 
luck, it learns something of its own defects : 
so war is educational. Also, Mr. Leonard Courtney has 
told us that we have much to learn from Boers, and, 
indeed, there are some of their devices in warfare which we 
do not practise, and which, perhaps, it would be well that 
we should be somewhat slow to learn. But the present 
war has had another close connexion with, the .schoolroom, 
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When London went so splendidly and so wonderfully wild 
on hearing of the relief of Ladysmith, prominent among the 
revellers were the art-students of South Kensington, who 
marched about and serenaded people while still clad in 
working dress. At some schools a half-holiday was given, 
at others a free hour, at another only cheers—and those by 
the boys. At one school in the provinces it is whispered 
that a half-holiday was asked for, and refused, and therefore 
taken: this process used to be called taking “French 
leave," and may be attributed in this case, perhaps, to a 
desire to do honour to the name of one of our most mobile 
and successful generals. At one school a boy scraped his 
feet upon the floor for joy, and suffered many things in 
consequence. But there is a school yet extant where 
the discipline is such that on the day when news came of 
Cronje’s surrender the boys were summoned from their 
class-rooms, told the glad tidings, but told also not to 
cheer ; and so when the later news came, and they were 
allowed to cheer, they made much of that slight privilege 
before returning—as they did at once—to the military joys 
to be found in Cesar or in Xenophon. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


REFERENCE was made in this column last month to methods of con- 
tributing local aid to secondary schools. As indicating the complexity 
of the problem and the practical difticulty of adopting the ‘‘ uniform 
capitation grant " system, a correspondent sends the following com- 
parative statistics, showing the income per scholar for one year, of the 
schools in a certain adininistrative area :— 


I. ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 


Endow- Local Sc. & Art Other 
Scholars. ment. Grants. Grants. Fees. Sources. Total 
4Z.s d. £.% d. ££. 5s. d. . s. d. s. d. Se 
A. 327 2 5 6..012 2..0 31t.. 3 IS IL... — 6 1; 6 
B. 271 ..3 12 2..0 16 4..0 8 $..715 5..16 10... 13 9 7 
C. 33 ..3 r6..2 3 4.. — 8.54. — I3 Io 2 
D. 8o 412 1...1 9 j3 015.9 7210 San — 13 7 10 
E. 20 $.70..2 8 4..013 9..219 3. -— ..a41 8 4 
2. SCIENCE SCHOOLS, 
E. 2 9f Gx — .2 15171.. 3 810..0 7; 8..18 1... 7 10 6 
G. .. 616 .. — œl $I.. 215 3..215 I 6 19.. 7 2 3 
H. .. 88 .. — .I117 Bad 46.. OT 3. — 6 13 9 


SUCH figures as these—and they are, no doubt, typical of what might 
be obtained in any given district — emphasize the desiralility of 
considering the case of each school upon its merits. It should not be 
difficult to estimate the cost of efficiently maintaining a school of a 
particular type for a given number of scholars. And the measure of 
public aid ouyht to be the diflerence between such approved cost and 
the income from endowments, fees, and other sources. Thus, a school 
organized to receive 100 to 150 scholars might cost £1,600 to maintain. 
Assuming the endowment to be £400, and 100 scholars to be in 
attendance, paying an average fee of £7, a balance of £500 would be 
needed from public sources. But for each additional scholar the deficit 
would be reduced by £7. Thus, if the number on the roll increased to 
150, the balance required from public sources would be materially 
reduced. It is high time, moreover, for some Local Authority to 
neutralize, or at any rate regulate, the irresponsible subsidies of the 
Science and Art Department. As the statistics quoted show, the grants 
in the case of grammar schools varied from 3s. IId. to 15s. gd. per 
scholar, and in science schools from £2. 15s. to £4. 4s. 6d. per scholar. 
If we are to have State-aided secondary schools, it should, at any rate, 
be recognized that the cost is considerable, and that every pound not 
paid by the parent or from private sources must be paid out of the 
public funds. 


EVENING continuation schools appear to be receiving some necessary 
attention, and Mr. Macan, in an interesting paper read before the 
Society of Arts on the 14th ult., discussed the past, present, and 
possible future of these agencies. Few will quarrel with Mr. Macan's 
desire for special types of evening instruction for the rural districts. 
Nor is it necessary to take exception to his plea for the further 
encouragement of subjects of practical interest. **It is not what is 
taught to the child below ten which matters," said Mr. Macan, 
*' as long as something is taught well; but it is what is taught in the 

e. 


early years of youth and manhood which directs the life and forms the 
character." Possibly; but, after all, the crux of the whole matter 
(even at the age of ten) will be kow the what is taught—and learnt. 
If we can help to prevent the depopulation of the agricultural districts 
by teaching ilie young men and maidens poultry keeping, horticulture, 
and the like, it will be a national gain. But when Mr. Macan suggests 
—not, it should be noted, without a qualifying **if"—that the difference 
of margin between the wages to be earned for the all-the-year work in 
the town and for the part-of-the-year work in the country might be 
made up for the handy man bya winter trade—‘‘ carpentering or basket- 
making, for instance, or by a cultivation of his own garden "—it is not 
so easy to agree with him. 


IN a memorandum on evening continuation schools presented to the 
Education Department by the Association of Directors and Organizing 
Secretaries for Technical and Secondary Education, several useful 
recommendations are made. Differentiation according to the nature of 
the educational work carried on in various types of schools, it is pointed 
out, is becoming an urgent necessity. It is further suggested that, in 
view of the large support given by County Councils to eveniag schools, 
these authorities should receive due recognition at the hands of the 
Government Department. 


THE unsatisfactory condition of affairs which must result when two 
independent authorities independently aid schools and classes has been 
frequently alluded to. Among the counties which have reduced the 
difficulties of dual control to a minimum, Cumberland may be men- 
tioned. The Committee for this county ** make up” the Government 
grant to an amount equal to the smaller of the two following sums :— 
(a) Ss. (for certain subjects, 6s.) for each hour during which the school 
has been open for instruction in approved subjects ; or (4) 3s. (for certain 
subjects, 4s.) for every complete twelve of all the lessons attended by 
all the scholars in any recognized subject. 


DURING the session 1898-9, the Cumberland Committee aided 65 
schools, with a total average attendance of 962 pupils. The number 
of hours’ instruction given in the schools was 89 in urban and 74 in 
rural districts. The total grant of the Education Department was 
4,966, the County Council, 4167. The average income per hour 
received by schools from the combined grants of the Education Depart- 
ment and the County Council was 5s. 7d. in urban schools and 3s. in 
rural schools. ‘* The defect of the old scale of grants," says the 
report, ‘‘ was that no account was taken of the amount a school 
received from Government. The new method of aid is based on the 
principle of making up the Government grant, provided the school is 
satisfactory, to a certain fixed amount, such fixed amount being based 
on the number of hours actually employed in teaching." 


THE report of the Cumberland Technical Education Committee is, 
as usual, an admirably arranged and complete review of the work of 
the year. It may be noted that, since the last report, three new 
secondary schools have been opened—one of which is on the ** dual" 
principle. All, it is stated, are well built and well equipped, and 
likely to be of much service to their respective districts. ‘* The 
experiment of dual education at Keswick is particularly interesting, 
and so far seems to be an unqualified success; in fact, numbers 
have increased so rapidly that already the governors have to face the 
necessity for enlargement of premises." 


THERE are several points of interest in the annual report of the 
Middlesex Technical Education Committee, and it is satisfactory to 
note a recognition of improved quality in much of the wcrk done, due 
to the efforts of the organizing inspector. The report would, however, 
be materially improved by the addition of various essential details. 
Grants to secondary schools, for the year ending March 31, 1599, 
amounted to nearly £900, and the Committee are, no doubt quite 
properly, of opinion that this money has been very well spent: ‘It 
has enabled the governing bodies of the schools to provide for a larger 
number of boys, and to give these boys an education more suitable for 
the work which they are to take up after leaving school.” 


THE BRISBANE GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
A HARD CASE AT THE ANTIPODES. 


E are just now on the crest of a big wave of Imperialism, 

and never have our colonies been dearer to us in 
England than they are at present. It is difficult—nay, almost 
impossible—to conceive of any colonial body treating with any- 
thing short of strict fairness those who have left good posts in 
England to serve colonial interests ; and latterly itywould not 
have astonished us to find, in, addition to strict (fairness; a liberal 
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dash of something akin to chivalrous generosity. But, alas ! the 
Brisbane Courter of September 18 to October 2, 1899, tells a 
story which has its disillusioning effect, and makes us wonder 
once again whether democracies can ever really secure the best 
sort of service, once the way in which service is apt to be 
requited by them comes to be understood. 

The story, as we gather it from the pages of the Brisbane 
Courier of the dates quoted, seems to be as follows. Miss 
Fewings, formerly Headmistress of the Dr. Williams! School for 
Girls at Dolgelly, was in December, 1895, appointed to the 
Headmistresship of the Girls’ Grammar School, Brisbane, a 
school which appears to be partly a boarding and partly a day 
school; it is managed by a body of trustees (all men), the 
Chairman being Sir Samuel Griffith, Chief Justice. 

Miss Fewings apparently was in full charge of the general 
boarding and tuition. organization, and her mistresses were 
appointed on her recommendation to the trustees. 

A vacancy for a second mistress having arisen, Miss Maud 
Sellers, of the Baker Street High School, London, was recom- 
mended and appointed in 1897, and reached Australia in the 
opening of 1898. The usual difficulties in closely defining and 
accepting duties by cable followed. Noone who has hadexperience 
in finding teachers for distant posts will underrate these, and no 
one will be surprised to hear that there were not wanting occa- 
sions for criticism; in June, 1898 (within a few months of 
her arrival in Brisbane), Miss Sellers went to Sydney to consult 
with others as to her rising dissatisfaction with her post. She 
seems to have felt serious doubts as to her Headmistress’s fit- 
ness for her post and to have discussed these doubts with can- 
dour ; the upshot, however, was that she went back resolved to 
stay on. 

Finally, Miss Sellers wrote a letter in May, 1899, to the 
trustees, and sent it independently of Miss Fewings, asking to 
be relieved of the obligation of residence. This act she herself 
characterized, after her interview with the trustees, as showing 
“a certain lack of courtesy” to Miss Fewings. We agree with 
the latter in thinking the action “ merits a much stronger term ” ; 
and the fact that Miss Sellers was at that time a resident 
mistress in the house of which presumably Miss Fewings was 
head does nothing certainly to palliate it. 

The trustees acceded to Miss Sellers’ request, of which Miss 
Fewings first heard at the board meeting which, as usual, she 
attended in May. She met the charges, then specified or implied, 
in writing, and nothing further took place till mid-June, 1899. She 
was then informed that the opinion of the trustees on the report 
made to them by Sir S. Griffith and a colleague was unfavour- 
able to the organization of the school. Rejecting her repeated 
requests for an independent expert investigation of the whole 
matter, the trustees in early September gave Miss Fewings six 
months’ leave of absence on full salary, and liberty to leave at 
her own convenience. Miss Fewings’ reply refused this in the 
interests of the year’s work, and stated her desire to relinquish 
her post in December, 1899. 

The Chairman replied with the statement that it was notorious 
that reports had been circulated among the parents as to the 
trustees’ action, and stated that it might, if discussion continued, 
become necessary to suspend Miss Fewings from active share in 
the school work. Miss Fewings denied all responsibility in 
the matter. A few days later, Saturday, September 16, 
Miss Fewings was informed that on Monday, September 18, 
at 9 a.m., she would be required to hand over the school to 
Miss Sellers, and that leave of absence from all scholastic 
duties was granted to her for the remainder of the term of her 
engagement. 

Such an order was, of course, productive of very definite 
results. Miss Fewings withstood it, and demanded investiga- 
tion. The order was repeated, and, in spite of protests, which 
we gather have been very general throughout the town, Miss 
Fewings was dismissed, the girls were granted a holiday, and 
Miss Sellers was installed as acting Headmistress on September 
18, 1889. 

The conclusion which these facts force on us is that a very 
high-handed proceeding has been permitted. The trustees, of 
course, now allege that Miss Sellers only crystallized their dis- 
satisfaction with Miss Fewings’ management of the school. 
That may or may not be; but surely they owed more con- 
sideration, not to speak of justice, to a lady who had served 
them four years and who had come to them with cordial testi- 
monials as to her capacity from her former employers in Great 


Britain. Their proper course would have been to appoint an 
expert inspector, as Miss Fewings desired, to give her full oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject his (or her) recommendations, and 
then, but only then, after full notice to Miss Fewings, to have 
placed the school in other hands. 

As it is, no One conversant with girls’ schools will deny that 
the course of action taken by the trustees has been of a nature 
to provoke excitement and distress among the girls, whose 
welfare, after all, demands more than merely brilliant class 
teaching. 

We do not believe that a mixed body of trustees would have 
sanctioned the proceedings we have narrated; nor can we 
think that Sir S. Griffith’s conduct of the case is likely to com- 
mend itself to those who desire to secure justice as well as 
strict legality for teachers in matters professional. 


REFORM IN MODERN LANGUAGE 
EXAMINATIONS.* 
By F. B. KIRKMAN. 


Ae French and German were given a definite place in 

the curricula of the schools, teachers, both in this 
country and abroad, set about teaching them by the methods 
they were accustomed to make use of in teaching the classics. 
Outside examining bodies naturally framed their regulations 
with a view to testing the results that such methods could be 
expected to produce. In course of time, as we know, many 
teachers came to recognize very clearly that the end of instruc- 
tion in modern languages differed in sume very important 
respects from that of instruction in the ancient, and, further, 
that the ends they had in view could not be realized without 
considerable modification of current methods. But they found 
it difficult in practice to effect these modifications owing to the 
fact that the examinations for which they had to prepare candi- 
dates were designed to test the results of the older system of 
instruction. To a certain extent, therefore, they found their 
liberty of action fettered, and I take it that the present agita- 
tion in favour of introducing reforms into outside modern 
language examinations is due to the desire of many teachers 
(1) to be completely free to work out the newer methods, and 
(2) to have the results achieved tested by an outside examiner 
in sympathy with their aims. Itis of the utmost importance that 
they should have as complete liberty of action as possible, for the 
many problems of method that still face us can only be satisfactorily 
solved by the efforts of individuals working along different lines 
of inquiry to a common end. It is from the comparison of many 
tentative methods that the better method will spring. In this 
connexion we might note, in passing, the invaluable service that 
could be rendered to reform by an efficient system of inspection. 
An intelligent modern language inspector passing from school 
to school would be in an excellent position to watch the develop- 
ment of the various methods in practice, and he would there- 
fore be able, either in person or through the medium of his 
annual report, to keep each teacher acquainted with the progress 
achieved by his fellows. Thus freedom of initiative would be 
combined with co-ordination of result, and much that is now 
lost by the isolation of individual energy would be at the dis- 
posal of all. 

But, if liberty of action is to be secured, both teacher and 
examiner must agree as to what is the end of modern language 
instruction. A clear distinction must be made between end and 
means. Let me assume, subject to correction, that, as far as 
instruction in the formal language is concerned, the object of 
the reformer is to teach his pupils (1) to express themselves ın 
the foreign.language, whether written or spoken; and (2) to 
understand what is said or written. If this is the end desired 
by the reformer, let me further suppose that an outside examiner 
sets a piece of English for translation into French to the pupils 
taught by the newer methods. He would undoubtedly be con- 
fusing end and means. To teach a boy to express another's 


* This article has been submitted in proof to criticism, and many 
valuable suggestions have been offered. I have incorporated some of 
these, but could not make many additions and modifications without 
unduly prolonging an article already long enough, and primarily written 
only to serve as a basis for discussion. I trust that further criticism 
will not be spared. 
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ideas in French may or may not be a good means of ultimately 
leading him to express his own ideas in French, but it is 
obviously not, from the reformer’s point of view, an end in itself, 
except, perhaps, as part of a scheme of technical instruction. 
To some teachers it would appear, especially in the case of 
junior forms, a very indifferent means. Still, they might con- 
sider it necessary, for examination purposes, to adopt it as a 
method, and thus far their liberty to teach in the manner they 
thought best would be restricted. 

We might state the first principle of reform as follows :— 
(1) That, the end of instruction being agreed upon, the examiner 
should limit himself to finding out, by the most direct tests 
possible, whether and how far the end had been realized, and 
that the teacher should be left as free as possible to adopt the 
means or methods he thought best. A second principle is 
involved in all that precedes, and it is hardly necessary to do 
more than state it. It is (2) that no radical changes should (or, 
in fact, can) be made in our present system of examination. 
The tests demanded by the reformers must be additional to, and 
not substitutes for, existing tests. But, at the same time, few 
will dispute that existing tests require, in certain respects, to be 
nm With these modifications I propose, in the first place, 
to deal. 

The aims of the system of instruction to which existing tests 
are applied may be best gathered from the following table. I 
have drawn it up after careful examination of the regulations for 
1900 and the papers set last year, and believe it to be substan- 
tially accurate. The sign P+ indicates that a specific state- 
ment is made in the regulations that candidates must satisfy in 
the paper in order to pass, P— means that the paper is not 
obligatory, and Pa that there is an alternative. The blank 
squares show that a paper on the subject is not set. 
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The method of instruction to which the above examinations 
are adapted may very well be called the *grammar-translation" or 

classical" method. Its chief aim is obviously to give the pupil 
à sound knowledge of grammar, and the power to turn English 
into a foreign language and this again into English. The broad 
distinction between it and what are known as the newer methods 
is that it takes little or no account of the spoken language. 


Whether this detracts from its value or not I have not here to 
consider, but, in criticizing the tests, I shall have, in other 
respects, to criticize, to some extent, the method. 

It will be noticed that considerable stress is laid upon the 
grammar papers by the above-mentioned examining bodies. 
The term covers two distinct classes of questions : (1) direct 
questions on the accidence and syntax, and (2) questions 
demanding the application of a rule. To the first class there 
are several very serious objections. The candidate, in order to 
be in a position to answer all the possible questions that may be 
set, has to learn a number of generalizations before he is suffici- 
ently familiar with the particulars upon which they are based. 
It is a case of putting the cart before the horse. It affords, 
moreover, a strong temptation to “cram.” A not infrequent 
result is that the examiner finds it necessary to set “stumpers.” 
The teacher retaliates by teaching all the possible *stumpers? 
he can discover, and, between the two, the schoolboy finds 
himself turned into a mere receptacle for grammatical odds and 
ends. Take, for instance, the following questions, culled from 
papers, chiefly junior, set last year : — 

I. Give the plural of ver-à-soie, perce-neige, garde-chasse, chef lieu, 
le nouveau bail, émail, 

2. Parse aulx. 

3. Give the masculine of cane. 

4. What are the irregularities in the verb hair ? 

The introduction of such questions shows either a singular lack 
of the sense of proportion or a deliberate intention to “stump.” 
No wonder that excessive importance is attached to grammar, 
and that time has to be devoted to it which would be much 
better employed in increasing the average schoolboy’s stock of 
words, at present lamentably small, or in persuading him to take 
an intelligent interest in the subject-matter of standard works ! 
Further, it is important to notice that, by asking direct questions 
on syntax and accidence, the examiner often limits, unneces- 
sarily, the possible scope of thetest. Take, again, the following 
examples, which are fairly typical of questions set in 1899 :— 


I. Give the plurals of bal, bateau, bois, hépital, neveu. 
2. Write in full, singular and plural—4das grosse Land. 


3. Decline the pronoun wer. 
4. Give third singular of the present indicative and of the future of 


avoir, aller, jeter. 
5. Write down the dative singular of der, die, das (relative pronoun), 
niemand, ich. 


Why not substitute for No. 1 :—“ Translate— They hid their 
boats in the woods. My nephews have gone to visit the hos- 
pitals”; and for No. 4—“ He has the pens. Heis going home”; 
and so on with the others? If this had been done, is it not 
obvious that the examiner would have tested not only the candi- 
date’s knowledge of the rule, but his power to apply it, and also 
his knowledge of vocabulary? Itisa common fact of experience 
that the possession of a rule or paradigm does not imply the 
power to use it in practice. A pupil may be able to patter with 
credit f'ai caché, tu as caché, il a caché; but it happens often 
enough that, if you ask him to translate Ze has hidden the book, 
he will either fail ignominiously, or hesitate before he replies. 
Which is the more important—the rule or its application, the 
means or the end? If the latter, it would be more practical to 
set questions like the following, which are also culled from the 
papers of 1899, and which illustrate the second class of questions 
referred to above :— 

I. Give the French for they are speaking, we have haa, give tt me. 

2. Write down three short sentences (which should be translated) 
introducing the words /e votre, ou, quoique. 


The use of these grammar-sentences would necessarily make 
translation from English into the foreign language a constituent 
part of an examination intended to test the results of the classical 
method, but it is doubtful whether continuous pieces of prose 
should be set, at least, to junior candidates. In their case, this 
exercise tends to be mere mechanical drudgery ; they have not, 
as Dr. Breul has pointed out, developed the requisite Sprach- 
gef Al. 

The question of translation from the foreign language into 
English brings us to the problem of “set books." It is being 
generally recognized that the translation of passages from “ set 
books” 1s not a good test, and an inspection of the table shows 
that it is not now exacted by any of the examining bodies 
mentioned. The objection to this testis that success is a proof 
only of the candidate's industry in preparing-the particular 
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books, and not of his knowledge of a wide range of vocabulary. 
In some cases, moreover, the number of books set has proved 
too much for the class, and the work has had to be done with a 
speed that precluded either pleasure or profit. 

The following might, therefore, be suggested as suitable tests 
of the classical method. (1) Grammar-sentences.—To make 
this test really effective, candidates should be required to show 
knowledge of a much more extensive vocabulary than they at 
present appear to possess. It would seem to me an excellent 
plan if examinations were made to act as a stimulus to the 
acquisition of a considerable stock of words, and, for this pur- 
pose, it would even be advisable for examining bodies to state 
that they were going to use, in the construction of the grammar- 
sentences, words taken from certain given groups : for instance, 
a class-room objects group, parts of the body group, and so on. 
Against this it has been urged that teachers might be led to 
confine themselves too rigidly to the set groups and to neglect 
equally important terms outside such groups, and that it would 
be better to leave examiners to ask for words and phrases that 
candidates might reasonably be expected to know. But there 
is the danger that, unless teachers and examiners are agreed as 
to what candidates might reasonably be expected to know at a 
given age, the success of the latter will be due to luck as much 
as to merit. The candidate to score will be the one who has 
mastered the vocabulary which the examiner considers reason- 
able. If public examinations are to be held at all, it would 
seem more reasonable that there should be more complete 
uniformity of curriculum in secondary schools examined by any 
particular external authority. For this reason, and in order to 
obviate “stumpers,” it would also be advisable to state what 
amount of grammar candidates were expected to have mastered. 
(2) Translation of unseen passages into English.—A better test, 
perhaps, of knowledge of English than of French. To these 
would be added (3) dictation, and (4) an optional piece of con- 
tinuous prose, and questions on word-formation in the case of 
senior candidates. All these are tests of skill in the use of 
the formal language. With the abolition of set books disappear 
questions on subject-matter. This is a very serious omission, 
but, as we shall see further on, it can, to a certain extent, be 
remedied. 

To return to the reformers. It is evident that the above tests 
are not what they require if, as we have already assumed (still 
subject to correction), their object is to teach their pupils (1) to 
express themselves in the foreign language, written or spoken, 
(2) to understand what is said and written, and if they desire 
complete freedom to experiment to their hearts’ content. Now, 
if they are really bent on achieving the above results, I cannot 
imagine any simpler, more direct, and more searching tests 
than the following :—(1) Written questions set and answered in 
the foreign tongue ; (2) oral questions asked and answered in 
the foreign tongue ; (3) a choice of subjects for an essay in the 
foreign language. These are the three important tests, and 
there can be little doubt that they would enable the examiner 
to arrive at a very fair estimate of a candidate's ability to speak, 
write, and understand a foreign tongue. But such tests would 
not be practicable if questions were asked on matter which the 
candidates had not prepared, for they would not have, and 
could not be expected to have, a sufficiently large vocabulary at 
their disposal to make it possible for them to express ideas on a 
wide range of subjects. Here we come again to the question of 
the aim of instruction. I have already tried to show that 
examiner and teacher must be in accord as to the degree of 
skill in the use of the formal language that the candidate 
must reach—z.e., that he should have acquired a certain facility 
in speaking and writing the foreign language, as well as the 
power to understand what is written—the latter acquirement 
being still, however, regarded as the most important from the 
point of view of the school giving a general education. It is 
now evident from what precedes that they must also agree as to 
the subject-matter to be taught. There must be “ uniformity of 
curriculum," and this, as Dr. Gow very clearly pointed out in 
* What is Secondary Education ?" (page 256), is not the same 
thing as “uniformity in methods of teaching.” There are many 
different ways of achieving a common end. 

I am at one with Mr. Siepmann in protesting against the 
* horrible conversational method, which aims at nothing but to 
jabber the everyday chat of the family," and I shall feel fairly 
secure in asserting that the subject-matter to be taught should 
have direct reference to the foreign country and its people. 


The subjects that immediately suggest themselves are literature, 
history, manners, customs, and, in connexion with history, a 
certain amount of geography. 

The end, therefore, upon which reformers are asked to 
agree—and upon it they do, I believe, already agree—is that 
French and German should be taught as living languages, and 
that they should be the medium of instruction in subjects 
relating to the past and present of France and Germany. In 
making this statement I am not concerned with what is taught 
to elementary classes. Their work is not likely, I imagine, to 
be subjected to examination. Can these subjects, then, be 
tested in the foreign language? Experience answers in the 
affirmative. As an example of what has been done, I may 
quote the following from a paper set, with satisfactory results, 
by Prof. Spiers to the head form of a London school :— 

I. Esquissez la vie de Racine, nommez ses amis et donnez une liste 
compléte de ses ceuvres. 

2. Racontez en 12 ou 15 lignes de francais la description que donne 
Sarcey (‘‘ Siège de Paris’’).de la façon dont les maraudeurs introduisaient 
des provisions dans Paris, et dont elles se vendaient. 

In another London school subjects for composition in French 
are commonly set to the head form. The following were set by 
myself to a class of boys aged on the average fifteen years :— 

I. Ecrivez le nom d'un détroit, canal, pays, fleuve. 

2. Expliquez les mots colline, coteau, vallon. 

3. Decrivez une journée scolaire à Radley. 

4. Ecrivez ce que vous savez des animaux qu’on trouve aux Pyrénées. 


This paper served rather as a memory test than as a test 
of power to do original composition. The latter exercise can 
hardly be expected except in the case of candidates for 
a Higher Certificate. So much for written work. Oral 
tests have already been introduced into the Preceptors and 
Army examinations, and will, Dr. Breul informs me, be tried 
in the Cambridge Higher Locals, and ultimately, it is hoped, 
in the Senior Locals. 

How soon it will be possible to devise on the above lines an 
examination suited to test the results of the reform methods is a 
question that can only be answered by the teachers themselves. 
Examining bodies cannot be expected to move in the matter 
till the demand for change is clearly formulated and strongly 
supported. Are those who teach, or who are prepared to teach, 
by the newer methods ready to submit after a given lapse of 
time, to the newer tests? The ideal here set them is assuredly 
high enough, and, though it will, perhaps, be realized with diffi- 
culty, and after repeated efforts, we may be certain that it will 
act as a powerful stimulus to the progress of modern language 
reform in this country; that it will, moreover, be a highly 
interesting experiment and one well worth making. l l 

In the meanwhile, the questions set by Prof. Spiers give point 
to a suggestion, already made in another quarter, that would 
help to solve the very serious difficulty raised by the exclusion 
of set books, and consequently of questions on subject-matter, in 
examinations as a£ present constituted, It is that questions, 
oral, or written, or both, should be asked, in the foreign 
language, on the subject-matter of a foreign classic or classics 
specially set for the purpose, and that this test—in the first place 
optional—should be added to those already enumerated. But, as 
long as it remains optional, the difficulty is only partly solved, and 
it may be found necessary to set in English a paper on subject- 
matter to be answered in English, a test that would present a 
somewhat incongruous appearance in an examination on French 
and German. If no better remedy can be found, and if the 
exclusion of set books will tend to the neglect of subject-matter, 
the faster we progress towards the time when the reform 
examination shall be as much a reality as the reform methods 
already are, the better, for in the reform examination outlined 
above the prominence that it merits is given to the literary and 
more educative side of modern language instruction, and this, 
it must be candidly confessed, cannot be said of examinations as 
at present constructed. 


A DEPUTATION from the London County Council waited on the 
Charity Commissioners last month to advocate a change in the policy of 
the Commissioners respecting the tenure of office of assistant-masters in 
secondary schools. The proceedings were of a private nature, but no 
doubt a similar reply was given to that which Mr. Alderson made to 
the London School Board, and which we quote in another column. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


There has been some excitement in educational circles in the province 
«f Quebee, inasmuch as the recent investigation into the condition of 
ithe Protestant schools has revealed the meagre equipment for carrying 
‘on successful work. The Protestant Committee of the Council of 
iPublie Instruction recommended to the Government that the annual 
„grants made to McGill University and to Bishop's College be transferred 
to the publie schools. This was done, and so McGill loses five thousand 
.dollars a year and Bishop's College two thousand five hundred dollars. 
The governing bodies of these institutions have protested very strongly, 
but the general sentiment of the province is behind the Government in 
its action. The public schools are in need of all the assistance they can 
get, and that, unfortunately, is not large, because Quebec has not 
always managed her finances with discretion, and there is a large public 
.debt which effectually retards prs Again, there is a strong feeling 
among the Presbyterians and Methodists of the province against a 
‚Government grant being given to a distinctly denominational school. 
‘This is directed against Bishop’s College, which is distinctly a Church 
.of England University. The Presbyterians, the Methodists, and the 
‘Congregationalists have colleges, but these receive no grant from the 
‚Government, and the discrimination is thought to be unjust. Of course, 
ithis argument would not apply to McGill University, for it is non-sec- 
tarian and is doing such a magnificent work that it seems a shame to 
„cripple its usefulness by withholding Government grants. There is the 
danger that, if the principle of making these grants to religious educa- 
‘tional establishments was to become a recognized thing, the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is virtually the established Church of this 
province, would get the bulk of them. It isa good sign that the people of 
Quebec are awakening to the necessity of improving their public schools. 

The province of Ontario prides itself on its school system, with 
its centralized and highly organized machinery, and its advocates argue 
that there can be none but blessings come from it. I noticed an inter- 
esting commentary on its practical workings in some advertisements for 
teachers which appeared recently in the G/obe, the leading journal of 
the Province. One of these advertisements offered an assistant-master- 
ship in a high school to a suitable person willing to teach mathematics 
and sciences for six hundred dollars a year. To be eligible for such a 
position a person must have spent some three years at a high school, 
four years at the University, and one year in the School of Pedagogy. 
These positions do not include board and lodging—for there are only 
four boarding schools for boys in the province. Another advertisement 
was for a female teacher who, besides her duties as a teacher, will be 
required to light fires and sweep the school, all for the munificent sum 
of two hundred and sixteen dollars. Another rural School Board desires 
A teacher to whom it is willing to pay two hundred dollars, and 
this in one of the oldest settled counties. These are not exceptional 
instances: they are culled from an ordinary issue of the Dazly Globe 
and indicate fairly the remuneration of teachers in the rural and village 
schools. The highest salary—that offered to University men—does not 
exceed the wages of a skilled mechanie, while the lowest does not 
equal the wages of a farm labourer. The result is that ambitious 
persons do not enter the teaching profession, or, if they get in, they 
make haste to leave it at the first opportunity, for more profitable 
callings. The teaching profession in the villages and rural communities 
too often is left in the hands of raw boys and girls still in their teens, 
with the girls in a decided majority. It is not lack of means that 
prevents the raising of the salaries—it is the lack of inclination, owing 
partly to the inactivity of the teacher, who neglects to make the school 
a centre of social activity, who does not interest the parents in the 
school and let them see the significanee of the work he is trying to do. 
There are too many women in the profession, and yet we cannot remedy 
that state of affairs until we raise the salaries to such an amount as will 
enable a man to marry and live in a fitting manner on the income from 
his school work, The Government of Ontario does so much prescribing, 
Inspecting, and ordering that the people have become accustomed to 
having all the educational work done for them. The text-books are, 

rescribed, the examinations held, and, indeed, every detail managed 

y the Government. The people then look upon the school not as a 
part of the municipality, but rather as a part of the general system of 
government, and hence it is extremely difficult to arouse any interest. 
This seems to me to be one of the retarding influences in our educational 
life, and, strange to say, it is the very thing that is praised most highly 
by a certain section of the educationists of the province—those who love 
system and machinery. 


INDIA. 

In our January issue we gave a few extracts from the Government 
of India’s Resolution (then just published) on the last ** Quinquennial 
Review of Education," and, on the strength of the information that had 
reached us, spoke of it as ‘‘a sweeping condemnation of machinery and 
men.” The full text of the Resolution, which is now before us, fully 
justifies the expression. It is, in fact, one long indictment of the various 
Local Governments for having failed to carry out the suggestions of the 


Indian Education Commission of 1883. We note a few of the most 
serious shortcomings : 

I. /nadequacy of Inspecting Staff.—In the six chief provinces there 
are in all 29 inspectors, 35 assistant-inspectors, 193 deputy-inspectors, 
265 sub-inspectors, and 735 inspecting schoolmasters. But, inasmuch 
as the plan of committing inspection work to schoolmasters is directly 
contrary to the views of the Education Commission, the Government 
naturally complains of this very serious breach of the rule, and asks for 
a special report from each Local Government ‘‘ showing how far the 
inspecting staff is adequate, and how it is proposed to improve it.” 
The fact, as the ** Review " points out, that ‘‘ the chief guru, having his 
own school to look after, cannot give sufficient time to the inspection of 
the other schools in his neighbourhood,” would seem in itself to bea 
sufficient reason for not employing schoolmasters as inspectors (our 
defence of the schoolmaster in January was really a defence of the ex- 
schoolmaster); but the ** Review" adds the still more forcible reason that 
“the pundits are accused of favouritism, of taking bribes, and of falsi- 
fying their diaries." A writer in the A/adras Aail, on the other hand, 
points out that, for the great majority of the primary schools, the 
inspecting schoolmaster is the only possible inspector, because he alone 
has a knowledge of the vernacular. ** The day seems to have gone,” 
he writes, **when men like Lawrence and Thomason could visit a 
school in the course of their morning ride, and examine the children 
in their vernacular classics. Smaller men can scarcely be expected to 
do the work of giants ; but, unless the modern educationist in India 
supplements his theories with practical knowledge of the people, his 
attempts to improve primary education must be abortive.” 

II. Expenditure on Colleges. —'* It was laid down in 1884," runs the 
Resolution, ** that for all kinds of ‘advanced education’ private effort 
should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, and that every form 
of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such ways as 
these—(a) by clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions 
must be maintained in complete efficiency where necessary, 'the im- 
provement and extension of institutions under private managers will be 
the principal care of the Department’; (J) by insisting only on ‘efficiency 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair competition’; 
(c) * by liberal aid and co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that 
less and less aid may be required.’ But the increase of expenditure 
from provincial revenues on colleges under public management, and the 
small rise in fees during the quinquennium, show that these principles 
are not receiving due attention. The Government of India, however, 
must insist on the observance of the instructions above quoted. ” 

III. Secondary Edwucatton. — Here the guiding principles have been : 
(a) that the function of State effort should be ordinarily confined to 
extending secondary education in cases where there is a local demand 
for this and local co-operation, and (^) that the Education Department 
should gradually withdraw from the direct management of secondary 
schools. In spite, however, of these plain instructions, **there has 
been no real withdrawal of Government from the management of 
secondary schools," and ‘‘the first instruction only has been, on the 
whole, observed." But the Government here is not whole-hearted. 
‘* There are," says the Resolution, ‘‘ strong arguments in the * Review’ 
against complete withdrawal, based on the fact that the well managed 
Government schools serve to keep up the standard of discipline in aided 
schools. These arguments in favour of maintaining existing institutions 
are worthy of the fullest consideration ; and the Government of India 
while maintaining the position that there should be no extension of the 
system, will not insist on the withdrawal from management where that 
is considered inexpedient. It seems especially expedient in most cases 
to have one such Government school in each district as a model." 

IV. Pifwrcationof Studies, —This is a matter that was recommended 
by the Education Commission as of special importance, yet we read in 
the Resolution that '* apparently little or nothing has been done in most 
provinces to give effect to the recommendation of the Commission 
which urged that in the upper classes of high schools there should be 
two divisions—one leading to the Entrance Examination of the Univer- 
sities, the other, of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for 
commercial or other non-literary pursuits.” 

V. Primary Education.—The statistics of primary education, which 
according to the Resolution, ** has the chief claim on the State," are 
declared to be entirely unsatisfactory. In the first place the percentage 
of the male population of school-going age attending primary schools is 
barely 18 (an increase of not quite 4 per cent. in ten years), and, in the 
second pas *'the figures for expenditure indicate disregard of the 
accepted attitude of Government towards primary education. The in- 
crease in total expenditure has been 15 per cent. for the quinquennium ; 
in colleges it has been 14, in secondary schools 16, and in prim ; 
schools 15. The total expenditure on secondary schools is 11474 lakhs 
against 1103¢ lakhs on primary schools. It has been accepted that 
* primary education possesses an almost exclusive claim upon local funds 
set apart for education, and a large claim on provincial revenues’; but 
it is necessary to reiterate this statement ; for the figures for the primary 
schools showing the number of pupils and the expenditufe are alike un- 
satisfactory. . . . The decision of the Government of India in favour of 
charging fees to scholars of all classes (making only special exemptions 
on account of poverty) also. requires to be enforced.? 
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In the opinion, however, of the writer in the Mudras Mail already 
referred to, there is an additional reason for the unsatisfactory state of 
primary education—the attempt to introduce uniformity where uni- 
formity is impossible. ** The curriculum prescribed by the authorities," 
he writes, **is the same for the Brahmin girl who will leave school at 
eleven years of age, for the Panchama lad in a night-school who comes 
to spell his way through his Reader by the aid of a dim lamp, and for 
the zyo?'s son, who must get all his schooling before he is fourteen years 
old, as for the budding matriculant. The primary department of a 
great college and the little school in some far-away Pariah village, 
where ten or twelve children clothed in dust and rags meet in a thatched 
shed, must conform to the same conditions and teach the same lessons." 

VI. Education of Girls.—Here, we read, ** progress is being made, 
but it is very slow. The percentage of increase in the number 
of girls in public institutions in the preceding quinquennium was 
27, and in the present quinquennium only 17. The proportion of 
girls in public institutions to girls of school-going age was 1°58 in 
1886-87, 1°80 in 1891-92, and 2°10 in 1896-97. The observations 
of the Director of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, quoted in 
the ‘Review,’ are worthy of attention as indicating the causes of 
the unsatisfactory state of female education in that province. Those 
are (1) the indifference of the people, (2) opposing social customs, 
(3) the want of schools, (4) the want of trained teachers, and (5) the 
want of earnest effort on the part of Government. The same causes 
undoubtedly operate elsewhere ; and, in view of the very unsatisfactory 
state of things in other provinces, general attention is invited to these 
remarks.” | 

VII. Zraining Schools. —'* The facts regarding training schools," 
we read, ‘‘as set forth in the ‘ Review ° do not indicate that this important 
subject receives the attention which it deserves. In Madras, Bombay, 
and the Central Provinces more attention has been given to it than 
elsewhere; but even in these provinces much remains to be done. The 
Governments of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
are now turning attention to this matter ; aod the results of their action 
will be watched with interest. The recommendations of the Education 
Commission regarding normal schools for teachers in both primary and 
secondary schools are commended to Local Governments ; and this is 
another point in respect to which the Government of India desire to 
have a special report." The recommendations referred to merely say 
that the supply of normal schools shall be so localized as to provide for 
the local requirements of all primary schools, and that normal schools 
for teachers of secondary schools be encouraged. A pious wish truly, 
but we should have expected a definite instruction. 

VIII. Examinations. —The Resolution here runs as follows :—‘* The 
whole question of examinations is one of great importance ; and the 
Government of India desire to invite special attention to it, and direct 
that the system of both primary and secondary examinations be fully 
considered and reported on by each Local Government. The character 
and effects of these examinations have attracted attention all over India. 
There is a strong impression in many influential quarters that the present 
system fosters ** cramming ” in the earliest years of a boy's education, 
and subordinates educational work almost from the first to public 
examinations. This is a matter that calls for most serious considera- 
tion. The Government of India, must, therefore, ask every Local 
Government to submit a clear report on the system actually in force, to 
compare it with the principles laid down by the Education Commission, 
to examine its operation and effects in the light of experience and of the 
opinion of the best educational authorities of the province, and to make 
such recommendations as may seem expedient. The whole question 
will then be considered by the Government of India, and final orders 
will issue.” 

We will borrow our moral from the Bombay Champion :—'* But, 
while we thank the Government of India for their courageous expression 
of opinion, we have sorrowfully to include that Government itself in 


the blame it so jux administers to its subordinate administrations. 
Is it not clear fr 


om its own dissatisfaction, now openly declared, that 
the Indian Government itself neglected its responsibility? We are 
ready to admit that education is a provincial duty. All the same, the 
Government of India, as the supreme administrative and controlling 
authority, has not a little to answer for, for the supineness of which it 
now accuses the Local Governments. Time out of mind memorials 
have been submitted to the Supreme Government from various pro- 
vinces, praying for improvement, but, sad to relate, these were 
unheeded. Has not the Government of India, moreover, since the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, given a rude blow to higher education ?” 


MELBOURNE. 


Since writing concerning the progress report of the Victorian Technical 
Education Commission, Mr. Theo. Fink, M.L.A., the Chairman of 
the Commission, has become an honorary Minister in the ‘‘ country” 
Cabinet formed ,by Mr. Alex. Maclean, M.L.A. He has therefore 
resigned the chair. The prozunctamniento of the new Premier, made at 
a recent meeting, included a declaration that the report would be 
adopted and its recommendations included in the Ministerial policy. 


During the past week I have been present at numerous prize dis- 
tributions, one of the most interesting being that of the Geelong 
Grammar School, presided over by the retiring Governor, Lord Brassey. 
The Geelong Grammar School, architecturally, athletically, scholas- 
tically, and ecclesiastically, represents about as close an approach to an 
English public school of the Harrow type as the circumstances of this 
colony permit. Lord Brassey, an old Rugbeian, has always been a good 
friend to the school, and his speech last week bore excellent testimony 
to the value he set upon it as one of the finest educational forces in 
Australia. The Headmaster, Mr. Linden, deserves to be known beyond 
the narrow provincial limits of his surroundings, for he possesses ideas 
which admit of wide application. In his speech last week he said 
some eminently sane and pithy things with regard to the importance of 
science as a factor in the Victorian system of education. Zanter alia, 
he said : ‘It may seem unnecessary to emphasize this in a country 
where classical education on the old lines is in a moribund condition ; 
but it seems to me that the decay of classics is due rather to 
indifference to the claims of higher education than to a con- 
viction that there are other, and possibly better, instruments of 
mental training. I ventured to say that there were possibly 
better instruments of mental training than classical studies; that, 
however, is a point upon which I do not wish to touch now ; let it be 
granted, as Euclid says, that the perfect scholar must be a scholar of 
dead languages, and that no other scholar is, except in name, a scholar 
at all. What I wish to point out is that in this country there is a 
strange neglect of science ; that we are a generation behind the schools 
of England in this respect, just as the schools of England are a 
generation behind those of Germany and America. And yet surely 
this new country offers a splendid field for those who have been trained 
in pure and applied science. Our vast mineral deposits, our manufac- 
tures, still in their infancy, but capable of indefinite development, the 
varied products of our unequalled soil and climate, all demand the 
assistance of science. And it is only by treating scientifically our 
natural sources of wealth that we can compete successfully with those 
countries which have already learnt the lesson we have yet to learn. 
There are signs that public interest in this question is growing ; there are 
proposals, not yet very definite, for the furthering of technical education, 
which must rest its basis on science, and for the formation of a strong 
School of Mines in connexion with the University of Melbourne. I 
trust that these projects may soon be realized, and I am not afraid of 
any undue competition of science with literature. The two will grow 
side by side. Most people know that Germany is the home, not only 
of science, but of almost every form of intellectual activity. Perhaps 
fewer are aware that America, with its countless industries and its 
marvellous inventions, has given the world the best Latin dictionary 
and the best Greek grammar. Let us take courage and go onwards, 
and let us rememember that Plato and Archimedes were products of 
the same civilization, and that the country of the most rigid classical 
tradition was also the country of Newton. 

I have ventured to quote this passage to indicate that the unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the present position of Australian education are 
moving men to speak out bravely, and through their official scholastic 
leaders to plead for reform in secondary as well as primary matters. 

A South Australian correspondent has forwarded me a copy of the 
Bill for the Incorporation of Way College, which was reported, with 
amendments, to the House of Assembly last month. The Bill provides 
for the incorporation of a Bible Christian College at Adelaide, to be. 
managed by a board of governors, half laymen, half ministers. The 
proposed life governors are to include :—Rt. Hon. Sir S. J. Way, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bart., and Dr. W. G. Torr, M.A., LL.D. Sir 
Samuel Way is a great power in South Australian Dissent. 


CALENDAR FOR APRIL 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited, Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 
1 to July 1.—French Course at Caen. (See below.) 
2.—Oxford Local Exam., apply for entry form for (up to May 8). 
2.—Surrey County Council Scholarships. Return forms. 
2. —Return forms for Leaving Certificates, Scotch Education Depart» 
ment. 
2. —Return forms for London University M.A. Exam., Branches III., 
IV., V., VI., and VII. 
4.— College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 
7.— College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 
9.—London University. Last day for entry for M.B. Exam. 
10. — Oxford Exams. for Women. B.Mus. Return forms. 
10. — Pharmaceutical Society Preliminary Exam. begins. 
13 (Good Friday), 14, 15 (Easter Sunday), 16 (Bank Holiday).— 
Offices of the Journal of Education will be closed. 
14. — Return forms (No. 330) for Whitworth Scholarship and Exhibition 
Exam. to Science and Art Department; South Kensington, 
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14.—Science and Art Department. Last day for sending in forms for 
Local Scholarships ; also for Royal Exhibitions in Art. 

15.—Post Competitions, Jaai of Education Translation Prize. 

16.—London Chamber of Commerce Commercial Certificates, Senior 
Exams. Return forms. 

18 —Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary Exam. for Holy Orders. 

18.—Forms for Edinburgh Local Exams. may be obtained from the 
Clerk of Senatus, Edinburgh University, and must be re- 
turned to him filled up by May Io. 

20. —Surveyors' Institute Special Exams. Return forms. 

23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the May issue of the Journal of Education. 

23.—Holloway College. Easter Term begins. 

25.—University College, London, at $5.30 p.m. Prof. Foxwell's 
Course of Six Lectures (Newmarch) on ‘‘ Statistical Method 
and some of its applications in Economic Investigation ” 
begins. 

25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the May issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

25 —St. David's College, Lampeter. Matriculation. 

26.—University College, London, at 6 p.m. Prof. Schechter's Public 
Lecture on ‘* A Glimpse into the Life of the Jews in the Age 
of Jesus the son of Sirach ” (Part II.). 

26.—University College, London, at 3 p.m. Prof. Petrie's Lectures 
m ** Various Branches of Arch:eology and Recent Discoveries” 

gin. 

27. — British Child-Study Association, 29 Dover Street, W. Paper by 
Dr. Langdon-Down. 

28.—Science and Art Department. Candidates not in Science and Art 
dd to apply to Local Secretary for admission to Day 

xam. 

30.—Girton College. Return forms for June Examination. 

30. — Liverpool University College. Scholarships Exam. Return forms. 

30.— Crystal Palace. Higher Examination. Return forms. 


30.-—Edinburgh Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons. Pre- 
liminary Examination. 

Sus Unies y College, London. Andrews Scholarship. Return 
orms. 

30.—Aberdeen and Local Higher Certificate for Women. Return 
forms. 


30. —Local Committees to apply for Examination Papers to Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, for Day Examination. 

30. —University College School. Summer Term begins. 

30 —Cambridge Higher Local. Latest day for returning forms. 

30 and five following days.—National Diploma in Agriculture Exam- 
ination at Yorkshire College, Leeds (New Joint Examination 
of the Agricultural Societies of England and of Scotland). 


The May issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Monday, April 30. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1900. 
(Preliminary List.) 

Boxn.—August 6-18. (Ladies only.) Apply to Fraulein J. Gott- 
schalk, Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. (Suitable for advanced students 
only.) 

CAEN.—April 1-July 1; August 1-30. “Alliance Francaise” 
French Courses. Apply to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 North- 
brook Road, Lee, S.E 

CAMBRIDGE. —July (latter half). Lectures on Education, in connexion 
with University Extension Summer Meeting, arranged by Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate and Cambridge Training College for Women. 
Apply to Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge, or to 
Miss Punnett, Cambridge Training College. 

EDINBURGH — Aug. . Apply to Secretary, Outlook Tower, 
Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 

ELREUF.—August 3-28.* Modern Language. 
Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—July 18-August 28. Apply to Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, 
Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—]uly 16-August 4. Apply to Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-25. Apply to Frau Dr. Schnettger, Gartenstrasse 2, 

ena. 

HKIEL.—(Particulars not received.) 

LAUSANNE.—July 19-August 29. Apply to Monsieur J. Bonnard, 
Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

LE1rzic.—-(Dates not received.) Manual Instruction Holiday Courses. 
Apply to Dr. A. Pabst, Leipzig. 

Lisigux.—August 3-28.* Modern Language. 
Teachers' Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MaARBURc.—]J]uly 8-28. (Second Course, August 5-25.) Apply to 
Se rA Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, Gower Street, 

ndon. 


Apply to Secretary, 


Apply to Secretary, 


NEUCHATEL.—July 16-August 11. 
September 8.) 
Neuchatel. 

OXFORD.—July, August, September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

PaRIs.—July 2-31. (Second Course, August 1-31.) Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Paris. 

PARIs.— Easter and Christmas Holidays. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, 
Esq., University College School, London, W.C. 

PARIS. International Congresses. —]uly 24-29. Teaching df Modern 
Languages.—July 30-August 3. Higher Education.—July 30- 
August S. Teaching of Social Science.—August 2-5. Primary 
Education.—August 2-5. Secondary Education.— August 6-11. 
Technical Education.—August 9-11. Educational Press.— 
August 16-18. Buibliography.—August 29-September 1. Teach- 
ing of Drawing.—September 10-13. Popular Education.—Sep- 
tember 14-16. Agricultural Instruction. —- Apply to Secre- 
taries, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

SCARBOROUGH.—July 30-August 25. Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Apply to Miss Andrén, 31 Blenheim Road, Bradford. 

Tours.—August 3-24*. Modern Language. Apply to Secretary, 
Teachers Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

* Dates subject to alteration. 
*.* Corrections and additions to this list are invited. 


(Second Course, August 13 to 
Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie de 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Holiday Courses, prepared by the Special Inquiries Branch of the 
Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, and Elbeuf 
(Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, ready in May, 6$d., post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘* Holiday Resorts,” 1s. Id., post free 
from same address. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Ladysmith incident at Haileybury College, to which reference 
is made in our *'Occasional Notes," has been very inaccurately re- 
ported in the daily Press. We will give the true and exact version. 
Mr. Lyttelton, being asked for a half-holiday in honour of the relief, 
refused on the double ground that the Sixth Form had of late 
been idle, and that our English generals had been very slow in 
effecting it. A deputation went to the Headmaster’s house after dinner 
to persuade him to reconsider his refusal, but were informed that 
he had gone off to play golf. Thereupon the bulk of the boys 
determined to march to the golf links, and, so to speak, to storm 
the Headmaster in his entrenchments. For causes not explained, 
the direct attack was abandoned, and the corps d 'armée executed 
a triumphal march through Hertford, where they were wel- 
comed by sympathizing townsfolk, and returned by Ware, too late for 
afternoon school. The punishments meted out were: for the Sixth, a 
** Georgic” to write out; for the Lower School, to write out the lesson 
they would have said; and, for the middle form, a mildc aning, by dormi- 
tories. What has been magnified into a rebellion was at worst an 
unpremeditated émeute, which was suppressed without bloodshed or even 
bad blood. 


THE following child.story is, we believe, both new and true. Tt is 
certainly worth preserving. The mother enters the nursery, and finds 
the two youngest children without a shred of clothing on, and standing 
in a corner of the room. The third child is solemnly stalking up and 
down under an open umbrella. The mother stands puzzled for a 
moment, and then asks what game they are playing. The answer 
comes in an awe-struck whisper: ‘‘ Hush, we're Adam and Eve, and 
God is walking in the shade." 


TuE LORD PRESIDENT has made an important addition to the 
Committee for the reorganization of the Science and Art and the 
Education Departments in the person of Mr. T. H. Elliott, Secretary 
to the Board of Agriculture. As this latter Board spends large sums 
on education, that branch of its work should certainly be within the 
cognizance of the Board of Education. 


From July to September a series of twelve congresses, devoted 
exclusively to educational, matters, will, be held at(the Sorbonne in 
connexion with the Paris Exhibition. 
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ANY one who witnessed the exultation of even staid City magnates 
outside the Mansion House on ** Ladysmith Day " might well pardon 
the exuberance of spirits shown by certain Cambridge undergraduates. 
The magistrates, however, convicted of felony, and we are glad to see 
that the Home Secretary has interfered and quashed this monstrous 
sentence. The felony consisted of ‘‘ stealing " wood for a bonfire. 


WE are reminded of a similar town and gown incident that occurred 
at Cambridge some forty years ago, and is commemorated in Sir 
George Trevelyan's earliest squib :— 

** A Corpus sizar had been well-nigh slain 
By twenty blackguards in St. Botolph’s Lane ; 
The Mayor approved his fellow-townsmen’s pluck, 
And fined the gownsman two pound ten for luck. 
As pensively he rubbed his broken head, 
* Confound old currier B—lls,' the gownsman said." 


“G. E. D." points out that in Baden-Powell’s rejoinder quoted in 
last month's ** Jottings” there is an obvious misprint. For “ B. Joeli " 
read *' B. Poeli." He adds an impromptu : 

“Said the Reverend Doctor Haig Brown: 
* Let us sing to Maféking’s renown.’ 
Wired back Bathing Towel : 
* We shorten that vowel ; 
So you'll please, Sir, just step a place down.’ ” 


THE appointments of Mr. Charles Henry Alderson, C.B., to be 
Chief Charity Commissioner for England and Wales, Sir George Young 
to be Second Charity Commissioner, Mr. Daniel Robert Fearon, C.B., 
to be Third Charity Commissioner, and Mr. Richard Durnford to be 
Secretary to the Charity Commissioners have been gazetted. 


SPECIAL commercial scholarships have been awarded by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council to the 
following successful candidates :—Mr. B. Dumville, B.A., Mr. W. H 
Hill, M.A., ard Mr. J. R. Ries. 


SIR JOHN Gorst stated in the House (in answer toa question) that 
the voluntary subscriptions to Church of England schools for the year 
ending August, 1899, were some sixteen thousand pounds in excess of 
the subscriptions for the previous year. 


THE report of the Girls’ Public Day School Company shows that 
7,045 girls have been educated during the past year at a cost of 
£92,960. A profit has been made of £9,213, and a dividend of 4 per 
cent. was declared. 


AT the last Annual General Meeting of the Mathematical Associ- 
ation it was announced that the .J/athematica/ Gazette, the second 
volume of which commences with the present year, would, in future, 
be issued six instead of three times a year. The Gazette will contain 
articles suggestive of improvements in methods of teaching, or cover- 
ing ground not satisfactorily treated in text-books, reviews of mathe- 


matical books of the first importance, together with shorter notices of 


new text-books, elementary mathematical notes, problems, and any 
other matter of direct interest to mathematical teachers. 


THE post of University Lecturer in French at University College, 
Liverpool, will be vacant in October. The fixed stipend is £250, 
with a proportion of the fees, which, in the last session, amounted to £300. 


Mr. T. R. ABLETT informs us that, by permission of the Science and 
Art Department, the principal works which were exhibited at the 
English Education Exhibition to illustrate the ** Origin of Brushwork ” 
will be shown at the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society 
from April 9 to May 2. 


THE first Examination in Practical Hygiene for School Teachers 
was held by the Sanitary Institute on February 9 and to. Six can- 
didates presented themselves, three of whom, Miss A. Ravenhill, Miss 
M. W. Richardson, and Miss F. M. Nicolas, were awarde* certificates. 


THE Bangor Old Students Association will hol’ its annual reunion 
at Bangor during the Easter vacation, .CCinmencing on Thursday 
April 12, and terminating on Tuesday, April 17. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to accept a 
copy of ‘‘ Victorian and Patriotic Songs" just issued, written and 
composed by Mr. John Taylor, Organist to Her Majesty at Kensing- 
ton Palace, and sole Professor ol Sight - Singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music. 


CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Che Best and Cheapest Dictionaries. 


Cassell's French Dictionary. (French-English and. 
English-French.) 555th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 
the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. (German-English and 
English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 1,120 pages, demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseill’s Latin Dictionary. (Latin-English and English- 
Latin.) 102nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected 
and in part Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Oxford; 
and J. F. CHARLES, B.A. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 


5s. 


READY SHORTLY. 
About 300 pages, Crown 8vo. Strongly bound in cloth, price 18. 9d. 


OUT GREAT CITY 
or, London, the Heart of the Empire. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Author of The Citizen Reader,” ' This World of Ours," “Things New ana’ 
Old,” Lhe Laws of Every-day Life," &c., &¢. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A History of England. Third and Revised Edition. From 
the Landing of Julius Cæsar to the Present Day. Extra crown 
8vo, 852 pages, copiously Illustrated, ss. 


" No one by whom or to whom this hook is read will fail to realize, if he has a 
normal amount of reason and imagination, the continuity of English history, the 
connexion with the present and the past, and the profound abiding significance of 
the internal and external struggles of our forefathers."— Spectator. 


-————— — 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LUDGATE HiL, Lonpon, E.C. 


Pioneers of e e e e Gontz aoier to 
School Boards 
i ana County Donno 


Wood Work. Metal Work. Wood Carving. 
Cardboard Work. Clay Modelling. Brush Work. 
Bent-lron Work. Kindergarten. School Gardening. 


YORKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, LTD. 
SHEFFIELD. 


NOW READY. Demy &vo, pp. 676, cloth, price zs. 6d., free by post. 
THE 


CALENDAR 
Ebe College of receptors, 


FOR THE YEAR 1900, 


CONTAINING 


-dli information respecting the objects and operations of the 
College, Lists of Officers, Examiners, and Members, the Regu- 
lations of the various Examinations, &c., with an Appendix ` ` 
containing the 


Papers set at the Diploma, Certificate, Professional Preliminary, and! 
Junior Forms Examinations of Midsummer and Christmas, 1899. 


" 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89. FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


LABORATORY NOTE BOOK FOR OCHHEMICAL 
STUDENTS. By Vivian B. Lewes, Professor of Chemistry, 
Royal Naval College, and J. S. S. BRAME, Demonstrator in 
Chemistry, Royal Navaf College, and Assistant-Examiner in 
Chemistry, Science and Art Department. Interleaved throughout 
with Writing Paper. Price 4s. 


The ** Laboratory Note Book for Chemical Students" has been 
compiled on lines differing from those followed with the majority of 
books on Practical Chemistry. It gives the student ample directions 
for carrying out his work, but leaves to him, except in a few special 
cases, the recording of the results obtained and the equations repre- 
senting the reactions. It is generally admitted that the most valuable 
notes are those made by the student himself, and it is with this idea 
that the book has been prepared, a feature being the copious inter- 
leaving for the recording of results obtained, equations, &c. 


The book is divided into three parts :— 


I. General Manipulation. The Preparation and Properties of 
Gases, &c. 


II. The Reactions of the Metallic and Acid Radicals in a con- 
cise form, together with Analytical Tables. 


III. Simple Quantitative Experiments (including a few Special 
Subjects for Naval Officers, Engineers, and Mining 
Students). 


Any student who has worked through the experiments described 
cannot fail to have a sound knowledge of elementary Practical Chem- 
istry. It is essentially a book for the laboratory bench. 


ART HNAMBLLING UPON MHTALS. With many 
Illustrations and two Coloured Plates. By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, 
F.R.S. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THH DISCHARGH OF HLECTRICITY THROUGH 
GASHS. By Prof. J. J. TuousoN, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Nature says: ** In every way the book is suggestive, interesting, and 
inspiriting, and should provoke research and advance learning." 


BARTHOLOMHW'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series of 
Maps illustrating the Natural Phenomena of the Earth. Prepared 
under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
Revised and Edited by— Geo/ogy : Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Oceanography : Sie JOHN MuRRAY, K.C.B., 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Orography: Prof. Jas. GEIKIE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Meteorology: ALEXANDER BUCHAN, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Botany: Prof. BAYLEY BALFOUR, D.Sc. 
Zoology: P. L. ScLATER, D.Sc., LL.D., F.Z.S. Ethnography: 

V Prof. A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Demography: Prof. ELISÉE 
REcCLUs.  Cosmography: Prof. RALPH COPELAND, F.R.A.S., 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland. Magnetism : Prof. C. G. KNOTT, 
D.Sc., F. R.S.E. 


Vol. 1. Ceology. | Vol. V. Zoology. 


» d. Orography, Hydrography, | ,, 
and Oceanography. 


» IIl. Meteorology. 
» IV. Botany. 


Vl. Ethnography and Demo- 
| graphy. 


,, Vil. Ceneral Cosmography and 
Terrestrial Magnetism. 


The Volumes may be purchased singly. Price £2. 12s. 6d. net per 
Volume. 


Vol. III., containing 400 Maps, is now ready. The other Volumes 
will follow shortly. 


MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIHBS. BySrANrEY LANE-PoorE. 
Chronological Tables of all the Dynasties of the Mohammadan 
Empire, fon the Foundation of the Caliphate to the Present Day. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


ANOIBNT INDIA, as described hy MEGASTHENES and ARRIAN. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and a Map of Ancient India. By 
J. W. M'CRINDLE. 8vo, Ss. net. 


THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF HINDUSTAN. a.p. 
1398-1707. By Epwarp S. HoLDEN, LL.D. With a Chapter 
by Sir W. W. Hunter. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Ios. 6d. 


SUNNINGWHLL. 
Eton College. 6s. 

** An extremely clever book."— Daily Telegraph. 
** A scholarly and refined piece of writing." —Manchester Guardian. 


“ No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn since 
the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield. No more sympathetic or humorous treat- 
ment of provincial life since * Cranford.” ””— Speaker. 


JANICH MEREDITH. 


LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 
Over 200,000 copies already sold. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THH CROWN. An Historical 
Novel (Plantaganet period). By M. BIDDER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Second Edition, with an Introduction by MAURICE HEWLETT. 


** The novel is brightly written and amusing, and will help the reader 
to polish up his knowledge of the Plantaganets in a very agreeable 
way." — Spectator. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND ROMANOHS. Edited 
by LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations 
from Contemporary Prints, Coins, &c. 3s. 6d. per vol. 

Harold. Lorn LYTTON. 

Camp of Refuge. C. MACFARLANE. 
Westward Ho! C. KINGSLEY. 
Reading Abbey. C. MACFARLANE. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER PARENT. 
By J. C. TARVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The 
book is one which all parents should diligently read." — Daily Mail. 


By F. WARRE-CORNISH, Vice-Provost of 


An Historical Novel. By PAuL 


By the same Author. 
DEBATHABLH CLAIMS. A Series of Essays on Secondary 


Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DANTH’S TEN HEAVENS. 


EDMUND GARDNER. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS AT THE REFORMATION. 
* 1546-48. By A. F. LEACH, M.A., F S.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


* A very remarkable contribution to the history of secondary educa- 
tion in England, not less novel in its conclusions than important in the 
documentary evidence adduced to sustain them."— 77e Times. 


** One of those books that, as soon as thev are written, are regarded 
by the student as indispensable."—. Spectator. 


SPENSER'S FAHRIH QUEENHB. 
WARREN. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net per vol. 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


A Study in the Paradiso. By 
New Revised Edition. 


Edited by KATE M. 
Cloth, gilt, 


The English Garner. 
Bnglish Reprints. 
English Scholars’ Library. 


Prospectus on application. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. | Charles Griffin & Co.'s Publications. 


German Without Tears. An Edition in German 


of Mrs. HucH Bgrr's “ French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Book I. 


now ready. Price gd. 
A Graduated Series of 


French Without Tears. 


French Reading Books, arranged to suit the requirements of quite Young 
Children beginning French. With Humorous Illustrations and a Vocabulary. 
By Mrs. Hucu BE tt, Author of ** Le Petit Théâtre des Enfants." Book I., gd. 
Book II., ıs. Book IIT., 1s. 3d. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 


An entirely new Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEuN, Assistant- Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Price of each Volume, od. 


Un Drame dans les Airs. 
Pif-Paf. By Epouarp LABOULAYE. 
La Petite Souris Grise; and Histoire de 


Rosette. By Madame De SÉGUR. 
Monsieur ie Vent et Madame ia Piue. 


By PauL pg Musser. 
Others in rapid preparation. 


By JULES VERNE. 


Geographicai Pictures. Edited by W. L. 
WvrttLrE, A.R.A. Eight splendid Pictures of Famous Landmarks of Geography. 
Size 30X 20 inches. Unmounted, ts. 6d. each net ; post free, 1s. 10d. Mounted 
on linen and varnished, with rollers and tapes for hanging, 2s. 6d. each net; 
post free, 2s. rod. Handsomely framed, unglazed, 5s. net. Framed and glazed, 
7s. 6d. net. 

By 


An Itlustrated Sohool Geography. 
ANpREW J. Hexpertson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; and formerly in the Owens College. Man- 
chester, and ALExis E. Frye. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, about 
fifty Outline and Photographic Relief Maps, and nearly seven hundred 
magnificent Illustrations and Diagrams. Large 4to (about 12 by ro inches), ss. 


English History.—For Juniors. By E. S. Symes, 


Author of “The Story of London,” ‘The Story of Lancashire," &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By 


England In the Nineteenth Century. 
C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of * A History 
of England: ‘The Art of War in the Middle Ages," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 
3 : 


s. 

A History of England. By Cuartes Oman, 

M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of '' Warwick the King- 

paene “A History of Ancient Greece," ‘‘ A History of Europe, A.D. 476-928," 
c 


New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 
Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 
Earliest Times to 1603. Part II. : From 1603 to 1885. 


Africa as seen by its Expiorers. Contain- 
ing Extracts from the Writings of more than Fifty Explorers, from the time of 
Herodotus to the present day. Edited by E. J. Wgss, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


The King Aifred Readers: An entirely New 
Series of Literary Readers, in Eight Volumes, beautifully illustrated in Colour 
and Black and White. Books I. to VII. now ready, prices 8d. to 1s. 6d. 

Àn Introductory Reader is in the press. 


Passages for Dictation : Selected from the 


Works of the best Prose Writers for Advanced Students. They are arranged in 
Two Parts, and will be found useful to candidates for the Teachers’ Examination, 
Civil Service, and other Competitive Examinations. In limp cloth, price 10d. 


As You Like It. Edited by S. E. Winsott, B.A., 


Assistant-Master at Christ's Hospital. Cloth, rs. 3d. 


Scott — Marmion. Edited by 


WARNER, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Mitton — Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 


Edited by J. SaRGEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Soott—Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited 


by G. TownseND WARNER, M.A. Cloth, is. 3d. 
Macauiay —Lays of Ancient Rome (in- 


cluding Ivry and The Armada). Edited by R. L. A. Du PonTET, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


G. TOWNSEND 


A COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE WILL BE FOR- 
WARDED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


SECOND Epirtion. Large 8vo, fully Illustrated, 8s. 6d., post free. 


SOUND. 


Forming the first instalment of 


"A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS." 


By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Physics, Mason College, Birmingham ; and J. J. THOMSON. 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. 

'" WELL QUALIFIED to Serve as an introduction to the most ABSTRUSE treatises.” 
—Scotsman. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY: Sketches of British Wild Flowers in 
their Homes. By R. Ltoyp PRaEGER, B.A., M.R.I.A. Illustrated by Draw- 
ings from Nature and Photographs. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; gilt, 8s. 6d., post 
ree. 
“A fresh and stimulating book." — Times. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN CEOLOCY: An Introduction to Geology Out of 
Doors. By GRENviLLE A. J. Cove, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. With 12 Full-page 
Plates after Photographs, and Illustrations. Handsome cloth, 8s. 6d., post tree. 

“A charming book . . . beautifully illustrated." —A 4Aesezs (m. 


AIDS IN PRACTICAL CEOLOCY. By Prof. GRENVILLE Corzg, F.G.S., 
Royal College of Science for Ireland. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, ros. ód. 

‘* Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has 
never been attempted before." —A tergum. 


WORKS BY J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., F.2.8., 
Professor of Biology, University College, Aberystwyth. 


TuiRD EpiTioN, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Just out. 3s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING PLANT. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OP BOTANY. 


With an additional Chapter on Ferns and Mosses, and numerous Illustrations. 
‘t It would be hard to find a better guide to botany.” —/owrfa/ of Botany. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BIOLOCY. Second Edition. In Two 
Volumes. (Sold separately.) 
I.—VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. With Com- 
plete Index-Glossary and 128 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 
II.—ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. With Complete 
Index-Glossary and 108 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
“ THE BEST ' BIOLOGY’ with which we are acquainted." — British Medical Journal. 


PROF. JAMIESON’S POPULAR WORKS. 


JAMIESON’S STEAM AND STEAM ENGINES. With over 200 Illustrations, 
Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. Twelfth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

The BEST BOOK yet published for students." — Engineer. 


JAMIESON'S ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF STEAM AND THE STEAM ENCINE. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 
t Quite the RIGHT SORT of book." — Engineer. 


JAMIESON'S MACNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. With 246 Illustrations and 


Examination Papers. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
' A THOROUGHLY TRUSTWORTHY TEXT-BOOK."— Nature. 


JAMIESON'S APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 
comprising The Principle of Work and its Applications; Gearing. 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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Vol. I., 
Third 
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Oxford University; and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt. D., Principal of Bishop Hat- 
field’s Hall, Durham University. Second Edition. Handsome cloth, 16s. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, A MANUAL OF. By WiLLIAM Ramsay, M.A., 


late Professor of Humanity, Glasgow University. Revised and edited by 

Roporro Lanciani, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., &c., Professor of Classical Topo- 
raphy in the University of Rome. Sivteenth Edition. | 10s. 
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A MANUAL OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. For the use of Colleges, Schools, 
and those preparing for Competitive Examinations. With an Append on Recent 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


T statutes and regulations made for the University of 
London by the Commissioners appointed under the 
University of London Act have, together with their Report, been 
laid upon the tables of both Houses of Parliament, and, as it is 
most improbable that they will meet with any serious opposition, 
will, in the course of the next fortnight, receive the sanction of 
the Queen in Council. We will attempt, briefly, to set forth the 
changes that have thereby been effected, and to forecast the 
consequent development of the University in the near future. 

In two important instances, so the Statutory Commissioners 
report, they have been unable to carry out the recommendations 
of the Gresham University Commission. They have not 
included amongst the schools of the University any of the four 
schools of music mentioned in the Report, and they have 
failed to form a Faculty of Laws. As to music, as the Royal 
College and the Royal Academy both declined to give in their 
adhesion, the Commissioners did not see their way to admit 
Trinity College and the Guildhall School of Music as recognized 
schools. Teachers, however, of the first three of these institu- 
tions have been included, so that internal students of the 
University will be able to qualify at each of the three for the 
University degree. As to law, the four Inns of Court one and 
all decline flatly to consider the proposal of the Commissioners, 
and London is still left without any adequate provision for the 
academic, as opposed to the professional, study of law. The 
Inns of Court, so the Report pretty clearly indicates, are the dog 
in the manger. Without their co-operation a Faculty of Laws 
cannot be effectively organized ; but the Council of Legal 
Education will surrender none of its prerogatives, and still 
“attempts to do more than it can well perform.” Nothing but 
an Act of Parliament can cut the knot. 

In Medicine the statutes lay down that “the Senate shall use 
its best endeavours to secure common courses of instruction for 
internal medical students in the preliminary and intermediate 
portion of their studies under appointed or recognized teachers 
at one or more centres.” We cannot see how the Com- 
missioners could have arrived at any other decision, but the 
elaborate arguments by which it is supported in the Report 
show that it was not reached without strong opposition from 
existing interests. 

Two new faculties are created: (r) Engineering, (2) Eco- 
nomics and Political Science (including.commerce and industry). 
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Students in these subjects are not granted distinct degrees, but 
the diploma of their degree in Science will be, so to speak, ear- 
marked. We confidently anticipate that the reconstituted 
University will be differentiated from the older Universities by 
the growth and expansion of these two faculties. No city in 
the world can offer the same opportunities as London for the 
pursuit of these studies, and a vigorous beginning on both sides 
has already been made. 

Pedagogy is left out in the cold, not being thought worthy to 
rank as a faculty, and no training college being admitted as a 
school of the University. As a sop, a Board of Studies is 
recommended for the theory, practice, and history of education, 
and a hope is entertained that the University will, at some 
future time, be enabled to establish courses of lectures and 
create a professorship. That no change has taken place in the 
character and functions of the Government training colleges 
since the Gresham Commissioners reported against their 
admission as schools of the University we must reluctantly 
allow ; but we consider, on the other hand, that the Maria Grey 
College is, as judged by its equipment and its staff, as worthy 
of inclusion as any of the six theological colleges included. 
Again, while allowing that pedagogics is essentially a post- 
graduate study, we do not see why it should not count as a branch 
of Arts, just as engineering is counted as a branch of Science. 

The most important matter is left to the last paragraph, like 
the postscript to a lady's letter. Large funds will be required. 
It is not the part of the Commission to determine the source 
whence these funds shall be derived, but they venture on an 
appeal to Parliament, to the municipal authorities of London, 
and to private munificence. They might well have added 
that, unless the State and the municipality lay the foundations, 
there is little chance of attracting the private benefactor. Thus, 
to carry out what is perhaps the most important of all the 
reforms contemplated—the centralization of medical studies in 
London —a beginning should at once be made by the establish- 
ment of a central school of physics, chemistry, and general 
biology ; and an initial grant of £100,000, with an annual 
subsidy of /,10,000, is surely a modest demand to make of the 
Treasury. If this central school were once a going concern, 
there can be little doubt that professorships and lectureships in 
what arecalled the “intermediate studies" —anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, &c.— would accrue from other sources. 

We pass from the Report to the statutes. The new Senate 
will consist of 56 members, viz., the Chancellor and the Chair- 
man of Convocation, 4 appointed by the Crown, 16 by Convo- 
cation, 18 by various London colleges and institutions (law, under 
this head, has no less than six), and 16 by the members of the 
respective faculties. The appointment is for four years, but of the 
members first appointed twenty-one will vacate their office at 
the end of two years. Of the statutes regulating the functions 
of the Senate, only one calls for notice. Under 22, which 
forbids the imposition of any religious test, there is one grave 
exception. Clause (c) permits the Senate to allocate funds for 
the remuneration of a recognized teacher, ‘‘ notwithstanding 
any conditions attached to any office held by him in any school 
of the University." This, we need hardly point out, is a distinct 
violation of the original charter; it enables the University 
indirectly to subsidize sectarian colleges; it is a privilegium 
passed at the instance of King's College. But, though, in 
principle, wholly indefensible, we freely admit that no great 
practical harm is likely to ensue. The clause is only permissive. 

The Senate will form three Standing Committees :—(1) The 
Academic Council, (2) the Council for External Students, 
(3) the Extension of University Teaching Board. To each of 
these Standing Committees is allotted a salaried secretary or 
registrar, and it is further ordained that the Senate may appoint 
“a principal officer to assist in the general government of the 
University.” As the three registrars will be co-equal in authority, 
it is obvious that some functionary must be set over them, 
and for “may” we might substitute “must.” We prophesy 
that in time the post of Principal Officer of the University of 
London will be regarded as the blue riband of the profession. 

The Academic Council (a body of twenty, sixteen of whom 
will be the representatives on the Senate of the respective 
faculties) will decide in the first instance on the following, 
among other, matters :—(1) the admission of institutions as 
schools of the University, (2} the appointment of professors, 
&c., (3) the allocation of funds for teachers’ salaries or grants 


of public educational institutions within the London radius as 
teachers of the University, (5) the regulation of the courses of 
study for internal students. 

The Council for External Students (likewise a body of twenty, 
sixteen of whom will be the members of the Senate appointed 
by Convocation) will have as their principal duty “ the equaliza- 
tion as far as possible of the standards of knowledge and 
attainments prescribed for the degrees conferred upon internal 
and external students respectively.” The same duty is assigned 
in identical words to the Academic Council, and one of the 
most difficult tasks of the Senate will be to decide between the 
conflicting recommendations of the two Standing Committees 
which are certain sooner or later to be presented. 

The third Standing Committee, or Board, as it is called, is of 
wholly subordinate importance, and all we need here note is 
that it may advise the Senate to take over the executive 
functions of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and that, by what seems to us a strange anomaly, the 
inspection and examination of schools falls within its province. 
But under this head we may call attention to a clause that the 
Extensionists have persuaded the Commission to introduce, 
ruling that no disability shall attach to internal students by 
reason of their attending only evening classes. We think it 
would have been wiser to leave this matter to the Senate. 

A faculty- is defined by the Commission as “a body of 

rsons charged with tne teaching of a body of subjects in the 

niversity,” and the eight faculties as now constituted are 
instructed “to consider and report to the Senate upon any 
matter relating to courses of study, provision for teaching, or 
research examinations, or the granting of degrees or certificates 
of proficiency in the subjects comprised within that faculty.” 

be us pause for a moment and consider how these regulations 
will work. The Arts Faculty, to take a concrete case, will be 
summoned by its Dean to consider the syllabus for the B.A. 
degree. It will make its report to the Senate, on which it will 
have four representatives to expound, and, if necessary, to defend, 
its views. The Senate will either adopt the report or refer it to 
one or both of its Standing Committees. The practical upshot 
will be that the teachers of London will have in their hands the 
drawing up of syllabuses and, to a great extent, the conduct of 
the University examinations. Hitherto it is only by special 
favour that they have been allowed a hearing. 

The schools of the University are in the first instance named 
in the statutes. The twenty-four named may be grouped as 
follows :—(1) University College and King’s College (admitting 
in all the faculties), (2) the ten medical schools, (3) the six 
theological colleges, (4) the Royal College of Science and the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College (in agriculture only), 
(5) the City and Guilds Institute (in engincering), (6) the 
London College of Economics, (7) the Royal Holloway College 
and Bedford College. To this list the Senate may add at its 
discretion any public educational institution within the pre- 
scribed limits. All schools will be open to visitation, and are 
liable to be removed from the list. 

University teachers are classified as “appointed” or “ recog- 
nized.” The first class is at present imaginary, to be created 
whenever the funds at the disposal of the University shall 
permit. The list of recognized teachers fills thirty pages of the 
regulations. University College contributes 61 ; King's College, 
56; the Royal Holloway College, 13 ; and Bedford College, 12. 
Of the Theory and Practice of Education only three teachers 
are named. The Commissioners have been severely taken to 
task for the perfunctory performance of this part of their task, 
and undoubtedly they have admitted some feeble folk and over- 
looked not a few London teachers of eminent distinction. No 
serious injustice, however, has been done, as these omissions 
can at once be rectified by the Senate, though it must be re- 
membered that this Senate will be elected by teachers on this 
list. 

Boardsof Study, of which thirty-twoare enumerated in the regu- 
lations, are left, as to their numbers and constitution, very much 
to the discretion of the Senate, with the one proviso that three- 
fourths of any Board must be members of the corresponding 
faculty and teachers or examiners of the subject for which the 
Board is constituted. Thus the Senate will be able to secure 
the advice and counsel of schoolmasters and private teachers 


| who, without having any direct connexion with the University, 
į are intimately concerned in its examinations. 
to schools, (4) the recognition of members of the teaching staffs | 


One of the first reforms we may safely anticipate as a con- 
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sequence will be the entire remodelling of the Matriculation 
examination. A special Board is to be constituted ad hoc, a 
third of whom will be members of the Academic Council, and 
another third members of the Council for External Students ; 
and the Senate is empowered to “make provision for. holding 
separate Matriculation examinations for different classes of 
students, having regard to the courses of study which the 
students propose to follow." This, being interpreted, means 
either that the University will itself establish something like an 
Abiturienten Examen for schools, or that the matriculation test 
imposed on its students by University or King's College will be 
accepted by the Senate—an unspeakable boon both to teachers 
and to taught. | 

As to the [Intermediate examinations, we noted last month 
the happy compromise arrived at by the Commission. “ The 
Senate may make arrangements to hold any Intermediate exam- 
ination or some part thereof for the students of any school of 
the University, jointly with the governing body of such school." 
We have here, in embryo, the German system, where the 
Government inspector acts as assessor to the Gymnasium 
professors for the Leaving Examination. 

We have only space just to glance at the elaborate provisions 
in the statutes for securing even-handed justice between the 
two halves of which the new University will consist. The 
degrees being the same for both, though either will bear its 
distinctive attribute “external” or “internal,” it is, in theory, 
essential that they should represent the same standard of attain- 
ment, and every opportunity is afforded to Convocation and the 
Council for External Students for canvassing and resisting any 
attempt to lower the standard of examination for internal 
students. The danger, it is true, appears to us imaginary. It 
is not the interest of teachers to cheapen their wares, and the 
abuse, if it arose, would soon correct itself. But it is important 
to secure, from the first, the hearty cooperation of the graduates 
who now constitute the so-called University of London, and to 
allay their apprehensions, however baseless, of seeing their well 
earned titles cheapened and degraded. 

To sum up, a teaching University for London, as the term is 
understood at Berlin or Glasgow, is still in the womb of the 
future; but the seed has been planted, and a first attempt has 
been made to coordinate and concentrate the existing insti- 
tutions for higher education. We have not yet a University 
which teaches, but we have a University which recognizes 
teaching as something distinct from examination, and in the 
government and direction of which teachers form the dominant 
factor. The Association for promoting a Teaching University 
for London has, after sixteen vears of what at times seemed a 
hopeless struggle, gained a first victory ; though it still remains 
to occupy and administrate the province it has won. 


OF TUCK-SHOPS. 


EATON suffers from two opposite classes of people— 
l those who expect too much and those who expect too 
little : the former leave everything to the teacher, and blame 
him for any disappointment which they may suffer ; the latter 
give him to understand that his office is, after all, of no particular 
Importance, because the facts which he deals with are too 
stubborn to be modified. The latter is the more disastrous 
view of the two, for, while there is a certain stimulus in being 
expected to do more than is possible, it does no man any good 
to be told that his mission is doomed to fail, and the constant 
reiteration of a kind of pessimistic proverbial philosophy about 
the unchangeableness of human nature produces a stupefying 
effect upon those whose whole work depends upon a belief in 
improvement. This effect may be seen in the attitude of school 
authorities, governing bodies, and teachers alike to many of 
the phases of the “pupil age” with which they deal. “ Boys 
will be boys” is a proverb which often represents nothing better 
than the wild oats theory in disguise ; and, as the wild oats 
theory, which grew out of a charity like Thackeray’s for the 
follies of the individual, became accepted by persons of lazy 
minds as giving a rule of conduct, or, at any rate, a standard 
by which they were content to judge and be judged, so the 
proverb, expressing nothing better than the foolishly indulgent 
attitude of the apologists for pranks from which some one else 


has suffered, bids fair to be exalted into an educational maxim. 
Itis taken for granted that youth has certain permanent and 
immovable characteristics, and, so far from attempting to 
improve them, we acquiesce in them, or even encourage and 
exploit them. To accept such a point of view is an unworthy 
fatalism ; to act upon it in dealing with boys and girls is mere 
treachery to the cause of education ; yet this is what is done 
and sanctioned by the highest authorities daily in our public 
schools. Let us take a single case. Many stones have beer 
thrown at the public-school system, and some of them have 
hit it. Winchester does not “tund” as it did; Eton does not 
“shirk”; the brutal side of school life is disappearing, and 
education i$ made comfortable and even luxurious. Fifty years. 
ago Uppingham boys used to have loaves of bread sent to them. 
from home, and the horrors of Long Chamber are written in 
many volumes of reminiscences ; the danger now is not of 
starvation and squalor, but of self-indulgence. What is the. 
official attitude towards self-indulgence? The answer to this. 
question is—The official " tuck-shop." 

There is a homely saying that * an army goes on its belly." 
So do we all, and above all when we are young. But when we 
are young we do not know what is good for us; so we spend! 
our pocket-money upon what hits our taste, which is crude, and, 
if we suffer for it, we put the suffering down to a malignant fate, 
and, as soon as the effects of the black draught have worn off, 
we go back and repeat the process. By this means the school 
tuck-shop makes a net profit of £200 or £300 a year, which it 
hands over to the Games Fund, and everybody is satisfied. 
* Boys will be boys”; they are bound to ruin their digestions— 
let them do it for the good of the school, and, moreover, let the 
good of the school appear to them in a shape which they can 
appreciate, that they may have a fresh incentive to ruining their 
digestions. Schoolmasters are fond of talking of the stupidity 
of the British parent ; and no doubt they have much to be 
thankful for in that respect ; but, after all, there are few parents 
so stupid and unprincipled as to sell superfluous food to their 
own children, and furnish their houses out of the profits. Not 
long since a doctor with a large family practice observed that 
the boys of one of our largest public schools were generally 
distinguished by a puffy and unwholesomely exuberant appear- 
ance. He was for some time puzzled to account for it. The 
School stands in a healthy position, it has not the reputation of 
overworking its pupils, it possesses magnificent playing fields, 
its devotion to every form of athletics is beyond reproach. At 
last, he accidentally came upon the fact that it was a common 
practice at that school for boys to carry a tin of Swiss condensed 
milk in their pockets, with a hole in it, so that the tin could be 
readily brought into action whenever its owner “felt a sinking.” 
It was the cheapest form of “sock” procurable. 

This is not an unimportant matter. If there is one question 
which a boy is not competent to answer for himself it is the 
question what he should eat ; and the excuse commonly given 
by school authorities that boys will have “sock,” and may just 
as well add to the profits of the school by their purchases, 
amounts to nothing more nor less than an abdication of duty. 
It is the old plea of “ private vices public benefits” ; but, while 
Mandeville dealt with the vices of grown men who are beyond 
the reach of discipline, the cynicism of those who are re- 
sponsible for the training of children is absolutely without 
justification. It is the plain duty of schools to make wastetul 
and foolish behaviour difficult, not to wink at it first and exploit 
it afterwards ; as it is, the parent is advised or ordered to supply 
his son with a weekly allowance in order that the boy may 
learn the value of money, and, if he should chance to visit the 
school which he is paying to bring up his son in common sense 
and other Christian virtues, the one institution which he will 
find bearing upon that problem is the official tuck-shop, “all the 
profits of which go to the Games Fund.” ‘Og 

Now games either are or are not an essential part of educa- 
tion ; if they are not, they should be supported by those who 
want them, and by nobody else ; if they are—and probably 
everybodv agrees that they are at least of very high value— 
their support ought to be organized in the same manner as that 
of any other important branch of training. They ought not to 
depend at all upon the casual profits of any trade, and least of 
all does it seem reasonable that they should be supported by a 
trade directly injurious to that very species of well being which 
they themselves are meant to produce... The necessity of these 
shops is no better than an “ indolent fiction" 5; théy save the 
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authorities the trouble of inquiring into the defects of the 
regular dietary, and the objector is silenced by being told that 
the money goes to the most popular institution in the school ; 
they constitute a plain evasion of duty in two directions. It 
would seem to be hopeless to expect any recognition of this 
fact by those who are responsible ; indeed, the official tuck-shop 
is in high favour. Not many months ago one of our best public 
schools announced with pride in the columns of the school 
magazine that it had bought the business of the local pastry- 
cook, and was opening an establishment of its own for the 
dissemination of cream tarts and the encouragement of the 
athletics of the school, and a recent number of the Public 
School Magazine contained an illustrated article on similar 
ventures, apparently as a counterblast to a letter in the Dat/y 
Graphic about the Winchester boy’s appetite for ices. 

It is perfectly useless for school doctors to write elaborate 
treatises on diet while this “ peculiar institution” flourishes 
with the full support of public-school opinion and authority, 
ready to neutralize the effect of the most carefully thought-out 
and wholesome regimen. Until they can contrive to abolish, or 
at least to control, the tuck-shop, their treatises are mere waste 
paper. Yet, if any reform may be expected, the school doctor 
is the one possible instrument. The majority of parents are 
too much occupied with the pursuit of intellectual and athletic 
success to care, or, if they do care, they are too timid or too in- 
dolent to risk protest against what is popular, and a man 
generally praises the school to which he sends his boys, if only 
as a tribute to his own discrimination in choosing it ; as for 
the masters and governors, they for their part are so busy 
satisfying the demand for Blues and Balliol Scholarships that 
they have no time for little moral problems of this kind, and are 
content to give the boys what they ask for, and to make the best 
of a bad job. But this is not education. 

R. F. CHOLMELEY. 


POSITIVISM AND POETRY. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON is the eas saóreur of the 
English Comtists, and whenever he addresses us on past 
history Or present politics, on the merits of Gibbon or the de- 
merits of Mr. Chamberlain—and scarce a month passes without 
some sermon or article— whether we agree with him or not, we 
hear him gladly as a skilled dialectician who is a master 
both of the rapier and the broadsword. In a recent volume, 
* Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates ” (Mac- 
millan), he has collected several magazine articles which were 
well worth preserving in a more permanent form, particularly 
the study of Ruskin. With them we do not propose to deal, 
but only with his estimate of Tennyson, which now appears for 
the first time, and is an attempt to assign to Tennyson his 
ultimate rank among the poets of the world. It is true that at 
the end of the essay Mr. Harrison formally disclaims any such 
classification as an idle academic exercise, but, forall that, he does 
definitely award him a second class, and hints that, if, as at 
Cambridge, names appeared in order of merit, he should place 
Tennyson below Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley. We differ 
widely from this estimate, and can only explain by Comtist 
prepossessions the relative estimate of Tennyson and Byron ; 
but this is more a matter of taste than of argument. We prefer to 
join issue on a distinct point—the rimes and metre of Tennyson. 
If we cannot convict Mr. Harrison of lack of ear, we can at least 
prove that he knows little of English prosody, and has not even 
studied attentively the poetry he is criticizing. We need not 

travel far in the chapter to substantiate this charge. 

“O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew. — 


It is curious that Tennyson’s wonderful ear and subtle rnodu- 
lations occasionally played him false, and betrayed him into a 
solecism of speech. Not to insist on the false rime of ‘through’ 
with ‘dew,’ which involves the mispronunciation of ‘dew’ as 
‘do’ or of ‘through as ‘threw,’ the first of the cited lines 
involves a fault in prosody or a mispronunciation of ‘fire’ as 
* fi-er a dissyllable. This is really a cockneyism, and unfor- 
tunately it is one into which the poet's fondness for rusticity in 
speech occasionally led him." 

A critic who penned such a sentence as the above puts him- 


self out of court. We areata loss to find an English epithet 
to apply to it without incivility, but we may venture to charac- 
terize it as saugrenu. Tennyson a cockney, because he makes 
“fire” a dissyllable! Then Shakespeare was a cockney when 
he rimed “ fire” with “ liar,” and when he wrote :— 
Or who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus? 

And Shelley was a cockney when in * The Skylark,” which Mr. 
Harrison picks out as the perfection of lyric poetry, he makes 
“fire” rime with “higher.” The charge of false rimes is on a 
par. Of course, Tennyson no more pronounced “thro” as 
“threw,” than he pronounced “love” “ loove” when he made it 
rime to “prove,” or than Matthew Arnold pronounced “too” 
“tew” when ina nearly perfect lyric he makes it rime to “ yew.” 
These carpings, which recoil on the critic, we might overlook 
as unfortunate obiter dicta, but to ascribe the supposed flaws in 
Tennyson’s verse to his rusticity is in our eyes an unpardonable 
offence. Tennyson was rustic in the same sense as were Sidney 
and Spenser, Virgil and Theocritus—in this sense, and no other. 
How a poet's “ modulations” can be said to “play him false,” 
we will not pause to inquire; nor how, as we read later on, 
* winged epithets” can “flow unbidden from a well-spring,” nor 
what exactly is meant by * Bacchantic prosody,” or “ /Eolic 
chisellings of phrase." 

But Mr. Harrison alternates praise with blame, and, while 
pronouncing “In Memoriam," as regards the matter, a glorified 
“Christian Year,” he has nothing but praise for the metre and 
melody. ‘There is not a poor rhyme in the whole series.” Is 
there not? What does Mr. Harrison say to “ powers—doors," 
“ moor— more," *one—on," *sphere—there," ‘* report— port," 
and * hour—shower," * thro'—yew "—the very rimes that he has 
just brended as cockneyisms ? 

On the blank verse there is one and only one just observa 
tion—Tennyson is partial, and perhaps we may admit over- 
partial, to monosyllables. When we are informed ex cathedra 
that “in all the tens of thousands of Tennyson's lines of blank 
verse he never once sounded the organ note " such as we hear in 
Milton's, 

Won from the void and formless infinite, 


we bow our heads and murmur to ourselves : 
Ruining along the illimitable inane. 


Once more we are told that Tennyson in his declining years 
set the vicious example, which later poetasters (Swinburne, for 
example) have followed, of composing lines of inordinate length : 


Is it you that preached in the chapel there looking over the sand ? 


* This,” exclaims Mr. Harrison, “is not poetry, with sixteen 
syllables and fifty-two letters in the line.” The notion of count- 
ing the letters ina line never occurred to the most pedantic of 
Alexandrian scholiasts, and, if we reckon by beats, the line is no 
longer than one in Macaulay's * Armada," or Chapmans 
* Homer,” no longer than had Tennyson written : 


"Tis you that preached a sermon upon the Margate sands, 


a line which on Mr. Harrison's principles is metrically superior. 
We had meant to have said something of the lyrics which Mr. 
Harrison depreciates as “too luscious, too brocaded to be 
sung ”—for instance, “Sweet and Low” and “Home they brought 
her warrior dead" ; but we fancy that our readers have had 
enough and do not care to pursue Mr. Harrison into the realms of 
higher criticism. 


[Since this article was in type we have received an edition 
of *In Memoriam," annotated by the Rev. H. C. Beeching 
(Methuen). Those who would see the difference between a 
skilled critic and a literary amateur should compare with Mr. 
Harrison’s Estimate Mr. Beeching's Introduction. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
SIR,—Mr. Kellett’s article on the above subject in last 
month's Journal interested me keenly, because I feel that at 
this moment, when the words “ patriots” and “ patriotism " are 
being bandied about so freely, some instruction should be given 
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to English children as to the meaning of these much-abused 
terms. To day if you ask the pupils ot our schools for examples 
of patriots, they will immediately reply: “Lord Roberts,” 
" General Buller”; if you suggest that patriots existed before 
the year 1900, they will give you the names of Clive and 
Wellington ; and, if you are so bold as to suggest further that 
patriots are not an essentially home-grown production, they 
may give you the names of Washington and Brutus. The study 
of these names will show you that in tke youthful mind patriotism 
and fighting are inextricably bound up. The idea that a man 
may serve his country in any other way but by fighting for her 
never seems to enter their minds ; nor, indeed, is this idea con- 
fined to the childish mind. The average Britisher, we venture 
to say, regards patriotism as synonymous with fighting. And 
yet there is nothing in the derivation of the word to account for 
this idea. It is true that in the early stages of the world's 
history a man was generally called upon to show his love for 
his country by fighting and dying for her, but as the ages in- 
creased in civilization, and fighting no longer occupied the time 
and attention of most men, the necessity for self-sacrifice on the 
field of battle did not so often arise. Consequently, the zeal of 
patriotism has changed, and a life spent in doing good to the 
commonwealth may be, and often is, more deserving of the 
adjective “ patriotic" than the life that is fluny away impulsively 
on the field of battle. We hear the word * patriot " applied in- 
discriminately to the soldiers in South Africa. Surely that is an 
abuse of language, for how many of the young men now serving 
in Her Majesty's Army, gallant though they undoubtedly are, 
are in any sense lovers of their country? They are merely 
performing the duty which they undertook to do when they 
entered the Army, and, if they are to be called “ patriotic” now 
because in the discharge of their duty they get struck by a 
bullet, then every Tommy Atkins who enlists must also be given 
the noble name of “ patriot,” which is absurd. 

The word “ unpatriotic ” is used to-day with equal looseness. 
You are “unpatriotic” if you dare to remonstrate with the 
people who utter extravagant pæons on the courage of our 
soldiers in the present war. It is considered “ unpatriotic” to 
mention—what is, | believe, an undoubted fact—that soldiers 
at all periods and in all countries have always shown dauntless 
courage in action, and that our English courage, without in the 
very least detracting from its greatness, may be compared with 
the courage of the Romans, the Italians, the Germans, the 
French, and even the Turks, &c., and it will be difficult to say 
which should be placed in the highest rank. In truth, physical 
courage, which is the basis of the popular, but erroneous, idea of 
patriotism, is peculiar to no race, and seems one of the 
commonest attributes of humanity. ‘ Courage," it has been 
truly said, “is the root of all virtue,” and, such being so, it should 
be early inculcated in the childish mind. But the term does 
not merely include that contempt of physical danger which is 
generally suggested by the word * courage," but that far nobler 
virtue, moral courage. By over-emphasizing the value of 
physical courage in these days when the Sandows are held up 
to our admiration, we are apt to lose sight of other virtues 
which help to make the good citizen and true lover of his 
country. And it is this type of patriot, rather than the 
fighting Kiplingesque type, that I would like to put before the 
minds of the present generation of school girls and boys. At 
no time has it been so incumbent on us to teach the true 
meaning of patriotism as in these days of Imperialism, brag, 
and boasting—in these days when apparently love of country is 
best shown by exaggerating our virtues and decrying those 
very same virtues when exhibited in other nations. Children 
living among such false ideals cannot but be influenced by 
them, and will grow up believers in that falsest and worst of 
all doctrines, “ Might is right.” 

It is the duty of the teachers to try and counteract such 
beliefs. It is quite possible to make children understand that 
Hampden resisting the payment of Ship Money was just as 
great a patriot as Hampden dying at Chalgrove Field. It is 
of course true that young children are more roused to enthu- 
siasm by deeds of daring than by resistance to tyranny, but 
older pupils of from twelve to sixteen may be brought to appre- 
ciate the highest form of moral courage. Why do we deny the 
name of “patriot ” to John Wesley, who more than any other man 
in the eighteenth century deserved that name; and I do not 
forget the existence of Chatham, Wolfe, Clive, &c.? No man 
loved and served his country better than he who roused her 


out of her spiritual apathy, and showed the light to thousands 
of the poor and humble who had hitherto been shut out from 
it. The story of Wesley's life can be made exceedingly inter- 
esting, and will teach much besides the history of England in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century.  History-lessons 
afford ample scope for inculcating the highest kind of 
patriotism, and happily to-day history is no longer regarded as 
a mere record of battles and sieges, but also as a record of the 
lives of great men and women who act as the torch bearers 
in all ages. 

It is astounding and saddening to find how ignorant our 
children are of the great men of this present reign ; and yet 
there are many men of this century who may well be 
classed as patriots—that is, if we accept as our definition “ one 
who does well for his country.” In the House of Fame the 
name of Bright should stand as high as that of Wellington, the 
names of Forster and Lord Shaftesbury as high as those of 
Havelock and Outram, and Mazzini’s as high as Garibaldi's. 

The importance and value of extending the meaning of 
“ patriotism " seem to me obvious. If the patriot is only he who 
fights for his country, he is of little help to us as an example 
and an incentive, as by far the greater majority of English 
persons will never be called upon to bear arms ; consequently 
the soldiers ideal can never be the civilian’s ideal. But, if 
patriots are those who show their love of country in a dozen 
different ways, by writing noble books, or painting beautiful 
pictures, or remedying hideous wrongs, or purifying corruption, 
and standing up for liberty of thought against the powers that 
be, then the teaching of patriotism will have some practical 
bearing on the lives of those who listen to it, and may help to 
bring us nearer to that “ Divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.”—Yours, &c., 

F. B. L. 


SCHOOLS IN IRISH-SPEAKING DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In your notes this month on “ Universities and Schools,” 
under the heading “ Ireland,” you speak of the demand as 
reasonable that, in Irish-speaking districts, the children shall 
be taught their school work through the medium of Irish. This 
is no new subject of debate here, and the general opinion is 
that the demand, which emanates from a few theorists, is very 
unreasonable. These children hear no English at home, and, 
if all school work is carried on in Irish, they will leave school 
and go forth into the battle of life armed only with the Irish 
language and such a knowledge of English as may be obtained 
from a few lessons weekly during a few school years—a know- 
ledge even less than that of French possessed by the average 
boy in a secondary school. The result of such a system would 
be to tie the unhappy men and women for life to the Irish- 
speaking parts of Ireland, and, moreover, to limit their reading 
of books and newspapers to those in the Irish tongue. Their 
one necessary tool for life's work is a knowledge of the English 
language, and the only way by which these children, who hear 
only Irish at home, can obtain that knowledge is by a constant 
use of that language in school. Possibly at first their work in 
general subjects may suffer through the unaccustomed medium 
of instruction, but this is a difficulty which diminishes with 
every day of their school life, and the acquaintance with the 
medium of instruction is far more important than knowledge of 
the subjects taught. An Irish-speaking boatman at Killarney 
said to me he would like to see the children there have a little 
teaching in correct Irish ; but, when I told him of the plan 
suggested by some that the whole school work, except the 
special lessons in English, should be gone through in Irish, 
he said: “ We would not have it at all ; our boys would never 
know enough English to get their living.” 

It is a plan of education, specious I allow, but the most cruel 
to any peasantry I ever heard of. No Swiss school is conducted 
in the provincial 2a/o/s, though at first the children have a 
similar difficulty in understanding the lessons. To satisfy the 
demand of the Gaelic League in this matter would be to do 
the Irish-speaking districts a grievous wrong. 

C. SHELDON. 

Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 

March 3, 1900. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır —May 1 call the attention of any of your readers who are 
interested in the teaching of geography to the Geographical Association, 
which was founded some years ago for the improvement of geographical 
teaching? Hitherto the Association has confined its efforts to the field 
.of secondary education, but at the annual meeting held in January last, 
at the Imperial Institute, in connexion with the English Education 
Exhibition, the Association was thrown open to teachers in primary 
schools as well, a step which, it is hoped, will greatly extend its 
usefulness. 

The aim of the Association, explained in some detail in the enclosed 
leaflet, is, firstly, to supply teachers with information as to the best 
methods of teaching geography ; and, secondly, to impress upon educa- 
tional authorities the value of geography as an educational subject 
when properly taught. The Committee some years ago memorialized 
various boards of public examiners, and note with pleasure the 
increasing tendency among examiners in geography to discourage mere 
learning by rote, and to set questions which call out the pupil's intel- 
ligence and reasoning powers. The events of the past few years, with 
the growth of public interest in what are called Imperial questions, 
encourage the Committee to hope that public opinion will heartily 
support their efforts to raise geography in this country to the position it 
already holds in the educational systems of our chief Continental rivals. 

The Association devotes much attention to the improvement of such 
aids to teaching as text-books, atlases, hand and outline maps, and 
lantern slides, and possesses a collection of more than fifteen hundred 
slides for the use of its members. By means of lectures, meetings !or 
discussion, and the publication of occasional papers, it seeks to spread 
information regarding the best methods that have been adopted in our 
own or in foreign countries; and, as there is at present no journal in 
this country written specially for teachers of geography, the American 
Journal of School Geegraphy, edited by Prof. Dodge, of Columbia 
University, New York, has been temporarily adopted by the Association 
as a medium for discussing methods and diffusing information among 
teachers. The Association numbers among its members many of the 
best known teachers in geography in the country, and has from the first 
received a large measure of encouragement and support from the various 
geographical societies, whose services to the cause of education it 
gratefully acknowledges. 

I shall be glad to send copies of the enclosed leaflet to any who 
apply, and to receive the names of persons who may wish to join the 
Association.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

A. J. HERBERTSON, Hon. Sec., 
Assistant to the Reader in Geography 

in the University of Oxford. 


25 Norham Road, Oxford. 
March 18, 1900. 


AT A TRAINING COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—At a time such as the present, when it is becoming more and 
more important for a teacher, as teacher and as citizen, to know what 
is being done in grades of education other than his own, criticism of 
the kind contained in the article in your last issue, entitled ** At a 
‘Training College," is distinctly unfortunate. Our educational problems 
can be solved only when primary and secondary teachers know more of 
each other's aims and of the conditions under which the work of each 
is carried on. Happily, there is evidence of increasing knowledge on 
either side. Each can gain from the other by criticism, but the 
criticism, to be of use, must be sympathetic. 

It is of great value to all teachers that schools and colleges of every 
kind should be open to visitors. Such visits may be helpful in many 
ways. Buta visit behind which looms the punt of an article in a 
widely circulated educational journal full of personal details regarding 
speech, dress, and manner cannot but be disagreeable to those con- 
cerned. Personal criticism of this kind is not helpful, nor does it seem 
A suitable return for hospitality. It is likely to close the doors in the 
future to all comers. Training colleges, whether under Government 
inspection or not, have always welcomed visitors ; they have much to 
gain by keeping in touch with outside workers. There is one part, 
however, that needs emphasis. In our training colleges the ordeal of 
the ** criticism lesson ” is quite sufficient for a nervous student without 
the added terror of anonymous comments on her pronunciation and 
person—subjects which need considerable tact, even when handled by 
the friendly critics to whom the student looks for guidance in her 
college work, and which certainly lie outside the scope of an educational 
article. Nor is it fair to judge the character of an institution by the 
work of one student. Those who feel they have much to correct before 
they can become good teachers would not wish the work of their 
college to be judged by a single lesson given by them under difficult 
conditions. 

Strictures such as I have mentioned must arouse resentment in 
students who honour their college. The attitude of the ‘* superior 
person" is responsible for a great deal of heart-burning. Surely 


criticism can be candid and illuminative without leaving behind any 
trace of bitterness. —I am, yours faithfully, L. M. Epps. 
Saffron Walden Training College, March 21. 


(Had the training college in question been named, we should have 
bowed to our correspondent’s censure ; but the visitor was careful to 
avoid any allusions by which an outsider could have identified it. —ED.] 


WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—It is doubtless well known to your readers that, at the 
ADOS CAI celebration of the jubilee of the North London Collegiate 
School, a procession will be formed in which the staff, old pupils, and 
visitors are invited to take part, provided they wear academic dress. 
Are we to understand that women qualified by examination to be 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge are to be excluded from this pro- 
cession, however important their connexion with the school or with the 
educational movement at large ? 

If so, the celebration of this jubilee will do much to emphasize in 
the public mind the idea already too prevalent that the only form of 
University qualification for women of any significance or value is one 
that enables the possessor to wear a gown, and to write letters after her 
name. The absence from the procession of a portion of the staff of 
the school and of other well known women must reinforce the feeling, 
latent in the public mind, that women who have preferred to take the 
course of study enjoined by the older Universities are in some way or 
other of inferior standing. This is surely not an impression which the 
authorities of a leading and influential school should do anything to 
deepen. GRAULA. 

.Marc 26. 


PRESCRIBED GERMAN BOOKS FOR OXFORD HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I should be extremely obliged if any of your readers could tell 
me of an edition of ** Ingo," by Gustav Freytag, with notes. It is one 
of the prescribed books for the Oxford Higher Local this year. Mac- 
millans announced before Christmas that they had an edition '* in pre- 
paration " ; but in answer to our inquiries they state it is not ready yet, 
and itis uncertain when it will be. —Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. M. P. MOLE. 

Townley House School, Ramsgate, larch 22, 1900. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


The Camóric Mast. A Romance. By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.)—The ruggedness of the first four chapters of 
** The Cambric Mask ” might deter some readers from persevering as far 
as the fifth, in which acquaintance is to be made with delightful Rose 
Ember. But, once there, there is no fear of any reader being turned 
back. The set of over-reaching Yankee speculators into whose most 
uncongenial neighbourhood John Sark has come to live quietly, and 
collect and study Lepidoptera, are exceedingly repulsive characters. 
But there is romance, though of a dark kind, in their midnight raids, 
masked and white-sheeted ; and, when one discovers that the beautiful 
Rose is quite as much a centre of the romance as the magnanimous and 
scientific Sark, one is quickly worked up to the proper pitch of excited 
curiosity. But the novel appeals to something more than curiosity. 
It has, at least, one chapter full of rare and delicate beauty, and that 
is the chapter in which the first development of Sark’s conscious love for 
Rose takes place synchronously with the development of the North 
American Venus moth from its cocoon. Whoso has ever watched 
moth or butterfly come out of the chrysalis must delight in this chapter. 
The persecution of Sark by the ** White Riders” is thrillingly interest- 
ing, and Rose’s part in his deliverance is worthy of Spenser's 
Britomart. We only wish there had been less of the common 
caricature touch in the picture of Sark’s good friend Batty and his 
after-dinner flirtations. Some descriptions of North American scenery, 
on the other hand, are anything but common ; and the general tone of 
the novel is brisk, wholesome, and exhilarating. 

An Octave. By W. E. Norris. (Price 6s. Methuen.)— Of the 
eight short stories—all bright, clever, and well told—which make up 
Mr. Norris new volume, we give the palm to the first, ‘‘ Miser 
Morgan." And the next in merit is ** The Shag Rock." In Miser 
Morgan there is a touch of the kind of sentiment that Mr. Norris 
handles most skilfully and tenderly—the discovery of the soft heart 
under the dry exterior of a man who through life has done little outward 
justice to his best side, and whom the world has taken at his own unfair 
showing.  Thisstory may be said to end happily, because, though there 
is a period of misunderstanding between Mr. Morgan and his son and 
the girl his son wants to marry, all clouds are cleared away before the 
end; and, though the end is the death of the old man, death;is not the 
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saddest of the sorrows of life. This is partly what makes this a better 
story than ‘‘ The Shag Rock,” which turns also upon misunderstand- 
ings, but upon misunderstandings which are never fully cleared up. 
They are only confided by the victim to the narrator, who, being on 
his honour not to explain them to the other characters in the book, 
eases his fictitious conscience by telling them in a short story to the 
public. All the stories are thoroughly readable, as all Mr. Norris's 
work always is; but, to be honest, not much more. 


Daniel Whyte: An Unfinished Biography. By A. J. DAWSON. 
(Price 6s. Methuen.)—The title page describes ** Daniel Whyte” as 
** an unfinished biography,” and there is everything in the book to sug- 
gest that it is a veracious history of real life's experience, rather than a 
novel, in the sense in which a novel is to be considered as a work of art. 
It is absolutely inartistic and intolerably prolix. And yet there is a 
certain interest to be got out of the successive phases of life, nautical 
first and afterwards journalistic, through which the hero passes. On 
the other hand, the hero is not very interesting in himself; though we 
can imagine that he would be more interesting in real life than in the 
book. The great want in him is vitality, for which the author, not the 
hero, must be held answerable. Mrs. Denton, the lady journalist, who 
comes in towards the end, and is going to be Daniel's second wife, is 
another character who wants vitality. She is too evidently studied up 
from the fiction of the day, with obvious help as to her clothes and her 
flowers from the fashion-columns of feminine journals. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the *' Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Master of Trinity College, Cambridge (the Rev. H. Montagu 
Butler, D.D.), has accepted the post of President of the Guild for the 
year 1900-1901, in succession to the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., &c. 
Dr. Butler will take up his office on May 24, and will give his Inaugural 
Address on the occasion of the Annual General Meeting of the Guild 
on the evening of that day, in London. Due notice of the place of 
meeting, with other particulars, will be given. 

The Executive Committee of Council met on March 1. Present :— 
The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, Chairman, the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. H. A. 
Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. S. Thornton, and Mr. J. 
Wise. 

Twenty applicants for membership were elected, viz. :—Central Guild 
t4 ; Branches :— Brighton 1, Folkestone, Hythe, &c. 3, Ipswich I, and 
Norwich 1. The membership of the newly formed Local Guild at 
Swansea was announced to be over a hundred. 

The Chairman of Council, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss M. Green, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, Mr. j. 
R. Langler, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, and Mrs. Sutton were 
appointed the Representatives of the Guild for the jubilee celebration 
of the F. M. Buss Schools on April 3 and 4, 1900. 

Miss A. H. Brooksbank, Headmistress of Claremont School, Clifton- 
ville, Margate, was appointed a Local Correspondent for Thanet. 

The dissolution of the Blackburn Branch was announced. 

Mr. F. B. Kirkman and Mr. J. H. Garside were appointed the 
Representatives of the Guild on the Pupil-Teachers’ Scholarship Com- 
mittee, in place of Mr. Dawson and Mr. Guest, deceased. 

The Council met on March 24 at 2.30 p.m. Present :— The Chair- 
man (Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton), Mr. J. W. Adamson, Miss 
A. B. Anderton, Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. E. Blair, Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss Connolly, Miss M. Green, Mr. E. W. 
Howson; Mr. F. B. Kirkman, Mr. J. R. Langler, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. J. Russell, Miss E. F. Smither, 
Mrs. Sutton, Mr. J. S. Thornton, Mrs. Tribe, Miss A. S. Verrall, Miss 
A. J. Ward, and Mr. J. Wise. 

It was decided to accept the invitation of the Brighton Branch to 
hold the next General Conference of the Guild at Brighton in 1901. It 
will be settled and announced very soon whether the time of holding 
the Conference will be in January or in April. 

Several important suggestions of new departures brought up by the 
Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. Kirkman, and Miss Ward were discussed, aud 
decisions were taken upon them, involving, in most cases, reference to 
the appropriate Committees for consideration and report. 

The Rev. J. O. Bevan was appointed Delegate of the Guild to the 
Paris International Assembly at the Exhibition of 1900. 

Twenty-one applicants for membership were elected, viz. :—Central 
Guild, 6; Bournemouth Branch, 9; Brighton Branch, 6. 


The Offices of the Guild will be closed from 6 p.m. on Thursday, 
April 12, till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, April 17. 

No meetings have been announced for April in the London Sections 
of the Central Guild. 


BRANCHES. 


Dublin and Central [rish. —At a general meeting held on February 14, 
the following resolution was passed :—‘‘ That this Branch desires to 
lace on record its sense of the loss sustained by the death of the late 
Sohn E. Oram, M.A., M.E., who at its initiation, and for several years 
following, acted as its Hon. Secretary, and was zealous and unsparing in 
his efforts to promote all the interests of secondary education. The 
members of the Branch beg to offer their sincere condolences to Mrs. 
Oram and the members of his family.” 

Glasgow and West of Scotland. —Dr. E. M. Pace was lecturer at the 
ordinary monthly meeting on March 16, Mr Gunion Barclay in the 
chair. Dr. Pace began by saying that teachers and doctors were alike 
interested in the education of the young. What differences of opinion 
did exist were more apparent than real, for each desired the highest 
good of the child—mental and physical. In tracing the physical de- 
velopment of children, Dr. Pace laid stress on the value of closely 
observing bodily growth. Roughly speaking, she said that while weight 
increased with height there was no cause for anxiety. With reference 
to brain growth and the correlation between the mental and the physical 
sides, she considered child development under the four headings of 
sleep, exercise and play, feeding, work. Systematic physical examina- 
tion was pleaded for on behalf of the child for two reasons—(1) To 
form a basis for further inquiry and knowledge of what is normal, and 
(2) to effect the separation of the mentally deficient or dull from the 
more intelligent. Dr. Pace concluded a valuable lecture by referring to 
the more common school weaknesses and deformities of children, 
alluding chiefly to weakness of eyesight, and to those deformities which 
result from weakness of muscular development—e.g., lateral curvature 
of spine. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. Pace for her 
most suggestive lecture. 

Manchester.—A meeting of the Branch was held on February 23 at 
the Owens College. Mr. F. H. Mentha presided. Mr. J. A. Green, 
Professor of Education in University College, Bangor, read a paper on 
** Secondary Education in Wales.” He said the story of what had been 
done under the zg:s of the Intermediate Education Act read, even when 
presented in the bare form of statistics, almost like a romance—a 
romance which probably no European State could match. The Inter- 
mediate schools were the people’s schools quite as much as the Board 
schools. Indeed, from the University downwards, the principle of 
popular government had been conceded. He described in some detail 
the working of the system. He said many of the smaller schools were 
undermanned and attempted too many subjects. This state of things 
would do great harm to secondary education if it was allowed to con- 
tinue. Schools with small resources should, he thought, aim not so 
much at teaching many subjects as teaching a few well. The ‘‘ dual” 
schools, intended to meet the special circumstances of certain districts, 
had not proved a very successful experiment. A point on which he 
laid stress was that there should be fewer and larger scholarships. 
The present maximum of £10 was really very little good to a 
poor child. But, while the system, democratic from top to bottom, had 
the defects of its qualities, it did on the whole fill one with great hopes 
for the future. A brief discussion, in which Prof. Wilkins and Prof. 
Alexander took part, followed the reading of the paper.—On March 20 
Mr. Oliver Elton, Lecturer on English Literature in the Owens College, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon and Female Education” toa 
meeting of the Branch. The paper began witha description ofa lesson 
on *' Gratitude " given by Mme. de Maintenon to children of twelve in 
the school of Saint-Cyr, founded by her in 1685 for the education of two 
hundred and fifty girls of the higher classes. The pupils were brought 
up free, from childhood until twenty years of age, and then dismissed 
with a dowry. Mr. Elton spoke of the ** handsome amount of positive 
AA required by the foundress from the finished product,” and 
sketched the programme of knowledge, the top class being almost 
wholly concerned with manual education and housework, with moral 
education, and with religious teaching. The history and phases of the 
school, and its revulsion, afterwards toned down, towards a mere 
ascetic phase, were next described. It was ‘‘a school for life and the 
world, and not a factory for examinations.” Mme. de Maintenon urged 
her mistresses to speak freely to their pupils on the subject of marriage, 
and a long quotation from her address on the subject was given, ending 
with an appeal by Mme. de Maintenon to avoid the ‘‘ foolish affecta- 
tion of silence” on the matter. This led to a digression in which the 
career of Mme. de Maintenon herself, the **first woman of France,” 
was given in outline. After some comparison of her ideas on female 
education with those of Fénelon, quotations were read showing the 
stress that she laid on social or moral education, especially onthe virtues 
of simplicité and droiture, which she supposed were the hardest 
for young women to acquire. Point and force were given to these 
instructions by the experience of Mme. de Maintenon. The ** union of 
experience with style" was, Mr. Elton said, her distinguishing note. 
The rest of Mr. Elton's paper amplified the. idea of style.as applied to 
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education. Style, in the French sense, was ‘‘ almost in itself an engine 
of morality," and implied a certain breeding, grace, and discretion, as 
well as plainness and simplicity of language. The lecturer suggested 
that Mme. de Maintenon might have been correct in turning her 
artillery mainly upon the formation of manners and character, and neg- 
lecting knowledge in comparison.  ** The new secondary inspectors,” 
he ended, ** ought to include the nearest thing that civilization could 
provide to a lady with the instincts of Mme de Maintenon." 

Norwich.—A meeting of this Branch was held at the Grammar 
School, Yarmouth, on Saturday afternoon, March 10, the Rev. H. 
Watson, Headmaster, presiding. This was the first meeting of the 
Branch outside Norwich, and the experiment proved eminently suc- 
cessful, as, in an audience of about a hundred persons, nearly all had 
come over from Norwich for the meeting. The General Secretary of 
the Guild read a paper on ‘‘ Dante’s ‘Commedia’ and its Main Teach- 
ings.” Later, the members present took tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Watson in the dining-hall of the school. 


LIBRARY. 


The new Library Catalogue is now ready (212 pages), price 9d. to 
members ; Is. to non-members. 

The Hon. Librarian reports the following additious to the Library :— 

Presented by the Commissioner of Education, Washington :— 
Report for the year 1897-98 (Vol. IT.). 

Presented by the University of California:—The International 
Competition for the Phoebe Hearst Architectural Plan for the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Presented by the Royal Holloway College :—Calendar for 1900. 

Presented by a Member:—Report of the Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies, 1894. 

Presented by the Author :—Studies in English for the Use of 
Modern Schools, by H. Courthope Bowen (1s. 6d., Kegan Paul). 

Presented by the Author :—The Arcadian Reciter : Fifty Songs and 
Recitations for Older Scholars, by M. W. Rudd; Book V. (8d., 
Cox & Co., 99 New Oxford Street, W.). 

Presented by the Author :—Drawing in the Early Years, by Dr. H. T. 
Lukens (Pamphlet). 

Presented by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons :—Scalc Prime: a First Latin 
Reader, edited by J. G. Spencer (1s.) ; Scale Medic, edited by P. A. 
Underhill (1s.) ; Graduated Exercises and Examination Papers in 
Bookkeping, by P. Murray (2s. 6d.). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press:—Der Scheik von 
Alessandria und seine Sklaven, von W. Hauff, edited by W. Ripp- 
mann (3s.) (two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. :—A Public School 
Reciter, by Bertha M. Skeat (2s. 6d. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Specimens of Modern 
French Prose, edited by H. E. Berthon (2s. 6d.); Demosthenes, On the 
Peace ; Philippic II. ; On the Chersonesus ; and Philippic IHI., edited by 
J. E. Sandys (5s.) ; Outline of English Grammar, by J. C. Nesfield 
(1s. 6d.) ; The Uses of the Parts of Speech as shown by Examples, by 
J. C. Nesfield (6d.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Relfe Brothers : —A Modern French Grammar, 
by J. U. Ransom (1s.) ; Contes des Fées, par C. Perrault (1s.); Notes 
on the Acts of the Apostles i.-xvi., by E. A. Belcher and C. C. Carter 
(1s.) ; Geographical Questions, by J. Wulfson (6d.). 

Presented by the University Tutorial Press :—Lysias, Eratosthenes 
and Agoratus, edited by J. Thompson and T. R. Mills(3s. 6d.). 

Purchased : —Cambridge Greek Testament, St. Luke, edited by F. 
W. Farrar (5s., Cambridge Press) ; German Daily Life, by R. Kron 
(2s. 6d., Dent); Harzreise, by Heine, edited by C. A. Buchheim (2s. 6d., 
Oxford Press) ; Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, by E. Lyttelton 
(2s. 6d., Longmans); Elocution and the Speaking Voice, by Mrs. 
Emil Behnke. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The standard at the January Matriculation seems to have been 
abnormally severe, only 37:4 per cent. of candidates passing, and six 
only being placed in Honours. This is a record, I believe. The first 
four candidates are marked ** private study” only, and were all dis- 
qualified by age for the first exhibition. The prizes were not 
awarded. 

At the last B.A. Examination, too, it is remarkable that the oldest 
candidates (mostly private students) were the most successful, the 
youngest the least so. Pure Mathematics and Latin were the most 
fatal subjects at that examination. The ploughing was also severe at 
the Preliminary Scientific Examination. 

A lady has, for the first time, taken Honours (first class) at LL.B. 
(Edith Orme). 

At the D.Lit. last year one candidate came up in Roman History, 


one in Greek, and one in Hebrew. The last one passed (H. Gol- 
lancz). 

The new regulations are now complete for D. Lit. and D.Sc. 

Notice has been sent out to Convocation of the election of a Senator 
on May 8 to fill a vacancy that has occurred. As the whole six- 
teen members, under the new scheme, are to be then elected by Con- 
vocation, this appears to be a matter of form. 

The new statutes of the University Commissioners are fully dealt with 
elsewhere. I will merely mention one or two points in the statutes. 
The ** Principal ought not to be identical with the Vice-Chancellor, 
as is permitted. The examiners, as I pointed out before, have no 
standing in the University, having been surreptitiously removed from 
the faculties in a later version of the Act. The Matriculation Exam- 
ination may be varied for different students. The theological col- 
leges wish to be freed from Science at Matriculation, and to make Greek 
compulsory for the students. In selecting authorized teachers, the 
Commissioners, reasonably enough, refused to recognize those who at 
the various institutions taught only up to Matriculation standard. 
Statute 29, it may be noted, reverts to the wording of the Act, and 
simply says that the functions of the Academic and External Councils 
* shall be advisory," omitting the clear provision of the draft statute, 
that they ‘‘shall have no executive functions." Generally, the provi- 
sions are marked by elasticity, and we shall agree with a contem- 
porary that ‘*the University of London has potentialities which 
might in their realization overshadow the favoured haunts of ancient 
learning.” 


CAMBRIDGE. 


** All's well that ends well!” On March 2 a number of under- 
graduates were brought before the borough magistrates, charged with 
stealing wood for the purpose of feeding a bonfire in the market 
place. The bonfire was started by the town roughs in celebration of 
the relief of Ladysmith, and, in spite of the recent edict of the Univer- 
sity, the gownsmen did not refrain from aiding and abetting them. 
The edict threatened academic penalties against offenders 77 stats 
pupillari, and there is no doubt that these would have been sternly 
enforced ; indeed, the Court of Discipline has already taken action 
which is regarded as sufficiently severe. But the borough justices were 
too keen to assert their authority over the few hapless students who 
were caught by the police, and, instead of convicting them of wilful 
damage or breach of by-laws, adjudged them guilty of felony, and 
fined them heavily. The animus of the bench was made clear by the 
scathing remarks that fell from some of the justices. The culprits 
were compared to ** Barnwell cads," a comparison that has commended 
itself neither to them nor to the inhabitants of that delectable suburb. 
Straightway a hubbub arose, both in town and University. The stain 
of felony, it was said, would cling for life to the ‘‘convicts” ; they 
would be zpso facto excluded from the professions and debarred from 
holding a public-house licence! Though these legal disabilities have 
been, on good grounds, declared to be imaginary, a monster petition to 
the Home Secretary was organized, and, after being signed by many 
hundreds of townsmen and gownsmen, was duly transmitted by one of 
the local magistrates. By return of post, the Home Secretary, whose 
attention had already been drawn to the alleged miscarriage of justice, 
replied that, as there was no evidence of ‘‘ felonious intent,” the con- 
victions for theft were erroneous, and he had accordingly recom- 
mended Her Majesty to grant a free pardon to the offenders. He 
made no distinction of persons, and the result is that one citizen of 
Barnwell, who had a record of some twenty previous convictions, and 
who was in consequence sentenced to three months' hard labour for 
his share in the ** rag," was incontinently released from prison. Some 
years ago, when the abolition of the ancient University jurisdiction 
was in question, some of the graver heads surmised that the town 
authorities would, by themselves, be unable to maintain order in the 
streets. Then the borough authorities were confident that, if the hated 
condominium created by Elizabeth’s charter were abolished, they and 
their police were capable of safeguarding the Queen's peace within the 
borough limits. They are less confident to-day, and it may be that out 
of the incident which is now closed by a general amnesty some new 
development may grow, such as the association of University magis- 
rates with the local justices in the trial of cases affecting University 
men. In the present instance there is no question but that the vin- 
dictive severity of the Mayor and his colleagues has overshot its aim, 
and that municipal authority is gravely weakened in consequence. 
The good-humoured management of the proctors in the exciting days 
that followed the bonfire did more to preserve order and to check 
riotous retaliation than all the terrors invoked by the local bench, 
though the force of police was largely strengthened for the occasion. 

The arrangement with Addenbrooke's Hospital has now been form- 
ally adopted, without dissent, by the Senate and the Governors, and 
will come into force forthwith. The University will pay £300 a year 
to the charity, and the Regius Professor of Physic will be elected an 
honorary physician. This understanding promises to allay an ancient 
sore; it will increase the stability of the Medical School, and should 
do much to improve the financial position of the hospital, whose 
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management has, in late years, alienated University support by a 
somewhat arbitrary and narrow-minded policy. 

A curious deadlock has occurred over the apparently simple question 
of appointing a Lecturer in Russian at a stipend of £50a year. The 
General Board of Studies nominated a classical man, whose interest 
in Russian was of somewhat recent origin; but the Special Board for 
Modern Languages, who had to confirm the nomination, refused to do 
so, apparently on the ground of the proposed teacher's inexperience in 
teaching so difficult a language. By a grace of the Senate the 
nomination was transferred to the Council, who, after advertising the 
vacancy, put forward an accomplished Sclavonic scholar now holding a 
teaching post in this subject in a Northern University. The nomina- 
tion was in due course submitted to the Senate, and it was assumed 
that it would be approved as a matter of course. But, in twenty-four 
hours, the friends of the disappointed classical man organized a non- 
flacet, which took the Council by surprise, and, on the cry of 
* Cambridge for the Cantabs," the grace confirming the nomination 
was rejected. Whether the Council will now suppress the appoint- 
ment, or, submitting reasons in favour of their nominee, again offer the 
grace for acceptance, is an open question. There are precedents for 
either. course ; but, in view of the hasty and ill-considered action of 
the non-placets, the latter would seem the fairer, both to the candi- 
date, who has done nothing to merit a rebuff, and to the University at 
large, which has had no opportunity of ascertaining or discussing his 
claims. 

The Council report that the Benefaction Fund now amounts to some 
£56,000. They propose that £36,000, not specifically assigned, 
should be devoted to the erection of much-needed buildings for botany, 
law, and medicine. The first needs £21,000, the last £35,000; 
law is likely to benefit largely by a special bequest which has lately 
accrued, though its precise allocation depends on certain trustees. 
There has been some amicable discussion as to the relative precedence 
of the three departments, but all will probably be able to make a 
beginning, in the faith that the stream of benefactions once re-started 
will continue to flow. 

The Department of the Training College for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools reports that in the past year it had five students in the Michael- 
mas Term, five in the Lent Term, and six in the Easter Term. Mr. 
S. 5. F. Fletcher, of King’s College, is the Master of Method. 

The Vice-Chancellor seems to have satisfied the War Oftice by his 
nominations to ten commissions in the Artillery, for he has now had 
put at his disposal no fewer than seventy-three, in the Cavalry, Artillery, 
Infantry, and Service Corps respectively. This will mean a serious 
depletion of our numbers, and already the University Chest is beginning 
to feel the lack of degree and examination fees due tothe withdrawal of 
candidates who have hastened to South Africa. Probably, however, the 
most warlike of the students are already gone, and the intimation of the 
Vice-Chancellor that a private income of from £100 to £500 a year is 
a pre-requisite to nomination for a commission will give aspirants pause. 

A concordat between Oxford and Cambridge has at length, after 
weary negotiation, been arranged on the great entrance scholarship 
question. In 1900 and 19or,to begin with, no examination for such 
scholarships will be held at either University before the first Monday 
in December. The arrangement goes far to meet the wish of the Head- 
masters that the Michaelmas Term should be regarded as a *'* close 
time." Ten of the Cambridge colleges announce that their scholarship 
examinations will begin on December 4 this year. 

The Union has once more given proof of its open-mindedness. It 
listened with respect to Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner, and it has elected 
to its Standing Committee two gentlemen of Dutch extraction who 
have more or less supported his views on the war. Mr. Van Zijl, of 
St. John's, was returned at the head of the poll, and Mr. Hofmeyr, of 
Downing, at the bottom. Both have spoken temperately and well on 
the unpopular side. Mr. Justice Darling, on March 6, delighted the 
House by his juristic scintillations in supporting the claims of diplomacy 
to be considered one of the finearts. ** Like Titian’s, the great ettects of 
our only diplomatist are produced on a background of red. Diplomacy 
and art go together, and if you say: * Where is our great diplomatist in 
England now ?’ I answer ‘ But where is our great painter?’ ” 

The following elections and appointments are announced :—Dr. Chase 
to be Hulsean Lecturer ; Mr. G. D. R. Tucker, Magdalene, to be 
Browne's Medallist for Greek and Latin Epigram ; Mr. F. G. Hopkins, 
University Lecturer in Chemical Physiology, to be M.A. Aonorts causa ; 
Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, First Class in Natural and Moral Science 
Triposes, to be a Fellow of Christ's College; Dr. Stanton to be a 
Governor of the March Charities ; Mr. R. W. H. T. Hudson, St. 
John's, and Mr. J. F. Cameron, Caius, Senior and Second Wranglers 
respectively in 1898, to be Smith's Prizemen; Mr. J. H. Jeans, 
Trinity, to be Isaac Newton Student; Dr. J. N. Langley to be Deputy- 
Professor of Physiology for Sir Michael Foster; Mr. R. J. R. Goffin, 
First Class in History and Law Triposes, to be a Fellow of Jesus 
College; Mr. J. B. Finch, Queens’ College, to be LL.D. honoris causa 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Breul to be Reader in Teutonic, 
and Mr. Braunholtz, King's, to be Reader in Romance Philology and 
Literature; Mr. H. Woods, St. John's, to be University Lecturer in 
Palveozoology ; Mr. H. St. John Thackeray, King's, to be Kaye 
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Prizeman ; Mr. H. A. Wilson, Trinity, to be Allen Student ; Mr. F. 
Sidgwick, Trinity, to be Chancellor's English Medallist ; Mr. R. K. 
Gaye, Trinity, to be Porson Prizeman ; Mr. G. Norwood, St. John's, 
to be Powis Medallist; Mr. J. F. E. Faning, King's, to be Assistant- 
Registrary ; Mr. Charles Hose, of Sarawak, to be D.Sc. Aonoris causa ; 
Mr. E. Ward, Trinity, and Mr. G. E. Wherry, Downing, to be 


Examiners in Surgery ; Mr. R. Geikie, First Class History Tripos, and 


Mr. R. Balfour, First Class Classical Tripos, to be Fellows ot King’s 
College ; Dr. Gow and Dr. Ransom to be Governors of Nottingham 
University College; Mr. Hardy, Caius, and Dr. Anderson to be 
Demonstrators in Physiology. 


SCOTLAND. 

The new Principal of Aberdeen University is the Rev. John Marshall 
Lang, D.D., who succeeded the late Norman Macleod as minister of 
the Barony Parish Church in Glasgow in 1873, and was Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1893. Dr. Marshall Lang is probably better 
known in ecclesiastical than in academic circles. lle will prove a 
dignified principal and a judicious administrator. A clerical principal 
is the only person in Scotland properly entitled to be called *'* Very 
Reverend." The Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, the well known Vicar of 
Portsea, who had a distinguished career at Oxford, is a son of Dr. 
Marshall Lang, and, like his Presbyterian father, often preaches before 
the Queen. 

If one were advising an able and ambitious entrant student, who 
could afford an extra year at the University, it would be good advice to 
say to him : ** Make sure of passing in Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
in the higher standard in the Preliminary ; but by all means make sure 
of failing in English literature. You will then be enabled to take 
qualifying classes at once in Latin, Greek, or mathematics ; but your 
course for the degree will not begin to count till you have completed 
the Preliminary ; and you will thus gain an extra year for studying for 
honours in any department, and for competing for the Ferguson 
Scholarships. This will give you an advantage over those who have 
been so unfortunate as to pass in every subject before they come to the 
University." The ordinances about the Preliminary seem to need 
some revision. Things would work more smoothly and equitably if 
no qualifying classes could be taken till the Preliminary was com- 
pleted ; and it would simplify matters if the whole examination had to 
be taken at one time. But, in that case, the ‘* higher” standards should 
not be quite so high, or compensation to some extent should certainly 
be allowed between the different subjects. 


IRELAND. 


The debate in Parliament, on the 23rd ult., on the subject of the es- 
tablishment of a Catholic University in Ireland, undoubtedly advanced 
the question substantially. The inferiority of the speeches made against 
it was very remarkable, and was rendered more so by the great ability 
and nobility of tone of the speeches of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Jones (the 
Welsh member), Mr. Ian Malcolm, and other advocates of the 
Catholic claims ; while the support given by men like Sir William Anson, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Bryce, gave additional weight to 
this side. x 

The poverty of the Opposition speaking can only be accounted for by 
the fact that the best opinion is tending to favour the concession, for an 
urgent whip had been sent out by the Liberation Society against the 
motion, and failed to produce any better display notwithstanding the 
evidence given by the return furnished by Government of the arrange- 
ments of foreign Universities for the education of Catholics. 

This return shows that no such University as the bishops and the 
Irish members demand for Ireland exists in any country abroad, either 
Catholic or Protestant ; but almost no use was made of the evidence in 
the debate. 

Although apparently the fact ought to weaken the side of the 
claimants, it really affects the question but little. The grounds on 
which a Catholic University would be established in Ireland are demo- 
cratic and practical. Few of the eminent men who spoke in its favour 
in the House like such a scheme of education, in which, whatever safe- 
guards be imposed, the programme of studies and the methods of 
teaching would be wholly under the direction of the Church, and in 
which Catholics and Protestants would be completely separated during 
the years of youth ; but it is felt that the majority in Ireland should have 
the form of education they desire. Again, on practical grounds, it is 
felt that, as things stand, Catholics are not receiving adequate Univer- 
sity education, and that that given in a Catholic University would 
certainly be better than any they at present have. 

The same vagueness as to whether the bishops would accept Mr. 
Balfour's scheme or not, which has always prevailed, was found in the 
debate. The Irish members tried to account for the silence of the 
bishops by the utterances of the Duke of Devonshire, which made them 
hopeless of any action on the part of the Government, but this explana- 
tion does not square with the facts. But for the bad tactics of the 
bishops, a measure would doubtless before this have been. brought in by 
the Government, and probably passed. ( Now,-in the midstoof the war, 
and close to a General Election, it is impossible. 
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Why the Irish members should have insisted on a division on an 
occasion when their friends in the Government were compelled to vote 
against the resolution has puzzled many. Here, it is belicved to be due 
to the wish of the Nationalists to show that the visit of the Queen and 
other favours now being conferred upon Ireland do not mean the redress 
of substantial grievances, and that, therefore, agitation is as recessary 
as ever. 

It is not irftended at present to fill the post of Professor of Ancient 
History in Trinity College lately resigned by Prof. Mahafly. 

The Berkeley Gold Medals for 1900 for proficiency in the Greek 
language in Trinity College have just been awarded to Thomas J. 
Beare and Arthur C. Newett, Sch. (equal). These medals were estab- 
lished in 1752 by Trinity College on receiving towards the purpose one 
hundred and twenty guineas and a die from George Berkeley, the 
famous Bishop of Cloyne. For a hundred years they were awarded by 
election ; since 1856 they have been given on the results of an examin- 
ation. Some of the most distinguished Fellows and other public men 
have been Berkeley Medallists. 

Prof. Bury's ** History of Greece " is now being published. 

Dr. Coyne, Fellow of the Royal University, has been appointed head 
of the Statistical Department of the new Department of Agriculture and 
Industries. Dr. Coyne is a Catholic, and a very able political eco- 
nomist and writer. 

It is announced that a Departmental Committee of the Science and 
Art Department will be shortly formed to re-organize the Royal College 
of Science, Dublin. The College is to have new buildings, and to be 
much extended and fully equipped ; it is expected to be the head and cen- 
tral institution for technical education, and to be connected with the 
new Irish Department. It is much to be regretted if its organization 
be leftto South Kensington. The Science and Art Department has 
been a lamentable failure in Ireland, and in no way more so than in the 
management of this College, excellent as some of its work has been. 
Its new organization should certainly be left mainly in the hands of 
those who understand Irish needs, and those connected with the Irish 
Department with which it will be connected. 

Deep regret is felt for the death of Mr. Thomas P'reston, Fellow of 
the Royal University, at the early age of thirty-eight. Mr. Preston 
was a very distinguished and promising man of science. His valuable 
works on the theory of heat and the theory of light gave him wide 
reputation. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society, and he held 
the important post of Inspector for Ireland of the schools connected 
with South Kensington. 

The Board of Trinity College have altered some of the books on 
their courses for teachers. Some of the older books, such as Milton’s 
* Tractate" and Locke’s '' Essay," are removed for more modern 
books, and Dr. Stout's ‘ Psychology” is added. The course is still 
far from perfect, and it corísists only of two examinations—the first 
theoretical, in such ,works, and the second practical; but, if warmly 
taken up by teachers, it might be the beginning of larger and better 
things. 

Courses for a diploma in teaching have also been formed in the 
Royal University ; but they are too long and very badly arranged. 

In the Royal University Modern llistory has been added this year 
as an optional subject for the Second Arts, or the examination pre- 
ceding the B.A. The courses are very disappointing. Only mere 
school books which every child is taught in the secondary schools are 
prescribed —Gardiner's ** Student's History,” ** The Student's France," 
and such books. Asit stands at present, the subject will only give an 
opportunity for cramming anew the elementary facts of history. 

The Catholic University College, Stephen's Green, has this year 
again given open lectures on various subjects by the Fellows of the 
Royal University, many of which have been interesting and valuable. 


SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR CouNTY SCHOOL FOR GiRLs. — The Botany prize was won 
by Doli Roberts, the English prize by Katie Crowley, the chief 
Mathematical prize by Doli Roberts; senior prize for French and 
Latin by Katherine Jones, junior prize for French and Latin by k. 
Crowley ; Mr. Fosters Drawing prizes by Nora Lewis and Gwladys 
Pritchard; Music prize by E. Payne and Alice Cameron. Ethel 
Webster has passed the First Pharmaceutical Examination, one of 
thirteen girls in the United Kingdom and one of the three successful 
candidates out of nine in Carnarvonshire. Miss Bromley, much to the 
regret of both school and Governors, has left us to work for a degree ; 
her successor is Miss Foster, B.A. Lond. On Saturday, March 17, 
our prize-giving was held. The prizes were given away by T. A. 
Pollard, Esq., M.A., Headmaster of the City of London School. 

CASTERTON, CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ SCHOOL.—The following girls 
passed in the Cambridge Local Examinations held in December, 
1899 :—Hligher Local: J. Coe passed in Arithmetic. Seniors: three 
girls in Second Class, with three distinctions ; ten in Third Class, with 
two distinctions. Juniors: sixteen passed, with ten distinctions. 

Ciry OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Amy Jones, the only can- 
didate who entered for the January Matriculation Examination of the 
London University, passed in Division I. A representation of ** A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream” was given by the Old Girls’ Associaticn 


at the Cripplegate Institute on February 26. The hall was tilled by an 
appreciative audience, and the entertainment was entirely successful. 
The sum realized for the War Fund was Z 30. 

HERTFORD, CHRISTS HOSPITAL GIRLS! SCHOOL.—AIl the twenty- 
nine candidates sent in to the Cambridge Local Examination, 1899, 
passed, and twenty-one obtained Honours. Two Seniors and two 
Juniors were placed in Class I. Dorothy Bell and Beatrice Chesterton 
passed the London Matriculation, First Division, in January, 1900. 

KESWICK SCHOOL.—Stanley Bowley (prepared by Miss Fearon, 
Cockermouth) has gained an entrance scholarship. «An exhibition of 
£30 a year at Keble College, Oxford, has been offered to E. Curtis, 
upon the result of the scholarship examination in modern history. 
C. H. Marriott, M.A., has been obliged to give up all work for the 
present, owing to a most regrettable break-down in health. G. H. 
Herd came from Cambridge, to take his place temporarily. Next 
term V. R. le Maistre, M.A., comes, with his wife, to open a girls’ 
boarding house. After some experience at Shrewsbury, Mr. le Maistre 
spent seven years abroad, studying French and German. He has since 
been a master at Uppingham. We hope to open our new pavilion in 
the playing fields on Sports Day. The architects are Messrs. 
Boulten & Paul, of Norwich. The plans for new gymnasium, science 
lecture room, and workshop, with enlargement of the big school, are 
now passed, and work should be commenced upon them almost 
immediately. 

LIVERPOOL INsrITUTE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The Holt Scholarship, 
which confers free education in the school, has been awarded to 
Annie Ewart. In the recent Cambridge Local Examinations, the 
prize offered by the Liverpool Ladies’ Educational Association for 
the best Senior girl in the Liverpool centre has again been awarded 
to a pupil of the above school. This year the successful candidate is 
J. Margaret Dale. 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS) HIGH ScHoor.—A meeting of Old New- 
castilians was held at the High School on March 14 to consider the 
advisability of forming a rifle corps, to consist of O. N.'s and friends. 
The Headmaster, in introducing the matter, pointed out that there 
must be, in the populous district of which the school is the centre, 
a very considerable number of men who were anxious to serve their 
Queen and country, but who, from obvious reasons, could not join the 
Volunteer force as at present constituted. Hence it had occurred to 
him to call upon the Old Boys to see what could be done to focus 
this feeling, either by forming a rifle club or a Volunteer company. 
A Committee was consequently appointed, with M, Hesketh and 
A. H. C. Wenger as Hon. Secs., to work out the details that would 
be necessary to bring the matter to a successful issue. The Com- 
mittee is already hard at work, and, to judge from the response already 
made, there is little doubt that a Volunteer corps of O.N.’s will soon 
be established. 

PortsMoutTH Iicn Sciroor. —AlH the eight candidates sent in for 
the Cambridge Local Examination, held last December, were successful. 
Of the three Juniors, Emily Kell was placed in the First Class, First 
Division, with distinction in English, French, and German : Margaret 
Weeks and Dorothy Trehearne in the Second Class, the latter with dis- 
tinction in Shorthand. Two of the Seniors obtained Honours— Edith 
Terry, Second Class, and Gladys Haswell, Third Class. 

STOCKTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL,—This school, into which the Blue 
Coat School Trust has been transferred by the new scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners, was formally opened on February 23 by the 
Bishop of Durham. The income from the endowinent is applied to 
giving free scholarships to boys in the elementary schools in the 
parliamentary borough of Stockton. The Bishop, in an admirable 
speech, defined the three objects at which the teacher should aim, and 
to which the scholar should aspire—‘‘ to observe carefully, to judge 
sympathetically, and to serve faithfully." 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The examination for entrance scholarships is 
on June 12 or 13; for boys under fifteen on August I. The house 
scholarships in Mr. Earl’s and Mr. Watson’s houses are this year 
offered, in the first instance, to sons of officers killed or incapacitated in 
the South African War. We have now over forty Old Tonbridgians at 
the front. ‘ 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHooL.—W. D. Eden has recently won the 
Creswick Prize at the Royal Academy. Monsieur J. B. Bocquet died 
on March 19; he was a French master in the school from 1865 till 1879. 
He left for one session, and served as a soldier in and about Paris after 
Sedan. He has lived in Paris since his retirement from school work. 
Mr. C. P. Mason, who died lately, was educated as a boy at this school. 
His ** English Grammar," which has nearly reached its 150th thousand, 
still holds the field among school grammars. On December 21, 1899, 
died Dr. R. T. Plimpton. After leaving the school he studied 
chemistry in University College, under Dr. Williamson, and afterwards 
went to Bonn and Marburg, taking the degree of Ph.D. He became 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry to Dr. Williamson, aud afterwards to 
Dr. Ramsay, in University College. He was subsequently appointed to 
the Lectureship on Chemistry at Middlesex Hospital, and held this 
post till his death. Two portfolios, containing exercises, school forms, 
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and drawings of physical apparatus, forming part of the school’s exhibit 
at the Educational Exhibition at the Imperial Institute, have been 
selected to go to the Paris Exhibition. 


THE VILLAGE BAKER. 


IS face familiar to be seen no more, 

Nor heard his cheery greeting at the door! 
** Old Dagwell "—so we called him; yet, in truth, 
Younger he was than our quick.ripening youth, 
That frets impatient till its childhood ends. 
A child in heart, all children were his friends. 
What child-heart of us all has he not won 
With frequent gifts of sugar-plum or bun? 
His gifts are ended, but their grace survives : 
He lives a sunny memory in our lives. 
Some hearts are happier that this man did live— 
What better fame could earthly honours give ? 

F. W. B. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for this month is awarded to “ Tansli 
Gwyllt.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for February is Miss 
Montizambert, The Grove, Dunboyne, Co. Meath. 


A quoi je me fixe? à rester tel que vous m’avez fait étre, et a 
n’ajouter volontairement aucune autre chaine à celle dont me chargent 
la nature et les lois. Plus j'examine l'ouvrage des hommes dans leurs 
institutions, plus je vois qu'à force de vouloir étre indépendants ils se 
font esclaves, et qu'ils usent leur liberté méme en vains efforts pour 
l'assurer. Pour ne pas céder au torrent des choses, ils se font mille at- 
tachements; puis, sitôt qu'ils veulent faire un pas, ils ne peuvent, et 
sont étonnés de tenir à tout. Il me semble que pour se rendre libre on 
n'a rien à faire; il suffit de ne pas vouloir cesser de l'étre. C’est vous, 
ô mon maitre, qui m'avez fait libre en m'apprenant à céder a la néces- 
sité. Qu'elle vienne quand il lui plait, je m'y laisse entrainer sans con- 
trainte; et, comme je ne veux pas la combattre, je ne m'attache à rien 
pour me retenir. j'ai cherché dans nos voyages si je trouverais quelque 
coin de terre ou je pusse étre absolument mien ; mais en quel lieu parmi 


les hommes ne dépend-on plus de leurs passions? Tout bien examiné, | 


j'ai trouvé que mon souhait méme était contradictoire; car, dussé-je ne 
tenir à nulle autre chose, je tiendrais au moins à la terre où je me serais 
fixé; ma vie serait attachée à cette terre, comme celle des dryades 
l'était à leurs arbres ; j'ai trouvé qu'empire et liberté étant deux mots 
incompatibles, je ne pouvais étre maitre d'une cbaumiere qu'en cessant 
de l'étre de moi. 

** Hoc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus." 


By '* TANSLI GWYLLT.” 


You ask what my intention is? It is to remain what you have made 
me, and to add no bond of my own free will to those which Nature and 
society lay upon me. The more I look into the work of men, as it 
appears in their institutions, the more I see that it is in seeking to be 
independent they become slaves, and that they waste the liberty which 
is actually theirs in useless efforts to secure it. To keep themselves 
from being carried away by the current of circumstances, they bind 
themselves by a thousand ties to life. Then, when they want to make a 
move, they find to their surprise that they are held back on all sides. 
It seems to me that, in order to be free, the only thing we need do is 
simply not to wish to lose our freedom. You it was, my master, who 
taught me to be free by teaching me to yield to necessity. Come when 
it may, I allow myself to be borne along by it without let or hindrance, 
and, since I do not seek to strive against it, I lay hold on nothing to 
keep me back. In my travels I sought some nook of earth where I 
could be wholly master of myself. But is there any place to be found 
among men where one is no longer dependent on their passions? 
After due reflection, I came to see that my very wish was self-contra- 
dictory ; for, if I were to form no other tie, I should at least form one to 
the spot where I had taken up my abode, and my life would be 
attached to it as the life of a dryad to her tree. I saw that, since 
dominion and liberty are incompatible, I could not be lord of a cottage 
without ceasing to be lord of myself. 

** [foc erat in votis, modus agri non ita magnus.” 
. (** This was my prayer: Three acres and a cow.") 


We classify the 281 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. —F. St., Tugela, A.S., Shebbear, Punkumson, Hester, 
H.F.O., Pea.Shooter, Noblesse Oblige, Dodobert, Heliotrope, 
Ehrsucht, Extinguisher, Nectarine, W.H.W., Revtoe, Anchor, Nolo 
poetari, Tansli Gwyllt, Glenleigh, Paulinus, Menevia, Chemineau, 
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Fate conquers, E.M.J., Caianus, Pamphylax, Rolobo, Friar, N.P., 
Pylos, ó 5eiva. 

Second Class. —Nil desperandum, Nosnikliw, Rachel, Felix, Templier, 
Durando, Francesca, Zero, Stork, Bumblebee, K.B., Horace, Espérez 
toujours, C.P., F.A., Magyar, Apathy, The Wyvern, A.M.E., 
Thurgau, Gentian, A.L.O.E., Caen Cash, Omar Khayyam, Crab, 
Duthe, F. V. H., Nil amplius oro, Mac, Colomba, Sir William, W. M., 
Kailyard, Roman Wall, A Speckled Bird, Ferrona, Merrybent, Shak- 
spere, Vlaamsche Meisje, Honorine, Josephine, La Souris, Arabia, 
H.M., Quiz, Plappertasche, North Inch, Old Selfish, Papillon, Chingle- 
put, Cedar, Tout de Got, Ebb, Lux, Froggie, Borealis, M.V., Tertius, 
Martin, La Reine Margot, Milly, Nessko, Emerald, J. E. W., Pinta, 
Miranda, Daffodil, Anna George, Sirach, Pelican, Gloucester, J. M. A.L., 
D. E. W., Gothicus, B. M. A., Vril, Semibreve, E. B. M., Toby, k.I.S., 
Arminius, Fortes et Fideles, Bon accord, H. T.]. R., Madame, Calvus, 
Styx, R.S., Poeta nascitur, Una, Yorkshire Terrier, W.S.M., Festina 
lente, Emclite, Albany. 

Third Class.—One of four, Pauvre Petit, Patricia, Azile, Atte Bowe, 
Nile, Sydney Carton, Diogenes, Truronensis, Ute, Dorothea, 
Iphigenia, Nalagok, C.B., Garde bien, Planta Genista, .Esop, F. Grey, 
Fleur-de-Lys, Stella Maris, Cevennes, M. Hutton, Rhoda, Prig, 
E.M.W., Lois, E S.M., Zambesi, Cadmus, Ray, Mitan, R.M.P., 
Rule Britannia, Ladysmith, St. Michael, Hawthorne, Pittchen, Jenan, 
Perseverance, Italy, M.M.M., E.L.B.C., Pedro, Mihai  Bravend, 
Shark, Jackdaw, E.B.G.M., Large Silver Buckle, Lady Macbeth, 
Tactics, Shipley, Blanche, Martin, Olga von Stena, Felicia, Fitz- 
thomas, Elenriette, An Oxford Wanderer, A Novice, Cedaks, Un- 
signed (Aberystwyth postmark), Britannia, Juvenis, Kinkankhoorn, 
H. D. M., Attalicis, Gray, Bestreben, Gretel, Gwlls, Hilo, Marguerite, 
Dragoon, Enilorac. 

Fourth Class.—Ladysmith (Harringay), Dredmil, Bronzie, Mar- 
guerita, Cecilia, Jogar, II. E. M., Banshee, Marie Antoinette, Tinker, 
Winnipeg, Tekel, Aiglon, Koschka, Nellie Green, Thistle, Vanité, 
Qui ne risque rien n'a rien, Moddie, Le Petit Chose, Arale Edals, 
Mustag, Methodical, Sidmouth, Sobata, Limousine, Venta. 

Fifth Class. —Jovian, Sophie, M.S.E., Phillis, Darien, Pish, Propo, 
Phum, G.G.B., Primula, Depth, Sans foi, A.R.A., Pundit, Totnes, 
Lightfoot, Ora, Cynthia, Schoolgirl, Adam, Prosit, F.O.T., Tilly, 
S.U.N., Cockshot, Nym, M.O.T., Unity, Go bang, H.A.R., L.L.A., 
Misera, M.U.T., Cave, Paddock, S.R., Halcyon, Omega, Q.E.D., 
Cycle, Musidora, Crew, Keat, F. L.U., Pomegranate, T. A. L., Norval, 
Imp, Nuttall, Lamp, Pintale, Cereal, Candia, Oime. 


The Rousseau was pretty plain sailing, but there were one or two 
hidden rocks and shoals on which the unwary made shipwreck. A 
quoi je me fixe? Emile repeats the Master's question : ** You ask me 
what I have settled on," or ** what resolution I have come to," not 
“what is my object,” or ** what I shall do." "The very point of the 
answer is that Emile is fixed, not to be fixed. ‘* Use their liberty" was 
a bad blunder into which only a few fell. ZZ sufit, wc. : this was the 
commonest scandalum. — ** It is enough not to wish to cease to be free,” 
or, more elegantly, ‘‘ It is enough if we have no desire to forgo the 
liberty we have." The argument is perfectly clear. There is no 
fighting against fate ; we may all be enslaved by circumstances ; but at 
least we can avoid enslaving ourselves by forming social attachments, 
heaping upriches, &c. The common rendering, ** It is sufficient never to 
give up the wish," is not an identical proposition. ‘* Dominion and 
liberty are incompatible terms," is better than ** empire" and ** words.” 
The tag from Horace was strangely misrendered by those who failed to 
see its bearing, and took it for the moral of the whole passage. Itis, 
of course, the aspiration, here condemned as unphilosophical, for a 
modest homestead. I should keep the Latin, but add, as the prize- 
winner does, a note, to avoid the suspicion of nescience. 


Some twenty correspondents, in answer to my request, were good 
enough to send me comments on the versions of the Volkslied that I 
published last month. The majority agreed with my award, but they 
raised one or two points that I will deal with to the best of my ability. 
** The prize was offered for the best Ænglish version, and I should have 
ruled all the Scotch versions out of the running." I might reply that 
Scotch is English—a dialect of English, if you will, but with as good a 
tile to the name as the language of Yorks or Dorset. Had barnes 
competed, would any one have disputed his claims? For a genuine 
Volksited like this, with its artless pathos, Burns does seem to me 
an excellent model. With an artificial, highly elaborated J o&sZred 
like the ** Lorelei,” the case is different, and the much praised transla- 
tion, beginning ** I canna tell what has come o'er me,” always jarred on 
my ear—líeine's melody played on a barrel organ. ** Is it lawful to 
introduce local colouring to the extent done in the prize poem ; for 
instance, ‘snood,’ ‘heather,’ which are not even hinted at in the 
original?" No, if I must answer categorically, and the heather is a 
gratuitous divagation; but metrical exigencies, or the absence of any 
corresponding word in English, as for the German .J/azbole, Potlerabend, 
would fully justify such licences in a poetical translation. 

Individual comments are :—** * Fortune la veut, Stanzas 1 and 2, 

(Continued on page 252.) 
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J. & A. CHURCHILL'S LIST. |W. WATSON & SONS’ 


THE NEW ALGEBRA. 


HLEMENTARY ALGHBRA (TO QUADRATIOS). 
By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OsBonN, M.A., Mathematical Masters at the 
Leys School, Cambridge, formerly Scholars of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. 

‘ More complete, and on the whole more helpful to a beginner, than any with 

which we are acquainted." — Practical Teacher. e 

“ Wonderfully clear and simple.” —Journal of Education. 
‘* Always correct." —Academy. 


ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL OHEMISTRY AND 
UALITATVH ANALYSIS. By Professors CLowEs and COLEMAN. 
ird Edition, with 68 Engravings, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE 
ANADI BIN: By Professor CLowEs. Seventh Edition, with ror Engravings, 
post 8vo, : 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSICS AND CHHMISTRY. 
Adapted to the Requirements of the First Examination of the Conjoint Board of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and also for General Use. B 
Hersert E. Corsin, B. 5c. Lond., and ARCHIBALD M. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. 
With 120 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d 
“ An excellent course of physics and chemistry. . . . We can strongly recommend 
it."— University Correspondent. 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY, THHORHTICAL 
AND PRACTICAL. By William A. TirLpzN, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, London ; Examiner in Chemistry 


to the Department of Science and Art. With 2 Plates and 143 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, ros. : 


A MANUAL OF BOTANY. By J. REYNOLDS GREEN, 
Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical Society ; Examiner 
in Botany to the University of London and the Victoria University. In Two 
Vols., with nearly 1,200 Illustrations. 

Vol. I. MORPHOLOGY AND ANATOMY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. OLASSIFICATION AND PHYSIOLOGY. 10s. 


Lonpon : J. & A. CHURCHILL, 7 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


A THRILLING STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


| LIVED AS | LISTED. 


By ALrrep L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and Frontispiece from Drawings 
by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, cloth boa 6s. 


“ Wholly delightful." —Trutn. 
“Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail cockleboat of a romance. It is 


nothing of the kind. Itis an uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable." — 
SCOTSMAN. 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” 
“A HAUNTED TOWN,” &c. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By EruzL F. HgppLx. With Illustrations and Cover designed by GORDON 
BRowNE, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


" These stories a little Fifeshire parish remind one considerably of that first 
work of Mr. Crockett s which made a reputation at a bound, And we go so far as 
fo say that tke pathos in them is sounder, the tears they draw of a finer water, and 
the laughter every bit as merry as kis." —DAILY CHRONICLE. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF WOMANHOOD; 
OR, MOTHERS AND SONS. 


ie Ge wo tone in Loco Parentis, by ELLicE Hopkins. Crown 


"Anything from the pen of Miss Hopkins must always 5 
ys be of value, and the 
prede sons for whom she has put together these helpful pages owe her a de 
ligation. The problems with which the book deals, and the questions which 1t 
mig h n are of the first importance. Miss Hopkins is in every way fitted to deal 
Aem, and her readers may rest well assured that anything she has to tell 
m 15 worth their most serious and careful attention.” —BOOKSELLER. 


» » his wise and earnest book."— GUARDIAN. 
Li A finete and useful appeal for seriously meeting a great problem.” — 


E Mes volume is written with an earnestness and seriousness which must 
e subine " peony and the delicacy and moral sincerity with which a dificult 
d ati om ferr np appeal even to the most sensitive of minds. [n dealing with 
value."—G ad Ho of character, the authoress writes much that is of 


“We should be glad to know that the book nd its T ee Oe 
number of both mothers and Jaike L Wortp. 4 VANES 


LoNpon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BuILDINGs, E.C.; AND 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


=== “SCHOOL” Microscope, 


Rana esculenta 
! gruner Wa 


P sserfrosch.: 


——_Fiertlaichy Jj AS SUPPLIED TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


GS | Designed especially for 
S class work in Biology, &c. 
Has Rackwork Coarse Ad. 
justment, 1 Eyepiece, 1-inch 
Objective and Case. Of finest 
quality throughout, £3. 3s. 


Metamorphoses. 


(See illustration.) 


Special Terms 


{3 Kauiguappeni f 
U I) 
"| 


4- 
bik 


for 
Quantities. 


The Specimens are systematically arranged and 
mounted on opal glass, with description at ed, and 
preserved in sealed. glass museum jars, containing clear 
colourless spirit. Invaluable for teaching. From 88. 


Skeletons.—Beautifully prepared and mounted ; 
very moderate prices. 

Physiological Models.—Absolutely reliable. 

Botanical Models of finest description. 

Dissecting Instruments,—Best and cheapest. 


Ent» ickelfe Frosche ' 


Full iculars of all the above are contained in 
atson's Catalogue No. 2 sent post free 
on application. 


Watson's Catalogue No. 3 isa classified list, 
representing a stock of 40,000 Miorosocopic 
Objects, post free. 
F c Lanterns and Lantern Slides, for Bduca- 
Metamorphoses of Edible tional purposes, a speciality. Catalogue No. 4 
Frog. contains full particulars of these. 


W. WATSON & SON 
(Established 1837), 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O. 
New Branch now open: 16 FORREST ROAD, HDINBURGH. 
And at 76 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Awarded 3y Gold and other Medals at the priocipal International Exhibitions 
of the World. 


THOMAS MURBY. 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Analysis of English History. Ninety fourth Edition. By 
W.C. Pearce and Dr. Hacug. Revised by W. F. Baucust, United West- 
minster Schools. With Eight Full-page Maps, 1s.; or with Biographical 
Appendix, 1s. 6d. 


For this edition the Stuart Period and part of the Hanoverian Period have been 
entirely recast to make room for important matter formerly omitted for lack of space, 


Skertchly’s Geology. Ninth Edition. Revised to date by 


James Moncxman, D.Sc. Price rs. 6d. 


“In all respects an admirable introductory text-book to the subject in all its 
branches."—&Adwcational News. 


Skertchly’s Physical Geography. Thirty-first Edition. 


Revised to date by J. H. HowELL, B.A., Civil Service Department of King’s 
College. ıs., cloth. 


Dr. Wormell’s Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo pages, 2s, ; with Answers, 380 pages, 3s. ; Answers 
separate, i. By Dr. R. WoRMELL, M.A. 


Dr. Wormell's Shilling Arithmetic. 224 pages, fcap. 8vo. 


The cheapest work of the kind. Price 1s., or with Answers, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Answers, 6d. 


Mineralogy. Eleventh Edition, Enlarged. By F. RurTLEY, 
F.G.S., late of the School of Mines. 2s., cloth. 


The Arithmetic of Hlectrical Measurements. Seventh 
Edition. With Chapter on Electric rp aig find to-date, and numerous Ex- 
amples fully worked. By W. R. P. Hosss, R.N., A.l.E.E., Naval Torpedo 
School, Portsmouth. 1s. ' 


Castell-Hvans’ Hxperimental Ohemistry, including 
ualitative and Quantitative Analysis. By Jonn CasTELL-EvANs, F.1.C., 
echnical College, Finsbury. Fourth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. With Key, 6s. ; 

Key alone, 5s. 
‘ Far in advance, from an educational point of view, of anything that has appeared 
as yet in this country." —/owrnal of Education. 


LONDON: 3 LUDGATE Circus, BuiLDINGS, EC. 
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good enough, Stanza 3 a sad drop; Scotch touch vanishes, and such a 
a phrase as ‘I want to go and see’ won't do anyhow.” *'* * Unmoglich 
fast’: Evenly done, but misses folk tone. I don't like ‘chestnut’ 
hair." *** F. W. B.' : Hardly up to his usual standard ; *lattice—that 
is,’ very daring ; hesitate whether to clap or hiss, but end verso pollice.” 
** Nosnikliw " sends the duplicate of a translation ‘‘which is considered 
better than any you have published." We are sorry it should have 
been overlooked, but tastes differ, and we had given it a Second Class. 

** The wheel will not go, 

The threads break so," 

is not our notion of poetry. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Paul Bourget :— 


Notre victoria filait, preste et leste, le long de l'avenue qui méne au 
lac. Les soleils de la fin de février font courir dans l'air un demi- 
frisson de printemps nouveau. Un peu de froid de l'hiver presque dis- 
paru flotte encore dans le bleu pále du ciel. Un peu de la tiédeur de 
la saison prochaine alanguit la brise. C'est une impression de con- 
valescence qui trouble sans griser—impression fugitive qui dure huit 
jours dans l'année, et que nous goütions, George et moi, en épicuriens, 
friands d'heures exquises. Et n'était-ce pas une rencontre rare des 
conditions favorables à la causerie ! Deux amis de méme áge et qui ne 
se jugent plus, afin qu'aucune pointe ag a x ne perce sous la 
familiarité des confidences—une journée de jolie lumière et de belle 
santé, afin que l'heureuse humeur égale le sentimentalisme des confi- 
dences — et une voiture découverte allégrement enlevée par un 
cheval qui trotte juste, afin que l'intimité du a£ ome roulant 
s'accompagne de toutes les menues distractions du coup d’cril, et 
que le petit cinglement de l'air vif donne un alerte éveil aux idées, 
comme il donne un alerte éveil au teint des promeneurs. Les coupés 
allaient et venaient, pas trés nombreux encore. Je m'étais laissé rouler 
dans ce que Stendhal a si finement appelé ** le silence du bonheur,” et 
j'écoutais mon compagnon songer tout haut. Nous venions de parler 
de la jalousie, et, s'abandonnant au bercement de la voiture, il évoquait 
une femme absente dont mes yeux voyaient, au fur et à mesure de ses 
phrases, le profil singulier se détacher devant les coquettes maisons 
d'abord, noyées d'une transparente vapeur d'aquarelle, puis devant les 
massifs dépouillés dont les branches brunes s’effilaient le long des 
allées. 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas are offered for the 
best answers lo the following questions :— 


1. Identify the following quotations :— 


(1) He that is down needs fear no fall. 
(2) God Almighty first planted a garden. 
(3) Constancy dwells in realms above. 
(4) Boston harbour grew black with unexpected tea. 
(5) O earlier shall the roses blow ! 
(6) Infinite longing and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 
(7) And be wheeled in a Bath chair down to the grave. 
(8) No spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of its 
periodical fits of morality. 
(9) For over all there hung a cloud a cloud of fear. 
(10) The Norman sends his arrows up to heaven. 
(11) That perfect triune of starriness which makes all men 
astronomers. 
(12) The peculiarity of my friend is that he is always waiting 
round the corner. 
(13) Woggin sends his love. 


2. What ‘‘ gives a very echo to the throne where Hope is seated ” ? 

3. What were Mr. Foker’s “ Diversions of Purley”? Who went off 
in a sedan-chair and a flood of tears ? 

4. What made Mr. Holbrook believe in Tennyson as a poet ? 

5. Who, or what, are ** Namby Pamby,” “a namby pamby poem," 
‘the poets’ poet,” ‘fa Pope in worsted stockings," ‘‘the Dircaean 
swan,” *‘ the Dorsetshire Burns ” ? 

6. Explain and derive sarki, sjambok, kopje, drift. 

7. Give, by rime or otherwise, the correct pronunciationof Wauchofe, 
Methuen, Cronje, Bloemfontein, Joubert. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL coni- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by April 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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In active preparation. 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCE IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Arranged, Edited, and Annotated by ELsiE FocEnTYv. Illustrated by many 
tume Plates, Diagrams, &c. 2s. 6d. each. Also 
separately, without the Illustrations, 6d. each. 
No. 1. Shakespeare's As You Like It. No. 3. Sophocles’ Antigone. 
No. 2. Tennyson's The Princess. No. 4. Euripides’ Alkestis. 
To be followed by others. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LT»., Lonpon. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAINING OF THE YOUNG 
IN LAWS OF SEX. 
By the Rev. Hon. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A., 


Headmaster of Haileybury College ; Author of 
** Mothers and Sons," &c. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


FOR THE STUDY OF GERMAN. 
GERMAN SELF-TAUGHT. 
By C. A. THIMM, F. R.G.S. With English Phonetic Pronunciation, 
Vocabularies, Elementary Grammar, Idiomatic Phrases, &c. 


Wrapper, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
** This is a practical little book." — Schoolmaster. 


GERMAN READING BOOK (Z»/e7ea7). 


By F. HAHN. Arranged for Self-Study so as rapidly to attain a 
sound knowledge of the German Language. With the Literal 
English Translation of every word (Hamiltonian System). Crown 
8vo, limp cloth, Is. 


GERMAN LETTER WRITER (Deutscher Bricfsteler). 


By F. FRANCK. With Forms of Polite German Correspondence 
and English Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


THE CHILD'S GERMAN BOOK. 


By F. HAHN. 7th Edition. 12mo, cloth, Is. 
in an easy and simple form. 


—— 


Being First Steps 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT C0. 


ESTABLISHED (88l. 


For Circular, Testimonials, and ANY 
Maker’s List and designs, apply to the 


Manager, 43 Estate Buildings, 
Huddersfield; 21 Argyle Cres- 
cent, Portobello, Edinburgh; or 
at 20 Highbury Place, London, N. 
(close to Highbury Station and Trams). 


This Company supplies Pianos, Ameri- 
can Organs, Harmoniums, &c., at prices 
unequalled by any other Firm, Dealer, 
or Maker, for Cash or Instalments, with a 
month's free trial, a ro years’ warranty, 
carriage paid. and free exchange or return 
" ; at our risk and cost if not fully satisfactory. 
See our 45-Guinea Piano for £21 Cash, or 36 Monthly Instalments of 14s. . 
All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the Instruments during practice. 


; Fi ym | 
Leia 


“ For quality of tone, delicacy of touch, and goural excellence of manufacture 
throughout, there are no better instruments to be had at anything near the prices 


at which these Pianos are being offered.” —JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, June, 1898 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instru- 
ments for Home or School use, specifying class preferred, and you will find we cap. 
save you many pounds. —[P ease mention this Paper.) í 
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The Best and Cheapest Dictionary. 


THE CONCISE 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of the ** Imperial Dictionary." 


NEW EDITION, CONTAINING OVER 100,000 ENTRIES. 


Fcap. 4to, 864 pages, cloth, 88. 6d. 
Also, in half-persian, 58. Gd. ; half-morocco, 78. 6d. 


ANNANDALE'S OONCISH DICTIONARY has, since 
its first publication, held a pre-eminent place among One- 
Volume English Dictionaries. It is now issued, in an 
extended form, at so low a price as to bring it within the reach of 
everybody. 


The CONCISH DICTIONARY contains more printed 
matter than any Dictionary of similar price. 


A computation shows that the matter in this Dictionary comprises 
1,755,000 wrords, while that in a riva! Dictionary is only 
1,000,000 words. 


The General Vocabulary is very ample. All important 
modern terms pertaining to Science, Technology, and the 
Arts are clearly and accurately explained. 


The Definitions and Bxplanations are exceptionally full 
and detailed, giving so much information that this Dictionary may 
justly claim the character of a Concise Cyclopsedia. 


_ The Etymology shows results obtained by the most recent 
investigators, and the correct pronunciation oí the words is 
given on an exceedingly simple system. 


The Appendices comprise full Pronouncing Lists of— 


Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient Names. 
Modern Geographical Names. 
Modern Biographical Names. 


ALSO— 


Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, &c. 

Alphabetical List of prominent English Writers, with Dates of 
Birth and Death. 

Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, 
Greek, and Modern Languages, met with in Current 
English. 

Abbreviations and Contractions used in Writing and Printing. 

Forms of Address in Ceremonious Communications with Persons 
of Title and Official Position. 

Principal Moneys of the World, and their Equivalents in 
English Currency. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We can heartily recommend this neat and esa volume to all who want a 
copious and trustworthy English dictionary of reasonable dimensions." —A thenum. 


“ Stands towards other dictionaries of the smaller character in the relation of the 
* Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in other words it holds the ‘ premier’ place." —. S sectator. 


‘The Concise Dictionary’ stands first—and by a long interval— among all the 
one-volume English dictionaries." —Acadeny. 


'' In clearness of type, in size, shape, and arrangement, the volume leaves nothing 
to be desired. Till Dr. Murray's great work is completed, it is not likely to be 
.superseded." —/osrnal of Education. 


‘LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 


MEASUREMENT AND SIMPLE SURVEYING. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 
By BENCHARA BRANFORD. 
(Continued from page 126.) 


AN INTERPOLATED CHAPTER. 


I. Passive Experience or Deliberate Experiment—which is 
tt to be in Education ? 


[^ education that comparatively passive experience which 

seldom gets utterance has long proved itself a slow horse 
to ride ; let us then, admiring the gigantic strides of physical 
science—a much younger figure on the stage of civilization— 
try the mettle of z/s charger, deliberate experiment. The 
characteristic of passive experience is to steer for nowhither ; 
we simply drift ; true, the outcome is often skill, but it is apt to 
be purely personal, incommunicable. The first condition of 
receiving a definite answer, of reaching definite, communicable 
truth, is to put a definite question. This is the first step in 
experiment. 

2. “ Prudens interrogatio dimidium veri?” 

How many teachers ask themselves: “What precisely are 
my aims in teaching this particular subject? What is the 
educational worth of both aims and subject? How can they 
best be realized? What limitations are imposed upon the 
realization of the educational worth of this subject by my own 
particular method of handling it here and now?” I name only 
a few dominant questions : to answer any one of them, number- 
less others, of more particular trend, must first be put—and 
answered. Answered how? By deliberate experiment only. 


3. Above all others, Educationists must be Co-workers. 


In building up a science of education, the unaided work of 
the single teacher counts perhaps for less than in any other 
science. Here, above all, are needed the criticism and con- 
struction that come of co-operation. We need a society for 
advancing the science of education, which shall periodically 
publish original monographs written by actual teachers on 
particular experiments. There is a vast number of teachers 
whose lives would become interesting and ennobled by such 
work, teachers whose talents too often for ever lie hid under a 
bushel. 


4. Emotional Impulse and Scientific Method must co-operate 
in Education. 

I speak from the broadest standpoint I can find when I 
express my conviction that the two fundamental weaknesses in 
our educational work are the lack of the higher emotional im- 
pulses and the lack of scientific method. Some may think these 
two things inherently antagonistic; but this I hold to be a 
shallow view and so far from the truth that only, I believe, by 
their union can education become a really potent factor in the 
advancement of man. Without scientific guidance, the emotional 
impulse, however high and deep, is blind : without an accom- 
paniment of such higher emotions, method, however scientific, is 
adeadening machine. "What share does education really get of 
those energetic impulses that spring from the teacher's lively 
interest in his work, from conviction of its efficacy in developing 
power and character in the pupil, from independence in handling 
his task to the best of his ability, from public esteem of his 
services—from endless other sources of the higher emotions ? 
Were I to make against our educational system the deliberate 
charge that we neglect the Azeher emotions, both of teacher and of 
pupil, as the impulses to education whereby tts greatest energy ts 
communicated and its life-long continuity ts guaranteed to both 
—to what degree could such a charge be truthfully rebutted ? 


5. Docs or does not a Process of Real Education simultaneously 
produce obvious Increase of Power ? 


Many educationists, looking to the apparently insignificant 
direct effects produced in the character and power of the pupil 
while under a process of school education, urge upon the teacher 
the need of faith in the ultimate outcome of his work. Faith, we 
must have ; but, under such circumstances, is it not wholly mis- 
placed? Is not the wish here father to the thought? Such 
faith, without good grounds, can never work wonders : indeed, 
l believe that among teachers there is little of it really 
operative. Rather is there despair, which obvious facts appear 
to warrant. Indeed, if we try to analyze the grounds for this 
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faith recommended to us, our confidence in it gets rudely 
shaken. What is the underlying idea ?—that after many years, 
when the character has reached comparative maturity, the good 
effects of the education will put in an appearance. (Here I 
ignore as irrelevant those aspects of school education not 
directly concerned with moral character and personal capacity.) 
But is such a phenomenon credible? What evidence is there 
for it? Does any effect thus suddenly exhibit itself? The sup- 
posed fact is contrary to the well grounded principle of con- 
tinuity. * Natura saltum non facit." For some purposes we 
compare education with the seed of a tree that takes long to 
mature; but would it not be foolish to keep planting seeds 
where never a young shoot appears, in the hope, forsooth, of 
waking up some fine morning to suddenly find a full-grown tree 
on the spot ? No, let us teachers have the pleasure, the interest, 
the impulse, the confidence which can come only from actually 
watching the increasing growth of the young shoot. In plain 
language and common sense, let me see that my educational 
efforts really and continuously DO develop the inventive power 
of the pupil, DO excite his interest, DO minister to his innate 
desire for intellectual mastery, DO increase his initiative and in- 
dependence—all of them to a degree that is something very 
different from the present negligible quantity. If you merely 
Ain truth to a young child, taking little heed the while that 

e practise it, is it reasonable to expect that child to become at 
last a truthful man? That inborn quality and power is prone to 
decay and die which education does not deliberately stimulate. 
With few exceptions, I believe, our strongest, finest impulses to 
effort exist ou/side the school-room! What a strange pheno- 
menon in education is this ! 


6. Dried Nuts and Living Trees. 


The beginnings of all things are admittedly the most im- 
portant. Therefore I interpolate here a short description of 
other experiments on angles with a fresh batch of youngsters. 
Here, though the principle that dominated in the teaching was 
the same as in other experiments—the development of character 
and knowledge in the child through his efforts to rationalize his 
geometrical experience-—-yet the details, the arrangement of the 
material, the instruments used were more or less different. I 
insert the chapter by way of suggesting that the teacher should 
never sfereo/yfe a course. The needs and individualities of new 
pupils will ever unconsciously suggest to the observant teacher 
new arrangements—a new syllabus. The interest to the teacher 
in the gradual development of ever new aspects of presentation 
affords strong presumption that he will interest his class— the 
first condition of educational efficiency. We are told that the 
genuine teacher is also an original investigator : true ; and is 
not this the very sphere in which his originality is ever ex- 
ercised? "Those high emotions that accompany the creation of 
a thought, however humble it be, are as inspiriting and nutritive 
to the teacher as to the taught—and as necessary. It is yet 
another of the fatal defects of Euclid that it is eternally stereo- 
typed. Euclid gives you all your science in a single nut-shell. 
Crack the shell and there lies your educational food—hoary, 
dry, and musty! Eat it, and you get indigestion. Let us 
out into the fields and gather for ourselves the fresh fruit from 
the living trees of knowledge! Not geometry, still less 
Euclid, are we to teach ; our pleasant task is no less than 
teaching the child the interpretation of the world as geo- 
metrical. 

7. Making and transferring Angles. 


Problem — ‘Sheets of paper distributed amongst class): 
* With. the help of your sheet of paper make an angle equal 
to this angle that I have drawn on the board.” 

After some difficulty the class succeeded in this by properly 
creasing the sheet of paper. This formed a little exercise in 
perseverance and accuracy : only by “trial and error” was it to 
be done. Let the teacher then place a /razsparent piece of 
paper quite over the angle. It is easy now to trace two lines 
on the paper just covering the two arms of the angle on the 
board. Here, then, we have our angle on the transparent 
sheet. But how can we ¢ransfer it to another assigned part of 
the board without creasing? This is not so easy. At length, 
by simple questions, you lead the children to discover what is 
to them a remarkable fact. The paper, let us suppose, is held 
closely against the blackboard in a new position. To transfer 
the angle we have merely fo prick three points in the paper. 
Whereabouts ? One anywhere on each arm, and one over the 


vertex or corner of the angle. Three marks are thus left on 
the blackboard. The child removes the paper, and has now 
merely to join the three points suitably by a pair of intersect- 
ing straight lines. The angle has been transferred. Simple 
as these ideas and movements are, they form an exercise 
sufficient to tax the skill of most children nine or ten years 
old. 


8. The Development of a New Geometrical Truth and the 
Literary Exercise in Self-expression accompanying tt. 


After a few simple experiments of this nature, it is perceived 
that, to transfer angles by this principle without the use of 
creasing, one can dispense altogether with the /ransparency of 
the paper. Simply choose a piece of clean paper of such size 
that it can be readily placed as indicated in the figure. It may 
be of any shape ; the size alone is important. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Bring any marked point of its boundary into coincidence 
with O, the corner of the angle to be measured and transferred. 
Now mark the two points (4, B) in which the arms of the 
blackboard chalked angle cut the boundary of the paper. 
(Fig. 1.) Our simple protractor on being removed and trans- 
ferred to a new position appears as in Fig. 2. Mark correspond- 
ing points P, Q, R on blackboard. Remove the paper: join 
PO, PR. The problem is solved. Note that this experiment 
brings again into prominence the old truth already noted, that 
“Two points fix a straight line.” Thus applied, the old truth 
leads toa new. Teacher: * Will you try to put into your own 
wórds what we have just learned about the making of angles ? ? 
Such attempts form a discipline most excellent for the child. 
Capacity for generalization, for accuracy, for brevity, for rele- 
vant and clear statement, for sound reasoning, self-reliance, and 
originality—to name the chief aspects only—are all stimulated 
and developed. In a word, the child learns to express him- 
self. It goes without saying that the teacher must be patient. 
Often much polishing and many attempts are needed to get the 
statement of the truth moulded into shape ; yet often, too, the 
first attempt is a happy surprise and above generous criticism. 
Of course, the final critic must be the teacher, but first let the 
class exercise its critical and constructive capacity. In the 
present instance, the following, with but slight addition, was 
the statement manufactured :— 

Truth : * If we know the position of the corner and any one 
point on each arm, we know the size of the angle, and can 
make another equal to it." 


9. Further Problems on this Truth for Hand and Eye. 


The above is the well known principle underlying the use of 
an ordinary protractor, but it is advisable thus to let the prin- 
ciple be discovered and first employed with the utmost simple 
form of instrument.* Too often the complexity of an instru- 
ment conceals completely the principle at the basis. 

Now give several little problems to produce skill of hand 
and eye, to further test and give deeper familiarity with the 
truth just discovered. | 

Make an angle equal to a given angle under these conditions : 
—(1) With its corner at a given point; (2) with its corner on a 
given straight line ; (3) with its corner at a given point in a 
given straight line ; (4) with one arm coinciding with a given 
straight line ; (5) satisfying both conditions in (3) and (4) [The 
proviso is obvious.] l 

This last problem is not merely to illustrate the truth just 


* See Sutherland's ** Primer of Geometry" (Longmans, Green, & 
Co.) This, and Paul Bert's ** Experimental Geometry” (Cassell & 
Co.), with Minchin’s ** Geometry for Beginners," will be found by the 
teacher full of useful suggestions in matters of detail. My present aim 
is different, being not to supply a syllabus, but to emphasize the 
need of reform in present methods and suggest a wider educational 
view. 
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won, but to anticipate difficulties in the truths to Ze won re- 
garding the addition of angles. This educational principle is, 
of course, valuable and well known. 


1o. Study the Pupil—not the Text-book. 


The teacher cannot, | think, be too cautious in his assump- 
tions respecting the extent and kind of the pupil’s knowledge. 
There appears to be but one way to avoid making incorrect 
assumptions. We must deliberately experiment. The very 
worst sin of all is to tell a lad to ge? up at home so many 
axioms, definitions, or propositions /rom a text-book, on which to 
subsequently examine him in class. This process degenerates 
so easily into rote-work and cramming. A text-book of science 
may serve admirably as a logical, rigorous, and systematic 
presentation of its subject-matter for an expert; but, for the 
beginner, is it not quite impossible to predetermine in detail the 
most effective educational order of development? Perhaps 
not even the broadest outlines can be so predetermined. In 
mathematical language, the order of presentation should be a 
function of the individualities of the pupils and the teacher— 
and of these only. The text-book for beginners is a superfluity. 

Question your pupil; propose to him little problems of a 
practical nature. Get him to frankly tell you what he already 
knows about the matter in hand ; find out what he can already 
do. For only in firm continuity with his present grasp of things 
as geometrical can you build enduringly. Hence the following 
conversation. 


1I. A little Educational Experiment: Can Angles be added ? 


TEACHER (making two angles, each ina separate position on 
the blackboard) : “ Can we add these two angles, and make one 
angle equal to them both together ?? 

PUPILS (unanimously): * No !?* 

To prevent misconception of the nature of the problem, it is 
thrown into other forms, in one instance being asked as a 
practical problem to be done. It soon becomes obvious that 
the conception of an angle embracing the possibility of the 
addition of angles is new and foreign to the minds of these 
children. Interesting is it, let me add, to question adults on 
these same points—adults, I mean, who have received no 
specific geometrical training at school. I have sometimes re- 
ceived here, too, the same negative reply, and found inability 
to solve the corresponding simple practical problem. This, of 
course, merely illustrates an old educational truth. The con- 
ceptions of an individual cease to develop with his years 
atter those conceptions have once reached a certain relatively 
elementary stage, which just suffices to practically interpret 
his environment. Fuller development only ensues if the 
mind is continuously stimulated for a certain period by specific 
attention directed to these conceptions by other minds in a 
fresh environment, by new experiments and new problems. 
Hence, indeed, the rationale of educational machinery, which 
proposes the creation and the stimulus of a fresh environment 
of an artificial nature. I say artificial deliberately, as a word 
suggestive here both of bad and of good quality: it is the 
future task of the educationist to discriminate and allot its due 
share to each aspect. 


12. Creasing and Turning Experiments to show that Angles 
can be added. 


I have always found this the central difficulty in developing 
the angular concept. No amount of mere talking to the child 
will overcome it : definitions and axioms and postulates, and 
the rest of the strange crew, are but a vain show. Give a pro- 
blem that demands brain and eye and hand: something (to use 
Socrates’ word) that acts as gadfly to sting the intellect and 
rouse it from torpor. To grasp a new fact demands the creation 
of a new thought ; gain the new thought, and you are able to 
interpret other facts. So does thought react on experiment 
and experiment on thought ; neither strictly comes before or 
after, for together they form new experience, and spring together 
from the old. 

first Experiment.—Let each child form a paperangle. Ask 
them to make this angle into two angles. 1f they can’t doit— 
which will not, I believe, be often—show them how, by simple 
creasing through the vertex. This easy experiment at once 
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* It has just struck me that a more successful result might be ob- 
tained by proposing the problem with two paper angles instead of 
chalk-drawn angles. The paper angles can be brought together directly. 
Experiment only can decide : z zhat lies the teacher's salvation. 


puts a different complexion on the matter : obviously an angle 
can be divided into two angles, which together equal the 
original. Here is a case where division is easier than addition, 
analysis than synthesis. Not that the two aspects can be really 
separated, for no sooner is the last fact seen than the other 
grows obvious too. They are indeed different aspects of one 
and the same truth ; but sometimes, as it were, it 1s easier to 
get into a house through the back door than the front. 

Let the child cut through the crease, separate the two distinct 
angles thus formed, finally replace them together. Your diffi- 
culty has gone. 

Here I would suggest the following extensions of this problem 
—apparently very obvious and yet not striking me at the time. 
Had I thought of them, probably my next difficulties would not 
have arisen. But prophecy is unsafe with children. 

I. Make the original paper angle into three angles by two 
creases. 2. Cut the creases and separate the angles. 3. Re- 
place, zz different orders, to make the original angles. 

Repeat these three for as many creases as can conveniently 
be cut, 4, 5, .. ., until the children can effect the whole operation 
with neatness and rapidity, varying the size of the angle through- 
out until the general truths are clearly seen (1) that any 
number of angles can be added together ; (2) that the order of 
addition is indifferent. 

Perchance the reader who has #o/ taught geometry to young 
children will judge all this to be too ridiculously simple and 
mere unnecessary trifling. But let him read on, and I venture 
to think he will change his opinion. 

Second | .Evferiment. —With wooden protractor placed on 
blackboard (described on page 125, Journal of Education for 
February), keep one arm fixed and revolve the other into a 
marked position ; still further, into a second marked position; 
thus again showing the union of two angles into one. This 
admirably strengthens the effect of the previous experiments. 
It is well to keep in mind the two aspects of angular magnitude, 
direction and rotation. 


13. The Constant Need of Intuttions as Reinforcements to Logic. 


Note, too, the principle of accumulating evidence for a new 
truth. There is a weakness as well as a strenyth inherent in 
evidence that reposes solely on rigorous logic for its establish- 
ment. You may assent to each step, yet profoundly distrust 
the conclusion ; because you have no clear view of the whole. 
The emotion that accompanies genuine conviction has not 
been roused ; therefore the effect of the logic is transitory. 
This is a pitfall in all mathematical education. It is true that 
the weakness resides in the individual, and not in the evidence, 
strictly speaking. But such a retort is irrelevant to an educa- 
tional standpoint, where the person perceiving the truth, not 
the truth to be perceived, is the central interest. In education 
mathematics must rely more upon the frequent introduction of 
intuitions ; both its evidence and educational value can be 
thereby increased. To bring in once for all at the start all the 
intuitions (in form of postulates and axioms) upon which to 
erect a systematic, logically rigorous structure is fatal to genuine 
progress ; experience proves it. Moreover, it is impossible 
(except, perhaps, in arithmetic), to obtain such a perfect 
rigorousness ; modern philosophy proves it. Therefore I say, 
accumulate evidence for your central truths and constantly 
draw upon fresh intuitions. 

Problems.—(1) With use of simple paper protractor (Figs. 1 
and 2) add together two given angles chalked on blackboard, 
or pencilled on a sheet of paper. (2) Add another given angle 
to these two. (3) Add another to these three, thus adding 
together as many as four angles. 

There was decided difficulty felt in doing these, simple as 
they look. Remember that the angles to be added are drawn 
in all kinds of positions, thus :— 


LN > 


Fig. 3. 
The whole operation is really complex, demanding forethought, 
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handiness, and accuracy. There is measurement, transference, 
fitting together, clear :nferprefation of the work throughout. 


14. Honesty of Deduction from the Experiment: the Truth, 
and the Truth only, to be stated. 


Beware, my fellow-teacher, lest you unconsciously and 
incautiously supply the children with a generalization which 
they have not as yet of themselves perceived and reached. 
Fruitful, by the way, would be the discussion of the validity of 
this principle in the teaching of history. Such a blunder I find 
myself repeatedly committing, so easy a trap is it to fall into. 
Such a blunder I nearly made here. Fortunately, my general 
habit is to elicit from the class the appropriate literary 
expression of the truth perceived. I write what they give me 
on the blackboard ; then each copies it neatly into his note- 
book. Whether it is wholly advisable to do this last I am still 
dubious. Now, judge of my astonishment when this statement 
was given me by one of the class, and acquiesced in by therest : 
Truth: “We see that four angles can be added together." 
[Refer again to experiments above.] I, in my haste, had been 
on the point of saying—and what could apparently be more 
natural ?—*“ Now, you all see that any number of angles can be 
added together" But on/y four! This caused me to ask: 
"Can five angles be added together?" “No!” was the 
unanimous answer. As this lesson had already been unduly 
prolonged, I deemed it inadvisable to tackle this new difficulty 
— wherein, perhaps, I erred —but simply expressed astonishment 
at the reply, whereby they might be led to think over the matter 
subsequently, and be prepared for quite another conclusion next 
lesson. Is it of supreme importance or not that no deduction 
should be drawn which the experimental evidence is not clearly 
seen to warrant ? 

To ask is to answer the question. Of themselves, young 
children at home are precise and exact. The accuracy of their 
deductions from experience, relatively speaking, is remarkable. 
They are blunt and truthful in statement; able to express 
themselves where fear has not tamed them. I believe that 
most children gradually lose these characteristics at school. If 
this is a fact, why is it so? 


15. The Addition of any Number of Angles really implies the 
oncept of Infinite Angles. 

I offer a suggestion as to the cause of the children’s inability 
to grasp at once from these experiments the generalization 
“ any number of angles can be added together.” 

We have seen that they succeeded in adding together four 
angles. Now it chanced that the resulting angle was nearly an 
angle of revolution or four right angles, thus :— 


/ 


B 
Fig. 4. 

It 1s possible, therefore, that there existed a crude and 
obscure idea in the children’s minds that there was no room left 
to add another angle (of the average magnitude of those taken), 
since, forsooth, the result might exceed the whole space round 
the point, O. It may be replied: “ But surely they could easily 
see that a fifth angle, 4 OB, could, at least, be added !” 

To that I would answer: “ Probably the children Would not, 
at first, have admitted a whole revolution as an angle? How- 
ever, all this 1s mere conjecture ; the interesting point is that 
the answer was simply “ No!” Note incidentally that already 
the conception of an angle greater than two right angles was 
being developed and admitted through this process of simple 
addition. 

If we reflect further that the acceptance of the apparently 
simple truth that any number of angles * can be added involves 


* Strictly speaking, one should say finite angles ; for, with the con- 
ception of infinitely sniall angles, the statement above is no longer 
valid. But, of course, one would hesitate to credit the cleverest child 
with any such subtle notion as this ; not but that the infinite is ever a 
difficult conception, whether as the infinitely small or infinitely large. 
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this other truth, apparently much more difficult to conceive, but 
coextensive therewith, that an angle is to be a concept embra- 
cing the possibility of unlimited or infinitely large magnitude 
(Ze, of any number of revolutions round a point), then we 
begin, I think, to see why the children instinctively refuse to 
accept the general statement. 

This explanation is made additionally plausible by an historical 
fact. The Greeks explicitly avoided the conception of an angle 
equal to or greater than two right angles. The mode of proof 
in Book III. is sufficient evidence for this, as well as their classi- 
fication of angles in Book I. It is true that Theorem 33, 
Book VI., is invalid without the extended conception of an angle 
of unlimited size ; but we may safely say that such use here was 
merely implicit, and unwittingly made. As De Morgan says: 
“Here the angle breaks prison.” A few experiments with 
turning movements of a rod round a point would doubtless 
soon produce the desired extension of thought in a child's mind. 


16. Truths—not Theorems. 


It will be noticed that I called our conclusions “ truths ”— 
theorem or proposition were a quite inappropriate name. 
These imply the existence of systematic logical paraphernalia 
absolutely unsuited to early work in science. In my next 
paper I hope to discuss this point carefully, attempting also to 
give an approximate account of the psychological processes 
involved in early geometrical education. 


£ 


A MASTER OF ALL WORK. 


T is notorious that a maid used to be more likely to have 
“all work” than a master ; but, since the title “ maid of all 
work” has been exchanged for that of “general,” which she 
shares with a Mr. Booth, a master may be allowed to take the 
title now that he really does “all work.” At the outset it must 
be stated that the master mentioned is a schoolmaster, whose 
business, if tradition is to be believed, it originally was to teach, 
and so people used to be appointed to that office who had 
acquired some knowledge in their youth by some means or 
other, and had, or thought they had, or were supposed to have, 
some capacity for teaching and a natural sympathy (although 
they did not “ gush ”) for boys. In those distant days it was the 
business of some other people to keep an eye on sneaks and 
bullies, if any such there were, when lessons were not going on, 
and women were appointed to look after the clothes, the health, 
the comfort of the boys, especially the younger ones who had 
just come from home with hearts yet soft and tender. When 
success in games came to be thought much of, professionals or 
experts were employed whose services were paid for by the 
boys, and to boys was entrusted much of the discipline of the 
school, especially in the dormitories, with good results to 
the supervisors and the supervised. This state of things has 
gradually passed away, partly by reason of a plausible demand 
for cheaper schools—one for sons of parsons, one for sons of 
soldiers, and so forth. What is the state of things to-day ? 
A master used to be a Master of Arts—even Mr. Squeers 
* preferred" a person holding that degree—but now he must be 
master of all arts, except, perhaps, that of teaching ; and, in 
default of this capacity, he can get a certificate from some 
educational inquisitors at Cambridge or elsewhere testifying to 
the fact that he has mastered the theory—z.e., their theory—of 
education. But, with this possible exception, he must master 
many arts, and almost all work. He will live so entirely with 
the boys that no one else need be paid to keep an eye on 
sneaks and bullies. His bedroom is so placed that the presence 
of a matron is superfluous ; and, as his skill in one or more 
games was the main reason for his appointment to his post, 
there is no need for boysto spend their money on the purchase, 
or hire, of a professional. Thus, by degrees, does the master 
* surprise by himself" the duties hitherto discharged by beadle 
(or porter), matron, and professional But it must be added 
that he does not combine their salaries, for he is less well paid 
than was his ancestor in the distant days when he was little 
more than daily tutor; for in those days the master lived 
away from his work, with the incidental advantage of getting 
change of air and scene and the society of some creatures 
other than boys and fellow-masters ; and he may even have 
received as large a salary as £200 a year; but, when it suits 
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the powers that be to board him on the premises, they defy the 
Truck Act, and give him little money. 

Thus the authorities gain in both ways: by making the 
master live on the premises they get him to do work which is 
scarcely educational, but, rather, a pleasing blend of that of 
matron and nursery governess, and by housing and feeding 
him at contract prices they get his services, such as they are, 
at a cheap rate. It is not suggested that there is anything 
unfair in all this, but it is ingenious, and it admits of further 
developments of ingenuity whereof the originators of the plan, 
in all probability, did not dream. 

Up tothis time a school here and there has been conducted 
on the old plan—z.^., the masters, as was said before, were 
little more than daily tutors living where they pleased. One of 
Fortune's little jests has been to alter one such school, trans- 
plant it, and make masters live upon the premises. Well and 
good !—perhaps very well and very good !—but it may be the fact 
that at such a school there are many married masters : so it 
occurred to some genius that by the simple plan of not pro- 
viding accommodation for these married men, and by ordaining 
that almost all the masters must be bachelors and live amongst 
the boys, it would be possible to turn adrift a fair number of 
middle-aged married masters without expulsion or dismissal or 
aught savouring of violence. This may be rightly regarded as 
a triumph of ingenuity. Some assistant-masters of late years 
have taken it ill that headmasters should invade their class- 
rooms for the purpose of examining them before their boys ; 
others have thought it hard that they should be dismissed 
because no longer young enough to be athletic ; but the fact of 
being married has not been hitherto regarded as ipso facto a 
disqualification for the comparatively harmless work of teaching. 

Let there be no mistake as to the meaning of the title. It is 
not intended to imply that an usher of to-day is master of all 
the work that he is supposed to do in the sense that he has 
mastered it and is supreme in each department, but merely 
that, as some maids used to be supposed to do all the work in 
certain houses, so the modern idea of an assistant-master is of 
one who shall do the work in the class-rooin, the playing-field, 
the dormitory (and the chapel if he is in “orders”) for an 
annual stipend, besides board and lodging, that may be any 
sum between £40 and £150. It is true that Thring thought 
assistant-masters, after some years of good service, ought to 
have about £1,000 a year; but this was brushed aside by 
people generally as one of his cranks. Moreover, even he 
never supposed that governors would pay such sums ; but he 
did think that masters should be allowed, or even encouraged, 
to have “houses” in which they might make, as licensed 
victuallers, incomes which are never gained by teaching. And, 
in this connexion, it may be remarked that at the schools now 
under consideration—z.e., schools conducted on the hostel 
system—there are no such things as houses where money can 
be made by masters, because such profit as 1s made by board- 
ing flows into the coffers of the school authorities—that is, the 
governors. 

The world is full of talk on education, its defects, its methods, 
its importance, and the changes to be made in secondary 
schools. Meanwhile, the position of masters (other than the 
heads), in many of these schools, is painful and precarious to 
such a degree that many of them, seeing no hope for them- 
selves, use such breath and influence as they possess in trying 
to save their pupils from the pit into which they themselves 
have fallen—the pitiful pit of teaching. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


St. Lukes Gospel in Greek. By Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A., 
Vice-President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. (Price 
7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book, as the first sentence of the preface tells us, is 
intended principally for use in the lecture-room. It gives 
materials for a comparative study of the Gospels, each page 
containing parallel passages printed at length upon the open 
page. For instance, the first page gives in one column the 
beginning of the first chapter of St. Luke's Gospel, half of that 
page;contains a parallel passage from St. Mark, while the next 
page is divided between parallel passages from St. Matthew 


and other passages that come from sources which are described 
as “ various.” 

The materials here collected tend to show St. Luke’s departure 
from the other Synoptists rather than his agreement with them, 
Mr. Wright’s laudable desire being to “stimulate inquiry "—the 
true aim of every teacher. The comparative study of the 
Gospels is in its infancy and has a future, and the author of 
this work, who ought to know, proclaims it to be a fascinating 
field of study, exercising experts, yet rewarding earnest 
amateurs. The first division of this Gospel is into Marcan and 
non-Marcan portions ; then comes the part to be assigned to 
the * Logia of St. Matthew”; then what may be called the 
Pauline element, due to St. Luke’s communion with St. Paul ; 
next, the first two chapters, which must have been based on 
evidence given directly or indirectly by Christ’s mother ; after 
that, what are termed “miscellaneous anonymous contributions”; 
and, lastly, “editorial notes,” s.¢., the personal contributions of 
St. Luke himself. 

There is a very interesting discussion as to whether the 
sources of this Gospel were oral or written, the conclusion 
being that they were oral, issuing rather from the lecture-room 
than from the pulpit, St. Peter giving formal lessons which his 
catechumens committed to memory ; of these pupils, the most 
proficient were the catechists, who, having thoroughly mastered 
the lesson, kept it fresh in their minds by daily repetition in 
class. For instance, Apollos, “ having been instructed in the 
way of the Lord, ... taught with accuracy the facts concerning 
jesus." One reason brought forward by the author in favour of 
the oral source is that in times of persecution documents are 
dangerous possessions ; moreover, as the teacher finds to-day, 
although the pupil early loves to write down information, 
memory is the safer treasure-house ; heads may be carried to 
examination-rooms, but not note-books; the catechist became a 
specialist. Also, the author ingeniously explains the divers 
variations that occur in different Gospels : a boy of ten remem- 
bers word for word or not at all, whereas the man of forty 
remembers with less accuracy, but more general grasp ; and we 
are reminded that the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero 
were delivered memoriter; moreover, in the case of the Gospels, 
the memory would be assisted by the fact of the story being 
divided into definite church lessons, one for every Sunday in 
the year. 

One of the methods here treated of is “conflation "-—a word 
which may be new to some in this connexion — a method 
whereby isolated /ogia were collected and welded together with 
the aid of editorial notes to save a superfluous strain upon the 
memory, and some think that a verse-form was used for the 
same purpose, as in ancient oracles. 

The oral hypothesis is thought to find support in three words 
used in his preface by St. Luke, namely, avará£ae6at, mapédocay, 
and xargxynÓgs. From his use of the word xaée&ns it would 
appear that St. Luke intended to be chronological, but it is 
certain that he failed ; he had no personal knowledge of the 
early Gospel days, and some of the scraps of information that 
he got he failed to sort correctly. 

As to St. Luke himself, it has been suggested that he was the 
* man of Macedonia? who appeared in a vision to St. Paul, his 
home being at Philippi, where he practised as a doctor, and the 
only clue to be found to the date of his writing his Gospel 
appears in his account of the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
reads like a prophecy delivered after the event foretold had 
happened. 

Lastly, as to the contents of this interesting book, following 
the “first collection of non-Marcan matter” already spoken of, 
comes the “first mixed conflate portion,” then the “ second non- 
Marcan portion," “mixed conflate matter,” “ Marcan matter” 
(second collection), and so on to the third and fourth and even 
sixth of the non-Marcan. One person, at all events, has read 
this book with interest, and he is so much like other people 
that his taste is likely to be shared by many. 


* Rulers of India..—Adéar. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin. (Clarendon 
Press.) 

Good as most of the volumes of this series are, Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s * Bábar" stands in the front rank of them. It is written 
in a scholarly manner and with much spirit. No one can fail 
to be interested in its representation of the character and ex- 
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ploits of the founder of the “ Moghul” Empire of India, and 
specially in the extracts from Bábar's own “ Memoirs,” which 
are skilfully introduced into the narrative. The story is one of 
strange vicissitudes. A descendant of the famous Timur, Babar 
was a boy of eleven when, in 1494, he succeeded to the throne 
of one of the small kingdoms which still remained of all his 
mighty ancestor’s conquests. Twice in early life he conquered 
Samarkand, the seat of Tímürs Empire, and these successes, 
which were almost momentary, led to the loss of his own king- 
dom. In his twentieth year he was an exile at the head of a 
handful of troopers, rambling, as he himself says, ** from hill to 
hill, without house or home, country or resting-place.” An 
exciting story, given here in his own words, is that of his escape 
from the fort of Akhsi on the approach of his treacherous enemy 
Tambal, a Mongol Beg. . With a mere remnant of his force he 
cut his way out of the trap which had been laid for him, and 
rode desparately, with his enemies in close pursuit, until, after 
one by one the horses of his followers had dropped exhausted, 
he found his way alone, in spite of the treachery of guides, to a 
place of safety, riding a distance of five days in two nights and 
a day. Exiled from his own land, he gathered an army and 
conquered the kingdom of Kábul, then a comparatively small 
country, which did not include Afghanisti án and was inhabited 
by Persians. Once more, for the third time, he conquered 
Samarkand only to lose it again after a short time. At last 
convinced that the Uzbegs were too strong for him, the exiled 
. Padishah, or Emperor—-a title assumed after the conquest of 
Kandahdr—“ turned his eyes eastward.’ After five years spent, 
as we may suppose, in organizing his army at Kábul, he invaded 
India and won an empire, not less by his indomitable firmness 
of purpose than bv his military skill. Very touching is the 
account of the death of Babar, who, when in 1530 his dearly 
loved son Humáyün lay in the last stage of fever, offered him- 
self to God in the stead of his son, and died believing that he 
had “ prevailed,’ that his supreme sacrifice was accepted. 

While the story of Bábar's adventures and achievements is 
delightfully told, Mr. Lane-Poole's notices of his character are 
not less interesting. His work in this respect has been made 
easy by Bábar's “ Memoirs,” which, as he says, owe their special 
charm to the frankness of the writer’s self-revelation. Descended 
on his father's side from Timur, the Barlas Turk, and on his 
mothers from Chingiz Khan, the Mongolian, Babar combined 
the love of culture and the steady fortitude of the Turks with 
the restless energy of the Mongols, a race which he detested. 
Buoyant in temper, he was seldom dispirited even by prolonged 
misfortune, and, quick as he was to form new plans, was never 
turned away from his purpose by menace or persuasion. As 
became a leader of soldiers of fortune, he was liberal in his gifts, 
caring so little for riches or precious stones, except as a means 
of enriching others, that “his prodigal generosity in distributing 
the enormous spoil of the Delhi kings gained him the nickname 
of the Kalendar, the beggar-friar.” Generous, too, in many of 
his feelings, he was quick to forgive personal injuries, unsus- 
picious, and magnanimous in his dealings with his rivals. Like 
the Turks of towns generally, who quickly adopted the tastes of 
the conquered Persians, he was a man of intellectual culture, 
and, besides his “ Memoirs," an abiding proof of his literary 
ability, wrote many poems both in Persian and in Turki. 

His sense of natural beauty was acute ; loveliness of scenery 
and noble gardens delighted him; both at Kábul and Agra his 
first thought was to lay out a large garden, and he imported 
new trees and flowering plants into the lands which he con- 
quered. On the other hand, he sometimes showed himself 
horribly cruel; he records a brutal massacre of his enemies 
with satisfaction, and enjoyed piling up pyramids of heads. 

After steadily refusing to drink wine for many years, perhaps 
until he was about thirty-six, he then deliberately entered on a 
life of gross intemperance, of which Mr. Lane-Poole gives us 
many amazing details. His conscience sometimes smote him 
for his long-continued breach of a good Muslim’s obligation, 
and he made some virtuous resolutions, but seems not to have 
been in earnest about them, until, at the age of forty-four, on 
the eve of a decisive battle he sent for all his drinking-cups of 
gold and silver and publicly broke them in pieces, vowing that 
he would never drink wine again. He kept his vow; though he 
still continued to take pills of /4azg. To have broken off, at 
such an age, the vice which year by year takes ever closer hold 
on its victims is a proof of the extraordinary strength of his will. 

Mr. Lane-Poole's volume contains a curious portrait of Bábar 


from an Indian drawing of the sixteenth century, and a useful 
map of India and Transoxiana. 


Philips Brush Work Copy Book. By ELIZABETH C. YEATS. 
(Price 1s. 6d. G. Philip & Son.) / 

The aim of brush work is, according to the author of this 
copy book, “ to train the children’ s observing powers and their 
interest in and love of nature.” This, apparently, is to be 
attained by imitation of the copies given—no other way is 
suggested—but in these copies nature has neither been ob- 
served, loved, nor respected. Copies, however good, are not 
“nature”; to imitate unnatural drawings is not the same thing 
as observing real natural objects and then expressing by form 
and colour the impressions secured and knowledge gained. 
The child’s own expression of its own observation or knowledge 
will often be more imperfect than these copies are; but, if the child 
has seen the object itself, its incomplete attempts may stimulate 
it to try again and to look again at the object, and perhaps to 
inquire why it fails. Here the teacher can help; but to put 
bad copies in place of nature, to expect the child to do what its 
teacher has not done, is vain. 

The child’s observing powers might be trained by comparing 
these “copies” with nature. Place a real spray of oak beside 
the copy given, and consider the acorns only ; the absurdity of 
putting leaves on the old wood may be passed over. Two 
kinds of acorns this shoot bears, quite unlike each other, 
probably unlike all acorns. On one side empty cups grow 
singly, one stalked; both spring directly from, and at right 
angles to, the stem between the nodes—a place where no acorn, 
no fruit of any kind, grows. On the opposite side several 
acorns grow in a bunch; each acorn cup has its own stalk 
attached to a central stem, like a bunch of currants, the apex 


being bare. Such arrangements of acorns our oaks do not 
produce. Every fact mentioned is opposed to nature ; acorns 
do not grow at the base of the shoot, but at its apex. These 


errors and many more—this shoot is only a specimen of others— 
a child will see if the actual object is shown with the drawing. 
All these errors might have been avoided by simple observation 
of nature and respect for it, or by allowing the child to see the 
object and draw for itself. But “the child must copy as exactly 
as possible the copy set.” The teacher's “copy” is put in place 
of “nature” and an unnatural demand made—“ exactness.” 
The observations of a child cannot be accurate at first —observa- 
tion and knowledge act and react on each other. 

These copies, made with great freedom, or rather with 
extreme licence, the child must copy exactly. The author of 
this work has not yet quite learned the aim of brush work, nor 
its relation to science, to education, and to the child. To train 
observation and love of nature are among its aims ; but both 
nature and child nature are to be respected—-art is to be 
in harmony with them. Copies such as these and demands of 
this kind are opposed to its first principles. The child should 
express itself, should see nature for itself, think for itself, not 
imitate the copies of others. Brush work and nature study are 
not the same things : one is the beginning of science, the other 
of art. They are united at this early stage ; both are parts of 
one scheme of education. Those who heed not the child main- 
tain that drawing has nothing to do with knowledge and give 
copies for imitation. This is opposed to child nature and real 
education, on which brush work avowedly rests. 

The child enjoys colour and uses it with form. Here, again, 
this book opposes itself... Only one colour is used, a dull brown 
—hardly a colour in the child's sense. 


From Sea to Sea and Other Sketches: Letters of Travel. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. (2 vols., price 6s. each. Macmillan.) 
Mr. Kipling brings together in these volumes a number of 

exceedingly vivid and interesting newspaper articles and papers 

contributed rather more than ten years ago to the Proneer and the 

Civil and Military Gazette. They are described collectively in 

the reprints as * Letters of Travel," and they treat of India, of 

course, and—besides India—]apan, China, Burmah,and America. 

We always like Mr. Kipling best when he writes about. India, 

and this book does not make an exception to prove the rule. 

Some of its most vivid and also most thoughtful and poetical 

papers are sketches of life in the native States. But he is 

delightful also about Japan and the Japanese—“ the Japan of 
cabinets and joinery, gracious folk, and fair. manners. „Japan, 
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whence the camphor and the lacquer and the shark’s skin swords 
come ; among — what was it the books said?—a nation of 
artists.” The cleanliness, the tinyness, the sunshininess of every- 
thing and everybody filled him with admiration. Their laughter 
too was enchanting. 


Can the people help laughing? I think not. You see they have 
such thousands of children in their streets that the elders must perforce 
be young lest the babes should grieve. Nagasaki is inhabited entirely 
by children. The grown-ups exist on sufferance. A four-foot child 
walks with a three-foot child, who is holding the hand of a two-foot 
child, who carries on her back a one-foot child, who—but you will not 
believe me if I say that the scale runs down to six-inch little ** Jap ” 
dolls, such as they used to sell in the Burlington Arcade. 


The dolls’ houses were fascinating, but also a little embarrass- 
ing. Mr. Kipling advises Englishmen travelling in Japan to 
provide themselves with especially beautiful socks, as you are 
expected to take your boots off on entering the inlaid cabinet- 
wood houses, and you are at a disadvantage if you happen to have 
common brown socks with a darn at the heel. Charming as 
the “Japs” were, he could not take them seriously, and came 
to the conclusion that they were like children among grown-up 
people. At Nikko, on the banks of the river, he noted a row of 
Buddha-like images, some of which held a little store of pebbles 
in their arms. The answer to the question what was the 
meaning of the pebbles was: “Those so distinguished are 
images of the god who plays with little children up in the sky. 
He tells them stories and builds them houses of pebbles. The 
stones are put in his arms either that he may not forget to 
amuse the babies or to prevent his stock running low." 

But Mr. Kipling does not set a very high value on the polite- 
ness of the * Jap.” He is of opinion “that the painful politeness 
of the Japanese nation rose from the habit, dropped only twenty 
years ago, of extended and emphatic sword-wearing, even as 
the Rajput is the pink of courtesy, because his friend goes 
armed ; that this politeness will disappear in another generation, 
or will at least be seriously impaired” ; and “that the cultured 
Japanese of the English pattern will corrupt and defile the 
tastes of his neighbours till Japan altogether ceases to exist as 
a separate nation and becomes a button-hook manufacturing 
appanage of America.” Towards the Chinese he felt less 
genially. A description of a visit to some low haunts of Hong 
Kong is among the powerful but not pleasant papers in the 
book, and some passages in the description of Calcutta—which 
figures in Mr. Kipling’s letters as * The City of Dreadful Night” 
—are of the same kind. 

In" The Smith Administration ” we have some of Mr. Kipling’s 
admirable political wisdom in fable-form. “The Story of a 
King " is particularly good ; and so is * The Hands of Justice." 
But the finest things of all are in the “Letters of Marque,” 
and the commonest in the chapters on America. 


* Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel" (New 
Issue).— Europe. Vol. 1. The Countries of Mainland (ex- 
cluding the North-West), By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., 
B.Sc. (7:4 X5 in., pp. xx., 736, with numerous Maps and 
Illustrations ; price 15s. Edward Stanford.) 

Most of our readers will at least know of, if they have not 
actually used, Mr. Stanford’s valuable “ Compendium.” It was 
published some years ago in six large octavo volumes at a 
guinea each. Naturally, with the lapse of time, here and there 
parts had become out of date. Moreover, it has been thought 
that, by making a few changes in the arrangement of the 
subject-matter and also in the mode of treatment, the individu- 
ality of each of the continents might be more clearly brought 
out, and, in the case of Europe at least, the essential unity in 
its history, and the mode in which situation, climate, and 
physical features have contributed to that unity, mght be made 
more evident. The task of effecting all this has been placed 
in the capable hands of Mr. Chisholm, who has acquitted 
himself excellently in this first volume of the new issue. As 
much as possible of the matter of the original edition has been 
retained, but this has not given rise to any feeling of patchwork. 
On the contrary, the chapters run with marked smoothness and 
ease, and are bright and extremely interesting. In fact, they 
are, in a sense, almost too alluring, for when one is looking up 
some particular point one finds oneself drawn to go on and on. 
But we will pardon Mr. Chisholm this delighful fault. 

As the history of Europe was, at the outset, the history of 


Se a 


the Mediterranean, the book begins with that region; and, as 
the most potent influence in that region, though not the earliest, 
emanated from the central peninsula, Italy is the first country 
dealt with. Thence we pass to the Balkan peninsula, and so 
on to the other countries which are either Mediterranean or 
have strongly felt Mediterranean influences. The countries not 
dealt with are the British Isles, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden. Russia seems to have been included 
mainly for geographical reasons; for it has had little to do with 
the progress of European civilization, and has felt but little 
the influences just referred to. It is, however, readily connected 
with the affairs of Hungary, Roumania, and the Balkan 
peninsula. 

The maps are numerous and excellent, and the pictures are 
well chosen and well printed. The index is tolerably full, but 
we do not see why it should be restricted to the names of 
places and countries, and not include references to products 
and industries which are dealt with in the text. Why should not 
a second. index be added referring to such matters alone? It 
would considerably add to the usefulness of the book for 
purposes of reference. But we will not end with a grumble. 
We will rather point out that the chief towns seem to us to be 
admirably treated, and that the information as a whole is very 
conveniently arranged and up to date. Now that geography 
has come to occupy so much wider and stronger a hold upon 
public attention both inside and outside the schools, such a 
work as this is a decided boon, and deserves a decided success. 
It has our hearty good wishes. . 


Tuscan Artists: Their Thought and Work. With Notes on 
other Schools. Principally for the use of Travellers. By 
Hope REA. With Introduction by Sir W. B. RICHMOND, 
K.C.B.. R.A., sometime Slade Professor at the University 
of Oxford. With 31 plates. (George Redway.) 

This is a very charming little book, which deserves to be 
widely read and appreciated. It has an interesting introduction 
by Sir William. Richmond, but it is quite good enough to want 
no introduction. “ Hope Rea"—we take the name to be a 
pseudonym— sketches with tact and sympathy the lives, 
characters, and works of the principal Tuscan artists ; 4nd, in 
doing so, explains many of the most essential principles of art 
in general Her biographical sketches of Fra Angelico, 
Botticelli, and Filippo Lippi are singularly vivid and attractive. 
The author also tells charmingly some of the old legends upon 
which the Italian painters based their work, such as the 
apocryphal history of St. Joachim and St. Anna, and the stories 
of St. Ursula and St. George. Her description of Tintoretto's 
“Crucifixion” is so beautiful and so inspiring that we should like 
(were it not too long) to extract the whole passage. We must 
content ourselves with quoting instead the exposition of the 
significance and interest of national art, and of the gain to 
ourselves of studying the history of its growth :— 


Through the course of the three centuries under consideration, thought 
was modified, grew, and changed, and, with it, art, which developed by 
shades into new forms, each new form helped forward by the accumu- 
lation of what had gone before. . . . Thus may be seen wherein lies the 
perennial interest of any national art, and that not alone for the students 
of art, but for all persons of intelligence. By means of it we are 
enabled to project ourselves into the mind of the age which produced 
it ; for it must be remembered that a great national at* does not speak 
merely the thought of the elect few. . . . What the people think 
vaguely and mutely the artist thinks clearly and articulately. When 
his finished work is seen, they carry it in procession as it were, and 
make holiday before it, recognizing in it their own sentiment which they 
had not been able of themselves to express.  ** This is what we would 
do if we could," they feel. That '* if" alone marks them off from the 
artist; he is the one among them who can. So the people feel; the 
artists take that inchoate feeling, and give it form; the same, but 
idealized. The people see and recognize this idealized form, assimilate 
it, and, going off from that fresh thought, urge on the artists to higher 
flights. And so, working together, the people and their artists, each 
helping forward the other, they build up a national art. 


The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. GORE, LL.D., F.R.S: 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 

* As long ago as about the year 1733, Alexander Pope stated 
the very comprehensive truth that * whatever is, is right’: vet 
even now it is but little believed.” To vindicate this truth, Dr. 
Gore has addressed himself in the volume before us ; and we 
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have to confess that, with all the advance of science and the new 
organon with which it has equipped him, he has not furnished a 
much more cogent argument in support of his thesis than Pope 
or his master Bolingbroke. The reader who makes his way 
through nearly six hundred closely printed pages from cover to 
cover will certainly gather much interesting information by the 
way ; through. spacious tracts he will pursue the history of the 
conflict between religion and science ; he will regale himself on 
a pabulum “ stuck full with the cloves of other men's wit.” He 
will certainly admit that the book is sincere and didactic in 
purpose ; but, unless his prejudices are already engaged, he will 
equally certainly fee] that the end of the book does not mark 
the conclusion of an argument. The ten precepts—the deca- 
logue of science— with which the book concludes are excellent 
maxims ; but is it science, as Dr. Gore understands science, 
which writes them in the human heart? A believer in scientific 
truth and a believer in ethical rules, Dr. Gore somewhat re- 
morselessly deduces the one from the other. Consider his treat- 
ment of justice, for example : « As the whole of Nature, animate 
and inanimate, is governed by exact and immutable laws, it 
necessarily follows that Nature balances every action, and that 
complete justice and compensation are ultimately accorded to 
all living things." Again: “It necessarily follows that, if the 
whole system of Nature is one of law and order,... all its 
phenomena are essentially just.” John Stuart Mill could not 
endorse this ; nor do we. Humanity revolts against it. ‘ What 
we call justice” may be “quite a secondary matter”; but it is 
just this human justice which we, as moralists, insist on consider- 
ing. We do not see why Nature—even with a big N—need be 
supposed to know the meaning and value of justice better than 
we ; we entirely refuse to merge our precious human ideal into 
the gulf of universal causation. Consider, again, the great law 
of charity “to love your neighbour as yourself.” Is that either 
so “evidently based directly upon the fundamental fact of 
causation, viz. that the same cause always produces the same 
effect under the same conditions ” ?— : 


If plagues and earthquakes break not heaven's design, 
Why, then, a Cæsar or a Catiline ? 


In truth, unless we begin by moralizing Nature, Nature will 
never end by moralizing us. Not that morality can be indif- 
ferent to the working of Nature which science reveals ; moral 
systems which defy Nature are self-condemned. So much, let 
us admit, Dr. Gore has proved, and proved to the hilt. Allthat 
we mean to assert is that Nature will only supply negative and 
limiting conditions to morality. Natura non nisi parendo vin- 
citur. But Nature 75 conquered ; and from his vantage ground 
man still craves to follow another law—a law which Nature did 
not dictate to him—the law of justice and mercy : 


Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and the evil tendencies 
of man may have come about ; but in itself it is incompetent to furnish 
any better reason why what we call goed is preferable to what we call 
evil than we had before. . . . Social progress means a checking of the 
cosmic process at every step, and the substitution for it of another, 
which may be called the ethical process; the end of which is not the 
survival of those who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the 
whole of the conditions which obtain, but of those who are ethically 
the best. 


These words—coming as they do from Prof. Huxley, a man 
whom science delights to honour—should be carefully weighed 
by all those thinkers who essay, by fettering ethics to natural 
science, to provide a *' scientific basis of morality." 


Apis Matina. Verses Translated and Original by EDWARD M. YOUNG. 
(Macmillan.) 

Most of these verses date back to 1863-1877, when Mr. Young was 
composition master at Harrow, and the book is fitly dedicated to Dr. 
H. M. Butler, “hujusmodi studiorum impulsori et exemplo." The 
title, too, is apt; not, indeed, that we are conscious of the **much 
labour " that went to the making—ease and fluency are the most 
striking characteristics of the composer—but each set of verses is con- 
structed with the faultless symmetry of a piece of honeycomb. Latin 
predominates, and, in Latin, elegiacs; but Mr. Young has mastered no 
less the alcaic stanza, a far more difficult attainment. We will quote 
as a fair specimen, the last quatrain of Hood’s ‘* I Remember UL [It 
was a childish ignorance," &c. :— 


* Desipuine puer? fuit haud inamabilis error 
qui sineret cxlo sic propiore frui ; 
nunc quid scire juvat quanto longinquius absim ? 
somnia quid pueri dedidicisse virum." 
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This could bardly be improved upon. In the same piece, ‘‘ tremula in 
fronde sedentem ? poorly expresses the swing ; though we should be 
sorry to be asked to emend. Had space permitted, we should like 
to have compared some of Mr. Young's versions with those of other 
scholars—that of ** How sweet I roamed from field to field!” with Mr. 
Charles Moule's copy which appeared in this Journal ; that of t The 
time admits no flowers or leaves " with C. 5. Calverley's (Calverley's 
** illius, illius 
da quicquid audit, nec silebunt 
carmina quæ placuere vivo a 
is better than 
** da puer illius 
quodcunque sit factus 75 


and that of O.W. Holmes's '' Departed Years " with the model render- 

ings given in Mr. Lyttelton's book. We are opponents of the school 

which renders ** Memory's hand " by ‘* Mnemosynes manus," and 

« Time's grey urn " by * feralis urna Vetustatis," but this is a matter 

of opinion. In conclusion, we must quote one stanza of the ** Harrow 

Tercentenary Ode," known to all Harrovians through Mr. Farmer's 

music. For the sake of non-Harrovians we append the English 

version. 

** Cinge purpurea latus 
zonula ; caput ambiat 
discolor violarum honos ; 
inque crine reluceant 

bina tela sagittzc." 


Ovid's Metamorphoses [, and Z1. Edited by W. T. PECK, D. Sc. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

The introduction gives a sketch of Ovid’s works and some hints 
about his metre. This is followed by a map and his autobiography. 
The text of the ** Metamorphoses ? is relieved by busts of Juno, Mercury, 
and Apollo. There are the usual notes, which may be useful, and lists of 


* word groups,” which will certainly be interesting and helpful if boys 
will make additions to them for themselves. 


Cesar and Pompey in Greece. Selections from Civsar’s ‘* Civil War,” 
Book III. By E. H. ATHERTON, (Ginn & Co.) 

The introduction tells us something about Cesar and Pompey, and 
the text, as in most modern books, is divided into paragraphs wit 
headings, while a map here and there gives military lines. Imme- 
diately following the text is a map showing the route of Cæsar and of 
Antony. The notes—which may be regarded as a necessary evil—are 
relieved at intervals by pictures of slingers, legionaries, and light-armed 
men, catapulta, galea, lorica, scutum, and many other things that called 
up but a faint mind-picture to the pupils of forty years ago ; though they 
perhaps got firmer grip of some things because notes did not then 
exist so commonly as to make the path too smooth. Here again are 
the valuable word-groups which have been spoken of elsewhere, and a 
table of terminations, which may be regarded as a new departure. 


Virgil, Georgics, Book I V. By JOHN SARGEAUNT. (Blackwood.) 
This edition has some notable features, which distinguish it from 
the ruck of school editions. It is, like several American editions of the 
classics, illustrated, and that not merely by old woodcuts taken from 
dictionaries of antiquities. We have for frontispiece a very good copy 
of the Vatican Augustus ; we have the Virgil from the Codex Romanus ; 
the Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes from the Naples Museum ; à garden 
from the wall paintings of Herculaneum, and so forth ; secondly, all 
the parallel passages from Homer and Aristotle are given in full with 
translations ; lastly, a brief but original literary critique of the '* Fourth 
Georgic’ and the style of Virgil. The notes are brief and pointed. 
There is no attempt to discuss difficulties or to give parallel uses; 
but, on the other hand, no real difficulties are passed over. A most 
attractive edition. 


Second Year Latin. Edited by Messrs. GREENOUGH, D'OocE, and 
DANIELL. (Ginn & Co.) 

This book consists of two parts, the first containing miscellaneous 
selections of easy Latin, the second selections from Caesar's ** Gallic 
War." The first point to strike the critic is the great strength and 
goodness of the binding ; the pages open readily, and the back will 
not easily be broken—even by a boy. As to the inside, the pupil may 
taste Pliny Minor, Valerius Maximus, and Erasmus (who, by the way, 
gives his name to two forms at Christ's Hospital because his ** Collo- 
quies " used to be studied in them). In the notes an attempt has been 
made to take the pupil's point of view rather than the teacher's, and 
oral exercises have been added “so that the writing and speaking © 
Latin may go along with the efforts to read." Experience in teaching 
may lead some to question the value of notes and assistance in trans- 
lation, but it certainly is a good thing to provide such maps and 
pictures as are to be found within this book, e.g., a picture of a chariot, 
a peristyle, Ulysses and the ram, and such information as that on 
Roman military affairs, and the importance of the order of the words, 
and (to come back to pictures) such graphic outlines of a trumpet, vista, 
lituus, and Tullianum. Besides all this, there are a full vocabulary an 
a list of ** related words," to which it would be well for boys to make 
additions of their own. Such a collection might prove almost as useful 


« Don the belt of purple hue, 
Don the kerchief white and blue, 
And amid the tresses streaming 
Set the mimic arrows gleaming." 
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and as interesting as a collection of rare beetles—which are not always 
to be found in the neighbourhood of schools. 


The Prometheus Bound of .?:schylus.—(1) Translated into English 
Verse by E. D. A. MORSHEAD. (Simpkin.) (2) Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. RACKHAM. (Pitt Press.) (3) Edited 
by F. G. PLaisrowe and T. R. Mirrs. (Clive.) 

(1) Mr. Morshead's translation is dedicated to the Lower Sixth Form 
at Winchester, and it will assuredly prove more serviceable to school- 
boys than Mrs. Browning's. Judged, too, by the higher standard of 
poetry, it seems to us a better copy of the original. But our readers 
shall decide for themselves :— 


** Strength. Here, now, taunt on! and, having spoiled the gods 

Of honours, crown withal thy mortal men 
Who live a whole day out. Why, how could /Zey 
Draw off from thee one single of thy griefs ? 
Methinketh Demons gave thee a wrong name, 
Prometheus, which means Providence— because 
Thou dost thyself need providence to see 
Thy roll and ruin from the top of doom. 

Prometheus. O holy Ether, and swift-wingéd Winds, 
And River-wells, and laughter innumerous 
Of yon Sea-waves ! Earth, mother of us all, 
And all-viewing cyclic Sun, I cry on you— 
Behold me, a god, what I endure from gods.” 

Mr. Morshead has : 


** Strength. Aha! there play the insolent and steal, 
For creatures of a day, the rights of gods ! 
O deep delusion of the powers that named thee 
Prometheus, the Fore-thinker ! Thou hast need 
Of others' forethought and device, whereby 
Thou may'st elude this handicraft of ours ! 

Prometheus. O Sky divine, O Winds of pinions swift, 

O fountain-heads of Rivers, and O thou 
Illimitable laughter of the Sea ! 
O Eartb, the mighty mother, and thou Sun, 
Whose orbed light surveyeth all—attest 
What ills I suffer from the gods, a god !” 


Mrs. Browning is periphrastic (a fault that Mr. Morshead does not 
wholly escape); the one word ‘‘ephemerals” is beaten out into a 
whole line ; the last line of Strength's speech, though a fine line in 
itself, is so wide of the original as to make us suspect her scholarship, 
and her ‘‘laughter innumerous " is distinctly inferior to ** illimitable 
laughter," which is an echo, if a far-off one, of the untranslatable 
Greek. We chose the test passage at hazard, and it is unlucky for 
Mr. Morshead that we should have hit on the one place where he has 
dropped a stitch. 

(2) The two most recent editions of the play hardly come into com- 
petition, intended as they are for different classes of scholars. Mr. 
Rackham, in his critical notes, which are wisely kept separate from the 
explanatory notes, discusses readings and emendations, though he offers 
no new ones of his own; the play is not a happy hunting-ground for 
the emendator. Difficulties are fully discussed, and we welcome here 
and there such useful sign-posts as the following :—** This short ode 
[714-721] is structurally useful to make a break in a long scene, 
while dramatically it serves to emphasize the cruelty of Io's fate; her 
story has worked upon the feelings of the Ocean-nymphs until they 
burst into an almost hysterical cry of horror." 

(3) The University Correspondence College tutors write for school- 
boys or matriculants. They parse all the hard words ; they tell us on the 
first line that fj«ouev is a present form with a past sense, and so forth; 
but their work, though rudimentary, is sound and sensible. Some- 
thing might have been said of the prosody, e.y., the c:esuraless lines. 
Surely émei£ei, in 52, has a middle, not a passive, force. 

Homer's Odyssey, Book .X//. Edited ty R. A. MINCKWI7z. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Though this book is intended for use in schools, the editor is careful 
to say that it aims rather at those who read “ for the enjoyment of beauty 
of thought and expression than for purposes of grammatical exploita- 
tion.” With this view, there comes, first, a short estimate of Homer’s 
claims upon our gratitude, then a brief abstract of the story of each 
book, I. to XII. jnclusive), and then the text excellently printed. 
Then come notes with pictures here and there—like currants in a 
cake—of bow, arrow, quiver, ship, and spears, followed by a careful 
vocabulary and ‘‘ word-groups”—a new feature, at least to men of 
middle age. 


A Brief Survey of British History. By GEORGE TOWNSEND 
WARNER, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Harrow School. With Maps and Plans. 
(Blackie. ) 

This book is not intended to be taken as a complete History on a 
small scale. The author, who has experience as to the needs of young 
scholars, tells us that, instead of laying down a preliminary groundwork 
of facts and dates, we should teach them the connexion of events. He 
wishes us to begin by teaching them English history scientifically, and 


thinks that more stress should at once be laid on the sequence of cause 
and effect than on mere facts. Accordingly, his ‘‘ Survey ” consists ofa 
series of chapters each dealing with some ‘‘ chain of events,” his work 
being divided according to subjects rather than reigns, and therefore 
not strictly following chronological order. For example, after a chapter 
on ''Scottish Independence," which ends with the early years of 
Edward III., he goes on with a chapter on the ** Hundred Years’ 
War" as far as the Battle of Beaugé, and then goes back to the 
* Black Death and the Serfs." His book, which is carried down to 
the Fashoda incident, is far and away ahead of most short histories fur 
school use. In spite of the simplicity with which it is written, it shows 
many indications that the author has a scholarly acquaintance with his 
subject. His sentences are easy, forcible, and well turned, and, so far 
as its composition is concerned, his book is far more fitted to be read 
aloud in class than most of the ** Historical Readers" which we have 
come across. Whether such a book is the best for beginners is another 
matter. We do not ourselves think that it is. Interest in history is, we 
believe, most commonly awakened in young minds by stories and 
details about men and women, and the memory is aided by keeping the 
divisions by reigns—a far sounder system than many people have been 
inclined to admit since the success of Green's ** Short History.” At 
the same time, this book should find its place in a course of historical 
teaching. It should, we think, come in after a good foundation has 
been laid by a simple continuous narrative, and the more pore 
names, characters, and incidents in English history have been fixed in 
the mind, not by the mere exercise of memory, but by appeals to the 
imaginative faculty. After the groundwork has been prepared in this 


. way, after a child has learnt enough about, say, Charles I. and Rupert, 


Cromwell, the Long Parliament, and Marston Moor, to become a little 
Cavalier or Roundhead—no matter which so long as he has learnt to 
care about the men and their causes—then let him go on to Mr. 
Warner’s book, which will teach him something of the inwardness of 
events. Nor is it unphilosophic to begin our historical teaching by 
making ‘‘the human interest" prominent. History is made up of 
human actions, for all historical progress can be resolved into action. 
The personal element should never be lost sight of. We do not say 
that Mr. Warner loses sight of it—he does not; but he does not lay 
sufficient stress upon it, especially as his book is intended for quite 
young people. His work, in itself and so far as it goes, is well done; 
but, if it is used as a foundation in teaching, very good material will be 
employed for a wrong purpose, and, possibly, with disastrous results. 


The New English Poetry Boot. A Selection from English Poems and 
Ballads, Spenser to Swinburne, with a Glossary. Edited by E. E. 
SPEIGHT. (Price Is. net. Marshall.) 

We like this latest anthology, so plain and unassuming, simplex 
munditiis, and can commend it as highly as we did the ‘* Temple 
Readers" arranged by the same editor. ‘‘ All I ask," says the 
editor, **is that the children be allowed to read without fear of the 
ordeal of examination ; that their likes and dislikes be respected, and 
that ample trust be reposed in their power of assimilation.” We 
heartily sympathize with the protest, even if, in his horror of cram, 
Mr. Speight may seem to us to have fallen into the other extreme. 
We mean that, even in the matter of poetry, a gentle compulsion is 
salutary. The average boy or girl takes no more naturally to poetry 
than he does to arithmetic or Latin declensions, and we doubt whether 
one child in a hundred would see for himself *'beauty's self" in 
Campion's ** Rose-cheeked Laura, come !"—the test poem chosen by 
the editor to illustrate his theory. Let the poem be first read to a 
class and then expounded (talked about, we would rather say) by a 
sympathetic teacher, and, lastly, learnt by heart ; then the elect, those 
who have a vein of poetry in them—say one in every five—will have 
appropriated it and be the richer for it to the end of their days. Prob- 
ably there is no real divergence between our views and the editor's ; 
only he has chosen to accentuate one aspect of the pedagogic problem. 
From our point of view, we likewise desiderate some notes. They need 
not occupy more than half-a-dozen pages ; but it would certainly add 
to the pupil's zest in studying the poems to know what manner of men 
Thoreau and Walt Whitman were, to learn the motif of Fair Helen, 
and who was the Trelawney of Hawker's ballad, and what were the 
Nicean barks of yore—the last question a poser even for some teachers. 
The selection itself shows fine taste and ripe judgment. The moderns 
—Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne—for obvious reasons, are poorly 
represented, and in a poetry book for children we should have liked 
to see more poems of action. 


Racine's Athalie. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
H. W. Eve. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Eve's name is a guarantee for thorough workmanship ; in an 
edition of his we are sure there will be no shirking of difticulties, and no 
padding. Theintroductionstarts with a comparison between the tragedies 
of Racine and of Shakespeare, then traces briefly the rise of French 
tragedy from Jodelle to Corneille, draws the contrast between Racine 
and Corneille, sums up the two periods into which Racine's life as a 
dramatist falls, and, lastly, gives the motif of ‘* Athalie” and discusses 
the principal characters of the play. All this is, in a sense, common 
form, but it is freshly and attractively’ put. Thus, the apology for 
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Racine’s conventionality hits the juste milieu. It might perhaps have 
been noticed that, in his disregard for local colour and his ana- 
chronisms, Shakespeare sins, if sin it be, no less than Racine. To the 
introduction are appended notes on the French alexandrine—a need- 
less excrescence, as it seems to us, especially since the publication of 
Prof. Spencer's class-book on French verse. Surely it is a survival of 
the unscientific stage of modern language teaching. How strange an 
excursus on the iambic metre would appear in an edition of the 
“ Agamemnon "! Mr. Eve confesses himself a metrical schismatic, 
and he has not converted us to his pæons and choriambs. He finds 
the closest parallel to the French alexandrine in an anapzestic line like 


** And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea." 


To our ear ** The queen was in her parlour eating bread and honey ” is 
a much nearer echo. This, however, in judging the edition asa whole, 
is a very small matter. The notes, die Hauptsache, leave nothing to 
desire; they are brief, pointed, and suggestive. We will give one 
illustration of this last point :—** Réparer les ruines de cet arbre séché : 
objection has been raised to the apparent mixture of metaphors. . 
There is an interesting parallel to Racine’s application of ruines to 
arbre in Tennyson’s * In Memoriam,’ Ixxv. : 


** * Ere these have clothed their branchy bowers 
With fifty Mays, thy songs are vain ; 
And what are they when these remain 
The ruin'd shells of hollow towers ?’ 


It is worth while comparing these lines, with their profusion of orna- 
ment, and Racine's simple direct statement. It is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the difference between classical and romantic poetry." Should 
it not, in justice to Tennyson, be added that his expanded metaphor 
calls up a picture that satisfies and pleases, while all that can be said 
for Racine's language is that it was not intended to be scanned too 
closely, any more than Shakespeare's **arms against a sea of troubles” ? 


Object Lessons in Geography. Part I. By DAvip Frew, B.A. 
(7x43 in., pp. 175, with Maps and Diagrams; price Is, 6d. 
Blackie.) 

Scheme D of last year's Code, dealing with ** Elementary Science and 

Geography combined," bas already given rise to a plentiful crop of 

small books designed to fulfil its requirements ; but very many of them, 

not being at all clear as to what those requirements really are, have 
given two independent but commingled courses—one in science and 
one in geography. Mr. Frew, who was formerly Headmaster of 

Merthyr Tydvil Proprietary Grammar School, has seen that this is not 

what is demanded. What we are to see to is that the science lessons 

must be lessons in science having a direct bearing on the intelligent 
study of geography—or, as we should prefer to put it, rudimentary 
informal science should take its rise in the material and the problems 
of rudimentary physical geography. Working from this point of view 
he has produced an interesting and serviceable little book, well thought 
out and carefully arranged. Our only grumble is with the mistaken 
use of the word ‘‘ experiment." A large number of the exercises so 
termed in the pages before us are not experiments at all, but merely 
statements in the concrete precisely equivalent to statements in words. 
For instance, we wish to remind our pupils of what they have seen 
after any shower—that water running down a sloping surface washes 
down the loose material on it. We take a model with a sloping sur- 
face, powder it over with fine sand, and then water it with a watering- 
pot. Ofcourse this may be made into an experiment by varying the 
slope, the material, &c., and watching results (as is indeed done later 
on), but the first process is merely a demonstration or the concrete 
expression of a fact without any idea of discovery in it. The point 
does not intrinsically matter much, however, in the present case, as 

Mr. Frew does not fall into the error common in object lessons, of 

claiming to have proved a law by a single illustration. We are, how- 

ever, surprised at this lack of precision in a book otherwise so carefully 
put uc Teachers will find much that is suggestive and useful in 
the book. 


** Prof. Meiklejohn's Series." — .4 School Geography, with special 
reference to Commerce and History. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (73(x5in., pp. viii., 
409, with Maps and Diagrams; price 2s. 6d. A. M. Holden.) 

Most of our readers are by this time acquainted with the general 
plan and character of Prof. Meiklejohn's geographies. The book 
before us is intended to come between his ‘‘ Short” and his ** New 

Geography,” and follows very much the same plan, the ** comparative 

method" being employed throughout—that is, facts are not left in 

isolation, but are compared and grouped with other facts, and thereby 
given a significance which would otherwise be lacking. Facts which 
gain nothing by being grouped in this way—such as names of bays, 
islands, &c. —are dealt with separately as a part of ** map practice." 

The diagrams are designed to show ‘‘the build"' of the various 

countries, and to be of assistance to the pupils when drawing rough 

sketch-maps. Prof. Meiklejohn has certainly a knack of collecting 

interesting information wherewith to enliven his pages, and he has a 

good eye for orderly arrangement of a page. The book is intended for 

school-children between the ages of thirteen and sixteen, and is, on 


the whole, well fitted to meet their needs, though here and there the 
information is somewhat superabundant. We must, however, say that 
we think it a mistake to begin the book with astronomical and mathe- 
matical geography. This should rather come in an appendix. It is 
hardly wanted at all in a descriptive geography of this sort ; and the 
conception of the earth as a sphere is always a difficult one for young 
pupils. Still, no one is obliged to study first what is ponies first ; and 
the book will certainly be found interesting and useful. 


Object Lessons in Geography for Standards I., II., and III. By 
T. F. G. DEXTER, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. GARLICK, B.A. 
(714 x 5 in., pp. xv., 319, illustrated with Pictures and Diagrams ; 
price 3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The aim of this book, as its title implies, is to teach the everyday 
facts of physical geography by means of models, pictures, and the 
concrete generally instead of by words. The topics are well chosen 
and satisfactorily arranged, and the demonstrations with the concrete 
and the pictures are of the right kind. Sometimes matters are dragged 
in where they are not wanted, as, for instance, the lesson on the 
“ Union Jack” at the beginning of Part III. But the book does not 
often fall into this error, and seems to us on the whole to be well 
suited to fulfil its aim. There are some useful hints on the making of 
geographical models given in the introduction, and throughout there is 
evidence that the authors are experienced teachers. In rudimentary 
work of the kind dealt with in this book the mere use of the concrete 
is not alone sufficient to make the lessons intelligible and profitable ; 
the concrete must be employed with skill and thoughtfulness and 
sympathetic imagination. Merely to use this book, and that mechanic- 
ally, will profit little ; but in the hands of a true teacher it will be found 
to be of considerable help. 

The Teaching of Geography in Switzerland and North Italy. Py JOAN 
B. REYNOLDS, B.A. (71% x5 in., pp. xii, 1123 illustrated. 
Clay & Sons.) 

This very interesting little book is the Report presented to the Court 
of the University of Wales, on a visit to Switzerland and North Italy in 
1898, as ** Gilchrist Travelling Student," by Miss Reynolds, who is an 
assistant-mistress in the Cardiff Intermediate School for Girls. Miss 
Reynolds began by giving herself six weeks' study of various documents 
and syllabuses, &c., connected with her subject at Geneva, in the 
summer of. 1897 ; and then, in 1898, for four months she travelled 
about Switzerland and a few of the larger towns of North Italy, seeing 
schools and school apparatus, watching the teaching, and consulting 
teachers and professors. She was thus able to get together a large 
amount of information, and to gain much personal experience of the 
actual working of matters geographical. The result is that. she has 
produced a little book of decided value and help to teachers and to 
school authorities. One is able to see how the various plans work, and, 
to some extent, to estimate their advantages and disadvantages. In 
Switzerland, with its excessive desire for local independence— natural 
enough in a very mountainous country—as our readers possibly know, 
every canton runs itself as a separate educational unit, with its own 
laws and code and methods of education. Miss Reynolds’s task was 
thereby made both more difficult and more interesting. In a few 
general features, of course, all the cantons agree. For instance, they 
all start with /fermatkunde, or the study of actual surroundings— 
widening and widening till it takes in the whole canton—a progress 
largely effected by numerous school excursions. But this work is done 
with such thoroughness and detail that, unfortunately, in some of the 
primary schools, the children have very little time left for the other 
cantons or Switzerland as a whole, and practically no time at all for 
foreign countries. One can imagine, moreover, the drawback to a 
family which migrates from one canton to another. There is, however, 
an abundance of other points worthy of our careful consideration, and 
most of them of our imitation. We are glad to find that Miss Reynolds 
at least ‘‘hesitates dislike” to that unscientific plan, in vogue at 
Lausanne and elsewhere, of endeavouring to make the exercise which is 
to teach geography teach language as well, and, of all plans in the 
world, by making the children answer in complete sentences— patched 
up, of course, out of the questions. Such a plan distracts attention 
from the matter in hand, and teaches an unnatural and vile form of 
expression. But Miss Reynolds does not restrict herself to primary 
schools ; she takes us also to secondary schools, colleges, and Univer- 
sities, and has something helpful to tell us about each. In particular, 
we recommend our readers to turn to what she has to say about 
geography at the University of Berne. "We also have chapters on 
school journeys and excursions, map-making and apparatus, and biblio- 
graphical appendices. In short, the Gilchrist Trustees did a very good 
stroke of business when they sent Miss Reynolds on her travels. 


The Making of Europe. By ** NEMO. (7V2x5 in., pp. 3113 price 
3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The alternative title of this book is ** A Simple Account of the 
Origin and Formation of the Principal Countries and States of Modern 
Europe." It consists of a general introduction and seventeen chapters 
on European countries, beginning with Russia and ending with Eng- 
land, these countries being dealt with one at a time. We have not 
been able to discover any reason for the order in which they have been 
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taken, nor any attempt to describe their natural bearings each on the 
others. In fact, we are given a short and rather thin sketch of the 
history of each separately, and no making of Europe at all. However, 
the book is fairly pleasant to read, and we have not noticed any serious 
inaccuracy. In schools in which the study of history goes beyond that 
of England the book may very possibly be found of use. 


Selections from the Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, from 1832 to 1855. 
With Introduction and Notes by Rev. E. C. EVERARD OWEN, 
M.A. (63^ x43% in., pp. Xxx., 133; price 2s. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Owen gives us some twenty-six of the shorter poems, together 
with selections from ** In Memoriam," ** The Princess," and ** Maud,” 
arranged in chronological order. The book is intended for use in 
schools ; and this intention has been carefully kept in mind in choosing 
the pieces. The choice is very satisfactory, and has been made with 
good judgment as well as good taste. The introduction consists partly 
of a brief life and partly of an appreciation of the poetry. Both are 
well done. The former, however, to our mind, hardly seems to be 
wanted. Such bits of biography as were required for making the 
poems intelligible might easily have been given in the notes. The 
latter—the appreciation—might, with advantage, have been three times 
as long. It is very pleasantly helpful. It might also have given 
its chief attention to the poems actually selected. The notes are brief, 
scholarly, and to the point. They not only show a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject-matter, but also that Mr. Owen does not forget 
that he is dealing with works of art, and should deal with them as such. 

His remarks will be found distinctly helpful in inducing the young 

student to feel intelligently the beauty, and. the nature of the beauty, of 

what is set before him. In other words, the book is an aid to the study 
of literature as literature. We wish it success. Mr. Owen, by the 
way, is an assistant-master in Harrow School. 
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BRITISH CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION.—On Friday, March 16, at 
the Sesame Club, Mr. Holman, H.M.I., read a very interesting paper 
on ‘Literary Inventiveness in School-Children." Mr. Holman first 
pointed out the danger of wrong development in dealing with the 
child. We may strive for a too early development of its power, or may 
leave the power dormant too long. All truest and best progress in 
education is based upon a rational use of personal individual experience. 
Literary inventiveness was a case of the mind seizing material and 
making use of it in its own way. Children were given a pattern, and 
asked to collect other matter and arrange it ina similar way. The 
judgment was active throughout. On one occasion the teacher had 
read a story which the children were about to reproduce. Mr. Holman 
asked them not to do this, but to make up something just like the 
story they had heard. Some who were still in the region of imitative- 
ness kept close to the original ; others showed more freedom in the use 
of material. The speaker read a few papers to the meeting. At other 
times children were asked to finish, to illustrate, or to parody some 
given material. These, of which some interesting examples were also 
read, required more self-dependence and originality. On another 
occasion the children, in place of a projected essay on *'* Good 
Manners,” were asked to write instead about some incident in their 
own lives illustrating politeness and courtesy. Such accounts reveal 
largely the influences which are determining children’s lives of which 
we otherwise should have little or no knowledge. Work of this 
character, and other on similar lines, show evidence of the inevitable 
aggressive activity of the mind. Teachers might in class conduct such 
an investigation as to how children’s minds work out in arithmetic—as, 
for instance, by asking them to make up the hardest problem they 
could, and work it themselves. Such material is among the best we 
can get, and the ends aimed at among the most valuable that students 
of child-nature can pursue. As regards the teacher, this way education 
lies. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


s I AM afraid I cannot answer that question without con- 
sulting my noble friend, who is at present in Ireland." 
—This apparently simple remark of Sir John Gorst was 
m greeted with laughter. It is hard to say 
Waiting. exactly why. But we are in somewhat the 
same position with regard to our readers. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s tenantry will be delighted to have 
him in Ireland, but we could wish the President of the 
Board of Education were in London ; so could we hope to 
learn the answers to some of the puzzles which are awaiting 
his Grace. In the meantime we find Sir George Kekewich 
active with circular and minute. These we deal with 
more fully lower down ; and have expressed our general 
approval. The pity is that, in a matter so closely affecting 
the national welfare, a policy of sectional issues should 
persist. The Board need not model itself upon the War 
Office. It has had a whole year of grace, and is apparently 
only now beginning to consider the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee. Has the Duke no advisers who are 
capable of formulating a broad plan? The Minute on 
Higher Primary Schools is good in itself, but it at once 
Taises a dozen questions as to the exact position of these 
schools in the general scheme. The persistent rumour that 
assigned the Assistant-Secretaryship for Secondary Educa- 
tion to a gentleman from Gwydyr House is yielding to a 
contrary rumour in reference to Oxford. We cannot 
decide while the Duke remains in Ireland, and for the 
Consultative Committee we cannot feel sure of more than 
half-a-dozen names, among which we may confidently in- 
o Mr. Henry Sidgwick and Miss E. Jones, of Notting 
ill. 


“THE policy of the present Board is, so far, following the 
lines of the old Department. When a sufficiently 
Strong representation is made on a certain point by 


sufficiently influential persons the Board 
grants the change demanded, and so we 
go on with piecemeal legislation, bit by 
bit; and each new bit requires readjustment of the other 
bits. Teachers are unanimous in favour of the proposed 
block-grant: the Minute on Higher Primary Schools is 
welcomed. But in neither is there any visible sign of a 
master-mind directing the whole so that each part may fit 
into its proper position. The new Code does not come into 
force at once, and “there is still time to arrange matters so 
that injustice shall not be done." "This is the most we can 
expect of our statesmen. The one serious injustice that 
may result is in the case of higher standards in existing 
elementary schools. It is not known whether these may 
come under the new Minute or not. The Board must 
have foreseen this difficulty ; but it will wait until it receives 
a deputation, and then will be suddenly convinced. "There 
never was a time in England when a Minister of Education 
had so splendid an opportunity as he has now and up to the 
present moment—but we will say no more. The President 
is in Ireland. We could have wished for the sake of educa- 
tion that he had passed his vacation in Scotland. 


The Policy 
of the Board. 


M R. MARSHALL JACKMAN, in the course of his 

presidential address to the delegates of the National 
Union of Teachers assembled at York, made out a clear 
case for greater security of tenure for 


Pid e teachers in elementary schools. The 
present insecurity is nothing short of 
scandalous. Many of our readers must know cases where 


the injustice has been great. The N.U.T. is called upon 


‘to give advice—so Mr. Jackman tells us—to an average of 


four applicants a day ; of these, about four every fortnight 
survived for serious investigation. It is in the smaller 
Boards and in the “one-man ” manager schools that most 
unjust dismissals occur. Mr. Jackman's arguments may be 
summarized very briefly. The Government makes all sorts 
of regulations which must be submitted to before entrance 
into the profession ; the subscription to the pension fund 
is compulsory; retirement is compulsory. The Govern- 
ment grants certificates and pensions; but, between the 
granting of the one and the payment of the other, takes at 
present no steps to see that a teacher shall continue to 
enjoy what in the one case he has earned by hard work, 
and, in the other, by his subscriptions. In fact, the pension 
scheme will force on a greater security of tenure. The 
Board cannot escape the dilemma. 


HE York Conference was generally in favour of the 
Board of Education Act ; but, in going beyond this to 
discuss the constitution of the Local Authority, the delegates 
Ad Hoc recurred to the old aZ Aoc fallacy. We 

to the fore. regreteto see this. It is true that Mr. 
Wood's motion does not suppose the con- 

tinuance of existing School Boards, but would supersede 
them by a County Board with jurisdiction over all education 
within the area. We fully endorse the hope that at some 
future date one County Authority may have complete juris- 
diction. It is on the constitution of that Authority that we 
join issue with the N.U. T. In our opinion education should 
be included within the functions of the one popularly elected 
county body. It is not that School Boards as such are 
discredited, but it is the principle of ad Aoc election that is 
discredited. The Conference also discussed the Code, with, 
in the main, a cordial agreement. Naturally one or two 
speeches were cautious. Even a gifthorse should have its 
teeth examined, in spite of a contrary proverb. And, great 
though we admit the progress shown in the new Code to 
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be, it is quite absurd to talk as if finality in educational 
organization had been, or would ever be, reached. 


[7 was a happy inspiration of Mrs. Bryant to combine 
with a domestic anniversary what may without ex- 
aggeration be called a great national celebration. The vast 

congregation which attended the jubilee 
PAESE ated service in St. Paul's Cathedral, as they 

watched the academic procession marching 
up the aisle, as they joined in the special thanksgiving 
prayer composed by the Master of Trinity, as they listened 
to Dr. Farmer's spirited anthems, and still more as they 
followed the argument of the Archbishop's closely reasoned 
sermon, must have been conscious that they were not only 
commemorating the foundation of the Frances Mary Buss 
Schools, but also returning thanks to God for all the benefits 
to the education of women during the half-century 1850- 
1900. Dr. Temple's sermon, of which we give elsewhere 
an abstract, we have heard contemptuously described as 
an arid display of dialectics, a prize essay, a great oppor- 
tunity missed. That his Grace should not, even by a 
passing allusion, have referred to the noble woman whose 
name stood first in the bidding prayer was indeed, in our 
judgment, a regrettable omission ; but to hear in high places 
sound doctrine on a subject whereon our University and 
Church authorities are mostly obscurantists or Laodiceans 
was a rare treat. The Archbishop would give women a 
fair field with no artificial barriers, and that is all that 
women ask or desire. 


THE answers received to the circular sent out by the 
Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference show an 
almost unanimous desire on the part of public-school 
x masters to encourage military training as a 
5 e rre recognized part of the edu The 
Drill Sergeant, main difficulty that presents itself is to find 
the right sort of men for instructors. If 
there happens to be a military enthusiast on the staff, the 
cadet corps flourishes spontaneously ; if a stranger, unless 
exceptionally sympathetic, be employed, the corps will 
languish, and compulsory drill will be regarded as an odious 
imposition. Obvious as this first principle may appear, it 
is strangely ignored in a recent leader in the G/oée, which 
urges the appointment of efhcignt drill instructors for all 
primary schools, on the ground that the habit of submitting 
to discipline will be thereby acquired, and “that is, by 
universal admission, the very teaching which our element- 
ary educational system chiefly fails to give.” The writer is 
evidently unaware that drill, either physical or military, is 
taken in all schools under the London School Board, with 
the best results. The introduction of the drill sergeant 
would in all probability not improve military drill, and 
would certainly be liable to impair school discipline, 
a fortiori, in the case of secondary schools. 


~ OMETHING was said in a recent issue about the war 

from an educational point of view, and it seems to 
some of us that there is still something to be said. Any 
one who has ever tried to teach has been 
disheartened and amazed to find how slow 
are boys to learn and how ready to forget. 
Perhaps one teacher has found solace in the words of a 
wise man uttered years ago in this connexion: “ Progress is 
a very subtle thing." It is to be hoped that Lord Roberts 
is, in addition to all else, a bit of a. philosopher, for, if not, 
his patience must be strained to near the snapping point. 
Some of his officers seem to be as slow to learn as any 
schoolboys. Even before Christmas, General Buller ex- 


Schools and 
Scouting. 


pressed a Didymean hope that some of his officers would 
learn in course of time the need of careful scouting, and 
there were sanguine people who fancied that the time had 
come; but recent incidents go to prove that the simple 
lesson is not learnt. Men still go gaily into ambuscades 
while the scouts come on behind, just as in England it is 
no uncommon thing to meet a panting, puffing engine on 
the highway while the herald, who is supposed—and paid— 


to walk before it, walks behind it with his red flag furled. 


He is safe enough, and so are the scouts; but it seems 
scarcely fair that men should fling away the lives or liberty 
of others, even if they like to fling away their own. We 
make no idol of the Staff College and do not expect too 
much of education ; but an ambush is as old as Ai, and 
might be looked for—even in South Africa. 


HAT is the cost of a school cadet corps? This is a 
question that many a headmaster is asking just now. 
The Incorporated Association, rising boldly on a wave ot 
public opinion, has issued a whip to its 
proe members urging that all schools should at 
once share in the movement for national 
defence by starting or developing a cadet corps. Many 
schools will certainly respond, and so long as care is taken 
to avoid the supremacy of the crude militarism against 
which one of our bishops had issued a timely warning, 
nothing but good can result. Especially in town day 
schools, where playing fields are hard to come at, will 
the drill and rifle shooting be a valuable physical training. 
The cost, of course, varies with circumstances. The 
school may already possess a drill sergeant who is an 
efficient instructor. Ground can probably be obtained 
free. Rifles are supplied by the Government. Uniforms 
and ammunition remain. An annual subscription of Zt 
would probably suffice ; though this would not include the 
expense of entering for competitions. In the latter case 
perhaps £6 a head would be needed. Would that all 
schools were as fortunate as the City of London. The 
Lord Mayor has promptly placed Z,6oo at the disposal of 
the school for the formation of a corps. We shall be 
glad to receive from any our readers specific information 
as to cost in different grades of schools. 


f MENTARY teachers of both sexes appear content 
to work together in one association—the National 
Union of Teachers. This is not the case with teachers in 
secondary schools. There is an Assistant- 

e A ng Masters’ Association and an Association of 
Assistant-Mistresses. The only differences 

we have been able to discover between the constitution of 
the two bodies is that the first is open to teachers both in 
public and private schools, whereas it appears that the 
second only admits mistresses of public schools to ordinary 
membership. The A.A.M. was incorporated in 1897, but 
the A.M.A. has not yet received its certificate. In the 
articles of association of the Mistresses is a clause which 
permits it to “amalgamate, if deemed advisable, with any 
association or body having objects altogether or in part 
similar to those of this Association.” When will this clause be 
taken advantage of? Both the associations in question have 
identical aims, ze, to promote the welfare of assistant- 
teachers and the cause of education generally. Is there 
any reason why they should not unite their efforts? Perhaps 
there is. If so, we should be much interested to hear it. 
Recognition of the need of closer union in the teaching 
profession is becoming stronger every day, and it seems to 
us that the Assistant-Mistresses and the Assistant-Masters 
would lose nothing by co-operation. One might, and 
perhaps with even more force, ask why the Headmasters’ 
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Conference and the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters remain two Kings of Brentford smelling at one 


rose. Doubtless there are good reasons of State, but they 
do not appear on the surface. We might go further, and 
ask But it will suffice for the present if our curiosity 


with regard to our first query is satisfied. 


HE Association of Assistant-Masters has done valuable 
work during the last eight years in persistently calling 
public attention to the grievance of insecurity of tenure. 
Until recently this agitation seemed but 
a crying aloud in the wilderness. Then 
came the “Grantham case.” The publicity 
accorded to it, and the many leading articles written upon 
it, showed the times were becoming ripe. Then—fortu- 
nately for the cause, though unfortunately for the individuals 
ccncerned—came the ‘‘Alleyn’s case." This, as our readers 
know, has for its most remarkable aspect the enormous 
amount of public concern that it has aroused. Almost 
every public body in London that can by hook or crook 
deal with educational matters has had a motion on Alleyn’s 
School on its agenda paper. But, as we hinted two months 
ago, the London County Council is destined to prove the 
most powerful advocate of the rights of assistant-masters. 
It is not, some readers may be surprised to learn, the 
Technical Education Board which has been the first to 
move, but the Corporate Property Committee. So in- 
fluential is this Committee, and so convincing is the report 
on this subject which it has issued, that the Charity 
Commissioners or their successors cannot but lend an ear. 
We wish we had space to quote the full report. 


Tenure 
Again. 


MI R. LYTTELTON congratulated teachers some while 
» back on the fact that necessary reforms were being 
initiated and worked from within the profession. and were 
Assi not the result of outside pressure. The 
ssistant and . : 
Head. question of security of tenure must, how- 
ever, fall without Mr. Lyttelton's list. 
Since, some years ago, Dr. Scott's efforts failed, assistant- 
masters have had no help in this matter from the associa- 
tions of their chiefs. "There would seem to be three classes 
of headmasters from this point of view. There are those 
who see no need for change because their staffs already 
enjoy a practical security. ‘There are those—a very large 
class—who oppose all change on the familiar ground that 
the headmaster alone is responsible, and therefore he must 
choose his own tools (to use Mr. Almond's word), and 
must be free to cast them aside when he likes. "This view 
is supported by Charity Commissioners, governing bodies, 
and by tradition. That it has no sound basis has been 
demonstrated often enough. The third class—unfortunately 
few, and scarcely able to make its voice heard— believes that 
there is no more divine right about a secondary headmaster 
in England than there is about a primary headmaster all 
the world over, or secondary headmaster in every country 
but England. Such men believe that only by giving an 
assistant a reasonable feeling of security can they get good 
work done and honest independent “ tools" as opposed to 
the servile or the openly hostile assistant. These views 
will prevail, and indeed are already beginning to prevail. 


"THE examiner in French to the Society of Arts has 

made use of some of the suggestions we offered him 
in the early months of last year. His papers this year are 
far less open to adverse criticism. We 


DAS IA notice only one playful conundrum of the 
Certificates. old type, and we cannot take serious 


objection to it. In a long paper no candi- 
date would be ploughed because he did not happen to 


remember “the one noun in -went which is feminine.” But 
we may, perhaps, assume that the reign of the present 
examiner—who is sufficiently wanting in professional eti- 
quette to recommend his own books—will soon be over. 
It is announced that vast changes are proposed by the 
Council of the Society. The examinations in ‘commercial 
subjects "—and the word “commercial” includes, of course, 
modern languages—are to be entirely changed, and, to 
some extent, we believe, amalgamated with the examinations 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. Certificates of 
three grades are proposed: the lowest for children at 
evening continuation schools ; the intermediate for students 
at polytechnics and technical institutes; and the highest for 
candidates who have spent two or three years at a higher 
commercial school. If these changes are well carried out, a 
very useful examination will be instituted. 


N OW that the adjective “stupid " has been freely applied 

to our officers in South Africa, attention is necessarily 
drawn to the training that these officers receive in their 
earlier years. The opinion which the “ man 
in the street "—-in this case the member of 
Parliament— has of Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst may be gauged by the loud laughter that greeted the 
official reply to a malicious question as to whether Lord 
Roberts had passed through Sandhurst. "We believe that 
none of our successful generals has had the training which 
the War Office now demands. But the real evil comes 
earlier than Sandhurst. Mr. Gilkes, in a letter to the Zimes, 
has put his finger on the weak spot. Every master of an 
Army class knows that the moment a boy joins that class 
his education stops and his cramming begins. It is a matter 
of common experience that the Army candidate refuses, 
and, as matters stand, perhaps reasonably refuses, any 
intellectual exercise that cannot be definitely and obviously 
turned into marks. “It is only," says Mr. Gilkes, “when 
a boy's faculties are drawn out into energy that he will be 
able to play his part properly in life; . . . it is peculiarly 
difficult to draw out the faculties of boys in an Army class." 
Let the War Office look to it. They have had already 
plenty of advice from our best public schools. 


Tactics and 
Book-Learning. 


ee Board of Education has issued a circular to managers 
and teachers of rural elementary schools which is 
phrased in such a way that we might almost think it is based 
upon a perusal of our columns during the 
last two years. Needless to say, we approve 
—with one reservation. We find a vague- 
ness, a tendency to generalization about 
the circular which may cause it to have no greater effect 
upon the rural teacher than water has upon a duck’s back. 
The teacher needs more detail as to how he may carry out 
the changes proposed. ‘‘ Education should be more con- 
sonant with the environment of the scholars "—a beautiful 
phrase : we have used it ourselves. In fact teachers are to 
discourse intelligently on all and every subject. This is a 
programme of glorified object lessons. It is excellent— 
when you find the teacher who can carry it out. But it 
needs considerable knowledge to give an elementary object 
lesson, and we fear lest the arid books at present in vogue 
may be used for manya long year. The Board, however, 
offers to send specimen lessons on application, and urges 
teachers to frame others on the model supplied. ‘rhe 
circular carefully avoids the pitfall of suggesting any pro- 
fessional training in practical agriculture. A teacher living 
in sympathetic harmony with Nature and skilled in observ- 
ing her simple phenomena will make much of this circular. 
But the town-bred teacher may rub his eyes and wonder. 


Intelligent 
Discourse for 
Rural Infants. 
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M? J. S THORNTON—always the eager apologist 
of the private school—has a somewhat interesting 
letter in the Zīmes, in the course of which he shows 
that during the last few years the out- 
Ale inda look has become distinctly more pro- 
mising for efficient private schools than 
was the case at the date of publication of the Royal Com- 
missioners’ Report. This is, as we have before pointed out, 
undoubtedly true. Without wishing to follow in the exact 
tracks of Denmark, whose example is so often held up 
for our admiration, without wishing to establish people's 
high schools on the Danish model, where, so far as we 
gather, young people spend a few months in the enjoyment 
of a sort of intellectual ‘‘ Extension” picnic, we are fully 
prepared to urge—and we do so in union with all the main 
associations of teachers—that the Board of Education, or the 
Local Authority to be established, must, in considering the 
amount of educational facility in a given district, take into 
consideration all private schools that are willing to be 
included in the general scheme, and which are willing to 
allow their drains to be examined and their efficiency to be 
tested. Just as on a lower grade the so-called voluntary 
school will hold its own so on the secondary plane the 
private school which is needed, and which will come into 
line with the county scheme, is safe from molestation or 
undue competition. 


[T would seem as if the influence of Sir John Gorst’s 
humour was still felt at Whitehall. For the past few 
years the old Department has been consistently endeavouring 
The Higher to confine the aspirations of School Boards 
Primary Minute. within the strict limits of the, Elementary 
Education Acts, and the draft of the pro- 
posed new Code issued in March was generally taken to 
imply a further menace to what are called * higher-grade " 
schools. The Schoel Boards and the School Board Chronicle 
raged furiously, and scarcely is the ink dry on protests and 
leading articles when the Board issues a Minute officially 
recognizing higher-grade schools, under the title of “ higher 
elementary,” and promising a grant which, including 
the fee-grant, may rise to £5 per scholar in the highest 
standard. The Board must have known the clamour that 
would be raised, and have kept this Minute up their 
sleeves as a final trump. It is, besides, no small joke to 
establish officially schools which have existed for many 
years, at first with the connivance of, and later in spite of, 
the Department. But all’s well that ends well, and we 
sincerely trust this Minute will put an end to the present 
internecine warfare, which continues in spite of the con- 
cordat signed some three years ago by representatives of 
the Headmasters’ Association sitting in council with members 
of the Association of Higher-Grade and Organized Science 
Schools. 


N R. LYULPH STANLEY'S advocacy of the London 
School Board is so keen, and his distrust of the 
Board of Education so deep, that he sees danger lurking 
Hr: Stanle even in these gifts. And we agree that 
on the Minute. the Minute needs a commentary. Some 
higher-grade schools can at present earn 

45 ahead or more from South Kensington. Are they to 
be forced into the position of higher elementary schools in 
connexion with Whitehall? Or does the Board con- 
template a new grade of school, leaving the present schools 
of science untouched? These are questions which Mr. 
Stanley and many others would like to see answered. 
Another point which is not made clear by the Minute is 
of equal importance. Is the higher primary to rise organic- 
ally out of the primary school, as, in our opinion, it should 


do ; or is it to be carried on in a separate building? In: 
the latter case the distinction would be mainly social, and 
this would be lamentable. One thing is clear—the teacher 
in a higher primary school is not to spend any part of the 
school hours in duties not connected with the school— 
ie, in teaching lower standards. But the Minute com- 
mends itself to us as an honest attempt to deal with a 
difficulty, and we hope a little explanation from the Board 
will make it possible for all parties alike to accept it with 
good will. 


"THOSE who are familiar with the inner history of the 

A.M.A. will remember the dismay that was felt when 
the first Honorary Secretary, Mr. Montgomery, accepted a 
headmastership. But a capable successor 
was found in Mr. Swinstead, who has, 
with great devotion, carried on a labour 
which is becoming more onerous each 
year. Acting upon medical advice, Mr. Swinstead has 
now been compelled, on the ground of health, to resign. 
And, although the first feeling is naturally one of keen 
regret, we cannot doubt that some one else will be found 
capable of continuing the good example set. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that, as the Association in- 
creases in membership and activity, the work of the 
Secretary increases in equal ratio. Assistant-masters are 
not men of considerable leisure during term time, and it 
may be that the limit of honorary service is now reached, 
and that money must be found to pay for the full time of 
a secretary if the work is to develop in a fitting manner. 
Such a course involves not only a salary, but also the rent 
of an office ; and the importance of finding just the right 
man cannot be over-estimated. We venture to suggest 
that the Association is strong enough to double its sub- 
scription and pay for secretarial work. 


The Assistant- 
Masters' 
Association. 


T is rumoured that the Senatus Academicus of the- 


University of St. Andrews are reconsidering (he St. 


Andrews degree for women; and it is certainly high time. 
8t. Andrews _ for it to be either ended or mended. The. 


Degree present diploma is headed “L.L.A. Ex- 
for Women. 


Arts.” If ‘Literate in Arts” is the official title, for what 
does the “L.L.” stand? We had always supposed that it 
meant “Lady Literate”; but this interpretation has been. 
authoritatively denied, and we are glad that it is so, for 
* Lady Literate” strikes us as no less ridiculous than 
“ B.A., Esq.” But what, then, does it mean? And there 
is a larger question which we hope the Senate will face. 
Does not the experience of Oxford and Cambridge—in fact 
of every British University—show that the time has passed 
when separate examinations and separate degrees or 


diplomas were a boon to women? Learning has no sex; 


though Mrs. Browning in pre-education days did talk of 
* women's Greek." 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE National Union of Teachers, at their thirty-first annual confer- 
ence, resolved that the County Educational Authority should be a county 
School Board elected on the parochial register for the same areas as the 
County Council, the Authority for the administrative County of London 
being the School Board for London. The ad Aoc solution of the Local 
Authority problem dies hard. Unification of control, both as regards 
the central and local administration, is, most people will admit, a desir- 
able object to have in view. But it should be possible to achieve this. 
object without attempting to perpetuate the objectionable expedient— 
necessarily adopted before this country had an intelligible.system of 


amination for Women," and it certifies. 
that the candidate “ has obtained the Title of Literate in. 
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local government—of creating special Authorities for special purposes. 
Tbe unpopularity of education, as a public question, is largely due to 
the fact that hitherto it has not been a public question at all. It has 
been a private question, a class question, a denominational question ; 
but it has never taken its place, as a matter of public concern and re- 
sponsibility, in line with other interests of the commonwealth. And, it 
might have been thought, the National Union of Teachers would be the 
last body to favour a proposal to dissociate educational progress from 
civic patriotism. 


ANOTHER scheme for the constitution of Authorities to deal with 
secondary (including technical) education has been presented to the 
executive of the County Councils Association. In brief, the proposal 
of the scheme is to constitute Authorities, consisting in administrative’ 
counties of a bare majority of the Council, one-third of the remainder 
being appointed by the Central Authority, the rest being co-opted by 
those already chosen. In county boroughs the third of the minority 
would be appointed by the School Board instead of by the Central 
Authority. These Authorities, it is suggested, should administer the 
** Customs and Excise” residue, and in county boroughs—but not in 
**administrative counties"—have power to issue a precept upon the 
Borough Council for a sum not exceeding a penny rate. This scheme 
also proposes to divide the adminstrative county into convenient local 
areas for executive purposes, subject to the condition that every non- 
county borough shall be a separate local area unless it determines 
otherwise. The ** Authorities " in these smaller areas would be con- 
stituted in non-county boroughs on precisely the same lines as an 
Authority in a county borough, except that they would administer 
Imperial and other funds under the «is of the County Authority. 


THE county '*School Board" proposal of the National Union of 
Teachers is, of course, due to the deliberate, and certainly sincere, 
conviction of that body that the educational salvation of this country 
is to be effected by making a single Authority responsible for all 
grades and branches of public teaching. On the other hand, the 
scheme placed before the County Councils Association by Mr. H. E. 
Clare is obviously drawn to conciliate School Boards and non- 
county boroughs. But, although the two proposals differ almost 
entirely, the objection to be urged against that of the N.U.T. is 
equally applicable to that put forward by Mr. Clare. His scheme, it 
will be observed, sets up bodies independent of the civic Authority, 
with limited power of ‘‘ precept.” Consequently, whatever its merits 
may be in some respects, the proposal stands condemned at the 
outset, if we are to regard our machinery of local government as 
adequate to do the work for which it was brought into existence. 


'* ONE Authority for a given area, s#/timately responsible for all civic 
pur »” is the logical interpretation of the Local Government Acts. 
If this plain fact be recognized, and acted upon, the many admirable 
resolutions and the many plausible schemes would cease to perplex the 
layman or distress the expert. The time must surely come when the 
Education Bill of 1896 will be seen to have been an effort of high 
inge E defeated, not on its merits, but by the clamour of 
contending factions. School Boards, it is always to be remembered, 
are a survival of the pre-local government era, when special bodies 
were created, as occasion demanded, for particular functions. It would 

an important step in the direction of the desires of the National 
Union for ** one Authority " for School Boards in boroughs to survive 
as standing committees of the Municipal Council. With the same, 
or another, ‘‘standing committee” responsible for education *'other 
than elementary," questions of correlation, co-ordination, delimitation, 
and the like cease to present difficulties. 


THE fundamental defect of Mr. Clare's scheme—if it be regarded 
from the point of view of local government—renders discussion of its 
details impossible. At the same time, if an Authority, originating with, 
but independent of, the civic Authority, be granted, his suggestions as 
to its constitution are, perhaps, reasonable. The same may not be 
said, however, of the proposal—made in deference to the noa-county 
boroughs—to dissipate administrative responsibility. 


IT was bound to come. It is in the county of Bucks that,under the name 
of '* technical instruction," public funds are expended in the training 
of brass bands. And from the playing of bands to matters military is 
only a short step. The County Council of Berks recently resolved: 
** That it be suggested to the County Councils Association that appli- 
cation should be made to the Science and Art Department to sanction 
instruction in the use of the rifle as a subject of technical instruction." 
The County Councils Association ‘‘shelved” the question. It will 
be interesting to know what the Board of Education (South Kensington) 
has to say about it when, in the fullness of time, it is submitted. 


AT the annual meeting of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Secondary and Technical Education, on the 6th ult., a resolution was 


roposed by Mr. H. Hobhouse, M.P., and seconded by Sir Philip 
Manus: “ That the time has now arrived for further legislation for 
completing the organization of secondary education upon the general 
lines recommended by the recent Royal Commission." The Associa- 
tion's excellent report, which, as Sir William Hart-Dyke, M.P., said, 
** was deserving of the attention of every member of the Government, ` 
will be referred to next month. 


A VALUABLE report on experiments with crops and stock in the 
counties of Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland during the 
season 1899 has been issued by Prof. W. Somerville. Various problems 
of immediate practical interest to farmers are exhaustively dealt with. 
It may be noted that an important development in connexion with the 
manurial demonstrations has been a botanical analysis to ascertain the 
influence of different fertilizers on the herbage of grass land. One 
hundred and sixty-four samples were dealt with, and their separation 
into the constituent plants occupied the time of two assistants for four 
months. 


SIR PHILIP MAGNUS ON MANUAL TRAINING.* 


Lt is now two years since I had the honour of presiding 

at your annual meeting. During that time there have 
been no startling changes to record in the important branch 
of education in which you are engaged. Steady progress has 
been made in bringing manual training within the curriculum 
of all primary schools. The early efforts in this direction appear 
to have had for their object little more than the teaching of 
the use of tools to some of the children of our elementary 
schools, and it was thought that the main object of the in- 
struction was to give such children a taste for handicraft as 
distinct from clerical pursuits. It is now recognized that these 
early efforts were only an indication of the great educational 
movement which was agitating all our methods of instruction, a 
movement affecting the teaching of all subjects by utilizing 
manual and muscular impressions in the acquisition and 
retention of knowledge. 

Nothing is more striking than the influence exercised by 
manual training in modifying our conceptions of the aim and 
purpose and methods of education generally. It has been the 
means of changing to a great extent the character of the teach- 
ing not only in our primary, but also in our secondary, schools, 
and even in the Universities. It has removed from us the 
reproach that our education is “too bookish.” It has added 
the shop to the laboratory and class-room as an essential part 
of a well equipped school. It has shown us that what we call 
* facility for learning " depends not so much upon the capacity 
for passively receiving knowledge as upon the active exercise 
of our several faculties in acquiring it. This alone implies a 
great change in the methods of teaching. It discourages the 
old system of repression and enforcement of silence in the class- 
room, so painful to the pupil, and substitutes the Froebelian 
rule of utilizing all spontaneous activity, and of directing it on 
lines productive of serviceable aptitudes. What is now under- 
stood by the phrase “learning by doing" is the lesson that 
manual training has taught us. It is applicable to all sorts of 
subjects, to the teaching of geometry, arithmetic, geography, 
and even to history and language. It has entirely revolutionized 
the methods of science-teaching. When, owing to the suc- 
cession of new discoveries and their bearing upon ordinary life- 
interests, the necessity of introducing science into our schools 
was first realized, the acquisition of knowledge as to facts was 
regarded as an end in itself of sufficient importance, apart 
altogether from the value of the study as a mental discipline. 
Much of the science teaching of a few years since was little 
more than the satisfaction of the learner's curiosity with respect 
to the more startling wonders of the Universe. It furnished 
information as to the phenomena of Nature, but failed to educate 
in the true sense of the word. Only recently has the reason 
been discovered of the too evident failure of science lessons to 
give that all-round training of the faculties which the old learn- 
ing provided. And we owe it largely to the experience gained 
in the workshop that the discovery has been made, and that 
the methods of science-teaching have been entirely changed. 

New developments of education involve new methods. 
When the stores of Greek and Roman learning were first open 


* Presidential Address at Annual Conference of National Association 
of Manual Training Teachers, April 19; 1900. 
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to the world, the portal to the new knowledge was through the 
Greek and Latin languages. These languages thus becamethe 
chief instruments of education, and the old writers on education 
devoted their attention almost exclusively to the discussion of 
the best methods of teaching those ancient tongues. The Eng- 
lish philosopher Locke was one of the first great writers on the 
subject to protest against the undue prominence asssigned to 
theteaching of two dead languages. It was he who broke the 
traditional practice of making exercises in memory the main 
instrument of education, and emphasized the fact that the form- 
ation of useful habits, and the training of all the faculties 
mental, moral, and physical, was the true aim of education. It 
was Locke, too, who, writing about the education of the so- 
called “ gentleman "—of one who was not intended to earn his 
living by manual labour—pointedly said : “1 would have him 
learn a trade—a manual trade.” Locke was followed by 
Rousseau and others, and more recently by Herbert Spencer, 
who all realized the importance of going direct to Nature for 
instruction, of substituting things for books, of cultivating ob- 
servation rather than memory, and of exercising each organ of 
perception in acquiring knowledge. 

No one prehaps realized more clearly the value of manual work 
as a means of instruction, and as a discipline in the formation of 
mental and moral habits, than our American kinsman Emerson ; 
and to-day there is no country where workshop exercises are 
more thoughtfully utilized in the general scheme of education 
than in the United States. The influence of Emerson as an 
exponent of educational theory has never yet been fully recog- 
nized. Scattered among his essays are many pregnant passages 
full of sound sense and meaning, and helpful to the eager and 
earnest student ; but on no one subject is he more suggestive, 
more informing, more stimulating, than on the moral value to 
the individual of manual work. In his essay on * Man the 
Reformer,” he tell us: * The need of manual labour is one 
which never grows obsolete, and which is inapplicable to no 
one. We must have a basis for our higher accomplishments, our 
delicate attainments of poetry and philosophy in the work of our 
hands ; we must have an antagonism in the tough world for all 
the variety of our spiritual faculties, or they will not be born. 
Manual labour is the study of the external world. The advan- 
tages of riches remain with him who procured them, but not 
with the heir.” And, pursuing this thought through a tangle of 
ideas in the manner peculiar to Emerson, he goes on to com- 
pare the intellectual and moral gain of those who create or 
produce with that of those who acquire only what others have 
produced ; and then he pertinently asks : “ Is it possible that I 
who get indefinite quantities get a fair share of exercise to my 
faculties?” and he answers his own question by saying : “ They 
have got the education, I only the commodity." 

In this short passage is stated and illustrated the essential 
principle that gives to manual work its true educational signific- 
ance. “It is they who labour with their own hands who get the 
education, not I who acquire the results. What he says about 
commodities or the product of labour is equally true of know- 
ledge, the result of investigation and research. The real 
education is with those who produce it and not with those who 
obtain it second-hand from teachers or from books. It is not 
so much the possession of knowledge as the ability to acquire 
it that makes a man wise, intelligent, and resourceful. 

This, then, is the moral of manual training. It is this that 
gives to the special branch of education in which you are 
engaged its great interest and possibilities. You have to show, 
and to exemplify in showing, that the faculties of mind and 
body may be exercised and usefully developed by lessons at the 
bench and at the desk. You have to show that, *in bodying 
forth the forms of things" so that they correspond, and corre- 
spond exactly, with mental images, clearly and definitely 
expressed, the senses and the intellect may receive that special 
kind of training which conduces to accurate perception and 
clear judgment, and which we call Education. You have to 
make your manual training what Emerson says it is, “the study 
of the external world," the means of bringing into close and 
intelligent relation the spiritual cravings of the child and the 
physical relations that surround him. It is in the endeavour to 
mould matter into form and shape that we learn to know it as 
it is, its qualities and properties, and in the effort to gain such 
knowledge we cannot fail to make some advance in the study 
of the external world. “The law of Nature is: Do the thing 
and you shall have the power, but they who do not the thing 


have not the power"—this is a suitable inscription for every 
manual training class-room. 

I have tried, rather by reference to the writings of others than 
by repeating what I have said to you before, briefly to indicate 
the intrinsic value and inner meaning of manual training. I 
want you to see that hand-work is an essential part of modern 
education, and that it is in the primary school, where children 
at an early age come under your influence, that habits may be 
formed of life-long service. On the methods you employ, on 
the zeal and energy you display, on the spirit you throw into 
your teaching, will depend the results you are able to achieve. 
For this reason, it is a matter of the utmost importance that 
those who are entrusted with this special branch of education 
shall be well trained, expert teachers, fully realizing the possi- 
bilities of their instruction, eager and earnest in their work. 

To me, personally, nothing is more gratifying than the re- 
collection of the part, although a humble one, I was permitted to 
take, now some few years since, in encouraging and helping 
forward the movement in favour of manual teaching. It was 
after my first inspection of French schools in the winter of 1881 
that I began to realize the enormous advantages to be gained 
by making manual instruction a part of ordinary school edu- 
cation. From that time my interest in the subject never 
flagged. In 1886, at the Birmingham Meeting of the British 
Association, I strongly advocated the introduction of workshop 
training into our elementary schools, and 1 gave details as to 
its methods and probable cost; and, soon after, | was called 
upon to advise the well known Joint Committee of the London 
School Board and of the City Guilds on the equipment of 
certain schools belonging to the Board as centres of workshop 
training. The first lesson on the subject was given in January, 
1888, and the six schools which were then opened provided ac- 
commodation for 580 pupils. In 1890 the subject was first 
introduced into the Code ; and the number of pupils now re- 
ceiving manual instruction under the School Board of London 
alone exceeds 41,000, whilst bench accommodation is found for 
52,800 children. 

The question of the training of teachers in manual work is 
one to which the City Guilds Institute has given very careful 
consideration. It is evidently useless to devise the most 
scientific scheme of lessons unless teachers can be found who 
are capable of giving instruction— not mechanically after the 
letter, but intelligently according to the spirit, of such scheme. 
The want of capable and efficient teachers is the great source 
of difficulty in giving effect to the excellent suggestions which 
recently appeared in a circular issued by the new Board of 
Education in connexion with the practical teaching to be 
given in our rural schools. The City Guilds early realized this 
fact in the case of manual training, and already, in 1886, a 
class was started at the Central Technical College, under the 
able direction of Prof. Unwin, for the instruction of teachers, 
and since then the Institute's scheme has been adopted in 
more than a hundred and fifty manual training centres. The 
Institute's certificate, as you know, is eagerly sought after. It 
is valued because it indicates that the holder of it has not only 
passed two difficult examinations comprising bench-work, 
drawing, and the principles and practical methods of teaching, 
but has previously undergone, in most cases, a two years' course 
of training. It is satisfactory to know that, notwithstanding the 
onerous conditions of qualification, over two thousand persons 
have been registered by the Institute as qualified to instruct 
elementary-school children in workshop practice. Within the 
last month Sir George Kekewich, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, received a deputation of your members, who were 
desirous of drawing his attention to the importance of securing 
properly trained teachers for this particular branch of instruction. 
There is only too much fear that, unless the teachers have been 
well trained, and unless the results of their training have been 
tested by properly conducted examinations, the teaching may 
degenerate from the high level of intellectual discipline to rule- 
of-thumb methods of workshop practice. The deputation 
further pointed out the necessity of reducing the size of the 
classes, so that not more than twenty pupils shall be placed 
under one instructor. The new Code contains a useful pro 
vision for restricting the number of pupils receiving instruction 
under one teacher to twenty-four. "This is a step in the right 
direction ; but itisfelt that twenty would be a better limit, seeing 
the importance, indeed the necessity, of individual teaching, if 
manual training is to answer its full purpose in ordinary educa- 
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tion. And there was another matter to which your representa- 
tives referred, and that was the advantage of closely associating 
drawing with bench-work. This also is mentioned in the new 
Code, but not with sufficient definiteness or distinctness. It 
is felt by those best acquainted with the subject that half the 
value of the drawing lessons is lost unless the drawing special 
to the bench-work is taught by the workshop instructor. These 
may appear to some of us comparatively small points in 
method ; but they are of real value in making the teaching 
educationally sound and serviceable. I am sure the members 
of this Association who formed that deputation went away 
satisfied that their suggestions were thankfully and sympathetic- 
ally received, and that next year’s Code will, in all probability, 
bear evidence of the results of their visit to the Department at 
Whitehall. 

To all who have taken part in the educational controversies 
of recent years, the new Code comes as the fruition of much 
earnest effort. It is difficult to realize the extent to which the 
intellectual training of our children has suffered from the 
encouragement given to superficial teaching by means of money 
grants for specific subjects, and the worst feature of the system 
was the fact, that the children who suffered most were the 
most gifted and the most capable—those who were able to 
earn most by passing examinations in the largest number of 
special subjects. All this vanishes under the new Code, and 
a final blow has been struck at the thirty-year-old system of 
payment by results. Very soon we shall have heard the last of 
school-children earning money grants by the precocious exhibi- 
tion of unassimilated knowledge on a variety of different 
subjects. Gradually, under the new Code, it will become the 
aim of the schoolmaster to train his pupils in the ways of wisdom 
instead of stocking their memory with scraps of information. 
He will realize that the results of his teaching should extend 
beyond the class-room or examination room to the outer world 
of practical life, and that the success of the education “is not 
determined by what the educated £z, but what they do, and 
what they are.” How sadly we needed practical and intelligent 
methods of training may be gathered from the complaints, 
which, even if somewhat exaggerated, contain a large element 
of truth, that our citizens are wanting in that versatility, 
resourcefulness, and initiative which are essential to success in 
trade, in commerce, or in war. This fact has been brought 
home to us in many branches of activity in which our people 
are engaged ; but, as regards our elementary instruction, some 
improvement may be expected as the result of the greater free- 
dom in methods of teaching which will be now possible. In 
helping forward this improvement the members of this Associa- 
tion will be able to render good service, if only they will take 
care to make their instruction subserve the purposes of educa- 
tion in the true sense of the term. 

There is one other matter to which I desire to refer. The 
exhibitions of school work recently held in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Cardiff, preliminary to that of Paris, have shown the 
extent to which workshop instruction has now become a part of 
school education. Not only in primary, butalso in secondary, 
schools the usefulness of manual training is fully recognized. 
Those who had the opportunity of carefully examining the 
numerous specimens of hand-work on view at the Imperial In- 
stitute could not fail to be impressed with the fact, which I re- 
gard as eminently satisfactory, that the school teaching 
generally follows what may be called the British System, as dis- 
unguished from that of Sweden, to which country it must be 
admitted we are indebted for the valuable pioneer work asso- 
ciated with the name of Sloyd. The development of manual 
training has shown us that in this, as in other subjects, each 
country must work out its own methods in accordance with its 
own requirements ; and the fact that England is a great manu- 
facturing country has not been without effect in determining the 
kind of manual teaching best suited to our needs. Those who 
may visit the Paris Exhibition must not be surprised nor dis- 
couraged, if they find the manual work of French schools con- 
siderably in advance of our own. It isso. The time given to 
It is longer, and it occupies a more prominent place in the 
French scheme of education. 

But, then, it must be remembered that the main purpose of 
manual training in France is not the same as in our schools. 
In France—and particularly in Paris—the workshop instruction 
of the primary schools is intended to prepare the pupils for the 
higher training of the apprenticeship or trade schools, which do 


not exist in this country. I mention this, because it is very 
possible that critics uninformed as to the differences between 
the educational systems of the two countries may make com- 
parisons unfavourable to our methods and results—comparisons 
which are necessarily misleading, if considered apart from the 
relation of school teaching to the conditions or productive 
industry, and the means adopted for the technical training of 
operatives for different crafts and industries. I believe that our 
own system of manual instruction is based on sound and correct 
principles, and is well adapted to the requirements of practical 
life in this country. Here, in England, we have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is no part of the work of a primary or a 
secondary school to give that sort of training which may be re- 
garded as a substitute for apprenticeship and aims at preparing 
lads for specific trades or occupations. On the contrary, the 
education of our ordinary schools should be general, and not 
technical, and should have for its aim the creation of aptitudes, 
the discipline and exercise of the faculties, and the formation of 
character. It is because hand-work may be so taught as to be 
the means of training and developing observation, of stimulating 
and encouraging accuracy of thought and work, that it has 
already won a place for itself in the ordinary school curriculum. 
That our methods are susceptible of improvement in detail we 
readily admit, and it is the function and province of this 
Association to indicate the directions in which such improve- 
ments may be effected ; but I think we may be satisfied that 
the general principles on which our teaching is based are 
correct, and that any attempt to imitate certain foreign 
countries, by turning our schools into commercial workshops, 
and by endeavouring to make elementary education, even in the 
higher grades, a substitute for trade practice, would lead usinto 
social difficulties, and would deprive manual instruction of its 
real value as a means of educational discipline. 

In conclusion, I have to express satisfaction at the increase, 
as shown by the annual report, in number of members of your 
Association, and in the fact that three new branches—at Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, and Bristol—have been established during the 
past year ; and I venture to express not only the hope, but also 
the belief, that the coming year will be one of further activity 
and interest, that the Association will continue to grow in num- 
bers and usefulness, and that its work will be recognized as 
forming an ever more important part of the elementary educa- 
tion of this country. 


DRAWING v. BRUSH WORK. 


By SorHIA BEALE. 


s contention that all children should be taught to draw 
needs few advocates in these days ; therefore we pioneers 
of thirty years ago have not worked in vain. Few now would 
talk of the “absurdity” of teaching Board-school children to 
draw, as if we desired them to be trained as professional artists ; 
for now all the world sees that in all trades, for all mechanics, 
for all women workers—in fact for every one—drawing is indis- 
pensable, inasmuch as it is almost the only means of teaching 
accuracy, precision, due sense of proportion, memory, correct- 
ness of eye, and the power of general observation. Further, it 
corrects the deficiency in many persons who are, practically, 
born blind, though their eyes pretend to see. As long ago as 
1884 I pointedout this curious blindnessin a paper read before the 
Congress of the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
that defunct mother of many modern schemes for improving our 
social life; and now, after many years of art teaching, I could 
give several instances of people who have even been taught to 
draw intelligently (not only in the old manner by copying from 
the flat, ruined castles, impossible trees, and impressive waterfalls, 
but according to modern methods and systems), and yet who 
could not give a fairly correct sketch from memory of their own 
street door and knocker, or familiar domestic coal box—which 
persons, as regards observing qualities, were certainly born blind. 
From my teaching experiences, I could also give examples of 
children who could not distinguish between a circle and a 
square. Moreover, when after much patience and a hard 
struggle one has succeeded in getting a fair drawing of, say, 
a vase with a very long neck, and one then puts before those 
children a short squatty jug with a handle, one is alarmed to 
find the latter drawn with a very elongated neck and no handle / 
These, I suppose, are troubles experienced by most art teachers ; 
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otherwise we might individually feel all our efforts to be but 
useless pain and grief. 

Some persons may say : Of what use is it to struggle with this 
deplorable blindness? But these children are exactly those who 
must be taught to draw ; the others can teach themselves, al- 
though good direction is always necessary to obtain good 
results. Other people may affirm that, although a child cannot 
draw an object, he can see how it ought to be done ; which is a 
gigantic error. If a person, knowing how to handle a pencil, 
knows also how an object should be drawn—that is, if he has a 
correct mental vision of the object—he will assuredly be able to 
make a sufficiently good copy of it to be recognized. Naturally 
I do not mean that the drawing would be fechnically good ; that 
is another matter, and only of artistic importance. If you give 
a small photograph, a carte de visite, to a Chinese painter, he 
will make you a perfectly correct reproduction, life-size, of the 
original. Artistically, it will bea terrible specimen of painting ; 
but, as a portrait of your friend, it will be an enormously 
magnified copy of the photograph, and equally life-like. This 
shows the wonderful observing powers of the Chinese, and their 
marvellously correct eyesight ; for we artists can, alone perhaps, 
appreciate to the full the stupendous difficulties of such enlarge- 
ments. 

Another proof of the value of drawing as a means of teach- 
ing accuracy may be cited. In the account of the shooting 
powers of various Volunteer rifle corps, we find the Artists first, 
both as individuals and as collective marksmen, 80 per cent. 
being first-class shots ; whereas some of the other corps are as 
follows :— The Hon. Artillery Co., 71 per cent. ; the 2nd East 
Surrey, 59 per cent. ; the Queen's Westminsters, 58 per cent. ; 
the London Rifle Brigade, 57 per cent. ; the London Scottish, 
54 per cent. ; and the Inns of Court, 51 per cent. Thus we 
see that the pencil is a far better trainer of the eye than 
the pen. 

But, although most persons will now admit that drawing ought 
to be taught to every child as much as reading and writing, we 
have yet to find it advocated as a means of cultivating 
taste. In France, where it has formed a part of general educa- 
tion for many years, the peasant and the mechanic are not 
bad judges of the best class of pictures, this, of course, being 
partly the result of opening art galleries of modern pictures 
free, and on Sundays. The love of old masters is an acquired 
taste, and mainly dependent upon a knowledge of methods and 
technique. But modern pictures are interesting from their sub- 
jects, and hence a tendency in the ignorant, rich and poor, to 
appreciatethe wrong thing. The Whitechapel exhibitions have 
done much towards this sort of education, and the Tate 
Gallery will do more ; but we want an intelligent knowledge of 
drawing to be taught in our schools, and some effort to be 
made towards the cultivation of a pure taste in art, before our 
people rise to the artistic level of the French. What John 
Ruskin did in thrusting true art principles upon the middle 
classes in these islands, some one should now do for the humbler 
classes. 

Again, drawing helps or supersedes verbal explanations ; as, 
for instance, in the case of the plumber when he is asked to 
arrange some water or gas pipes. If he makes use of technical 
terms, how much the wiser are we? But, if he makes ever so 
rough a sketch, we comprehend the matter in a moment. This 
also applies to the dressmaker and milliner. Drawing also 
makes people more handy, more skilful in other craíts, and 
keener in grasping ideas. 

But now comes the vital question: How is drawing to be 
taught, and by what system? There is the difficulty ; for in 
these days every branch of education has to be systematized, as 
if each brain required the same degree of cultivation and the 
same treatment. Individuality is snuffed out. At one time it 
is this system, at another it is that ; the mere teaching a child 
to draw correctly is not sufficient ; he must be made to do it in 
a particular way, and, while a craze lasts, every other method 
is a snare and a delusion. 

In one of Mr. Ruskin's books he draws attention to a vase* 
(or some other common object) having been gummed on to a 
picture by Turner and painted over ; and the moral he draws 
is that, so long as vou get the effect you desire, it matters not 
how you get it. Now, may we not apply this to methods of 


* See ‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrimage," National Gallery ; also the dog 
in ** Barnes Terrace," belonging to Mrs. Ashton. 


teaching ? If we can make children imitate an object correctly, 
it matters little by what system they are taught. South 
Kensington advocated freehand —a false plan, because no 
such thing as an outline exists in Nature; and when the 
student advances to painting his rough sketch has to be 
made absolutely light and free, which is the exact opposite to 
* freehand,” so called ; the perfection of which consists in one 
hard, dry, continuous line without a break. 

Then there was a craze for letting young children draw upon 
squared paper ; which system simply meant mechanical work 
without any thought or action of the brain. The teacher drew 
an object upon a squared blackboard, the children imitating 
each stroke by counting the lines. Wherein did the superiority 
of this system consist over the imitation of strokes without 
the squared lines ? 

Now the craze is for brush work, without any sketch in 
pencil ; the child thus being expected to make a skilful, rapid 
painting of a flower from Nature with a brush full of watery 
colour— possibly as difficult a task as any in drawing! And the 
curious part of the business is that this '" art"? is taught by those 
who cannot draw—a new version of the amateur's ** Yes, I paint, 
but I cannot draw !” as if painting were anything but drawing 
with a brush! A great poet has said that * fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread"; and so we find the amateur and the infant 
painting without even an elementary knowledge of drawing. 

Of course, dabbling in paint is more interesting than drawing 
in black and white ; but “ suites” are pleasanter to play upon 
the piano or violin than scales and exercises ; yet the scales are 
necessary, and so, without doubt, is the drawing. Besides, if 
charcoal or chalk or stump be employed as a rush, and if 
various tones be used to represent different colours ; if all 
objects be made to appear as masses of varying tones opposed 
to a light or dark background as the case may be, without any 
visible outer line, black and white work may be made nearly as 
interesting as coloured brush work. Drawing with a pointed 
pencil upon white paper from a white object (a cast) is deadly 
dull to all who have any feeling for, or joy in, colour ; but 
set up coloured pottery in place of casts, a living model instead 
of the antique, and as a medium use a thick stick of charcoal or 
a stump, and I think few will deny that the “dullness” of 
drawing will disappear. The mere looking at a coloured object 
is happiness in itself. 

But the main objection to brush work is that it is sure to be 
more or less incorrect, and mainly because the child does not 
look long enough at the object to imitate it correctly. If you 
could force the pupil to gaze intelligently and thoughtfully for 
twenty minutes at a spray of flowers, he might make a fairly 
correct brush work study ; but such thoughtful observation is far 
beyond a small child’s power. If, however, you teach him to 
make, first, a correct and light sketch in pencil, and then, after 
rubbing it nearly out, mass it in again, with either charcoal or 
brush, the child will produce a fair study, because, during the 
sketching process, errors have been pointed out, and the 
object thoroughly observed ; whereas, while brush work is pro- 
ceeding, alterations are impossible, and hesitation is fatal. 
Let any one try the experiment of making a child wash 
in a spray or leaf of ivy and then put the leaf on the top 
of the painting. The apparent likeness of the drawing before, 
and the absolute incorrectness after, this test ought 
to convince all advocates of brush work pure and simple. 
I do not by any means desire long plodding over an object 
and endless corrections ; a fair drawing ought to be made 
in an hour or so; and half- or quarter-hour studies wth- 
out eip are most useful ; but dashing in an intricate spray of 
flowers or leaves in a few minutes cannot possibly be advan- 
tageous to the learner, because he has not had time to observe it 
thoroughly. I have before me a juvenile brush “study "— what 
I should term a daub, and as incorrect as the painting is bad. 
Every one knows how the stalks of certain flowers grow out of 
the leaves which fold round them. Both stalks and leaves are 
perpendicular, the former bending slightly as they part from 
the leaves. This "study," however, represents a snowdrop 
with its stem at right angles with the leaf stems! In another 
valuable production the stem joins the calyx of the snowdrop at 
the extreme side, instead of in the centre. Now, wherein would 
these studies have been less valuable as studies, if they had been 
drawn in carefully and corrected before colour was used? Pencil 
can easily be rubbed out; paint dyes and spoils paper (vide 
Ruskin). A good test of the absurdity of brush work «se//4ou£ 
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previous drawing would be to paint a face. The difference in the 
turn of a leaf is of little consequence ; it might as easily bend 
one way as the other; the veins being irregular and different in 
every leaf, variety may exist without being unnatural. But, 
a head with one eye lower or farther from the nose than the 
other is so obviously a monstrosity that all who run may read. 

Of course, to a skilful artist, with much sleight of hand, brush 
work is fascinating. Nothing can be more beautiful than some 
of Miss E. C. Yeat’s work; but I venture to say, knowing 
nothing of the lady, that she did not arrive at such skilfulness, 
together with such good drawing, without a great deal of serious 
study. Only those who have drawn seriously could do such 
beautiful work either from the flat, or from Nature ; and I should 
imagine that the Japanese do not arrive at their artistic excel- 
lence without much study, although they also inherit artistic 
culture from their remote ancestors, which our people do not. 
In any case, what we want to inculcate is the education of the 
eye, that it may guide the hand, not to do effective, sloppy 
sketches, but to make perfectly correct studies of natural or 
manufactured objects. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELEMENTARY -SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Since the result of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination has come out, several inquiries have been 
made by those who have passed, on the subject of taking up 
elementary-school teaching as a profession. Those, who are 
thinking of applying for admission into a training college on 
the strength of having passed the London Matriculation or 
some other examination of Schedule VIII. of the * New Code" 
should, of course, lose no time in doing so. As soon as the 
Queen's Scholarship list is out, principals of colleges will 
probably fill up all their vacancies for this year, unless they 
have promised to keep a place for a student who is likely to pass 
some other qualifying examination before next September. 

It is well to warn parents and teachers that all principals of 
training colleges are not adopting the same tone of reply with 
regard to the applications for admission under Article 115 (d) of 
the * New Code." Probably their experience will be much 
like mine. 

There are those who are: (a) welcoming students from 
secondary schools ; (b) indiferent, saying that they “ will con- 
sider each case on its merits, if there is room”; (c) not wanting 
to have them, or, as one principal remarked, * Why should 1 
trouble myself with this Article 115 (d) when I can fill my 
college without the slightest difficulty or anxiety with 
Article 115 (a) ?? 

This new system of admission is an experiment. It may give 
principals of training colleges a little more trouble and some 
auxietv as to the success of such teachers in regard to school 
discipline, when thev come to stand side by side and be 
compared with those who, from three years old, have been 
brought up in and never gone beyond the environment of 
the Board school. But, if, as it has been over and over again 
recommended in your columns, those who have been educated 
in a secondary school will spend a period of from six to 
eighteen months on the staff of a public elementary school 
before going to college, there ought not then to be the same 
reluctance on the part of principals to receive them. At all 
events there are some colleges where there is not the slightest 
difficulty made in giving a Queen's Scholarship to one who has 
passed an examination mentioned in Schedule VIII. 

Head teachers of secondary schools cannot be expected to 
work up their pupils for the Queen's Scholarship, but naturally 
they are preparing them for some public examination. [t is not 
yet fully known that it is no longer necessary to pass high up in 
the Queen's Scholarship examination to obtain a place in a 
Government training college, but admission can be gained by 
having passed other public examinations. It is far better and 
easier for secondary-school pupils to try this way, for at present 
there is no competition. whatever, whereas in the Queen's 
Scholarship Examination there are some nine thousand girls 


scrambling and competing for some thousand vacancies in the 
colleges. A change has just been made by the Education 
Department in Schedule VIII. by accepting the London Matri- 
culation Examination without confining it to the First Division. 

In case it is not generally known, I would like to mention 
that the Government are appointing some more lady inspectors. 
A few weeks ago, Miss L. H. Heale, late Headmistress of the 
Bath High School, was mace one of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools, and it is possible that others may shortly be appointed. 
—] am, sir, your obedient servant, J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

St. Saviour Vitarage, Camberwell, S.E., 

March 16, 1900. 


MR. KIRKMAN'S “FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,— Mr. Kirkman's illuminative article in your April number 
deserves the consideration of modern-language teachers and 
examiners alike. Two points may be admitted. The first is 
that there is a growing tendency to treat French and German 
on one of the many “oral methods” now in the market ; and, 
secondly, that this tendency is checked to some extent, 
especially in higher classes, by the difficulty of making the oral 
work directly tell in examinations. The second point is mainly 
a financial one. Oral examination is far more costly than 
written work, and examining bodies are naturally slow to urge 
any change. The solution of this particular difficulty will 
probably be found in the increasing desire to combine inspection 
with examination. 

But the trouble about reformers and revolutions is this : both 
the one and the other overstep the mark of sane reasoning, and 
tend to undue exaggeration. Mr. Kirkman’s article easily 
lends itself to adverse criticism. For instance, one of the ques- 
tions suggested for a class of boys of fifteen is the following :— 
* Ecrivez le nom d'un détroit, canal, pays, fleuve." The scoffer 
would ask : * Where is the knowlege of French implied in the 
answer?" Let it be granted that for boys of ten years of age 
it is wise to teach French mainly by ear, with a little blackboard 
work thrown in, but it is quite another matter to decide when 
the formal study of the language should begin. Writers like 
Mr. Kirkman appear to have in view schools of the old- 
fashioned “ public” type, where Latin is compulsory and Greek 
usual. In such schools French may be treated, and often is, 
as a delightful parergon. In such schools it may be possible 
to teach literature, or geography, or history through the medium 
of French ; although I have never known a school in which 
this has been tried where the result has not been pitiable. I 
hold strongly that, unless and until French is as familiar as the 
mother tongue, it is worse than farcical to attempt to teach any 
other subject through the medium of French. 

But my special object in writing to you, Sir, is to call atten- 
tion to a type of school, more numerous than the public-school 
type, in which French—with, perhaps, a little German in the 
highest form—is the only language taught. In these schools, 
after a preliminary term or two with an oral method, it is 
essential that the language sbould be studied grammatically. 
By this I do not, of course, mean that rare words and rare 
usages should be learnt by heart—after all, the number of 
marks assigned to these matters ina given paper is very trifling 
—but that the structure of the language should be carefully ex- 
plained and studied. In no other way can a boy who has not 
learnt Latin become a sound scholar in French. 

In this class of school the set book also has a special value 
that it is hard to forgo. I admit freely that examination in 
set books is a poor and unsausfactory test ; but for the boys I 
am speaking of the systematic and thorough study of a French 
text is probably the only teaching and training that they get in 
the appreciation and understanding of literature. And, if set 
books are abolished in examination, the natural result is a book 
of tit-bits instead of a masterpiece. By the way, this difficulty 
can be avoided by taking a “book” during a part of the year 
and a collection of short pieces in the term before the 
examination. 

One more objection to an oral method, and this a practical 
one at present, but one which time may remove. In most 
schools the French teaching in the lower forms is given by 
the master in general subjects who has made no special study 
in French and who probably never tried to speak five con- 
secutive words. Now the whole possibility of an oral method 
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is based on the supposition that it is begun in the lowest form. 
With existing teachers this is often quite impossible. 

Perhaps the most valuable of Mr. Kirkman's many suggestions 
is contained in the concluding paragraph of his article. It is 
to be hoped that his proposal will be seriously considered by 
examining bodies. That candidates should prepare a short 
set book on the subject-matter of which they are prepared to 
submit to 77va voce questioning is a wise proposal. If it is 
carried out, some of the reproach attaching to existing 
viva voce examinations will be removed. J. W. LONGSDON. 


PRACTICAL USE OF PHONETICS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIK,—Some people swear by phonetics ; some only swear a£ 
phonetics. For a long time the too alluring promises of 
phoneticians acted as deterrent to the wary. May I put for- 
ward a plea in favour of phonetics, not as a panacea— Figaro 
said more than a hundred years ago: “ 1l n'y a pas de remède 
universel,"—but as a help, a valuable help, to the teacher of 
French ? 

Whilst writing a French book for beginners, I was endeavour- 
ing to guide in their pronunciation the many teachers who teach 
French as well as many other subjects and who have not resided 
eight or ten years in France, and who, therefore, cannot be 
certain of their pronunciation. I looked in vain for symbols of 
anv real value. Of course, English equivalents are ridiculous. 
Bovlong, mongseer, &c., we are sick of. The symbols of the 
International Phonetic Association are wonderfully adapted to 
render French sounds, with all their shades. The 9 (e upside 
down) is the half-pronounced e in /e, de, me, the 6, or o, is the 
eu long, as in feu, creux ; the œ is the eu short, as in peur, seul ; 
j is the German 7, as in ja (English y, as in yes) ; there is a 
short a—i.¢.,a; a long a—z.e,a ; a short o—z.e., » (half an o); 
and a long 0— i.e. o, &c. 

These symbols, of which very few are hard and which are 
very quickly learnt, enable the hardest words to be easily tran- 
scribed. Monsieur is məsjö ; feuille is foc); queue is kö ; Kc. 

Of course these symbols by themselves will gzve no one a 
correct pronunciation. But, whereas no foreigner who has not 
resided eight or ten years in France can read quite correctly a 
page of French without having an experienced French scholar 
at his elbow, once he has mastered by the aid of a Frenchman 
the proper value of the phonetic symbols on the list (a matter of 
half-an-hour's work), he can read by himself any page in phonetic 
transcript with a correct pronunciation and perfect himself in 
his speech by reading aloud correctly. 

The International Phonetic Association has published many 
books which, notwithstanding several serious defects, are most 
useful. I would strongly recommend to colleagues for their 
own use and for that of their pupils * L'Ecriture Phonétique,” by 
Paul Passy (Association Phonétique, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France), price 50 centimes. 

On the value of learning and teaching the production of the 
sounds, I will venture upon no expression of opinion, having 
met but ove practical and successful teacher who believed in it. 
But itis surely well worth the while of all French teachers who 
do not feel quite sure of their speech to learn the few symbols 
of the phonetic alphabet in order to make sure of a correct 
pronunciation. It is very quickly learnt, and the time and 
trouble are amply repaid. l l 

I may add that I have tried it with many pupils during the 
past half-year, with results as satisfactory to themselves as they 
are to me. The time saved is enormous : for the transcript 
enables a whole class to get up correctly the pronunciation of 
two whole pages of text af ome, the only time taken up in 
class being when the teacher reads and divides the words into 
groups. VICTOR SPIERS. 

King’s College, London. 


A FONIC ALFABET FOR SCOOLZ. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—‘ Practis whot yoo preech” iz a good moto, recomended by 
sum ov yoor corespondents. Acordingly, I wil ask the compositor tu folo 
copy in seting this articl. oo . 

Sum ov yoor corespondents apeer tu be a litl mixt az tu the object we 
hav in vew ; let us therfore be cleer on this point. We want a Fonic 
Alfabet, with a simbol for eech ov the forty soundz in the langwej, 
without new leterz or marks; reeding-books, printed acording tu this 


alfabet, for use in Board and uther scools, for teeching reeding and 
pronunciashon. 

The dificultiz ov teeching reeding ar proverbial. Dr. J. H. Glad- 
stone, member ov the London Scool Board, estimates that from wun- 
forth tu wun-third ov the time during the hole scool life ov a child iz 
spent in wun way or anuther in overcuming the dificultiz ov speling. 
In this aij ov seiens, method, and sistem in everything, iz it tolerabl 
that an instrument the very revers ov sistematic or methodical shud be 
continued for the teeching ov the most important universal and inishal 
subject ov instrucshon ? Our first biznes then iz tu fraim an alfabet 
providing a simbol for every sound. 

It is obvius that, az ther ar forty soundz in the langwej, with only 
twenty-siz leterz in the curent alfabet, we must resort to combinashon 
ov leterz, or deigrafs, thus :—cA, as in church ; sh, as in sheep; th, ng, 
as in Arne ; dh pairing with /4 for the soft sound in /A/s, that, Nc. 
woz used by the old printerz. It haz faulen out ov use in modern 
printing, but iz wonted tu compleet the alfabet. Similarly theez ar the 
deigrafs for long vowels :—aa, as in a/z5; at, as in ail ; au, as in audit ; 
€t, as in eel; oa, as in oat; oo, as in ooze.  Dipthonys :—ei, as in 
erder : ot, as in oid ; ou, as in oul; eu, asin fend, The uther soundz 
take ther comon simbol.  Keeding acording to this alfabet wud be 
eezy tu teech, eezy tu print, eezy tu transfer tu the ordinary print. 

Tu make confuzion wors confounded the stupid practis—a legasy from 
the old dame scool—ov teeching the name, insted ov the powerz, ov the 
leterz prevails in meny scoolz. Thus, a, e, ï ar sounded eh, ee, eve; 
while the sound or powerz ov the leterz ar the saim in every uther 
langwej—a =ah, e=eh, t — ec. 

In my desire to be breef. I fear, as Cicero (Kikero) said, I hav becum 
obscure, having the feer ov the Editor before my eyez. Az this stait- 
ment iz nesesary incompleet and imperfect, I shal be glad tu send 
papers with ful explanashon of our plan tu eny lady or jentlman 
applying tu E. JoNEs. 

1 Dalten Road, Liscard, Liverpool. 


SCHOOLS IN IRISH-SPEAKING DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Dr. Sheldon’s letter in the Journal of Education for April, in 
which he comments on my calling the demand for the dealing of 
children in Irish-speaking districts in Irish a ‘* reasonable" one, is 
correct in its main contention, that to try to keep these children in 
ignorance of English, and speaking Irish only all their lives, would be 
to put a bar to their advancement and make any career outside their 
own narrow district and poor circumstances hopeless for them. But I 
do not think that any one proposes to do this, except, perhaps, some 
of the most fanatical supporters of the preservation of the Irish 
language, who even hope for some future golden age when English 
shall have been expelled from Ireland, and we shall all speak Gaelic 
and publish our books and newspapers wholly in that tongue. The 
practical and reasonable advocates all plead for bilingual instruction— 
the teaching of English, but through Irish, and by teachers who know 
Irish. It is obvious to every good educationalist how injurious the 
present system must be, in which there is a complete break between 
the child's early home life, all his previous knowledge and associations, 
and his school education. He, knowing no language but Irish, is 
placed in the hands of a teacher knowing nothing but English, and is 
taught in English and from English books. The difüculty and con- 
fusion thus created is stultifying to the child's intelligence, and paralyzing 
to his progress and to all interest in or love of learning. What is asked 
for is that the teacher shall speak Irish, and teach the child English 
through Irish, proceeding from the known to the unknown. This 
would not hinder, but assist, him in acquiring English ; and intercourse 
with English-speaking people would soon complete his knowledge. 
It is the method used with regard to Welsh in Wales, and found to be 
the very reverse of any hindrance to the prosperity of the people.— 
Yours, &c. THE IRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


INSECURITY OF TENURE OF HEADS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Is it known to most teachers that a head of an endowed school 
under a scheme of the Charity Commission has usually (if not always) 
to sign a declaration to the eflect that, if he is removed from his office, 
he will acquiesce in such removal? After he has signed such a 
declaration, can you, Sir, or any of the readers of the Journal of 
Lducation, suggest what safeguards he may subsequently have against 
injustice or jobbery, if he be removed from his office for inadequate 
cause, or by inequitable methods ?—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

{brel 17, 1900. THOMAS ALLEN. 


[The cases contemplated by Mr. Allen are extremely rare; but we 
should, nevertheless, welcome an appeal from the governing body to 


the Board of Education acting through its Consultative Committee.— 
En] 
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BRUSH DRAWING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—I iknow not who your critic is who has judged Miss 
Yeats’s ‘‘ Brush Drawing” in this month's Journal of Aduca‘ion, but 
he is an expert, and I wish he would write a paper for your excellent 
Journal on the true and the false art. I am constantly fighting the 
present system of brush drawing. Brush drawing, rightly taken, con- 
sists of exercises only, which play the part to art that scales and 
exercises do to music. These exercises give firmness, lightness, and 
accuracy of touch, and help the pupils to obtain complete mastery over 
the brush and colour. Early design can be taught with brush drawing ; 
but there its province ends. The moment Nature is attempted the 
child must draw straight from Nature, and learn to observe every 
change in line or colour. A child who does a daisy in blobs is further 
off from understanding that daisy than he was before he tried it. Every 
petal must be copied carefully and exactly. The motto should be in 
every art class: '* The genius of observation is almost the whole of 
human genius." But real art teachers are few, and to the average 
teacher it is easier and pleasanter to be guided by Miss Yeats and 
others. Art education is, in the present day, in a parlous state in 
consequence, and I tbank you for so boldly defending the only right 
and true method. 

One well known teacher, for instance, asks his pupils to draw on the 
board a tiger running, in as few strokes as possible. Those who obey 
will never afterwards recognize the many changes in the outline of the 
back alone, and their vision is obstructed. Children see so straight if 
their observation is not ruined by inferior teachers.— Yours truly, 

Whaymead, Ilkley. (Mrs.) EMELINE PETRIS STEINTHAL, 


April 4, 1900. 


BRUSH WORK. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, — The letter signed ** J. Cudworth Whitebrook " in the Journal 
for March is merely an expression of personal ill-feeling. For reasons 
well-known to my friends, I can hold no communication with the 
writer. To readers of this Journal who are interested, I may say he 
has no knowledge of the matter, and his statements cannot be relied on 
if he bad. — Yours truly, E. CookE. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the “Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the ** Journal” is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD.—The President-elect for the year 1900-1901, 
the Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, will take the chair in succession to the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., F.R.S., on the evening of Thursday, May 24, at 8. 30 p.m., 
in the Crown Room, Holborn Restaurant, High Holborn, W.C., and 
will then give his Inaugural Address. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Guild will be held at the same 
place at 7.45 p.m. on the same evening. It is hoped that there will be 
a full attendance of members to receive the new President, and that 
they will arrive in good time for the business meeting. It is expected 
that the meeting will be over by 9.40 p.m. Notice of the meeting, 
giving full particulars of the business, will be sent in due course to all 
members of the Central Guild and to the Hon. Secretaries of Branches. 


Mopern LANGUAGES Horipay Courses, 1900.— The Secretary 
of the French Committee for the course at Elbeuf has written as follows 
to the Representative for Elbeuf of the Committee of the Guild, on the 
subject of the reception to be expected at Elbeuf by English students 
under present political conditions :—‘‘ Les étudiants n'auront rien à 
craindre au point de vue des sentiments que pourrait avoir la population 
à leur égard. Ils seront bien reçus, reçus a bras ouverts, partout. Je 
ne vous dis pas cela sans étre sür de mon affirmation; j'ai consulté de 
vieux habitants d’Elbeuf, et tous m'ont affirmé que la population était 
trés paisible et verrait d'un bon ceil la venue d'Anglais ici.” He adds 
some solid reasons why a good reception is assured, and ends with the 
words: ''On est habitué a voir les Anglais et on est enchanté 
d'apprendre qu'une colonie d'Anglais viendra ici au mois d'Aoüt." A 
kind reception at Lisieux and Tours also, where the courses are already 
well known, may be considered to be certain. 


CENTRAL GUILD— LONDON SECTIONS—CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


Vonday, 7th, 7.30 p.m.—Section A, at the High School for Girls, 
Walthamstow. Paper on ‘‘ The Teaching of History,” by Miss A. B. 
Anderton, B.A., Headmistress of Priory House School, Clapton 
Common. 

Friday, 11th, 8 p.m.—Section E, at the High School for Girls, 
Norland Square, Notting Hill, W. ** The Use and Abuse of Games in 
Girls’ Schools.” Miss Dove, Headmistress of Wycombe Abbey School, 
will read extracts from ** Work and Play,” X&c. Miss Williamson, 
Headmistress of the Princess Helena College, Ealing, will open a dis- 
cussion. (Open to all Sections and to all persons interested. ) 

Tuesday, 15/h, 4 p.m.—Section F, at the High School for Girls, 
63 South Side, Clapham Common, S.W. Lecture, with illustrations 
and model lesson, on ** My System of Teaching Reading," by Miss N. 
Dale, of the Wimbledon High School. 

Thursday, 24th, 7.45 p. m. —Annual General Meeting of the Teachers’ 
Guild, Presidential Address by the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. (See first paragraph of Report.) 

Saturday, 26tkh.—Section G. Visit to Rochester. Lecture on 
** The Castle," by H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A. For particulars apply 
to the Hon. Secretary, Section G, Datchelor College, Camberwell 
Grove, S. E. 


BRANCHES. 
Cheltenham.—On Thursday evening, March 29, the General 


Secretary gave an address to the Branch in the Princess Hall of the 
Ladies’ College. The Rev. Dr. Macgowan (of Cheltenham College) 


` was voted to the Chair, and the meeting included Miss Beale, Messrs. 


A. S. Owen, J. G. Gardiner, Meener, L. M. Wallich (Hon. Secretary), 
Prior, C. H. King, and F. Wheeler, Mrs. L. M. Wallich, Misses 
Sturge, Rooney, C. E. Andrews, A. M. Andrews, Laurie, and Cadogan, 
After the meeting had been formally opened, the Chairman welcomed 
Mr. Garrod on visiting the oldest Branch of the Guild. Thus intro- 
duced, the General Secretary dealt at length with the various questions, 
educational and professional, upon which the Teachers' Guild had taken 
and was taking action. Their endeavour was, as far as they could, to 
help to guide statesmen in matters connected with the organization of 
secondary education, and especially to show the expert point of view, 
because, without such help, legislation ran great risk of going wrong. 
This general object must commend itself to teachers generally, though 
here and there would be found some who wanted things educational 
to remain exactly as they were. It was to be feared that there 
were members of the Guild who did not read its annual reports, 
but, if they would go back and read those reports from the year 
1888, they would get a very clear history of the secondary edu- 
cation movement in this country, and it would be seen that, all 
through, the Teachers’ Guild had been closely in touch with it and 
had taken an active part in it. A set of these reports had been trans- 
mitted to the French Government, in conformity with its request to be 
placed in possession of information on secondary education in England ; 
and these documents had been selected by the Education Department 
for inclusion in the section allotted to it at the Paris Exhibition. 
Passing on to speak of the actual position and of future prospects, he 
asked how far they had succeeded in making a learned profession of 
teachers, and what was likely to be the amount of influence which the 
profession could bring to bear, for the purpose of placing secondary 
education on such a footing as would satisfy the true expert, the member 
of the true teaching profession. These were the present and immediate 
objects. As to the first point, the Guild had been instrumental in 
introducing two or three Bills for the registration of teachers, and from 
the beginning they had insisted upon two main principles, one of which 
had produced division in their ranks, while the other, though it had 
produced no division. had doubtless been the cause of keeping some 
from joining those ranks. The majority had always stood out for a 
comprehensive register of teachers. Tnere had been a great battle 
over this in England. Strong efforts had been made to exclude the 
primary-school teachers from being on the same register as those who 
taught in other grades, it being argued that the inclusion of all would 
lead to the cast-iron rule of Whitehall throughout almost the entire 
educational system. The primary teachers laughed at these fears, and 
they had what some have called a sentimental desire to be on the same 
register as the secondary-school teacher. By one vote the principle of 
comprehension was afhrmed in the Select Committee, and by the legis- 
lation of last year it was definitely establisbed that there should be this 
register. The question of the double qualification for being on the 
register was a more important one. One proposal had been that 
University degrees and other proofs of attainment should be a sufficient 
qualification, without evidence of professional fitness. The Guild had 
always fought against this, holding that that profession was a sham 
which had no special arcana of its own. That attitude had excluded 
many from the Guild, and it would continue to keep them out until 
it was accepted as inevitable by every one. The element chiefly ex- 
cluded by the insistence upon a professional as well as an attainment 
ualification was that of the staffs of the great public schools for boys. 
If the Guild was weak in any direction, it was in that direction. He 
had been told by many gentlemen that their objection to the Guild was 
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its advocacy of training ; they did not want to be members of a learned 
profession with its own special learning ; the parents of the boys did 
not think much of learning, but they thought much, and rightly so, 
of the formation of character. On the other hand, in girls’ schools 
considerable importance was attached to professional training, the 
obvious reason being that women knew that child nature in the early 
years wanted a great deal of observation and study, and that, unless one 
had some reasonable knowledge of psychology, and had investigated 
not merely how to teach, but how childhood received, one would not 
be successful as a teacher, at all events, with the very young. Again 
the wisdom of Parliament was on the side of the Guild, the principle 
of the double qualification for the register having been affirmed. The 
speaker went on to sketch the provisions of the Board of Education 
Act, which fused the Education Department and the Science and Art 
Department, and took over the educational work of the Charity Com- 
missioners. It proposed to appoint a Consultative Committee, and it 
created a machinery for the inspection of such secondary schools as 
wished to be inspected. As legislation, it was simply to be regarded 
as in the nature of an instalment. The coming and more importan] 
measure would probably be delayed for another couple of years, and 
in the meantime it was very desirable that the various organizations 
of teachers should make their voices heard with reference to such 
questions as the constitution of the Local Educational Authorities 
of the future, and what might be the effect of the new schools 
established by them upon existing schools. As regarded inspection, 
not much was likely to be done until the passing of the supplementary 
measure, and it was a matter for careful consideration what scope and 
character the inspection should have. It must not be of the same 
nature as the inspection of the primary school, but the inspector might 
fulfil functions analogous to those of the superintendent in the United 
States, whose duty it was to suggest improvements and exercise a 
generally progressive and wholesome intluence. Having in this con- 
nexion advocated vva voce rather tham written examination, Mr. 
Garrod turned to a more strictly professional subject, the tenure of 
office of assistant-teachers, as to which he believed the policy of the Guild 
would be to establish some form of appeal. Co-education—-or the mixing 
of the sexes in school, as in America, for purposes partly economical and 
partly educational— was next discussed in a tone of general approval, 
and in conclusion the advantages which the Guild offered to its mem- 
bers, in providing pedagogic literature and in giving legal advice, Xc., 
were touched upon. In the subsequent discussion opinions were given 
and questions put by the Rev. Chairman, Miss Beale, Miss Laurie, Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Wallich, and Mr. King ; Mr. Garrod giving. 
where information was desired as to points connected with the working 
of the Guild, the fullest information. On the motion of Mr. Owen, 
seconded by Mr. Gardiner, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the 
General Secretary for his presence and address. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library : — 

Presented by Columbia University, N.Y.:— President's Annual 
Report, 1899; Catalogue, 1899-1900. 

Presented by the College of Preceptors :— The Calendar for 1900. 

Presented by Dr. Henry Barnard :—Froebel on Pestalozzi. Letter 
to Princess- Regent of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, April 27, 1809. 

Presented by a Member :— Progress of Education in India, 1892-1897: 
Third Quinquennial Review, by J. S. Cotton. Spottiswoode (5s. 5 4d. ). 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—Set of Coloured Geographical 
Pictures, edited by W. L. Wyllie (1s. 6d. each). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—Eutropius, Books I. and II., 
edited by W. C. Laming. illustrated (1s. 6d.); Pope's Essay on 
Criticism, edited by F. Ryland (1s. 6d.) ; The Concise English Diction- 
ary, Literary, Scientific, and Technical, by C. Annandale, New 
Edition (3s. 6d.); Elementary Chemistry, Practical and Theoretical, 
Second Year's Course, by T. A. Cheetham (2s.) ; Macaulay's Essay on 
Lord Clive, edited by J. Downie (2s.). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press:—The Making of 
Character: Some Educational Aspects of Ethics, by J. MacCunn 
(2s. 6d.). Two copies. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—La Tour des Maures, par 
Ernest Daudet, edited by A. H. Wall (2s. 6d.) ; The Andromache of 
Euripides, edited by A. R. F. Hyslop (2s. 6d.). Two copies, 

Presented by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. :— Early Childhood, 
by M. McMillan (3s. 6d.). 

Presented by The University Tutorial Press :— Advanced Practical 
Inorganic Chemistry, by Wm. Briggs and R. W. Stewart (2s. ). 

Purchased :— Edward Thring's Life, Diary, and Letters, by G. R. 
Parkin, two vols. (Macmillan, 17s., second copy); The Speaking 
Voice,its Development and Preservation, by Mrs. E. Behnke, Part I. (2s.), 
Part II. (2s. 6d.) ; Historical French Grammar, by A. Darmesteter, 
edited by E. Muret and L. Sudre, authorized English edition, by 
A. Hartog (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) ; German Reader, by S. Alge and 
W. Rippmann (Dent, 2s. 6d.). l 

The new Library Catalogue (212 pp., Svo) is now ready. Price: to 
members, 9d. ; to non-members, Is. 


BLACKWOODS' 


Illustrated Classical Texts. 


Assistant-Master at Fettes College. 


NOW READY. 


Cœ sar. Gallic War. Books IV., V. hy Sr. J. B. Wyxxe WILLSON, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby. Waith or wrthcut Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
(Prescribed for the Oxford Local, London Matriculation, and College of 
Precepiors E vaninations roo.) 

“The grammatical notes, which in the early part are intentionally numerous, are 
clear and often suggestive, The eoition is evidently the work of a practical school- 
master," — Educational Times. 

“Mr. Willson has certainly succeeded in giving boys all the information and help 
they could possibly desire for translating Cæsar; and we may say that a thorough 
acquaintance with the contents of this volume would be a considerable step towards 
a knowledge not only cf Latin, but of Roman history and antiquities in general. ... 
The notes are copious and accurate, while an appendix of proper names, with 
historical and geographical notes. is a good feature. — Journal cf Education. 

“ A very attractively edited volume, with some quite successful pictures and good 
notes which reach a really hizh level of merit.” —Guariiian, 

“We wonder how it can all be done at the price." — ic Schools Magazine. 


Virgii.— Georgics, Book IV. By J. SakGE&AUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at Westminster. 1s. 6d. 
(Prescribed for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 19co-19o1.) 
“The editing of the specimen before us is thoroughly competent ; the notes are 
brief and interesting, and the introduction and the appendices are of more than 
average merit. ... The price of the book is remarkably low." —Educationa! Tiniis. 
“The book is the best we have seen of the new type of school-books. If Messis. 
Blackwood keep up to this standard, their series will stand high." — Literature. 
‘* There is a pleasing freshness about this volume.”— A then etn. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


Cicero. -(n Catilinam. Books i-VI. By H. W. Acven, M.A., 
Assistant- Master at Fettes College. 

Ovid. - Metamorphoses (Selections). 
Assistant- Master at Bradfield. 

Demosthenes.—Olynthiacs J. Ill. 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough. 

Xenophon. -Anabasis. Books l., Ul. 
College, Hull. 

Ceesar.—Gallic War. Books /.-IHi. 
Assistant- Master at Rugby. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Black woods. English Classics, 


In fcap. 8vo Volumes, cloth. 


By J. H. Vince, M.A.. 
By H. SuanrLEY, M.A., formerly 
By A. JAGGER, B.A., Hymer's 
By J. M. HanpwicH, M.A., 


With Frontispieces. 


Editor of " English Essays," formerly Examiner in English in the University of 
Aberdeen. 
The following volumes have been arranged for :— 
Mitton. - Paradise Lost, Books J.-IV. By J. Locis Rovertson, M.A., 
First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. (/onrnediately. 
Cowper. The Task, and Minor Poems. By EvizanetH LEE, 
Author of '* A School History of English Literature." (/rrtiiediately. 
Johnson.—Lives of Milton and Addison. Py Professor J. W. Durr, 
M.A., the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — [Zrimediateiy. 


Macaulay.- Essay on Johnson. By D. Nicuor Smita, M.A., Editor 
of '" King Henry VIII." (Warwick Shakespeare). (Zmemediately. 
Goldsmith.— Travelier, Deserted Village, and other Poems. 
By J. H. Lonuan, M.A., formerly Assistant-Professor and Examiner in English, 
University of Aberdeen. (Zmmediateiy. 


Mitton. Lycidas, L'Allegro, li Penseroso, Comus, Arcades. 
By C. J. Batrtrarssy, M.A., Grammar School, Bradford. 


Scott. Lady of the Lake. By W. E. W. Cou.uiss, M.A. 
Other Volumes to /ollow. 


Blackwoods’ Literature Readers. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., 
Rector of the Free Church Training College, Glasgow. 
The Series consists of Four Volumes :— 


Book l. Pp. 228. Price ts. | Book I. Pp. 303. 
Book ll, Pp. 275. Price 1s. 4d. Book IV. Pp. 331. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


"The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected readings of in- 
creasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are added at the end. The selected 
pieces are admirably chosen, especially in the later books, which will form a beginnin 
for a really sound and wile appreciation of the stores of good English verse an 
prose.’ — Atheneum. 

“The selected readings .... are interesting, and 
The books are well bound, the paper is excellent, an 
spacing of the type go far to compensate for the entire 
dons." —Guard?an. ! : 

“A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the English pond 
... The Appendices on Spelling, Word-building, and Grammar are the work of a 
skilful, practical teacher.’ —Pall Mall Gazette. l 

“Ifwe had the making of the English Education Code for Elementary Schools, 
we should insert a regulation that all boys and girls should spend two whole years on 
these four books, and on nothing else." — /rad/ord Observer. 

t The books are graded with remarkable skill. "—Glasgow Herald. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Price rs. 6d. 
Price ıs. 6d. 


ssessed of real literary value. 
the unusual boldness and clear 
absence of pictorial illustra- 
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CASSELL’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Important Issues. 


A New Work by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Just READY. 
About 300 pp., Crown 8vo. Strongly bound in cloth, price 1s. 9d. 


OUR GREAT CITY; 
or, London, the Heart of the Empire. 
Splendidly Illustrated with Full-Page Pictures. 


CHEAP SIXPENNY EDITION of 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S Recent Work, 


THE COMING OF THE 
KILOGRAM. 


«l Simple and Complete Explanation of the Metric System. 


N.B.— The Teaching of the Metric System is rendered compulsory by the 
New Code. 


CHEAP EDITION, 2s. Gd., of 


“Scarlet and Blue." 


The BEST COLLECTION of PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
Edited by JAMES FARMER, of Oxford. 


Recent Publications. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
2s. each ; complete in one vol., 3s. 6d. 

This work (which reached a sale `of 141,0CO copies in its original 
edition) has been revised by Mr. JAMES BOIELLE, B.A., Examiner in 
French Language and Literature in the University of London. It is 
now in all respects suitable for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations and the College of Preceptors Examinations. 


FOUNDERS OF THE EMPIRE. By PuitirGipns. 256 pp. 
Extra crown 8vo, prettily bound in cloth With Four Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d. ; or, handsomely 
bound as Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


IN DANGER'S HOUR; or, Stout Hearts and 
Stirring Deeds. A Reading Book for Upper Standards. 
With Introduction by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. With 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Prettily bound in 
blue cloth, 1s. 8d. ; or, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRA- 
PHY. Book I.: ENGLAND AND WALES. Book II.: ENGLAND. 
By J. H. OvERTON, F.C.S. (Twenty-two Maps, interleaved 
with tracing paper.) 6d. each. 


Che Best and Cheapest Dictionaries. 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. (French-English and 
English-French.) 555th Thousand. Revised and Corrected from 
the Seventh and Latest Edition of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy. 1,150 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

CASSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. (German- English 
and English-German.) 222nd Thousand. 1,120 pp., demy 8vo. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 

CASSELL'S LATIN DICTIONARY. (Latin-English and 
English-Latin.) 102nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
rected and in part Re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Master 
of St. Paul's School, and formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxford ; and J. F. CHARLES, B.A., Assistant- Master of the City 
of London School. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 5s. 


CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be sent, post free, on 
application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., LupcaATE Hirr, LONDON, 


Parts I. and II., 


EC. 


W. 


Metamorphosenreihe 


Rana esculenta 
e Marsarfres 


WATSON & SON'S 
“SCHOOL” Microscope, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Designed especially for 
class work in Biology, &c. Special Terms 
Has Rackwork Coarse Ad. f 
justment, 1 Eyepiece, r-inch 9r 
Objective and Case. Of finest Quantities. 


quality throughout, 3. 38. 


Metamorphoses. 


(See tHustration.) 


The Specimens are systematically arranged and 
mounted on opal glass, with description attached, and 
preserved in sealed glass museum jars, containing clear 
colourless spirit. Invaluable for teaching. From 68. 


Skeletons.—Beautifully prepared and mounted ; 
very moderate prices. 
Physivlogical Models.—Absolutely reliable. 
Botanical Models of finest description. 
Dissecting Instruments,—Best and cheapest. 
Full particulars of all the above are contained in 


atson’s Catalogue No. 2 sent post free 
on application. 


wataona Catalogue Wo. 3 is a classified list, 
esenting a stock of 40,000 Microscopic 
Objects, post free. 


—— Magic Lanterns and Lantern Slides, for Educa- 
Metamorphoses of Edible tional purposes, a speciality. Catalogue No. 4 
rog. contains full particulars of these. 


W. WATSON & SON 
(Established 1837), 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 
818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O. 
New Branch now open: 16 FORREST ROAD, BDINBURGH. 
And at 78 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Awarded 39 Gold and otber Medals at the principal International Exhibitions 
of the World. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, & ART. 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


EDITED BY HAROLD HODGE. 


PRICE 6d. WEEKLY. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Pays close attention not only to the general affairs of 
Empire, Church, and People, but to all that affects 
Educational interests. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Should be read by all concerned in Public and Private 
Schools and School work generally. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Offices: 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


In Small Crown 8vo, bound in Cloth. 


Price 1g. net per Volume. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


HUROPH. Second Edition. By L. W. Lyne, M.A. 
NORTH AMBRICA. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

BRITISH ISLES. Second Edition. By L. W. Lyne, M.A. 
AFRICA. By L. W. Lyne, M.A. 

BRITISH E IRB. By L. W. Lype, M.A. 

MAN AND HIS WOR By A. J. Hersertson, Ph.D. 


THE WORLD. By L. W. Lybe, M.A. Price 3s. 6d. 
Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK’S LITERARY EPOCH SERIES. 
Edited by L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


NINETHENTH CENTURY PROSH. By J. H. Fowrzn, M.A. 
NINETEBNTH CENTURY POETRY. By A.C. M'DoNNELL. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by L. W. Lype, M.A. 


A MIDSUMMBR NIGHT'S DREAM. By L. W. Lyns, M.A. 
KING LHAR. By Miss PH. SugAvvN, M.A. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICH. By J. Strona, B.A. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 


BLACK'S SIR WALTER SCOTT ‘‘ CONTINUOUS” 
READERS. 


THE TALISMAN, Second Edition. By W. MEgtvEN, M.A. 

UBNTIN DURWARD. By H. W, Orn, B.A. 

ATTLH-PIECES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By J. Hicuam, M.A. 
IVANHOB. By J. Hicuam. 
WOODSTOOK. By H. Corstorruine. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL WAVERLEY. 


IVANHOB. By Sir WarrER Scott. School Edition, complete Text, with 
Notes and Introduction hy J. HiGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

MARMION. By Sir Watter Scorr. School Edition, with Map, and Notes 
and Introduction by W. M. Mackenzir, M.A. Small crown 8vo, price is. net. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Watter Scott. Second 
Edition, with Map, and Notes and Introduction by W. M. MacKenzie, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price rs. net. 

THE LADY OF ThE LAKB. By Sir WarrkR Scorr. School 
Edition, with Map, and Notes and Introduction by R. G. McKiNLAv, B.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. net. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir Watter Scott. School Edition, com- 
plete Text, with Notes and Introduction by H. W. Onp, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price rs. 6d. 

TALIS N. By Sir WALTER ScorT. School Edition, complete Text, with 
Notes and Introduction by W. M&guLvEN, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


Price 18. net per Volume. 
SEA-DOG READERS. 


THE AGE OF DRAKE. By L. W. Lyng, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGB OF BLAKE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 
THE AGE OF HAWKE. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Illustrated. 


Price 28. per Volume. 
BLACICS SHORT HISTORIES. 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLH IN THE NINETEENTH OENTURY. 

By H. De B. GibsiNs, M.A., Litt. D. 

Price 28. net per Volume. 

BLACK'S HISTORICAL FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited by Prof. CLovis BEVENOT, Mason College, Birmingham. 
THB AGB OF RICHHLINU. By A. Jamson SmiTH, M.A. 

THE AGE OF LOUIS XI. ByF. B. Smart. 
Price 28. per Volume. 
BLACK'S HISTORICAL LATIN READERS. 
Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A. 
THH CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE STRUGGLE WITH 

CART GB. By E. G. Wickinson, M.A. 

THE FORBIGN BMPIRE. 200 to 6o p.c. By H. W. Atkinson, M.A. 
Price 18. Sd. net. 


BLACK’S TALES FROM FRENCH HISTORY. 
For ELEMENTARY FORMS. 
LES GAULOIS HT LES FRANOS. Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. 
With Illustrations. 
Price 28. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 
For COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


By J. H. FowLER, M.A. 


Price 28. Gd. per Volume. 
BLACK’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


ODYSSBY,. Book IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. DouGias 
Tuomson, D.Litt. 


A Complete Catalogue sent on application. 
A. & C. BLACK, Sono SQUARE, LONDON. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


EIGHT AYSGARTH SCHOOL SERMONS. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Durham. 


ENGLISH. 
MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


FROM BLAKE TO ARNOLD. Selections from English Poetry (1723-1253). 
With Introduction, Critical Essays, and Notes, by C. J. BRENNAN, M.A. 
Edited by J. P. PicksukN, B.A., LL.B., and J. Le Gay BRERETON, B.A. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d 


DRYDEN.—THE HIND AND THE PANTHER. With Introductiun and 
Notes by W. H. Wicctansy M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cani- 
bridge; Professor of Classics and English Literature in the University of Ta-- 
mania. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ScAoolmaster. —'* A skilfully written introduction of some dozen pages gives aclear 
and concise enunciation and criticism of the animal fable which the poem is in 
form. . . . The notes, which follow the text, are, as far as we have tested them, 


accurate and full." 
FRENCH. 
Latest Additions to Siepmann’s Elementary French Series. 


NORMAND. —L'ÉMERAUDE DES INCAS. Par Cuaures Norwann. 
aoe and Edited by the late F. Aston Binns, M.A, Balliol College, Oxford. 
obe 8vo, 2s. 


DAUDET.—LA TOUR DES MAURES. Par Ernest DavoEkT. Adapted 
and Edited by A. H. Watt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 

Worp AND PHRASE Book. Sewed, 6d. 
Educational News.—'* Deserves the highest commendation.” 

VERNE.—LE TOUR DU MONDE EN QUATRE-VINGTS JOURS. 
Par Jukes Verne, Adapted and Edited by Lovis A. Barak, B.A., Hend- 
master of the Modern Language Department in the Glasgow Academy. Glore 
8vo, 25. 

WorpD AND PunAsE Boor. Globe 8vo, sewed, 6d. KEY, zs. 6d. net. 
Acadenry, —'* Excellent and amusing class-book. . . . The notes are satisfactory 


and so is the vocabulary." 
CLASSICS. 
MACMILLAN'S CLASSICAL SERIES. New Volumes. 
EURIPIDES.—THE ANDROMACHE. With an Introduction and Notes !) 
A. R. F. Hvstop, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GREEK MELIC POETS. By Hernert Weir SuvrH, Ph.D. Göttingen, 
Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. Fcap. 8vo, 75. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES. — ON THE PEACE, SECOND PHILIPPIC, ON 
THE CHERSONESUS, AND THIRD PHILIPPIC. Edited, with 
Introduction and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by Jonn Epwin SANDYS, 
Litt. D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, and Public Orator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambriuge. Fcap. 8vo, cs. 


Literature.—'' The edition is thoroughly satisfactory." 


COMMERCE. 


HINTS ON THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
By Sir Courtenay BovLE, K.C.B., Secretary to the Board of Trade, sometime 
Private Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By C. H. BOUTFLOWER, 


Literature. —^* An admirably written little guide. . . . We know no book just 
supplying what this volume supplies so excellently.” 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


ENLARGED AND REVISED EDITION, NOW READY. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. By Tuomas H. HUXLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Revised Edition. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE SCMOOL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
AND PROGRESS. Price 6d. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 8s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS. 


Form-Masters and Specialists. By F. E. KITCHENER, Mn 
Secondary School Libraries. By Jonn J. Ocre. — Pioneers n 
Education. V. Immanuel Kant, Philosopher, Educationist. By Prof. Fost 
Watson, M.A.—How to Use the Raw Material of History. y 
F. Beatty.—The Study of “As You Like It." II. The Chanie 
By J. A. NickuN, B.A.—Bxperimental Chemistry.  (lllustrat a 
IV. The Halogens; Hydrochloric Acid and Chlorides; Ammonia ; Nisou a 
Nitric Oxides, Nitric Acid, and Nitrates. By Prof. J. B. COLEMAN, A.R. Pu 
F.lC.—Notes for Lantern Lectures. III. The Tale of i 1a 
special reference to Virgil, ÆŒneid 1., II. By Prof. W. C. F. ANDERSON, P d 

eachers' Notes on English History, 1608-1715. VI. The LA 
ant Succession, 1689-1715. By C. S. FEARENSsIDE, M.A., and L. J. McNair, D. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, Sr. MARTIN’S STREET, 
LoNDoN, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


PART V. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


Every schoolmaster should take in the finely illustrated History of the Boer War 
which Messrs. Methuen are publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 40 pages, price 
‘One Shiling each. There is, and there will be, nothing like it. 

It is finely printed in large, clear type. The narrative is accurate and spirited, 
and the price is low. Assuming that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you will 
buy a magnificent and timely book for TEN SHILLINGS. l 

. A REAL HISTORY. 
_This is a real history—a real book. It is written in the spirit of the great military 
historians, and it is not mere popular clap-trap. The war deserves a fine history, 
and it has found one. It throws light on what has been obscure, explains all the 
difficulties and disasters, and the whole story of the complicated operations stands 


forth, clear and enthralling. 
A NOBLE BOOK. 
When complete, “The History of the Boer War" will be a noble book, worthy of 
a place in every household, on the shelves of the artisan and in the library of the 
rich. The best time to buy is now. 


A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 

Every battle is described in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the 
dramatic incidents of every siege and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the glory 
— all are portrayed with a skilful pen in this stirring narrative. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Each part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, and 
sketches. An admirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will contain 
hundreds of maguificent illustrations. 


THE BEST HISTOKY. 

No other book is likely to approach tbis in its general beauty, and in the quality 
and interest and accuracy of its letterpress. Every one has now the opportunity of 
buying a «splendid book in easy instalments. Send to the publishers for a prospectus. 
They will «end you a copy of Part Il. or III., post free, for one shilling, and, if you 
like it, you must order the other parts through your bookseller or newsagent. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Carpentry and Joinery. PyF.C WEnsER. With numerous 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. : 
* ]t bas the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher."— 


Gua» dias. 
Practical Mechanics. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics inthe Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Hxperimental Chemistry. By W. FRENCH, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. By CLARE HILL. 


With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Hducational Reform: the Task of the Board of 


luducation. By Fasian Ware. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

General Blementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 

and V. A. MuNpELLA. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[Methuen's Science Primers. 

A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. Taytor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
Senior Chancellor's Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
Epwarp Gipson. Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dd Seven Volumes, demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

ol. A 

The concluding Volume of this Edition. 

The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Marr, Fellow 
of St. Jobn's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An elementary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth’s cutward forms. 
It is for the use of students of physical geugraphy and geology, and will also be highly 
interesting to the general reader. 

A Class Book of Dictation Passages for the Use of 
Middle and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. WILLIAMSON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. 
ME LLows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 

The Metric System. By LEon DELBos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A theoretical and practical guide for use in e'ementary schools and by the general 


reader. 

A Short History of Rome. By J. WEtts, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor ae Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

," An original work, written on an original plan and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour.""— Speaker. 

Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. Cook, M.A., late Scholar 
of modam College, Oxford, Assistant- Masters at St. Paul's School. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

* A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are." 

—Athenc ur. 

Commercial Law. By N. DoucrAs Epwarns, LL.B. Crown 


8vo, 2s. [Commercial Series. 


By SipNEY H. WELLS. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
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PRIN SN ISS IR 


SCALE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PuBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. ..45 Io o | Half Page «$3 0 0 
Quarter Page ... IIS O One-EighthPage ... 0 17 6 
Per Inch in Column, 8/-. 


Prepaip RATES FOR SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships &o.— 


6d. per line ; minimum charge, 5s. 

Situations Vacant and Engagements Wanted.— 3o words for 2s. ; each 
10 words after, 6d. 

Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. 
each 8 words after, 6d. 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OF FICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that '* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names a£ Post Offices ave not taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
Office.” ) 

y Letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 
t THE PUBLISHER,” JOURNAL OF EpucaATION Office, 3 BRoAp wav, LUDGATE naig 
E.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the Post Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C., shoul 
be made payable to WiLLiAM Rick ; Orders and Cheques may be crossed, * The 
London City and Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch." Postage stamps can only be 
received at the rate of thirteen to the shilling. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a postcard or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating ful! name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be '' crossed.” 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupcaATR HILL, E.C. 


—— 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE NEW ACT. 


T was recently remarked by an acute military critic that 
what is most needed for the reform and efficient mainten- 
ance of our military system is " the driving force of public opin- 
ion,” based on a more widely diffused comprehension of the 
aims, methods, and possibilities of military organization. It is 
the pressure of such an enlightened public opinion which alone 
in such a country as ours, can make law effective. The problem 
is how to develop it. Exactly the same difficulty confronts us 
in the sphere of national education. What is most needed for 
the reform and progressive improvement of our educational 
system is the driving force of public opinion, and it is this 
which is still lacking. Yet we are all conscious of an impending 
change. In every part of our national education there are 
manitest signs of activity and interest. Questions of method 
are discussed in every school. The aims of each type of educa- 
tion are being subjected to searching review. It is not too 
much to say that in this country there are the makings of a great 
educational movement, the influence of which may be far-reach- 
ing in its effects. Teachers, parents, statesmen, local and 
central administrators, must necessarily co-operate in such a 
movement. It would help to produce the more intellectual 
atmosphere which is needed in many departments of English 
life. 

But every kind of education implies an aim, and what these 
aims will be depends on the ideals of our individual and national 
life. The first step, therefore, in all educational reform is an 
exact analysis of aims. This process reveals the fact that we 
are concerned with questions which, while necessarily intellec- 
tual, are not less necessarily ethical also. Educational reform, 
therefore, can never be uncontentious. It inevitably raises the 
ultimate questions, and is concerned with the criteria of human 
conduct and with the hidden springs of duty. On these subjects 
a large minority of Englishmen have never been willing to 
submit their private judgment to the authority of the State. 
Let us frankly face this fact and be thankful for the moral 
independence which it implies. If we recognize it, and allow 
for it, and make it our fixed resolve not to violate the intellectual 
and ethical liberty of any of our fellow-subjects, in time it will 
prove possible to establish, by almost universal assent, a truly 
national system of education, in which the fearless exactitude of 
scientific observation, the austere discipline of human letters, 
the healthy exercise of all bodily powers, the strengthening and 
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tempering of the will, and the cultivation of a firm and noble 
sense of patriotic duty may be made (to a degree as yet unrealized) 
part of the birthright of every boy and girl in England. There 
are few of us who do not at heart agree with Montaigne that 
* each other science is prejudiciall unto him that hath not the 
science of goodnesse." 

In a sphere so necessarily sensitive as education the British 
instinct is against any monopoly of State control. On the other 
hand, we have good reason to feel alarmed at the perilous 
inefficiency which has resulted from too unregulated freedom. 
We seek stimulus, not repression, from the State and to preserve 
all kinds of noble initiative among individuals, while removing 
inefficiency and restraining covetous fraud. To this end one 
necessary (though not the only necessary) instrument is a new 
kind of Central Authority—less mechanical, less centralized, 
more scientifically interested in the problems of education than 
has been the Education Department in past years. The Board 
of Education Act, which came into force on April 1, is so 
framed that it might be made to give us the kind of Central 
Authority which we require. Whether it will actually do so 
remains to be seen. The omens are not favourable. But, if 
things go wrong at first, it will lie with the nation, and not least 
with the teachers, to make them go better. What is most 
needed is a change in the mental attitude of the Department. 
The desired attitude has been well described in a recent paper 
by Mr. Auberon Herbert, who however, goes much too far in 
the direction of pure voluntaryism in national éducation. * The 
Department,” writes Mr. Herbert, “ would say to the nation: 
‘Here we are to help you—the many individuals that make up 
the nation— in your efforts to carry out your views of education. 
We have no desire to force any particular set of views upon you. 
We are not old-fashioned retailers of orthodoxy. We have no 
desire to exercise a misleading authority or to enforce a mis- 
chievous uniformity ; our desire is to help and stimulate you to 
think and act for yourselves. We are a centre of information, 
open to all. We have collected experience that seems useful 
from other countries. We can provide you with practical 
advisors and with inspectors, if you believe that they can help 
you. We are friends anxious to help, to share in any experi- 
ments of which we can approve, but we are not ambitipus 
enough, or narrow-minded enough, or stupid enough, to wish to 
take your work out of your hands and to force upon you our 
svstem, or to imagine that knowledge and perception and inven- 
tion begin and end in our public office.’ ” 

But it must always be remembered that mere indifference or 
indolence on the part of the Board of Education would be very 
far from securing true freedom for schools and for their teachers 
or pupils. Some of the worst kinds of restraint or interference 
come from the obstructiveness or partial encouragements of an 
inefficient or lop-sided Central Authority. Freedom for all to go 
as they please might mean that some of the most precious 
forms of educational life would be trampled to death. And, 
furthermore, it must be sorrowfully said that, in his readiness to 
discard all rights of coercive discipline, Mr. Auberon Herbert 
takes too favourable a view of human nature. 

It is submitted that the first thing which the new Board of 
Education ought to do is to find out exactly what is being done 
inside the doors of existing uninspected schools. That can 
only be discovered by means of a carefully planned and intelli- 
gent survey conducted by competent and experienced inspectors. 
These inspectors might well be appointed ad hoc. A large 
number of them would be needed, as the survey should be com- 
pleted within the next school- year. Otherwise it would be 
unfair as a basis of comparison. There are doubtless many 
men and women who would gladly sacrifice private convenience 
in order to bear part in rendering this useful and responsible 
service to the State. But much would depend on the wise 
selection of these surveyors. They should be in sympathy with 
various types of educational effort, not partisans of this or that 
view, or of this or that study ; but considerate in their methods, 
well acquainted with the difficulties under which many schools 
and teachers labour, and anxious to make use of all agencies 
and of each kind of efficient private effort. And, above all, they 
should work on a common plan. "They should constantly meet 
and confer and frequently report the progress of their inquiries 
to the head office, where the officials and the Consultative 
Committee would presumably be engaged in classifying the 
results of the inquiry to date and in thus slowly gaining a more 
exact idea of the different kinds of education which England 


needs. We have too often discussed educational matters a 
priori. We now need an inductive inquiry, based on a just 
but searching survey, scientifically planned, effectively executed, 
and patiently studied before administrative conclusions are 
reached. The task of organizing any system of national educa- 
tion is an extremely difficult one: that of organizing such a 
system in this country will probably prove more difficult than in 
any other country in the world. But this is a reason not for 
shirking our urgent duty or for muddling it, but for applying to 
it the best available brains, and all the good will, knowledge, 
and sympathy at our command. 

Such an educational survey would reveal our needs ; help to 
formulate our aims ; test and select a competent and tactful 
inspectorate of men and women ; point out the areas of educa- 
tional destitution ; indicate the mischief done by excessive 
regard to competitive examination ; lead to the welcomed sub- 
stitution of inspection of processes for external assessment of 
merely written results ; diffuse educational interest ; stimulate 
a desire for improvement ; recognize originality ; suggest educa- 
tional experiment ; and develop throughout the whole teaching 
profession a new and corporate sense of the national import- 
ance and deep scientific interest of all types of efficient educa- 
tional work. It would remain for the Central Authority to frame 
wise measures for the distribution of financial aid ; to select, 
empower, and regularly consult a permanent inspectorate for 
secondary schools ; to rescue large numbers of our schools, as 
well primary as secondary, from sordid and discouraging em- 
barrassments ; to place the salaries and prospects of assistant- 
masters and mistresses on a satisfactory level ; to require, when 
compulsion might prove to be necessary, a higher intellectual 
standard in the work of our schools ; to provide for smaller 
classes ; to secure that all future teachers should be properly 
trained for their professional duties ; to make and keep a 
register of teachers in accordance with the Act; to equip a 
Technological Department of first-rate efficiency ; to watch over 
the whole field of national education with a view to stimulating 
and recording the results of experiments, and distributing those 
records in a convenient form among the whole body of teachers ; 
and last, but not least, to strengthen the Intelligence Depart- 
ment (as Mr. Goschen tells us has already been done at the 
Admiralty), * getting as much brain power as possible into that 
Department," collecting and digesting intelligence on educa- 
tional questions from all parts of the world, and then distributing 
it at frequent intervals among all types of schools. 


NOTES ON FRENCH TEACHING. 
By Prof. Victox SPIERS. 


Utility of Examinations. 

XAMINATIONS have been made too much of ; they have 
been made too little of ; they have been abused in every 
sense of the word. But, if they are an evil, they are a necessary 
evil ; for they are the test of teaching. In his own class, a 
teacher cannot be sure of the amount that his class in general, 
or each individual pupil in particular, has learnt from his own 
teaching until he has applied this touchstone. A favourite 
saying is : * Examinations are full of surprises” ; in other words, 
some pupils who make a show of eagerness, “sugar,” to use a 
boating phrase—and some who are less demonstrative, quietly 
plod on and get at last the meed of praise that they deserved all 
along. There would be fewer "surprises" in public examina- 
tions, if more examinations were held in the institutions that 
send in candidates. In fact, a fortnightly, or at least a monthly, 
examination is absolutely necessary for two reasons. First, it 1s 
the best means of making a class revise. Secondly, it is the 
best means in the hands of a teacher to test his own teaching ; 
and, according to the result, he will either moderate or, less 

frequently, increase his pace. 

As to public examinations, they are a boon to the teachers : 
with all their evils and crotchets, they are impartial outside 
evidence ; they broaden his views and prevent his sinking into. 
any one groove; and, should they be competitive and give marks 
to each pupil, the teacher who may have tried different methods 
on several pupils in order to follow their individual bent will 
gradually feel his way to making the best use of the time placed 
at his disposal. 
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Value of Examiners Reports. 


There is a further use in examinations. In many cases a 
report is made. This is an admirable plan that brings the 
examiner in touch with the examinee. Doubtless, there may 
exist the croguemitaine examiner, who revels in killing off as 
many aspirants to the certificate, whatever it may be, as 
possible, exactly as there exist reviewers and critics who think 
they do not impress the world with their importance unless 
they “cut and slash,” whereas the impression they make on 
the world, if any, is that of their youth, their inexperience, and 
probably their ignorance. Sarcey wittily took his young 
colleagues to task a short time ago: he had grown indulgent: 
"Others might be right besides himself!" he said. The 
croguemitaine examiner, however, is rare—happily rarer than 
the fire-eating and preaching critic, perhaps because he does 
not strike in the dark, and perhaps, also, because he is usually 
a man of experience. From our own experience of examiners 
and examinations, nothing pleases an examiner more than a 
good paper ; nothing would please him more than to be able to 
put all the candidates in the first class, should there be two or 
three. So the theory of the bloodthirsty examiner can be 
dismissed with the legend of the bogey man. | 

On theother hand, however indulgent the examiner may be, he 
has to maintain the standard of the diploma that is the aim of 
the examinee. Should he be too lenient, the diploma would be 
given broadcast and lose its value. He has, therefore, to take 
his stand and reject the candidates who fail to reach a certain 
level. This level naturally varies according to the examina- 
tion; but in each case the examiner comes to conclusions 
which, embodied in a report, are of the greatest value to the 
teacher for his pupils in the ensuing year. Unfortunately, he 
cannot be as frank as would be best for all concerned, or go 
into details that would weary any court of governors. Neverthe- 
less, the report is most useful, and should be made as practical 
and suggestive as possible. 

As an examiner, I have often thought how much I should 
have liked to have had a quarter of an hours chat with 
the various teachers who sent up candidates. Of course, it 
would be grossly unfair to visit the sins of pupils ez 4/oc upon 
their feachers. Yet in some cases one can see the direction in 
which whole classes have been trained, and in many cases one 
is bound to come to the conclusion that the energy of the class 
has been palpably misdirected.. This it is in which the value of 
reports consists, and upon which I venture to make a few 
suggestions to fellow-teachers who have not had the same 
opportunities of gaining with their own eyes an insight into the 
broad lines upon which French is taught in the British Isles. 


Suggestions derived from Examinations. 


In all examinations, where does weakness betray itself? In 
the composition. Writing—and afterwards, if possibly obtain- 
able, speaking—in French is, after all, the ultimate aim of all 
our efforts. The composition, original or translated from a 
text, is therefore /%e test of the candidate. The grammar, 
which some years ago seemed to be considered as an end in 
itself, and still seems to be so considered by a few, is, in fact, 
nothing by itself, but all important as an instrument in assisting 
to write a few lines of correct French. 

It is here that experience in examination would prove useful 
to many teachers, failing which, that of a confrére may be 
worth stating héte. First of all, I have no hesitation in stating 
that it would be a safe rule for each teacher to generalize, and 
to believe that what is true of his own class and school is true 
of others ; that the same phenomena observed by him among 
his boys in a certain passage of translation, for instance, will 
be seen among other boys of the same age. 

Mistakes may vary to a surprising extent : for instance, in a 
class of fifty boys the word “rapidity” in a recent dictation 
was correctly spelt by twenty-five, and among the twenty-five 
mistakes there were twenty-four different spellings. Never- 
theless, after correcting several hundred “ papers," the examiner 
cannot help being struck with the repetition of the mistakes. 
An experienced teacher who takes pains with his pupils could 
write a “prose” such as each of his pupils would write embodying 
all his individual mistakes, for each pupil has his idiosyncrasies. 
Yet the number of dad mistakes is very limited, and this is why, 
as an examiner, I have often wished that there existed some 
means of communication with my fellow-teachers in order to 


ask them to insist upon certain points. Hence my longing to 
publish a certain number of “ Don'ts,” and, perhaps, a few 
“ Do's.” This would be ou/re-cuzdance on my part in the case 
of a great many, I need not say ; to some it would be helpful. 


I. Vocabulary and Syntax. 


It is not only in the matter of vocabulary that a candidate 
“montre le petit bout d'oreille" Here, of course, the best 
candidates show to advantage ; but we are speaking more par- 
ticularly of the bulk, or of those who are “on the line.” Very 
ordinary words are often known, but in a very hazy way as 
regards spelling or gender. But in the “prose,” or “ com- 
position,” the worst feature is weakness in the matter of 
grammar. A candidate may be forgiven for not remembering 
the nearest French equivalent to an English word ; but can he 
be allowed a certificate when his “ prose” teems with mistakes 
such as “les père,” “à le frére,” “jai des parlé" (“I have 
spoken of them”), “ils a,” “il offert? (“he offered”), &c. ; 
when the verbs (regular and irregular) are not known; when 
genders of nouns in -uge, -ent, -te, &c., so easily learnt, are all 
wrong ; when the elementary difference between the imperfect 
and past definite is absolutely ignored ? 

Surely boys and girls who have read, as they generally have, 
some eighty or a hundred pages of good French ought to be 
able to make better use of their reading, which contains most 
of the essentials of grammar in an applied form. Surely four 
or five years’ work should show better results. 


2. Set Books. 


The setting of "prepared books” is an excellent thing for 
one reason, and mryAt be made an excellent thing for many 
more. Unfortunately “the proof the pudding is in the eating,” 
and this excellent instrument is so misused that it now offers 
but one advantage—it compels candidates to read first-rate, 
instructive, classical works, which otherwise they would never 
open on account of their dullness. What seems to be done 
by examinees, when they have a “ prepared book,” is this: they 
cram up the English of page upon page which they have gone 
through with their teacher. You can see it, because all the 
students of a college use the same words, evidently those of the 
lecturer. What time, what labour must have been expended 
over this task ! Yet, when the same candidate tries to tackle 
the “prose,” he most frequently comes to grief. Now my con- 
tention is that, if that enormous amount of time and trouble 
had been expended differently, the result would be more satis- 
factory. The lecturer is not wholly to blame. In order to get 
most work, and the most profitable work, out of his classes, he 
has to suit himself to the ability and inclinations of each. A 
clever lecturer follows as well as leads, and should never lead 
so much as when he seems to follow. But, on some points, he 
should be as firm asa rock. He should insist on his pupils being 
able to reproduce at least some pages of the masterpiece he is 
reading. 

It is here that the setting of a “prepared book” would be of 
immense service, particularly in elementary examinations of the 
standard, say, ofthe University of London Matriculation. Itmight 
be made a boon to the examiner and a boon to the candidates. 
As it is, the anxiety and sense of responsibility of the examiner 
are out of all proportion : what style, what vocabulary, is he to 
select? Beginners cannot read many books, they cannot sow 
many books ; what is easy to one school that has read some 
Dumas will be outrageously hard for another that has worked a 
whole year at extracts from Musset, and vice versa. Now, if it 
was announced that the vocabulary of the * prose" would be 
taken from such and such a short book, what a difference would 
be at once seen! 

Whereas, at the present time, a teacher who insists on re- 
translation at one book is working vaguely for the " prose," he 
would get to support him the enormous influence of a direct 
reward: the eagerness of his pupils would be no longer the 
result of his personal influence and persuasion, but a natural 
consequence of the examination. This most profitable exercise 
would be part and parcel of the preparation. By this means 
much of the real unfairness of examinations would be removed : 
pupil and teacher would know exactly what to work for, the 
examiner would know what to choose, and the result would be 
that some sixty or eighty pages of good French would be more 
or less fixed in a good many heads, as materials and models for 
future writing and speech. 
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This is why, for elementary examinations, I should strongly 
advocate a “set book” for the purpose I have just mentioned. 


3. Repetition. 

Before leaving the * prose," I would point out that it “ pays” 
better to make pupils learn some ten or twenty pages dy heart 
than to skim through a hundred pages of text. The veriest 
beginner in October will be able to give a good account of 
himself in June in a “prose” of the difficulty of the London 
Matriculation if he knows, say, thirty pages of French: ten 
pages a term are not much, and can easily be exacted. I would 
add a very remarkable fact, viz., that poetry seems to be as 
useful for writing prose as is prose itself. Let a psychologist 
explain it, if he can—I can only lay down the fact, the im- 
portance of which will be manifest to all, since poetry is so 
much easier to commit to memory than prose. 

Some may object that it is very dull for a class to read but 
ten pages a term. Surely there are many ways out of the 
difficulty : (i.) out of a book of seventy pages, the first twenty 
or thirty could be learnt by heart by the end of the year, 
and the others merely read; or (ii.) pages 1-10, then 30-40, 
then 60-70 could be committed to memory, the reading going 
on meanwhile ; or (iii), again, a special book could be given 
for repetition ; or (iv.), finally, repetition could be given as 
dictation ; thus correct pronunciation would be drummed into 
the most reluctant ear, and the piece half taught before a single 
effort is made by the pupil. At all events 1 would insist upon 
the enormous advantage offered by “repetition.” Not only is 
a vocabulary thus acquired, but phrases, collocation of words, 
grammar in an applied form, are acquired at one and the same 
time. Pupils will have in their heads, unconsciously perhaps, 
models upon which they can make up new sentences, par- 
ticularly if this is practised in class. 


4. Retranslation. 

Almost as useful as " repetition," and easier to obtain from 
pupils, especially if they are grown up, is refranslation, which 
I have been recommending for many years, and which yields 
excellent results. Many teachers have adopted the method, 
and many text-books—those of Siepmann's series, for instance— 
contain practice upon these lines, thus making the teacher's 
work easier. 

Before passing on to the question of grammar, there is another 
oint to which I would draw the attention of teachers of French. 
hough our own special work is the teaching of French, we 

should not allow bad or weak Ænglish to be shown up. It used 
to be thought by many teachers of French that English was 
taught by the classical masters. Unfortunately, this is not 
always the case ; and besides, now that there are so many pupils 
on the “ modern side,” it devolves upon us in a great measure 
to make use of French to teach our pupils their own tongue, 
especially as French and German are intended in many cases 
to take the place of Latin and Greek as educative meda. 


5. Leaching of Grammar. 

As regards grammar, there are two phenomena that are of 
constant recurrence in all examinations: (1.) Papers that con- 
tain a correct answer to the difference between /e sourts and /a 
souris, le période and la période; that show the knowledge of 
such rare words as oux, travails, espace (fem.) ; contain il a 
mouru, j'ai les vu, &c. Of course, there is no fathoming the 
depths of stupidity and obstinacy of some boys’ minds ; and 
some will always do what is unnecessary, and omit what is 
necessary. But could not this misguided energy be sometimes 
traced to the teacher? No doubt marks are scraped up in this 
way, as I have been told ; but, had the time spent over these 
ridiculous points been devoted to more practical] and intellectual 
matters, marks would have been scored in other parts of the 
paper, and probably in a far higher proportion ; and, besides, 
the pupil’s mind would not have been worried by arid and 
useless trifles, or poisoned against French. 

No doubt examiners are still much to blame. Their defence 
is that they must examine upon the points taught ; on the other 
hand, teachers say they must prepare all the points asked by 
examiners. Hence the “cercle vicieux.” What is one to do? 
* Que messieurs les assassins "—] mean “les examinateurs "— 
* commencent !? Many examinations* have of late shown con- 
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* [t is a good sign that, in an anonymous attack upon one of our 
greatest examining bodies in an evening paper, ‘‘ Headmaster” had to 
go back to 1893. 


siderable improvement ; but there is still room for improve- 
ment. We hear enough of a system that consists in “ peser 
des ceufs de mouches dans des balances de toiles d'araignée." 

At any rate, a candidate who can write a few lines of correct 
French, and knows the essentials of grammar, will leave behind, 
hand-over-hand, a candidate who has spent the same time and 
labour over the acquisition of erudite quibbles worthy of the 
scholiasts of Constantinople. 

On this point I would suggest to teachers that they should 
ruthlessly cut out of their curriculum all these oddities. Their 
pupils will do better on the whole paper, and take a liking for 
French, as they should in the course of nature. 

(ii.) Another point that strikes an examiner is that many can- 
didates give the rules perfectly, and yet get the instances 
wrong, showing not a mere slip, but real ignorance of the 
meaning of the rule. Rules are, of course, necessary ; but 
what is equally necessary is a thorough mastery of the applica- 
tion of the rule. This is an absolute necessity ; though it 
seems to be often overlooked. Theory without practice is 
useless—it is a magic lantern without a lamp, a tool without a 
hand to work it. 

The only remedy for this is constant repetition by means of 
exercises. There are many books of these both in French and 
in English. Many grammars contain a few after each rule ; 
but these exercises are, unfortunately, too short. Take, for 
instance, the rule of gue/gue, guel que, &c. Before each of the 
five cases has been dealt with ten times (the barest minimum 
for a clever pupil) fifty instances are necessary. It is most 
urgent that examples be given and gone through by writing 
first (for a hard rule, so as to allow time for reflection) and 
orally afterwards, in an enormous quantity for each rule until 
the application of the rule comes naturally. Then the rule 
itself may, in fact, be forgotten, as it is by the French when 
speaking or writing. 

Oral Teaching. 

Of viva voce, in elementary examinations, there is as yet 
very little to-day. The Oxford and Cambridge Board have 
announced an oral test for 1900. The University of Wales for 
its Matriculation, and the London Chamber of Commerce for its 
Junior Certificate, only require correct reading. The latter is 
going soon to demand conversation, and it is hoped and expected 
that the examining bodies that ought to lead the van will at 
least follow in the rear. Atall events, teachers should face the 
contingency and prepare themselves, if they wish to maintain 
their position. We would recommend to their careful reading 
and attention the excellent books of Dr. Breul and Dr. Spencer, 
and the admirable papers of Miss J. D. Montgomery, of Mr. 
Fabian Ware, of Miss Brebner and Dr. Hausknecht, translated 
by Mr. H. W. Atkinson, published by the Education Department 
in the * Special Reports of Modern Language Teaching " (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 6/2d.), and “The Study of Colloquial and 
Literary French," by Dr. Koschwitz and Mr. P. Shaw Jeffrey 
(Whittaker) The pamphlet of the Education Department bears 
upon the methods in use in Germany, Belgium, and Holland, 
where admirable results have been obtained. The last men- 


| tioned, a book of nearly three hundred pages, contains most 


valuable hints as to teaching ; and it also gives the various 
opportunities by which teacher and student can improve their 
knowledge, the various associations for correspondence, &c., 
and even addresses of recommended boarding-houses and 
families. An enormous amount of labour has been expended 
over this book, and not in vain; it isa veritable vade mecum 
for the modern language teacher and student, a “ Whitaker's 
Almanack." 

Several books have been recommended ; a mention of some 
is made in my article on * French Curriculum for Schools" in the 
forthcoming number of the Modern Quarterly. But, of course, no 
book will make a class speak, and a good teacher without a single 
scrap of paper will succeed. Oral teaching depends entirely upon 
the teacher. It is a terrible strain upon him, and most exhaust- 
ing ; but, asa German teacher at a Government school answered 
Mr. Fabian Ware: “The country has the right to demand the 
teachers’ utmost efforts in the interests of the rising generation." 
It is easier to teach from a book ; but no conversational facility 
will be acquired by a whole class without an enormous expend- 
iture of personal energy on the part of the teacher, who must be 
lively, sympathetic to his pupils, ingenious and resourceful. 

Some teachers recommend reading modern plays, saynètes, 
monologues (many of which are published by Hachette in six- 
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penny editions). This, of tourse, is excellent ; but reading is not 
sufficient. What is rcad one day is forgotten the next, or, at all 
events, two days after. Scenes should be learnt by heart, and, 
whenever possible, acted. 

When an hour a day, and home-work besides, are allotted to 
French, a large part of the class can, and should, be devoted to 
conversation. Boy I is given a pen and says: /’at une piume. 
Boy 2 says: Tu as une plume. Boy 3: Il a une plume, &c. 
Pictures, &c., can be brought into requisition, and the words 
learnt and strung together and repeated a hundred times. They 
will then be for ever remembered. 

But in many classes, especially with older pupils, this irksome 
repetition in class raay be partially dispensed with by exacting 
that the class should learn four, six, or ten lines dy heart per 
lesson. The same mental process is gone through, the same 
repetition ; but, on the one hand, the teacher is spared a wearing 
strain, and the class, on the other, gains by doing with the teacher 
work which it cannot do at home, whereas a tew lines prepared 
in class can be got up at home ; it seems wanton waste of 
time and energy for the teacher to have to witness and take 
part in a mental effort which depends upon the pupil. It is as 
if a piano-master sat and did the five-finger exercises with his 
pupil. Drudgery and drill of the fingers or of the vocal organs 
must be gone through by thc learner ; the teacher's task is to 
guide him ; he cannot do the work for him ; need he do it with 
him? Of course with tiny children this has to be done; but, 
after twelve years of age, boys and girls can, by the exercise of 
personal influence on the part of the teacher, do much work by 
themselves. Moreover, this confidence shown in them is good 
moral training, and the self-reliance in the course of their work 
as a valuable acquistion for after-life. 

I hope I have more than amply proved the utility of ex- 
aminations from the teacher's point of view. As to the sug- 
gestions I have made bold to offer, they will I trust, have their 
utility. They can be summed up in two recommendations:— 
Dying Goethe’s last words were: * More light.” Mine would 
be (i.) * More common sense”; (1.) * Repetition,” which last 
word must be taken in its double meaning of constant reiteration 
in the teaching of grammar, and of repeating passages com- 
mitted to memory. Herein lies the gist of our gospel. 


FIRST AID TO THE WOUNDED. 


A FEW MODEST SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE PRACTICAL USE 
OF PHONETICS IN TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


By P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


HE subject of Phonetics is like King Charles’s head in 
Mr. Dick’s memorial. It is constantly cropping up in 
various ways. A great number of well known teachers express 
unqualified approval of the new method ; committees are 
* erected? to consider ways and means ; there is a great cry 
and a minimum of wool. 

* Cannot something be done?” one is continually asked. It 
would be better to put the question in a different form : * Will 
not some one do something? The best way to begin, to my 
way of thinking at least, is to compromise. Small beginnings 
are better than stagnation, and methods of compromise gener- 
ally provide some measure of success. How this measure of 
success may be attained I hope to be able to suggest from 
practical experience. 

To start with, the teacher must have a sound practical 
knowledge of phonetics. If he is entirely ignorant, a month 
with Paul Passy in Paris will give him a very respectable 
general idea of the subject. Some professors of phonetics, be 
it said, seem to lay a quite undue amount of stress on the 
necessity of a physiological knowledge of the mechanism of the 
vocal apparatus. As one who has been through the mill, even 
to the extent of attending anatomical lectures and dabbling 
in dissection, I must say that personally I gained very little, if 
anything, from this process ; and I think that ordinary experi- 
ence will teach the best practical methods of pointing out to 
one's pupils what is defective in their methods of producing 
sounds. Due regard must, of course, be had to the fact that 
not all persons produce the same sound in the same way, and 
that in this, as in all else, there is a personal equation which it 
Is unnecessa:y, and even undesirable, to reduce. 


When the teacher is competent to give elementary instruction 
in sound producing 1 would recommend that he should teach 
his sets—such of them as do not include absolute beginners—the 
alphabet of the Association Internationale Phonétique.* I find 
that boys very readily learn it—a couple of lessons of an hour 
each are quite sufficient to teach the comparatively small 
number of new symbols ; and after a month’s occasional prac- 
tice in writing detached words the whole set will be quite 
proficient. 

The first care of the teacher must be to direct the attention of 
his class to the pronunciation of the vowels in order to arrive 
eventually at a “pure” pronunciation and to eliminate gradually 
the English tendency to diphthongise the foreign vowels in 
the same manner as is usual with our own vowel sounds. 

When this consummation is approximately arrived at, or 
when the pupils begin to hear when they go wrong, which is a 
great step towards correct speaking, it 1s well to lay consider- 
ably more stress on the pronunciation of the consonants than is, 
I think, usually done. It is, I find, good to make boys, in 
desperate cases, aspirate their consonants in order to teach 
them to employ the requisite energy in producing these sounds. 
This aspiration is easily shaken off as soon as the production is 
emphatic enough. For / and r special instructions will be 
necessary, and the practice of speaking “on the teeth” or well 
forward in the mouth must be insisted on, as well as the wider 
lateral extension of the lips. 

Then comes the division of syllables. In the word sonora- 
bilité, for instance, the ordinary schoolboy will certainly divide 
the syllables in English fashion, viz.—Aon-or-ad-il-tt-é; instead 
of the French 4o-no-ra-bi-/i-té, in which each syllable ends in a 
vowel. 

Lastly come the questions of stress and of intonation. These 
are points which can only be mastered by continual practice, 
and come more from the natural or acquired Sprachycfihl of 
the pupil than from any empiric system of rules. 

As to the way in which the phonetic system may be used in 
class, my own experience shows that very much may be gained 
by allowing each boy to read in turn a modicum of French— 
say a couple of lines—after which (at the outset) the teacher 
will call attention to words mispronounced, and the class 
will write these words phonetically, the transcription being 
checked by the teacher, who writes the correct phonetic 
transcript on the blackboard. It is quite easy to arrange a 
satisfactory system of marking, and when the class is more 
advanced the pupils may be encouraged to write phonetic- 
ally the words they have noticed to be mispronounced without 
having their attention previously called to these by the teacher. 
In all cases, however, the correct pronunciation should be 
figured phonetically on the blackboard. I do not think very 
much is to be gained by requiring pupils to transcribe connected 
sentences, although many short phrases may be profitably 
transcribed on the blackboard by the teacher. If the detached 
words are pronounced with a certain correctness, the correct 
pronunciation of sentences is acquired without great difficulty. 

The great advantageof the system is this—that, if the class feel 
that they, as a body, profit by the slips of pronunciation they 
notice in the reader, they attend more keenly and hear more 
readily than they otherwise would. Moreover, I am quite 
certain that the mere fact of writing a difficult word phonetically 
fixes the correct pronunciation in a way which no amount of 
oral repetition on the part of the teacher can effect. This * com- 
promise system” has also the further advantage that it does not 
encroach very considerably on the time at one's disposal for 
other teaching. About ten minutes per hour will produce by 
the end of one term quite tangible results, and this, carried 
through a whole school system, would in a short time very 
appreciably improve the accent. 

The * Compleat Phonetician ” would have us begin from the 
beginning, with the absolute beginner, but I am inclined to. 
think the game not worth the candle. There is a certain risk 
of confusing the two spellings with boys of tender age. I would 


* I would here say that the question of inventing a new phonetic 
alphabet specially for Englishmen learning foreign languages seems to 
me entirely futile. I have had experience of many systems; but I find 
the alphabet of the A.I.P. answers all calls on it, and, as it is largely: 
used in Germany, it may fitly claim its ‘‘international” tile. A 
phonetic alphabet that was not international would lose half its claim. 
to serious consideration. 
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have them taught entirely orally for one term—or two, in the 
case of stupid boys—and I think they should have at least one 
years further instruction, or longer, in order to fix the ordinary 
spelling before they learn the phonetic alphabet. My experi- 
ments have been made with two large sets of boys of the 
average age of about sixteen and a half, who know already a 
fair amount of French, and who have very quickly picked up 
the phonetic alphabet and have shown a great deal of interest in 
the matter. The improvement in accent, and especially in the 
approximate purity of the vowels, has been really remarkable, 
and quite justifies the experiment. The reading of French in 
form with a view to improve the accent of the community 
arouses in the ordinary way such a languid interest that any 
method that will make “ pronunciation” really a class subject is 
worth, in my opinion, the consideration of modern language 
teachers. 

I have taken my examples from French because it is par- 
ticularly in that language that phonetics are useful. German is 
so much more phonetic as regards spelling and pronunciation 
than French that phonetics are hardly necessary. I only use 
them myself for the Aeh/hopfverschlusslaut and for the ch 
sounds. 


SAFE FRENCH NOVELS. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 


WE had been seeking for French stories that could be 

enjoyed by an intelligent girl in her teens—a want that 
should be easily supplied in a town that boasts good French 
society as well as a considerable Enylish colony. Yet in the 
local book-shops the crowning audacity of Zola's latest title 
scarcely distinguished his book from the surrounding mass of 
novels. Asked for something better suited to the Young Person, 
the booksellers produced “ Bibliothèque Rose,” e/ td venus 
omne, books childish in subject, moral or “ goody” in tone, 
and devoid of literary distinction. The mention of style as a 
desideratum naturally produced “Sans Famille ”—/owjours “Sans 
Famille” !—-annotated, abridged, edited, and re-edited. Other 
books of Malot are impossible. Loti, then, a master of style? 
But the exquisite word-painting of “ Pécheurs d'Islande” can 
hardly reconcile the young reader to a book in which “ nothing 
happens,” and even here one chapter disqualifies the story for 
girls’ reading. In the kitchen there has recently been tribula- 
tion because the house-mistress confiscated “ Les Divorcées ” ; 
in the penstonnats de demoiselles and the training college trans- 
lations from Sir Scott, and old friends masquerading as “ Le 
Vieux Magasin d’Antiquités” and “Le Monde, le Vaste Monde,” 
chietly furnished the few shelves. 

It was treasure trove indeed to come upon the works of a 
writer who can paint pictures of French life without putting in 
the high lights in flame and the shadows in soot—French life, 
too ; for have we not been conscious that there is a life which 
the Parisian novelists have never painted for us, but which has 
its comedies and its tragedies, and characteristics of its own 
all full of interest for the foreigner? This is the life of 
France, and not that of cosmopolitan Paris, the happy life of 
chiteau and bourgeoisie “qui ne se soucient pas dela politique,” 
who have never bowed the knee to the twin Baals of Republic- 
anism and infidelity. Not less delightful was it to find that 
through such stories the young foreigner could make acquaint- 
ance with the nameless charm of the modern living French 
language, with its matchless expressiveness and its flexible 
grace, a revelation to students trained on the archaisms of 
La Fontaine and Moliére, supplemented by the flat prose of 
the Ollendorff exercise and the traveller's conversation-book. 
Perhaps the most powerful of the novels of * Champol "—the 
pseudonym behind which a titled author chooses to conceal his 
identity—is " Les Justes,” a fine character study, which, how- 
ever, has for its setting the cosmopolitan life of Nice. It will, 
therefore, be more interesting to devote space here to the more 
characteristic French stories. A charming collection of the 
shorter of these is entitled from the first tale in the volume, 
* Amour d’Antan.” 

* Ma Cousine Simplicie" deals with the dilemma of a young 
eligible, Dernard de Lescours, who would willingly marry—he is 
conscious of fitness for domestic life—but for one serious draw- 
back. All young ladies— French young ladies, bren entendu /— 
are so precisely alike, so absolutely entrenched behind a rampart 
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of perfect manners, that there is no guessing at the individual 
character. Now, Bernard is a simple soul, and desires corre- 
sponding qualities in a wife. He cherishes the ideal of the 
Cousine Simplicie, the daughter who ought to have been, but 
unfortunately was not, born to his uncle and aunt to be his 
feminine counterpart. He has even picked up somewhere a 
miniature of this dream-bride, an antique Flemish portrait with 
close coif and hands meekly crossed beneath the placid face. 
Such mistakes can be made! His own brother Alfred has 
married a wife at random, well-bred, pious, and modest, and 
equipped with the received opinions comme toutes les autres. 
But the young Madame Alfred has developed a passion for 
violent exercise à /’Ang/ats, and, after dragging the studious 
Alfred from his books for a delicious (?) yachting trip, is about 
to carry him off for an Eastern tour. Alfred’s one consolation 
is that he has persuaded Bernard to come too. Just at this 
juncture, in the midst of a country-house party, Bernard meets 
with Mlle. Antoinette de Champvert, daughter of a Count 
whose neighbours look on him as crazed, for he has dissipated 
his whole fortune in chemical experiments. Shabbily dressed, 
“out of it” among the gay crowd, Antoinette's freshness and 
naiveté fall on Bernard's spirit like dew on dry ground. Here, 
surely, is hope of realizing his ideal, of finding a girl whose 
every smile and every reply is not a matter of convention, and 
he willingly consents to spend the next day, their last in France, 
with the scientific Alfred in inspecting M. de Champvert’s latest 
discovery—that of a method of keeping meat sweet for years. 
Alfred, however, carries him off to Persia, where the birth of a 
son cures Madame de Lescours of her love of travel, and the 
child intensifies Bernard's longing for domestic life. But he 
returns to find that the Comte de Champvert has made his 
fortune, and Antoinette has become like all the others. In 
despair, he writes all the names of possible brides on slips of 
paper, puts them in a hat, and draws one, fortunately with the 
best results. 

Equally charming is “ La Caque et l'Epée," which tells how 
an old romance read by a grocer's wife during a tedious illness 
made thenceforth a dream-world in which the poor soul found 
refuge from the sordid prose of her life. 

Among the lorger novels, * Sophie ma plus Jeune” interests 
by its pictures of the life of a young officer of good family and 
the dourveots family with whom he lodges. “Le Roman d'un 
Egoiste” begins with a thrilling episode—a message half given 
by a consumptive who dies suddenly in the company of an 
évviste bachelor, a complete stranger, in a railway carriage. 
The descriptions of Pau are very charming. 

Scarcely past the prime of life, “ Champol's" animated con- 
versation and bright kindly eyes encourage the hope that many 
more stories may be added to the already considerable list of 
his works. One hope remains to be added, that they may 
become better known in England, only not in translations. 
There is literature which will endure translating, as there are 
flowers which will bear pressing. But the elusive charm of 
imaginings so essentially French could hardly be held by 
any reproduction. 


CORRECTION OF EXERCISES. 


] N March last we printed from our esteemed correspondent, 

“A Headmistress,” a thoughtful letter on the “ Correction 
of Exercises.” With much that the writer says we are in hearty 
sympathy, and we wish rather to supplement than to combat her 
views. The importance of the subject cannot be overrated, 
because the home-exercises, being independent labours of the 
student, are most formative, notwithstanding—nay, in conse- 
quence of---the mistakes he is sure to commit. We know of a 
mathematical master in one of our leading public schools who 
says to his students : ** Never bring me an erroneous solution ; 
you can consult the answers at the end of the book.” There are, 
in our opinion, no words severe enough to condemn such 
teaching. Does not the answer frequently supply a hint that 
ought to have been withheid from the student? A scientific 
correction of exercises must aim at combining a maximum of 
benefit to the student with a minimum of labour to the teacher. 
This latter condition is indispensable, considering the large 
classes and the numerous subjects now taught in our schools. 
The leading principle in correcting exercises has been well laid 
down by that eminent German educationalist Vincent Eduard 
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Milde, Prince-Archbishop of Vienna, in these words: * Man 
halte den Zóyling an, seine Fehler selbst zu corrigiren, denn nur 
dadurch wird der Fehler selbst ein Bildungsmittel für den 
Schüler? In perfect accord with this maxim, our correspondent 
says : *It would have been better for the children to find out 
their own mistakes . . . than to have all the difficult parts of 
the work simplified for them.” It follows that the teacher 
should, on no account, himself correct the mistakes, but simply 
indicate them and their nature by some signs that are well 
understood. The pupil should work on the right-hand page of 
the exercise-book, leaving the left-hand page for the teacher's 
remarks and the pupil's corrections. Thus, in composition or 
translation the underlining ( ) of a word might point out a 
grammatical error ; (+) under a word might indicate an error 
in spelling ; words in brackets would show a faulty grouping of 
the words, and so on. 

In arithmetic or algebra mere stips of calculation could be 
pointed out by scoring out the incorrect digits or letters ; faulty 
reasoning could be indicated by the letters 4.7. (bad reasoning), 
and so on. All this the teacher could do easily and rapidly ; 
then the exercise books are returned to the pupils to make their 
own corrections, either in class or at home, according to cir- 
cumstances. When the books are submitted to the teacher for 
the second time he will see where the hapless pupil is hopelessly 
at sea, and requires special help. This system, combining, as it 
does, all the advantages of class teaching with those of individual 
instruction, constitutes a very fine sieve, which allows few de- 
ficiencies to slip through undetected, and yet entails compara- 
tively little labour on the teacher. There is another remark 
made by our correspondent on which we desire to comment. 
She says : * I should like to state tbat I believe it to be the 
greatest mistake to set aficu/t home-work." ‘This rule, correct 
in the main, must, however, not be carried too far. The earliest 
application in home-work of a rule, newly taught, should, of 
course, be very easy, but the exercises should be progressive, and 
the latest problems should be recapitulatory of the whole 
subject and sufficiently difficult to test the full mastery of the 
subject. Mistakes! “ Tellit not in Gath, lest the daughters of 
the Philistines”— I mean the high school girls — “rejoice.” 
Mistakes, honestly made, are useful for obvious reasons. “ Head- 
mistress" alludes to preparation for examinations—is not an 
examination, ought it not to be, a most difficult piece of 
"independent" work? In conclusion, we would insist on all 
exercises being written in copy-books, and not on loose sheets 
of paper. Books are easily preserved and are exceedingly use- 
ful for back reference, and as a record of progress. Great 
neatness of work should be enforced ; slovenliness and untidi- 
ness are both unsightly and fruitful sources of error, whilst 
neatness conduces to the formation of habits of accuracy. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS JUBILEE. 


HE jubilee festivities of these schools began with a service of 
commemoration and thanksgiving on April 3—the eve of 
Founder’s Day. The Cathedral Church of St. Paul was filled with 
the staffs and present pupils of the two schools, numbering almost a 
thousand ; old pupils from all parts of the country, about two thousand 
in all; parents and friends of the pupils; and representatives of 
various educational bodies. These included the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, St. Andrews, Glasgow, London, Wales, University 
Colleges, the Headmasters’ Conference, the Headmistresses’ Association 
and Headmasters’ Association, the Teachers’ Guild, the Technical 
Education Board, the Clothworkers’ and Goldsmiths’ Companies. 

A unique feature of the proceedings was the procession from the 
south-west chapel up the nave, headed by those women graduates who 
are entitled to wear academic dress, followed by the above-mentioned 
representatives, the Governors, the Clerk, the Rev. A. J. Buss, the 
De Ines cc MES Bryant, D.Sc., and Miss Lawford, and the 
clergy. 

After the singing of the '*Old Hundredth " by the whole congre- 
gation, the Rev. C. Caron Buss (nephew of the late Miss Buss, and 
Priest-Vicar of Lincoln) intoned the prayers, and then the specially 
chosen Psalms were chanted. The choir consisted of past and present 
pupils of the school, together with a small ritual choir of boys from two 
of the City churches. The lesson, taken from Proverbs xxxi., was read 
by the Master of Trinity, who had also kindly assisted in compiling the 
prayers for the occasion. Then followed the ‘* Magnificat” and the 
special prayers of commemoration and thanksgiving ; the first of these 
—the bidding prayer—being read by the Bishop of London. It had 


been hoped that Mr. John Farmer would conduct the musical part of 
the service, but, unfortunately, he was too ill to attend. His place 
was, therefore, taken by Mr. Macpherson, under whose direction the 
choir very creditably sang the anthem ‘‘ Blessed are the Dead ”—a 
ortion ot the ** Commemoration Cantata," specially written by Mr. 
Farmer for the jubilee celebrations. The sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the service closed with the well known 
hymn “O God! our help in ages past," sung by the whole con- 
gregation. 

The festivities in connexion with the jubilee were held on the Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. On the former day the parents of the present 
pupils were invited to a reception at the schools in the afternoon, and 
old pupils and friends in the evening. On Thursday afternoon the old 
pupils held a meeting in the Clothworkers' Hall, by the kind invitation 
of the Master and Wardens of the Clothworkers' Company. Among 
the speakers were Mrs. Bryant, and Miss Burstall, Headmistress of the 
Manchester High School. 


~ 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION. 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY chose for his text the 
first verse of the lesson appointed for the day: ** Who can finda 
virtuous woman ? for her price is far above rubies,” Proverbs xxxi. 10. 
Woman was created to be a helpmeet for man. From this prime fact 
we may deduce what woman ought to do for herself, and what is to be 
her place in the working world. There is a perpetual balance pe 
ordained between the thing created and the purpose for which it 
exists. So in education we look to see what God has planted in man 
from the beginning, and we argue that, God having given man these 
gifts, He intended men to work them into the fullness of their exercise. 
But there was another theory of education. We were bidden to look 
not only to the faculties, but to the purposes to which the faculties were 
to be put. And this utilitarian view could not be be set aside. We 
are put here not simply to Ze, but also to do. And yet the tendency 
of all such utilitarian views was to sacrifice the man to the service he 
has to do, and to push the principle so far that the service on which he 
enters will not be so good as it might be, because we have neglected 
the man himself, The result is made the guiding principle, whereas it 
ought to be regarded as the effectual outcome of education. 

This one-sided utilitarianism has been pushed to greater extremes in 
the case of woman's than of man’s education. The writer of the 
Proverbs, in his description of the perfect housewife, must not be taken 
to imply that she must be trained for this end only, but that the good 
government of the household will be the outcome of such a character 
rightly trained. She too must be developed into a real woman. She 
will render all her duties more efficiently if she has been widely trained 
and cultured. Women differ physically and intellectually from men, 
and woman’s education is likely to diverge widely from that of man; 
but there could be no greater mistake in the education of woman than 
to look solely to the services she could render. ‘There could be no 
doubt that, in the past, her education had been restricted and dwarfed 
by this narrow view. How, then, should her education in the future be 
determined? Experience was the only safe guide. Let the women have 
free choice, and choose for themselves. For what they have a natural 
desire, for that, it would be found, they had a natural aptitude. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 

The great public schools of Canada—" public " in the English sense— 
have shown that they are not behind their great English models in 
educating youth to fight for their country. Trinity College School at 
Port Hope, Ontario, published in a recent number of the school journal 
some details concerning the Trinity College School boys fighting the 
battles of the Empire in South Africa, from which it appears that nine 
are officers in the Imperial Service, two are officers in the First Canadian 
Contingent, five are officers in the Second Canadian Contingent, and 
eighteen are serving in the ranks of the Royal Canadian Kegiment. 
There are many graduates also of Upper Canada College and Bishop 
Ridley College, as well as a large yuota of University men. 

The relief of Ladysmith was celebrated with that enthusiasm for 
which Canadians are noted all over the world, but in the City of Mon- 
treal there were some unfortunate developments. The students of 
McGill University —the English Protestant College—celebrated it in 
the usual riotous student manner, and wound up their procession by a 
general assault upon Laval, the French Roman Catholic University, 
because there was no display of British bunting on the flagstaff. The 
Laval students resented this commanding and prescribing attitude of 
McGill, and a racial struggle set in which was added to by the attitude 
of certain members of the French and English Press in Montreal. The 
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accounts that have reached England have been grossly exaggerated, 
and the whole affair seems to have been due to the over-enthusiasm of 
the McGill students and the fanaticism of certain Conservative news- 
papers seeking to make party capital out of stirring up race prejudices. 
The inter-University feud was buried at the recent reception to Strath- 
cona’s Horse, the regiment raised and equipped by Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, the Chancellor of McGill. The Laval students, although 
they did not take part in the procession, showed their real loyalty from 
the balcony of the University on St. Denis Street. The front of the 
building was handsomely decorated with bunting and flags in honour of 
the event. From one of the two large tlagstafís floated the Union Jack, 
and from the second the Canadian flag. The entrance to the building 
was decorated with tricolours and other flags, with the arms of the 
University resting in the centre. From the main portico were sus- 
pended two banners bearing in gold letters on a red background 
** Pour Dieu et l'Empire " and ** Dieu sauve la Reine." The balcony 
above the entrance was crowded with students, who waved hundreds of 
flags and gave Strathcona's Horse such a reception as they will 
remember all their days. When the McGill students made their appear- 
ance and saw the profuse decorations, their hearts seemed to go out to 
their French confrères, and in an instant, with one voice, the Englishmen 
cheered the Laval students until they were hoarse, and the boys from 
the balcony right heartily returned the compliment and waved flags in 
ecstasies of delight. It was a grand sight, and will be never forgotten 
in the history of the two Universities. That very act did much to unite 
the English and French elements, and was a splendid example to the 
politicians of this country of how misunderstandings can be frankly 
acknowledged and freely forgiven. 

The people of Ontario are beginning to take a live interest in that 
most important part of school education—the training through moral 
and religious instruction to the development of character. The need of 
this has been brought before the public in two ways—the formation of 
a voluntary school in the City of Toronto by parents who feel that their 
children do not receive adequate moral and religious training, and the 
complaints and criticisms of Judges of our Courts that our schools are 
weak at this point. We expend a great deal of money for our schools, 
and we feel that they ought to be a more adequate protection against 
the spread of pernicious literature, the unsatisfactory standard of 
political and commercial morality, the substitution of jingoism for 
patriotism, and the subtle materialism which is so characteristic of 
modern life. We must depend upon the schools, even more than the 
Church, to raise the standard of our living. Ina recent editorial in the 
leading daily paper of the Dominion, it was urged that the highest form 
of morality is that furnished by the Christian religion ; that the Ten 
Commandments of Moses and the Sermon on the Mount are infinitely 
above every other moral code ; that in the historic characters of Old and 
New Testaments, and especially in the incomparable character of 
Jesus, these principles find their noblest incarnation. It would be 
natural, then, to find this Christian morality taught in the schools, but 
the obstacle in the way is denominationalism. The various religious 
bodies have been unwilling to allow religious instruction in the public 
schools on the ground that their children might be taught things 
contrary to the creed of their parents. A recent investigation into the 
Biblical knowledge of one hundred and seventy-two pupils in various 
high schools brought forth startling results as to their lamentable 
ignorance on Biblical subjects. This has stirred up so much interest 
that it looks now as if a strong effort will be made to incorporate into 
the curriculum of our schools some Biblical history and Biblical 
literature. This effort may, like many similar ones, be merely sporadic, 
but the quickening of the public interest in the moral teaching of our 
public schools will be enough result to have justified the crusade. 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Not the least of the problems incidental to the conquest of territory— 
especially civilized territory—is the problem of the reorganization of 
education. The United States is at present engaged in such work of 
reorganization, and, in view of certain contingencies at home, the 
point of view of our cousins should be of especial interest for us. We 
quote, therefore, from the paragraph dealing with the new colonies in 
the introduction to the last Report of the American Commissioner of 
Education—those well known sober-coloured volumes that, in spite of 
their modest title, form a veritable encyclopedia of education, for which 
educationists the world over are yearly grateful. Dr. Harris writes: 
s Tt is assumed that when the Government of the United States requires 
additional territories it desires to assimilate their populations and make 
them capable of self-government with as much expedition as feasible... . 
With regard to the Spanish colonies and protectorates, a policy of 
liberal provision for education commends itself as the natural course. .. . 
In the case of a population like that of Spanish America it is evident 
that special attention. should be given in the public schools to the 
elements of industries. Not agriculture so much as the mechanic arts 
and the arts of transportation should be taught .... If we cannot 
come into contact with lower civilizations without bringing extermina- 
tion to their people, we are still far from the goal. [t must be our 


great object to improve our institutions until we can bring blessings to 
lower peoples and set them on a road to rapid progress. We must 
take in hand their education. . .. The States in the Union which have 
made themselves wealthy have given most attention to the schools of 
the people and have always devoted a large proportion of their 
revenues to their support. Quite as large a proportion of the revenue 
of the Spanish islands must be set apart for education. Attempts have 
often been made in the history of the Spanish colonies to set up educa- 
tional systems that rivalled those of the United States and Germany, 
but they have always failed after a few months or years through 
financial mismanagement. With revenues in the hands of fiscal agents 
appointed by the United States it will be easy to collect and apply a 
sufficiency of school funds to make it possible to provide good buildings, 
efficient supervision, and an excellent corps of teachers. It is assumed 
that the management of these islands must be left for a number of 
years in the hands of military governors, assisted by a corps of local 
officers. All proper steps will be taken to interest substantial citizens 
—1hose who possess educated intelligence or who have been successful 
in the management of property—to come forward and assist in restoring 
social order and in re-establishing business in its proper channels. 
Such persons as these will be invited to assist in re-establishing schools, 
for the attempt must not be made to make new schools take the place 
of the old ones. The old ones must be revived, and the persons w ho 
have been employed in them must be invited to take up their work 
again. Spanish teachers may be assisted by superintendents who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the most improved methods in operation in 
the United States. If Congress finds it desirable to aid education in 
these colonies by appropriations from the Federal Treasury, it should 
furnish supervisors in suthcient numbers to make possible weekly visits 
to each of the schools in operation. Further than this, it may provide 
a corps of Spanish-English teachers —teachers whose native tongue is 
English, but who are familiar with the Spanish. These teachers may 
be itinerant, visiting each school once per week. They must be 
numerous enough to form from $ to IO per cent. of the entire corps 
of teachers. It is all important that in the reorganization of the schools 
in Spanish countries we do not attempt too much in the way of intro- 
ducing the English language. All of the daily lessons, except one, 
should be in Spanish. The one exception should be a lesson in reading 
elementary English. The lesson which is given once a week by the 
Spanish-English teacher should be left to the regular teacher of the 
school for repetition during the rest of the week. If it is required that 
other lessons—such as arithmetic, geography, or history—be taught in 
English, there will be just ground for suspicion on the part of the 
Spanish population that it is the purpose of the United States to 
enforce the use of the English language in these territories. There are 
a few examples in the history of nations of compulsory introduction of 
a new language in newly acquired territories, but these have been 
signally unsuccessful in effecting their purpose. Of course, the policy 
will not be considered for a moment by the United States. It is 
reasonable, however, that the new colonists should be taught English, 
as the most useful of foreign languages. Their children should, of 
course, know Spanish, and have pride in all the good things that belong 
to the history of Spain. They will be all the stronger American 
citizens for it. But a suspicion among the Spanish citizens that an 
attempt will be made to dispossess them of their Spanish tongue will 
make all attempts at improving their schools worse than useless. The 
revival of business in its old channels, and the swift taking possession 
of new avenues of business, which will open to these people through their 
connexion with the United States, the education of their children in 
mechanic industries, and in a knowledge of science which makes the 
invention of labour-saving machines possible, the education of these 
children in Spanish and American literature, in geography, mathe- 
matics, and history, and, above all, the development of a habit of 
reading periodicals, and especially the daily newspaper, will do what is 
desired in the way of assimilating these people to the national 
standard." 

So, in general terms, speaks the Commissioner in his introduction ; 
further on, in the body of the Report, there are some eighty pages deal- 
ing with the history of education in the islands, from which we can 
gather the nature of the stock upon which the new strain is to be 
grafted. The stock is, of course, at bottom Spanish and monkish ; 
though the nineteenth century has made its mark upon it. ‘‘ The 
educational system of the Spanish colonies," writes the author of the 
historical chapter, **has always been a subordinate part of that of the 
Peninsula, the same laws governing both, and the royal orders and 
decrees have so co-ordinated the two that the professorate in both has 
come to form essentially one body. The Universities of the colonies 
were modelled upon the famous ones of Spain, and, until recently, 
education retained its aristocratic or University character, no attention 
being paid to the general and public education of the masses. The 
educational system of Cuba consisted of the University of Havana and 
institutes of secondary instruction (colleges and seminaries) in the 
capitals of the provinces and in Porto Rico. . . . Royal orders and 
decrees regulated the conduct of education, appointed teachers, create 
or changed the plan of studies, and managed all the other details of the 
institutions of public instruction, which alone could grant degrees. 
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“ The degrees of the private institutions (colleges of the religious 
orders) required verification before they could be accepted as valid and 
identified with those of the public institutions. Degrees of the Uni- 
versity of Havana were valid in Spain, and the degrees of Bachelor of 
the secondary institutions in Cuba and Porto Rico were sanctioned by 
the University.” 

The present educational condition of Cuba is summed up thus :— 
** Evidence shows that the higher education is of a superior character ; 
the study of the humanities has borne its usual fruit in literary taste and 
culture, and Cuba has given birth to poets who have attracted attention 
and won the praise of European critics. In recent years the sciences, 
with such technical applications as are adapted to the needs of a com- 
munity which is not a manufacturing one, have been cultivated, and the 
enlightened part of the public has been kept informed of European 
philosophy and progress—all this with scant aid from, and, sometimes, 
despite the opposition of, the Government. Elementary public in- 
struction, on the other hand, has been, and is, in a very backward 
state, partly on account of the social condition of the island, but, 
principally, on account of the apathy, and often the actual hostility, of 
the Government towards any serious attempts at improvement." 

What awakening there has been in the matter of primary instruction 
in Cuba dates from the founding of the Sociedad Económica in 1793. 
At this time ‘‘the province of Havana contained 39 schools, 32 of 
which were for giris (']. The instruction was of the worst, nothing 
but reading being taught in many of them, which were in charge of 
coloured women.” From these schools, which were private under- 
takings paid for by the parents, slaves were, of course, excluded. The 
new Society began by founding two free schools, one for each sex ; but, 
owing especially to the opposition of the clergy, its enlightened attempt 
to obtain an official sanction of popular education was unavailing. 
By 1817 it had co-operated in the formation of about a hundred schools 
in the island, all founded by private individuals. In 1826 the number 
had reached 140, of which sixteen were free. In 1836 some nine 
thousand children (out of a school population of two hundred thousand) 
were receiving elementary instruction. In 1860—for a total population 
of about a million—there were 283 schools for whites and two for 
natives. In 1883 there were 535 public schools and 184 private. In 
1894—in a population of more than a million and a half—there were 
some sixty thousand children enrolled in the elementary schools, of whom 
more than twenty-three thousand were girls, and a large proportion 
coloured. At the same date there were about a thousand students in the 
University, and more than three thousand scholars in the secondary 
schools. 

As to education in Porto Rico, we note (a) that out of a school 
population of about a hundred and thirty thousand in 1898, thirty 
thousand were enrolled in the primary schools; (^) that, having been 
hitherto regarded as a province of Cuba, the island has no University 
of its own; (c) that a former United States Commissioner of Education, 
General John Eaton, has been entrusted with the work of reorganiza- 
tion ; and (4) that the following curious appeal has been addressed to 
him Ly the former teaching body of the colony :—** We, the teachers of 
all periods ; we who have consecrated our youth to the service of the 
great cause of teaching ; we who have lost our time in dedicating it to 
great things under a corrupt system ; we, in short. who, for love of our 
neighbour, and solely for the country that gave us birth, have succeeded 
in supplementing, by our earnestness, the deficiencies of the system, 
are worthy, and deserve, if the new Government wishes to do justly, to 
be conceded liberty in the teacher's chair, and to be permitted to teach 
from texts selected by us freely. The American Government should 
concede to us all that is necessary, as directors of childhood and youth 
in Porto Rico, to form citizens worthy of the respect of the sons of 
Washington, among whom we now number ourselves." 

We have no space to speak of the Philippines ; but there are not a 
few English teachers who will be surprised to learn that ‘‘ there are 
something like thirty languages and dialects spoken on the different 
islands" ; that ‘‘ the University reported about a thousand students in 
1858" ; and that ** a book was printed at the College of San Tomas, in 
Manila (afterwards the University), in 1634, six years before the 
printing press was set up in Harvard.” We may add that the whole 
story is full of interest, and, with its conguistadores, its monks and its 
poets, its racial feuds and its insurrections, makes a picturesque foot- 
note to the history of education. 


INDIA. 
(Continued /rom last month, page 234.) 


In another part of the Indian educational field things are more 
satisfactory. Mr. Tata and his supporters have won the Government 
to their views, and the new Indian University of Research will soon be 
an accomplished fact. ‘‘ The Government of India," runs the official 
Resolution, **are confident that the proposed University will meet a 
great need, and will contribute to the advancement of higher education 
and the development of the resources of the country. They will be 
ready to proceed to legislation as soon as the scheme has been matured 
in all its details ; and they wish the undertaking every success.” 

The objects and powers of the University are expressed as follows in 


the draft Bill: ** The said University shall have its seat in or near 
Bombay, and shall have power, so far as the funds and opportunities at 
its command permit, from time to time, to institute or subsidize chairs 
and lecturerships in science, arts, and literature, including methods of 
education, witha view to the promotion of original investigations in all 
branches of knowledge, and to provide or assist in the provision of 
suitable libraries, laboratories, and museums, and all other necessary 
appliances, and to take over from Government and other public bodies 
or private persons willing to transfer the same any and all such 
libraries, laboratories, museums, collections, together with any endow- 
ments and other funds, properties, and benefits belonging to such institu- 
tions respectively, with the attendant obligations and engagements if 
any ; and subject to the provisions of this Act to enter, in this connex- 
ion, into all such special arrangements as the said University may 
approve of. The said University shall have the power, upon examina- 
tions or such other tests of competency as it may from time to time 
approve, to confer Fellowships upon persons whose preliminary qualifi- 
cations to be admitted to such examinations or tests shall be determined 
by by-laws as hereafter provided. In addition to the above purposes, 
the said University may apply its funds to all objects which have for 
their aim the advancement or diffusion of learning. " 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Pupil-Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee of Toynbee 
Hall have just awarded nine scholarships, each of the annual value of 
£25, and tenable at Oxford or Cambridge, to the following pupil- 
teachers :—Mr. E. W. Alexander, Bristol; Mr. C. Anderson, London ; 
Mr. J. Barron, Sunderland ; Mr. H. Curzon, Cambridge ; Mr. C. E. 
Hack, London; Mr. H. E. Hurst, Leicester; Mr. J. T. Robson. 
London; Mr. F. Fowler, London; and Mr. J. B. White, Bristol, 
All these have gained (Jueen’s Scholarships from the Education Depart- 
ment; Mr. Barron secures a further three years’ exhibition of £40, 
granted by the authorities of New College, Oxford, Mr. Alexander 
a similar exhibition at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. A third 
exhibition is also to be awarded by King's College, Cambridge. 


* FORECASTS AND COMMENTS" in the April number of the /:/u- 
cational Times are a little mixed. Among the former we read that ‘‘ the 
Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin, has expressed a desire to resign his chair." Prof. Mahaffy, as we 
announced at the time, resigned his chair last year on succeeding to 
a Senior Fellowship. Among the latter we are told that ‘* Two head- 
ships are vacant at Oxford by the resignation of Dr. J. E. Sewell, 
Warden of New College, and of the Hon. G. G. Brodrick, Warden of 
Merton." This may be an inspired prophecy. Dr. Sewell is a nona- 
genarian, and Mr. Brodrick has published his festament académique, 
but neither gentleman bas so far expressed any intention of resigning 
his Wardenship, and the ** Comment” is somewhat previous, or, as the 
grammarians term it, proleptic. 


THE Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting will be held 
from August 2 to 27. The subject chosen is ‘‘ Life and Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century." 


THE Assistant-Masters’ Association circular for March (issued in 
April) contains the report of the Corporate Property Committee of the 
London County Council on the subject of tenure of appointments by 
assistant-masters in secondary schools. The document is well worth 
reading. : 


THE Outlook has been conducting a campaign on behalf of assistant- 
masters both in its correspondence and editorial columns. The 
summing up is this: ‘‘ The schoolmaster is paid what in his position is 
practically a starvation wage.” The Morning Post has been rubbing 
in the same truths. Weare told that ‘‘ junior masters" are now im- 
pe to get in secondary schools. No doubt men are now going in 
or Board-school work, where the pay is better, the positions more 
secure, and the hours shorter than in about nine-tenths of secondary 
schools. 


THE will of Mr. Price Davies, of Leeds, has been proved. About 
six thousand pounds is left to the University of Wales to found ‘* Price 
Davies Scholarships ” tenable at Bangor or Aberystwyth. 


THE spring graduation ceremonial at the University of Edinburgh is 
remarkable this year as being the first occasion on which the name of a 
lady—Miss Eleanor Ormerod —has been added to the roll of honorary 
graduates. 


WE quote the following amusing case from the University Corre- 
spondent :—'* Here is a novel dismissal-case from the ;United States. 
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Prof. Maurice, teacher of French in the Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, was dismissed last summer by the Board of Education on the 
complaint of his principal that he was unable to maintain order in his 
class, that his defects were irremediable, and that he lacked pedagogi- 
cal skill. Thereupon he brought an action for 20,000 dollars damages 
against the principal, alleging that he had crowded the room assigned to 
him with pupils hr beyond its capacity, with the evident intention of 
producing a disorder which should give colour to a charge of weak 
discipline. It is not surprising to find that the plaintiff was non-suited.” 


St. HluGu’s HALL, Oxford, will be opened during July, August, and 
September, as a Vacation School of English Language and Literature 
for foreign women students. A competent staff of lecturers and tutors 
has been engaged, and every facility will be afforded for practice in 
conversational English, debates, games, and excursions. The inclusive 
fee is 45s. a eck. Applications should be sent without delay to 
Mrs. Burch, r1 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 


FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-ONE School Boards in England have 
jurisdiction over populations not exceeding five hundred. But the day 
of the small rural Board is rapidly passing. 


THE Charity Commissioners continue their policy of amendin 
schemes so as to bring the Local Authorities into closer touch wit 
endowed schools. During the past year County Council representatives 
have been placed on the governing bodies of schools by amended 
schemes for six cases in Cambridgeshire, six in Dorset, six in Warwick- 
shire, and five in Westmoreland. 


THE Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction has 
announced the following appointments :—Mr. W. P. Coyne, Super- 
intendent of Statistics and Intelligence Branch; Mr. James Scott 
Gordon, Inspector in Agriculture; Mr. W. T. M*'Cartney Filgate, 
Inspector in Industrial Branch. 


THE Incorporated Association of Headmasters has formed a Joint 
Committee to secure the election of suitable persons to the Senate of 
London University. The activity of this Association is remarkable, 
and the object in view is a good one. But we hope no limit will be 
placed to the useful work. A committee should be formed to control 
the elections to the governing bodies of all British Universities ; other 
committees should see to the School Boards of all large towns ; yet 
another group should deal with County Council elections. All these 
are of importance to secondary education, and therefore should come 
within the scope of the Association's work. 


THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE has appointed Sir George W. Kekewich, 
K.C.B., to be Secretary of the Board of Education ; and the following 
romotions in the Office have been announced :—Mr. J. White is 
rincipal Assistant-Secretary for Elementary Education in the place of 
Mr. W. Tucker (retired); Mr. F. R. Fowke, Mr. H. W. Hoare, 
Mr. W. I. Ritchie, and Mr. H. M. Lindsell are Assistant-Secretaries. 
Mr. Tucker is a brother of General Tucker, commanding the Seventh 
Division now in South Africa ; Mr. John White is a brother of Sir 
George White ; and Mr. H. M. Lindsell is a brother of Captain Lind- 
sell, who is now with Colonel Plumer's force. Sir George Kekewich is 
an uncle to Colonel Kekewich, the defender of Kimberley and colonel 
of the old 47th, now the Loyal North Lancashire, Regiment. 


SIR GEORGE KEKEWICH has issued a circular letter, stating that all 
communications referring to elementary education should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall ; and all letters con- 
cerning science, art, and technical education are to be directed to the 
Secretary, Board of Education, South Kensington. We wonder 
whether Sir George will spend his mornings in a hansom hurrying from 
Whitehall to South Kensington or vice versa ; or whether he will keep 
to his former ofüces and leave South Kensington to deal with what 
South Kensington, to some extent at least, understands. 


THE School for Orphans of Freemen of the City of London, at 
Brixton, which has been closed for some months during drainage alter- 
ations, has just been reopened. But, although the present buildings are 
surrounded by large playing-grounds, the Corporation is bringing 
forward a scheme for the removal of the school into the country, and a 
committee has been appointed to view suitable sites. We understand 
the present building is not full, although girls and boys are educated 
and boarded entirely free of cost. The old custom of taking up the 
freedom of the City seems to be lapsing into desuetude. But the cost 
is a few pounds only, and in this way an excellent insurance for the 
education of the children, in case of the early death of the father, is 
assured. 


NEARLY half of the twenty special commercial scholarships given 
by the London County Council tenable at the new commercial side of 
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University College School have been won by boys in London Board 
schools. This is quite as it should be; but it proves that these boys 
(fourteen and fifteen ycars of age) have received under the Elementary 
Education Acts a good secondary education, as tested by an outside 
examination and in competition with boys from well known London 
secondary schools, such as Tenison’s, Westminster City, and Central 
Foundation Schools. 


THE annual performance of a Greek play at Bradfield College is. 
enhanced this year by the celebration of the jubilee of the foundation 
of the college. The ** Agamemnon” of .Eschylus'is the play chosen, 
and the dates are June 19, 20, 23, 25, and 26. 


PAPA had studied the theory of teaching and knew quite well the 
derivation of the word **education" ; he was quite troubled because 
Maudie (aged five) would continue to say *' er," although he was. 
convinced she knew the correct form of che comparative. ‘‘ Now, 
Maudie,” he said, ‘ You wouldn't say: ‘ Baby is gooder than Maudie,” 
would you?” 

** No, Papa." 

** Well, what would you say?" 

Maudie (promptly): ** Why Maudie is gooder than Baby, of course.” 

Papa is not defeated, and tries again: ** Would you say: ‘ Mamma is 
gooder than Papa’ ?” 

Maudie (doubtfully): ‘* No." 

** Well what would you say ?" 

** I should say: * Papa and Mamma is both as good as one another. 

Papa gives it up and supplies the missing word ; the use of which he 
enforces by the threatened punishment of no sugar in Maudie's tea. 

This incident (which is not a fictitious apologue) is typical of a 
master's attitude to his class. He begins well, resolved to educe the 
faculties of the mind. He finds the progress apparently slow, and, 
under the pressure of examination, he supplies the information and 
gives a punishment when it is not learnt. 


3?* 


THE Anglo-French Magazine and Preparatory Examiner is the title 
of a new quarterly publication, which, judging by its general plan and 
programme of contents, should prove of interest to French scholars 
generally and of special utilfty to students who are preparing for 
examinations. 


A SCHOOLMASTER sends us a page from his log-book. ‘‘ These 
answers," he writes, **are not coined, but the veritable product of 
pupil-teachers." 

** The bread is first masticated and moistened by saliva, then rolled 
into a bolus, and thrust by the tongue into the larynx." 

“ The external intercostal muscles pull the ribs up; the internal pull 
the ribs down ; these two sets of muscles act simultaneously.” 

Pyschology, probably by a disciple of Huxley : ** The soul occupies. 
about wa kids of the cranium. It is a soft, tough, flexible body, 
with a slightly alkaline reaction.” 

Poem on Sunset : 

** The sun is setting, 
The sky is getting 
A good deal darker than it was before. 
The night is nearing, 
And then I'm fearing 
When the light's a// gone, there won't be any more.” 


DENMARK still lives! Twenty-five Essex farmers are to be taken 
to Denmark in charge of three staff instructors in order to study the 
system of agriculture practised in that country. It is the Technicab 
Instruction Committee of the Essex County Council that is arranging 
and financing the visit. 


AT the conference of science mistresses and examiners of schools. 


lately held at Oxford (the report of which we must defer till next. 


month), Miss Roberts (Bedford High School) gave some marvellous. 
instances of irrational questions. In the Oxford Local examinations of 
1897, children of eleven to fourteen were asked to ** make drawings 
illustrating the structure of the maize seed, and to describe the 
chemical and morphological changes taking place during its ger- 
mination." Mr. P. E. Matheson, on behalf of the Joint Board, 
pleaded youth and inexperience, but assured the mistresses that, like 
the Far West musician, they were doing their level best. 


Mr. H. HonBHOUSE's annual return as regards evening continuation 
schools reveals a highly satisfactory state of affairs. It deals with the 
condition of the schools for the year ending April 30, 1899, the last 
year, by the way, when Science and Art grants were paid to those 
schools. The total schools inspected had increased in the year from 
4,626 to 5,008, and their scholars from 435,600 to 474,562. Curiously 
enough the grants paid by the Education Department have diminished 
by over £4,500; while the local subsidies have largely increased, the- 
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School Board rates going up from £85,419 to £123,031, and the 
voluntary contributions from £8,386 to £9,741. The County Council 
grants have gone up from £27,438 to £29,169; but this increase is in 
the counties proper ; as the county borough contributions have fallen 
by £500. If we try and divide the country more thoroughly into 
rural and urban areas by grouping London, Middlesex, Lancashire, 
and the West Riding with the towns, we find that in the remaining 
forty-five chiefly rural counties the School Board rates amount to 
£13,507 only; while the County Council grants total £19,481, the 
position of affairs in the urban parts of the country being almost 
exactly the reverse. The largest rate contribution comes from 
London, where the figure is £53,573, as against £26,890 in the pre- 
ceding year. The school fee account here has fallen from £5,748 to 
41,290. In eight counties there are no School Board rates, and in 
four no County Council grants. In London the cost per pupil on the 
books is about 17s., of which the rates furnish about 12s. ; while in 
Manchester the cost is as much as £1. 10s., of which the rates supply 
about 13s. The ratio between rate and other expenditure should 
furnish food for reflection to the London ratepayer. 


By order of the Chicago Board of Education, Histories of England 
are to be omitted from the lists of supplementary reading for the public 
schools, on the ground that they are biassed in favour of England. 


* À CHILD in a day school costs £3 a year; in a truant school, 
£20. A convict costs the country £30 a year." So Miss Honor 
Morten in the Humane Review. The argument for greater liberality 
to schools could not be put more succinctly. 


HERE is hope for bad spellers. The desire for accuracy nowadays is 
becoming pedantic and painful. Sir Walter Besant has been writing 
on the subject, and he freely admits that in certain cases the eyes are 
not able to communicate to the brain an indelible image of a word. 
** [n such cases," he adds, ‘‘ insistence on absolute correctness is need- 
less tyranny.” 


ANOTHER schoolmaster sends us two answers, ** which came under 
my own experience" :—1. Lot fled from Sodom to Zola. 2. The 
Police-court where Dr. Jamieson was tried was the Pretoria. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ERNE»T BE&LL.—The Humane Review, April, :9oo (Quarterly). Price 1s. net. 

CAMBRIDGE University Press.—The Making of Character: Some Educational 
Aspects of Ethics. By John MacCunn (The Cambridge Series for Schools and 
Training Colleges). Price 2s. 6d. 

CassELL & Co.—A Practical Method of TearDinp Eeer phi Book II. : Europe. 
By J. H. Overton. Price 6d.—Practical Metal Plate-Work. By Paul N. 

asluck. Price 2s.— Electric Bells: How to Make and Fit Them. By Paul 
N. Hasluck. Price 1s. —With Dante in Paradise. By Rose E. Selfe. Price 2s. 

W. & R. CHamBeRrs. —Selected Poems from Tennyson. Price 4d. 

J. & A. CHurcHILL.— Elementary Practical Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. 
By Frank Clowes and J. Bernard Coleman. Price 3s. 6d. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—Temple Encyclopacic Primers: the History of the English 
Church, by Dean Spence; Dante, by Edmund D. Gardner; The History of 
Language, by Henry Sweet; Ethnology, by Dr. Michael Haberlandt. Price 
m each irn Tony on Mental Culture. By George Ainslie Hight. 

rice 3s. 6d. 

R. E EvERETT & Co.—Sharp Shooting for Sport and War. By W. W. Greener. 

rice 1s. net. 

NIGHT & Co.—Secondary Éducation : A Handbook of the Board of Education 

ct, 1899 

LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co.—The Pictorial Geographical Readers. Books I. and 
II., rs. each ; Books III. and IV., ts. 6d. each.—Domestic Economy Readers. 
Books I. and IL, ts. each.—Longmans’ Elementary Algebra. By W. G. 
Constable and J. Mills. Price 2s. ; or with Answers, 2s. 6d.—Story Lessons on 
Character-Building (Morals) and Manners. By Lois Bates. Price 2s. 

MACMILLAN & Co.—The Farmstead. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. (Rural Science 
Series.) Price 4s. 6d. net.—The Rise of the New Testament. By David 
Saville Muzzey. Price ss.— From Blake to Arnold: Selections from English 
Poetry, 1783-1853. By é. . Brennan, J. P. Pickburn, and J. le Gay Brereton. 
Price 2s. 6d.—A Book of ounen By H. E. Norton. Price 2s. 6d.— Eight 
Aysgarth Sermons. By C. H. Boutflower. Price 2s. 6d.—Siepmann’s Fle- 
mentary French Series: L'Emeraude des Incas, Charles Normand, edited b 
F. Aston Binns; price 2s. La Tour des Maures, E. Daudet, edited by A. H. 
Wall ; price 2s. ord- and Phrase- Book for La Tour des Maures ; price 6d. 

Horace MaxsHALL & Son.—Selections from Tennyson. (New English Series.) 
By E. E. Speight. Price rs. net. 

METHUEN & Co.—The Relief of Ladysmith. By J. B. Atkins. Price 6s.—The 
Life of John Ruskin. By W. G. Collingwood. Price 6s. 

Joun Murray.—The Student's Greece. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
in part Re-written. By G. E. Marindin. Price 7s. 6d. 

THomas Netson & Sons.—Needlework and Knitting Drills for Infants, with 
Music. By Alice Morrow. Price rs. 

GEgoRGE Newnes.—Wide World Adventure: True Narratives of Extraordinary 
Human Endurance. Price 2s. 6d. 

Davip Nutt.—The Frog: An Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Em- 
bryology. By A. Milnes Marshall and G. Herbert Fowler. Price 4s. 

Str Isaac Pitman & Sons.—Advanced Bookkeeping. Price 2s. 6d.—Business 
Terms and Phrases. Price 2s. 6d. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons.—Alexander the Great: The Merging of the East and West 
in Universal History. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. (Heroes of the Nations 
Series.) Price ss. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.— Early Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. 
38. 6d. 


Price 


CALENDAR FOR MAY. 


[Zems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Oxford Local Exam., apply for entry form for (up to May 8). 

.—University College, London. Faculty of Medicine. Summer 
Session begins. 

.—Return forms, Xc., for London University Matriculation June 


i 


ond 


Exam. 

oma Exams., Sandhurst and Woolwich. Latest day for returning 
orms. 

1.—Scotch Education Department Teachers’ Certificate. Return 
forms. 


1.—Education Department, Training Colleges. Certificate and 
Scholarship Exam. Apply for permission to sit. 

1.—Aberdeen Local and Higher Certificate for Women Exams. 

Return forms. 

—London University M.B. Exam. begins (pass only). 

.—Yorkshire College (Leeds) Scholarship Exam. Return forms. 

1, 8, 15, 22, 29.—London School of Economics, 10 Adelphi Terrace. 
Lectures on ** Geographical Conditions of the Great Powers,” 
by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

2 —Oxford Exams. for Women. . B. Mus. Exam. begins. 

3.—University College, London, at 8.30 p.m. The Rev. Stopford 
Brooke’s Course of Six Lectures on ‘‘ The Poetry of Robert 
Browning " begins. 

3, 10, 17, 24, 31 (June 7, 14). —Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, 
Kensington, at 5$ p.m. Lectures on ** The Fundamentals 
of Psychology," by Mr. G. F. Stout. (London School of 
Ethics.) 

4. —University College, London, at 4 p.m. Prof. Oscar Montelius’ 
Public Course of Six Lectures (Yates) on ‘‘ Prehistoric 
Chronology” begins. (Free.) 

4.—British Child-Study Association. 


LS pe 


Annual Conference at Man- 


chester. 

7. —Institute of Chartered Accountants Preliminary Exam. Return 
forms. 

7.—Society of Arts. Return forms for Practice of Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental. 


7. —High School for Girls, Walthamstow, at 7.30 p.m. Lecture on 
‘The Teaching of History,” by Miss Anderton, B.A. 
(Teachers’ Guild.) 

Andrews 


8.—University College, London, at 10 a.m. 

Scholarships Examination begins. 

$.—Lecture on “The Natural and Artificial," by Dr. Schofield. 
(Parents National Education Union.) 

9. —College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

9. —City and Guilds of London Institute Practical Exams., Plumbing 
&c., in. 

9. — Oxford ol Cahe Schools. Exam. (Higher Certificate.) 
Return forms. 

9. 16, 23.—Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. Lectures 
on ** Euripides," by Prof. Gilbert Murray. (London School 
of Ethics.) 

IO. — University College, London, at 3 p.m. 
on ** Recent Discoveries ” begin. 

10.— Edinburgh University Local Exam. Return forms. 

10. — Royal University, Ireland. Send forms for First Exam. 

Io. — Return forms for Oxford Local Exam. to Local Secretaries, with 
fees. 

r1.—Notting Hill High School, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ** The Use and 
Abuse of Games in Girls’ Schools," by Miss Dove and Miss 
Williamson. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

11-25.—29 Dover Street, W., at 8 p.m. 
ation Meetings. 

14. — Return forms for Victoria University Preliminary, Intermediate, 
Final, and other Exams. 

14.—Owens College, Manchester, Entrance Scholarship Exam. Return 
forms. 

14 (and following Wednesdays and Mondays).—University College, ` 
London, at 4.30 p.m. Course of Lectures on '' Marriage 
Laws," by Prof. Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. (Quain Law 
Lectures.) Free. 

15.— Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

1§.—High School for Girls, Clapham Common, at 4 p.m. Lecture 
on ‘My System of Teaching Reading," by Miss Dale. 
Illustrated. (Teachers’ Guild.) 

15.—Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Matriculation 
Examination (Pass and Hons.). 

15-18.—National Home-Reading Union. Annual Conference. 

16.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council at 3 pm 

16.—College of Preceptors Pupils Certificate and Junior Forms 
Exams. Return forms. 


Entrance 


Prof. Petrie’s Lectures 


British Child-Study Associ- 
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18.—Wales University Matriculation Exam. Return forms. 

18. ies s and Cambridge Schools Lower Certificate Exam. Return 
orms. 

18-23. — Liverpool University College Entrance Scholarship Exam. 

I9. — Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. Return forms. 

20.— Institute of Chartered Accountants Intermediate Exam., June. 
Send in notice and fees. 

22.— Yorkshire College, Leeds, Scholarship Exam. 

23.— Oxford Exams. for Women, Second Public Exam. Return forms. 

23.— Trinity College of Music, London. Local Theory Exam. Re- 
turn forms. 

23. — Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the June issue of the Journal of Education. 

23-28 (about).—L.ondon Chamber of Commerce, Senior Exams. 

24.—Crown Room, Holborn Restaurant, at 8 p.m. Annual General 
Meeting, Teachers’ Guild. Address by the Rev. the Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

26.—Incorporated Accountants! Examinations (in London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow, June 12-14). Candidates must give 
notice before May 26. 

26. — Return forms for Institute of Accountants, June Final Exam. 

26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the June issue of the Journal 
of Education, 

27. —Herts C.C. Minor Scholarship Exams. 

29.— Rugby School Scholarships Exam. 

39. — Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. Return forms. 

30.—St. Andrews University L.L.A. Exam. begins. 

31. —Dundee University College Endowment Bursaries Exam. 

31. — Tonbridge School Entrance Scholarships. Keturn forms. 

31. — University College, London. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for Fielden Scholarships in French. ; 


The June issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Thursday, May 31. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1900. 


AMBLEsIDE.—]uly 30-August 27. Manual Training. Apply Mr. 
H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 

BoNN.—August 6-18. German Language. (Ladies only.) Apply to 
Fraulein J. Gottschalk, Hlofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. (Suitable for 
advanced students only.) 

CAEN.—August 1-30. ‘‘Alliance Francaise” French Courses. Apply 
to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 
CAMBRIDGE.—July (latter half). Lectures on Education, in connexion 
with University Extension Summer Meeting, arranged by Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate and Cambridge Training College for Women. 
Apply to Oscar Browning, Esq., King s College, Cambridge, or to 

Miss Punnett, Cambridge Training College. 

CAMBRIDGE,—August 2-27. University Extension Summer Meeting. 

CHICAGO, —]uly 2 to August 10. Chicago Institute Summer School. 
Apply Director, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

EpINBURGH.—During August. Modern Language. Apply to Secre- 
tary, Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 

ErLnREUF.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA. —]uly 18-August 28. French, Advanced Course. Apply to 
Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

GGREIFSWALD.—July 16-August 4. German and French. Apply to 
Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-25. Pedagogy, Modern Language, &c. Apply to 
Frau Dr. Schnettger, Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

KIEL. —(Particulars not yet received.) 

LAUSANNE.—July 19-August 29. History, Literature, Philology, &c. 
Apply to Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

LgipziG.—-(July 2 to middle of September.) Manual Instruction. 
Also courses on Gardening and Fruit Growing. Apply to Dr. 
A. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, Leipzig. 

Lisigux.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 8-28. (Second Course, August 5-25.) Pedagogy, 
Modern Language, &c. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Univer- 
sity College School, Gower treet, London. 

NEUCHÂTEL. —July 16-August 11. French. (Second Course, August 
I3-September 8.) Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Academie 
de Neuchâtel. 

OXFORD. — July, August, September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

ParIs.— July 2-31. (Second Course, August 1-31.) French. Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Paris. 


Paris.—Christmas and Easter (1901) Holidays. French. Apply to 
W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, W.C. 

PARis.— International Congresses : July 24-29. Teaching of Modern 
runc E" bed 30-August 3. Higher Education.—-July 30- 
August 5. Teaching of Social Science.—August 2-5. Primary 
Education.—August 2-5. Secondary Education.—August 6-11. 
Technical Education.—August 9-11. Educational Press.— 
August 16-18.  Bibliography.—August 29-September 1. Teach- 
ing of Drawing.—September 10-13. Popular Education.—Sep- 
tember 14-16. Agricultural Instruction. — Apply to Secre- 
taries, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

ScARBOROUGH.—]July 30-August 25. Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Apply to Miss Andrén, 31 Blenheim Road, Bradford. 

Tours.—August 3-24. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Modern Language Holiday Courses, prepared by the Special Inquiries 
Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, and Elbeuf 
(Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, 6'2d., post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘‘ Holiday Resorts," 1s. 1d., post free 
from same address. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The statement made by the Standing Committee of Convocation that 
the whole sixteen members of the Senate (given to Convocation by the 
new statutes) would be elected at the forthcoming meeting on May 8 
seems to have been premature, as the Vice-Chancellor has not so far 
taken the necessary steps. No nominations even for the single vacancy 
have as yet been notified. 

An important circular has just been sent out to graduates, inviting 
them to join the ‘‘ University of London Graduates’ Association," 
formed under the presidency of Mr. Fletcher Moulton to secure the 
return by Convocation of Senators ‘‘ who, whilst desirous of aiding 
the development of University teaching in London, are anxious to 
preserve the existing worth of the University.” 

The County Council having objected to the proposed name of 
* University Road," the Senate has suggested ** London University 
Road" as the future designation of the present Imperial Institute 
Road. 

4,100 is offered for the Rogers Prize, —subject, ** The Production of 
Immunity in Infective Diseases" (by June I, 1901). 

The Senate having desired an explanation from the Examiners as to 
the small numbers of passes and of Honours at the January Matricula- 
tion, their opinion thereon has been printed and referred to the Joint 
Committee in Arts and Science. 

For the year ending March 31, 1899, the large sum of £18,236 was 
received in examination fees. 

Not content with having abolished the arrangement in order of 
merit of Honours candidates in their several classes, the Committee on 
Examinations in Medicine resolved : ‘* That it is desirable that the Pass 
List for the several degrees of the University should no longer be 
divided into First and Second Divisions." The Senate has left this 
sapient proposal to be dealt with by the reorganized University. 

The Special Committee of the Senate appointed to assist the Statu- 
tory Commission report that they ‘‘saw no occasion to offer any 
observations upon the Report, Statutes, and Regulations " made by the 
Commissioners 

The examiners for the year beginning July t are being elected as this 
letter is written. 

The Treasury has assured the Senate that they raise no question of 
right of userof the new buildings for the Civil Service Examinations, and 
are confident that any future arrangements will be as satisfactory as 
those in the past. 

As the new regulations for D.Sc. and D.Lit. will not receive 
Government sanction until approved by the authorities of the re- 
organized University, they cannot be printed in the Calendar now in 
the press. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, FOR WOMEN. 


There will be the usual afternoon reception at Bedford College on 
Wednesday, May 9, after the presentation of» degrees at the University 
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of London. All former students are cordially invited, and a large 
number of invitations have been issued. 

The Scholarship Examination will be held on June 26 and 27 ; forms 
of entry being sent in by June 15. The scholarships offered are the 
Reid, in arts, value 30 guineas ; the Henry Tate, value £50; and the 
Pfeiffer, value £48, in science. 

The half-term falls on May 28. Three special lectures on Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam" will be given by T. G. Foster, Ph.D., and on 
May 30, June 6 and 13, at 3 p.m. 


ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


At the recent examinations held at the end of the Winter Session, 
the following medals and prizes were awarded :— The Mead Medal to 
Mr. R. B. Kinloch; the Cheselden Medal to Mr. T. H. Edwards; a 
prize of £10 to each of the following :—Mr. F. C. Eve (Medicine), Mr. 
W. H. O. Woods (Surgery), Mr. T. S. Taylor (Midwifery and Diseases 
of Women), Mr. J. E. H. Sawyer (Pathology), Mr. J. L. Lock (Pharm- 
acology), Mr. R. B. Kinloch (Forensic Medicine and Insanity), Mr. W. 
B. Fry (Public Health). The Peacock Scholarship (£38. 10s.) and a 
College Prize of £20 were divided between Mr. H. S. Bennett and Mr. 
F. W. W. Smith (seccnd year) The William Tite Scholarship 
(£27. 105.) was awarded to Mr. Takaki (first year). 


THE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The Clothworkers’ Company, Governors of this college, have just 
made the first award of the annual free studentship which they 
established a few months ago. It has been awarded to Miss E. B. 
Humphreys, B. A. Lond., who was for a time a student at Holloway 
College. The studentship entitles the holder to one year's training in 
the college (Senior Course), together with preparation for the exami- 
nations of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, or for the 
Teaching Diploma of the London University ; it also gives her residence 
for one year at the college hall (Datchelor House). Since, about 
eighteen months ago, the Charity Commissioners gave their sanction to 
the extension of the college to double its former number—at which 
time the Governors presented the college with its two excellent new 
lecture rooms, and with its hall of residence—the number of students 
has greatly increased. During the last year there have been forty 
students under training, working in three divisions—senior, junior, and 
kindergarten. The college hall has proved a great acquisition. 
Thirteen students took up their residence there as soon as it was 
opened, and the number has kept up well. The combination of day 
and resident students works admirably. 

Examination results have been very satisfactory. In the Senior 
Division, all of whom took the examinations of the Cambridge Teachers' 
Training Syndicate, there was last year no failure, and in the practical 
examination nearly half passed in the First Division. In the Junior 
Division, out of eleven who entered last year for the full Cambridge 
Higher Local Certificate, seven took their certificates in Honours. Two 
girls, who also desire to qualify themselves for teaching, took their 
Inter. B.Sc. at the last examination, and are now working for their 
final B.Sc., one at University College, London, the other at Bangor. 
Another girl took her Inter. B.A., and is now working for her final 
B.A. in Honours. Another entered Girton last October. Students 
leaving the college at the end of the Senior Course readily obtain posts. 
Indeed, the Principal has many more applications for students than she 
has students to send. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Easter vacation has been uneventful, and the term is still young. 
There is, therefore, little in the way of news for the present month. 

The Council have some improvements to propose in the service for 
the commemoration of benefactors. Since the last revision a number 
of new gifts and memorials have been bestowed on the University, and 
it 15 probable that the donors will be mentioned in the already pro- 
tracted list of those whose memory we cherish. The Botanic Garden is 
to be opened on Sundays, if the Senate agrees. The Agricultural 
Board propose a new special examination for the ordinary B.A. 
degree in the Agricultural Sciences, namely, Chemistry, Botany, 
Physics, and Geology in their bearing on agriculture. The recently 
organized department is already so flourishing that the Board believe the 
time has come for systematizing the work of its students by offering 
thema suitable examination. The Engineering Department has bene- 
fied by a similar arrangement ; and it is not likely that much objec- 
tion will be made to that now suggested for Agriculture. It is urged 
that for young men who are likely to be owners or managers of land 
the course of study required for the proposed ** Special" would be both 
interesting and profitable. 

The compact between the University and the Hospital was con- 
summated on April 23 by the election of the Regius Professor of Physic as 
Honorary Physician. Five resident members of the University were at 
the same time elected to the Hospital Council. 


The University of New Brunswick celebrates its centennial in May. 
Cambridge will send two distinguished graduates, Dr. Adami and Mr. 
de Soyres, to present an address of congratulation. 

An Adams Memorial Library and Institute has been presented by 
Mr. Passmore Edwards to the town of Launceston, near which the late 
astronomer was born. Members of the University were present at the 
opening ceremony on April 20, and gifts of books have been made by 
the University Press and the Adams Memorial Committee at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Passmore Edwards originally desired to erect a lighthouse 
on the Manacles as a monument to Prof. Adams ; but Trinity House 
did not approve the project, and the new library for the benefit of his 
fellow-Cornishmen has happily taken its place. 

The Yorke Prize for law has been gained by R. J. R. Goffin, of 
Jesus; Mr. R. lH. Yapp, of St. John's and Caius, has been appointed 
Assistant-Curator of the Herbarium under Dr. Marshall Ward ; Mr. 
W. McDougall succeeds Dr. Sandys as Tutor of St. John's. 


WALES. 


The annual meeting of the Guild of Graduates was held on April t9 
at the University College, Cardiff, the Warden (Prof. Lloyd) presiding, 
After passing resolutions of regret at the death of Principal Edwardes. 
of Bala, and of congratulation to the Prince of Wales, the Guild pro- 
ceeded to discuss the reports of the Literature and Dialect Sections. 
The first part of the works of Morgan Llwyd o Wynedd, which were 
edited by the late Mr. T. E. Ellis, has been published, and a large 
number of copies sold. The second part will be edited by Mr. J. H. 
Davies, M.A., of Cwrt Mawr, Secretary of the Section. The next two 
volumes in the series of reprints are in the press, namely, No. 2, which 
includes the three earliest Welsh tracts, and No. 3, ** Drych y Prif 
Oesoedd," edited by Mr. S. J. Evans, of Llangefni County School. 
The following books are in the hands of editors, and will be in the 
press as soon as possible :—‘‘ Dilyniad Crist Thomas a Kempis,” 
edited by the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis ; ‘‘ Kynniver Llith a Ban," edited 
by the Rev. Hugh Williams ; ** Welsh Tracts on Witchcraft," edited 
by Mr. D. Lleufer Thomas. 

In the Dialect Section, the Secretary (Prof. Anwyl) reported that 
the vocabulary of dialect words and expressions is steadily increasing. 
Some progress has also been made in tracing out the boundaries of the 
various Welsh dialects. 

The Warden delivered an address on the work of the Guild, in which 
he pointed out the ways in which it could render service to Welsh 
scholarship not only in the acquisition of material, but in theapplication 
of the scientific spirit to all forms of intellectual activity in the Wales 
that was to be. A paper on ‘‘ University Settlements" was also read by 
Mr. J. G. Davies, of Neath, in which the writer suggested the establish- 
ment of a settlement at Cardiff. 

The following were elected on the Standing Committee :—Profs. 
Anwyl and Edwards, Aberystwyth ; Dr. Chattaway, London; Messrs. 
I. H. Davies, F. P. Dodd, Austin Jenkins, Edgar Jones, and Charles 
Owen, Rev. R. J. Rees, and Miss Diana Thomas. Mr. D. E. Jones 
was re-elected Treasurer, and Mr. Charles Morgan was re-elected 
Clerk. 

The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Governors of the University 
College, Bangor, was held on Wednesday, April 18, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Kenyon. The most important business was the 
discussion of the question of a proposed School of Mines at Bangor. 
A deputation appointed at a meeting of Local Authorities was received, 
and eventually it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Herbert Lewis, 
M.P., to invite a conference of representatives of the quarry, mining, 
and metallurgical industries and the Technical Instruction Authorities of 
North Wales with a committee of the Court of Governors in order to 
ascertain how practical etlect might best be given to the proposal. 


SCOTLAND. 


Prof. A. C. Bradley announced to his class in Glasgow University 
at the close of the winter session that he would resign his Chair of 
English Literature in the summer; the announcement has been received 
with general regret. It is to be feared that, as in the case of Prof. 
Murray, the climate of Glasgow, ‘‘ filthy with rain” and with smoke, 
which was absent in the time of Tacitus, is responsible for the too 
early withdrawal from a brilliant carcer as a teacher. It is to be 
hoped that, when freed from the burden of lecturing, Prof. Bradley 
will address a wider audience through the Press, and make literature 
as well as teach it. 

Dr. Douglas Maclagan, emeritus Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in the University of Edinburgh, has died at a ripe old age. He was 
not only eminent in his professional and professorial work, but was a 
noted maker and singer of good songs. His account of the ** Battle 
of Glen-Tilt," in which a students’ botanical excursion fought the late 
Duke of Atholl, should not be allowed to pass into oblivion, though 
it is probably little known now. The present writer has heard it 
vigorously sung by the late Prof. Balfour and his botanical class on 
the top of Ben Ledi—a song of triumph zs excelsis. 
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Sir William Priestley's death makes a vacancy in the Parliamentary 
representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities. Sir John 
Batty Tuke, an eminent authority on lunacy, has been put forward as 
a candidate, and will very likely be returned unopposed. It is well 
that the member for a University constituency should be something 
more, or other, than a mere politician. 

The Duke of Argyll’s death makes the election of a new Chancellor 
necessary at St. Andrews. The late Duke did not often appear at St. 
Andrews, but fought vehemently (as might have been expected) and 
ineffectually in the Privy Council's Committee against the ordinances 
which incorporated Dundee College in the old University. He has 
been so long a conspicuous figure that we are all astonished to find he 
was only seventy-seven. 


IRELAND. 


The Board of National Education have issued a circular in which 
some of their proposed reforms are announced. The latter have indeed 
already begun. From April 1 the part payment of teachers by results- 
fees ceases. Schools will continue to be inspected and examined, but 
the teacher will receive either a fixed salary paid quarterly, or a salary, 
partly fixed and partly a *' continued-good-service salary,” the latter 
increasing or decreasing according to merit. All monastic or convent 
schools will receive a fixed capitation grant. Some of the salaries for 
work-mistresses and other special teachers are not yet settled. It is 
promised that the new salary of any teacher will be at least not less 
than the average salary received for the past three years. 

In future no principalship will be obtainable by any untrained teacher. 
Against this excellent rule the teachers, at their annual congress just 
held in Derry, entered a proviso that it should not affect the existing 
untrained teachers. At present a very large number of teachers under 
the system are untrained, owing to the absence formerly of special 
denominational training colleges. Now that the latter exist in sufficient 
numbers, the new rule ought to be a great incentive to better preparation. 

Examinations will also be done away with in the promotion and 
appointment of teachers. There will still be three grades, but the 
promotion from the lower to the higher will depend on the state of the 
school, the services, status, and efficiency of the teacher as shown in his 
work, not upon the passing of an examination. 

The changes in the curriculum are not yet published, but it is stated 
that the curriculum will be simplified, that greater scope will be given 
to the teacher, that special arrangements will be allowed to suit special 
pupils and localities, and that practical training of the eye and hand 
and elementary science will be introduced. 

Three new appointments have been made — Mr. A. Bevis, late 
Director of Manual Training under the Birmingham School Board, to 
be Head Organizer of Manual and Practical Instruction; Mr. Goodman, 
Organist of Gardiners Street Church, Dublin, to be Musical Inspector ; 
and Miss Fitzgerald, Organizing Secretary for Cookery under the 
Association for the Training and Employment of Women, to be 
‘Organizer of Cookery Instruction. 

In the annual congress of the National Teachers’ Organization held 
lately at Derry, the changes announced were heartily welcomed, 
although, as usual, the Board had not consulted the teachers in making 
them, or even announced them some time before they were to come 
into operation, so as to give those affected by them an opportunity to 
offer suggestions or criticism. The teachers asked that six managers 
and six teachers should be consulted by the Board, but this proposal 
was not accepted. At the congress many excellent suggestions were 
made. It was asked that experience in teaching in a primary school 
should be an essential qualification for inspectors. The teachers also 
called on the local Councils to use the powers they possess to enforce 
school attendance. 

The long controversy concerning the new pension scheme seems to 
have come to an end with the decision given in the test case tried in 
the Courts of Law some months ago—that the Government has the 
power to make such new arrangements, and that the teachers have no 
right of resistance. 

On the managerial question the Catholic teachers have completely 
submitted to the strong opposition of the bishops to any further 
agitation, and have repeatedly apologized for and repudiated the 
Memorial of 1898, asking for a court of appeal against arbitrary 
dismissal by managers. They profess now to be satisfied with the 
Maynooth Resolutions, although the latter have been shown in several 
-cases to give no protection to the teacher. As the establishment of any 
external court of appeal would take from the Church the power of 
-deciding what teachers should hold the schools, it was certain that the 
bishops would never allow it. They threatened, if the agitation went 
on, that no manager would employ any teacher belonging to the 
Teachers’ Organization. Under these circumstances the Catholic 
teachers were, perhaps, obliged to submit. At the congress, however, 
the Protestant teachers disclaimed any repudiation of the Memorial of 
1898, and declared their determination to continue to seek an independent 
court of appeal against dismissal. 

The Bill giving increased powers to the Intermediate Board will, it 
is promised, be at once introduced into Parliament. No rules and 


rogramme for 1901 have yet been published. The Board still hope to 

able to embody some of their new scheme in them, but it is very 

doubtful if they will be able todo so, and to bring the rules out early 
enough to give schools time to arrange for the changes. 

The Association of Catholic Graduates of the Royal University have 
published a pamphlet describing the present state of higher education 
in Ireland, and proposing a means of solving to some extent the 
University question without any resort to ‘‘ vexatious legislation.” 
Their scheme is that, by mutual agreement and the concurrence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Royal University should be divided, the Protest- 
ant half of the Senate (with, it is presumed, the Protestant Fellows, 
and retaining some portion of the funds) working henceforth entirely 
for the Queen’s College, Belfast, and receiving the revived title of the 
** Queen's University," the remainder of the Royal University becoming 
a Catholic University, the Queen's Colleges of Cork and Galway being 
modified so as to be Catholic teaching colleges under it. This ingenious 
scheme seems hardly likely to solve the question. A new ‘‘ Queen's 
University " could not be established without legislation, nor would 
the funds available for the two Universities be sufficient ; but the 
chief objection is that the Royal University and also the Queen's 
Colleges are under the control of the Government, and the constitu- 
tion of either would not satisfy the bishops. 

Alexandra College has been celebrating the opening of its new 
buildings by some interesting and charming festivities. On the r9th 
of April the Princess Christian, accompanied by the Lord Lieutenant, 
Lady Cadogan, and a brilliant company, came to open the buildings. 
The college was beautifully decorated with masses of spring flowers 
and foliage. Lord Cadogan made a very witty and graceful speech, 
while the Archbishop of Dublin, and Dr. Bernard, F.T.C.D., gave 
some information concerning the college, and Mr. Lecky made a 
strong appeal for support for it. Two thousand pounds is still wanted 
to complete the amount the new buildings cost, and, considering the 
large and valuable work the college is doing for the higher education 
of women in Ireland, this amount should be easily made up. It is plea- 
sant to learn that considerable contributions from the Duke of Devon- 
shire and others have since been received. The Princess Christian, in 
declaring the buildings open, delivered messages of congratulations and 
earnest good wishes for the prosperity of the college from the Queen 
and the Princess of Wales. 

The evening following a large party was given by the various 
college societies, with music, scientine experiments, and readings, and 
ending with dancing. The college looked most beautiful on both 
occasions, and was crowded by a brilliant assemblage of the best known 
people in Ireland. 

In answer to a question in the House, Mr. Horace Plunkett gave 
recently the names of the Committee now about to meet to settle the 
functions, curriculum, and plan of the new buildings of the Royal 
College of Science about to be reconstituted in connexion with the new 
Department of Agriculture and Industry. It is a satisfactory, list of 
names. Sir W. Abney is the Chairman, and the other names are Mr. 
Gill, the Secretary of the new Department ; Captain Shaw, the head of 
its Technical Education side; Mr. Barton, Irish Commissioner of 
Valuations; and Mr. Spring Rice. The head of the Agricultural 
Section of the new Department is not yet appointed. 


SCHOOLS. 


CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME AND SCHOOL, HALIFAX. 
— Hyde Freyne French St. George has been elected ‘* Crossley 
Scholar." This scholarship is worth £40 per annum, and is tenable 
at the Grammar School, Bradford. Twenty-two certificates awarded 
by the College of Preceptors, seven Preliminary Cambridge, and 
thirteen Junior Local Certificates have been gained. A former pupil, 
Mr. E. E. Walker, who proceeded to the Bradford Grammar School, 
and from that school to Trinity College, Cambridge, has been awarded 
a major scholarship, worth £100 per annum, for natural sciences. 
Mr. LI. C. Evans and Mr. C. H. Moxley have joined the staff. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. —In the lists and after-selections of candi- 
dates for the Royal Military Academy and Royal Military College in 
January, the school passed all those it sent in, both for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst—fourteen in all. E. K. Hensley and C. H. Clutterbuck 
obtained age in the Indian Staff Corps. Colonel C. W. Park 
(O. H.) led the gallant charge of the Devons that victoriously ended the 
sixteen hours’ fight on January 6 at Ladysmith. Of Captain Lafone 
(O. H.), who fell in this charge, his Colonel said : ** There lies one of 
the best-hearted and finest soldiers that ever led a company.” At the 
last Solicitors’ Final Examination, H. G. Rivington was head of the 
First Class, and was awarded three of the principal Law Prizes. J. E. 
Harley, Trinity College, Cambridge, has had his major scholarship 
confirmed. We have to lament the retirement of another old member 
of the staff—the Rev. H. Couchman. His term of service—thirty- 
seven years—has equalled that of Mr. Hensley, who left us at Christmas. 
It has nearly covered the life of the school as constituted since 1862. 
The loss of two such devoted and respected men, with their families, 
within four months is deeply felt, and, in the departure of Mr. 
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Couchman, whose genial presence, classical, social, and musical powers 
are known to so many generations of Haileyburians, we are losing a 
very distinct feature of Haileybury life. He is settling at Oxford, 
where he hopes to renew some of the associations of his University 
life. A farewell dinner in London took place on April 26, at which a 
presentation from Old Boys and other friends was made. 

LINCOLN GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL.—For the appointment of Head- 
mistress to the above school, in the place of Miss Agnes Body, who 
has resigned, there were ninety-three candidates. is number was 
reduced to seven, who, by invitation, met the Governors on Tuesday, 
April 3, when the appointment was eventually conferred upon Miss 
Constance E. Ashburner, assistant-mistress of the Nottingham High 
School for Girls. 

PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The history of the school for the 

t eighteen months has been one of rapid growth. For twenty years 
it had steadily diminished in numbers, until, in 1808, only 32 boys were 
left in it. The number now is 115, the position of sixteen years ago. 
Science and physical training have been added to the curriculum, and 
the school has been constituted a special Oxford Local centre. A 
scholarship scheme to assist boys from elementary schools has been 
adopted ; and another exhibition to the University has been founded, 
ms" „ our in all. The internal arrangements of the school are 
modified and improved ; the accommodation also has been doubled 
by the addition of the building till recently occupied by the Town 
Library and Museum, which now forms a handsome extension to the 
original edifice. There appears every probability that the school, 
which had its first beginnings about 1479, and reckons among its old 
boys Sir John Gorst and Lord Cross, has yet before it a prosperous 
and useful career. Our late second master, Mr. Lattimer, left us for 
Brighton College. He has been succeeded by Mr. B. D. Tomlinson, 


B.A. of Brasenose. The staff has been increased by the appointments 
of Messrs. C. E. Swift, M.A. of St. John’s, Cambridge, Hayes, 
B.A. London, A. H. Jutzi (for modern languages), and H. Standing 


{for physical training). It is an interesting fact that Arkwright, to 
whom the town and county owe so much of their prosperity, found 
encouragement and the privacy necessary to perfecting his invention 
within the walls of the old Grammar School. 

RossALL SCHOOL.—The following have been elected to Senior 
Scholarships :—S. F. S. Johnston, W. K. H. Campbell, V. Edwards, 
D. R. Stephen, F. W. G. Douglas, and S. W. Beadle, from the school ; 
E. H. Fitzherbert, from Winchester House, St. Leonards; B. Barton, 
from Scaitcliffe, Englefield Green. To a Foundation Scholarship : 
V. W. Richards, from Harrow View, Ealing. To Junior Scholarships : 
R. B. Abell, from Mr. Douglas's, Malvern Link ; G. G. Woodruff, 
from Ascham School, Eastbourne; P. E. Boswell and D. W. Darwall, 
from Colet House, Rhyl; A. F. Dickinson, from Warden House, 
Deal; L. A. Carr, from Mr. Sarson's, Blackpool. D. J. C. Glass has 
gained a classical scholarship at Lincoln College, Oxford. Rev. 
E. B. H. Berwick has been appointed Headmaster of the Preparatory 
school, vice Rev. H. G. D. Tait, deceased. We regret to chronicle the 
departure of Rev. W. S. Dixon and Mr. G. T. Waters. Mr. T. N. 
l'erkins and Mr. Eardley Wilmot are joining the staff in their places. 
Easter Holidays began April 10 and ended May 3. Mr. Alfred Capper 
gave an entertainment on April 9, the last evening of the term. 

SHEPTON MALLET GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Mr. E. W. Wallis, 
Inter. Mus.Bac. London and Silver Medallist in Geography at the 
Oxford Senior Locals, has been appointed assistant-master, vice 
Mr. J. F. Sutcliffe, resigned. The school has increased in numbers 
to such an extent that it is found that the room in our new buildings 
intended to be used as a physical laboratory is required as a class-room. 
The buildiovgys are therefore being extended to provide a physical 
laboratory. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.—In the last examination 
held by the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angle- 
terre, Ophelia Browne, aged sixteen, gained the second prize in 
Section A, and divided the first prize for ** Theme” with another 
candidate. She also gained honourable mention for philology, extempore 
translation, and literature. The first Ottley Scholarship, given by an 
anonymous benefactor, to be held at St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford, by 
a pupil of the Worcester High School, has been awarded to Margaret 
Shuttleworth, on the result of the St. Hugh’s scholarship examination in 
natural science. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for April is awarded to “ Pivert.” 
“ Tansli Gwyllt? is requested to send name and address. 
For award of Extra Prize see below. 


Notre victoria filait, preste et leste, le long de l'avenue qui méne au 
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Les soleils de la fin de février font courir dans l'air un demi- 
frisson de printemps nouveau. Un peu de froid de l'hiver presque dis- 
pens flotte encore dans le bleu pále du ciel. Un peu de la tiédeur de 
a saison prochaine alanguit la brise. C'est une impression de con- 
valescence qui trouble sans griser—impression fugitive qui dure huit 
jours dans l'année, et que nous gotitions, George et moi, en épicuriens, 
friands d'heures exquises. Et n’était-ce pas une rencontre rare des 
conditions favorables à la causerie ! Deux amis de méme âge et qui ne 
se jugent plus, afin qu'aucune pointe d'amour-propre ne perce sous la 
familiarité des confidences—une journée de jolie lumiére et de belle 
santé, afin que l'heureuse humeur égale le sentimentalisme des confi- 
dences — et une voiture découverte allègrement enlevée par un 
cheval qui trotte juste, afin que l'intimité du a£ home roulant 
s'accompagne de toutes les menues distractions du coup d’ceil, et 
que le petit cinglement de l'air vif donne un alerte éveil aux idées, 
comme il donne un alerte éveil au teint des promeneurs. Les coupés 
allaient et venaient, pas trés nombreux encore. Je m'étais laissé rouler 
dans ce que Stendhal a si finement appelé ‘‘ le silence du bonheur,” et 
j'écoutais mon compagnon songer tout haut. Nous venions de parler 
de la jalousie, et, s'abandonnant au bercement de la voiture, il évoquait 
une femme absente dont mes yeux voyaient, au fur et à mesure de ses 
phrases, le profil singulier se détacher devant les coquettes maisons 
d'abord, noyées d'une transparente vapeur d'aquarelle, puis devant les 
xy dépouillés dont les branches brunes s’effilaient le long des 
allées. 


lac. 


By * PivERT." 


Our victoria was travelling quickly and smoothly down the avenue 
leading to the lake. In late February the sun thrills the air with a 
vague quiver of awakening spring. A suspicion of dying winter's chill 
yet lingers in the pale blue sky; a suspicion of springtide's warmth 
lulls the breeze. "Tis a feeling of returning health that stirs the senses 
without exciting the brain—a fleeting sensation that lasts but eight days 
in the year ; and George and I were enjoying it like Epicureans revellin 
in hours of purest bliss. And how rarely did every circumstance lend 
itself to a chat! Two friends of like age, who have renounced mutual 
criticism that no trace of self-esteem may peep forth in the unconstrained 
frankness of their avowals ; then a clear, sunshiny, invigorating day to 
make one's happy humour match the sentimental tone of one's con- 
fessions ; an open carriage briskly drawn by an even-trotting horse, so 
that as one rolls along one may enjoy at the same time the privacy of 
the fireside and the trifling distractions that meet the eye, and that the 
slight sting in the crisp air may quicken one's ideas as it quickens the 
colour in the cheeks of the pedestrians. Private carriages, not very 
numerous as yet, were passing this way and that. I had abandoned 
myself to what Stendhal has so subtly termed ** the silence of bliss,” 
and was listening to my companion as he thought aloud. We had just 
been speaking of jealousy, and, rocked by the movement of the carriage, 
he was conjuring up the memory of an absent woman, and as his tale 
progressed my eyes caught her strange profile limned now against the 
trim houses, which were bathed in that transparent mist one meets with 
in water-colours, now against the leafless thickets stretching their gaunt 
brown branches along the side- walks. 


We classify the 160 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Pea-shooter, Bagnet, R.F.F., Orma, Determination, ` 
Amstel, Arminius, Drake's Island, Altnacoille, Setebos, Berg, Pivert, 
Stenhouse, Tactics, Saga, Outre Mer, A. M. R. Morley, Cruelle enigme, 
Cedeks. 


Second Class.—Bodmin, Kem, A Speckled Bird, A. P. W., Kinchin- 
junga, D.G., Plappatascher, V.C., Seaweed, Vlaamsche Meische, 
Merribent, Gothicus, Hibernia, Owl, Festina lente, Showette, Naples, 
East Neuk, Ferrovia, Zero, Glenleigh, Nandi, Lichtenthal, Rhoda, 
Scala, Mac, Alexander, Crab, Norman, Lady Macbeth, Alan, Hester, 
F.V.H., Roderick Dhu, F.A., Chingleput, B.S. E., Siuol, A. M.E., 
Nebon, Aurora, Nelsko, W.S.M., Oxford, Stork, K.B., E.M.J., 
Borealis, M.L.H., Prig, Myrtle, Ken, Mihai Bravend, Mars, Petit 
Pontarlier, Shakespear, Mountview, Bois de Boulogne, E.B.J., 6 8eira, 
Aity üpig TeUeiy. 


Third Cíass.—Felicia, W. Grover, Arabia, Limousine, James, 
Albany, Cheltenham, Rolobo, Peggy, Bon accord, R.S., Nectarine, 
Chemineau, Dan Bych, Shark, Juvenis, Nile, Nonyeb, Sirach, Peterite, 
Francesca, Alumnus Novarcensis, Clef, Naisnecravon, Kanawka, 
Louveau, Pennyroyal, Joan, H.G.S., Elm, Moorfeld, Fortis et Fidelis, 
Jane, Piso, Alexis, Shebbear, M.V., House to let. 

Fourth Ciass.— Diogenes, Athos, La Souris, Yum-yum, Leander, 
Arline, St. Michael, Pontresina, Conics, A.P., Moss, Plough, Chic, 
Toogood, Query, Polar, Bivalve, Revenant, Palma, O.O.O., Tist, 
Risquez, Tally, O.S.A. 

Fifth Class. —Randolf, Tlo, S. T. P., Uva, Loftus, Wepener, Omen, 
Naus, Powder, E.M.A., Kentucky, Tiro, Cramer, Larry, Sim, Girlie, 
Baker, R. A. T. 
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The extract from Bourget was distinctly above the average in 
difficulty. Not only were there a considerable number of words and 
phrases for which it was not easy to find an exact equivalent, but it 
needed some ingenuity to avoid a stilted style and preserve the easy 
flow of an almost conversational narrative. I proceed to notice the 
commonest mistakes. /i/ait is ‘‘sped,” ‘‘spun along,” not 
* threaded its way" ; /e long is simply ‘‘ down,” not ‘* the whole 
length.” Font courir is a general staterhent, not an historical present ; 
and to translate un demi-frisson ‘‘a shivering” or ‘‘a coolness,” 
I need hardly point out, makes nonsense. <A/angust, ''tempers" or 
t softens,” not ''lulls,? as the Prize version. Zrouble, **stirs" or 
** stimulates," not ** troubles," as the context shows ; for griser perhaps 
** over-exciting " is the best word. /riands d'heures exquises, ‘* greedy 
of golden hours," or **who caught the blossom of the hours,” as 
Tennyson has it; not ** of /Aese exquisite hours.” Ne se jugent plus, 
** have ceased to criticize each other, so that no touch of personal 
vanity can tinge the frankness of their mutual confidences.” I have 
no objection to preserving the amour propre, which is thoroughly 
naturalized, but a great many ignored the final sentence. Du at 
home roulant: this was a real crux; there is nothing familiar in an 
* at home” as we use the word, and to Bourget it must obviously 
have had other associations ; ‘‘ this //e-à-£//e on wheels" is, perhaps, 
the neatest way of evading the difficulty. Les menues distractions du 
coup d'ail, ** the diversions of the passing scene.” Le petit cinglement 
—the difficulty here is to find words which will suit equally thoughts 
and complexions. The Prize version has surmounted it well, though 
* quicker and brighter" would, perhaps, more fully express the 
alerte éveil ; and promeneurs is certainly not ** pedestrians," though it 
may include them, but rather promeneurs en voiture, for which there 
is unfortunately no English equivalent. *'* Of those abroad” might 
pass, or the phrase might be omitted; the context showing whose 
faces are meant. Les coupés, ‘* broughams”; a superfluous article 
was a prevalent mistake. S’abandonnant, leaning back as in a 
rocking chair"—the Prize version is stiff. Au fur et à mesure: 
transfer the adverb—‘‘ these gradually rose before me, as he proceeded 
with his story." Z'aguare//e must be expanded as in the Prize version ; 
** watery vapour," ‘‘ water-colour tint," were common misrenderings. 
Massifs is not ** massy trunks" nor exactly *‘ thickets,” but '* groups 
(or here lines) of trees.” S’effi/atent ** formed a vista," ** stretched." 
Des alliées, not *' the avenues,” but the ** side walks." 


ANSWERS TO EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


I. (1) ‘* He that is down need fear no fall." —**Pilgrim's Progress,' 

Part II., Shepherd-boy's song. 

(2) ‘God Almighty first planted a garden."— Bacon's Essay 
** Of Gardens." 

(3) '* Constancy lives in realms above.’’—Coleridge, ‘‘ Christ- 
abel.” 

(4) ‘ Boston Harbour grew black, &c."—Carlyle, ‘* French 
Revolution.” 

(5) ** O earlier shall the rose-buds blow!” —*'* Ionica,” by W. Cory. 

(6) ** Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn.” 
—Browning, ** Two in the Campagna’ 
** Jonging " in the paper). 

(7) “ And be wheeled in a Bath chair." —Clough, “ Duty.” 

(8) ** No spectacle, &c." — Macaulay's ** Essay on Byron.” 

(9) ' For over all there hung a cloud of fear."— Hood's 
** Haunted House.” 

(10) ** The Norman sends his arrows up to heaven.”—Tenny- 

son's '* Harold.” 

(11) ** That perfect triune, &c."—G. Meredith, ** The Egoist.” 

(12) ‘“ The peculiarity of my friend," &c.—Dickens, ** Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” said of Chevy Slime. 

(13) ** Woggin sends his love."—R. L. Stevenson's ‘* Letters” 
(his dog). | 

2. The postman’s knock. (Lamb's ‘* Valentine's Day," adapted 
from Shakespeare's '* Twelfth Night," 11. iv.) 

3. A drive in Mr. Foker's tandem or drag. (Thackeray's ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.") Miss Bolo. (** Pickwick Papers.") 

4. The line ‘* More black than ashbuds in the front of March.” 
(Mrs. Gaskell’s ** Cranford.’’) 

5. '* Namby Pamby "—Ambrose Philips. ** A namby pamby poem 
called * The Excursion’ "— Byron's ** Don Juan.” ** The poets’ poet ” 
—Spenser. ‘‘ A Pope in worsted stockings "—Crabbe. ** The Dirczean 
swan”—Pindar. *'' The Dorsetshire Burns ”—William Barnes. 

6. Khaki (or karki)—From the Persian = ‘‘ ashen,” so used of any 
greyish yellow stuff. Sjambok—The thong of rhinoceros hide used by 
the Boers, from the Persian chawébuck ; it reached the Cape from the 
Dutch East India settlements. A’of7e—Conical hill like the Devonshire 
tors; Dutch, ‘‘little head." 7ift—River ford; also Dutch; cf. 
German 77ift. 


, 


” (misquoted 


(Continued on page 3:8.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


A NEW STANDARD GEOGRAPHICAL WORK. 
BY SEVENTY AUTHORS. WITH 488 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Demy 8vo, 1,310 pages. Price 158. 


The International Geography is an authoritative epitome of geographical knowledge 
at the close of the Nineteenth Century, written by the most eminent 
British, American, and Foreign Geographers. 


Specimen pages on application. 


LIGHT, SHADE, AND SHADOW. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY MODEL DRAWING. 


By JOHN SKEAPING, Art Master, Gamble Institute, St. Helens, &c. 


224 pages. 31 Full-page Plates, 125 other Illustrations. 


Price 85. 6d. 


“ All teachers and others desirous of becoming acquainted with the principles of 
light and shadow will find all they want in this manual. The chapters on model 
drawing strike us as being very useful. The numerous illustrations are well up to 
the high standard of this firm. An index increases the usefulness of the book.— The 
Schoolmaster. 

Specimen pages on application. 


TEACHERS’ REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The Citizen’s Atlas. Comprising one hundred Maps and Gazet- 


teer. Crown folio, cloth extra, 16s. net ; half morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


The Royal Atlas of England and Wales. 140 pages 


of Plates with Topographical Index and Statistics. Crown folio, cloth, 16s. net ; 
half morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


The British Empire Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. To which are added Selected Lists of Proper Names, with Phonetic 
ronunciation and Abbreviations in Common Use, with their Meanings. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Tit-Bits Copy Books. In Fifteen Books, containing 24 pages. 
Price zd. each. 

A New Series of Copy Books designed to produce a clear, bold, and rapid writing. 
There are no flourishes or fanciful peculiarities. The style is simple, uniform, and 
entirely without exaggerations. The slope is 15° from the vertical. There are at 
least two headlines on every page, so that the risk of the scholar copying his own 
writing is reduced to a minimum, 


The Golden Rule Readers: Manners and Morals. 
In Two Books for Standards III. to VI. Book I., rs. 3d. ; Book II., 15. 6d. 
Illustrating and enforcing by means of Proverbs, Maxims, Stories, Examples, and 
Poems, the necessity for habits of punctuality, of good manners and language, the 
importan of cheerful obedience to duty, of consideration and respect for others, and 
of honour and truthfulness in word and act, the relation of conduct, thrift, temperance, 
&c., to success in life. 


UNEQUALLED AS A PRIZE BOOK. 
Wide World Adventure. The first of a new series of books of 


travel and adventure. The stories in this volume are absolutely authentic, and 
form a succession of the most marvellous experiences which have ever been 
undergone. The book is handsomely bound in cloth, superbly printed, and well 
illustrated. 256 pages, crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 
The Story of Life's Mechanism. By H. W. Conn. 


so Illustrations. 


The Story of the Wanderings of Atoms. By M. M. Par- 


TISON Muir, M.A. 


The Story of Ice in the Present and Past. By 
W. A. BREND. With 37 Illustrations. 


The Story of Hclipses. ByG. F. CHAMBERS, F.R. A.S. With 


19 Illustrations. 


The Story of the British Race. 
4 Maps. 


The Story of the Mind. By Prof. J. M. BALDWIN. 
The Story of Geographical Discovery : How the 


World became Known. By Joseru JAcoss. With 24 Maps, &c. 


With 


By JOHN Munro. With 


Lonpon : GEORGE NEWNES, LiMiTED, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Notes on Arithmetical Theory. 


By J. W. YOUNG. 


For the Oxford and Cambridge Locais, and other 
Examinations. 


THIRD EDITION (REVISED). 


Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
Price 5s. 


Private Students and others will find this book the greatest help for 
THEORY WQRK, and to assist in the answering of THEORY QUESTIONS, that 
has ever appeared. It is not a Complete Treatise on the Science of 
Arithmetic, but an attempt to put into book form some hints and 
suggestions on the principles underlying arithmetical processes. It may 
be used in conjunction with any ordinary arithmetic, and covers the 
whole of the subjects usually studied. 


Every part of the subject is fully illustrated by suitable examples 
carefully worked out, with diagrams where necessary. There is mo 
other book in the English language that illustrates diagrammatically 
some of the principles explained. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, 
LEEDS. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Mr. DAVID NUIT 


Begs to inform Teachers and others that he 
has removed to larger and more convenient 
premises at 


57-59 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


He will esteem it as a favour if Teachers 
will kindly note this change. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110), 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Many of the grammatical questions are taken, by permission, from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, from those of the College of Preceptors, the 
London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and from the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

“A very useful set of questions." — Vodern Language Quarterly. 

“The English idioms for translation into French are well chosen. 
little book." — University Correspondent. 

“The exercises in the use of idioms are specially good.” — Bookman. 

'* Will be found serviceable for rapid dull in the hands of a judicious teacher."— 
Educational Times. 

** Would afford useful practice for intending candidates." — Education. 

'* We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed.” —Journal of Education. 

** We are great advocates of abundant exercises ; hence our immediate approval of 
this hook.” —School Guardian. 

' We have much pleasure in recommending this useful collection of papers in 
grammar and idiomatic sentences, It will save the teacher many an nour of labour, 
and would be valuable for a class entering for an examination to work through 
steadily." — Educational Review. 

A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers. 6s. net. (A list of errata is issued with this. 


By H. R. LADELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Thirtieth Thousand. Price 6d. By the same Author. 
Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual sistakes have frequently been 
made, as collected from Dictations, Essays, Examination Papers, &c., during a 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules. 


Also, in Book Form, ‘‘HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH." Third 
Edition. Price 1s. 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


It is a useful 


French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 


Second Edition. Price 2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. boards. By the same Author. 

“ This short grammar is compiled by a master who knows his business. The type 
is good, the arrangement good, and there is nothing superfluous." —/owrnual of 
Education. i ] 

t‘ Students preparing for examination in French grammar and composition will 
know the worth of this little book. "The colloquial sentences at the end are a useful 
addition." — Bookman. 
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CYCLES 


on Easy Terms. 


SWIFTS, ROVERS, 
HUMBERS, 
RUDGE-WHITWORTHS, 
ARIELS, SINGERS, 
ELSWICKS, OSMONDS, 
SPARKBROOKS, 
ROYAL ENFIELDS, 
LEA-FRANCIS, 
NEW HUDSONS, 
SUNBEAMS, 
COVENTRY CROSSES, 
TOWNENDS, 
STARS, TRIUMPHS, 


are among the Machines which we supply to Teachers, 
and most of which we keep in stock. Delivery also from 
Holborn Viaduct Depóts of chief makers, by arrangement. 


See our own special well-known “ Fairies,” prices 
from £8. 10s. cash, £9. 10s. instalment, guar- 
anteed to end of 1901. 


Lists and all particulars post free from 


J. COLMAN, 


WOKING STATION, SURREY, 
THE ORIGINAL AND LARGEST TEACHERS’ CYCLE AGENCY. 


BSTABLISHED 1880. 


Second Class return railway fare allowed to purchasers visiting Woking 
by appointment. 


FREE WHEELS: All about them.—See. our new Circular, free. 
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7. Wauchope—'* Walk up," but with the German ch. Methuen— 
Trisyllable with accent on the first (the Scotch town is pronounced 
'* Meffen"). Cronje—j is hard, as in ‘‘ judge,” not as y, as in 
kopje.  Bloomfontein— Accent on first syllable, and eis asin *' rain" ; 
the oo is the German « in dumm. — Joubert —Commonly pronounced 
as in French, with silent /, but '*G. E. D." vouches for the story 
that when Joubert was in America and so addressed, he replied: “I am 
not French, but Dutch, and pronounce my name in Dutch fashion, 
* Yowbirt.’” 


The following marks are assigned for the Extra Prize Competition :— 
22, Ramathlabama ; 21, Mollis, Friar, Tactics; 20, Pascalon, Newt, 
G. E.D. ; 18 Tintagel, Boer; 17, Henley, Ellis, Ivy leaves ; 16, With- 
out appeal, Ephah, Milton Mowbray, Kinchinjunga; 14, S.S.; 
I3, Altnacoille, Eta, Book lover; 12, Bedford, Peashooter, Aliena, 
CEdipus Rex, Natalie. 

One guinea is awarded to Ramathlabama ; a copy of ‘‘ Essays and 
Mock Essays" to Mollis, Friar, Tactics, Pascalon, Newt, G.E.D. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following lyric of Geibel :— 
Sie redeten ihr zu: Er liebt dich nicht, 
Er spielt mit dir—da neigte sie das Haupt, 
Und Thranen perlten ihr vom Angesicht 
Wie Thau von Rosen ; o, dass sie's geglaubt ! 
Denn als er kam und zweifelnd fand die Braut, 
Ward er voll Trotz ; nicht trübe wollt er scheinen, 
Er sang und spielte, trank und lachte laut, 
Um dann die Nacht hindurch zu weinen. 


Wol pocht ein guter Engel an ihr Herz: 
“ Er ist doch treu, gib ihm die Hand, o gib !” 
Wol fühlt’ auch er Furch Bitterkeit und Schmerz : 
** Sie liebt dich doch, sie ist ja doch dein Lieb. 
Ein freundlich Wort nur sprich, ein Wort vernimm, 
So ist der Zauber, der such trennt, gebrochen."— 
Sie gingen—sahn sich—-o, der Stolz ist schlimm — 
Das eine Wort blieb ungesprochen. 

Da schieden sie. Und wie im Münsterchor 
Verglimmt der Altarlampe rother Glanz— 
Erst wird er matt, dann flackert er empor 
Noch einmal hell, und dann verlischt er ganz— 


So starb die Lieb' in ihnen, erst beweint, 
Dann heiss zurückersehnt, und dann—vergessen, 
Bis sie zuletzt, es sei ein Wahn, gemeint, 
Dass sie sich je dereinst besessen. 

Nur manchmal fuhren sie im Mondenlicht 
Vom Kissen auf— von Thranen war es nass, 
Und nass von Thranen war noch ihr Gesicht ; 
Getráumet hatten sie—ich weiss nicht was. 
Dann dachten sie der alten schónen Zeit. 

Und an ihr nichtig Zweifeln, an ihr Scheiden, 
Und wie sie nun so weit, so ewig weit. 
O Gott, vergib, vergib den Beiden ! 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas are offered for the 
best answers to the following questions :— 


I. Quote three definitions of poetry by well known authors ; state 
which you think the best, and give reasons for your preference. 
2. Give English parallels to the following :— 
(1) *' Collige, virgo, rosas dum flos novus et nova pubes.” 
(2) '* Nullaque per Stygias umbra renavit aquas." 
(3) ** Alia quzestio est et ad rem quz agitur non pertinet." 
(4) ‘* La royauté, place noyée de lumière où toute tache paraît 
une fange sordide." 
(5) ** Le vray étude de l'homme c'est l'homme." 
(6) *' Simia czelicolum risusque jocusque deorum est." 
3. ‘*Epithets should be the mistresses, not the wedded wives, of 
substantives." — Explain and illustrate. 
4. “‘ In religious matters what the world thinks is generally wrong." 
** Securus judicat orbis terrarum." — Name the authors of these two 
apophthegms. Can the two statements be reconciled ? 
5. With what English literary names are the following epithets associ- 
ated ?—admirable, judicious, rare, myriad-minded, organ-voiced, mar- 
vellous, large-browed. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 


" names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by May r1ÓtA, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Lro., 


Manufacturers of School, College, and Church Furniture, 


77 4 


THE ALBANY SING 


LE DESK. 


370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


"m 


d 


A 


- LEA camel 


Proprietors of ''Premier" Patent Sliding and Folding Partition for Dividing Schoolrooms. 


CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
Estimates given for completely Furnishing Schools. 
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SCIENCE AND LITERATURE; OR, DO WE KNOW 
WHICH SIDE OUR BREAD IS BUTTERED? 


.A U.U. Essay. 


T was once remarked by Socrates, when dining at an open- 
air restaurant with our special correspondent Xenophon, 
shortly before the departure of the latter for the front, that dry 
bread is an unsatisfying food, but so also is strawberry jam by 
itself: the right method being to escort each mouthful of solid 
nutriment with a dash of something tasty. The moral can 
hardly have been original even in the fifth century B.C. ; but I 
confess that our way of teacbing science and literature in 
modern public schools looks to me as if we had not yet learnt 
how to apply it. If a scientific education supplies anything, it 
should surely supply that solid, verifiable, and indispensable 
knowledge and those rigorous and efficient habits of thought 
which are the staff of life to man's intellectual being. If literary 
training means anything, it should surely mean the acquisition 
of those refined tastes and emotional sensibilities which in- 
crease the capacity for enjoyment and add a fine flavour to 
human existence and experience. Without raising the ghosts 
.of old Stoics and Epicureans, or the less attractive but quite 
as unsubstantial spectres of cocksure modern Benthamites and 
utilitarians, we must concede that for practical purposes there 
is a difference between utility and pleasure, and that, while 
science aims primarily at the former, the object, and therefore 
the test, of literature is the latter. This truth, or truism, is not 
invalidated by the moralist's maxim about happiness being most 
attainabie when least directly sought ; nor bv the perfectly just 
contention that Greek grammar, as well as algebra, is an 
exercise in not making stupid mistakes. Doubtless there is a 
fairyland of science as well as a fairyland of letters. To say 
that science does not aim at pleasure is not to say that there 
is no pleasure in the pursuit of science. Doubtless there is 
mental training, and that of a singularly rigorous and exacting 
type, in the study of good literature, whether in a native or in a 
foreign language. Yet it is the imaginative, the emotional, the 
creative—in a word, the literary—sense which can alone reveal to 
.us the fairyland; it is the dry light of intellect, the pursuit of 
.accuracy for its own sake—in a word, the scientific faculty— 
which can alone save us from blundering in our conjugation of 
xarayopevw and in. 

Are we then to conclude that, if it is six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other, there is, as in the epitaph on Frederick 
‘Prince of Wales,“ No more tobe said”? Turn the educational 
mill with a uniform motion, and scholars and men of science 
will be produced in satisfactory quantities by precisely similar 
treatment. Or shall we plunge into paradox and infer that 
science turns out on examination to be literature, and literature 
science? As Strepsiades says in “The Clouds,” “ It is odd I 
never noticed it before, but Zeus appears to be non-existent and 
Vortex reigns in his stead.” I confess I think that either of 
these conclusions might, if acted upon, be an improvement on 
.our present way of thinking ; but neither appears indispensable. 
"Though science may lead to ecstasy and literature involve toil- 
some exactitude, yet the /es/ of scientific teaching is correctness, 
.and the test of literary training is appreciation. 

If a science master's pupils make their measurements care- 
fully, exhibit a knowledge of the known properties of matter, 
and decline to commit themselves to the place in decimals 
which lies within the margin of observational error, shall we 
blame him if they regard algebra and “ stinks” as rather a bore, 
and seem to look for their pleasure elsewhere? Perhaps we 
may. But it is abundantly clear that, Per contra, we cannot 
possibly acquit him if they fail to display the properly scientific 
virtues, whatever enthusiasm they may profess about their 
scientific work, which, under the conditions supposed, is not 
work at all, but mere muddling and dilettantism. On the other 
hand, imagine, if you can conceive such a thing, a classical 
masters form taking little or no interest in Homer, quite 
oblivious of the transcendent merits of Sophocles, and forming 
resolutions (which they actually carry into effect when they 
leave school) never to open Thucydides or Cicero again as long 
as they live. Frankly, I think that master’s work a failure, 
even though his boys should be incapable of writing an indica- 
tive after consecutive z/, and obtain full marks in a search- 
ing paper on Rutherford’s “New Phrynichus.” For I con- 
.ceive it aS a mere axiom that science is not science if it is 


not accurate, and literature is not literature if it gives no 
delight. 

Yet, obtain access to the class-rooms of any of our great 
schools, whether as a probationer usher (technically known in 
one of them as a “prush”), or by disguising yourself as a 
distinguished foreign professor, or in some other way, and 
what do you find? I have never appeared in either of these 
characters myself, and I do not wish to draw an untruly lurid 
picture of my colleagues’ difficulties and shortcomings, how- 
ever gruesome I may sometimes find my own. But l believe 
you cannot fail to notice that on the classical side, while cor- 
rectness and hard work are universally (and quite rightly) in 
demand, admiration and enthusiasm are, except in the very 
highest divisions and in the form-room of the occasional genius, 
who will crop up now and then even in the scholastic profes- 
sion, regarded rather as desirable but somewhat unattainable 
adjuncts than as the main objects of a study of the master- 
pieces of thought and expression. Proceed to the block which 
contains the laboratory and science lecture theatre, or, rather, 
go straight to the headmaster’s study, for, saving the presence 
of two of my hearers, I need not remind U.U.’s that that is 
the best place in which to look for a fons e/ origo male. 
How many of our titular chiefs would think of “ slovenly obser- 
vation,” “ cooked results,” “fallacy in dynamics,” as the most 
scathing terms with which to reproach an erring colleague, or 
would of, if they wished to be specially complimentary, think 
first of such phrases as “inspiring teacher,” “makes the boys 
take such an interest in their scientific work ” ? 

Astounding as it may appear, and does appear to your humble 
essayist, it is thought the first duty of a classic to be accurate, 
and of a scientist to be interesting ! Is it surprising if the 
result is too frequently mere gerund-grinding in the form-room, 
and in the lecture theatre showy misnamed “experiments " of 
which the pupils recollect only the lacquer, the red sealing-wax- 
varnish, the Bieworks and the explosion? 

I do not propose to reopen here the well worn question 
whether physical science can form the staple of a truly liberal 
education. Much that has been written about it has been 
written from exactly the point of view which seems to me so 
fallacious. But to suppose that we can be content to bring up 
our children in ignorance of the principles on which the 
physical universe and their physical selves are constructed— 
uninformed of what cannot but be vital to their material, 
moral, yes, and to their spiritual well-being —disinherited of the 
glorious fruit of three centuries of unexampled intellectual 
activity—this is a notion which it cannot surely be necessary 
now to prove illiberal. If there is any study which should be 
pursued seriously, laboriously, and without regard to immediate 
tangible results, it is the study of physical science. Ifa boy 
in my sixth form division says to me: "Please, sir, this 
Aristophanes doesn’t amuse me in the least” [He never does 
say so, but that only makes it the more pathetic if I read the 
horrible truth in his face], what can I possibly answer, if I am 
honest, but : *I am truly sorry ; forgive me this once. I will 
try hard to do better next lesson”? If I were a science master 
and a boy showed a similar indifference to Newton's Laws of 
Motion, I could say, with the best of consciences : “ Silly child, 
go back to your work.” I possibly cannot get up (internally, I 
mean), the proper moral indignation if a boy shows by a hideous 
false quantity in his repetition that he has no ear for the 
splendid music of the lines he is saying. It is a thousand pities 
he has not, but it may be only in a very slight degree his fault. 
On the other hand, when a nominally educated person tells me 
that a friend of his has a really good idea for perpetual motion, 
or (worse still) says it doesn't much matter whether perpetual 
motion is possible or not, I refrain with the greatest difficulty 
from imitating an extant type of pedagogue, and shouting: “You 
thundering blockhead!” at the top of my voice. These con- 
fessions, while they prove incidentally my personal unfitness for 
the post of either a classical or a science master, illustrate 
what I must maintain to be the reasonable view of the relative 
positions of science and literature in education. 

Elementary natural science should be the sine gua non in the 
training of every intelligent being on the surface of this 
interesting planet. To confound weight and mass, heat and 
temperature, velocity and acceleration, to have no conception 
of the inter-planetary and inter-stellar spaces, no understanding 
of the stupendous process which has evolved and is evolving all 
the forms of living matter, ourselves included —this is the crass 
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and criminal ignorance. Literature may transcend Nature as 
wine the grape, as Beethoven the nightingale. But indifference 
to classical literature is only as indifference to classical music. 
No effort should be spared to awaken both sensibilities, because 
both add so much to the enjoyment and refinement of life, but, 
if they decline to be aroused or appear later than the normal 
period, it is a matter for regret, not for condemnation. I cannot 
see the least disgrace in finding Shakespeare a very dull book. 
My answer to my own question is this: Apparently we do zot 
know which side our bread is buttered. Confusing the strata, 
we complain of our bread for not melting in the mouth, and 
often try to make the butter taste as much like dry crust as we 
possibly can. 

It is my hope that these generalities will not prove so vague 
as to evade criticism, that they will not, like the statements in 
the Athanasian Creed, command assent because, as they produce 
no impression on the mind, so they arouse no opposition in it. 
It is the natural aim of every essayist to have his position 
assaulted. Nevertheless, he may, after recent events, feel some 
anxiety about his lines of communication. Those who put 
science in the forefront are exposed to a turning movement from 
the two directions of theory and practice, and I crave a few 
moments’ longer indulgence while I try to forestall these opposite 
attacks. To begin with, there is the objection of the humanist 
that the noblest study of mankind must ever be not the raw 
materials of Nature, but their quintessence distilled and re-dis- 
tilled through the alembic of man’s own soul, and preserved to 
us only in literature and in art. But is it so certain that 
literature and art are in these latter days the sole repositories 
of the precious attar? It is a blunder in metaphysics to suppose 
that science—modern science—is but a congeries of so-called 
facts. It is, like literature and art themselves, a mode of viewing 
the universe, and the impress of the minds of Newton and 
Faraday and Darwin is as manifest in it as the stamp of Greece 
and renascent Italy and Elizabethan England is discernible in 
literature and art. If, following Ruskin, with the probable 
assent of the humanists, we take reverence to be the test of the 
presence of vital truth, can we possibly say that the attitude of 
modern science is not reverent, or, in consequence, that its truths 
are not vital? 

Accepting for a moment the antithesis of science and theology, 
it is assuredly not of the votaries of science at the present day 
that we can the more truly say: “Fools step in where angels 
fear to tread." But what of this antithesis itself, fraught with 
such palpable dangers to nearly all that we mean by civilization 
and culture? If there is any lesson to be learnt from the 
inexorable truths of Darwinism, in their application to human 
society, it is that, where reason and religion cannot come to 
terms, it is reason, and not religion, that in the final appeal 
must be eliminated. A society without wide views can be 
vigorous enough ; a society without religion will be effete in a 
few generations. Yet reason is inexorable, too, and there is 
nothing to show that natural selection has ceased to produce 
mental development, however much moral and social qualities 
may now outweigh those which are purely intellectual. Can it 
be, then, that the future history of our planet will present the 
monotonous spectacle of race succeeding race, each rising to pre- 
dominance by political virtues which religion can alone 
engender ; then each in its turn becoming *'sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought," rejecting its religion, parting from its 
virtues, and making way for a more simple-minded successor, 
only that that successor may follow in the same fatal course ? 
Yet, falling a modus vivendi between reason and religion, this 
is no fantastic picture. Not only is there the analogy of a 
similar vicious circle in the history of the peoples of the ancient 
world, in which military virtue led to conquest, conquest to 
wealth, and wealth again and again to effeminacy and the /oss 
of the very virtues by which it had been won ; but, even as 
regards this particular antagonism of theology and intellectual 
culture, is it quite unreasonable to see a connexion between the 
ignorance of the “barbarian” conquerors of Rome and their 
rapid absorption of a vitalizing Christianity, or between the 
intellectual acuteness of the French and the agnostic tendencies 
which appear to be sapping the morals, and consequently the 
life, of the nation ? 

The modus vivendi is the one thing needful to make our 
civilization a reality and the age of progress a period of verifi- 
able advance. Can it, then, be unimportant that modern 
science is found capable of engendering a frame of mind to 


which physical miracles are neither conscious impostures in 
the past nor adorable beliefs in the present, which can frankly, 
fearlessly, and without irreverence reject them for itself, not 
because they are too good to be true, but because as expres- 
sions of the truth they are now so inadequate as to be almost 
blasphemous ? 

These are deep waters, and I turn with relief to purely pract- 
ical matters. Granting, it may be said, that the main object 
of studying science is to learn, and the main object of study- 
ing literature is to appreciate and enjoy, does this make much 
difference? You cannot appreciate without understanding, 
and this means accuracy and hard work first. You cannot 
learn without enthusiasm, and this implies that the science 
master, as well as the classical master, must have the gift of 
inspiring interest. This is perfectly true ; yet the proper tests 
are different, and on them the methods which will be employed 
inevitably depend. Ifa boy leaves school with a genuine love 
of good literature and a habit of reading it, his literary training 
has been a good one, and it is mere pedantry to insist on the 
shibboleths of grammar scholarship and criticism. If he 
leaves unsound in his dynamics, slipshod in his observation, 
and without that profound belief in the order and uniformity of 
Nature which can alone protect him from paradoxers, occultists, 
and charlatans of every description, his scientific education is a 
falure, however fond he may seem of dabbling and polysyl- 
lables. Yet, while the classical master is fortified with a most 
powerful machinery of rewards, penalties, tradition, and public 
opinion for the securing of accuracy at all costs, I believe 
every public-school science master will bear me out in saying 
that he is constantly being driven to invert the natural order, to 
neglect the essential, to break his own rules of rigorous method 
and patience, by the paramount necessity to do something 
startling, showy, or amusing. No headmaster would be 
astonished at having a boy sent up to him for a scandalously 
bad piece of Latin prose ; how many would feel quite happy 
in flogging a boy for persistently reading a vernier incorrectly, 
or fudging the decimals in a determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat ? 

So far as the present unsatisfactory conditions are dependent, 
as they very largely are, on pape opinion, we can only hope for 
a gradual improvement, and there are hopeful signs that it has 
begun. But there is much that headmasters could do if they 
would. I close with an enumeration of a few changes which I 
think would be beneficial :— 

1. Natural science must no longer be an extra in any shape or 
sense. Every boy, without exception, should be grounded in 
it, and, so far as marks, promotion, rewards, and (where 
requisite) punishments can lend seriousness to study, they 
should be fully employed. 

2. Physical measurement and practical understanding of the 
laws of motion must be taught from the first, and concurrently 
with the quite elementary mathematics which are necessary for 
their comprehension. That mass is something different from 
weight, and kinetic energy as real and measurable as a pound 
of lead, are ideas which are only difficult to grasp when met 
with for the first time late in life, and they are as essential to 
science as the declension of mensa and dominus to Latin prose. 

3. In the classical divisions only the des¢ literature should be 
studied. The best literature is beyond all question the Greek 
and the English. These, therefore, should form the staple ; 
though Latin must be learnt, too (later than Greek), for 
collateral reasons. 

4. Every effort must be used to bring out literary flavour and 
educate the literary palate. Much is already being done in this 
direction ; though some of the attempts seem to me singularly 
unintelligent. Composition, including verse composition, must 
be diligently practised from the earliest possible stage. Can 
any one seriously suppose that etymology, minute antiquities, and 
so-called literary criticism are any equivalent for it in awaken- 
ing the literary sense? As the members of this Society have 
been so often and so admirably told, it is impossible to appre- 
ciate even a Psalm till you have tried your hand at writing a 
Psalm yourself. 

5. These improvements will absorb time, and to redress the 
time-tables I hope one of my hearers, on whose French grammar 
I was myself brought up, will not take it as a wanton insult if I 
suggest the entire excision of foreign modern languages from the 
liberal curriculum. Of course, a knowledge of French, German, 
and Spanish is absolutely necessary for certain occupations in 
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life. So is a knowledge of pidgin English and materia medica 
forcertain other occupations. But, to repeat words some of which 
I have quoted before to the Society, “ Though the sellers of 
new lamps for old are doing their best to persuade us that 
French and German can furnish the student with all the advant- 
ages that he can find in the classical tongues, if the classics 
are overthrown, these languages are not likely to take their 

lace. Politically their importance is lessening year by year 

efore the growth of the Anglo-Saxon race, and it will not be 
long before Englishmen will (except for special reasons) as 
little think of learning either of them as they now do of learn- 
ing Dutch or Welsh. Educationally they are inferior instru- 
ments. They have no literature to compare with that of Greece 
or England. Their grammatical structure is almost as worn 
out as our own. And to talk of their affording an equal intel- 
lectual stimulus ! Why, Greek and Latin carry us into a different 
country—TI had almost said into a new world —while their modern 
rivals can take us no further than another street, or, at the most, 
a neighbouring town." 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


* Heroes of the Reformation." — P477 Melanchthon. By JAMES 
WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D., Professor of Homiletics, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. (Putnam's Sons.) 

“The Lutheran Church places Melanchthon on a pedestal by 
the side of Luther, and honours the two together as the fathers 
and founders of the Lutheran Church. Germany proclaims him 
her preceptor. Protestantism venerates him as the witness of 
her spirit, as the prophet of her future." With this resonant 
vindication, Dr. Richard concludes a singularly honest, able, 
and simply told narrative of the life of Philip Melanchthon. If 
the public demands heroes, and the publisher undertakes to 
supply them, no doubt the publisher and the public are mainly 
to blame for the crashing chord of heroics which the author 
reserves for his epilegue. Happily Dr. Richard has not allowed 
the seduction of hero worship to mar the impartiality and good 
sense consistently displayed in the body of his work. While 
vindicating—and on the whole, as we think, justly—the character 
of Melanchthon as a man and a theologian from the aspersions of 
those earlier critics who impugned the soundness of his doctrine, 
and those latter- day appreciators who refuse to confound 

“a readiness of intellectual concession with largeness of heart," 

he has made no attempt to gloze the more disputable pas- 

sages ın Melanchthon’s career. He does not defend Melan- 
chthon's cruel invitation to the German princes to trample 
down the spark of freedom which the Reformation had kindled 
among the peasantry. “Not being of the peasant class, and 
having never borne burdens like theirs, Melanchthon was 
incapable of giving an impartial, much less a humane, judgment.” 

He does not extenuate the truckling temper which led both him 

and Luther in the hour of trial to sacrifice the moral law to reason 

of state : on the contrary, he quotes the opinion in favour of 

Philip of Hesse’s secret bigamy at length. We do not for 

a moment suppose that Dr. Richard would approve Melan- 

chthon’s officious congratulations to Calvin on the burning of 

Servetus, although we cannot call to mind where he mentions 

the fact. We heartily endorse the defence of his behaviour at 

Augsburg, and, with his biographer, hold that the accusation of 

a readiness to betray the Protestant cause is without any real 

foundation. In one point indeed we are of opinion that even his 

vindicator is unduly severe. His behaviour during the Interim 


and the Adiaphoristic controversy to which it gave rise, seems . 


to us to need no apology as “a mistake in judgment" ; to 
evidence no yielding temper or lack of the heroic element, but 
rather a moral courage and a consistent grasp of principle 
which was ready to incur obloquy and misinterpretation from 
ealous partisans on either side, for Melanchthon wanted neither 
fixity of conviction nor tenacity of purpose. If he was not the 
inspired. prophet, he was yet something far more than the 
prudent penman of the Reformation. Opinions, confessions, 
articles of peace flowed copiously from his facile pen; yet 
through them all runs a thread of consistent positive thought. 
Luther imperatively claimed the services of his eloquence, and 
he gave them, reluctantly indeed, but without stint. He *bore 
an almost unseemly servitude" (to use his own words), but, 


while he surrendered to Luther's dictatorship, he shaped Luther's 
theology. 

In 1546 Luther died. The commanding influence in his life 
disappeared : for fourteen weary years he bore the burden of 
German Protestantism—its centre and oracle, but notits monarch. 
It is only the merest armchair criticism which can speak of 
Luther's sceptre falling into lax and nerveless hands. Melan- 
chthon, it is true, bad none of Luthers joy in fight; but he 
accepted the crushing responsibility with courage and patience. 
In fact, the heroic age of Protestantism had already closed, and 
an odious spectacle of divided opinion and clamorous sect- 
arianism had taken its place. The eccentricities of private 
judgment only lent a keener edge to the virulence of persecu- 
tion. Nothing but the moral rottenness of the Roman Church 
in the long interval between the sessions of the Council of Trent 
made the continued progress of its doctrines possible. Exposed 
on the one hand to the insidious attacks of such politicians as 
Maurice of Saxony, and Carlowitz on the other to the brutal 
and unmeasured vituperation of theologians such as Flacius, 
Westphal, and Osiander, Melanchthon never sacrificed his 
dignity or surrendered his faith. Controversy after controversy 
gathered and broke over his head ; with charitable tenacity he 
kept and defended the via media Lufherana. At last he took 
refuge in silence, praying for the death which would deliver 
him from the rage of the theologians. 

Melanchthon's life contains few dramatic episodes, and yet it 
was a continual martyrdom. Nature destined him for humanism ; 
fate, in the person of Luther, made him a theologian. Luther 
of course had his way ; in spite of reluctance, Philip was 
relieved from grammar that he might devote himself to theology. 
Perhaps Luther had the instinctive perception that his humanism 
was to supply the necessary corrective to the aggressive virility 
and extravagant self-consciousness of Protestantism. Melan- 
chthon showed himself ready under Luther's guidance to face the 
great issues of theology, freshly and clearly, to take his stand 
on the impregnabie rock of Holy Scripture. But, happily for 
him and for his Church, he could not divest himself of the literary 
treasure gathered by the labours of his youth. The experience 
embalmed in history—a Church the repository of tradition— 

ossessed for Melanchthon a deep meaning and a regulative 
influence. For Melanchthon’s theology Dr. Richard displays, 
of course, the zeal of a disciple. Even those whose interest in 
the “Loci Communes" is primarily historical will not fail to 
recognize the enormous influence the system has exercised on 
the course of Protestant thought. Without either the iron logic 
of Calvin or the genial charity of Zwingli Melanchthon suc- 
ceeded in compiling an eminently serviceable and moderate 
sum of Protestant theology. In it we find an honest attempt to 
conciliate conflicting dogma, to reconcile the claims of freedom 
and authority. Thus, while protesting against the corrupt 
doctrine of Rome, Melanchthon is concerned to soften to the 
uttermost the repulsiveness inherent in the Augustinian scheme 
of predestination, which Calvin took delight in accentuating. 
While accepting, as he did, Luther's philosophically untenable 
view of the Eucharist, Melanchthon spared no effort to prune it 
of its absurd and mischievous corollaries. That the system is 
one of compromise must, we think, be granted ; that it will 
bear the probing of a determined dialectician can hardly be 
contended ; but that it will satisfy the lover of peace and 
common sense inay fairly be admitted. 

On one side of Melanchthon's work Dr. Richard is silent. 
While dedicating a chapter to the educational work of the Prze- 
ceptor Germanize, he might have spared a few lines to Melan- 
chthon’s influence as a teacher of ethics. His * Ethicæ Doctrinz 
Elementa " passed through numerous editions, and “ were long 
of almost canonical authority among Protestants.” In the 
opinion of the present writer Melanchthon is to be held the 
fountain of that doctrine of the law of nature which, developed 
by the Protestant jurists who followed him, led to the epoch- 
making work of Grotius, and the foundation of modern political 
philosophy. 


* Macmillan's Manuals for Teachers.— The Logical Bases of 
Education. By J. WELTON, M.A. (63% X43 in., pp. Xvi., 
238 ; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The author of this book—the title of which is perhaps a little 
misleading—is Professor of Education in the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds. He is likewise the author of “A Manual of Logic,” 
which we remember noticing favourably when it appeared eight 
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or nine years ago. We think the title of the present volume 
liable to prove misleading, because there is very little overt 
reference to education in its pages until we come to the last 
chapter (chapter xvii.), when the doctrines previously dealt with 
are considered in connexion with the purposes and methods of 
education—and a very good chapter it is ; we sball return to it 
later. The idea of the book is almost entirely to omit traditional 
formal logic, and to give instead “a scientific methodology 
founded on the basis of the qualities and laws of human thought 
which have been made objects of perception by psychology," or, 
briefly, to deal with logic as the science which investigates the 
origin, development, and structure of knowledge, not as that 
which lays down laws for thought and decides what methods of 
investigation will lead to truth. This, which may be called the 
modern, conception of logic is not only more interesting, but 
also much more profitable, than that which prevailed till about 
fifty years ago. It is moreover, we think, the only conception 
of logic likely to be of much real use to the teacher as teacher. 
This is also the author's opinion, and doubtless explains the 
title of his book. 

Prof. Welton writes in a clear and pleasant style, and the 
examples and illustrations which be uses to make his views 
fully intelligible are excellently chosen. One sees very soon 
that he is a master of his subject. Nevertheless, here and 
there, though only very seldom, matters are stated in a way 
which we cannot but think renders them liable to be misunder- 
stood by a novice. To take an example at the very beginning, 
knowledge is defined as “that part of human thought which is 
true.” But here everything depends on what is meant by “ part 
of human thought.” Experience of, or information about, the 
world around us may be as true as possible, but for the individual 
it does not become Zzew/edege till he has taken it in and placed 
it in its right relations with what his mind already possesses— 
until, in short, he has interpreted it. Knowledge is essentially 
mental construction based on experience, not a something 
external to mind. All this is admirably explained in later 
chapters, but we think some of this explanation might with 
advantage have been given earlier. Again, in the earlier pages, 
the insistence on reality and ¢ruth might lead a novice to think 
that there cannot be knowledge in respect to a romance of 
Scott's or a play of Shakespeare's, because their contents are 
plainly inventions. Indeed, sometimes here and there in the 
earlier pages we think that for a novice there is not sufficient 
discrimination. between knowing and that which is known, 
between knowledge and fact of actual existence. The term 
* fact," moreover, is used in a sense not wholly familiar. We 
are told that when sense-impressions have been interpreted we 
call them “ facts”; “a fact is a thing or event interpreted by 
thought.” No doubt ; but a difficult idea for one who brings 
with him only a familiarity with the common meaning of the 
term. To conclude our fault-finding —which we cannot but feel 
somewhat ungracious, considering the great merit of the book 
as a whole—we will say that we think it would have been better 
in chapter xvi. to treat classification before definition. As it is, 
we get an impression that first of all there are terms, come from 
somewhere or other; these we try to understand and then 
define ; and, lastly, we use the terms to group things under. 
This may be the order of the child brought face to face with a 
ready-made language, but it is hardly the typical order of the 
man of science. 

Putting these details aside, however, the book seems to us a 
decidedly good one, and likely to be very useful to students. 
Paiticularly interesting and helpful are the chapters on hypo- 
theses. (Why, by the way,does Prof. Welton write**a hypothesis,” 
“a historical fact”? The accent being on the second syllable, 
it is customary to write 27.) Good, too, is the chapter on “ The 
Method of Knowledge.” But that which will be of most direct 
use to teachers is chapter xvii, “ Logic and Education.” The 
relations between the two subjects are clearly brought out and 
instructively dealt with; and so are the meanings of such 
maxims as “from simple to complex,” ‘from concrete to abs- 
tract," &c., according as they apply to the material of instruction 
or to the mental process of the child. Instructive also is what 
is said about the danger of arrested development if we linger 
too long over, or deal too exclusively with, sense impressions, 
instead of rising to first appreciations of universal law, and 
thence to the conception of system, as far as this last is possible 
for the young ;‘and very much to the point are the passages 
quoted from Dr. Harris and from Mrs. Bryant. Lastly, we 
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would call the attention of teachers to the author's strictures on 
that statement of Herbert Spencers that “ the education of the 
child must accord both in mode and arrangement with the 
education of mankind considered historically "—a statement 
which, as generally interpreted, practically ignores the force of 
heredity and evolution, the entire difference of environment, the 
change in the material of knowledge and in the life purpose and 
the life medium. “ As the modern child is a member of a very 
different social organism from that in which his savage ancestors 
lived, so his mental life is different from theirs. He finds all 
around him a different way of interpreting the facts of experi- 
ence, different views of what is right and what is wrong, different 
conceptions of life and duty. All these he insensibly absorbs, 
for he learns to think and talk in a language which enshrines 
them all, and they profoundly modify the development of his 
mind." "This, however, mainly refers to the actual material to 
be used ; and there is no denial that the general characteristics 
of the growth of human knowledge may afford useful general 
hints as to order and direction of progress in a child's education. 
We heartily recommend this book to our readers’ attention. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter, i. 1—11. 17. The Greek Text, 
with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

The volume before us is, unhappily, only a fragment—part 
of a contribution to the scientific exegesis of the whole of the 
New Testament, which was to include, as Dr. Hort’s share, 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter, and St. Jude. The other partners in this great 
enterprise (Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Westcott) succeeded in each 
case in producing a much larger amount of the allotted work 
than the author who has bequeathed to us this unfinished 
commentary. While it is a matter of inexpressible regret that 
Dr. Hort was prevented from completing a larger part of the 
work he had planned, yet, as Dr. Westcott in a valuable and 
interesting prefatory note observes, this fragment “is sufficiently 
varied in its contents to give an adequate view of Dr. Hort's 
method”; and for this we cannot be too thankful. 

On what scale Dr. Hort was wont to work those who are 
acquainted with the outcome of his labours in other but cognate 
departments of study will probably have formed some concep- 
tion. Here his unique combination of qualities, applied to the 
elucidation of a New Testament text, can be seen in a practical 
and concrete form. The result is a volume that ranks with 
the masterpieces of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Mayor. Dr. 
Hort's characteristics as an interpreter are set forth by Bishop 
Westcott as consisting in independence, historic insight, un- 
wearied thoroughness, and a sense of “the coherence of all 
revelation and of all life,” with which. it is his constant en- 
deavour to correlate the Apostolic teaching. In other words, 
as the Bishop goes on to explain, 
the dominant interest of Dr. Hort in interpretation was . . . not 
philological or historical, but theological. When Dr. Lightfoot’s 
* Commentary on the Galatians " appeared, he noticed ‘‘ as the weakest 
part of the book" that ''doctrinal questions were almost wholly 
avoided," being ** kept for Romans." For himself the main question 
always was how the truths with which each apostolic writer dealt 
entered into his own soul and life, and so how we can represent them 
in terms of our own age and how they affect us. 

Such an equipment—that of the scholar, the theologian, and 
the philosopher in one—is a perfectly ideal one for the purposes 
of New Testament interpretation. It is, therefore, no exaggera- 
tion to say that Dr. Hort's work reaches the high-water mark 
of English exegesis of the New Testament. We are far from 
saying that Dr. Hort's conclusions on the problems raised by 
the Epistle are, on all points, final. Dr. Hort himself would 
have been the last to put forward any such claim. Where 
evidence is lacking or incomplete full and frank allowance 1s 
made. Thus, regarding the time and circumstances of the 
Epistles composition, we are told : “ The clearest point is that 
it was written during a time of rising persecution to men 
suffering under it, and this persecution must apparently have 
been of wide extent, covering at least a great part of Asia 
Minor" (page 2). As to what particular persecution is implied, 
we are cautioned *to bear in mind the extreme slenderness 
and incompleteness of all our knowledge about early persecu- 
tions.” Dr. Horts conclusion is stated as follows :— 


(1) That the persecution begun by Nero, or a secondary persecution 
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arising from that, would account for the language used, and that this 
falls within St. Peter’s life. (2) That, as a second possible alternative, 
there is no reason why Asia Minor should not have had persecutions of 
its own, independent of any known persecution bearing an Emperor’s 
name, and perhaps even a little earlier than Nero’s persecution ; and 
that the language of our Epistle might well apply to such persecutions. 
In favour of the second of these alternatives against the first is the 
TES a the Epistle about the Emperor (8as:Ae/s) and his officers 
ii. 15 ff.). 

The time of composition would thus be c#vca A.D. 62-64. On 
other questions of introduction, such as tbe relation of 1 Peter 
to the Pauline Epistles, the place of composition (in Dr. Hort’s 
opinion, Babylon — Rome here), and the class of converts 
addressed, the student must be referred to tbe careful discussion 
given in the first pages of the commentary. It is instructive to 
compare this with Prof. Ramsay’s elaborate disquisition in his 
S dE in the Roman Empire" (chapter xiii. and else- 
where). 

One of the great features of Dr. Hort's scholarship, which he 
shared with his colleagues Drs. Lightfoot and Westcott, is his 
keen sense of the organic relation between and mutual inter- 
dependence of the Old and New Testaments. This gives 
special value to the masterly theological discussions which 
perhaps constitute the most valuable feature of the book. An 
excellent instance of this can be seen on pages 23 ff. How 
careful Dr. Hort was in philological matters, Semitic as well 
as Greek, is evident throughout ; a notable instance is the 
appendix on the names of St. Peter. 

It may safely be affirmed that, whatever fresh discoveries 
may be made in the domain of historical science by way of 
supplement to the material handled in these pages, Dr. Hort's 
work will retain a permanent value as a masterly exposition of 
scientific method exhibiting in combination the highest qualities 
of scholar, philosopher, and theologian. 


A History of Greece. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 
Vol. III. : 445-403 B.C. (Longmans.) 

To write again the story of the Peloponnesian War is the 
supreme test of the historian of ancient Greece. Shall he be 
content to commit himself to the guidance of Thucydides, or 
shall he cast about for some clew of his own? Shall he 
embellish his narrative with a wealth of circumstance and rely 
on the skilful disposition of local colour for a new esthetic 
sensation? Shall he moralize the events by the adduction of 
modern instances and so convert a history into a treasury of 
political philosophy? Or shall he pursue the negative triumphs 
of a sceptical criticism and transmute the facts of the historian 
into the problems of the psychologist? Thirlwall and Grote, 
Holm, Deloch, and Gilbert, have explored the path before 
him. What stone have they left unturned? Tacitly, at least, 
Mr. Abbott disclaims comparison with these his predecessors, 
even when he enters into their labour. The rigid self-restraint 
which he imposed on himself in his earlier volumes is even 
more signally and consciously displayed in the present. The 
dry light in which he has elected to present Greek history has 
become drier than ever ; the style of his writing, always clear 
and nearly always convincing, has grown still more sober— 
sober sometimes to jejuneness. While he follows Thucydides 
he does not always rise to the height of his argument ; his 
work achieves impartiality and just lacks inspiration. 

It is characteristic of a painfully balanced mind to relapse 
into an attitude of compromise. Of this tendency Mr. Abbott’s 
verdict on Pericles offers a salient instance. He has never quite 
made up his own mind between the Pericles of the philosophers 
and the Pericles of the historian Thucydides. He has not, we 
feel, quite realized that Thucydides has once for all lifted 
Pericles out of the roll of demagogues, just as Plato has stamped 
the antithesis between Socrates and the herd of sophists. He 
has not, we venture to urge, quite understood the originality 
and loftiness of Pericles’ political ideal. ‘ He [Pericles] has 
no claim to be counted among the statesmen who have 
put new life into their nation. He was neither a legislator 
like Solon, nor a constitutional reformer like Cleisthenes.” He 
was not, and yet he was more than these. When Pericles 
“corrupted” the Athenians by the introduction of “State social- 
ism," he was really deliberately endowing a nation of political 
experts. It was surely one of the most audacious experiments 
in history—that of educating a whole people in the moAcrixés 
Bios ; and its condition was the material support of a subject 


empire. Athenian democracy was unique, because Athens as 
a “tyrant city" was an essential factor in the Periclean 
programme. 

Something of the same censoriousness is, we feel, present in 
Mr. Abbott’s verdict that “the guilt of the final outbreak [of the 
Peloponnesian War] lies decisively at his [Pericles] door.” 
Essentially a peace-minister, he would gladly have avoided the 
inevitable struggle ; if he refused to repeal the Megarian decree, 
it was not “that he was over-logical, and would not listen to a 
compromise, when a principle was involved." For, indeed, the 
Megarian trifle—ro Spayv re rovro—was much more than a test 
case, and the Athenian decision was one of profound moment. 
Coercion by starvation might be applied to the whole of the 
Peloponnese as well as to Megara. As long as Athens was 
mistress of the sea exclusion was blockade ; the merchant ships 
from Egypt and Libya might find their route closed. And, on 
the other hand, Megara was in danger of being lost to the 
Peloponnesian cause. If she chose the softer option, and re- 
joined the Athenian alliance, her long walls to Nisza would be 
in Athenian hands; Pegæ, on the Gulf of Corinth, would be an 
Athenian port ; the passes of Mount Geraneia would be occu- 
pied, and Attica, by land, impregnable. 

Again and again the conviction is forced on the reader that a 
more forcible characterization of the leading actors in the 
history—Athenian, Spartan, Sicilian—would have been per- 
fectly consistent with the most cautious fidelity to documentary 
evidence. Cleon, Antiphon, Theramenes, to mention only three, 
are figures to whom dramatic justice has hardly been rendered. 
And, heartily as we sympathize with the author's preference 
for the authority of Thucydides over that of the writer of the 
’A@nvaiwy IIoAcreia, we Cannot but feel that the latter work has 
been a contribution to history of real value, and wish that 
Mr. Abbott had seen fit to call attention, if only in footnotes, to 
some of Wilamowitz-Mollendorf’s brilliant, if hazardous, at- 
tempts to throw fresh light on the aims and methods of the latter 
years of the war, with its aid. Of Thucydides himself, although 
we might wish for a clearer statement of the critical methods he 
applies to his history, Mr. Abbott speaks justly and pregnantly : 
*We have in Thucydides the economical and political conception 
of life. It is not riots or vépeors which guides him in his inter- 
pretation of events—such a phrase as xprv abro xaxws yeverOa 
would be impossible in his mouth—but the power of wealth 
which enabled cities to build walls and ships and put down 
piracy, the ambition which seeks to acquire empire, and the 
pride which defends what has been won at any cost.” In fact, 
Thucydides is neither the historian of the city State, nor of the 
Hellenic nation. The self-dependent city State was not to him, 
as it was to Plato and Aristotle, the consummation of history - 
autonomy could only be justified and maintained by empire. 
If Sparta and Athens were dxud(ovres at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, it was because each of them had con- 
solidated an imperial power, because each was a hegemonic 
State. Thucydides, then, is the imperial historian ; his interest 
lies in the great powers and /a haute politique. 


The Renaissance of Girls’ Education in England: a Record of 
Fifty Years Progress. By ALICE ZIMMERN. (Price 5s. 
Innes.) 

We owe some apology, both to the author and to our readers, 
for delaying so long to notice this important contribution to the 
history of pedagogics. Lord Melbourne, on principle, never 
answered letters, because, if left long enough, they were 
sure to answer themselves. A reviewer, if he urged the 
same plea, might be accused of cynicism ; but he may suggest, 
by way of excuse, that the accident of this review's appearing in 
the same number that chronicles the jubilee of the Frances 
Mary Buss Schools is not without significance. 

What the English young lady in the fifties was like we can 
only gather at second hand, but we can from personal recollec- 
tions reproduce a composite photograph of the average young 
lady in the sixties. She could play the pianoforte fam? bien que 
mal; she could talk French in a way, and, possibly, German 
or Italian ; she knew the dates of the Kings of England, and, 
possibly, of the early Roman Emperors ; and, if accomplished, 
she could paint in water-colours—that is to say, reproduce 
copies of her master’s sketches. There her education ended, 
and it must be further borne in mind that these barren accom- 
plishments were the prerogatives of the favoured few who could 
afford either a governess at home or an expensive boarding 
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school For the mass of middle-class girls, education ceased 
when they had learned the three R's and dancing. 

Miss Zimmern's volume is a record of the peaceful revolution 
that in less than half a century has wrought a social change as 
radical and as far reaching as the abolition of serfdom or the 
Reform Bill of!32. The revolution is still proceeding, and we 
are as yet very far from realizing the full fruits of the reform ; 
but the principle at least is firmly established, that the educa- 
tion of girls is no less important than that of boys, that, though 
possibly on different lines, it must be as thorough and conse- 
quently as costly, that all careers must be open to talent 
without respect of sex. 

Facts are more eloquent than arguments, and Miss Zimmern 
has wisely contented herself with a faithful chronicle of events, 
and left her readers to draw the moral for themselves. The 
first chapter, entitled * Before 1848," serves as a foil or back- 
ground to the picture, and our only complaint is that it is too 
brief. Then we have in succession : * The First Colleges "— 
Queen's and Bedford ; ‘‘ The High Schools "—in which move- 
ment the North London and Cheltenham were the pioneers ; 
“The Women’s Colleges "—Girton, Newnham, Somerville, and 
Lady Margaret's ; "Admission to the Universities "— Fortsetzung 
folgt; * Boarding and Private Schools”—of which St. Leonards, 
Wycombe, and Roedean are somewhat arbitrarily taken as 
types ; and, lastly, “ The Technical Instruction Acts of 1889 and 
1898, and The Intermediate Schools of Wales. This is, in all 
conscience, a full enough programme for a volume of 250 pages, 
and Miss Zimmern has shown great skill in compressing so 
much information into so small a compass. We might expose 
ourselves to the rebuff that Mr. Bumble administered to Oliver 
Twist if we asked for more ; but it can only have been exigencies 
of space that prevented the author from adding a chapter on 
elementary education, and one on the professional training of 
women. Lastly, it might be added that the renaissance will 
not be fully accomplished till women teachers are adequately 
remunerated—that is, till it is brought home to parents that they 
must be prepared to pay the same fees for their girls as they 
pay for their boys. 


“Pitt Press Shakespeare.".—As You Like It. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Appendix, by A. W. 
VERITY, M.A. (6% X4X in. pp. lii, 256; price Is. 6d. 
Pitt Press.) 

We have so often described the characteristics of Mr. Verity’s 
excellent editions of Shakespeare’s plays—their scholarly care, 
sound judgment, and literary appreciation—that it would seem 
to be hardly necessary to do more than record the fact that 
another play has appeared. We have, however, noticed certain 
tendencies of late which, from the point of view of teachers in 
schools, are liable to grow into downright mistakes. In his 
desire to make his edition complete and suitable to every kind 
of student, Mr. Verity admits not a little of what young students, 
at any rate, do not require at all. Itis true that everything 
which he gives us is very good of its kind, but school-books 
should not be overburdened with what school-children do not 
need. The book before us runs to 308 pages, only 92 of which 
are devoted to the text of “As You Like It." We have the 
usual discussion of evidence as to date; but when the date is 
arrived at, as in other editions, nothing results. We have a 
good deal about sources ; but the only results important to the 
pupil might have been put into one or two short notes. The 
rest of the introduction is of the right kind, and excellent in 
that kind, till we come to the end, when sixteen pages are 
devoted to a reprint of Lamb's “ Tale,” a very imperfect piece 
of work. Then at the end of the volume we are given thirty-two 
pages of extracts from Lcdge's * Rosalynde," excellently ar- 
ranged, but not much wanted in school-classes. We have 
ventured on these complaints because, to our thinking, the 
* Pitt Press Shakespeare” is in most respects the best school- 
edition we at present have, though at least one other series runs 
it very close. And we should like to see it keep steadily on, 
and not run the risk of being buried beneath the mass of its 
own excellences. Amongst these we may mention the plan of 
providing a glossary apart from the notes ; of relegating to an 
appendix all topics or passages which require rather fuller 
treatment than the notes commonly allow of or the general 
student needs; of giving us good indexes; and, last but by 
no means least, the plan of treating the play as a play, as 
literature, as a work of art; sothat the pupil's enjoyment is 


increased and not lessened, and his power of appreciation 
strengthened. 

The “ Hints on Metre” we notice as a distinct improvement 
on the corresponding section—that on “ metrical tests "—given 
in previous volumes ; and we have been glad to find here and 
there in the introduction an increased effort to make it really 
introduce—that is, focus and direct a more intelligent expecta- 
tion and interest on the coming play. There is still, however, 
room for even greater endeavour to stir the learners mind and 
make it ready to receive what follows, instead of presenting, as 
is so often done, criticisms and statements which no one can 
understand or appreciate until he has first studied tbe play 
itself. We note, by the way, that Mr. Verity gives us no 
description of that amiable old sentimentalist, Duke Senior. 
Plainly he is of Rosalind's mind, and would rather talk of 
Orlando. The descriptions of the characters are, in general, 
excellent ; but we think that Rosalind might have been given 
a little more credit for the womanly seriousness which peeps 
out from her character every now and then, and which alone 
excuses or accounts for her somewhat daring—not to say 
coarse—way of probing Orlando’s views on certain matters 
important in their bearing on married life. But we need say 
no more. Though we would have a few things otherwise, we 
readily accept the edition as a very good one. 


Physics, Experimental and Practical. Vol. Il. By R.H. JUDE, 
D.Sc., M.A., and H. GossiN. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This is the first of two volumes on physics, based upon the 
well known French treatise of M. Gossin. In the table of 
contents at the beginning of the volume the sections that have 
been translated are given in italics, and those that have been 
added by Dr. Jude in Roman type. On inspection, it will be 
seen that more than half the matter is original, and the book, 
to all intents and purposes, is a new one. It is divided into three 
parts, of which “ Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics ” 
comprise the first of the three. As these subjects are generally 
looked upon as a branch of mixed mathematics, all that is 
attempted here is to outline such parts of them as are necessary 
preliminaries to the study of physics proper. Part II. is de- 
voted to Heat, to which very large additions have been made. 
Van der Waals’ equation, representing the deviations from 
Boyle and Charles’ law and Clausius’ modification thereof, are 
treated very fully, and the manner in which the ideas included 
are developed is adinirable, and far better than in any other 
book we have seen. In the chapters on Fouriers Theory of 
Conduction and on Thermodynamics infinitesimal methods are 
necessarily used, and, indeed, infinitesimal notation, but they 
are so lucidly explained that no difficulty will be found even by 
those whose mathematical knowledge does not extend beyond 
algebra and geometry. When a differential equation is arrived 
at, the resulting integral is stated, the intermediate process of 
integration being omitted. Part III. treats of Acoustics with 
the same thoroughness. Each of the great subdivisions is 
treated in an easy flow of language, the sequence of ideas 
being especially valuable. The comprehensive scheme em- 
braces a large quantity of matter not ordinarily found in text- 
books, or, if so, the development is not carried out to so great 
an extent as obtains in this volume. A large number of illus- 
trative examples dispersed through the book serves to impress 
upon the student the practical meaning of the theoretical con- 
clusions arrived at. An interesting feature of M. Gossin’s 
treatise, namely, the appendix of biographical notices, is 
retained. This book will be welcomed by students in the 
higher classes of University colleges and technical schools, and 
also by teachers, who up to now have been obliged to refer 
their students to other books in addition to their text-book. 
There is no doubt that, if the second volume is as well written 
as the first, Dr. Jude’s book will form the text-book for advanced 
students. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By W. WATSON, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. 
(Price 10s. 6d. Longmans.) 

We have no hesitation in saying at once that this is the best 
one-volume book on physics that we have seen, and we can 
recommend it very strongly as a text-book for the higher classes 
in University colleges and technical schools. The subject- 
matter is treated in an original manner and with a lucidity of 
explanation seldom met with. It is brought up to date, refer- 
ence being made to many recent researches, amongst others to 
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J. J. Thomson’s electrons, and the statement of principles is in 
keeping with present thought. When we note that algebra, 
Euclid, and elementary trigonometry are all the mathematics 
that are used, we do not imply that it is an elementary book ; 
but the author has been successful in making the harder parts 
of the subject appear to be elementary by his lucid and clear 
exposition of them. In deciding the order in which the different 
subjects are dealt with, the question of the most convenient 
sequence from the point of exposition has been considered of 
paramount importance. On principle, no attempt has been 
made to describe the experimental illustrations of the various 
phenomena, the author quite rightly judging that the practical 
and theoretical portions of physics, though going hand in hand 
necessarily with each other, deserve separate treatment. [f in 
a book every page of which bears the impress of a master- 
hand we were to specify one portion more than another as 
deserving of praise we should point to the chapters on the 
Electromagnetic Theory of Light and Hertzian Waves. We 
should have liked to have seen a description of a more modern 
method of determining the specific inductive capacity of a 
dielectric than the historic one of Faraday’s, as well as an 
illustration, or rather a diagrammatic representation, of Ruhm- 
korff’s coil. The illustrations are very clear, and the printing 
and get-up of the book all that can be desired. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, Book IT. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

Some of us fancy we were born too soon: thirty years ago school- 
books were rather dull and bald, but school-books of to-day begin with 
illustrative maps, give pictures to explain the text, and end with vocabu- 
laries that save the boy the toil of carrying dictionary or lexicon. For 
instance, this book gives a sketch of Cvesar’s life as soldier, statesman, 
writer, and mere man ; tells of Gaul and explains much of the formation 
of the Roman Army, so that such words as quaestor and tribunus militum 
may mean something to a boy to-day, while pictures help him to realize 
sarcina, testudo, vinee, &c. The text is broken into paragraphs with 
headings. A few pages are devoted to grammatical constructions and 
many more to notes— perhaps too many—after which comes an index of 
proper names. 


Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Book TII. Edited by F. H. CorsoN, M.A., 
and G. M. GwvTHER, M.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 

This is much on the same plan as the book just noticed, and therefore 
merits the same treatment: perhaps the figure of Cæsar as a man is in 
this book drawn more clearly, while the part about the Roman Army is 
acknowledged as the work of Mr. Liddell. 


The Agricola of Tacitus. Edited by W. C. F. WALTERS, M.A. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is a useful school-book that begins with an outline of the life 
and works of Tacitus and with a summary of Agricola’s life and of 
Romano-British history. The various divisions of the text are in- 
troduced by English headings, and it seems modern to find in the 
earliest paragraph a dirge over the ‘‘ good old days” when virtues and 
biographies were popular. The narrative is relieved, as boys may 
think, by several pictures of places and things connected with the rule of 
Rome—e.g., Pevensey, Colchester, and Bath, a helmet and libation 
vessel—and the text is followed by a ‘‘ critical appendix,” notes (with, 
perhaps, too many fragments of translation—bits of Bohn), ‘‘ hints 
on translation "— which are more useful, though ** mental remarks ”’ 
may seem peculiar — some English-Latin exercises, vocabulary, 
historical index, as well as an index of ‘‘ points in grammar and in 
style.” 


Companion Exercises to Latin Prose Rules. By A. P. S. NEWMAN. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Whittaker.) 

These exercises are carefully graduated to illustrate certain rules 
written at the top of each, ¢.g., one on each concord, and from that to 
apposition, copulative verbs, &c., after which comes a very useful 
exercise, #.¢., a ‘‘revision’’—one that tests the pupils knowledge of 
the first six rules—and this proportion goes on through the book. Such 
*' specialism " may be needful in the early stages, but it seems a pity to 
continue it throughout the book, for it has a tendency to make a boy 
into a machine rather than into a creature who can think: here, for 
instance, all ablative absolutes, there nothing but questions indirect. 
After all the exercises—there are forty-two—comes a vocabulary, 
English into Latin. 


Vergil, /Eneid, Book II. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

The natural depression with which a boy opens a new school-book 
may be relieved by the contemplation of a picture of the wooden horse 
which serves as frontispiece to this small book. He can then read 
something about Vergil's life and works, admiring him for his patriotic 
love of Roman yeomen, and possibly regretting that his wish for the 


** /Eneid " to be burnt was not attended to. If he is a true boy, he will 
dislike equally Vergil's ** purpose" and .Eneas's ‘‘ piety.” A bigger 
boy is interested in the remarks on Vergil's style and metre and the 
merits of the various translators. All boys will greet with pleasure the 
picture of a battle-axe, but may think the arres suggestive of a hen- 
coop. The notes seem rather many ; but on this point tastes differ. An 
appendix dealing with traces of a Latin ‘‘ middle voice" is welcome ; 
boys did not hear of it thirty years ago. This little book concludes with 
a grammatical appendix, list of proper names, and vocabulary. 


Vergil, -Eneid, Book IV. Edited by A. S. WARMAN, B.A. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

The first thing in this book is a picture of Dido on her pyre. This is 
followed by a short account of Vergil's life and works and fame, after 
which comes the story of the ** -Eneid" in general and of the Fourth Book 
in particular. The editor then brings before the boy some specimens of 
translation by Morris and Dryden— but not Conington—and tells him 
something about metre. The book is broken up into paragraphs with 
explanatory headings, relieved at intervals by pictures of Atlas, a 
bacchante, bits of armour, Iris, &c. Then come notes, a list of gram- 
matical peculiarities and proper names, and a vocabulary. 


Tales of Early Rome adapted from Livy. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 
(Price 1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

This book begins with an historical introduction to the tales that are 
to follow, and the text of the first three chapters is broken up into little 
bits thought suitable for little minds. The tales are those of Romulus, 
the Sabine rape, the Horatii, the doom of Mettius (to suit, presumably, 
the sanguinary tastes of many boys), and the tale of how a slave became 
a king. Then come the apparently inevitable notes, a Latin-English 
vocabulary, and between this and an English-Latin vocabulary some 
English exercises meant to test the boy’s power of observation and of 
memory. This is a valuable feature and, to some of us, a novelty. 


First Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. WELLS, M.A. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

This little book (dedicated to Dr. E. A. Abbott) shows great care in 
the compiler, but appears to have one or two defects, or, perhaps, 
excesses. It seems to poach somewhat on the preserves of Latin 
grammars by giving lists of words which might be found there, and 
to needlessly exasperate the small beginner by insisting that these 
dreary lists be learnt by heart. It says much for the disposition of the 
boy after such a strain if the first sentence on page 9 contains a fact, 
s‘ The boy loves the master." Also it seems a pity to dull the in- 
telligence by placing together all sentences of the same sort; but this 
is generally done. It js true that at the end—before the general 
vocabulary—there is a ** recapitulatory exercise," but this is a terribly 
long word. 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. (Price Is. 6d. 
Clarendon Press. ) 

This book is based on the same plan as the “ Tales of Early Rome " 
by the same editor : the purpose of the Notes is said to be to help the 
boy ‘‘to render the text into sensible English," but it might be sug- 
gested that this task should be left to the schoolmaster, and some think 
notes to be a sort of crutch not suitable to boyhood. Flere, asin the 
other case, is an ‘‘historical introduction,” and the lives thus intro- 
duced are those of Miltiades, Themistocles, Pausanias. Here again the 
text is broken up into short sentences and lines, and here also are the 
English exercises based upon the text, not to mention the usual 
vocabularies and notes. 


Platonis Opera. Edited by JOHN BURNET. (Price 6s. 
Clarendon Press.) 

This is a capital edition, well bound in limp covers and well printed. 
It opens easily ; the title-page (z.¢., the words upon it) is in Latin, 
and so is the preface or preafatio. Vol. I. contains the ‘* Euthyphro,” 
* Apologia,”  ''Crito," *' Phaedo,” ‘* Cratylus,” '' Theztetus,” 


‘* Sophista," and ‘‘ Politicus.” 


Thucydidis Historie I.-V. Edited by H. G. Jones. 
Clarendon Press. ). 
This is a companion volume to the Plato, and begins with a life 
of Thucydides in Greek ; it shares the virtues of that book. 


The Suppliants of /Eschylus. Translated by WALTER HEADLAM, M.A. 
(Price rs. George Bell & Sons.) 

Those who wish to know something of the power and beauty of this 
great poet without going through the labour of acquiring a knowledge 
of the Greek language will be glad to read this scholarly translation, 
which, though it is good English, gives an echo of the Greek. 


Lucreti de Rerum Natura Libri sex. Edited by CYRIL BAILEY. 
(Price 3s. Clarendon Press.) 
Here is another volume to complete the trio, and a prcfatio precedes 
the text. To some minds the absence of notes will bring relief. 


(Price 3s. 6d. 


Initia Latina. By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A. (Price 2s, Rivingtons.) 
This Latin book for beginners deals with the Latin Simple Sentence 
and with accidence to the end of the Regular Verbs. The critic 
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naturally uses capitals, for the book is rather full of them and words in 
big black type: these black things grow to be on the nerves, and do 
not mean much more than the underlining which women used to love. 
The book shows care and thought, but seems to be somewhat too much 
of a grammar and to repeat some information about nouns and verbs. 
Each exercise has two parts, the Latin which comes first providing a 
basis for the English. After all the exercises comes a Grammar 
Appendix, and then an English-Latin vocabulary. 


Homers Odyssey, Book XI. Edited by J. A. NAIRN. 
University Press. ) 

The introduction gives in compact form some hints about the 
Homeric Underworld, showing, for instance, how faint is the influence 
of spirits who flit about like ** squeaking bats" and how needful to 
them is a draught of blood if they are called upon to speak, and how 
appropriate to such shadowy creatures are the unreal ornaments and 
weapons found inside their graves. The next part of the introduction 
deals with the unfamiliar forms we find in Homer, and after the text 
come notes and seven appendices dealing with such points as the 
definite article, the various moods, and those particles which once were 
thought to lead the student, if in Orders, most surely to the Bench of 
Bishops. The book concludes with a treatise on lost consonants and 
a index to the notes—altogether a helpful little book for one beginning 

omer. 


First and Last Poems. By ARABELLA SHORE. (Grant Richards.) 

Having completed the pious task of collecting and editing the 
poetical remains of her highly gifted sister, Miss Shore, with much less 
confidence (so she tells us in the preface), has gathered into one volume 
her own compositions, in part unpublished and partly published 
anonymously. Popular the poems will never be. ** Ihave long known 
there is no public for us," Louisa Shore said to her sister, dissuading 
her from publication. Yet she had won the warm approval of Robert 
Browning and George Meredith, and we are confident that Miss 
Arabella Shore likewise will find fit audience, though few. Let her 
console herself with Bagehot’s reflection, that little deep poetry is 
popular, and so severeart. The special qualities that distinguish these 
poems from the ruck are high thinking and simple emotion. Of art 
there is little, save the supreme art of artlessness. They differ widely 
in merit, ranging from ‘‘ Bernardo del Carpio,” a tale of Moorish 
Spain, as good in its way as the author's ** Fra Dolcino," down to 
“ The Village Pastor." obviously a juvenile production, and possessing 
only a psychological interest. We have false rimes like ** wrought— 
short," **divorced — lost," and the penultimate stanza verges on 
bathos (the false fair has driven over to attend service) : 

** Yet 'twas thou —in listening meekness 
Sat'st thou to the closing rite ; 
Then thy form and my last weakness 
Fled on four swift wheels from sight." 


What a contrast between these faulty scales and the fine touch, the 
full harmony, of the opening lines of the volume !— 


** Our life hath voices in it: from its shore 
We hear the mingled murmuring of the sea— 
Echoes how soft from days that are no more, 
Whispers how faint from days that are to be ! 
Pilgrims bewildered ’twixt strange sea and land, 
Upon a point between two Darks we stand, 
That stretch out into space unlimited ; 
A cloud—that's Future Life—what lies before, 
Behind us a waste world—and that's the Dead." 


* Death and Immortality " is also only a fragment, but it is a noble 
torso, worthy in thought to rank with George Eliots treatment of the 
same theme, and, in poetic expression, more highly wrought. The 
Christian faith, rejected as a supernatural revelation, is accepted as a 
natural religion, or, at least, as an ideal aspiration ; but, whatever we 
may think of the theology, as poetry the lines ring true. 


(1) Newlon’s Laws of Motion. By P. G. Tair. (Black.) (2) Ele- 
mentary Dynamics. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. (Bell.) (5) 4 
First Book in Staticssand. Dynamics. By Rev. J. L. ROBINSON, 
M.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Longmans.) (4) Practical Mechanics. 
By S. II. WELLs. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) (5) Experimental 
Mechanics. By G. H. Wvarr, B.Sc. (Price gd. Rivingtons. ) 

(1) Prof. Tait anticipates that he may profit by some unintended hint 
from the sarcastic criticism which experience warrants his expecting. 

But, so far as this Journal is concerned, he will, we fear, be disap- 

pointed ; for we have nothing but praise for this little book. It is a 

summary of dynamics, written with the conciseness of an encyclopedia 

article; and, if placed in the hands of students who have already 
travelled over a simpler course, will help to widen and strengthen their 
grasp of the subject ; for there is many a sentence in it that will make 
them think. The preface, which deals chietly with the ** pernicious 
habit ” of note-taking, is also worthy of attention. 

(2) If we except the principles of algebra, there is probably no field 
so open to the writers of mathematical school-books as elementary 
dynamics. We therefore welcome this new attempt to occupy it, made 
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by a well known teacher with an experience ranging over twenty years. 
In his presentment of the subject, there is not much that is absolutely 
novel; we have not noticed many special changes or marked simplifica- 
tions in the proofs. But the arrangement is perhaps more important, 
and that which is here adopted seems to us a good one. The early 
chapters are those by which most teachers will judge a text-book of 
dynamics, and we are glad to see that the first four are devoted to what 
may be called ‘‘linear dynamics." By confining the motion of a point 
ot particle to a straight line, the dynamical difficulties are separated 
from those which are purely geometrical ; and, though the ideas thus 
learnt require extension afterwards, this is easily accomplished when 
the time comes. In style, the author has hit upon a happy mean 
between the excessive simplicity that wearies a clever reader and the 
lack of help that checks a dull one. 

(3) Mr. Robinson's aim is to simplify and improve the details rather 
than change the method. In this he has succeeded. The first place is 
taken by statics, and the only proof that is given of the parallelogram 
of forces is the experimental one. 

(4) The chief object of this book is to form a laboratory manual for 
students in science classes and technical schools. "The course is an 
interesting one; the experiments are fully described and planned so 
that the pupil shall as far as possible have to discover the conclusions 
to which each experiment leads.  Particulars with regard to the cost 
and amount of the apparatus required for class-work are given in the 
appendices. The printing and diagrams are unusually good, and we 
have pleasure in recommending the book. 

(5) Mr. Wyatt’s useful little work is similar to the preceding, though 
on a less ambitious scale. The experiments are for the most part to 
performed with home-made apparatus. The student is told what to 
do, how to tabulate or plot his results, and then either left to draw his 
own conclusions or is given some slight hint if the conclusions are not 
quite obvious. 


The Seege of Troye. By C. H. A. WAGER, Ph.D. Yale. 
net. Macmillan.) 

This is an interesting book, and the pleasure of perusing it is in- 
creased by the goodness of the type and binding. This edition of the 
old story grew out of a Doctoral thesis at Yale in 1895, and it gives food 
for thought to the man who cares about the Middle English dialects of 
the fourteenth century, while the story itself is connected with the 
names of Benoit de Sainte-More, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Lydgate, 
Shakespeare. Some have identified Odin with Priam, Troy with 
Asgard, and among those who have dealt with the tale are to be found 
Pindarus Thebanus, Dictys Cretensis, Josephus Iscanus (2.¢., of Exeter), 
and many others, the work being translated into divers languages. 
Three manuscripts exist—one in the British Museum, one in Lincoln's 
Inn, and one at Trentham. As a specimen from the Lincoln's Inn 
version may be quoted : 


** Whanne he was born she sent him 
To an herd, to kepe swyn,” 


the ‘‘him” being Paris. The direct source of this poem is Benoit's 
** Roman de Troie." A casual remark of the editor under the head- 
ing of “ Inflection,” to the effect that **the Southern dialect of Middle 
England abounded in plurals in -ez," reminds the present writer that 
from an old cottager of eighty years of age in Berkshire twenty-two 
years ayo he heard, in answer to an inquiry about the way, a plural he 
has not heard since—'* two tiled house." As to prosody, the chief 
rule is that ** every line shall contain four accents." Alliteration is 
not unknown, for we read : 

** Fayrer formed was neuer none." : 
These words suggest Helen, who appears as ‘‘ Elyn,” while Paris 
bears the disguise of ** Alisaunder," and Menelaus is ** King Monaly.” 
Padradod is hardly an improvement on Patroclus, though Troyel may 
do well enough for Troilus. The main theme may be summed up in 
the words : 
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** For soche a werre as it was 
Neuer is nor neuer was." 


And, dipping in here and there you come upon such quaintnesses as 
these : 
‘ And whanne she waked of here dremeng 
She sent for clerkys in grete hastyng.” 


‘< Fye, on Devele's name,’ said Ercules.” 


‘ Therefore, Parys, I pray the 
That appull that thou graunte me." 


** Out of the See Octaman comen we 
And a tempest hedur us drof." 


** The quene I have, whigte as flour." 


** Sen Jhesu Cryst was borne 
Nether after ne beforne." 


** Of trumpis, tabours, and nakeres— 
Pypers, sarsynners and symbaleris." 


The text is followed by ‘‘ critical notes," ** literary notes," a ‘‘ glossarial 
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index," an ''index of proper names,” and, finally, by a ‘selected 
list of printed books and articles relating to the medixval Troy cycle.” 
A very interesting book. 


The Proverbs. With Introduction and Notes. By the Ven. T. T. 
PEROWNE, B.D. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The introduction gives an interesting sketch of Hebrew proverbs, 
showing how practical was the Jewish mind, dealing less with abstract 
truth than with rules of conduct, as may be seen in what is called the 
Book of Job, or in Ecclesiastes, or in Wisdom. This wisdom is not 
national but human, and it embraces cedar trees and creeping things 
and unfair balances, while the root-meaning of ‘‘ proverb” seems to be 
resemblance, and a proverb, as Archbishop French said long ago, is a 
* concentrated parable,” of which the ‘‘sluggard’s vineyard” is an 
instance in this book—here we see the process of expansion. As to its 
authorship, it is attributed to Solomon because he made so many, just 
as any good story is fathered upon any man who is known to have said 
some good things. It is pointed out what faithful echoes may be heard 
in the New Testament of such “‘ proverbs” as ‘‘ My son, despise not 
the chastening of the Lord," or ** If thine enemy be hungry, give him 
bread to eat," &c. After the introduction comes an ''analysis of 
contents" which resolves the book into two general addresses, four 
collections of proverbs, the words of Agur, the words of Lemuel, and 
the exaltation of the virtuous woman. This is followed by the text, 
arranged in rhythm, with notes below, and at the end of all an index. 
Alittle book like this might do a good deal to stimulate among the 
young an interest which is not always felt towards the Bible. It is so 
good a book that boys hardly dare to feel an interest in it. 


(1) The Teachers Manual of | Olject- Lessons in Domestic Economy. 
Vol. II. (Standards III. and IV.). By ViNcENT T. MURCHE. 
(634 x 434 in., pp. viii., 334, illustrated; price 3s. Macmillan.) 
(2) Combined Readers im Elementary Science and Geography. 
Book II. (Standard IL.) By the same. (Same size, pp. 153, 
illustrated ; price 1s. Macmillan.) 

Both of these are second volumes of books the first volumes of which 
we noticed with approval lately. We can only say that they continue in 
the same manner along the same lines as the first volumes, and 
certainly mark a decided improvement on books of the kind hitherto 
published. No doubt, further improvement is still possible when it is 
more thoroughly understood what it is to make the beginning of 
physical geography also the beginning of elementary science—in other 
words, that the science is to begin in physical geography. But, for the 
time being, we are very well content with these little books, which go 
far towards realizing what is desired. 


** Nelson's Royal School Series.” —Picture Essays. An Illustrated 
Composition Book for Higher Standards. (677 x 417 in., pp. 112; 
price 6d. Nelson.) 

This little book does not contain essays written in pictures or to be 
so written by the pupils, as tbe title might imply, but pictures which, 
with some further help given in the letterpress, may be translated into 
written language, or serve as the basis for an essay. The plan is not 
new; but is none the less good on that account, and is satisfactorily 
carried out. 


“ Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series." — Picture Frames by Novel 
Methods. By C. G. LELAND, M.A., and THoMas BoLas. 
(74 x612in., pp. 24, illustrated; price 6d. net. Dawbarn & 
Ward.) 

Several plans are described for making simple, cheap, and pretty 
picture frames in various materials, and the results are shown in the 
illustrations provided. The booklet will be found useful in a carving 
class, or when preparing articles for a bazaar. 


Harbutet’s Plastic Method. By W. Harsutt.  (8x6!2in., pp. ix., 
165, illustrated. Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a book to explain and describe the use of ** Plasticine" in the 
arts of writing, drawing, and modelling in educational work. Every- 
thing in the way of tools, apparatus, tablets, cabinets, &c., is made 
clear ; and the results of the work are shown by capital photograph- 
illustrations. There can be no doubt that Plasticine is cleaner and 
much more manageable than common clay, and that things made out 
of it are much less fragile. But, as far as little children are concerned, 
the fewer tools used the better. However, it is quite easy to postpone 
the use of tools till later years, when the artistic aim proper becomes 
more prominent. At first our aim is to teach the child to use and 
control his hand and to observe—not merely to make pretty things. 


“ Blackie's English Classics."—(1) Zennyson’s Dora, The May Queen, 
Mariana. Edited by AGNES WILSON. (64% «4% in., pp. 243 
price 3d.) (2) Robert Browning: Select Poems. Edited by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A. (Same size and price, pp. 32.) (3) Scotts 
Marmion, Canto III. Edited by W. KErrH Leask, M.A. 
(Same size and price, pp. 40.) 

, These are very nice and very cheap little books, with brief introduc- 

tions and a few notes. Both of these last are adequate, as far as they 

go, and the selections are satisfactory. 
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Jackson's Grooved Tablets. New Aids to Writing. (Price 2d. each. 
Sampson Low.) 

The idea is to assist the learner in getting control of his fingers and 
wrists by running the point of a wooden stylus along grooves which 
form straight lines, circles, spirals, letters, &c. Five minutes’ practice 
is recommended before each writing lesson. The plan seems to us a 
capital one. 


Chambers's New Recitations for Schools. Selected and arranged by 
R. C. H. Morison and W. WoopsBurn. Books I., II., and III. 
(each 7x4X in. ; pp. 16; price td.) ; Book IV. (pp. 32; price 
2d.) ; Book V. (pp. 48; price 3d.). 

The selections are satisfactorily made, and include a good deal of 
minor, but pleasant, American verse. Brief headings about the 
authors are given, and a few notes are added at the bottoms of the 
pages. The taste shown is very catholic, and ranges from the anony- 
mous and unknown to Shakespeare. Naturally the pieces are mainly 
selected for their effectiveness in recitation, rather than for their literary 
excellence. 


A Manual of Essays and Writing. By J. H. Fowler. (A. & C. Black.) 
Manuals of composition for the most part have been composed in the 
study, not in the workshop, and the practical teacher finds little direct 
help from the lucubrations of a Blair or a Bain. At the other end of 
the scale we have a whole series of ‘‘ outlines,” ‘‘ skeletons,” and 
“ hints," with essays formulated, planned, and plotted out like a propusi- 
tion of Euclid, an eighteenth-century sermon, or a Dutch garden. All 
but pedants will conclude that the wildest nature is preferable to such 
barren art. Mr. Fowler has attempted the £a »iedía—to give hints on 
style and treatment without attempting to lay down arbitrary rules, to 
point out pitfalls and vulgar errors to which the youthful essayist is 
rone, and, above all, to provide straw for the brick-making or to 
indicate where such straw may be obtained. Part II. consists of 
** Notes for Essays,” written from time to time by Mr. J. T. Irwin, for 
the Sixth Form at Clifton College, and we are in no way discounting the 
excellence of Mr. Fowler's work when we pronounce these notes the 
most valuable part of the manual. The only defect in them is that 
the field is limited ; science and modern languages are almost wholly 
ignored ; they are suited for a classical, not for a modern, sixth form. 
On one point we venture to differ from the author. Mr. Irwin's notes 
were given to his pupils after their own essays had been written ; 
Mr. Fowler would give them to the pupil as part of his material. We 
fear the inevitable result in the case of the average boy would be a mere 
replica, or nothing but an addition of water to the extractum carnis 
provided. The better way, we take it, is for the master to talk—and all 
the better if he talks somewhat at random—when he gives out the 
subject of the essay, not allowing any notes to be taken. For such 
talks this book will supply him with valuable materials and also with 
references to authorities to be consulted. For the master and for the 
private student it is far and away the most helpful manual of composi- 
tion we have yet seen. 


Institutes of Education: comprising an Introduction to Rational 
Psychology. By S. S. LAURIE, M.A., LL.D. Second edition, 
revised and extended. (7!(x5 in., pp. xiv., 442 ; price 6s. 6d. 
Oliver & Boyd.) 

All teachers for years past who have taken a serious professional interest 
in the art of teaching, and especially all who have paid any attention 
to the training of teachers, must know Prof. Laurie's *' Institutes of 
Education" fairly well. It, therefore, is not necessary for us to 
describe the book ; it will be sufficient for us to state that it has been 
revised, somewhat extended, and is now in its second edition. All its 
characteristics of solidity, thoughtfulness, educational insight, moral 
earnestness, remain as noticeable as before— with just here and there 
an added illustration to some argument or the more explicit wording of 
some view. We cannot, indeed, say of the book : ** Others abide our 
question ; thou art free " ; but we do say that we know of no other 
book in the English language dealing with the purpose, theory, and art 
of teaching which contains so much of high value to teachers, both 
trained and trainers. Prof. Laurie, as Pedagogic Professor in the 
University of Edinburgh, is the pedagogic head of our profession--or 
what will soon be a profession—and what he gives us must always 
receive our respectful attention, especially when, as in the present case, 
what he gives is the fruit of a life's experience. We wish the 
** Institutes" a very hearty Godspeed. ^ 
Love and Law in Child Training. A Book for Mothers. By EMILIE 

PourssoN, (7% x 434 in., pp. 235. Springfield, Mass. : Milton 
Bradley Co.) 

Miss Emilie Poulsson is well known in Froebelian circles in the 
United States. The ten papers which she gives us in this little volume 
were written for a mothers’ class. There is nothing about them in the 
nature of a learned treatise or strictly professional essay. ** They 
attempt," we are told in the preface, ** to give a simple presentation of 
some of Froebel's ideas as I have understood them, and of the practical 
bearing of these ideas." In carrying out this aim the papers seem to us 
very successful ; and their pleasantness is considerably increased by the 
numerous extracts given from well known books on kindergarten 
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subjects. We would recommend especially to our readers the papers 
entitled ** The Application of Kindergarten Principles in the Child's 
Home Life," and ** Mrs. Ponsonby's Experiment." Those who in 
England would like to see how the same ''experiment" can be 
facilitated had better go to the Norland Institute. It would be 
interesting, by the way, to know what was thought a ''generous " 
salary in return for ** Miss Tyler’s unceasing services.” Miss Poulsson 
is too discreet to mention it. We recommend these papers to mothers 
who desire to know something about kindergarten aims, and the 
methods employed to carry them out. To get a thorough understanding 
of the system, prolonged study would of course be necessary. 


Schiller s Jugendjahre. By FRANZ HOFFMANN, edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by W. HANBY Crump. (Price 1s. 6d. Whittaker. ) 
Schiller’s **Jugendjahre," by E. T. A. Hoffmann (for the ‘‘ Franz 

Hoffmann” of the title-page must be a slip of the pen), is a useful 

addition to Whittaker's excellent series of ** Modern German Authors." 

The style is neat and simple, the vocabulary easy, and the story 

interesting. The notes might be fuller without loss, especially in the 

explanation of phrases for which very free equivalents alone are given. 

It is difficult to understand Mr. Crump's reason for translating the very 

common salutation Grzss Gott by ** By heavens!” or for explaining die 

Hohenstaufischen Kaiser by the note Hohenstaufen, ** duchy in Würtem- 

berg; Kaiser, 'Prince.'" The vocabulary, too, leaves something to 

be desired ; there are many omissions, and the particular meaning is 
not always attached, e.g., dose, ‘‘ angry." 


Specimens of Modern French Prose. Edited by H. E. BERTHON. 
(Macmillan.) 

Balzac, De Vigny, Dumas /?re, Mérimée, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Gautier, Theuriet, Coppée, Halévy, Paul Bourget—a varied and 
appetizing menu, not, indeed, of modern French prose, but, as 
ought to have been indicated in the title, of modern French novels. 
Four-fifths of recent French Readers are novels; we confess to pre- 
ferring more solid food for our pupils; but this is a matter of taste. 
Most of the stories chosen are familiar acquaintances, but they are none 
the worse for that. The notes are mainly grammatical, and M. Berthon 
likes to illustrate French syntax from the Latin. Therein we commend 
him, but his scholarship leaves something to be desired. On the very 
first page we find ** Un talisman qui dit la préservir,” explained as a 
subjunctive of purpose. On the next page we read: ‘‘ ‘Comme si l'eüt 
été’: this is one of the few cases where the French usage has slightly 
deviated from the Latin.” Has it? Would not the Latin here have 
required a subjunctive? Still worse, we find a little further on : ** Jubeo 
ut veniat." Nor is M. Berthon's English immaculate. He gives ‘‘I 
have been three years in China " as a case where the action is no 
longer going on.  (** I was” is, of course, here the English equivalent 
of f'ai été.) He uses ‘‘ contrast” more than once when he means 
** compare," and confounds ‘‘ would " and ‘‘ should,” and talks of the 
‘magnitude " of people's appetite. Again, ‘‘ Vous m'en direz des 
nouvelles " does not mean ‘‘ You will tell me what you think of it.” 
After all, these are slight flaws, and M. Berthon has given us a very 
readable Reader. 


Useful Arts and Handicrafts Series. Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD. 
(Dawbarn & Ward.) 
This series of small handbooks is intended for the amateur, that it 
may attract him and occupy his hands and brain in making something, 
and to perhaps stimulate him into becoming something better than an 
amateur. The whole series, as far as has been published, succeeds in 
describing pretty clearly the many crafts; though no craft or art can be 
thoroughly taught except at the bench by demonstration. But will 
not the inquisitive amateur be inclined to think that he is being led 
by one of his own tribe? For is it possible for one man to be master 
of so many crafts as Mr. Leland has put his name to; and from this, 
perhaps, arises the fault there is to be found with the series—that the 
examples to illustrate the crafts are generally poor, and do not appear 
as if the designer had a true grip of the craft. However, these small 
books will no doubt spread many new ideas and arouse new interests, 
and it is to be hoped the venture may have success. 


44 Graduated Course of Drawing for Infants. By CONSTANCE H. 
FowLER. (Macmillan.) 

The purpose of this work is to show, in order, the stages through 
which infants learning drawing may proceed, and what results may be 
obtained by working through a carefully graduated course. The book 
is a record of work done and examples of designs made by children. 
Such record is valuable, and so are the methods, but such results are 
not infrequent; they are to be expected in the kindergarten. To 
suggest that they are exceptional is to admit that Froebel's principles are 
ignored. It is not quite clear to what use the designs are now to be 
put. Ifthey are intended to stimulate other children to invention, they 
may attain this end. Children are touched by children's work as by 
no other. These inventions are not, we suppose, intended to be 
imitated. Side by side with design goes the imitation of natural form. 
This is not equally satisfactory. The author has not perceived that no 
living forms can be drawn with the elements ot Froebel's drawing. 


To force flowers and leaves into arcs is unnatural, ugly, and untrue— 
injurious to the child. 


The World's Painters and their Pictures. By DERISTHE L. HOYT, 
Lecturer on the History of Painting in Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Boston, Author of ‘‘ Historic Schools of Painting." 
(Ginn.) 

Mr. Hoyt's little volume about painters and pictures is an extremely 
well arranged handbook that ought to be most useful to the many 
people, conscious of being ‘‘ fond of pictures," who are conscious also 
of a kind of ignorance of technicalities that makes it difficult for them 
to talk about what they like in art to people who know better than 
themselves. The first place in the volume is given to about two pages 
of definitions of such terms and phrases as tempera, fresco, encaustic, 
genre, ** purely decorative." Then follows a list of books in which the 
study of art may be followed further, and then comes the solid 
part of the book—a series of historical sketches of the successive great 
schools of painting, from the Egyptian and Greek down to our own 
day. Finally comes a chapter of ‘interesting information for stu- 
dents of pictures," which consists of explanations of the meanings of 
special colours and emblems in art, of the technical terms used in 
painting, and a list of some of the best known paintings of the world, 
with particulars of their whereabouts. The book is well and leasantly 
illustrated with reproductions of many of the pictures described. All 
well known painters are mentioned, with a list of principal works, and 
a short paragraph gives useful information and criticism about each. 
We heartily recommend the book to all haunters of picture galleries 
who are not already educated above the need of handbooks. 


The Pillar of Fire ; or, Israel in Bondage. By Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Ward, Lock.) l 
An ambitious attempt to tell the story of the Bondage in Egypt and 
the Exodus in the form of letters—an amalgam of Ebers and Mane 
Corelli. The contents of one letter will sufficiently indicate the 
matter: ‘The rod ! the whip ! the cry of the sufferers! The Hebrews 
reproach Moses and Aaron—Moses appeals to the Lord—Seeks to 
comfort his brethren—Pharaoh redoubles his worship of all manner of 
idols—He curses God—Sacrifices a living Hebrew child to the Nile— 
Sacrifices a Nubian slave to Typhon—Invokes his idol-god against the 
God of Moses.” For the style, we will quote from the last letter: 
** Now, my dear father, I have brought my letters nearly to a close. 
have recorded the most wonderful events earth ever saw, and displays of 
Divine power which man has never before witnessed. In contemplating 
these wonders, you will be impressed with the terrible majesty of God, 
and overwhelmed by His greatness.—I am, your ever affectionate son, 
Rameses, Prince of Damascus.’’ 


(1) The Evolution of our Native Fruits. By L. H. BaILey. (Price 
7s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan Co.) (2) Bush Fruits. By 
FRED. W. CARD. (Price 5s. net. New York: Macmillan Co.) 

(1) What Alphonse de Candolle has done for European fruits in his 
‘ Origin of Cultivated Plants? Prof. Bailey has here done for American 
fruits. Taking especially the grape, the apple, the raspberry, and the 
blackberry (with a shorter account of other fruits), he traces the origin, 
from the wild type, of the various forms and varieties of the cultivated 
fruit. The problem is a much simpler one than that attempted by 
De Candolle. While in the New World it is easy to trace back the 
cultivated fruits to their indigenous ancestors, the origin of the fruits 
and other cultivated plants of the Old World is, in many cases, lost in 
hoary antiquity. The orange, the banana, the date-palm, the wheat, 
are not known as wild plants in any part of the globe ; either the native 
stock has died out, or the characters have been so modified by long- 
continued artificial selection that the original ancestry is altogether 
obscured. Prof. Bailey has performed his task in a workman-like 
manner, and has produceda readable and interesting book. 

(2) The scope of Prof. Card's book is more limited, but equally 
interesting. It forms a horticultural monograph of raspberries, black- 
berries, dewberries, currants, gooseberries, and other shrub-like fruits. 
Our own horticulturists might take many useful hints from it. For 
example, the blackberry, the most abundant, and one of the most 
palatable, of our native fruits, is nowhere cultivated in this country, 
nor, indeed, in Europe; while in the United States it forms an 1m- 
portant industry. ‘* One grower in a small town in central New York 
sold 500 dols. worth of fruit from half an acre in a recent year.’ 


The Choral Dances from Prince Sprite. By F. A. MARSHALL. 
These very smoothly written pieces consist of a minuet, a waltz, and 
a galop, the last named being a particularly effective number that will 
impart additional interest to any concert programme in which it may be 
included. 


Africa, as seen by its Explorers. Edited by E. J. WER, B.A. 
(7x5 in., pp. 268, illustrated. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Webb’s idea is a capital one, and it has been capitally carried 
out. Now that Africa has become such a centre of interest and of 
attraction for energies and enterprises of all kinds—and is changing 
year by year, till some day it will become a new Africa of which we can 

(Continued on page 338.) 
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ARABIO.—A Practical Arabic Grammar. Compiled by 
A. O. GREEN, Lieut.-Colonel, R. E. 
Part I. Third Edition. Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Part II. Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised. Ios. 6d. 


BENGALI.—A Grammar of the Bengali Lan e; 


Literary and Oolloquial. By JoHN Beames. Crown vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cut flush, 6s. 


BOHEMIAN.—A Grammar of the Bohemian (or Oech) 
Language. By W. K. MoxkrILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BURMBSE.—A Burmese Reader. By R. F. St. ANDREW 

ST. JOHN, Hon. M.A. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 

FINNISH.—A Finnish Grammar. By C. N. E. ELIOT, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, roan, Ios. 6d. 

GOTHIO.—A Primer of the Gothic Language. Con- 
taining the Gospel of St. Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy. With Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary. By JosgeH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph D. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HINDUSTANI.—A Hindustani Grammar. By A. O. 
GREEN, Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Part I. 8s. 6d. Part II. 7s. 6d. 


ICHLANDIO.—An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. By HENRY Sweer, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

RUSSIAN.—A Grammar of the Russian Language. 
By W. R. MorFILL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DANO-NORWHGIAN.—Grammar of the Dano- 


SOEWORIAD Language. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. Crown 
vo, 7s. 6d. 


Bv HENRY SWEET, M.A., PH.D., LL.D. 
A New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. 


Part [. Introduction, Phonology, and Accidence. Crown 8vo, 10s.6d. 
Part II. Syntax. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Saor Historical English Grammar. 
4s. 6d. 
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Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Seventh Edition, 
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A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Old English Reading Primers: 

I. Selected Homilies of Ælfric. Second Edition. 2s. 
II. Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. Second Edition. 2s. 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Second Middle Hinglish Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 
E NUM and Glossary. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
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matik, Texte und Glossar. hird Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff 
covers, 2s. 6d. 
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Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Extra 
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8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Second Series. 
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THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A Primer of English Btymology. Third and Revised 


Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, Is. 6d. 


A Student’s Pastime: being a Select Series of Articles reprinted 
from *' Notes and Queries." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Twelve Facsimiles of Old English Manuscripts, 


with Transcriptions and an Introduction. 4to, paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


The Student's Ohaucer. Being a Complete Edition of his 
Works, edited from numerous MSS., with Introduction and 
Glossary. In One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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The Prologue, The Knightes Tale, 
Preestes Tale; from the Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. 
Monnis, LL.D. A New Edition, with Collations and Additional 
Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, The Monkes Tale, 
The Olerkes Tale, The Squieres Tale, &c. Seventh 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Tale of the Man of Lawe, The Pardoneres 
Tale, The Second Nonnes Tale, The Ohanouns 
Z mannes Tale. New Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
4s. Od. 


Minor Poems. Second Edition. 


(School Edi- 


The Nonne 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The Hous of Fame. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 2s. 
The Legend of Good Women. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier de Séville. 
Introduction and Notes, by AusTIN DoBsoN. 
2s. 6d. 


Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by ANDREW LANG, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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Extra fcap. 8vo, 


Musset's On ne badine pas avec l'Amour and Fan- 
tasio. Edited, with Prolegomena, Notes, &c., by W. H. 
POLLOCK. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE SAINTSRURY, M A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
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but dream vaguely—it is not only interesting, but also profitable, to look 
back at the old Africa as it appeared to its first explorers. This old 
Africa was to our forefathers *‘a land of mystery and monsters, of 
strange wild beasts and stranger wild men " ; and even more recently 
the ideas entertained about it, even by the explorers themselves, were 
generally ill informed and often entirely wrong. Some of its problems, 
such as that of the source of the Nile, for instance, have taken cent- 
uries to solve, and some are not solved even now. But the story of 
these mistakes and of their correction, slowly and bit by bit, is valuable 
and stimulating ; it is the story of dauntless untiring endeavour, of 
shrewdness, skill, and courage, and often of a noble desire to help 
those who were walking in darkness. Mr. Webb’s pian is to select 
certain topics such as '' Egypt and the Nile," ‘‘the Great Deserts,” 
* the Niger," &c., and then by a series of extracts—going back in 
some cases as far as Herodotus and Strabo, and coming gradually 
down to more recent explorers—to show the stages by which each 
problem has been solved in turn, and to whom the credit is due. The 
selections are well made and well arranged, and the printing and 
illustrations are good. Each topic, or group of topics, is provided with 
& short introduction, and a few notes are given, but only when abso- 
lutely necessary. We have read the book with real pleasure, and we 
are sure that others, both young and old, will do the same. It would 
prove an excellent **reader" in schools for pupils of ten years and 
upwards. 


Shakespeares Country. By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
E. H. New. (Price 3s. Methuen.) 

A pleasantly compiled guide book describing and illustrating from 
history every place and site in Warwickshire with which Shakespeare 
was or may have been connected. To one statement we must demur: 
‘In consideration of this act of royal munificence it has since been 
known by the name of King Edward VI.'s School." The fact was that 
in 1552 the Stratford townsfolk had to buy back from the Crown 
their guild with its school and almshouses, and the pious founder in 
this case was, at best, a not unconscionable blackmailer. 


By ERNEsT Nvs, LL.D., 
Translated by N. F. and 


Illustrated by 


Researches in the History of Economics. 
Professor of the University of Brussels. 
A. R. DRvHURST. (Black.) 

These essays touch upon nearly every side of economic practice 
and theory during the middle ages. Byzantine and Mohammedan 
influence, the aims and rivalries of the Italian Republics, the economic 
foundations of the great medieval monarchies, the influence of the 
Aristotelian revival of the thirteenth century, the origin and growth of 
the law and custom of the merchant, the vigorous reaction of economic 
ideals on the politics of the medieval city, the history of currency 
experiments, the financial activity of the Papacy, the dawn of modern 
economics--these are some of the themes handled in this small volume, 
the product of a ready pen, wide research, and accurate compilation. 
In such a bazaar of information, it will be the reader's own fault if he 
does not find his profit. What, we fancy, he will regret is that some, 
at least, of the essays are not three times as long. Here and there, 
notably in the review of the economic theories of the middle ages, and 
in the concluding chapter on the beginnings of the modern age, the 
tedium of a catalogue of erudition oppresses the reader. He would 
like to hear more of the ideas in the books and less of the names of 
those who wrote them. 


Old English Idyls. By J. L. HALL. (7x43 in., pp. vi., 108; 
price 2s. Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Hall is Professor of English Language and Literature in the 
College of William and Mary, Va., and his small book gives us in 
Old English verse, z.¢., in Old English metre, **a panoramic view 
of the Teutonic conquest of England and of the heroic period of Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon history." He assumes the zó/e of an English 
gleeman of about A.D. 1000, and sings of the myths, legends, and 
poetical situations of the Anglo-Saxon era. The eight poems which he 
prints show ability and skill, but somehow, in our opinion, they miss 
‘tthe consecration and the poets dream." He should, at any rate, 
have made his language somewhat antique; for the metres, suitable 
enough to the ancient forms of the language, are very much out of 
keeping with the genius of modern English, and even when attempted 
by our best modern poets the result has been at best a succès d'estime. 
Moreover, it is one thing to use the old metre to translate a poem like 
** Beowulf” or ** The Battle of Brunanburh,” and quite another to 
compose an original poem in it. We have not space here to elaborate 
our view, or to quote some distinctly successful passages. But, after 
all, the success of isolated passages is not the main difficulty ; the main 
difficulty is to sustain without monotony a high level of success 
throughout long passazes. This we cannot honestly say that we think 
Prof. Hall has accomplished. 


4: School Series, No. 2."— The United States and their Industries. 
By the Rev. W. P. GRESWELL. (6/4 x 4 in., pp. vii., 9t ; price 

Is. George Philip & Son.) 
Mr. Greswell writes lightly and agreeably of the United States. He 
does not attempt to go deeply into matters in his pleasant little book. 


Indeed, sometimes he glides so quickly on that «t the end we are not 
much wiser than before, as, for example, when he is telling us about 
the government of the country. In some matters, however—as, for 
instance, the physiography and the industries of the States—the 
accounts are made much more definite, while they do not lose their 
pleasantness. To any one wishing for no more than a first bird's-eye 
view of the subject we can recommend this little book. It has one 
very pleasing trait: it is quite free from incivility and exaggeration— 
faults very liable to creep in (often unconsciously) to whichever side 
the sea the writer belongs, when the United States form the topic. 


Popes Rape of the Lock. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
F. RYLAND, M.A. (7x4 in., pp. lv., 47; price Is. 6d. Blackie.) 


Mr. Ryland tells us in his brief preface that the main object he has 
had in view in this edition has been to make as clear as possible the 
literary and social environment within which the poem was produced. 
For this object no doubt very much may be said ; though it certainly 
draws away the attention, to a great extent, from the poem itself as a 
poem, and directs it to accessories. It causes us also to have fifty-five 
pages of introduction to twenty-four of text and nineteen of notes. In 
act, broadly speaking, the introduction is the chief thing, and the text 
merely an illustration. Were the poem in question a really fine 
specimen of true poetry, instead of a witty society squib, we should 
condemn this plan. But the chief interest and the chief value of ** The 
Rape of the Lock " do not lie in its poetry, but in its wit and in its 
satire on society ; so that Mr. Ryland's plan has much to commend it, 
and he has carried it out remarkably well. The introduction consists 
of twenty pages of a well written life of Pope, appreciations of Pope's 
place as a poet and of his style, and, lastly, a fairly full consideration 
of the characteristics, qualities, contents, &c., of the poem itself—the 
whole forming a careful and scholarly piece of work. The same care 
marks the notes, which are brief and not very numerous. They are 
chiefly devoted to explaining allusions to contemporary customs and 
to other writers, especially those of the epic or heroic class which Pope 
uses to produce his mock-heroic eflects. The edition, of course, is 
not intended for little boys and girls at school—'* The Rape of the 
Lock " would not in any case be suitable to their needs—but somewhat 
older pupils or students will certainly find it very much to their 
purpose. 


Experimental Physics. By EUGENE LOMMEL. Translated from the 
German by G. W. Myers. (Price 15s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


This text-book has grown out of Prof. Lommel's lectures at Munich, 
and is based almost exclusively upon the experimental method of im- 
parting instruction, though paragraphs in smaller type contain theor- 
etical developments of the subject-matter. The translator, who 
attended the lectures, expresses the hope that a fuller acquaintance 
with the possibilities of this method may be helpful to teachers of 
science. Asa text-book, appealing to a wider c/zezé/e, it is essentially 
what may be called **chippy." In many cases a fuller explanation is 
required to make the subject intelligible to beginners. to whom the 
author appeals. The second law of thermodynamics, for instance, 
including entropy, is dismissed in one page. No mention is made of 
Boys' repetition of the Cavendish experiment at Oxford, the discussion 
of Rontgen's rays is not up to date, and we look in vain for Marconi 
in the name-register. In face of the increasing number of excellent 
books on physics, we fail to see what good purpose is gained by the 
translation of this book. 


We have before us a pile of small books issued by the Review of 
Reviews Office—marvels of cheapness, each costing only a penny. The 
first batch of four ** Penny Poets” bear the sub-title of Zhe Schoolroom 
and the Scholar, and are edited by Mr. Robert S. Wood. They consist 
of poems for recitation and study, beginning with what is very nbi d 
and rising gradually to dramatic scenes from Milton and from Shake- 
speare. The selection seems to us a good one. Still amongst the 
“ Penny Poets” we have, further, Some of Lamó's Tales from Shake- 
speare, The Merchant of Venice (to which, very unwisely, is added the 
coarser form of the story as it was given in the ‘‘ Pecorone "), and 
National Sonzs for the School and the Home, thirty-nine of our best 
popular songs of days gone by, with the music in tonic sol-fa notation 
—a capital collection. From ** Books for the Bairns," edited by Mr. 
W. T. Stead, we have our old friends Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants in one volume; and, lastly, from ** Penny Popular 
Novels " (abridged), also edited by Mr. Stead, we have Mary Barton 
and AemiwortA. 


Under the head of ** Continuous Readers," Messrs. Chambers send 
us Zhe Story of Paul Dombey, an abridgment of ** Dombey and Son," 
price 4d. Verily, if the old ** penny dreadfuls"' don't look out, they 
will soon find themselves driven from the field. 


We have received the Index for 1899 of the Psychological Review 
(Macmillan). It contains no less than 2,584 entries— English, French, 
and German—and there are cross references under authors. The Editor, 
Prof. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, has earned the thanks 
of all psychologists for his laborious and accurate compilation. 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


AC in May, so in June, we begin with the same note of 
exclamation. We have indeed learnt of the appoint- 
ment of four Assistant-Secretaries, of whom we may assume 
: that Mr. Cole for art and Mr. Fowke for 

Still . 
Waiting ! science and technology are the most im- 
Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Lindsell will, no doubt, continue to deal 
with elementary matters. But of the man whom secondary 
schoolmasters look upon as //e Secretary for Secondary 
Education we bear nothing definite or official. Can it be that 
the Duke finds the problem incapable of solution on the lines 
laid down ? We have always felt and recognized theenormous 
difficulties of theposition. We wanted, and wereled to expect, 
three Departments— Primary, Secondary, and Technical— 
each independent of the other, and united only in that each 
would be under Sir George Kekewich. ‘The cz lies in the 
impracticability of any suggested division between secondary 
and technical schools. We have always asserted that the 
only logical and practical division is the one that distinguishes 
between technical institutes where students may attend a 
single course and schools where a full curriculum is com- 
pulsory for all. So all schools other than primary would 
come under the Secondary Department, and the Technical 

Department would deal with polytechnics and museums. 


M JE have pointed out that to put “ schools of science ” 

under one Department and other secondary schools 
under a different one would tend to make an unhealthy 
social distinction between schools which 
are really doing the same work. To take 
a concrete instance: Bradford Grammar 
School and the King Edward School, Birmingham, are both 
doing exactly the same work in the secondary sphere, 7.e., 
they are both preparing boys to enter the higher or tertiary 
Sphere. The aim is the same whether the tertiary sphere 


Board 
Appointments. 


portant in regard to the secondary sphere. 


be a laboratory, a hospital, or a ** humanities " lecture-room. 
And we distrust any scheme that would put these two 
schools under different authorities. Considering the matter 
in this way we do not experience the shock that the 
Manchester Guardian promises us, at the idea that the 
whole of education outside the Primary Department should 
be placed in charge of one man, be he scientist or humanist ; 
while under this Chief Assistant-Secretary should be three 
men of equal status, one responsible for the endowment 
side of the work, another for humane studies, and the third 
for technical, Ze, science, work. We believe we could 
name the four men to be appointed, but we prefer to follow 
the example of discreet silence set by the War Office on 


* Mafeking night." 


Se strongly have we felt the inconveniences involved in 
any division of secondary schools that, if what we have 
sketched above represents in reality the Duke’s decision, we 
can without misgivings welcome the pro- 
posed appointments. With regard to Mr. 
Bruce there is no longer any need for 
reticence. He will deal with endowments, and will represent 
the work of the Board which is at present done by the 
Charity Commissioners. If we are right in our prognosti- 
cations in reference to the other two Secretaries, the first will 
undoubtedly prove a persona grata to secondary schools, and 
the second is the one man specially fitted for the post. That 
the Chief Secretary should prove to be a man of science need 
not give the classicists any greater shock than the fact that 
the whole work of the Board is-under the control of a man 
steeped in codes and minutes. It is stated that Mr. Sadler 
is not to leave his present work, and, putting him aside, we 
do not know any one man who would gain the suffrages of 
secondary teachers. As this is so, our suggestion of a 
tripartite division seems to be the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem that, given existing circumstances, can be 
found. For one selfish reason we are grateful for the 
delay. It enables us to correct, not ex post facto, an annoy- 
ing misprint. For “ Mr.” read “ Mrs.” Henry Sidgwick. 


A Tripartite 
Division. 


JE Governors of King Edward VI. School at Birming- 
ham are tired of the Charity Commissioners and 
their alleged devious and dilatory methods. "They want 
to be outside all control as regards their 
endowment and income. This seems a 
monstrous claim, coming as it does just at 
the moment when the Boardof Educationis aboutto beginthe 
organization of secondary education. No justifiable reason has 
been put forward to show that this school needs exceptional 
treatment. Yet the Bill making this change has passed its 
second reading, and has a distinct chance of becominglaw. It 
deals with Birmingham, and issupported by Mr. Chamberlain. 
We have sometimes had occasion to criticize the action of 
the authorities at Gwydyr House ; but we cannot follow Mr. 
Chamberlain in his strictures, which were so strong that he 
took a subsequent opportunity of explaining that he was 
attacking the institution and not the men. One old fallacy 
Mr. Chamberlain repeated, which should be nailed to the 
counter once and forall. He accused the Commisioners of 
taking the poor man's money for the benefit of secondary 
education. In spite of a few exceptions, the undoubted fact 
is, generally, that endowments and public money make a 
secondary education possible for the poor man's son. 


Birmingham 
Revolts. 


FROM whatever point we consider it, this Birmingham 
School Bill is a privilegium in the worst sense of the 
word, and therefore pessimi exempli. "To defend it Mr. 
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Chamberlain was reduced to the demago- 
gic and unconstitutional resort of abusing 
permanent officials. The Charity Com- 
mission he pronounced to be not only an 
irresponsible body which robbed the poor man of his school, 
but also an utterly incompetent body— “this precious Charity 
Commission, three gentlemen and a number of clerks.” 
One of these three gentlemen, the head of the Charity 
Commission, happens to be the Prime Minister’s brother- 
in-law, and for a Cabinet Minister to stigmatize him as 
incompetent is not in the best of taste; but this is no 
concern of ours. If Mr. Chamberlain considers the Charity 
Commission incompetent, why does he not press for a 
minute in Council transferring its functions to the Board of 
Education? Why should Birmingham be treated differently 
from Bedford or Tonbridge or any other town with a large 
educational foundation? Mr. Chamberlain cannot plead 
any special hardship, for he prefaced his case by stating 
that the existing scheme (drawn up by the Charity Com- 
mission) gave entire satisfaction to the people of Birmingham. 


Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Charity 
Commission. 


“THE new Code for elementary schools has been so widely 
welcomed, especially by teachers, as being genuinely 
educational in its aims, that it is somewhat of a shock to find 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley is reported to have 
yng new said that, in his opinion, it t reall 
odo. 1 pinion, it was not really 
educational at all. Mr. Stanley will be 
satisfied with nothing short of a national system, freed from 
denominational considerations. Here we are in accord ; but 
we recognize that at the present moment the pendulum is 
on the backward swing. But surely, as faras it goes, the 
new Code distinctly makes for greater efficiency and sounder 
teaching ; and for this reason: the temptation to cram with 
immature material in unsuitable subjects for the sake of 
extra grant is removed. In reference to the denominational 
question, the luke-warmness of the Council of the Religious 
Education Union is distinctly amusing. In order to main- 
tain the unity of the Moderate party in the ensuing election 
for the London School Board, no religious changes are to be 
pressed. The London Diocesan Conference would have 
nothing to do with “expediency,” and boldly passed—as, 
indeed, it is bound to do—resolutions for more complete 
denominational rights in elementary schools. 


M R. J. J. FINDLAY, in a letter to the Times (May 25), 
likewise approves the new Minute, as affording to 
School Boards a unique opportunity of “ providing schemes 
of study expressly adapted to the needs of 
Mr. Findlay — that immense class of boys and girls who 
on the Code. | 
eave school at fourteen to fifteen years of 
age to enter retail trades, junior clerkships, and technical 
artisan employments.” He looks forward in the future to 
three types of schools, differentiated mainly by age :—(1) The 
primary school, for the hewers of wood—leaving age, 
thirteen. (2) The higher elementary school, for artisans, 
&c.—leaving age, fourteen or fifteen. (3) The secondary 
school, leading to professional and higher business careers 
—leaving age, sixteen to nineteen. Schools set up under 
the “organized science" scheme he regards as an ex- 
crescence, an unjustifable encroachment on secondary 
schools. Plentiful scholarships are to furnish the golden 
bridge from one type to the other. On this weonly remark 
that it is folly to cut off the top story of a tenement till you 
have got at least a pied à ferre elsewhere. In how many 
districts of England is there at present a sufficient pro- 
vision of Mr. Findlay's Class 2? 
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'| BE tocsin has been sounded by certain schoolmasters 
in Germany to warn parents against kindergartens. 
Should the reaction spread to England, there will be many 
to cry “ Welcome.” In spite of Mr. Earl 


nd Barnes and Miss Catherine I. Dodd, we 
do not want our children impaled and dis- 
sected. It is with some alarm that we notice the rapid 


spread of these infant schools for well-to-do children. Ina 
recent number of the Positivist Review, Mr. F. S. Marvin 
discusses the question in reference to the elementary schools. 
The Government undertakes the charge of infants from the 
age of three years. Every one must agree with Mr. Marvin 
that this state of affairs is a pis aler, and that with increas- 
ing culture in the home-life of the proletariat will come an 
increasing desire to keep the babies at home until they have 
reached the age, say, of seven. But for educated parents to 
renounce their responsibilities at an early age is bad for 
them and for the children alike. It must not be forgotten 
that Froebel’s principles were primarily intended for the 
guidance of mothers. But there is a fashion in these 
matters, and the kindergarten flourishes in spite of the 
teaching of Miss Charlotte Mason, just because it is there 
and parents are lazy. 


" MUCH-SUFFERING PARENT " complains in the 

à Times that his boy was ploughed for the “ Britannia ” 
after being educated at a public school, and draws the moral 
that a crammer is the only resort. Quite 


eee a shower of letters, pro and con, have fol- 
Public Schools. lowed. Now, we venture to think that the 


Admiralty has acted wisely in raising the 
age of admission to the Government training ship. And 
the examination is such that an intelligent boy, well taught, 
can face without wincing. The real difficulty is this: The 
number of examinations is large; the ways of examiners 
vary ; therefore a form of twenty boys cannot be prepared 
simultaneously for half-a-dozen examinations. So follows 
extra work, done out of school—cramming, as it is generally 
understood. The simple remedy of a “ Long-suffering 
Parent” 1s to choose a school which hasa Naval Cadet class. 
If he choose a school in which all the work is preparatory to 
competing for a classical scholarship, he has only himself to 
blame. But the examiners are also at fault. An examina- 
tion should not merely aim at testing a boy’s industry in 
* getting up ” certain subjects ; it should find a way to test his 
intelligence independently of set books and the like. Then 
the schoolmaster would be free to follow his own plan for 
educing intelligence. At present he spends most of his 
energy in shovelling in that knowledge which is often, by 
examiners, mistaken for intelligence. 


WE are glad to learn that the staff of Alleyn's School, 
Dulwich, is making further efforts to induce the 
Governors and the Charity Commissioners to investigate 
the cases of alleged unjust dismissal. The 

“If at first men who were dismissed have, we are in- 

you don't "iro poe 

succeed...” formed, all succeeded in gaining satisfactory 
appointments elsewhere. We are glad to 

learn this, and it is another argument against the justice of 
the headmaster's action; but at the same time this fact. 
should not weaken the determination to insist upon an 
inquiry. We find it difficult to understand how either 
Governors or Commissioners can maintain the position that 
no sufficient evidence can be adduced to justify an inquiry. 
That a headmaster should dismiss a number of assistant- 
masters without alleging any cause is a grave scandal ; and, 
if it be true, either in law or under this particular scheme, 
that the headmaster cannot be called. upon by any higher 
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authority to justify his action, then it is high time that the 
law and the Commissioners! schemes should be amended. 
We learn from various sources that the supply of young 
masters is growing less, and certainly it will startle and deter 
many graduates who might otherwise become teachers, to 
find that there is no remedy against capricious dismissal 
without cause assigned. 


p the recently published reports of Her Majesty's in- 
spectors of elementary schools, Dr. Airy has an 
amusing note on what he calls “ruler-worship.” The 
warning, we doubt not, is very necessary in 
these schools ; but we are inclined to think 
that there is need for a similar caution in 
a very large number of secondary schools.  *It is no 
unusual thing," writes a correspondent, *' for boys in schools 
with which I am familiar to spend fifteen to twenty minutes 
out of an hour in ruling elaborate lines to frame their written 
work. I remember one case in particular," he goes on, 
^ where a candidate in a public examination ruled one 
hundred and forty-four lines in red ink and gained g per 
cent. of the maximum marks.” The indictment is not 
exaggerated. Neatness is a quality to be encouraged ; but 
we must beware lest it absorb too much of the limited 
amount of energy we possess. An amusing skit in a weekly 
paper rams home the moral. A writer read an article 
entitled * How to be tidy; addressed to authors.” He 
became a disciple: his study became a thing of beauty, 
but his output ceased. 


Ruler 
Worship. 


^ N O results worth having can be secured by visits with- 

l out notice on the part of Her Majesty’s inspectors.” 
This amazing statement is put forward by the Schoolmistress, 
which goes on to say that such visits are “a 
waste of time and energy and evidences of a 
crude and initial state of things in which 
suspicion is the ruling idea and loyalty and devotion to duty 
as yet undeveloped.” We had. thought it a generally 
accepted fact that the old system of a formal field-day, on 
which the children gave their faces an extra wash and trotted 
out all their carefully prepared answers, was of a nature to 
mislead the inspector and to prevent him from gaining any 
real knowledge of the school. Of course an inspector may 
very wisely, on occasion, announce his visit and invite the 
managers to be present. But what he really requires to see 
is the ordinary working of a school on an ordinary day ; and 
to watch the teachers carrying out the ordinary time-table. 
The Schoolmistress is quite alarmed at the inspector’s powers 
under the new Code, and demands that visits should be 
announced and managers present. It seems to us absurd ; 
and yet there isno smoke without a fire, and we are inclined 
to wonder what unfortunate personal experience has made 
the Schoolmistress so distrustful of inspectors. There are 
certainly some 


Surprise 
Visits. 


HE casual remark of a reviewer in our May number 
has furnished Mrs. Hodgson with a peg on which to 
hang an article on the high-school education of girls which 
cannot fail to arouse some searchings of 
heart even in those who most strongly 
dissent from what they will pronounce 
reactionary views. Are our reforms all pure gain? Can 
we with justice boast in Homeric phrase that we are far 
better than our grandmothers? Does the modern mill 
through which our girls are put tend to destroy all originality 
and to produce a dead level of mediocrity? It is not 
possible to answer these questions categorically, or even to 
suggest in the space of a Note the answer we should be 
anclined to make. We may, however, hint at one or two 


Girls Past 
and Present. 


considerations that will modify, though they by no means 
quash, Mrs. Hodgson’s indictment. Time of itself gives 
distinction, and to compare the leading women of to-day 
with Miss Zimmern’s pioneers is not only invidious, but 
fallacious. Again, as the average level rises, pre-eminence 
is necessarily less conspicuous. Miss Burney, Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Fry, Mrs. Somerville—we can match 
them one and all among living women, and it is hardly a 
paradox to maintain that the first four would not, if writing 
now, have gained for themselves distinction. 


PERE DIDON’S successor at the Collége Albert le 

Grand, the French Eton, is Pére Feuilette, a Domin- 
ican prior in Paris, of considerable repute as a preacher. 
Like his famous predecessor, he recognizes 
the educational value of athletics, and not 
the least interesting of the exhibits in the 
French Educational Section at the Exhibition is a ground- 
plan of the college, which shows how much space is assigned 
to the athletic requirements ; these include a riding-school, 
a swimming-bath, a gymnasium, a bicycle track, a grande 
esplanade des jeux, a shooting stand. ‘The college, it may be 
noted, is situated at Arcueil, a few minutes by train from the 
centre of Paris. 


Pere Didon. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE “open letter " on secondary education, signed by the Chair- 
man of the Technical Instruction Committee of the City of Manchester, 
is a notable plea for the recognition of municipal responsibility in 
educational administration. The advantages of public control by the 
Municipal Council, Mr. Hoy suggests, would be—(1) to secure a most 
desirable correlation and nexus between the various types of schools, 
and so to promote the due passage of capable students from one class of 
school to another; (2) to provide a fuller knowledze of educational 
means and resources ; (3) to ensure a wider public interest in, and 
criticism of, educational requirements and methods, the mere existence 
of which would, of itself, prove a most desirable stimulus to better pro- 
visions and surer progress. Mr. Hoy further makes it clear that, if the 
requirements of secondary education are to be supplied on a scale com- 
mensurate with the need, further burdens must be imposed upon the 
ratepayers. 


Mr. Hoy also raises a question of special importance to county 
boroughs and contiguous authorities. Nearly every city is the metro- 
polis, both for education and many other purposes, of an extensive 
district. In the case of Manchester, this extra-urban population 
numbers 150,000 persons, who, it is said, represent the best elements of 
the commercial, industrial, and professional life of the city, though 
residing beyond its jurisdiction. The last report of the Technical 
Instruction Committee for Manchester shows that, of 4,701 students 
attending the Technical School and the School of Art, no less than 
2,330 were drawn from districts outside the municipal area. Unless, 
therefore, the authorities representing the localities where such students 
reside are prepared to co-operate with the authority supplying the 
instructors, an unsatisfactory condition of affairs is likely to arise. 
Mr. Hoy's remedy is the formation, by the Municipal Council, of a 
district Education Authority, *' comprising the borough and so much of 
the area. coterminous with such borough as may be deemed desirable, 
and providing for contribution or rate in respect of such added area.” 


Mr. H. Macan, in ‘Notes on the Secondary Education Memo- 
randa," issued by Mr. E. Clare and Mr. James Hoy, points out that 
this proposal for county boroughs to annex their suburbs is the principle 
of ad hoc applied to areas although repudiated for authorities. ** To 
add outside areas and their educational rates to a borough whose 
Council does not govern them for all purposes would either mean the 
disfranchisement of their electors or a double election—one for their 
own urban bodies for general purposes, and one for a seat or seats on 
the adjacent borough educational body." 


Tuis, no doubt, is a fundamental objection to the proposal put 
forward by Mr. Hoy. Moreover, the possible inequity of a City Council 
providing educational facilities for those residing outside its rating area is 
probably more apparent than real. The suburb of any large town is, 
after all, the home of those who have helped to make, or who are 
making, the wealth ofa city. 
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THE cause of education owes much to the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education. More than 
twelve years ago it took up the task of directing public and parliament- 
ary attention to the question, and the early years of its existence were 
remarkable for the persistence and success of its propagandist efforts. 
At the inaugural meeting of the Association in Fan. 1887, the pro- 
gramme of educational reform included (a) the promotion in primary 
schools of manual instruction, improved instruction in drawing, and in 
the elements of science ; (4) the introduction of such changes as might 
be necessary to enable children to afterwards take advantage of technical 
teaching ; (c) the extended provision of higher elementary schools ; (2) 
the reform of evening schools; (e) the development, organization, and 
maintenance of a system of secondary education ; ( /j the improvement 
of the training of teachers. Finally, the Association resolved to take 
steps to influence public opinion for the furtherance of technical educa- 
tion. 


REFORMS in nearly all the directions indicated in this comprehensive 
programme have now been initiated, partly as the result of the Associa- 
tion's early activity, and partly in consequence of the natural march of 
events. And of late years the Association has more or less retired from 
active service in the cause of reform, and devoted its resources to the 
extremely useful work of correcting and tabulating the facts of progress. 
The twelfth annual report is a model in this respect and a compilation 
of the greatest value, but, nevertheless, it may perhaps be regretted that 
the influential Association has not taken a more vigorous and decided 
part in the matter of current questions relating to secondary education. 
Indirectly, however, the Association, by means of its quarterly publica- 
tion and this annual report, renders important service to a cause, in 
the promotion of which the careful presentation of facts is, perhaps, 
more to be desired than the ventilation of opinions. 


THE annual report of the Technical Education Committee for Derby- 
shire is, as usual, a complete and weli arranged record of excellent work 
in several departments of technical instruction. In referring to ‘‘ the 
vexed question of Local Authorities," the Committee directs attention to 
the utterance of the Duke of Devonshire at the opening of the labora- 
tories of the New Mills Technical School :—‘* We have here, in our 
county, more than a germ, we have the nucleus, of a satisfactory County 
Educational Authority . . . and, in my opinion, with a very small 
addition of a representative element to that Committee, and with some 
extension of its power, the Technical Committee of the Derbyshire 
County Council is quite ready to be recognized as the County Educa- 
tional Authority." Meanwhile the Committee have continued to use, to 
the fullest extent, the powers they already possess for supplying, or 
aiding the supply, of a sound secondary education. Expenditure under 
A head, including scholarships, is recorded to have been £4,676 for 
the year. 


THE *' Report and Handbook of the Essex County Education Com- 
mittee " presents an abundance of interesting material in a form which 
leaves something to be desired. The records of the chemical section 
indicate activity in various directions, including normal instruction in 
elementary science, the organization of an excursion of Essex farmers 
to Holland, and an exhaustive report on the injury to agricultural land 
on the coast of Essex by an inundation of sea-water. The expenditure 
of the Committee for the year amounted to £20,601, and of this sum 
more than half was disbursed on behalf of Local Committees or in grants 
to Urban District Councils. Grants for additional buildings for 
secondary and other schools accounted for £2,250, while scholarships 
and grants for teaching reached the total of £2,611. 


THE ‘‘ Report of the Staffordshire Technical Instruction Committee ” 
impresses the reader as an admirable compilation both in form and 
substance. A total of 16,053 persons were under instruction during 
the session. Of this number 5,121 attended classes or lectures of a 
more or less popular character supplied in the rural districts. Among 
the new developments of the year may be noted the appointment of a 
county instructor for the pottery industry, and the establishment of a 
laboratory for practical teaching in that subject. A county teacher has 
also been appointed for the subject of boot and shoe manufacture. The 
Committee state that their recognition as the county organization under 
** Clause VII." has not led to unexpected difficulties or local friction. 
On the contrary, the Committee is now kept more in touch with the 
work of such Committees as form part of the organization, is ina better 
position to approach the Board of Education, when necessary, with 
effect, and has received certain advantages in connexion with the 
management of classes. The expenditure of the Committee for the 
year amounted to £17,242—£2,195 being applied to scholarships and 
£4,859 to maintenance grants for secondary schools. 


HiTHERTO the Staffordshire Committee have issued a directory and 
report combined, and the separation of the two represents an improve- 
ment which was certainly to be desired. The expenditure of a large 


sum of money per annum obviously justifies not only a full explanation 


_of the regulations under which it is administered, but also a sufficient 


and particular account of the results. Several Committees still continue, 
it seems, to content themselves with a quarterly report to their Councils. 
The Warwickshire Technical Education Committee is not, now, one of 
these, but follows the system abandoned in Staffordshire of a combined 
directory and report. Of the sum of £11,215 disbursed during the 
year, £7,389 was paid in grants to Urban Authorities and quasi- Urban 
and Rural Committees. 


A NOTE which appeared in this column last month, referring to 
a resolution proposing that the use of the rifle should be regarded as a 
subject of technical instruction, was, as Mr. G. J. Hill, the Organizing 
Secretary to the Technical Education Committee of the Berks County 
Council, points out, incorrect in an essential particular. A printer's error 
credited the county of Berks, instead of Bucks, with thenot very creditable 
resolution in question. Mr. Hill says: '* The Berks County Council 
has made no such resolution, and, so far as I know, is not likely to 
make such an one." 


THE MORAL ASPECT OF ATHLETICS.* 


E have probably all heard of the saying attributed to the 
Duke of Wellington, that the battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing-fields of Eton, but it may not have occurred 
to us to examine the statement and follow it out to its conclusion. 
If true, it carries with it far-reaching inferences—of importance 
to us as individuals, and doubly important to us as teachers. 
There are two points of view from which the character of the 
ideal soldier, the man who fights in the ranks, may be regarded. 
It is demanded of him that he shall have certain personal 
qualities— courage, endurance, uprightness, temperance-—and, 
further, that he shall have certain social qualities— self-abnega- 
tion, willingness to co-operate with others, obedience to authority. 
Now, whether we be soldiers or not, every man of us has his 
battle to fight, or, rather, his life-long warfare to wage, and in 
this warfare there are daily opportunities for the practice of 
precisely those qualities, both personal and social, which go to 
win battles and organize campaigns. If, then, our national 
games tend to turn out good soldiers, they will of necessity, by 
parity of reasoning, tend to turn out good citizens. 

I have chosen to speak especially about our national games, 
cricket and football, because, wishing to base much of my 
argument upon the fact that man is a social being, I find in 
them better schools for the development of his social virtues 
than in the simpler forms of physical exercise, such as fives, 
tennis, gymnastics, running, skating, golfing, climbing, &c. 
But I would by no means exclude these from the argument, 
though in the case of running I should be inclined to emphasize 
a very serious drawback in the vulgar “ pot-hunting” which 
seems an almost inseparable accompaniment of it. 

There is one part of the case for athletics about which I shall 
say nothing, viz., the training they afford in subordinating one’s 
personal comfort and inclinations to the interests of the body to 
which as individuals we belong. If I were asked to name the in- 
stitution which in my judgment bestillustrates that point, I should, 
without hesitation, name a rowing club, but I deliberately pass 
over that and confine myself to cricket and football, which are 
more easily accessible, which employ larger numbers, and thus, 
from the point of view of schools and schoolmasters, are of 
unrivalled importance. 

I. I will at once proceed to consider, as my first point, the- 
moral aspect of athletics as they concern the health and 
personal development of each individual man. H. Spencer, at 
the end of his “ Essay on Education,” writes strongly as to the 
preservation of health. “Perhaps nothing will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind will both be adequately cared for 
as a diffusion of the belief that the preservation of health is a 
duty. Few seem conscious that there is such a thing as 

hysical morality. Men's habitual words and acts imply the 
idea that they are at liberty to treat their bodies as they please.. 
Disorders entailed by disobedience to Nature's dictates they 
regard simply as grievances, not as the effects of a conduct 
more or less flagitious. It is true that, in the case of drunken- 
ness, the viciousness of a bodily transgression is recognized, but 
none appear to infer that, if this bodily transgression is vicious, 
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so, too, is every bodily transgression. The fact is that all 
breaches of the laws of health are physical sins. When this 
is generally seen, then, and not till then, will the physical 
training of the young receive the attention it deserves." 
And you may know Huxley’s essay on “A Liberal Education,” 
where he says : “ That man, I think, has had a liberal education 
who has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all the work 
that as a mechanism he is capable of . . . one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science ; who has learnt to love all beauty, whether of nature or 
of art, and to hate all vileness, and respect others as himself" 
(* Lay Sermons,” page 34). 

That, then, is my first point—that man is not allowed to treat 
this as a matter of indifference. He is bound as a matter of 
duty to keep himself in health, and a man who has inherited 
from parents a fairly sound constitution, and is not suffering 
from any organic disease, has something to be ashamed of if 
he is constantly in the doctors hands or constantly feels unwell 
and unfit for work. It means either that he is not looking after 
his body or that he does not know how to look after it ; if the 
latter, he should set himself systematically to acquire this 
knowledge. 

So much may be stated dogmatically, but beyond that it is 
difficult to lay down hard and fast propositions. A man may 
not be taking enough exercise, or he may be taking too much. 
He may be taking what appears to be a suitable amount and 
not taking enough sleep, or he may be taking enough exercise 
and enough sleep and not regulating his food either in point of 
quality or of quantity. There are cases I know where, when a 
man ıs doing severe brain work, it would be positively wrong to 
take violent physical exercise along with it. The man who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, can stand a double strain is exceptional. 
“Every man his own doctor”; but what I am maintaining is 
that the question has its szora/ side, and I am speaking, more- 
over, only of the case of boys and young men, whose privilege 
it is still to indulge in violent exercise, and for whom the 
obvious opportunity is afforded by some one or other of our 
English games. I make no apology for insisting on this point 
at some length, because, if you will only reflect upon the readiness 
with which people in general confess their ailments to those about 
them, it will at once appear how little they consider themselves 
responsible for them, or consider that any sort of blame can 
possibly attach to them. 

II. But to proceed to a second point. Way is health a duty? 
First, because the body is a beautiful instrument, and, as you 
would call a man a Goth or a Philistine who spoilt a beautiful 
picture or defaced a beautiful room or a beautiful statue, so a 
man is a Goth or a Philistine who defaces this most wonderful 
and beautiful of God’s gifts and creations. As Ruskin says, 
“the body ought to be made in youth as beautiful and perfect 
as it can be, whatever be our thoughts for the future.” But, 
secondly, because health of body has the most powerful in- 
fluence upon health of mind and soul. W. R. Greg, a writer 
who had a great vogue some thirty or forty years ago, notices, 
in his most interesting book on the * Enigmas of Life," how 
many of the evils and difficulties of life arise from dyspepsia or 
indigestion. 

(a) But the effect of athletics on the morals not only of in- 
dividuals, but of whole classes, can be traced historically. If 
we compare the tone of our public schools and Universities 
to-day with what they were in the 'thirties, the change that has 
come over them is enormous (cf. letter of Dr. Moberly in 
Stanley's * Life of Arnold"), and a very large part of that 
change is due to the progress of athletics. This change, begin- 
ning among a select few in the large public schools which first 
felt the effect of Arnold's influence, has now spread far and 
wide through English society, and it seems reasonable to hope 
that an influence which had such a share in altering the bestial 
habits of the well-born and well-to-do may gradually improve 
the habits of the very poorest, and make it to be felt among 
those who frequent public-houses as great a disgrace to be 
seen reeling from one of them into the street as it is among 
the more favoured classes of society to be drunk at a dinner- 
table. One outcome of the progress of athletics, and one that 
should have a particular interest for ourselves—an interest, too, 
permit me to say it, which all who love their country trust will 
not be allowed to terminate with the termination of a college 


career—will be remarked in the starting of the Volunteer move- 
ment in 1860. That movement always seems to me to be one 
of the most notable and the most noble of this remarkable age 
in which it is our privilege to be living. And the main interest 
of that movement to me lies here—that it appears to have 
declared, in a manner and with a force never approached 
before, that, for living well, man's first need is discipline. 

(^) But leaving this most interesting topic, to which we were 
led by the reflection that the influence of athletics on morals 
could be traced historically in the changes of the last sixty 
years, let me ask you to consider more closely the manner in 
which the formation of character is intimately bound up with 
athletics. A French writer, who has made English methods of 
education his special study, waxes enthusiastic in his attempt 
to describe for his countrymen the passion of the English for 
open-air exercise. He has remarked how every Englishman 
is bent on cultivating his muscle ; how he fears obesity as a 
humiliation, and fights against it as against a plague ; and how 
one would have to go into remote corners of the country to 
find nowadays even a rare specimen of the overfed, bloated, 
fat, apoplectic creature who is so familiar to us in caricatures of 
the time of George III. Physical exercises, he says, have 
destroyed among all who practise them the tendency towards 
excessive eating or drinking. But that is not all. The national 
English games, he continues, are excellent schools of coolness 
and discipline. “ Games as schools of discipline "—it seems a 
contradiction in terms ; but no, he says, the Englishman has 
adopted them because they give decision, quickness to seize a 
situation, the spirit of initiative, because they exact respect for 
an unvarying code of rules minutely drawn up, and obedience 
to a chief or captain. Obedience freely yielded, but yielded 
without weakness and without a murmur, respect for authority 
in the hands of the strongest, the most skilful, the most experi- 
enced, the most worthy—those are the qualities which, gained 
at school, accompany the Englishman through life. 

(c) If there is any truth in all this, it must surely follow that 
games should be as compulsory in school life as studies ; and 
yet there are hundreds of teachers, and thousands of parents, 
who look on compulsory games as mere tyranny. Listen, on 
the other hand, to these words of a distinguished Scotch head- 
master (Mr. Almond, of Loretto): “ I can say for myself that, 
under the circumstances of the luxurious and self-indulgent 
habits in which boys are increasingly brought up at home, the 
constant panic lest they should suffer any pain, the absence of 
apprehension lest their moral and physical fibre should become 
feeble by disuse, and the tendency of the examination system to 
make the development of character a secondary consideration, 
I would not care to face the responsibility of conducting a 
school were there not rooted in it, as [ hope, an imperishable 
tradition, an enthusiastic love of football." There are symptoms, 
it is unfortunately too true, that the present age tends to 
become sentimental and wanting in grit. No one is to endure 
any pain or hardship, no one is to work too hard or to do any 
work which is uncongenial or not paid for in hard cash ; and, if 
we do not watch it, we shall cease to play any games or run 
any races for which a prize is not offered such as can be ex- 
changed for some tangible equivalent at a pawnbroker's. 

It seems to me impossible to contemplate some of the 
features of modern life, tendencies both in thought and manner 
of living, to reflect on the thousands of children being brought 
up in the heart of our large towns, with no playing-fields within 
easy reach, with little to satisfy their natural desire for play 
beyond what the pavement and the gutter supply, without some 
fears lest mere physical courage and power to support pain 
should die out for want of exercise. Not that the outlook .is 
altogether dark ; thousands more play football in these days 
than did twenty years ago, but, still, what are they to the tens 
of thousands who do nothing but look on, and bet on the 
result ? 

III. And here, perhaps, we should glance at the question of 
professionalism, for it certainly is another side of the moral 
aspect of athletics. Our natural enjoyment of an exhibition of 
professional skill (and amateurs can seldom hope to show such 
skill or give such interesting games to spectators as profes- 
sionals) leads us to overlook the evils of professionalism. We 
read of professionals making £200 and £300 a year by playing, 
and we know they cannot do that without leading temperate 
lives, keeping themselves in the pink of condition; really working 
hard for their living, andCit-^s$eems a-little unreasonable to 
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object. The fact is, it is not the professionals who are to blame, 
but those who employ them. And the evil lies here. 

(a) The inevitable effect of games being made a means of 
gain is that the same shady tricks will be practised which are 
practised in trade. It is so easy to do unsportsmanlike things 
which no referee could come down on, and no code of rules could 
wholly keep out, that it is hopeless to expect it to be otherwise. 
That is the first evil—that football clubs, having become instru- 
ments of commercial speculation, have already begun to degrade, 
and must inevitably, in the absence of some stronger influence, 
still further degrade, the game. These remarks refer almost 
exclusively to football, because in other games there is less 
opportunity for underhand tricks, and greater chance of de- 
tection. Some one may seize on this point and say it upsets 
the theory that football, at any rate, should be regarded as a 
moral agent. Let us leave that for the present, to return to it, 
and see first of all how the evil I have mentioned does not 
stand alone. 

(6) It is the cause of a still further bad result. When a 
game has become so highly developed that only skilled profes- 
sionals can engage in it, it means that amateurs have to stand 
aside, and here we have a fresh separation of classes ; and this 
result, bad in itself, reacts upon the former evil and intensifies 
it by removing from the ranks of players those who are best 
qualified to maintain the old tradition of honest English fair 
play. This, then, is why the spread of professionalism cannot be 
viewed without apprehension. But, though it be granted that 
football as played to-day has its seamy side, does this upset the 
proposition that our English games (including football) are 
schools of morals—of physical courage, of honourable conduct, 
and self-control? It might be almost sufficient answer to reply 
that it is not maintained that football can work miracles ; but 
surely, does not the very evil that we deplore of itself prove and 
establish the proposition? The bare fact that the game is 
ruined unless played honourably is the strongest evidence that 
could be adduced as to the need of selí-control which it imposes 
on those who take part in it. 

IV. But, if you ask me what hope there is of this being 
generally recognized, and of professionalism being either 
abolished or purified, I confess i see very little except in the 
influence of our primary schools. Boys are for the most part 
ready to play games, but they do not know how to play, nor 
are they prepared to submit to the discipline which well ordered 
games require unless they are made to; and therefore I say 
they ought to be made to. But do not misunderstand me. I 
would not put games on the same footing as studies, or enforce 
them by the same sanctions. Let them still be games; but 
organize them and direct them. Young boys are quite unable 
to do this for themselves ; but they welcome the help of their 
masters both in keeping them up and in showing them how to 
play. And, if this is good for the boys, it is equally good for the 
masters. It shows them another side of boys’ characters, it 
shows the boys another side of the masters’ characters, and, if 
the masters have a true conception of their mission, they can 
exert an influence thus which is hardly possible to them in any 
other way. The discipline they exert in the class-room will be 
felt insensibly on the football field, and the authority they 
exercise on the football field will act insensibly on discipline 
in the class-room. 

And, if games are thus wisely organized and directed, they 
become as valuable and as necessary a part of boys’ training as 
learning the multiplication table or the Church Catechism. 
Their interest in games in after-life will be of a far manlier, less 
sordid, nature ; anc, if we could only train the masses of people 
who support games to take none but a sportsmanlike interest in 
them, the evils of which modern professionalism is so grave a 
symptom would largely disappear. And this training of the 
young in sportsmanlike ideals has a far wider bearing even 
than this. We could well dispense with the football professional 
altogether ; but where are our soldiers and sailors or our police- 
men to come from— nay, where are our honest tradesmen and 
honest citizens to come from—if they are not taught as boys to 
take hard knocks, to bear defeat without bearing malice, to 
play a losing game with doggedness, with scrupulous fairness, 
with unfailing good temper ? 

Let me illustrate this last point from the case of a man I 
knew well, a master at my own school. He was plaving as a 
boy for his school, and was last man in for his side when there 
were sixty-one runs to make to win and an hour and a half to 


do it in. His partner was well set and hitting, but he himself 
was an indifferent player, though of dogged determination. He 
went to the wickets resolved that, if careful patience could win 
that match for his school, he would win it. He stolidly stone- 
walled for that hour and a half, making just one single run, 
while his partner hit off the rest. J. S. Thomas—that was his 
name—died just two years ago, and it has been said of him 
since that no death has left such a gap in the life of a public 
school since Arnold's. I do not say that J. S. Thomas was 
made by his school games, but they helped to make him; and, 
among the influences of school-days which go to form character, 
I do not know what to put above the school games except the 
incomparable influence of a holy life of friend or teacher. 

I conclude with a singularly shrewd observation of M. Leclerc, 
the French author already referred to :—“ Take two schools,” 
he says, *in the same town—Manchester, for example— both 
day schools, drawing from the same class. The one, situated 
in the heart of the town, has no cricket or football field ; the 
other, situated outside the town, has all the necessary space. 
The tone is far better in the second, wbere they play games, 
than in the first, where they do not ; the mere fact that children 
are associated together, are organized and disciplined by games 
and for games, raises in a remarkable degree the moral leve! 
and the outward bearing of a school" (Leclerc, * L'Education 
en Angleterre," page 40). 


THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEW. 
By GERALDINE Hopncsow. 


N a review of Miss Zimmern’s * The Renaissance of Girls’ 
Education in England,” in the May number of the Journal 
of Education, the following words occurred :—“ What the Eng- 
lish young lady in the fitties was like we can only gather at 
second-hand, but we can from personal recollection reproduce a 
composite photograph of the average young lady in the sixties. 
She could play tbe piano fant bien que mal, she could talk 
French in a way, and possibly German or Italian ; she knew 
the dates of the Kings of England, and possibly of the early 
Roman Emperors ; and, if accomplished, she could paint in 
water-colours—that is to say, reproduce copies of her master's 
sketches. There her education ended, and it must be further 
borne in mind that these barren accomplishments were the pre- 
rogatives of a favoured few, who could afford either a governess 
at home or an expensive boarding school. For the mass of 
rniddle-class girls, education ceased when they had learned the 
three R's and dancing." 

In these days it is rank heresy—and that, moreover, of a 
futile kind—to suggest that the three R's are no bad educational 
basis. Yet, is it not true that they furnish all that is needful for 
those elect souls in whom the thirst for knowledge is unquench- 
able, from whose hearts the conviction of life's greatness is 
ineradicable? On the barest minimum of physical and mental 
nutriment, Shakespeare will give us * Hamlet”; and, in other 
grades of natural endowment, Munkacsy, the story of whose 
early struggles the world is now reading, will, on the upward 
way, paint the tailor's portrait for the sake of an overcoat, and 
something extra for instruction ; and even poor John Clare will 
pen his wistful poems in the intervals of half-instructed toil. 

Those born to know will learn from men and books, even 
though the teacher's inspiration has gone no further than the 
illumination of those scant hours which have taught the merest 
fundamentals of education. Is it not equally true that no 
apparatus of teaching, no strenuous endeavour on the ped- 
agogue's part, can ever force those born not to know—and how 
many they are '—to drink from the sacred wells? If any one 
doubts this, let him try. 

But, of course, it will be said at once, and said truly, that 
human plans are never made for extreme cases : the elect souls 
and the invincibly ignorant are beyond the State's control, 
though, in their several ways, of vital concern to it. When 
those who, in spite of everything, will know, and those who, in 
spite of everything, will never know, have been removed, a 
great residuum remains of those who with due help may learn 
a considerable amount, to their own profit and the State's 
safety. It is for these that education is; or is being, raised to 
the level of a practical art. 

But, when all is said and done, is it so certain as the re- 
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viewers words quoted above seem to suggest that the change 

from the old to the new is all in the latter favour? And it 

may be well to remember, as we go, that to question the entire 

mm of our way is not synonymous with putting the clock 
ack. 

The selection of the fifties and sixties for criticism is not 
arbitrary, but suggested by the title of the book under review. 
If they were really so sterile in educational fruits, the blame 
could not be laid upon the times, which were stirring enough. 
On the world's stage the dramas of the Crimea and of the 
Indian Mutiny were played ; on the boards of our own island 
theatre were seen the Great Exhibition, the repeal of the last 
penny of the newspaper tax—very educational this is deemed 
to be—the Cotton Famine, the Reform Bill, the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the faint adumbrations of future 
Education Acts. There was plenty to occupy men's minds, and 
women's too ; perhaps, according to Charles Lamb's famous 
retort, it was the mind that was wanting. Two questions may 
suggest themselves to any one reading the words quoted 
above :— 

I. Who brought about that renaissance ? 

2. Is it really so faultless as some seem to suppose? 

Whatever we think, or say we think, of it, most of us owe it 
a great debt. 

The answer to the first question is simple enough. The 
women who took part in that great movement—their names are 
familiar to us all; some of them many of us have known per- 
sonally—were brought up, or grew up, in the old, now often 
despised, way. They picked up knowledge and wisdom, which 
is its elder sister, as they went along the path of life, and it is 
not too much to say that, if they lacked what is now called 
intellectual training, if the modern representatives of Minos 
would condemn them as not thorough, they were vastly more 
entertaining and inspiring than the majority of the women who 
carry on the work in colleges and schools, high and otherwise, 
which they started. It is obviously unfair to compare those 
pioneers, many of whom now have passed—is it extravagant to 
hope ?—to some region where knowledge really “ grows from 
more to more," with the girls now in these schools and col- 
leges ; since the young cannot compare with the old. 

But fifty years have, or should have, brought matunty to 
those who felt the force of the new movement in its earliest 
days, and it is not unfair to compare the women who are now 
engaged in educational work with those who started it on 
modern lines in the fifties and sixties. Many of them have 
grown up in high schools and colleges to the posts which they 
hold. They have drunk, not new wine— 

Those divine men of old time 
Have reached, thou sayest well, each at one point, 
The outside verge that rounds our faculty ; 
And where they reached who can do more than reach ?— 


but out of new vessels. They have enjoyed the advantages of 
an education at once “thorough ”—so we suppose from the stir 
made—and prolonged. As one result they do not torture us on 
a piano, nor paint eyesores in water-colours. There are, how- 
ever, other ways of annoying than these. What they know, 
they know. But are they comparable as people with those who 
ue them? Have they, with their exacter knowledge, 

ept or gained that breadth, that vividness, that humanity which 
they admired so much in those who inaugurated the change? 
Surely the answer is: “No.” If any of them do approach their 
forerunners in these great qualities, will they not prove, as an 
almost invariable rule, to have derived them from some agency 
outside the modern educational mill? | 

To say this is not to extol everything in the old, nor to decry 
every part of the new. To do the latter would be stultification 
—an admission that these pioneers, for whom superiority is 
claimed, really failed in foresight and in method. 

And this introduces the second question: Is the new system 
really so faultless as some seem to suppose? ‘The way to find 
out the truth is by others’ mistakings,” said John Selden. At 
first sight this looks a very primrose path ; but, in practice, 
though it is not difficult to carp at other people's mistakes, it is 
sometimes extremely hard to put one's finger on the exact cause 
of the mischief, or to comprehend its true meaning. And there 
is no place, perhaps, where it is easier to wander from the facts 
than in the modern educational tangle. With agencies over- 
lapping, and adjacent desert tracts where no man makes an 
effort ; with struggling parties, political, social, religious, each 


fighting for his own shibboleth; in the maze of methods, 
borrowed from this, that, and the other person, where is the 
final way of escape? Probably John Selden's advice will serve, 
if prejudices can be dismissed. 

To speak only of secondary education for girls, for that was 
the subject of the book reviewed, the change has accomplished 
much, even if it may have replaced breadth by exactness, and 
humanity by a rather pragmatic spirit of matter of fact. 

There is no need, perhaps, to dwell again upon the oft 
remarked pernicious effects of competitive examinations. Some 
of these, no doubt, really part the sheep from the goats, while 
others only dress the latter in lambswool. Gradually a dis- 
tinction between the two is growing clear. 

Then, again, there is the type of mind which the stress of 
examination urges into brilliant flights of imagination, into 
hitherto undreamed-of feats of lucidity—the mind which, under 
whip and spur, gains entry into some “undiscovered country,” 
whose ramparts have long been ramparted unscalably, whose 
gates were, till then, thrice barred and locked securely. This 
IS, perhaps, not the common way. But reasonable people are 
making less of a fetish of examinations : moreover, they affect 
directly only a percentage of the pupils in schools ; though, 
from want of funds, the education of the majority is influenced 
by the arrangements made essential for the few. 

Turning now to the actual work of our modern schools, the 
advance in one department is undeniably great and startling— 
namely, in mathematics and physical science. Without going 
to the lengths of another writer in the May Journal, who—for 
the purpose of controversy presumably—considers it “ crass 
and criminal ignorance” “to confound weight and mass” (with 
a variety of other crimes enumerated, though not hitherto 
brought within the jurisdiction of Her Majesty's judges), while 
he holds it a venial error to find *Shakespeare a very dull book," 
no discreet person will deny the value of this change to the indi- 
vidual and to the public. Perhaps the greatest service which 
these branches of study can render to men and women is to 
teach them the nature of proof, so that they may use that pro- 
foundly valuable knowledge in other regions of life and mind. 

It is a constant source of surprise, and of something else, to 
the sanguine teacher how some children can keep the training 
acquired in school quite off and apart from the difficulties of 
life, which it was the aim of that training to fit them to en- 
counter ; but the less skilful in this line will be far less stupid in 
the ordinary commerce of existence if they have once learned 
to master Euclid's method and to use their natural and acquired 
power of observation upon the facts presented to their senses. 

In quite another direction the change is also great and bene- 
ficial—viz, in the province of history. No one—so, judging 
from conversational experience, we should suppose— learns 
dates nowadays ; at least, it is rare for any one to be able to 
say precisely when any event (except the coming of William I. 
or tbe Battle of Waterloo) occurred. But there is a more con- 
scious interest taken in the trend of nations! lives, a keener 
appreciation of the broad meanings of history ; and it is difficult 
in times of unrest and general inquiry to over-estimate the value 
of this. 

Perhaps it is true that our mothers and aunts “could talk 
French in a way, and possibly German or Italian.” It was all 
the better for them if it be. 

Of how many high-school girls could that be said now, 
unless the instruction received at school has been supple- 
mented in some way? Within the last fifteen years, a girl not 
deficient in natural abilities proceeded through all the forms of 
a well known high school, from the kindergarten to the sixth 
form, and, at the end of it, she could not be relied upon to write 
out either avoir or é/re without a mistake. That is, no doubt, an 
extreme instance, though it is a true one. But to take the 
language question at its best. Some pupils pass through our 
schools, acquiring at every step some new fact, some fresh rule 
of grammar, some later and still more entangled note upon a 
philological difficulty, rejoicing greatly over 

Each little drop of wisdom as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of the heart. 


Immense effort is spent in the preparation and acquisition of 
notes on special works by special authors ; and all the while 
no enjoyment of tbe language, gua language—whichever it be, 
her own or a foreign tongue— comes to cheer the toiler, and no 
appreciation of the growth of literature and its relation to the 
life of man. The factis that the passion for thoroughness and 
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precision engendered by too keen a consciousness of the partial 
failure of the old happy-go-lucky methods, together with the 
over-multiplication of subjects to be taught, and if possible 
learned, has issued in a system where facts are overvalued and 
underlying causes neglected. So that the picture, to use an 
image, is all foreground ; it lacks the perspective, the distance— 
if men will, the vagueness—which made so large a part of the 
charm of our grandmothers’ mental equipment ; there is little 
of the atmosphere which blends incongruities, softens lines and 
asperities, and ventures even to leave mysteries mysteries still. 

The faults are probably not essential; the whole movement 
is still in its infancy, as the spirit of the universe must reckon 
age. The danger is that we may think we are' perfect, and 
settle down into a mutual admiration society—"' and each of 
them said : * How wise we are!’” being a true account also of 
more ordinary people than Mr. Lear's immortal Jumblies. 


JOTTINGS. 


MR. GEORGE H. ELy sends us a version of the well-known French 
epigram on Tiraqueau, the friend of Rabelais :— 


‘ Tiraqueau, fruitful as the vine, 
Got thirty sons, but drank no wine ; 
Nor less prolific with the pen, 
Produced as many books as men. 
And, had not water sapped his strength, 
So vigorous a man at length 
Had filled the world perchance— who knows ?— 
With books and little Tiraqueaux.” 


HAMARTOLOGY, or Scandalology (or whatever else ought to be the 
name for the Science of Blunders), has received some contributions 
from a recent number of the Harrovian. Three items may be attri- 
buted to the simple process of mis-hearing—which, in turn, comes from 
slipshod speech in higher places. ‘‘ Ruth went and weaned the corn 
in the fields of Boaz.” ‘‘ Elisha made Gehazi a /eopard." ** They 
made criminals go through an deal ; their ¿deal was walking over hot 
ploughshares.” A like instance Aas come before the notice of the 
present writer in the past week, a boy speaking of a certain portion of 
the Sermon on the Mount as ‘‘the Attitudes”; which, in turn, 
recalled the famous division of the parties in the English Church into 
Attitudinarians, Latitudinarians, and Platitudinarians. Mere confusion 
of mind—or what, perhaps, Dr. Johnson would have called ‘‘ stark 
insensibility "—may be held responsible for ** Would there were a 
sword in my hand,” &c. ; ** these words said Moses to the golden calf 
when he came down from the mount." Political bias has some influ- 
ence in the following statement; ** A Radical comes to mean a Whig 
and then a Roundhead, and so it means literally rufian.” And the 
same influence, combined with a dash of false etymology, produces 
‘ Household suffrage was a kind of disease at one time in all the 
houses because of too long working in the factories." One of the 
results of the modern mania for societies and for doing other people's 
business is to be found in the following version—or perversion—of the 
3 ourth Commandment: ‘‘ Six days shall thy neighbour do all that thou 

ast to do.” 


** CONVERSATIONS ON WAR" is not a likely hunting ground for 
educational aphorisms, but by good chance we found these two utter- 
ances, both singularly apposite to the present time, and remarkable in 
themselves considering they were written thirty years ago :—** I cannot 
prove that any individual employer whom you may take at random is 
benefited by technical education being favoured by the Government. 
Very likely his son or his grandson may be. But one thing I am certain 
of, and that is that the whole nation is benefited by an improvement in 
technical education, which improvement could not be made without 
Government furtherance." The other is a timely warning against the 
scholarship craze, which was only beginning in Sir Arthur Helps’s day: 
‘* There will always be sufficient competition in the world; do not 
try to increase it artificially." 


Miss E. ROBERTS, of the High School, Bedford, writes: ‘‘In the 
notice of the Conference of Science Mistresses at Oxford, in the May 
number of the Journal of Education, I am reported to have quoted a 
number of unsuitable questions as set in the ‘Oxford Local Examina- 
tion.’ These questions were of set in the Local Examination paper, 
but in a botany examination, conducted by an examiner—whom I 
believe to be one of the leading professors of botany in the country— 
appointed by the Delegates of Local Examinations." 


SIR JOHN GorsT raised a hearty laugh at some of the anomalies 


resulting from grants for specific subjects. Girls in one school are 
taught animal physiology, but no history or geography. Ina rough 
mining district in Monmouthshire no geology is taught, but French. 
There is an excellent school in the Midlands where children earn a 
grant for navigation. Very ludicrous; but is not the laugh at the 
expense of the Department which has encouraged such anomalies ? 


ON May 5, the Registrar, Mr. G. H. Morley, received the Royal 
Charter for the establishment of the University of Birmingham. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the first Chancellor, writes: *' The great and distinctive 
work of the new University will be to provide this training [for manu- 
facturers and merchants], and, to do this, we shall require buildings, 
machinery, and apparatus on a scale not hitherto possessed by any 
British University." 


“WE are the only civilized country that leaves to voluntary effort 
and mainly to ecclesiastical management the training of our national 
teachers." So Mr. Lyulph Stanley, speaking as one of the deputation 
of Nonconformists which waited on the Duke. The Duke, in his 
reply, admitted this and other grievances, but hinted that a Conservative 
Parliament was not likely to provide a remedy. 


* A MUCH-SUFFERING PARENT” writes to the Times, complaining 
that his boy has not passed from a public school into the ** Britannia, 
and, what is more serious, adds : ** In this last examination I do not 
believe that more than four out of the fifty-nine successful candidates 
were public-school boys." A public-school master replies that, as three 
passed from his school, the ** Parent’s”’ figures are presumably incor- 
rect. Whether it be so or not, the suggestion that a premium in marks 
should be given to public-school boys is not likely to find general 
favour. 


PREBENDARY STANLEY LEATHES, who died on the last day of 
April, was a distinguished Hebraist of the older school. He was for 
nearly thirty-five years Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis at King’s College, London, a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Committee, and several times Examiner for the University of 
London. 


** THERE is an atlas much used in English schools, containing a map 
of France in 1910, which shows the departments from the Pas de 
Calais to the Pyrenees as belonging to England." An explanation of 
this amazing statement, which appeared in La Crozx de la Charente of 
March 4, is furnished by Mr. James Keating. InGreen's** Short History " 
there is such a map, but it bears the date 1190, not 1910. Such is the 
result of studying history through coloured spectacles. 


THE prizes gained by the Girls! Public Day School Company were 
distributed at the Albert Hall, on May ro, by the Princess of Wales. 
There were present nearly 3,500 pupils, who were dressed in white, 
the different schools being distinguished by coloured rosettes. Lord 
Spencer, in moving a vote of thanks to the Princess, stated that in 1899 
twenty-nine of the Company's pupils had gained University scholarships, 
and seventy-six had won University honours. The Prince of Wales, 
in a very graceful speech, named among the characteristics of these 
schools the absence of over-pressure, the attention paid to games and 
athletics, the recent introduction of physical and chemical laboratories, 
and, lastly, the cultivation of music, as witnessed by the performances 
they had heard that day. 


** Do you smoke ?” asked the disciple of Mr. Earl Barnes of thirty- 
seven thousand children in France. Fourteen thousand owned up. 
The other day a public-school boy said in our hearing, à propos of a 
private interview he had with his headmaster preliminary to con- 
firmation: ‘‘ He asked me if 1. . .; of course I do, but I said 
‘No.’ What business has he to ask questions like that ?” 


MANAGERS and governing bodies need educating. Will the Board 
of Education undertake the task ? Archdeacon Wilson, in his visitation, 
approved of the Code because of the block grant, but he complained 
*' there was not a trace of a provision for infusing higher educational 
ideas into the management of schools. No additional stimulus, 
inititative, or supervision was provided by the Code for the inferior 
schools, and there was neither unity of control nor any security that 
there should be on School Boards or other educational authorities at 
any rate some members having a competent knowledge of education 
and desirous of advancing it." 


As we suggested last month in our editorial columns, some provision 
for security from capricious dismissal will have to be devised for 
elementary teachers, under the changed circumstances of a Government 
pension. It is expected that the subject willbe introduced into the 
House of Commons immediately after the Whitsuntide holidays. 
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THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY announced some interesting figures to 
show how women students are taking advantage of the London Univer- 
sity Examinations. Since 1898 11 women have taken the degree of 
Doctor of Science, 3 have become Masters of Surgery, 21 Doctors in 
Medicine, and 96 Masters of Arts. Besides this there must be a still larger 
number of women who have been content with the ordinary B.A. 


MR. J. CURRIE, Master of Method at the Tewfikieh Training 
College, Cairo, has been appointed Director of Education in the Sudan 
and Headmaster of Gordon College. Mr. Currie is a young Scotchman, 
thirty-one years old, who came to Egypt in February, 1899, where his 
ability was soon noticed by his superiors in the Education Department. 
Great confidence is felt in his power to lay the foundation of a system of 
education in the Sudan. —The Times Correspondent at Cairo. 


MR. ALAN S. COLE has been appointed an Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Education. This appointment indicates a very necessary im- 
provement in the supervision of art-teaching in schools and classes under 
the South Kensington Department of the Board. The existing inspec- 
torate is stronger in science than in art. Mr. Cole was previously 
Assistant-Director in the Art Division. 


HE was a young master, fresh from the glories of ** Greats,” and 
well versed in the lore of Plato and Aristotle. He was teaching 
English history to the Lower Fourth. Of course, the great point in 
teaching history is to link on the present to the past; so he said: 
* Now, boys, who can tell me what Alfred the Great would have 
thought if he had seen our modern developments in steam and 
electricity??? There was a long pause. At last a hand went up. 
* Well?" ‘* Please, sir, he would be too old to take any interest 
in it.” 


MR. FRANK HARRY BUSBRIDGE DALE, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, has been appointed one of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools. 


WE learn, from the School Journal of Chicago and New York, that 
in out-of-way country districts portable school-houses are a real boon to 
a small population, that cannot afford to pay a teacher for more than 
three months ; while the teacher has to ‘‘do chores” for the remaining 
nine. Now the locality hires school and teacher complete for so many 
months, at the end of which time the whole institution, mznus the 
children, moves on to another locality. 


A WEEK or two ago there was an examination in religious know- 
ledge held in the London Board schools. Attendance at this is 
optional, and the register is not marked. This is how one head. 
mistress addressed her children on the preceding day :—*'' Now, 
children, you are going to have an examination in Scripture to-morrow, 
and I have got a printed paper to read to you. But I am not going to 
read it all to you now. I will tell you one thing it says. It says, 
‘Attendance is voluntary.” Now, I don't suppose any of you know 
[it was a * junior mixed" school] what ‘voluntary’ means. Never 
mind ! I hope you will all come to-morrow, and then you will find out 
all about it."' 


WE cull the following from 72- Day, a paper that claims to circulate 
amongst educated people. It would be difficult to find a larger 
number of errors in a few lines than are apparent here. Girton is a 
long way from Oxford. There is no ** Master of Trinity” at Oxford. 
There are no young lady graduates at Girton, unless it be a chance one 
or two imported from London. Make the necessary corrections, and 
the story is Jen trovato. We have not seen it re-quoted very 
recently :—'* A good story comes from Oxford. Some time since the 
head of Girton wrote to the Master of Trinity, asking that her young 
lady graduates might be permitted to use the Trinity grounds for lawn 
tennis. The head of Trinity wrote back regretting, with many 
apologies, that he could not grant the request. He was forbidden by 
the statute of his college, which distinctly laid down that the grounds 
might be used for horticulture, but not for husbandry.” 


THE principle on which the Teachers’ Guild has worked in regard to 
its holiday courses is this: to establish a course in a given town, to 
work up local interest, and then to transfer the course to local manage- 
ment. For two or three years it was found quite impossible to effect 
this at Caen. But, now that the Guild has removed its courses to other 
towns, Caen has awakened to, and accepted, its responsibilities. The 
Guild cannot but be glad that its principles have at last prevailed ; at 
the same time it is regrettable that the Caen committee has appeared to 
act in an unfriendly way to the Guild, to which it owes much. There is 


room for all the courses and more ; but we remind our readers that the 
only courses organized by the Guild, and accompanied by an English 
representative, are those at Tours, Lisieux, and Elbeuf. 


THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE is still feeding our legitimate curiosity 
with unsatisfying scraps. A fresh batch of appointments has been 
announced; but they are to be viewed in the light of automatic pro- 
motions, and are concerned with the primary department of the Board. 
We still await the appointment of the Assistant-Secretaries dealing with 
secondary schools. This is the official statement :—** The President 
of the Board of Education has made the following appointments, in 
consequence of the retirement from the service of Mr. J. W. 
Stephenson, one of the Assistant-Secretaries to the Board :—Mr. J. R. 
Dasent, C.B. (Senior Examiner), to be an Assistant-Secretary, and Mr. 
A. C. Curtis, B.A., late Scholar of King's College, Cambridge, to be a 
Junior Examiner."' 


OXFORD, like other places, is suffering from the war. It is stated 
that degree fees and University dues show a falling off of nearly Z1,000. 
To set against this there is the comparatively small sum of £160 
increase in proctorial fines. These would be collected, no doubt, after 
** Ladysmith Night," and, if the Proctors are active, they should have 
secured a large sum after the Mafeking celebrations. 


THE scene is in Scotland : it is the first Scripture lesson of the term, 
the girls are from seven to ten years old, the mistress is a graduate, and 
this is her first experience. The headmistress comes in and finds the 
children staring disconsolately at their blank exercise-books, while on 
the blackboard is written this question: ** Prove the natural depravity 
of man.” This is a fact. 


MORE notes from an examiner's log-book : these are given textually 
as written: ** You would use so# before a feminine noun when the 
noun is masculine." —'* You translate ‘I am’ by 7'a before ten past 
participles. ‘I have gone,’ Je suis a//e / " —** You would say f'ai for 
‘I am,’ when you was saying it very quickly, or when you was in a bad 
temper." [What on earth is the explanation of this ?]—‘‘ It would be 
right to translate ‘I am’ by using /'ai, because of using the pronoun 
before it as zu az... Jai.” [This last is, indeed, wrapped in mystery. } 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR is to give the inaugural address to the Cam- 
bridge University Extension students at the August meeting. 


THE London School Board already has several centres for the 
teaching of various domestic subjects; but the first complete school of 
cooking, laundry, and housewifery work combined has just been opened 
in the New Kent Road. 


Mr. YOXALL made a useful suggestion in the House that Government 
publications, such as Ordnance maps, should be supplied to all public 
schools, if not free, asin France ard Germany, at a nominal cost. 


THE London School Board is applying to the Board of Education 
for the official recognition as higher primary schools of the seventy-nine 
existing higher-grade departments. 


** MAMMA, why don’t we pray in church for the Prince of Wales ?” 
“ But you do every Sunday in the Prayer for the Royal Family.” 
“Why, Mamma, that’s just what we don’t. It says, a// but Edward 
Prince of Wales." 


THE Transvaal, according to the Pedagogische Monatschefte, is the . 
paradise of private teachers. The Boer farmer does not like to have 
his children away from the farm for any length of time ; and, if he can 
afford it, engages a private tutor. Even at home he considers that 
three or four months in the year is enough schooling for a child. 
Consequently the tutor has an easy time of it—board, lodging, and all 
expenses paid, thirty dollars a month, a riding horse at his disposal, 
and eight or nine months’ holiday in the year. 


THE holiday courses of the University of Geneva will last this year 
from July 17 to August 28. Teachers whose holidays do not begin till 
the end of July can enroll themselves for the month. English students 
will be under the direction of Prof. M. N. Harvey. For particulars 
apply to Bureau des Etudiants Etrangers, 4 Rue Saint Leger, 
Geneva. 


THE International Congress of Women will be held at Paris from 
June 18 to 23. Full particulars may be obtained from Mme. Pégan, 
24 Rue Drouet, Paris. 
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OALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


[ Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Holloway College. Enter names for Scholarship Exam. (Last 
day June 19.) 

1.—Guildhall School of Music. Send in forms for July Exam. 

1.—Return forms for Royal University of Ireland Engineering 
Exams.; London Chamber of Commerce Commercial Cer- 
tificates, Junior Exams. ; London University Intermediate 
and B.Sc., and Preliminary Science (M.B.); Bristol College 
Entrance Scholarship Exam. ; National Froebel Union 
Elementary Certificate Exam. 

1.—University College, London. Last day for receiving applications 
for Morris Bursary. 

4. —London University M.A., Branch I., Exam. 

5 7. — Edinburgh University Local Exam. 

6.— Return forms for College of Preceptors Diploma Exam. 

7.— Oxford Exams. for Women. Second Public Exam. Honours. 

7, 14.—Victoria Rooms, Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington, at § p.m. 
Lectures on '* The Fundamentals of Psychology,” by Mr. 
G. F. Stout. (London School of Ethics.) 

8-10 and 27-28. — Herts County Council Scholarship Exams. 

10. — Return Form 400 for Whitworth Scholarships ; also return form 
for Free Admissions for Science Teachers, Royal College of 
Science, Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

I1.— London University Matriculation Exam. 

II.—Victoria University, Manchester, Preliminary and Honours Exam. 
in Arts, Science, and Law begin. 

11.—London University Intermediate Medical Exam. Return forms. 

11.—University College School. Half Term begins. 

12-14.—Incorporated Accountants Exams. (held in London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow). Preliminary, June 12-13; Inter- 
mediate, June 13-14; Final, June 12, 13, and 14. 

I2- 14. —Institute of Chartered Accountants Preliminary Exam. 

12, 19, 26.—London School of Economics, 10 Adelphi Terrace. 
Lectures on ** The Economic Possibilities of South America,” 
by Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

13.—-College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

13.—University College, London. Faculties of Arts, Laws, and 
Science. Class Exams. begin. 

14.—University College, London. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibitions in 
Chemistry and in Physics. 

15.—Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 

16. —Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. in Scripture. 

16. — Return forms for Sheffield University College Scholarship Exam. 
and Trinity College of Music, London, Diploma Exam. 

16. —College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

16. — Westfield College Garden Party. 

16. —University College, London. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for Hollier Scholarships in Greek and in Hebrew. 
Last day for notice of intention to compete for Tuffnell 
Scholarship in Chemistry. 

18.—Oxford Exams. for Women. First Public Exam. 

18.—University College School. Last day for notice of intention to 
compete for Entrance Scholarships. 

18-23.—Cambridge University Higher Local Exam. [Regulations for 
1900--I now ready. ] 

18-23. — International Congress of Women at Paris. 

19. — Aberdeen Local and Higher Certificate for Women Exam. begins. 

19-20.— Institute of Chartered Accountants Intermediate Exam. 

21. — University College, London, at 6 p.m. Prof. Schechter's Public 
Lecture on ** A Glimpse into the Life of the Jews in the Age 
of Jesus the son of Sirach." (Part II.) 

23. — Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the July issue of the Journal of Education. 

23.— Trinity College of Music, London. Local Musical Knowledge 
(Theory) Exam. 

25. — University of Wales Matriculation Exam. begins. 

25-26.— Cambridge Teachers' Training Syndicate Exams. 

26. — Return forms for Institute of Accountants, June Final Exam. 

26 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the July issue of the Journal 
of Education. 

26-28.— Institute of Chartered Accountants Final Exam. 

27.— Oxford Exams. for Women. . Responsions begin. 

27. — Royal College of Science, South Kensington. Student-Teachers 
to send in Form 1,019 for Free Admission. 

27.— Pharmaceutical Society Preliminary Exam. Return forms. 

27.—Essex Hall, Strand, W.C., at 5.30 p.m. Lecture on ‘‘The 
Slow Growth of Moral Influence in Politics," by the Bishop 
of Hereford. 

28.— Oxford Exams. for Women. 
Mathematics). 


First Public Exam. (Honours 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


JUNE 26-27, Bath College.—26-27, Bedford College, London.— 
I4, Blundell’s School, Tiverton.—25, Bristol University College.— 
5-7, Cheltenham College.—13, Forest School, Walthamstow.—7, 
Heversham School, Westmoreland.—18, Owens College.— 20-21, Kelly 
College, Tavistock. — 20-21, Sheffield University College. — (During 
month), Sherborne School. —12- 13, Tonbridge School.— 19, University 
College School. 

JULY 7, Ashford, Middlesex, Welsh Girls’ School. —(During month), 
Abingdon School, Oxford.—10-11, Brighton College.—7, Bury St. 
Edmunds (House Scholarship).—26, Daventry Grammar School.—11, 
Dean Close School.—10, Felsted School.— 10-11, Glenalmond, Perth. 
—4-6, King’s School, Canterbury.—4, Lancing College.—17-19, 
Malvern College.— 3-4, Oundle School.—18, Radley College.— 3-5, 
Repton School.—3-7, Royal Holloway College.—(During month), 
South Eastern College, Ramsgate. —( sind month), Stamford School. 
—4-5, Trent College.—3-5, Westminster School.—10-11, Weymouth 
College. 

AUGUST 1-3, Bradfield College, Berks.—1-2, St. Edward's School, 
Oxford. 


The July issue of the Journal of Education wil be published 
on Saturday, June 30. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1900. 


AMBLESIDE.—July 30-August 27. Manual Training. Apply Mr. 
H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 

Bonn.—August 6-18. German Language. (Ladies only.) Apply to 
Fraulein J. Gottschalk, Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. (Suitable for 
advanced students only.) 

CaEN.—August 1-30. ‘‘Alliance Francaise" French Courses. Apply 
to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E. 
CAMBRIDGE. —July (latter half). Lectures on Education, in connexion 
with University Extension Summer Meeting, arranged by Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate and Cambridge Training College for Women. 
Apply to Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge, or to 

Miss Punnett, Cambridge Training College. 

CAMBRIDGE.—August 2-27. University Extension Summer Meeting. 

CHICAGO. —July 2 to August 10. Chicago Institute Summer School. 
Apply Director, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

EDINBURGH.—During August. Modern Language. Apply to Secre- 
tary, Outlook Tower, Castle Hill, Edinburgh. 

ELREUF.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—July 17-August 28. French, Advanced Course. Apply to 
Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 16-August 4. German and French. Apply to 
Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-25. Pedagogy, Modern Language, &c. Apply to 
Frau Dr. Schnettger, Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

KIEL.—( Particulars not yet received.) 

LAUSANNE.—July 19-August 29. History, Literature, Philology, &c. 
Apply to Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

LE1PziG.—(July 2 to middle of September.) Manual Instruction. 
Also courses on Gardening and Fruit Growing. Apply to Dr. 
A. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, Leipzig. 

LisiEgUx.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

MARBURG.—July 8-28. (Second Course, August 5-25.) Pedagogy, 
Modern Language, &c. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Univer- 
sity College School, Gower Street, London. 

NEUCHÁTEL.—]July 16-August 11. French. (Second Course, August 
I3-September 8.) Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Academie 
de Neuchátel. 

OxrFORD.—July, August, September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

Paris.—July 2-31. (Second Course, August 1-31.) French. Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, 
Paris. 

PARiIs.—Christmas and Easter (1901) Holidays. French. Apply to 
W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, W.C. 

PARIs.— International Congresses : July 24-29. Teaching of Modern 
resi uem kone 30-August 3. Higher Education.—July 30- 
August §. Teaching of Social Science.—August 2-5. Primary 
Education.—August 2-5. Secondary Education.—August 6-11. 
Technical Education.—August 9-11. Educational Press.— 
August 16-18. Bibliography.—August 29-September 1. Teach- 
ing of Drawing.—September 10-13. Popular Education.—Sep- 
tember 14-16. Agricultural Instruction. — Apply to Secre 
taries, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

SCARBOROUGH.—July 30-August 25. Sloyd ‘and Manual Training. 
Apply to Miss Andrén, 31 Blenheim Road, Bradford. 

Tours.—August 3-24. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 
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Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S. W., where a Table of 
Modern Language Holiday Courses, prepared by the Special Inquiries 
Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, and Elbeuf 
(Teachers! Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, Siad., post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ** Holiday Resorts,” 1s. 1d., post free 
from same address. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The University has now taken up its abode in its new and magni- 
ficent (if, so far, uncomfortable) home. The first function held in it 
was the meeting of Convocation on May 8, and the formal inauguration 
was celebrated by the ceremony of Presentation on the following day, 
when the Prince of Wales, Lord Spencer, Lord Davey, and a large 
gathering of public men and representatives of learning, who have 
taken part in the re-organization of the University, added dignity to 
the occasion. The audience was a vast one, nearly filling the Great 
Hall, which was seated for fourteen hundred, and the masses of the 
varied and vivid colours of the academic costumes gave brilliance and 
life to the scene. The Prince honoured the most distinguished candi- 
dates with a grasp of the hand, and by himself presenting the medals, 
diplomas, &c. The applause came mostly from the fellow-students of 
the women dz2/óriées, amongst whom may be mentioned Miss Winifred 
Slater, of Newnham, with the Gold Medal for Classics at M.A., and 
Miss Lee, D.Sc. Only one matriculant came up ; one D. Lit. and two 
LL.D.'s were all who were successful this year, though the D.Sc.'s 
were numerous. Miss Stevenson took four honours (and a medal in 
Surgery), and Mr. Nabarro the Gold Medal at M.D. Lord Kimberley, 
the Chancellor, presided and presented the diplomas, and made, as he 
usually does, a sensible, moderate speech. The Prince, in a loud 
voice, made a pleasant little speech of thanks (for a resolution of con- 
gratulation to him) and of good wishes for the future of the University, 
and the new Member, Sir M. Foster, concluded the ceremony by an 
address to the students, half-plaintive, half-humorous in tone. 

The chief business at the Meeting of Convocation, which was held in 
the handsome, but badly lit, East Conference (now Convocation) Hall, 
was the passing of a protest against the monopoly found to exist of 
right of sale in the building of all refreshments, and also against 
the trespass by the Imperial Institute authorities on several parts of the 
University's portion of the building. There was no election to the 
Senate. Mr. S. L. Loney was added to the Standing Committee. The 
acoustic qualities of the hall are very bad. 

The Examiners for the year beginning July 1, 1900, have been 
elected ; those newly appointed are as follows :—Greek, Dr. Sandys ; 
German, Dr. Breul ; Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Major Mac- 
Mahon; Botany, Prof. Phillips; Anatomy and Zoology, Prof. Howes 
and A. Sedgwick ; Geology, Prof. Sollas; Jurisprudence, Roman and 
International Law, &c., Dr. T. A. Walker; Surgery, E. Owen; 
Obstetric Medicine, Dr. Routh; Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Prof. Bradford and Dr. Perry ; State Medicine, Dr. Colling- 
ridge ; Mental Physiology, Dr. Savage ; Music, Dr. C. Wood. 

The Library is accommodated in not less than three rooms, instead of 
one room of commanding dimensions ; it is not yet ready for use, and 
nothing has been done by the Government in fulfilment of their promise 
to supply proper lavatory conveniences for the use of candidates, 
readers in the Library, and graduates meeting in Convocation or in their 
own rooms. The graduates’ rooms are not even in existence. The 
catalogue to the Library will probably be 2s. in price ; an index is now 
being made ; the ** Accessions " this year are of less importance than 
usual. It is to be hoped that a respectable sum will now be expended 
annually on the Library, but nothing has been heard thereof as yet. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN). 


The Gilchrist Trustees have given Bedford College the award of a 
travelling studentship, to be competed for by former students of the 
college who hold a Teacher’s Diploma, and have had two years’ 
experience of teaching. The Council will shortly announce the subjects 
proposed for investigation. Applications should be made not later than 
December 1, as the award will be made at the end of that month. 

The following students were presented for degrees by the Principal 
of Bedford College at the University of London on May 9:—BH.A.'s: 
Misses K. L. MacArthur (Second Class Honours in English), M. H. 
Scott, J. A. Abraham, E. Curtis, W. B. Cuthbertson, N. E. Smith, 
E. M. Walrond, and E. L. Young. B.Sc.’s: First Division: Misses 


S. G. Hacking, E. Pearse, and R. M. Syer; Honours candidate 
recommended io a pass: Miss A. M. Raisin. Two graduates who 
have obtained diplomas in the Art, Theory, and History of Education 
—Misses E. D. Bishop, B.A., and E. M. Odell, B.A., were prevented 
from attending. 

Three entrance scholarships—the Reid in arts, the Henry Tate and 
Pfeiffer in science—will be awarded on the results of an examination to 
be held in the College on the last Tuesday and Wednesday in June. 
Forms of entry can be obtained on application to the Principal, and 
must be returned not later than June 15. The scholarships are all tenable 
for three years, and are of the annual value of £31. 10s., £50, and £48 
respectively. Three free studentships, of the value of £46 annually, 
are offered by the trustees of the Reid Fund, jointly with the Council 
of Bedford College, to the female students taking the highest place in 
the First Division of the Oxford and the Cambridge Senior Local and 
the Honours Division of the London Matriculation. The free student- 
ship offered on the result of the Cambridge Senior Local is tenable for 
three years, and the others for two years. All further information about 
these scholarships may be obtained from the Reid Trustees, Bedford 
College, London, W. 

The Gladstone Memorial Prize of books to the value of £5 will be 
offered for competition for the first time in the summer of 1901, and the 
subject of the essay, which must deal with history or political science, 
will be announced in a few weeks’ time. The competition will be open 
to all present students of Bedford College, and to all students who have 
left the college not more than one year. 


OXFORD. 


By the death of Mr. F. H. Peters, of University College, Oxford has 
sustained a loss which will be much felt among many friends outside, 
but most of all in Oxford, where he had lived with short periods of 
intermission for more than thirty years. His health, which for many 
years had been far from strong, had latterly compelled him to live a 
very quiet and retired life; but he was a man of rare gifts and still 
rarer personal qualities, who was deeply valued by his friends. He took 
an active interest from the first in the development of University 
education for women, to which he rendered many unobtrusive but most 
valuable services. 

Among the proposals which have this term been brought before the 
University, the one which is of most interest is a statute to establish 
Diplomas in Geography. The new impulse given to the study of this 
subject is in the main due to the energy and ability of Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, Principal of the Reading College and University Reader 
in Geography. There is already the nucleus of an active school at 
work on the subject; and this statute is the natural outcome of it. 
The form of the statute follows closely the Secondary Teachers’ 
Training Statute, which was the first to establish a diploma of this 
sort; and it will probably be found that the principle is capable of 
further application. The examination is open to ** others," t.e., to men 
(and women) not members of the University. As originally drafted, 
the statute did not permit members of the University to enter for the 
diploma till they had qualified for a degree; but this limitation has 
been removed, and the only qualification now required is that the 
candidates shall show that ** they have received a good general educa- 
tion.” The body charged with making detailed regulations is the 
Delegacy of the Common University Fund or a committee appointed by 
them ; and the examiners are not required to be members of the Univer- 
sity. The statute has been drawn with a wise elasticity, and, as it has 
been so far unopposed, will probably pass. It is limited at present to 
four years from next October ; but, if it is found to supply (or create) a 
real demand, there is no doubt it will, when the time comes, be renewed. 

The other legislative proposals may be more briefly referred to. The 
two statutes (of which a full account was given to your readers last 
term) for the Research Doctorate and for the admission of members of 
other Universities to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Civil Law 
have both been approved, without further modification, by Convocation, 
and are now therefore passed. The second may, in a sense, be called 
a special case of the first. They both aim at promoting advanced study, 
to which those not members of the University are to be admitted : the 
first being new degrees open to Oxford men and others, the second old 
Oxford degrees now to be extended to graduates from elsewhere. They 
have both, it is satisfactory to add, been passed without opposition of 
any sort, though with criticism and amendment of details. They both 
mark stages in the development of the policy inaugurated a few years 
ago by the institution of the Baccalaureate in Science and Letters. 

Of less importance than these is a proposal to divide the candidates 
for Honour Classical Moderations into bur classes instead of three. 
There is some difference of view, apparently, on the wisdom of this 
change; but, as the majority of expert opinion seems in favour of it, it 
may probably be carried. In any case it is a small matter, and need 
not be here discussed. 

Of much more interest to the general public is the announcement 
that the Council has decided to have no honorary degrees conferred 
this year at the Encxnia. There has already been evidence, in the 
arrangements announced for Commemoration, (of)a widespread feeling 
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that it is best, in view of the serious public events, to curtail the ordi- 
nary festivities which mark the close of the academic year. The cen- 
tral point of these celebrations has always been the ceremony in the 
Theatre, and the Council, therefore, in deciding to deprive Commemo- 
ration of its chief attraction, has only been falling in with the prevailing 
sentiment. The Convocation will of course be held, and the usual 
forms, including the prize recitations, will be observed ; but the need- 
ful ceremonies will be transferred to another room, and will naturally 
excite much less interest, and draw much smaller audiences. 

This is the day of the explorer ; and the classical world is constantly 
startled with new discoveries. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt—who had 
the luck to find the Agya, are understood to have returned with a large 
collection of valuable papyri, some dating back to the early Ptolem:an 
times. And, what is still more exciting, Mr. Arthur Evans, who, six 
years ago was the first to find ** . gian ” or ‘f Mycenwan” writing in 
Crete, has unearthed in Cnossus, the traditional home of early Cretan 
civilization, a number of clay tablets, with incised writing, long anterior 
to the earliest known Greek or Phoenician, and belonging to the age 
called Mycenxan. Mr. Evans has excavated a prehistoric palace, and 
reports many other finds besides the writing ; but the writing, though 
at present it cannot be read, is of incomparably the greatest interest. 
The most accessible account is given in the .4/henicum of May 19, where 
Mr. Evans's letter from Cnossus (dated April 23) is printed, with a 
facsimile. The discovery is of supreme interest ; and Mr. Evans, who 
is just returning, will doubtless, give shortly much fuller details, which 
are anxiously awaited. 

The usual Summer Term crop of special lectures shows, perhaps, even 
greater variety and interest than ever. The Slade Professor has been 
lecturing on a series of Italian artists; Mr. H. C. Beeching on 
' Passion and Imagination in Poetry,” and on ‘Expression in 
Poetry ” (given under the auspices of the Association for the Education 
of Women) ; Mr. Madan on ** Unrealized Oxford” ; and other courses 
are announced by the Professors of Poetry and of Assyriology and the 
Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint. Prof. Sigel, of Warsaw, is to 
lecture on ‘‘ Slavonic Law”; Prof. Pollock on the ** History of the Law 
of Nature"; Prof. von Herkomer on ‘‘ England Loveable and Paint- 
able " ; lastly, the Romanes Lecture will be delivered (on June 22) by 
Dr. Murray (of the great Dictionary) on ** The Evolution of English 
Lexicography.” 

The following appointments have been made:—Dr. Harwood 
(Organist of Christ Church) to be Choragus ; Mr. F. L. Armitage 
(Trinity College), Taylorian Teacher of German ; Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(University College), representative governor of Kingston Endowed 
Schools ; E. Waterhouse (Hon. M.A.), Auditor of University Press ; 
Rev. W. H. Hutton (St. Tohn's), Curator of Indian Institute ; W. 
Peterson (Christ Church College), Principal of M*Gill University, 
Montreal ; and J. Fletcher (Balliol, Latin Professor at Toronto), to 
represent the Council at the centenary of New Brunswick University ; 
and W. R. Morfill (Oriel Reader in Slavonic Languages), to represent 
the Councilatthe five hundredth anniversary of the University of Cracow. 
Also Prof. Tylor, Prof. Pelham, and Mr. H. Balfour were appointed to 
attend on behalf of the Council at the funeral of General Pitt- Rivers, 
donor of the Pitt- Rivers Museum. 

The following announcements concerning the Oxford women students 
should have appeared before :— 

Lapy MARGARET HALL.— The following scholarships were awarded 
in March :— £50 a year for three years to Florence A. Court, Tunbridge 
Wells High School (English Literature) ; Z40 to Eliza M. Keen, 
Redland High School and University College, Bristol (Classics) ; £25 
(Old Students’ Scholarship) to Katharine A. McDowall, Notting Hill 
High School (Modern History) ; Z25 to Muriel O. Davis, Enfield 
School, Weymouth, and University College, Bangor. Commended : 
Lilian M. Gunter, Kensington and Reading High Schools (Modern 
Languages); Elsie F. Buckley (Kensington High School (Modern 
History) ; Ethel M. Aubrey Moore, Oxford High School and private 
tuition (Modern History) ; Margaret Gale, High School and University 
College, Nottingham (Mathematics). Scholarships offered for 1901: 
the James Cropper Scholarship, £50a year for three years ; one scholar- 
ship of £40 a year, one of £ 30, one of £25. 

T. HucHu's HALL.—A scholarship of £25 a year was accorded in 
March to Cecilia M. Ady, Rochester House School, Folkestone (Modern 
Languages); proxime accessit, Amy M. Locke, Winchester High 
School (English Literature) ; ** The Ottley Scholarship” of Z40 a year 
to Margaret A. Shuttleworth, Worcester High School (Natural Science). 
For 1901 the following scholarships are offered :—the Clara Evelyn 
Mordan Scholarship of £40 a year and a Hall Scholarship of £25 a 
year. Oxford Home Students: Miss R. Sidgwick (First Class Modern 
History, 1899), appointed in January by the Oxford School Board to 
give instruction to pupil-teacher classes in History and French. Mrs. 
Dexter Allen (»ée Cousins), formerly Oxford Home Student, appointed 
House-Surgeon to the Eye Hospital, Oxford. 

SOMERVILLE COLLEGE.— The following scholarships and exhibitions 
have been awarded : — A Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £50 a year, 
tenable for three years, to Margaret F. Moor (Classics), Oxford 
High School and private tuition ; a College Scholarship of £50 a year, 
tenable for three years, to Phyllis Wragge (History), Dlackheath High 


School; the Students’ Scholarship of £40 a year, tenable for three 
years, to Ursula Hopkyns (Mathematics), South Hampstead High 
School; an exhibition of £25 a year, to Dorothea M. Charles (Latin 
and French), St. Winifred's, Eastbourne ; an exhibition of £25 a year, 
to Jessie L. Coates (Modern Languages), private study ; an exhibition 
of £25 a year, to Isie M. Fellowes (English Literature), Winchester 
High School. The two following appointments of ladies to be H.M, 
inspectors of schools have recently been made :—Miss K. M. Hale, 
late Headmistress of Bath High School for Girls, formerly Scholar of 
Somerville College, Oxford ; Miss E. M. Deverell, late Scholar of the 
London School of Economics and of Somerville College, Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Three events have marked the month of May in academic memory— 
we have enrolled a King among our honorary graduates ; we have 
celebrated the relief of Mafeking without coming into collision with 
the police ; and we have elected a University Lecturer in Russian. 

On May 14, Oscar II., King of Sweden and Norway, was admitted 
by the Chancellor to the degree of LL.D. honorts causa. An im- 
mense assembly greeted His Majesty at the Senate House, and the 
Orator excelled himself by his well turned phrases of compliment 
“ Scandinavie regi insigni et regie nostre domus et Britanniae 
totius et imperii Britannici amico." The King was manifestly de- 
lighted by his reception, and affably greeted, with sweeping bows, 
the Senate, the Orator, and the undergraduates in the galleries. At 
a luncheon in Trinity afterwards he showed his mettle by responding | 
to his health in fluent Latin, ending with a stirring shout: ** Vivas, 
floreas, vigeas, Alma Mater Academica!” He spent the afternoon in 
sight-seeing, under the guidance, it is said, of another Oscar, who has a 
wide acquaintance among crowned heads. 

In order to anticipate the potentially **felonious " fire raiser, the 
Mayor and the Vice-Chancellor gave their formal sanction for a great bon- 
fire on Midsummer Common to be lit on May 19, and there Baden- 
Powell's bravery and resource were officially celebrated with exuberant, 
though harmless, enthusiasm. It is true that some, to whom merely. 
lawful jubilation seemed insufficient for the occasion, attempted to retake 
the Ladysmith positions on the Market Place ; but the judicious applica- 
tion of the fire-hose quelled their ardour, and soon after midnight 
the streets were empty of gownsmen. We are rather pleased, if a 
little surprised, at our own moderation, and read with a certain 
deprecation, not unmixed with spiritual pride, of the misdeeds which 
a sister University allowed herself to indulge in. 

Last month it was surmised that the Council of the Senate would not 
tamely accept the snatch-vote which rejected its nomination of Mr. 
A. P. Goudy for the Russian Lectureship. On May r it reported that 
the only ground apparently alleged for the rejection, namely, that a 
Cambridge man should have the preference for such appointments 
even if he were not the best candidate, was one which, if generally 
accepted, would be injurious to the true interests of the University. 
In spite of the first vote, therefore, it nominated Mr. Goudy once 
more, and placed the testimonials of the candidates at the Registry for 
inspection. A warfare of fly-sheets began, and it soon became apparent 
that the opposition was mainly factious ; the indiscreet zeal of members 
of Pembroke in favour of one of their junior Fellows who had recently 
taken to Russian and aspired to the appointment was its primary moving 
force. The wiser and weightier residents rallied to the support of the 
Council in its stand for /a carrière ouverte, and, as inquiry gradually 
made it clear that Mr. Goudy's linguistic talents were extraordinary, his 
appointment was ultimately confirmed by a large majority. Prof. Kuno 
Meyer, of Liverpool, tells us that we have secured ‘‘a perfect Mezzo- 
fanti.” Rumour has it that, if the nomination had been vetoed a second 
time, half the members of the Council were ready to resign their seats ! 

At the same Congregation the grace for establishing a special 
examination in Agricultural Science was noz-placeted on the plea that 
it would be ** useful " and therefore degrading. The Senate has long 
passed this stage in academic evolution, and triumphantly passed the 
grace over the heads of the half-dozen representatives of ** pure culture ” 
who objected. 

The Classical Board, foiled in its recent attempt to remodel the 
Tripos, has now made a praiseworthy effort to reform it. It wishes to 
add three papers to Part I., dealing with Literature, Philosophy, and 
Archxology respectively, with a view to enforcing a better knowledge 
of the subject-matter of the classical writers. The Tripos will then 
include fifteen papers, and, to diminish the strain on the candidates, an 
interval of three blank days will be provided in the course of the 
examination. The scheme is admittedly a compromise, but it has 
united all parties, and, from the tone of the discussion on it, we may 
expect that it will at least be tried. Language has no lack of 
encouragement in Cambridge: it is time that literature also should 
have its chance. . 

The Imperial idea is still dominant in the University. We have 
conferred the Doctorate of Laws on Mr. Barton, the eloquent and 
successful promoter of the Australian Commonwealth Bill; we have 
alfiliated the University of Tasmania; and we have recognized the 
University of Sydney as a ‘f well known school of medicine.’ 
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A Long Vacation course for teachers has been organized by the Day 
Training College. With the Summer Extension School it will extend 
over six weeks, beginning on July 16. The inclusive fee is six 

uineas. The Principal of the College will be happy to furnish in- 
ormation as to details. 

The trustees of the late Miss R. F. Squire have offered to find the 
money for the erection of a fine library in connexion with the new Law 
School, the estimated cost being about Z14,000. This timely benefac- 
tion will make it easier to proceed with the projected buildings for the 
overcrowded departments of Botany, Law, and Medicine, plans for 
which are now before the Senate. 

The new examination in spoken French and German, which was pro- 
posed last year, is likely to get itself established at length. It will be 
open to both men and women who have already passed the University 
examinations in medieval and modern languages, and will be first held 
in June, 1901. 

Dr. Thomas Wiltshire has founded an annual prize for the encourage- 
ment of the study of geology and mineralogy by students who have 
passed Part I. of the Natural Sciences Tripos. 

The Queen has been well advised in conferring knighthood on 
Prof. Jebb. In the language of his own Sophocles: ‘‘ Before all eyes 
s was seen to be wise; he bore the test in welcome service to the 

tate.’ 

The following awards and appointments are announced :—Win- 
chester Reading Prizes to C. F. Kelly, Trinity Hall, and J. A. 
Ilubback, King's; Adam Smith Prize to S. J. Chapman, Trinity ; 
Leathersellers’ Exhibition to E. A. Benians, St. John's; Day 
Training College Exhibitions to L. W. Alexander, at King's, and 
J. Robson, at Emmanuel ; the Master of Downing and Mr. C. H. 
Monro, of Caius, to represent the University at the semi-millenary 
festival of the University of Cracow ; Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships 
to E. S. Roper, Corpus, and G. W. Brewster, King's, for sacred 
music, and to H. R. Pate, King's, and H. A. Webb, Trinity, for 
Greek and Latin ; Dr. Glaisher to be a governor of St. Paul's School ; 
the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarships to C. T. Wood, Pembroke, and 
T. H. Hennessy, Jesus; Mason Prize for Biblical Hebrew to C. T. 
Wood, Pembroke ; Mr. W. Bateson, St. John's, to be Deputy for the 
Professor of Zoolozy ; Mr. E. E. Sikes, St. John's, and Dr. Walker, 
Peterhouse, to be Pro-proctors. 


WALES. 


The Annual Extra-collegiate Meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales was held at Wrexham on April 26. Dr. Isambard Owen wasre- 
elected Senior Deputy-Chancellor, and the Hon. G. J. kenyon Junior 
Deputy-Chancellor. The following were elected on the Standing 
Executive Committee :— Prof. Snape, Mr. Cadwaladr Davies, Lady 
Verney, Mr. Brynmor-Jones, Dr. R. D Roberts, Prof. Dobbie, Mr. 
Owe. Owen, Prof. Selby, Mr. A. C. Humphreys-Owen, Mr. D. E. 
ones, Lieut.-Colonel Pryce-Jones, Mr. Wm. Edwards, and the Rev. 

lewelyn Edwards. 

The following were elected representatives of the Court on the 
Mie Central Board :—Messrs. F. P. Dodd, R. E. Hughes, and T. W. 

illips. 

The financial report showed a deficit of £188. 8s. 8d. The estimated 
expenditure for the current year is £4,486. 2s. 8d., towards which the 
Treasury has expressed its willingness to renew last year's grant of 
£4,000. 

On the report and recommendation of the Senate a discussion took 
place on the inclusion of an oral Latin test in the Welsh Matriculation 
Examination. The recommendation was opposed on the ground that 
the proposed test constituted a hardship to students competing only for 
a science degree, studying some time after leaving school, and being, 
therefore, unable to acquire correct Latin pronunciation. Principal 
Reichel defended the test, saying it was a most pernicious heresy to treat 
the ancient languages as dead, and the policy of the Court had been all 
along in favour of languages being intelligently read and spoken. The 
Welsh University was the only one which insisted on the oral test in 
French and German. — Eventually the Court adopted the Senate's re- 
commendation that the following requirements in Latin be approved for 
the year 1902 and subsequent years :—A reading of an easy passage 
in Latin, with due regard to meaning, accent, and quantity ; the pro- 
nunciation should approximate that used in the classical period. 

A discussion also took place on the history requirements of the 
Matriculation Examination, and the matter was referred back to the 
Senate, with a suggestion that a conference be held between the pro- 
fessors of history and the teachers of history in the intermediate 
schools. During the morning adjournment the members of the Court 
were entertained by the Mayor of Wrexham at a luncheon, where 
speeches were delivered by Dr. Owen and Sir R. O. Cunliffe. 

The meeting of the Central Welsh Board of Intermediate Education 
was held on the following day at Carnarvon, under the presidency of 
Mr. Humphreys-Owen, M.P. The third annual report was pre- 
sented to the meeting. The statistics have already been published. 
Commenting on the question raised by the Chief Inspector in his 
report —'* What is the best linguistic course for the first year in a 
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Welsh-speaking district ?”—the Board offered two considerations— 
viz., (1) the expectation that official discouragement of the use of 
Welsh would lead to its discontinuance was visionary ; (2) it was the 
aim of the intermediate system to offer secondary teaching to all 
capable Welsh children, and, though many of them would go out 
into the world where Welsh would be of no advantage to them, yet 
many—pernaps the majority—would live out their life in Wales, and 
for these latter it might well be urged that a serious grammatical and 
literary training in Welsh would be a more valuable intellectual pos- 
session in after years than the schoolboy knowledge of a dead or 
foreign language. 

The following was given as an analysis of the Board’s expenditure 
for the year 1899-1900:—Cost of the examination, £2,510; cost of 
inspection, £1,026; cost of administration, £1,130: making a total of 
44,666, and this left a balance in hand of £201. A discussion took 
place on a letter received from the Cardiff Cymmrodorion Society in 
which it expressed the desirability of teaching Welsh history in the 
county schools. The recommendation was generally approved, and 
the matter was referred to the Executive Committee for consideration 
and report. During the discussion of the general report attention was 
called to the necessity of making arrangement for the teaching of 
agriculture. It was suggested by Principal Reichel that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to deal with the whole question of the 
teaching of this subject, with the view of making rural life more attrac- 
tive, and avoiding the migration of people from the country to the town. 

The first annual meeting of the newly formed Federation of School 
Boards of Wales was held at Llandrindod. It was resolved that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to take all necessary steps to secure 
adequate direct representation of School Boards on the Central Welsh 
Board, the Intermediate and Technical County Governing Bodies, and 
the Boards of Local Managers of Intermediate Schools. The Executive 
Committee were also instructed to issue a circular to the School Boards 
in Wales pressing upon them the necessity for improving and increasing 
the facilities for the instruction of pupil-teachers. It was suggested that 
a conference be arranged with the Central Board for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject. 


IRELAND. 


The Fellowship Examination in Trinity College, Dublin, for this 
year began on Tuesday, May 22. It lasts for twelve days, and for six 
hours each day. It is generally expected that Mr. Kennedy, who 
obtained second place and the Madden Prize last year, will be the new 
Fellow. The examination for science scholarships began on May 21, 
and lasted three days, and that for classical scholarships, which lasted 
four days, on May 25. 

The two Irish Education Bills were introduced into Parliament last 
month by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The Bill to amend the 
Intermediate Education Act of 1378 merely provides that the Board 
may apply the funds ** in the manner provided by rules to be made by 
the Board, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, notwithstanding 
that such manner is not authorized by the said Act”; that such rules 
shall belaid before Parliament within three weeks after they have been 
made, or within three weeks of the opening of the Session, and, if they 
are disapproved of by either House of Parliament within forty days they 
shall become null and void. Also the Board shall have power to appoint 
persons to act as inspectors, and out of the funds to provide super- 
annuation allowances to the Assistant Commissioners, inspectors, clerks, 
and other officers of the Board. 

A consideration of these provisions will show that the emolument 
derived by schools and colleges from the system will probably be less 
than it has been in the past. The Chief Secretary stated in the House 
that it was expected that the rules for 1901 would be published 
before the end of June; but he did not say whether they would contain 
any large changes or not. 

The recommendations of the Intermediate Commission produced no 
public criticism from the heads of schools when they were published 
last August. Now, at the eleventh hour, the Association of Catholic 
Headmasters have passed resolutions condemning the spending of the 
funds on what may be considered technical or commercial education. 
It is intended that in all grades above the preparatory there shall be a 
‘*modern” and a ‘‘grammar school” course, the candidates being 
obliged to choose either. It is feared by the headmasters that the 
** modern” course may be made rather a special preparation for trades 
and professions than a course of general education. The outcry that 
was raised against the ** impractical” nature of the old programme, 
and the little encouragement given in it to science teaching, may, per- 
haps, lead to this error—one really as damaging to the after success in 
life of the students as to their whole mental development. Butit would 
have been better had the headmasters offered such warnings and criti- 
cisms nine months ago, not now, when probably the new programme is 


settled and will not be altered. 


At the Annual Meeting, on April 21, ofthe Association of Intermediate 


. and University Teachers, the Vice-President, Mr. Henry, in his ad- 


dress, dwelt on the necessity of obtaining some measure of. registration 


| for teachers in Ireland, and a resolution was passed regretting that the 
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Intermediate Commission had not recommended the registration of 
teachers in their report. The Commissioners said that they considered 
the matter to be outside the scope of their inquiries. It would also, 
perhaps, have involved them in a contentious subject. Among some of 
the authorities in Catholic education there are objections to it, partly 
on the grounds that there is no University in Ireland which Catholics 
can conscientiously attend to obtain the qualification of a degree. 
Even within this Teachers! Association the same difficulty is felt, as the 
Catholic teachers do not heartily co-operate in working for this most 
needful reform. | 

The numbers entering for the Intermediate Examinations (which 
this year begin on June 11) are—girls, 2,194 ; boys, 6,091; total, 
8,285 ; a decrease on those of last year, which were 8,395. Last year 
there was a decrease of 1,459, but this was due to the raising by a year 
oí the age at which children could enter for the preparatory grade. 
453,093 were paid in results-fees to schools last year. 

The Catholic bishops have issued a manifesto on the subject of the 
new Department of Agriculture and Industries, in which they express 
their approval of the Department, and their hope that it may do work 
of much good to the country. After giving advice and recommenda- 
tions on the land question and other matters somewhat, one might 
suppose, outside their own province and knowledge, the bishops 
express a hope that nothing contrary to Catholic religious ideas will 
be introduced ; that, if technical or agricultural instruction be established 
with residence, there will be no mixture of creeds, and that no attempt 
will be made to use or bolster up the Queen's Colleges in carrying out 
the work of the Department. It is thus apparent that, even in wholly 
technical instruction, the bishops may interfere adversely if their 
peculiar ideas of control and separation be not followed. 

The last general meeting of the Central Association of Irish School- 
mistresses, for the present session, was held at Alexandra College, 
on May 17, when Miss Hagden, M.A., read an interesting paper on 
her impressions of North-West Canada and its schools. It was 
announced that the Association hope to arrange for special lectures and 
courses of training in the autumn for teachers who may wish to enter 
for E examinations and diplomas established by Trinity College for 
teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


ABERDARE HALL, CARDIFF.—The Gilchrist Travelling Scholarship 
has been awarded by the Court of the University of Wales to Miss 
Hilda Raw, B.A. London, formerly a student of University College, 
Cardiff, and Aberdare Hall, and at present assistant-mistress at the 
Gelligaer County School. 

CARLISLE HIGH ScHooL. —*' Red Riding Hood "—a children’s play 
in three acts, music by Mr. Farmer—was given by Forms I. and II. 
and Kindergarten on May 18, before an appreciative audience of parents 
and friends. The scenery and dresses were most effective, and the 
nursery rimes were well rendered by the children. 

DENSTONE CoLLEGE. — Entrance scholarships have been awarded to 
Charles Oswald Dean, Charles Herbert Blackburn, Henry Willoughby 
Smallwood, and Percy Hartland Powis. Alfred Selwyn Basil Jones 
has gained an exhibition, £50, at Jesus College, Oxford. New 
Masters:—Mr. M. J. Byrnes, B. A. Royal University of Ireland ; 
Mr. A. C. Allen, B.A. St. Tohn's College, Cambridge ; Mr. W. S. 
Airy, B. A. Exeter College, Oxford. 

RossALL.—G. R. Pocklington (O.R.) gained a First Class in 
Classical Moderations. H. G. Tyler has been elected to a history 
exhibition at Exeter College, making the thirteenth distinction of the 
kind gained directly from the school in the current year. Mr. T. N. 
Perkins, B.A. Jesus College, Cambridge, and Mr. E. G. Eardley- 
Wilmot, B.A., late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, have joined the 
staff. Rev. E. B. H. Berwick, M.A. St. Catharine's College, Cam- 
bridge, has been appointed Headmaster of the Preparatory School. 
Prize-day is fixed for June 20, when the prizes will be given away by 
Lord Cross. On the same day the new Museum, built by subscription 
from Old Rossallians as a memorial of the school jubilee in 1894, will 
be formally opened. 

UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE, WESTWARD Ho !—The Council has 
decided to offer twelve exhibitions of the annual value of £500 to the 
sons of officers in both services—including every corps, whether British 
or Colonial, permanent or temporary —in the South African Field Force, 
killed in action or dead on active service. This offer is retrospective. 
A cadet corps will be started this term, affiliated to the 4th Volunteer 
Battalion Devonshire Regiment. Some two-thirds of the school have 
already given in their names. General Sir Evelyn Wood and George 
Wyndham, Esq., M.P., Under-Secretary of War, have become patrons 
of the college. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE. —W. II. A. Hunt, from Mr. Coplestone’s, 
Exmouth, has been elected to the Durand Scholarship. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—In the R.A.M. and R.C.M. Local 
Centre Examination (Pianoforte) five girls passed. In Classical 
Moderations two Old Girls obtained Honours, one, Mary Morris Smith, 
being in the First Class, and the other, Dorothy Hodge, in the Third 

lass. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Arnold’s School Shakespeare. 
General Editor — J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
One Shilling and Threepence. | One Shilling and Sixpence. 


AB YOU LIKH IT. | KING LEAR. 
RIOHARD II. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

JULIUS CZESAR. , HENRY V. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHTS | RICHARD III. 

AM. KING JOHN. 
THN MERCHANT OF Niom. | CORIOLANUS. 
THE THMPHST. HAMLET. 


Arnold's British Classics for Schools. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


SCOTT.—_MARMION. Edited by G. TowNsEND WARNER, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. Cloth, rs. 6d. (Prescribed for Cambridge Local 
Examinations, 1900.) 

MILTON.—PARADISH LOST. Books III. and IV. Edited by J. SAR- 
GEAUNT, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. Cloth, 1s. 3d. (Pre. 
scribed for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1900.) 

SCOTT,_LAY OF THM LAST MINSTREL. Edited by G. Towns- 
END WARNER, M.A. Cloth, 15, 3d. (Prescribed for College of Preceptors 
Examinations, 1900.) , 

MAOAULAY.—LAYS OF ANOIBNT ROME (including Ivry and 
The Armada). Edited by R. L. Du Ponrter, M.A. Assistant-Master at 
Winchester College. Cloth, rs. 6d. (Prescribed for College of Preceptors 
Examinations 


1900.) 

SHLECTIONS ¥ROM THE POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD OwEN, M.A., 
Assistant- Master in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PASSAGHBS FOR DIOTATION: Consisting of Extracts from the Works 
of some of our best Prose Writers, which will be found useful to candidates for 
the Teachers' Examination, Civil Service, and other Competitive Examinations. 
10d., in limp cloth. 

BNGLAND IN THE NINETHEENTH CENTURY. ByC.W.OwaN, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of ''A History of England,” 
The Art of War in the MiddleAges," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, g* 6d. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By E. S. Symes, 
Author of '*The Story of London," "The Story of Lancashire," &c. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuaries Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, and Lecturer on History at New College, Oxford; Author of ‘‘ War- 
wick the King-maker,” '* A History of Ancient Greece," ‘‘ A History of Europe, 
A.D. 476-923, ' &c. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principal 

Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each pan complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 

Earliest Times to 1603. Part II. : From 1603 to 1885. 

LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By the Ven. A. S. 
AGLEN, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. 450 pp., with Maps, 4s. 6d. 

AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. By Anprew J. 
Hersertson, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Assistant-Reader in Geography at 
University of Oxford. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, numerous Dia- 
rams and Photographs of Relief Maps, and several hundred magnificent 
llustrations. Large gto (about r2 by ro inches), ss. 

AFRIOA AS SEEN BY ITS EXPLORHRS, Containing Extracts 
from the Writings of more than Fifty Explorers, from the time of Herodotus to 
the present day. Edited by E. J. Wain, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 

LBS FRANCAIS BN MÉNAGH. By JertaS.Worrr. Withnumerous 
Illustrations.> Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. An entirely original book, teachi 
the ordinary conversation of family life in France by a series of bright an 
entertaining scenes. 


SIMPLE FRENCH STORIES. 

An E Ard Series of easy Texts, with Notes and Vocabulary, prepared under 
the General Editorship of Mr. L. Von GLEHN, Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors 
School. Price of each Volume, gd. 

UNE DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By JuLEs Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Evovarp LABOULAYE. 

LA PETITH SOURIS GRISE; and HISTOIRE DH ROSETTB. 
By Madame De SÉGun. 

MONSIBUR LE VENT ET MADAMB LA PLUIH. By Pavl pz 


1s S . . . 
Musser Others in preparation. 


GERMAN WITHOUT THARS. An Edition in German of Mrs. Hucn 
BeLL's “French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Book I. now ready. 
LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with Exercises 
and Vocabulary, forming a complete Introductory Manual of the Language. By 
L. Innes LuMsoEN, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

A FIRST GEOMHETRY BOOK. A simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery. By J. G. HAwitr TON, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry 
at the Froebel Educational Institute, and F. KETTLE, B.A., Headmaster of 
pham High School for Boys. Cloth, :s.; Answers (to Teacher's order 
only), 6d. 

THH ÀLEMENTS OF HUOCLID. Books I.-VI. By R. LACHLAN, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proofs, 
Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of Riders 
and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d 

The following separate editions are also issued :— Book I. Cloth, ıs. Books 
I. and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I. II., and III. Cloth, zs. 6d. 
Books III. and IV. Cloth, -. Books I.-IV. Cloth, 3s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. By R. Lacutan, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown vo, cloth, with or without 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 
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PART Vil. NOW READY. 


METHUEN’S HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


Every schoolmaster should take in the finely illustrated History of the Boer War 
which Messrs. Methuen are publishing in Fortnightly Parts of 4o pages, price 
One Shilling each. There is, and there will be, nothing like it. 

. 1$ finely printed in large, clear type. The narrative is accurate and spirited, 
and the price is low. Assuming that a volume extends to about 400 pages, you will 
buy a magnificent and timely book for TEN SHILLINGS. 


o. : A REAL HISTORY. 

, This is a real history—a real book. It is written in the spirit of the great military 
historians, and it is not mere popular clap-trap. The war deserves a fine history, 
and it has found one. It throws light on what has been obscure, explains all the 
difficulties and disasters, and the wbole story of the coinplicated operations stands 


forth, clear and enthralling. 
A NOBLE BOOK. 

When complete, *' The History of the Boer War" will be a noble book, worthy of 
a place in every household, on the shelves of the artisan and in the library of the 
rich. The best time to buy is now. 

. A STIRRING NARRATIVE. 

Every battle is d@scribed in full detail, the heroic deeds of our soldiers, the 
dramatic incidents of every siege and skirmish, the terror, the pathos, and the glory 
—all are portrayed with a skilful pen in this stirring narrative. 

MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Eag> part contains a wealth of full-page and smaller illustrations, portraits, and 
sketches. An admirable plan of every battle is also given. The book will contain 
hundreds of magnificent illustrations. 

RE THE BEST HISTORY. 

No other book is likely to approach this in its general beauty, and in the quality 
and interest and accuracy of its letterpress. Every one has now the opportunity of 
buying a splendid book in easy instalments. Send to the publishers for a prospectus. 
They will send you a copy of Part II. or LI., post free, for one shilling, and, if you 
like it, you must order the other parts tbrough your bookseller or newsagent. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Carpentry and Joinery. ByF.C WEBBER. With numerous 


ustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


" It has the marks of practical knowledge set forth by a practical teacher."— 
Guardian, 


Practical Mechanics. By Sipngy H. WELLS. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
cn the AT College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. 

n 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry. By W. Frencu, M.A. Part I. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. By CLARE HILL. 


With numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Hducational Reform: the Task of the Board of 
Education. By Fasian Wark. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

General Hlementary Science. By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc., 
and V. A. MuNpELLA. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(Wethuen's Science Primers. 

A Constitutional and Political History of Rome. 
By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
CE "opo ir Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c., &c. 

vo, 7s. 6d. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 


EowaRp Ginson. Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 


vana Seven Volumes, demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


‘The concluding Volume of this Edition. 

The Scientific Study of Scenery. By J. E. Marr, Fellow 
of St. Jonn's College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

i An elementary treatise on geomorphology—the study of the earth's outward forms. 

It is for the use of students of physical geography and geology, and will also be highly 

interesting to the general reader. 

A Class Book of Dictation Passages for the Use of 
Middle and Higher Forms. By the Rev. W. WiLLiAMsON. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A Short Story of English Literature. By Emma S. 
MELLows. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail and contains 3 considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. f 
The Metric System. By Léon DzLsos. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

: ES theoretical and practical guide for use in elementary schools and by the general 

A Short History of Rome. ByJ. WELLs, M.A., Fellow and 
AUR Wadham College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. Second Edition. Crown 

bi An original work, written on an original plan and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. —S peaker. 

Passages for Unseen Translation. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and A. M. Cook, M.A., late Scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant-Masters at St. Paul's School. Crown 

"O, 38. 6d. 


“ A capital selection, and of more variety and value than such books usually are." 
—A thencin. 


Commercial Law. By W. DovcLas EbwARDs, LL.B. Crown 


8vo, 2s. [Commercial Series. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY * THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS"? 


R. BELL’S leaflet with the above title, which was origin- 
ally drawn up by him for his Marlborough staff, 
distributed privately at the Headmasters’ Conference last 
December, and afterwards reprinted, with his permission, and 
circulated among public schools by the Committee of the 
H.M.C., set the ball rolling which has, so to speak, been kept 
on the bound by the School H’orld. In the March number, 
three masters and one mistress have, at the editor's invitation, 
expressed their views on the questions raised in Mr. Bell's paper. 
None of them * presumes to criticize" ; but in the points they 
* wish to emphasize," and the riders they venture to append, a 
considerable divergence of view is revealed. As the editor asks 
for further contributions, and hopes that teachers will give their 
particular experiences and schemes of work, we may expect new 
difficulties to be raised and possibly some new lights to be 
thrown on this much vexed question; but it may clear the 
ground to sum up the discussion as far as it has gone, and 
point out what all teachers hold in common and where their 
views diverge. 

All are agreed that the three branches into which English 
naturally falls—grammar, composition, and literature—should 
all be pursued ; the question is in what proportions, and how 
far independently of each other and of other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

I. On grammar Dr. Gow lays more stress than Mr. Bell. 
He makes the important suggestion that it should include 
phonetics. Analysis, too, he would teach with great care. 
Herein he dissents from Mr. Howson, who thinks that this part 
of grammar teaching should have been mastered at the prepar- 
atory school. “It is a mistake, and a common mistake, to 
devote too much time to this somewhat arid labour. It is easy 
to make a fetish of ingenious subdichotomy till English sen- 
tences are converted into a series of water-tight compartments, 
each labelled with a forbidding name." Either view expresses 
a partia! truth, but Dr. Gow's seems to us nearer the mark. 
Analysis, except of the most rudimentary kind, is not food for 
infants. What preparatory-school boy, for instance, is capable 
of analyzing a comparatively simple sentence like “To be or 
not to be, that is the question”? Again we agree with Dr. 
Gow, as against Mr. Bell, that, English grammar (may be so 
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taught as to assist inlearning foreign languages. À comparative 
study of grammar is not only more profitable, but, in fact, easier 
and more entertaining, than the study of English as an isolated 
language. “The more the merrier,” “to be brief,” “ returning 
were as tedious as go o’er,” “let us love one another”—such 
puzzles are all simplified, if not solved, if we can compare the 
French or German or Latin equivalent. 

This brings us to another moot point—Should the grammar 
lesson be founded on the reader or separately pursued? Mr. 
Bell would exclude all reference to grammar in studying English 
classics, but admit it in lessons on his proposed book of selec- 
tions. Dr. Gow rejects this as a weak compromise. Such 
grammar teaching would be both too much and too little—* too 
much for the enjoyment of the selections, too little for the proper 
treatment of the grammar itself? Here again the truth seems 
to us to lie half way, but more on Dr. Gow’s side than Mr. 
Bells. To intersperse grammar questions when reading the 
murder scene in “ Macbeth,” or Wordsworth’s “ Ode on Immor- 
tality,” is, indeed, to peep and botanize upon one’s mother’s 
grave; but, if the two parts of the lesson are kept wholly 
distinct, we see no just cause why even Shakespeare should not 
be used as the material for parsing and analysis; and, as Dr. 
Gow pertinently remarks, grammatical notes are as indispens- 
able for Shakespeare as for Horace. Such study is surely 
implied in Dr. Arnold’s ideal Shakespeare lesson—to dwell on 
him line by line and word by word, and so to get all his pictures 
and thoughts leisurely into one’s mind ; to steep oneself, as it 
were, in his atmosphere of brilliancy. 

II. On composition there is not much to be said, or, rather, 
the subject is in so tentative a stage, and requires such full and 
careful handling, that the School World contributors have 
declined, in the limits assigned, to face it. ‘ Essay-writing,” 
Miss Lumby tells us, “will be seriously begun in the fourth 
form" (a somewhat vague connotation). “ For this,’ she con- 
tinues, ‘‘the materials must be, to some extent, supplied at first 
by the teacher.” Mr. Howson is more definite. He would 
start composition in the lowest form, in the shape of the re- 
production of a story read aloud to the class. For the essay 
proper he would give ample assistance, not only in the way of 
materials, but “by suggesting lines of thought, method of 
treatment, arrangement of matter.” He would insist on three 
or four essays a term, excluding one set at each terminal 
examination. This seems to us a very meagre allowance. 
What would the classical master say to three or four Latin 
proses ina term? One other observation occurs to us. The 
reproduction need not be confined to stories, and may, mutatis 
mutandis, be profitably continued almost up to the highest form.* 

III. Literature.— Mr. Bell’s proposed series of graduated 
reading-books finds little favour. “English literature," says 
Mr. Howson, “should never be taken in snippets, but always in 
masses." * [n reading books of selections," says Mr. Battersby, 
* boys are not kept in touch with any one author long enough 
to acquire something of his method and style.” On another 
point Dr. Gow dissents from Mr. Bell. “I would choose poetry 
rather than prose, and difficult poetry rather than easy? On 
both these points we incline to agree with the dissentient. Not 
only in English, but in foreign languages, our experience is that 
boys take much more kindly to a continuous work than to 
extracts. Again, we must take account of our tools, and con- 
sider the frailty of masters. It is infinitely easier to give an 
effective lesson from a difficult than from an easy author. If 
we could secure R. L. Stevensons for masters, we freely admit 
that Bunyan, or Swift, or Goldsmith might furnish more profit- 
able materials than Chaucer, or Shakespeare, or Tennyson ; but, 
as things are, it is an enormous pull for the ordinary master to 
be able to exact preparation, to convince the most conceited 


* The present writer may give, in illustration, a recent personal 
experience. With a modern sixth form he tried reading out two 
of M. Arnold's poems, the ‘‘ Epilogue to Laocoón" and *'* Rugby 
Chapel," and requiring the substance of the poems to be reproduced. 
Though the readings were accompanied by brief fro/egomena, the 
results, as regards the majority of the form, were, to use a mild term, 
depressing. Only one in five had, in the first instance, clearly grasped 
the differentia of the three arts; and, in the second case, at least half 
the form thought tbat Matthew Arnold was describing some Alpine 
experience. The rapid and marked improvement in subsequent exer- 
cises of the same kind was most encouraging. On the fifth trial, the 
substance of the introductory paragraphs of Mill's *' Representative 
Government " was satisfactorily given by three-fourths of the form. 


boy that he does not know his own language, that he cannot 
* chance? a lesson in Shakespeare any more than he can a 
lesson in Sophocles. It is hardly necessary to guard ourselves 
by adding that we abominate, as fervently as Mr. Bell, the 
barren philology, fostered by Clarendon Press editions and 
Local Examinations, which used to do duty for English literature. 
There is no need doubly to slay the slain. This brings us to 
another point that is not raised by Mr. Bell—Should English 
literature be taught by classes or by sets? Mr. Battersby is 
strong in favour of the specialist. He holds that this province 
should be organized and directed by a special English master, 
just as, mathematics are in most public schools. With this 
view Mr. Howson agrees, except as regards the lowest forms of 
the school. The circumstances of schools differ so widely that 
the attempt to lay down any general rule would be futile. All 
that is possible is to indicate guiding principles. On the one 
hand, we know from experience the stimulus that can be given 
to the highest forms by a lecturer who is himself a man of 
letters and, at the same time, a competent schoolmaster, able 
both to exact work and to test work. On the other hand, we 
have noticed the ill effects, especially upon modern sides, of 
teaching almost exclusively by sets, so that the form becomes a 
merely nominal unit, and the form- master sees his form collect- 
ively perhaps only twice a week. To the form-master, we hold, 
should be entrusted, at any rate, the English essay, the subject 
of which should, as a rule, be connected with the current work, 
whether history, or literature, or science, and which affords tbe 
best common measure for estimating the capacity and progress 
of each member of the form. 

We have reached the end of our tether, though we are con- 
scious of having touched only the fringe of this wide-reaching 
subject. Thus a passing observation of Mr. Howson’s—“ I have 
always thought that it [English literature] ought to be studied 
gari passu with the English history teaching "—would require a 
separate article to discuss it in all its bearings. Again, the 
encouragement of voluntary or truant reading, as it has been 
called, is too wide a theme to be dismissed in a parting para- 
graph. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Educational Aims and Methods. | Lectures and Addresses 
by Sir JosHUA FITCH. (Price 5s. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

“Lectures on Teaching" has become a standard text-book 
on pedagogics. The present volüme is a kind of supplement 
or appendix. More miscellaneous and less systematic than the 
former, *it deals with some aspects of educational work to 
which my own attention, during a long official life, has been 
specially directed . . . the borderland which separates the 
corporate life of a school from the larger life of the family and 
the community." Instead of attempting to define Sir Joshua 
Fitch's position as an educational reformer, and apprise his 
merits as a writer (we hope to have other volumes from his 
pen), we prefer to take the lectures seriatim, and jot down the 
rough notes which a first perusal has suggested. 

The first lecture, * Methods of Instruction as Illustrated in 
the Bible,” is, perhaps, the most original in the book. R. G. 
Moulton has instructed us how the Bible should be studied as 
literature, and of Bible lessons there is no end; but this 1s, 
as far as we are aware, the first systematic attempt to extract 
from the Bible methods of pedagogy. ' Yet it is a priori 
probable that most perfect moral teaching of a primitive race 
will serve as a model for the secular instruction of childhood. 
When we say that Sir Joshua reminds us of “the little parson 
in a bob wig,” we are paying a high compliment to his style. 
It strikes us as somewhat fanciful to dwell at such length on 
the reduplication in Hebrew poetry in order to enforce the 
need of reiteration in different words. No competent critic 
now believes that Moses wrote Deuteronomy or that Solomon 
is the author of the Proverbs. 

The second lecture, on “ Socrates and his Methods of Teach- 
ing,” is a well worn theme, and suggests nothing but a few 
criticisms, mostly verbal. The daiuwy of Socrates is a misnomer, 
and the datuduoyv cannot be resolved into conscience. “Jupiter 
Olympus ” (szc) is an obvious misprint, and-* this whole earth is 
the grave of illustrious men" is, a. misrendering.) (It is hardly 
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true to say that “the Athenian citizen could not read or write.” 
Aristophanes makes the man in the street say : * I'm an ignorant 
fellow and hardly know my letters.” Something has gone wrong 
with the quotation from Aristotle on page 62 (apparently from 
« Ethics? VI. xiii. 3) ; as it stands, it will not construe. “A 
copious vocabulary is a storehouse of thoughts "—a very doubt- 
ful proposition ; it may be as worthless as a bundle of French 
assignats. “Conversation would seldom be needed for the 
discussion of facts in physical science”—that is not the view 
of Prof. Miall. 

Lecture III., “The Evolution of Character,” treats of the 
bearings of Darwinism on education. A most suggestive essay, 
and provocative of discussion, from which we must here refrain. 
Only one omission must be noted—the name of Weismann is 
conspicuously absent. “It is certain that men’s powers and 
faculties may, by due cultivation, be strengthened and trans- 
mitted to posterity "—Weismann and all the leading English 
physiologists would deny the transmission, or, at least, maintain 
that it has not been proved. Lecture IV., on * The Training of 
the Reason,” satisfies us less. Sir Joshua is essentially a man 
of letters, and, though he treats science with perfect courtesy and 
consideration, he has only a bowing acquaintance with her. 
We should be sorry to see astronomy and meteorology intro- 
duced into the regular school course. The former, at any rate, 
affords little scope for observation and experiment, and cannot 
be carried far without the higher mathematics. The proof of 
the rule for finding the G.C.M. is a bad instance of reasoning. 
* [f one number measure another, it must measure all multiples 
of that other. For, if 3 is a measure of 6, it must be a measure 
of any number of 6's" Surely this is Bacon's “ per enumera- 
tionem simplicem." The specimen of an inductive exercise in 
verbal analysis seems to us equally faulty. Pupils are asked to 
give instances of words ending in -/on, and are led to the con- 
clusion that all such words are abstract nouns and derived from 
verbs. But suppose “ lotion,” “ bastion ” had appeared in the list ! 
And there is the graver objection that this is really a lesson in 
logic, not in grammar, and beyond the capacity of a child who, 
we gather from the context, has not yet begun Latin. Even 
children of a larger growth might be puzzled to decide whether 
such words as “ light,” * climate," “heresy” are abstract nouns. 

We have incidentally a wise caution against child study, 
which seems in America to have run statistically mad, and the 
data of which must be received with as much caution as those 
of the Psychical Society. Lecture V., * Hand Work v. Head 
Work,” gives, inzer alia, lucid descriptions of some French and 
Belgian technical schools (the account of the Ecole Modèle at 
Brussels must, we fear, be turned into the past tense), and 
pays a remarkable testimony to the beneficent results of 
introducing kindergarten methods into English infant schools. 
In his * Lectures on Teaching," Sir Joshua was much more 
guarded in his approval. 

* Endowments and their Influence on Education" (Lec- 
ture Vl.)isa subject that Sir Joshua has had special oppor- 
tunities of studying, having served on the Endowed Schools 
Commission, and had a hand in many of the chief recent 
foundations. He is an uncompromising advocate of State 
control, and he shows, as in the instance of Sir Josiah Mason, 
that the prospect of such control will not dry up charity at its 
source. To the instances of illiberal and mischievous regula- 
tions ordained by pious founders, such as Edward Colston 
and Stephen Girard, he might have added those of Thomas 
Holloway, who, in his draft scheme, ordained that no doctor, 
lawyer, or minister of religion should be appointed on the 
governing body of Holloway College. 

“ Ascham ” (Lecture VII.) serves as the central figure in a 
graphic picture of the schools of the Renaissance, illustrated by 
some telling quotations from school statistics —historical docu- 
ments of the highest value, and not easily accessible. The 

art of sixteenth-century education worthy to survive is, accord- 
ing to Sir Joshua, the systematic study of language. Greek 
for the mass he would let go by the board, and preserve Latin, 
substituting for Greek one modern language. We are prepared, 
in gambling phrase, to “ go one better,” and suggest that for 
boys whose education ends at fifteen or sixteen one foreign 
language must suffice, and this language should be French or 
German. 

One or two “readers queries” to end. “The Founder of 
Christianity spoke a dialect of Greek,” “the Septuagint was one 
of the earliest tasks of the Christian fathers" are both of them 


unverified statements. “ Profound spiritual enthusiasm " is not 
the temper generally attributed to Erasmus (see his latest 
biographer, Dr. Emerton). The Grammar School of Louth no 
more “produced the poet Tennyson” than Eton produced 
Shelley and Swinburne, or Westminster produced Cowper. 
Leach’s “ English Schools at the Reformation” is quoted with 
approval; but his conclusions as to Edwardian foundations 
(page 231) and “ free” schools (page 239) are set at naught. 
(To be continued.) 


Hamlet in Iceland: being the Icelandic Romantic Ambales 
Saga. Edited and translated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. (Price 15s. net. D. Nutt.) 

“ Hamlet,” the finest play of the first of play-writers, has for 
generations been a subject of keen and enthusiastic study; and 
various attempts have been made to trace to its ultimate source 
the rugged, half-barbarous folk-tale on which the play is 
founded. The ordinary student of Shakespeare has no need to go 
beyond the Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus, parts of whose 
work were translated in Belleforest’s “ Histoires Tragiques,” 
whence, more or less directly, the tale of Hamlet came into the 
hands of the mighty alchemist of story-matter. But deeper 
investigators have sought to get to the back of Saxo himself, 
and to find the origin of the hero-tale which he has dressed up 
as history. The book before us is a contribution to this inves:i- 
gation. Its aim, however, is rather to render accessible certain 
materials for the inquiry than to make a complete study of the 
question. It is not, therefore, a book for the “ general reader"; 
and its writing and publication would probably prove a thank- 
less extravagance unless, as is to be sincerely hoped, its con- 
nexion with the magic name of Shakespeare bring it within the 
purview of Shakespearean collectors, who are now apparently 
numerous enough to make a market for any work which 
can possibly come under the bibliographical heading of 

* Shakespeare." The book offers, as its main portion, the Ice- 

landic text, with English translation facing, of the * Ambales 

Saga," a curious compilation dating no further back than the 

sixteenth or even seventeenth century, and full of imitatious and 

reminiscences of the romances of Charlemagne and King 

Arthur, and even of the story of Tamberlaine. “The value of 

the text depends mainly on the possibility tbat, more especially 

in the earlier cbapters, there may still be found elements be- 

longing to the pre-Saxo Hamlet legend " (Introd., page Ixiv.). 

For the chief part of the saea the compiler is simply indebted 

to Saxo himself ; or rather to some epitome of him, in which 

the name Amlethus, through the form Amblethus, had become 

Ambales. There are, however, many divergences from Saxo ; 

and among them is the introduction of an elder brother of the 

hero, who, not disguising his anger at his father's murder, was 
also slain ; while Ambales saved his life by pretending indif- 
ference and folly. This point brings the story into a striking 
resemblance to the tale of Brutus; and Mr. Gollancz shows 
that even in the sixteenth century the likeness of the two stories 
was recognized ; and therefore it is quite possible that the com- 
piler of the “ Ambales Saga” wittingly copied the incident from 
the Brutus story; even as Saxo himself had “recognized the 
kinship of the two stories, and added to their common traits” 

(Introd., page xxxiv.). There are many points of interest in this 

comparison: among others the fact that, as “ Brutus" meant 

“stupid” or * dull," so, at all events in after times, a»t/ode meant 

“an idiot”; and Dr. Detter “has even gone so far as to maintain 

that the Hamlet story is nothing more than a Northern trans- 

formation of the Brutus story, and the name ”—Amloði—“ a 

translation of the Latin Brutus, #.¢., the dullard” (72;7.). But 

for the discussion of these questions, and many other most 
interesting connexions, we must refer our readers to Mr. Gol- 
lancz’s own pages. The matter, in all its ramifications, 1s 
too wide to be condensed here. Mr. Gollancz has, perhaps, too 
much of the modern tendency to state many views and suggest 
many questions, and leave them all equally undecided. But 
there is no question of the great interest of the points raised ; 
even if the imperfectly balanced mind sighs for a rather more 
decided lead. The earliest mention of the name Amlóða 

(Hamlet) occurs in a quotation by Snorri Sturlason from a 

tenth-century poet adventurer, Snaebjórn, who speaks of * Ham- 

let’s meal,” Ze, the seashore sand ; and the editors of the 

* Corpus Poeticum Boreale” (11. 571) append a note to this, in 

which they take for granted that Hamlet is here referred to as 

an “ocean giant" ; and one of them, Prof. York Powell, treats the 
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same inference as certain in his notes to the translation of Saxo- 
Grammaticus in the “Folk Lore Society’s Series” (page 402). 
Is not another inference possible, viz., that the tale of Hamlet— 
in which this conceit is introduced (z/z4., page 109)—was current 
in Snaebjórn's time, and that when he refers to the sand as 
* Hamlet's meal” he merely means * that which Hamlet called 
‘meal’ "? 

As a specimen of the *Ambales Saga” itself, and of Mr. 
Gollancz's translation, we give tthe episode of the vengeance 


(pages 165-169) :— 


The evening before the eighth day of Yule Ambales brought his 
ship into the harbour, but he did not moor his vessel there. He went 
alone a-land, wearing a disguising raiment, the very garment he had 
formerly worn in Cimbria. He had ordered his men to put off from 
the land at such a distance that they might not be seen; they were to 
come to him again when two nights had been passed. On the evening 
of the eighth day Ambales made for the hall; he wore over his clothes 
the cloak that Drafn had given him ; he had silken raiment beneath ; 
on his head he had a grotesque mask, after the fashion of the fools of 
the time. He went straight to the kennel where he had aforetime 
stored his spits, and he took them all out, and put them into a leathern 
bag, which he tied up so that none might be lost. Then he loitered 
about until he deemed the proper time had come for him to enter the 
hall. The doorkeepers suffered him to enter, but, though he himself 
passed in, the load needed more room than the doorway would allow ; 
then he twisted the rope around his waist and tugged at it with all his 
might, and at last the load was got through ; and when he was well 
within he stumbled upon the floor, and gave himself a nasty fall; and 
thereat there arose great glee in the hall, and men said 'twas good 
sport, and had come at the right moment. The fool then made vain 
efforts to get upon his feet again, and staggered with his load up the 
hall, so that at last he got it beneath the table of the king : no one 
paid any heed thereto, nor had suspicion that it meant more than they 
saw. And then, like an ape, he began all sorts of antics, and disported 
himself strangely, and there was great glee at his pranks, and they gave 
him good choice of meat and drink. And so he went on unceasingly, 
but at last he took rest beneath the benches of the hall. Nor was he 
idle there ; stealthily he drew the robes of those who sat on the benches 
down through the holes, and pinned them to the other side with his 
spits. He did not stay there long, but came forth again and made 
sport for them with his fool's tricks. And soon all were so besotted 
that they were beside themselves with drunkenness and with mirth. 
When the night was far advanced, the fool made his way to Queen 
Amba and threw a bundle into her lap; she started thereat and turned 
red, and flung it to Gamaliel, who undid it and found therein a letter 
which he read in the ears of the queen ; and then she saw what was 
toward, and she fell a-weeping, and asked leave to go away, and bade 
Queen Leta go with her ; and so they passed out of the hall, and with 
them all the Christians who were there; but the fool went on with his 
pranks, so as to turn their minds from the departure of the queen ; and 
when he was nigh bringing his sport to an end, their guest suddenly 
turned to Gamaliel, and gently carried him in his arms out of the hall, 
and slammed the door to, and, even as he leapt over the threshold, 
flames burst forth from a bundle which lay there, and the hall was soon 
all ablaze, and those who would have fled were pinned fast to their 
seats, and there was great whooping and lamentation, and the hall and 
all the people therein were burnt : both the kings, and two sons of the 
King of Spain, lost their lives there, and some two thousand men 

sides, 


_ If Mr. Gollancz has not brought out much that is new in his 
introduction, or supplemented to any great extent the informa- 
tion already available to English readers in the works of Prof. 
York Powell and others, he has, at least, earned the gratitude 
of scholars by printing for the first time the full text of this 
curious saga, as well as a number of allied and elucidatory 
documents, which are given in the introduction and appendix. 


“ Foreign Statesmen.”—Cosimo de’? Medici. By K. DOROTHEA 
EWART, late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 
(Macmillan.) 

Familiar as the main facts of the life and policy of Cosimo 
de' Medici may be to many of our readers, they present points 
of interest which are matters of debate among specialists. No 
English scholar is more capable of dealing with these points 
than the author of this valuable little book. Mrs. Vernon 
(Miss Ewart) is to be congratulated on her successful attempt 
to set forth the results of her work in a readable form. 
Her volume will interest and enlighten readers who have little 
previous knowledge, and will be recognized by those who have 
studied Florentine history with some care as a scholarly mono- 
graph. She will, we hope, pardon us for noting one or two 


trifling blemishes. Here and there her facts are a little too 
closely packed, and some or them might with advantage give 
place to more general statements ; a brighter mode of writing 
would make her work more attractive ; she should not speak of 
“conjuring up a Frankenstein”; and would do well to avoid 
the ungrammatical affectation, introduced by J. R. Green, of 
making people “laugh” their remarks. Turning to more 
serious things, we are much pleased with her sketches of the 
Florentine constitution and of the rule of the oligarchy which 
succeeded to the power held by the “ Parte Guelfa" in earlier 
days. Strong as the oligarchy for a time was, its strength was 
undermined by the jealousies and intrigues of its own members, 
and by the discontent aroused by its policy of exclusion. A 
difference as regards foreign policy split it into two main divi- 
sions, and the expenses of war made the inequalities in taxation 
so grievous that the Government was forced to introduce re- 
forms, which alienated some of its own adherents without 
gaining public confidence. The leader of the oligarchy, 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi, seemed to have secured the triumph of 
his party by the banishment of Cosimo, but he failed to per- 
ceive that his only chance of permanent success lay in his 
securing the control of the official Government. He tried, our 
author well says, “to act according to the constitution and obey 
the laws," and thus gave the official Government a partial free- 
dom from dependence on his party, which it used “to destroy 
the domination of his party altogether." He thought that he 
could maintain an unpopular system by constitutional means, 
and his mistake ended in his own banishment, in the overthrow 
of the “ Ottimati," and in the triumphal return of Cosimo. 

It is true that after Cosimo's return Florence was still ruled 
by an oligarchy, but the Medicean party was different from the 
party which it displaced, for it was strong enough to be able to 
avoid the system of exclusion which had, in no small degree, 
led to the fall of its predecessors. Full justice is done here to 
the genius displayed by Cosimo in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Deserting “mere opportunism,” he adopted the “ con- 
structive policy" of creating a balance of power in Italy as a 
means, at once, of preserving the independence of the Florentine 
State and securing his own power in it. The turning point in 
this policy was his abandonment of the Venetian alliance, and 
his support of the claim of Sforza on Milan. This change pre- 
sented great difficulties both at home and abroad, and its accom- 
plishment is a convincing proof of Cosimo's extraordinary skill 
and patience. By laying before English readers in the current 
number of the English Historical Review some of the results of 
Professor Pellegrini’s researches among the archives of Florence, 
which have been published since the appearance of her book, 
Mrs. Vernon has herself afforded opportunity for criticizing cer- 
tain statements in her account of Cosimo's domestic policy. We 
learn that we can no longer trust, as she has done, Machiavelli's 
assertion that Cosimo's power was maintained by adopting the 
abnormal contrivance of vesting the election to the Signories in 
the Accoppiatori, and that, with the exception of a short period, 
the constitutional method of election was not * very seriously 
interfered with until the Parliament of 1458.” This book repre- 
sents the opinion on this subject generally, and, indeed, so far 
as we know, universally held at the time it was written ; and it 
is, with this exception, a trustworthy guide. But the exception 
is of first-rate importance, for, as Mrs. Vernon asks in her in- 
teresting article, if this was so, how did Cosimo establish his 
power? And this leads to another question: What was the 
nature of the power which he aimed at? Did he seek to found 
a princely house, or simply an oligarchy in which his house 
should play a distinguished part? These are questions which 
Mrs. Vernon will, we hope, discuss in another edition of her 
excellent book. On one point of special interest, the attitude 
of Neri Capponi towards Cosimo and his foreign policy, 
Professor Pellegrini has confirmed the view she has taken here, 
stating it, perhaps, rather more decidedly than she has done. 
Her picture of Cosimo as a man is thoroughly well drawn, and 
she has a sufficient and readable chapter on his patronage of 
science and art. 


A Short History of the Church in Great Britain. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow and Precentor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. (Rivingtons.) 

To have undertaken to deal with so large a subject in so 
small a book argues courage on Mr./Hutton's- part ; to have 
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made his book readable, as it certainly is, proves that he did 
not overrate his powers of selection and compression. So 
rapid a survey must necessarily pass over much that is 
important; but Mr. Hutton, nevertheless, takes note of a vast 
amount of matters. He presents us with a pleasant and easily 
written narrative of the history of the Church in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, from the earliest times to the present 
day. Less attractive than Wakeman’s “Introduction to the 
History of the Church of England,” his book will be more use- 
ful to the young student, for it gives him facts rather than general 
aspects. And, many as the facts are which are recorded in it, 
there is little sign of close packing. It must not, however, be 
regarded asa scholarly work, nor as one of original thought 
or treatment. Like a vast number of books which proceed from 
Oxford, that fertile mother of hand-books, it is a well composed 
compendium, which may be used for examination purposes. 
Unfortunately, it has been written either hastily or without 
sufficient familiarity with all parts of its far-stretching subject 
to save the writer from errors. Passing by such disputable 
assertionsasthat St. Augustinelanded at Richborough,that British 
monasteries were tribes of priests—how can a monasterium 
be a tribe ?—and that Glastonbury was the oldest of all British 
monasteries, we may observe that .Ethelwulf’s donation, though 
it may indicate a sense that a tenth part of a man's 
possessions should be regarded as sacred, does not recognize a 
“national” duty to pay tithes. It was certainly not Alfred's 
step-mother who encouraged him to learn to read, nor was 
the Book of Orosius which he translated a treatise on geo- 
graphy, but a history, a sufficiently famous book, both as the 
first history written by a Christian and as undertaken with the 
approval of St. Augustine of Hippo. Ælfric the Grammarian 
was not Abbot of Abingdon; he was Abbot first of Cerne, 
and later of Ensham, near Oxford. Common as his name was 
in his day, it was not borne by any Abbot of Abingdon, and 
itis hard to see how Mr. Hutton arrived at his blunder. Sur- 
prising, too, it seems to us that, in spite of all we know to the 
contrary, /Elfric's ecclesiastical and theological ideas, largely 
borrowed, as they were, from foreign sources, should be said to 
represent the teaching of the English Church. 

Mr. Hutton should not speak of Harold's foundation at 
Waltham as expressing a new idea ; he must know that there 
were canons in England before that time. Again, we cannot 
agree that the employment of bishops and clerks in temporal 
affairs tended to raise the standard of morality ; that the pro- 
ceedings of a clerical finance minister, for instance, taught 
"honesty in money matters" ; that men were treated more 
fairly by Ranulf Flambard and Ralph, the Chancellor of 
Henry 1., than they would have been by lay officers. It is 
Strange to find Becket’s father described as a merchant of 
Caen ; and stranger still, to any one who knows a little about 
the history of the English Church, to be told that Savaric, con- 
secrated Bishop of Bath in 1192, tried “to substitute canons for 
monks” at Wells. How, in the world, did Savaric manage to 
find monks at Wells, which from its foundation as a cathedral 
was a purely secular church? Mr. Hutton, however, seems 
Shaky as to the difference between monastic and secular 
churches, for, when writing on the suppression of the monas- 
teries, he actually refers to the “ Visitations of Southwell” as a 
proof of the serious offences of monks. Now, Southwell 
Minster was, as it still is, a secular church, and the sins and 
irregularities of its vicars-choral have no more to do with the 
condition of monasticism in England than they have with the 
condition of the University of Oxford. The notices of the 
friars are generally satisfactory, but Archbishop Robert Kil- 
wardby, at one time provincial of the Dominicans, should not 
be described as a Franciscan. In dealing with the Reformation 
period, Mr. Hutton seems to attribute too large a share in the 
ecclesiastical changes of the reign of Henry VIII. to popular 
feeling ; it was not because Henry was supported by his people 
that he was able to effect these changes, but because he was his 
peoples master. Later on, Mr. Hutton shows far greater 
acquaintance with his subject than when writing of medieval 
times, and his account of the Church under the Stewarts leaves 
little to be desired. His little book is written in a temperate 
and catholic spirit, but until the earlier part, at least, has under- 
gone a thorough revision we cannot cordially commend it. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
(7/4 X 5 in., pp. xii., 368; price 6s. Edward Arnold.) 

In order to avoid all supposition of rivalry with the volume 
by the Lambs—a book, in our opinion, very much over-rated, 
and owing but little to Charles Lamb—Mr. Quiller-Couch has 
restricted himself to tbe historical plays—two Roinan and six 
English. As he himself tells us, he was met at the outset by 
a grave difficulty. If we transform one of the comedies— 
“Twelfth Night,” for instance—into a prose narrative, we get 
a pretty romantic tale, novel to the children for whom the book 
is meant. If we do this to an historical play, we get back to 
history —history as known to Shakespeare, or modified by him 
for stage purposes—and this narrative is either already known 
to the children in their text-books or clashes with that previous 
knowledge. But, after all, as Mr. Quiller-Couch sees, there is 
this difference between an historical play and history—in the 
latter the narrative of events is the chief thing ; it is not so in 
the former. In the play the chief thing is the delineation of 
character. So he determines to tell his tales in such a way 
that character shall be the most prominent interest —" to keep 
to the story indeed, but to make it a story of men's motives and 
feelings, as well as of the actual events they gave rise to or 
were derived from," and to lay stress on “the many springs 
of action, often small and subtle ones, by uncovering which 
Shakespeare made history visible So far we are heartily 
with him ; and we may remark, in passing, that, as we should 
expect, he tells his story remarkably well. But Mr. Couch has 
a conscience, and he does not like giving to children Shake- 
speare's inaccuracies ; so, though in general making it a rule 
to follow Shakespeare *so long as he tells his story with 
fairness and justice," he sets to work to correct. Whilst he 
restricts himself to the harmless pastime of substituting 
Decimus for Decius Brutus, we have nothing to say, except to 
express our sincere sympathy with the man who has missed 
the “ pleasure of believing that Shakespeare was always fair 
and just." 

But worse is to follow. Mr. Couch is so ill-informed as to 
the results of Shakespearean study and research that he 
evidently holds it to be merely an amiable weakness on the 
part of Mr. Swinburne alone to disbelieve that Shakespeare 
wrote any considerable part of the plays on “Henry VI? Mr. 
Couch apparently knows that he did ; and it is on the portrait 
of La Pucelle in Part I. that the charge of unfairness and in- 
justice is based. Mr. Couch will have nothing to do with that 
portrait, and substitutes for it one of Joan the saint and heroine 
—and does not see that, by so doing, he throws the whole story 
of the play out of gear; while probably, after all, his own 
legendary Maid, though beautiful as an idea, is no truer to 
history than the wretched travesty of the play. Mr. Couch's 
charity, however, stops at the Maid. In “ Richard I11.”—which 
also is largely by another hand than Shakespeare's—he makes 
the hero as black as he possibly can, and takes no thought of 
fidelity to history and to human nature. Nor does his charity, 
as we have seen, extend to Shakespeare. 

But we have done with fault-finding. Mr. Couch does not 
always cut out everything that is unhistorical—he is too good 
a story-teller himself to do that—and he does, for the most 
part, remember that Shakespeare was not a writer of history, 
but a dramatist who is supposed to have known what he was 
about when constructing his plots. Possibly he even admires 
Shakespeare in spite of his not being always fair and just. (By 
the way, what is the difference between the epithets?) But of 
this we can assure our readers, Mr. Couch tells the stories of 
the plays extremely well, and they need have no fear that 
young people will find them stale and dull. 


“Semitic Series."—Babylonians and Assyrians; Life and 
Customs. By Rev. A. H. SAYCE. (Price ss. Nimmo.) 

The first volume of a “Semitic Series,” the object of which 
“is to present, in brief and compact form, a knowledge of the 
more important facts in the history of this family in a way that 
will be serviceable to students in colleges, Universities, and 
theological seminaries, to the clergy, and to intelligent lay 
readers,” deserves a hearty welcome. The inauguration of 
such an enterprise is significant of the wider recognition which 
is being given to the importance of this branch of study. As 
the general editor (Prof. J. A. Craig, of Michigan) justly re- 
marks in the preface to the series: “Classical, studies no 
longer enjoy a monopoly of attention in the. curricula of our 
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colleges and Universities.” Itis, in fact, more and morẹ plainly 
perceived by scholars that among the early peoples “ who have 
contributed to the ideas inwrought into our present civilization, 
there is none to whom we owe a greater debt than we do to the 
Semitic family.” 

The volume before us exhibits Prof. Sayce at his best. Here 
he is dealing with a subject with which he is thoroughly at 
home. No jarring controversial note disturbs the harmony 
of his well balanced exposition. Every page illustrates the 
authors mastery of details, and his power of presenting them 
in a thoroughly interesting and untechnical manner. 

The range of subjects dealt with is sufficiently comprehen- 
sive. They include not only “ Babylonia and its Inhabitants,” 
“The Family,” “ Manners and Customs,” but also “Education” 
(which, strangely enough, divides a chapter with “ Death”), 
and such subjects as the organization of slavery and free 
labour, trades, land tenure, wages and prices, banking and 
money-lending, “The Government and the Army,” the law, 
letter-writing, religion, and the thorny details concerning, 
“Weights and Measures.” 

Some of the educational details given are peculiarly inter- 
esting. Thus: 

The children [we are told] must have been well taught. This is 
clear from the remarkably good spelling which we find in the private 
letters ; it is seldom that words are misspelt. The language may be 
conversational, or even dialectic, but the words are written correctly. 
The school-books that have survived bear testimony to the attention 
that had been given to improving the educational system. Every 
means was adopted for lessening the labour of the student, and im- 
printing the lesson upon his mind. The cuneiform characters had 

en classified and named ; they had also been arranged according to 
the number and position of the separate wedges of which they con- 
sisied. Dictionaries had been compiled of Sumerian words and ex- 
poo as well as lists of Semitic synonyms. Even grammars had 

een drawn up, in which the grammatical forms of the old language of 
Sumer were interpreted in Semitic Babylonian. There were reading- 
books filled with extracts from the standard literature of the country. 

Weare also told, among other interesting details, that magni- 
fying glasses were used for reading purposes. How far advanced 
the Babylonians were on the path of social development may 
be seen in such matters as the independent and dignified status 
of women, and the fact that polygamy was discouraged and 
cremation universally practised. 

Prof. Sayce has produced a book of fascinating interest. At 
the same time, it is to be regretted that he has practically alto- 
gether dispensed with references to original authorities. In 
consequence, the general reader may sometimes be unable to 
distinguish between what is certain and what is only more or 
less probable. Under the latter classification fall various deduc- 
tions and odtter dicta which the author (in his well known 
manner) expresses in no uncertain way. 

The book forms an attractive and handsome volume, and is 
(on the whole) remarkably free from misprints. Only two or 
three have come to our notice. 


“Handbooks of English Literature."— The Age of Johnson 
(1748-1798). By THOMAS SECCOMBE. (6 x 4% in., pp. 
xxxvii, 366; price 3s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

The writer of this notice must confess to having no natural 
innate love for histories of literature. They are too much like 
distilled books, which, as Bacon tells us, are apt to be, like 
common distilled waters, flashy things. In reading them one 
feels too much that one is reading by deputy ; or that one is 
sitting at a dinner with all the best dishes kept back in the 
kitchen. We remember that reading should make a “ full man,” 
and we find the meal unsatisfying. This has been our too 
frequent experience, so we came to the book whose title appears 
above without much appetite. But the appetite soon came 


‘to us. It was evident that Mr. Seccombe was an admirable 
.chef—quite a cordon bleu. He did not serve you with a menu 
instead of a dinner. No mere catalogues of names and dates 


and tedious lists of nonentities and stillborn books does he 
give. When he deals with a writer he tells you enough to 
enable you to understand his general characteristics and his 
main relations to his contemporaries and to those who came 
before and those who came after him. He does not suppose 
that to tell you the title and date of a book is all he need do ; 
but he endeavours, by a few well chosen remarks, to give you a 
fairly good idea of the general nature of its contents, so that 


you can advance with intelligence and pleasure. He is rarely 
prolix, and writes pleasantly and with excellent judgment and 
taste. Indeed, there is only one place where we feel we are 
being told more than we want to know, and that is where 
Mr. Seccombe deals with the puzzling identity of * Junius." 
The Letters are no longer of any importance, and who the 
writer of them was is of as little value as the answer to a double 
acrostic. Of course, the greatest space is devoted to the greatest 
men—such as Johnson, Cowper, Gibbon, Goldsmith, &c.—the 
fifty years covered by the book containing a surprising number 
of writers of high repute, if not quite of real greatness ; and the 
appreciations of these are given with studied moderation, sound 
judgment, and sympathy. In no instance is this more markedly 
the case than in that of Johnson, whose potent personality is 
apt to unduly influence our estimate of his value as a writer. 
Careful too, and studiously gentle, is what is said of Sterne, 
some of whose characteristics are apt to rouse something other 
than admiration. Sympathetic also, and showing clear insight, 
is the account given of Burns—though we fear we cannot go so 
near to calling him a great poet as Mr. Seccombe does, while at 
the same time we admit fully the quite unique charm of his 
songs and the matchless humour of so many of his other pieces. 
But we are in no mood to break a lance with Mr. Seccombe, 
whose book has given us so much real pleasure. Here and 
there we could have wished for a little more in the way of 
illustrative quotation ; but we see the danger of undyly increasing 
the number of pages. Still, judicious quotation has a great 
charm of its own. We may mention that we are given at the 
end of the book a good “chronological table” and a good 
index. By the way, we think that the full title of Orme's 
History (page 149) should be “The History of the Military 
Transactions of the British in Hindostan" ; but at this moment 
we have no means of certifying this, and it is some years since 
we read the book—from which, by the way, Macaulay borrowed 
(without acknowledgment and almost verġatim) his description 
of the Black Hole tragedy. Certainly in the line quoted from 
* Douglas" (page 203) the punctuation is wrong. The comma 
should be a semicolon ; and part of the next line should be 
given as well so asto make sense. These are the only errata we 
have noticed in addition to the list given by the author himself. 
This book is one of the best of its kind, and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers. 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


The County Scholarship Series of Freehand. and Geometry 
(Griffiths & Farran), by H. W. CLARKE, Art Master, London School 
Board, are adapted for County Council, Science and Art, University 
Local, and College of Preceptors Examinations. Both series are on 
cards, and are good, useful, and convenient. 


McDougall’s Constructive Drawing Charts: Freehand, with Design. 
Classes III. to VII. (Price 8s. per set of twenty-four sheets. 
McDougall.) 

These are fine large charts, of great service in teaching drawing to 
classes. The repeating patterns and designs for borders, &c. are very 
good indeed. The paper, however, is too thin, as the form of the draw- 
ings is too easily interfered with by folding, &c. 


Royal Graduated Drawing Books. (Price 2d. per book. Nelson.) 
These are fouiteen books, adapted to and arranged for the seven 
st andards. The drawings are of good size, well drawn, and well printed. 


The Methodic Memory Map Book, for Putil- Teachers and Scholarship 
Students. By Arthur T. Flux. (Price 1s. Nelson.) 

Having seen this book in use for drawing maps from memory, we 
can unhesitatingly recommend it. The hints are very good, and, except 
as regards hint No. 9, we could wish them more extended. Lines of 
latitude and longitude should not be given ready to hand, but be borne 
in memory, as some examinations require. 


Bacon’s ** Interesting” Drawing Cards are all that the name given 
to the series implies. Youthful draughtsmen will fully appreciate the 
dra wing of fishermen, cyclists, and soldiers, as well as rabbits, pea- 
cocks, and geese. 


The Soft Grey Line Series (Bacon) well deserves recommendation. 
A great feature is the number of applications to design, which are 
treated more attractively than is usual, and will hardly fail to awaken 
a keen interest. They are prepared by Messrs. Frank Steeley and 
B. Trotman. 

Philips Systematic Course of Elementary Drawing and Colouring, 
for Kindergarten, School, and Home. The *“ Victoria Series," by 
Mrs. J. J. FINDLAY, contains six packets at 6d. each, with eight 
coloured plates, all graded and arranged for children between four and 
eight years of age. These cards provide exercises.and designs in straight, 
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vertical, horizontal, oblique, and finally curved and more difficult lines. 
Messrs. Philip issue also the ** Alexandra Series,” by E. ARCHIBALD 
Brown, which roughly takes on where the ** Victoria Series ” leaves off, 
and gives exercises on simple objects and ornament for children 
between six and ten years of age. Both series are arranged with great 
care, and the coloured plates make them very interesting. Mr. J. 
Findlay, in his essay introductory to the two series, justly complains of 
the harm done to children by forcing on technical skill, and ignoring 
interest and spontaneity. We go with him, and would go yet further, 
and urge more frequent use of real objects, which we think should alter- 
nate at least with such exercises as are in these series. Here, too, we 
should like to step aside for a moment and make a suggestion to pub- 
lishing enterprise, viz., the issue of common objects of as varied a nature 
as possible (stuffed birds and animals might supplement the drawings 
of them) in conjunction with drawings of the same, and any directions 
or explanation that may be necessary, only letting it be clear that the 
drawings are not so much for copying as just to show how they should 
be drawn, and also that all copies can but occupy a second place in 
comparison with original drawings. An art master can hardly be ex- 
pected to spend the time and trouble necessary for this dual collection, 
but nevertheless it should be done. Then would drawing copies—of 
which we often feel weary—take their proper position, and perform 
their ee function of helpfulness and subservience to drawing 
from life. That nerveless habit of drawing from drawing copies 
accustoms the pupil to artistic crutches from the outset ; destitute of 
self-reliance, he is content if he produce merely a pretty picture. None 
but masters of experience would credit such pupils’ unwillingness to 
venture upon drawing even the simplest things from life. 

Messrs. Philip & Son also send their Artistic Flower Studies ; price 
Is. 3d.—twelve original designs for brush-work, drawing in coloured 
eM and embroidery. They are prepared and printed with care and 
skill. 

Macmillan's Oficial Drawing Books—twenty of them at 3d. each— 
are arranged in seven standards. They are cheap, and admirably 
suited to their purpose. We will quote a few words from the second 
page of the cover, as being worth special notice, and as giving us much 
satisfaction. ‘* In the lower standards the exercises consist of diagrams 
of common objects which come within the scope of the scholar’s obser- 
vation. Whenever possible, the object to be drawn should be within 
sight, or attention called to it; or it may be drawn from memory.” 
There is hope for drawing teaching, for here we have the object to be 
drawn brought before the eyes of the pupil, and, faute de mteux, he is 
asked, at least, to remember it while he is drawing. After a little 
patience, we shall, no doubt, see the relative importance of object and 
copy reversed ; the pupil will see the article he draws, and bear some- 
as else's drawing of it in his memory. The ‘Official Drawin 
Books " are a practical, business-like series, strictly adapted to Standard 
requirements. 


Twenty-four Test Papers in Plane and Solid Geometry. Science 
Subject No. I. By Geo. GRACE, B.Sc. (Price 2s. Macmillan.) 
Many of the problems are taken from actual examination papers of 

hi Science and Art Department, and all are chosen with judgment and 
ress. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. A Collection of Drawing Copies re- 
produced from Original Photographs. Selected and arranged by 
ROBERT BuNTING, Art Master, Tottenham School Board. 
(Price 2s. 6d. C. Arthur Pearson.) 

This is one of the books of photographic reproductions (or repre- 
sentations) of casts which, it is to be hoped, will largely replace the 
second-hand and second-grade copies of ancient memory in the art 
schools.  Half-a-crown may appear a trifle dear to the poor student for 
& book of twenty-two copies, even though the copies are photographs. 
However, as far as we can judge, the photographs are as near perfec- 
tion as ible, and a couple of pages of really excellent suggestions to 
the student add very materially to the value of the work. Proportion, 
detail, and individuality are insisted upon, and the best method of 
setting to work is most clearly shown. We consider that this book 
meets the new want most successfully. 


Classic Ornament. Photographic Reproductions of South Kensington 
Casts. In four series, price 1s. 6d. each. (Blackie.) 

These reproductions, Venetian, French, Florentine, &c., are to 
supply models in accordance with the new requirements of the Science 
and Art Department. The lowness of the price is deserving of notice. 
Here we have twenty-four of the best photographs done on excellent 
Paper, and exactly what the student wants, at a most moderate outlay, 
viz., Is. 6d. ; and in vain do we seek for any sign of inferiority by way 
of explanation. We do not see how ** Classic Ornament " can fail of 
Complete success in the South Kensington world of art education— 
especially if in future editions a page or two of hints and suggestions 
should be added 


" Longmans’ Illustrated French Readers.” — Histoires d Animaux, 
Selected from A. DuMAS. By T. H. BERTENSHAW. (Price 2s. 
Longmans.) 

These well known stories of Dumas, who was, in addition to his 


multifarious accomplishments, a sort of Frank Buckland, are admirably 
adapted for their purpose, and will prove a popular reader for middle 
classes. A vocabulary, imitative exercises, and the usual apparatus 
scholasticus have been well supplied by Mr. Bertenshaw, The illustra- 
tions, by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed, are very clever. There is a 
Teachers' Edition (a questionable boon), with key to exercises and extra 
notes, price 25. 6d. 


Longmans Elementary French Unseens. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by T. H. BERTENSHAW. (Price Is. 6d. ; Teachers’ Edition, price 
2s. Longmans.) 

An ‘‘ Unseen” book with notes and vocabulary is what grammarians call 
an **oxymoron." The seventy-five prose passages from modern authors 
are interesting and fairly easy. If the master made each pupil write at 
the top of his unseen the number of words he had looked out, the 
vocabulary might be serviceable ; but surely the table of irregular verbs 
is superfluous ballast ! 


** Prof. Meiklejohn's Series." — General Intelligence Papers, with Exer- 
cises in English Composition. By GERALD BLUNT. (Price 
2s. Holden.) 

The compiler, the Headmaster of S. Salvator’s School, enters in his 
preface a protest against the exclusive classical training of our public 
schools, which has our hearty sympathy, but the remedy he proposes 
does not at first blush commend itself. He would have one lesson a 
week devoted to general intelligence and a paper set weekly, the form 
to be prepared with oral or written answers the next week. We are 
sceptical as to the profit of such ‘‘ observation with extensive view.” 
Disconnected knowledge does not stick, With this proviso we can 
commend the papers as sensible and as calling for some thought as well 
as knowledge. The present reviewer has tested himself and found that he 
would obtain on an average two-thirds of full marks; if he knew any 
geography, he might score nine-tenths. By a curious irony of fate the 
editor on the first page of his preface shows defective general infor- 
mation. He makes Sydney Smith an Etonian : he was, of course, at 
Winchester. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. Three of the 
questions in this month’s Extra Prize are borrowed from Mr. Blunt. 


Comrades ; and other Straight Talks with Boys. By E. C. DAWSON, 
M.A., Rector of St. Peter's, Edinburgh. (Andrew Melrose.) 

“ Comrades” is the title of one out of twenty excellent papers 
addressed to boys. A ‘‘ comrade,” according to the writer, is the same 
as a camarade, one who shares with us the same chamber or camera, to 
be distinguished from the companion who shares our bread, panis, and 
may be only a chance inn-fellow, not a chosen room-fellow. ‘* Com- 
radeship," again, is not to be confounded with ‘‘ friendship,” than 
which it is sometimes more and sometimes less. Comrades are made 
by the stress of a common cause, a common necessity, or a common 

ril. The bond may not outlast the emergency of circumstance that 

as created it. On the other hand, it may last for life. ‘‘ The strong- 
est of all bonds to bind two souls into comradeship is the bond of 
religion. It is not necessary that friends should come to exactly the 
same conclusion on every religious question, or that they should prefer 
the same form of religious worship ; but it is necessary that they should 
have the same reverence, the same desire, the same faith, the same 
purpose, to serve God. Without these, friendship is barely possible, 
comradeship is absolutely out of the question.” In this spirit and sense, 
with a variety of illustration and anecdote, the book discusses many 
aspects of life that are interesting and important to boys. We have not 
the slightest doubt that every one of the addresses, delivered orally to 
an audience of boys, would hold their attention. And, if we knew any 
way of directly recommending a book of sermons that would induce 
boys to look at it, we would avail ourselves of that way. But we know 
none, and can therefore only advise parents to buy the book, and 
leave it where their sons may chance to pick it up. 


The Trail of the Goldseekers. A Record of Travel, in Prose and Verse. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND. (The Macmillan Company.) 

Mr. Hamlin Garland gives in this book a series of vivid and often 
painful pictures of the traces left by the gold-diggers of Klondike upon 
the country they passed through on their way to the Gold River. Fol- 
lowing upon their track, he saw the desolation they had left behind 
them. Here is a bit of his description of ** The Rush to Atlin Lake," 
as he realized it by what was left on the road, and on the slopes of the 
cañon :—‘* Everywhere were the traces of the furious flood of human- 
kind that had broken over this height in the early spring. Wreckage 
of sleighs, abandoned tackle, e of camp refuse, clothing, and, most 
eloquent of all, the pathway itself, worn into the pitiless iron ledges, 
made it possible for me to realize something of the scene. . . . Up 
yonder summit, lock-stepped, like a file of convicts, with tongues 
protruding and breath roaring from their distended throats, thousands 
of men had climbed with killing burdens on their backs, mad to reach 
the great inland river and the gold belt. Like the men of the Long 
Trail, they, too, had no time to find the gold under their feet. It was 
terrible to see how on every slippery ledge the ranks of horses had 
broken like waves to fall in heaps like rows of seaweed, tumbled, 
contorted, and grinning. Their dried skins had taken on.the colour of 
the soil, so that I sometimes set foot upon them-without-realizing what 
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they were. Many of them had saddles on, and nearly all had lead- 
ropes. Some of them had even been tied to trees and left to starve. 
In all this could be read the merciless greed and impracticability of these 
diis de Men who had never driven a horse in their lives, and 
ad no idea what an animal could do, or what he required to eat, 
loaded their outfits upon some poor patient beast and drove him without 
feed until, weakened and insecure of foot, he slipped and fell on some 
one of these cruel ledges of flinty rock." All the book is not so terrible 
as this. Indeed, it is rich in beautiful descriptions of fine scenery. But 
its general tendency is to fill one with the sense of the cruelty and the 
despicableness of those who are smitten with the gold-lust. 


Men's Trayedtes. By R. V. RisLEY.. (6s. The Macmillan Company.) 

There is too much of the modern morbid consciousness of moral evil 
in ** Men's Tragedies” for us to be able to notice the book in our 
column of ** Safe Novels.” There is, however, no definitely immoral 
tendency in it. The stories are all overcharged with intense emotion, 
and tragedy comes in almost every case as the breaking of an idealistic 
illusion. The settings are melodramatic, romantic, and lurid, and there 
is power in the telling. 


Bird World: A Bird Book for Children. 
assisted by RALPH HOFFMANN. 
illustrated ; price 2s. Ginn & Co.) 

This prettily bound and prettily illustrated little book belongs to the 

series of ** Study and Story Nature Readers," and is also called * A 
Reader for Intermediate Grades.’ It consists of a collection of original 
studies and stories of familiar American birds, illustrated —sometimes in 
colour—by Mr. E. T. Thompson. The larger illustrations are photo- 
graphs of the actual birds described, and are therefore first-hand 
evidence, besides being very pretty. The anecdotes are well selected 
and pleasantly told, and the descriptions are not too learned for little 
folk. Some verses by various writers are inserted. Altogether the 
little book is a good piece of work and a very acceptable addition to 
school-room literature. We wish that some one—Mr. Warde Fowler 
for choice—would give us a similar little book about familiar English 
birds. 


Arabic Self-taught (Syrian), with English Phonetic Pronunciation. 
By C. A. THIMM, F.R.G.S. Third Edition. (Marlborough.) 

This compact little volume is crammed with useful and apposite in- 
formation, for which the traveller in Palestine and the adjacent terri- 
tories ought to be duly grateful. Besides an elementary grammar, we 
are given vocabularies (classified according to one of the best systems we 
have seen), a selection of ‘‘ practical phrases," and a dictionary 
(English-Arabic, the Arabic words being transliterated). The Arabic 
type is clear and distinct (a great recommendation in publications of 
this kind). Of course the value of such a manual can only be properly 
tested by actual use; but, as far as we can judge, it seems to be 
eminently suited for its practical purpose. We would strongly recom- 
mend it as a vade mecum to travellers who may wish occasionally, or be 
compelled permanently, to dispense with the services of a dragoman. 
One remark of the author's we can cordially second. The alphabet, 
which at first sight seems such a difficulty, and, it is to be feared, some- 
times causes ''students and travellers to fight shy of learning the 
language," can easily be mastered after a day or two’s assiduous practice. 
If the traveller will follow the directions here given, ‘‘he will be sur- 
prised to find how soon he begins to understand the characters in their 
various positions.” An honest study of this little book will probably 
convince the beginner that Arabic is an unusually interesting tongue, 
and whet his appetite for larger things. If he continues his quest, he 
will not, we promise him, be disappointed. 


Recollections of Johannes Brahms, By A. DiETRICH and J. WIDMANN, 
Translated by Dora E. Hecutr.  (Seeley.) 

This is a book which will be found most interesting, not only to the 
musician, but to the ordinary reader. Prof. Dietrich's recollections 
are, for the most part, given in the form of letters received by him ; 
through them we get glimpses into the life of Brahms and many of his 
friends, Schumann and his wife, Joachim, and many others. Dr. 
Widmann tells us of the later years of Brahms' life, from 1886 to 1897, 
when he spent many months with him in Switzerland and travelling 
with him in Italy. Scattered tnrough the book are many good stories 
and amusing incidents. Brahms had a great sense of humour, and was 
quick to see the comic side of things. As we should expect from Messrs. 
Seeley, the book is very nicely got up, and has two excellent repro- 
ductions of photographs of Branms. We cannot feel altogether satis- 
fied with the translator's work, such phrases as ''so hasty a one as 
this " (for **as hasty "), **in every case "' (for ** in any case"), ** I have 
been here since some weeks," are too obviously ** made in Germany.’’ 
The Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry: Part IT. The Conic. By J. H3 

GRACE, B.A., and F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Clive.) 

We should like to draw attention to many points in this valuable 
book, but must content ourselves with a baer outline, After some 
preliminary work on oblique axes and changes of co-ordinates, there 
are chapters on the equations and principal properties of the parabola, 
ellipse, and hyperbola ; the general equation of the second degree and 


By J. H. Sreparcy, 
(74 * 51% in., pp. viii., 214, 


the classification of the curves which it represents; the tracing of the 
different curves from the general equation; and, in conclusion. 
tangents, diameters, normals, &c. ; the treatmen* of each of the latter 
applying to all curves of the second degree. It would be difficult to 
find a book more suited to students commencing the subject, and the 
number must be small who require a more advanced guide. 


(1) History of England. In Three Parts. Part III., 1689-1897. By 
GEORGE CARTER, M.A., Headmaster of New College School, 
Author of ‘Rules of Latin Syntax," &c. (Relfe Bros.) 
(2) Analysts of English History. By W. C. PEARCE and 
Dr. S. Hacue, LL.B. Revised by W. F. Baucust, of the 
United Westminster Schools. Improved (Ninety-third) Edition. 
(Thomas Murby.) 

The legitimate uses of an analysis are, we think, to test the memory, 
the learner attempting to expand and connect the brief and more or less 
disconnected statements before him, and to help uninstructed readers 
to understand and profit fully by larger and more complicated works. 
Its illeyitimate use is to save the dullard or the sloth the trouble of 
getting up a subject intelligently by cramming him with matter which, 
if he can retain enough of it, may stand him in good stead in an 
examination. 

(1) The third instalment of Mr. Carter’s work, while it is perhaps 
too full to be used as a help in testing the memory, may be used with 
advantage side by side with Histories of the period, and is thoroughly 
well adapted for the less honourable purpose of cramming. It is care- 
fully and intelligently compiled ; the learners’ task is lightened by its 
clearness of statement and arrangement, and by the judicious employ- 
ment of leaded type and italics. And it contains many brief quotations 
which will, perhaps, be welcomed as good “‘ tips," are certainly likely 
to stick in the memory, and would make a fair show if an opportunity 
occurs for parading any of them in an examination paper. The book is 
above the level of its class. 

(2) As Mr. Murby’s ** Analysis,” which applies to the whole course of 
English history, has, we are informed on its title-page, reached its 
ninety-third edition, it is scarcely necessary for us to describe or criticize 
it now. This edition is, we are told, on the same authority, ‘‘improved, 
revised, and enlarged." The copy before us is printed very roughly, 
and apparently with defective type. The Biographical Appendix by 
the late Mr. G. T. Bettany seems to be carefully compiled. 


** Waverley School Series." — AfcDougall’s Complete 
Readers: History of Great Britain from B.C. 55. 
Educational Co.) 

We do not see where a book of this sort is supposed to come in a 
course of education. A History is, or should be, continuous and con- 
nected. If written in words and sentences appropriate to the needs of 
a class, it can be read aloud by the pupils. A ** Reader” isa wholly 
different thing, written with a distinct aim. If pupils have too little 
knowledge to read books written by masters of English, they must need 
simple books with which to practise reading.  ** Historical Readers ” 
should, we think, deal with simple matters such as can be apprehended 
by and interest youthful minds; each chapter should contain a single 
historical incident told in easy language and in an interesting manner. 
This is scarcely the case here. For example, in Lesson 34, ‘* Milton 
and Dryden,"" we read: '* The rise of the Long Parliament led him 
[Milton] to write controversial and political works. Many of these are 
not in any way above the level of similar productions by other authors : 
but ‘ Areopagitica : a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing,’ 
against the policy of a press censorship, is counted by most critics to be 
the finest piece of English prose ever written." Again, in the next 
lesson, we get these dry bones: *' His great victory of the Boyne in 
1690, followed up by that of Aghrim and by the surrender of Athlone 
and Limerick in 1691, laid Ireland at his feet. On the sea, the English 
and Dutch, who were defeated at Beachy Head in 1690, gained the 
splendid victory of La Hogue in 1692." Sentences of this sort do not 
seem to us to be in place in an Historical Reader. Others, however, may 
think differently, and any teacher who wants a book of this sort will 
find Messrs. McDougall’s Reader carefully compiled. It is divided 
into short lessons, consisting on an average of ten to twelve numbered 
paragraphs. It presents one special feature which deserves commen- 
dation—it devotes a fair amount of space to Scottish history. The 
volumes contain numerous illustrations appropriate to the text. five 
coloured maps, a chronological summary, and ** exercises in spelling." 


Historical 
(McDougall's 


“The University Tutorial Series." — The Reign of Elizabeth. Reprinted 
from the *' Intermediate Text-book of English History.” By 
C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. (Clive.) 

Observing that the reign of Elizabeth is often set as a ** special ” 
period for study, Mr. Fearenside has reprinted these chapters from his 
** Intermediate Text-book," adding to them a short introduction in order 
to enable his readers to understand the place which the reign holds in 
English history. His little volame is well adapted for its purpose ; it 
shows a considerable acquaintance with the religious, political, and 
constitutional sides of the reign, is temperate in tone, and is readable 
and clearly written. It contains several extracts from, and summaries 
of, important documents, and gives references to modern books which 
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may be consulted with advantage. A separate chapter is devoted to 
Ireland under the Tudors. The book is furnished with three maps—one 
coloured map of Europe in 1558 deserves special commendation—some 
useful tables, and an appendix of short biographies. The literary 
history of the reign must be sought for elsewhere. Within the limits 
which the author has imposed on himself his work is satisfactory. 


“ Black’s School Geography." —.4 Geography of the British Empire. 
By LIONEL W. LvbE, M.A. (63% x43% in., pp. viii, 120; 
price 1s. A. & C. Black.) 

Mr. Lyde is a prolific writer on geography, and most of our readers 
must now be acquainted with his views—the banishment of all that is 
superfluous in statistics ; the leaving things to be learnt from the map 
which are better so learnt ; and the endeavour to make some kind of 
use of whatever facts are introduced. — Whatever statistics are 
mentioned are but mentioned for purposes of comparison. This is 
quite right. Still they should be correct, even if only given in round 
numbers. We happen to know some trivial details which do not 
square with Mr. Lyde’s statements, and this shakes our confidence 
somewhat in other matters. The population of Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, is about 40,000, not 34,000; the Pitch Lake exports, not 
§0,000 tons annually, but nearly ten times that amount, of pitch; 
Barbados is not considered our second most important possession in the 
West Indies, except, perhaps, by Barbadians themselves, and we doubt 
whether ¢hey would put it second—though the gallant little island has 
hardly any heart left for self-assertion. These are matters of no 
importance whatever, but they make us doubtful about other statistical 
statements which we cannot check, few though these be. For the rest, 
the book is an admirable little book, full of interest and suggestiveness 
and capitally arranged. Even a dull teacher would find it difficult not 
to deviate into something interesting and human if he used the book with 
a class. We wish the book and its plan success. 


‘Longmans’ Ship Literary Readers." — The Advanced Reader. 
(7 x 5 in., pp. viii., 278, illustrated ; price 2s. Longmans.) 

The title gives us the aim of these Readers. They seek to provide 
us with glimpses of really good literature, and to keep away all that 
might interfere with our enjoyment of it. The selection of pieces is 
made with excellent judgment ; and the notes, which are few and brief, 
are safely stowed away at the end of the volume. For a book of the 
kind there is a remarkable absence of what is stale and hackneyed ; 
while several of the most interesting passages are of comparatively 
recent date. 


A Summary of Ransomes Short History of England. (7% x5 in., 
pp. 155; price Is. Longmans.) 

, Ransome's ‘‘ Short History " is now well known and well established 
in our schools. As will be remembered, it is a political and constitutional 
history, and ignores literature, science, and art completely. Personally, 
we do not think the plan a good one for any but adults; still there is 
no denying that the book, by its conciseness, clearness, and accuracy, 
has won great favour with teachers. The above is a carrefully made 
and well arranged summary, illustrated with diagrams and maps. It 
will be found useful as a handbook for reference. 


Descriptive Geography. By SAMUEL Brook. (7x5 in., pp. 637, 
with maps ; price 3s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The title-page tells us that this book is intended for pupil-teachers 
and scholarship, certificate, and matriculation candidates. As it is 
already in its eighth edition, it is evident that it has supplied what is 
wanted, and will continue to do so in its present ''thoroughly revised 
and enlarged" form. It is a compendium of closely packed informa- 
tion, and may be described in general as accurate and well arranged. 
Mr. Brook is the Headmaster of the Senior Practising Schools of 
Westminster Training College. 


Arnold’s Geographical Handbooks. Nos. I.-VI. (7% 4% in., No I., 
pp. 32; Nos. II.-VI., pp. 48, with maps and diagrams ; price 3d. 
each. Edward Arnold.) 

The titles of these booklets are as follows :—‘‘ England and Wales ” ; 

* Scotland, Ireland, Australia, and Canada" ; ** Europe, Latitude and 
Longitude, Day and Night, the Seasons”; ** Greater Britain " ; 
“ The British Isles”; ** Asia? ; and there are others to follow. Each 
volume contains closely packed, well arranged, and clearly printed 
information on its subject. More information, or information on more 
topics, is given than any one using such booklets is likely to need 
except the teacher of geography. And we cannot but think the 
coloured maps superfluous, though good in themselves. But the 
teacher will find them distinctly handy and useful; and pupils will 
find them very convenient in the last stages of preparing themselves 
for an examination. As far as we have observed the information given 
1$ accurate. 


The Bacche of Euripides. The Text and a Translation in English 
Verse. By ALEXANDER KERR. (E. Arnold.) 

A very pleasant edition of Euripides’ great romantic play for readers 

whose Greek is shaky. The translation is close and generally accurate, 


but hardly rises above the level of the crib. The blank verse is mono- 
tonous, and some of the lines are hard to scan at all— 


** And my mother Semele I must defend.” 
** He said : * Mother, I am thy own son Pentheus.’ " 


Others show a total lack of ear— 
“ As a fierce lion's o'er Cithzeron’s wilds.” 
'* A dappled fawn-skin, and in thy hand a thyrsus." 
** Thou plainly saw'st the god, thou say’st, how looked he?" 
The choruses are done into unrimed lyric metres :— 
** Wise is it mind and heart safely to guard against 
Men who have overmuch learning attained ; 


But what the scantly taught multitude 
Always sanctions and practises, this I too would accept. "' 
Would not prose be preferable ? 
** Nor make us share thy imbecility ? 
is a feeble echo of 
und’ étouópte. pwplay Thy ohy pol, 
‘t Smirch me not with the taint of thine own lures.” 
Rules of French Grammar at a Glance. By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 
(Price rs. Marlborough.) 

As a concise summary of the essential rules of French grammar, 
M. Camphuis’ little book may be recommended to candidates who are 
revising their work for examination purposes, but it makes no pretence 
to be anything more than a collection of rules-of-thumb. Thus, on 
page 1 we read: ‘* The article is to be used in French before the 
names of arts, sciences, virtues, vices, metals." Why not add ‘ re- 
ligions, raw materials, and mineral waters”? we are tempted to ask. 
We turn the page: *' The article is to be used before proper names of 
countries, rivers, &c. ; but when the country has the same name as the 
capital the article is not used before it, e.g., ‘ La Tamise est en Angle- 
terre.’” The example chosen at the same time illustrates and con- 
tradicts the rule given. On the next page we read: ‘‘ The article is 
not used before nouns expressing profession, ¢.g., * Je suis médecin." ” 
How will this rule suit such a sentence as ‘‘ Doctors differ"? There 
is, besides, a good deal of ballast—for instance, ‘‘ plurals of proper 
names,” whereon Frenchmen themselves are not agreed—that might 
well go by the board. 


The Concise English Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE. 
and enlarged edition. (Price 3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

We have already expressed our opinion that the ** Concise Dictionary ” 
is of its kind facile princeps, and need only add that the present edition 
is improved by a supplement of some dozen pages. We find shake, 
kopje, but not syambok or donga, and we wonder—not for the first time 
—when lexicographers will recognize secondary education. Considering 
the good paper, print, and binding, it is extraordinarily cheap. 

The latest volumes in Messrs. Methuen's ‘‘ Library of Devotion” 
(price 2s. 6d. net.) are the Lyra Innocentium and George Herbert’s 
The Temple. The former is edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Dr. Lock, the Master of Keble College; the latter by the Rev. 
E. C. S. GiBsoN, Vicar of Leeds. They could not have fallen into 
better hands. 


New 


THE SCIENCE MEETING IN OXFORD. 


MEETING, arranged by the Association for the Education of 
A Women in Oxford, for the discussion of methods of teaching and 
examining science in schools was held, by kind permission of the Head- 
mistress, Miss Leahy, in the Girls’ High School, Oxford, on March 24, 
and was attended by a large number of science mistresses, with a fair 
proportion of examiners for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board and 
the Oxford Locals, as well as by members of the Association. The sub- 
ject of science teaching was dealt with in three sections: the purpose 
of such teaching, the method of teaching physical science, and the 
method of teaching biological science. The question of examination 
was taken separately, and furnished a fourth section. Papers written 
by the mistresses who opened these sections had been printed and 
circulated beforehand, so that lines of discussion were in some sort 
indicated, and definite points could be taken up at definite times. 

In the morning the Chair was taken by the Master of Balliol, Presi- 
dent of the Association, who called upon Miss Aitken (North London 
Collegiate School), who had written a paper on ‘‘The Adaptation of 
Means to Ends in Teaching Science at School,” to address the meeting. 

Miss Aitken spoke of the unsatisfactoriness of the science teaching 
in most schools, and, pointing out the unique value of science in edu- 
cation, as allowing of the application of inductive reasoning to first- 
hand observation, urged that, if the subject cannot be so taught, 
it had better be dropped. She asked for time, a minimum of two 
lessons a week throughout the school, a convenient place, and suitable 
apparatus for practical work. And, by an elaborate calculation, she arrived 
at the conclusion that in a school of three hundred girls a well-equipped 
laboratory could be kept going at 3¢a@. a week per head. Proceeding 
to the consideration of the branches of science which best give training 
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in the scientific method, Miss Aitken advocated the claims of chemistry 
and physics, discarding astronomy as being too systematized and 
biology as being too little advanced. At the same time, in working 
out what she called an ‘‘ embryological”’ view of education, she ad- 
vised the inclusion of natural history and botany in the curriculum at an 
early stage (age seven to eleven), so that the child might advance to 
the experimental work of physical science with the faculties already 
sharpened by observation. Ata later period, when the general train- 
ing in the scientific method is acquired, Miss Aitken would allow 
individual tastes to be indulged, so that the girl of seventeen would 
follow her own bent towards either physical or biological subjects. 
In order to obtain the modest amount of time which she considered fair 
for science, she suggested the ‘‘stratification ” of language teaching, 
ponent out that now three, and sometimes even four, languages are 
earned at the same time. 

In the discussion which followed, the battle between practical teach- 
ing and demonstrations, proper to the second section of the programme, 
came rather to the front. Thus, Mr. Fisher (Aldrichian Demonstrator 
of Chemistry at the University Museum) expressed himself in favour of 
teaching chemistry practically, but deprecated the attempt, now being 
made, to incite the child to discover everything for itself, since no 
one can discover anything except on a basis of previous knowledge. 
Miss Steele (Lewisham Grammar School), on the other hand, pointed 
out that when achild finds out anything for itself, it is really making a 
discovery, for it learnssomething not necessarily new to the world, but 
which it did not know before. Amongst those who spoke more directly 
upon the special points treated of in the paper, Miss Laurie (Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College) brought before the meeting the all-important question 
of practical arithmetic ; recommending this for developing the reason- 
ing powers in the lowest forms, whilst some biological subject is taught 
at the same time in order to train powers of observation. Miss Walter 
(Central Foundation School, London) gave interesting information as 
to the way in which she works practical arithmetic as part of the regular 
school course. A knowledge of decimals is absolutely necessary before 
any kind of quantitative work can be attempted, and, by undertaking 
the elementary arithmetic herself, Miss Walter has, with good result, 
introduced decimals as low down as the lower second form. It may 
be noted here, that Miss Leahy, speaking as a headmistress, was of 
opinion that the training in this elementary mathematics may well 
devolve upon the science mistress. 

In the discussion on the method of teaching physical science, Miss 
Lees (Girls’ High School, Clapham) opened with a paper written from 
the standpoint of practical work, and was followed by Miss Gardiner 
(Girls High School, Croydon), who wrote of the ‘* Demonstration 
Lesson.” 

Miss Lees approved of practical arithmetic and biology for the lower 
school, as giving training in reasoning and observation respectively ; but 
she contended that in the middle school, where first-hand observations 
should serve as data for reasoning, It is desirable that these observations 
should be made upon experiments performed by the children them- 
selves. She was fully alive to the danger that such practical work 
might become fragmentary and disconnected, but she pointed out that 
it is the business of the teacher so to arrange her course, and so to 
guide the pupil, that one lesson would lead naturally to the next, and 
also that the principle involved in any experiment should be kept 
clearly in view. Like Miss Aitken, Miss Lees advocated freedom of 
choice for the older girls, but only after they have mastered, practically, 
the fundamental principles of physical science. 

Miss Gardiner maintained that observation and reasoning are culti- 
tivated as satisfactorily with demonstrations from the teacher as with 
experiments by the child itself, whilst in other directions the results 
are better: the lessons are more continuous; the children see better 
work done ; and greater attention can be paid by them to clearness in 
diagrams and accuracy in notes. At the same time, she admitted the 
desirability of some experimental work on the part of the pupil, e.2., 
in discovering the properties of various substances, and in getting 
accustomed to the use of the balances. 

On the whole, the meeting seemed to be agreed that in an ideal 
school there would be full provision for experimental work, but that 
this ought to be amplified and corrected by demonstrations. Miss 
Steedman (Cambridge Training College) and Miss Roberts (Bedford 
High School) regarded demonstrations as better than nothing,* but 
urged that strenuous efforts should be made to get proper laboratory 
accommodation. Miss Adamson (Notting Hill High School) declared 
for the demonstration lesson; this gives the mental training, and 
experimental work merely adds practice in handicraft. Mr. Walden 
(New College) denounced any scheme of work which would tend to 
fetter the individuality of either teacher or child, and, though depre- 
cating the attempt to force children into the attitude of quasi-discoverers, 
still advocated. laboratory work under careful supervision. 

The Rev. T. H. Grose, Queen's College, Registrar of the University, 
a former President of the Association, took the Chair in the early after- 
noon, and papers were read on ‘* The Teaching of Botany” by Miss 
Walker (Girls Grammar School, Ashby de la Zouch), and by Miss 
Clarke (Edgbaston Church College) for Miss Webb (Edgbaston High 
School), who was absent on account of illness. 
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Miss Walker spoke of the necessity of including the study of living 
things in the school curriculum, but she did not in any way suggest its 
supplanting physical science ; insisting, indeed, that an elementary 
knowledge of chemistry and physics must be acquired before the 
phenomena of life can be thoroughly grasped. She emphasized the 
importance of teaching the child the full use of fingers and eyes before 
giving it the assistance of needle or lens, and also dwelt on the ad- 
vantage accruing to a class when the teacher can illustrate her lesson 
by means of diagrams done in coloured chalks, pointing out that the 
child, also, should be able to make descriptive pictures. 

Miss Webb set forth the desirability of making the teaching of 
botany more biological, and of encouraging children in the use of clear 
and simple English rather than of technical terms of doubtful 
origin. 

The use of the technical term was much controverted ; several of the 
speakers contended that it conduces to exactitude of expression, even 
though more than one of these admitted its unsuitability for the youngest 
forms: others again seemed to regard it in the same light as Miss Webb. 
Miss Adamson endorsed Miss Walker’s plea for the retention of botany 
in the school curriculum on the ground of its humanizing influence, 
especially upon town children. Miss Boys Smith (Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College) drew attention to the advantage of associating the teaching of 
drawing with the science lessons, speaking with appreciation of Mr. 
Ablett’s system. Miss Vavasseur (Kensington High School) raised an 
objection to the ‘‘ stratification” generally assumed by the meeting, on 
the ground that the introduction of experimental science in the middle 
school really involves the suspension of all biological work for so long 
that the girl who wishes to take up botany in the fifth or sixth form has 
practically a new subject to begin. Commenting upon this, Miss Smith 
(Blackheath High School) pointed out that the science in the school 
course must be regarded as a whole; and that, where some biological 
subject is to be studied later on, the elementary physical course is really 
a preparation for it, in furnishing data for the appreciation of those 
ap AUS Ae problems which must form a part of more advanced 

iological work. 

When the meeting turned its attention to examinations the Chair 
was taken by Mr. D. H. Nagel, Trinity College, Tutor in Natural 
Science to the Association. Papers were contributed by Miss Adam- 
son and Miss Rich (Roedean School). Miss Adamson spoke of science 
syllabuses in relation to school conditions, and, after touching upon 
the debt owed by the teacher to the examiner for widening her 
horizon, and yet restraining any tendency to diffuseness, drew attention 
to the disastrous effects of the absence of any means of exchange of 
ideas between teacher and examiner. She did not consider favourably 
the proposal to substitute inspection for examination, since an inspector 
would be apt to report on a mere fleeting impression. She animadverted 
upon the tendency displayed in recent syllabuses towards restricting 
the teacher in the employment of methods of teaching, and gave it as 
her opinion that, in devoting so much of the short time at their disposal 
to practical work, mistresses sacrificed that which should be given by 
the children to acquiring an intelligent understanding of the motives 
and meaning of their manual acts. 

Miss Rich also spoke of the benefits conferred upon school education 
by the external examiner, and then proceeded to discuss syllabuses. 
She thought that these should be neither too definite nor too vague; but 
where the schedule erred on the side of precision she would have the 


examiner exercising restraint in setting his questions ; whilst where, on: 


the other hand, it wanted definition, she would like a large choice of 
questions. Coming to more particular points, Miss Rich drew attention 
to the disparity in the standard of the botany and chemistry papers 
of the Joint Board ; and, in reference to the greater difficulty of the 
latter, suggested that the science examination should be made more 
like the mathematics—;.e., a general elementary paper should be given, 
in addition to those already set in special brancbes of science, and 
should be taken by all candidates. 

In the long and interesting discussion which followed, the meeting 
seemed to be agreed upon the desirability of more opportunity for 
exchange of ideas between teachers and examiners ; and one or two 
mistresses suggested that examiners might with advantage study the 
characteristics of the youthful mind. Miss Roberts, who had suffered 
much at the hands of an impossible botanist, supported Miss Adamson 
in her plea that children cannot be taught just as are adults, and that 
questions suited to their understanding must be set. Miss Steedman 
declared herself in favour of inspection, and herein she was in agree- 
ment with Mr. Velly (University) and Miss Smith, who referred to the 
admirable way in which inspection is carried out in America. Mr. 
Fisher replied, as an examiner, to some of the criticisms which had been 
made by mistresses, and assured the meeting that papers are really 
drawn up with a desire to do justice to all parties concerned, and that 
in the case of the Joint Board, for instance, the questions are carefully 
revised before being sent to the Schools. The standard in this examina 
tion must be kept up, as, in certain subjects, it is accepted by the 
University as an exemption for Responsions, and the level of the science 
work must be arranged to correspond. 

The Chairman, speaking as a member of the Delegacy of Local 
Examinations, in the unavoidable absence of the Secretaries, `I. 
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Gerrans and Mr. Graham Balfour, said that the Delegates were always 
glad to receive suggestions, and to meet the wishes of the teachers in 
any possible way. It would be an enormous gain to the examiner, and 
very little extra trouble to the teacher, if more details as to the nature 
of the work done in a given school could be sent in for the purpose of 
special school examinations. Mr. Matheson, Secretary to the Joint 
Board, also referred to the anxiety of examining bodies to consider 
representations from school authorities. Ele corroborated Mr. Nagel's 
statement as to the extreme inadequacy of the data often supplied by the 
schools, and said that the Board was only too glad to receive criticisms 
of its work, provided that such criticisms were representative of a body 
of opinion. 

To attempt to summarize the views expressed during the meeting 
would be no easy task ; yet from the great mass of facts and opinion 
presented certain points seem to stand out in relief, and, perhaps, 
space may be allowed to mention them. In the first place it was 
perfectly evident throughout that the mistresses were looking at their 
work from no one-sided or personal aspect, but that they saw it asa 
part of a whole education, and aimed at helping to produce not the 
** incomplete specialist," but the ‘‘ complete woman," who, with her 
mind trained on all sides as far as possible, should be able to give the 
best of her energies to any work which the future might hold for her. 
They regarded their work in the school not as an end in itself, but as 
a necessary part of the development of the child mind. 

In this connexion it was also evident that the science mistress does 
not desire to monopolize an undue proportion of the limited time at 
the disposal of the headmistress. The largest demand, below the 
sixth form, was for three hours a week in two periods of one and a 
half hours each. The necessity for '*stratification" of sciences was 
clearly understood, and the importance of emphasizing the unity of all 
such work in the school, of showing the connexions between the 
several ‘‘ strata," Nature lessons, elementary physical science, and, later, 
special work, was well appreciated. A suggestion, appealing forcibly 
to many present, and one which would meet the demand for two 
science lessons a week on the one hand, and for fewer subjects in 
the curriculum on the other, was that for ‘‘stratification” in the 
language teaching. Three, and even four, languages seem to be 
taken at once by many girls in some schools ; and, under such condi- 
tions, it is clear that the science work, so especially important for the 
girl with a linguistic bent, must inevitably be crowded out. 

To entrust to the science mistress the earliest mathematical teach- 
ing, the practical arithmetic, and the geometry is a reform which 
would commend itself to most teachers. It would lead to a thorough 
and scientific grounding in subjects of great consequence ; and time 
appropriate to physical science would no longer have to be devoted to 
teaching decimal notation—by no means an unusual occurrence under 
existing conditions. 

Whilst some mistresses were asking that these mathematical lessons 
should be closely connected with the science course, others were 
suggesting a similar association for the drawing classes ; and there is 
no doubt that both subjects would gain by such a union ; increased in- 
terest would accrue to the drawing, and the descriptive work in science 
would become infinitely clearer. The use of coloured chalks in biology 
lessons was insisted upon with somewhat amusing force; they always 
seem a necessary part of the class equipment. The fears which have 
been expressed of late that, as a school subject, biology must give way 
before the encroachments of physical science, would seem to be 
groundless. This meeting, at least, appeared to be agreed as to its 
value, in the form of ‘‘ Nature-lessons," in the lower school ; and, again, 
that it should be possible as an ‘‘advanced ” course in the upper 
school. Some mistresses, still, would teach botany in all forms ; and it 
was shown that, even where physical science only is taken in the middle 
school, this may with perfect propriety be regarded as intimately con- 
nected with the biological mark: No one suggested the substitution of 
botany for physical science in the summer term ; though this has been 
tried, and something may be said in its favour. 

The question of Scholarships was touched on by one speaker only, 
but perhaps it will not be out of S. here, to say that, at Oxford, it is 
not the custom in women's scholarship examinations in science, to 
* expect from competitors knowledge which can be acquired much 
better at the University than at school.” Some views on this point 
were expressed in a paper written for the Conference of Headmistresses 
and University Tutors held in October 1898 ; it was pointed out that 
examiners prefer candidates who have been educated on broad 
general lines. In particular, the candidates should understand the use 
of fingers, eyes, and brains ; they should be able to read English, and 
understand what they read ; also to read German ; they should be able 
to write clear and simple English, without a superfluity of technical 
terms ; they should know some mathematics, and be able to draw. As 
regards their special subject, they should have a sound knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of general elementary science, and should give 
evidence of a closer acquaintance with some one branch of science. In 
the light shed upon the matter by the Science Meeting, it is manifest 
that the kind of candidate that the examiners would like to examine is 
the kind of candidate that the mistresses wish to send in. 

J. W. K. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


The Educational Association of Ontario has just held its annual 
meeting in Toronto, and an unusually interesting session it proved to 
be. ost meetings of teachers in Ontario are self-congratulatory in 
character. Itis taken for granted, because emphasized so strongly by 
Government officials, that Ontario has the best system of schools in the 
world, and so there is but little for an Association to do but to admire 
the present situation, talk it over, and pass congratulatory resolutions. 
These harmless meetings discuss such general questions as the relation 
of the classics to the sciences, &c., and allin an academic manner ; but 
this year Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, Kingston, was invited 
to deliver an address, and there was a mighty movement among the 
dry bones as he delivered a heart-to-heart talk on the lack in education 
in this province. Prof. Grant is a splendid specimen of true Canadian 
manhood —a scholar, a gentleman, deeply interested in public affairs, 
and fearless in opposing what he considers moral weaknesses in Church, 
in State, and in education. He made very clear his attitude towards 
the problems of education by quoting from one of Cleveland’s famous 
messages to the Congress of the United States :—'* We have to deal 
not with a theory, but with a condition," and so he opened up the 
subject in a decidedly practical manner. He complained that it is 
extremely difficult to understand the real life of the schools of our 

rovince from a perusal of the reports of the Minister of Education, 
cause statistics and the mechanism of education, as distinguished 
from the dynamics, fill its pages. The inspectors make lifeless reports, 
and a legitimate inference is that their visits of inspection are corre- 
spondingly lifeless. There is a certain oppression prevailing which 
makes itself felt to any person who is not a particularly ardent admirer 
of a system, to one who looks for any individuality, any vitalizing power. 
The paternalism of the Government makes teaching a trade instead of 
a profession, and there is a lamentable lack of initiative in persons and 
in municipalities in regard to this great question of saner education and 
better schools. Mr. Grant was right when he said that we needed 
power and more ideal elements in our education. We have many good 
teachers, but they ought to be permitted, encouraged, and even stimu- 
lated to do their best possible work by giving them freedom and re- 
warding them according to their merit. Our system of training teachers 
is also at fault. The prevaling idea among the ‘‘ powers that be” is 
that acquaintance with the provincial system of schools, education under 
that system, and a strict adherence to the ideas of that system, are the 
only requisites to be a trained teacher. Ideas from abroad and training 
abroad are frowned upon. This ** provincialism” is characteristic of 
too many of our Canadians, and retards progress. It reminds one of an 
American teacher who has been travelling in England and Scotland 
this year on leave of absence. He wrote to Chicago to a large news- 
paper that, although he had not visited very many schools, and had not 
yet been in London, the schools and the educational systems of those 
countries were far behind those of the United States. He had gone 
abroad with the idea that the schools of the United States were the 
best in the world, and this had fatally obscured his vision. An interest- 
ing corollary to this incident is that he is prepared to give lectures 
during this coming year on the schools of Great Britain. 

The school system of Ontario was described by Mr. Grant as possibly 
socialistic, but certainly not democratic. It is founded on the idea that 
there is an average child, that he is present in large numbers, and that 
the State must educate him. That there are diversities among children 
seems not to have occurred to any Government official with sufficient 
force to have made any impression upon the Governmentally prescribed 
course of study. While we might expect the primary teacher to be 
more or less restricted in her work, we certainly look for some freedom 
in the secondary school, where the teacher ought to be free to administer 
the course of study without hampering restrictions. But in Ontario one 
course in the high school leads to a teacher's certificate, for which the 
Government holds strict examinations ; another to University matricula- 
tion, which is also determined by examination. True, there is another 
course, but it seems to have no educational value in the eyes of teachers 
and inspectors, because it is o#/y a general course for educational 
purposes, not for examination purposes. Some secondary schools 
confessedly ignore almost altogether this course because the standing of 
the school and its attracting qualities are determined by the number of 
persons whom they can prepare to pass successfully the two examinations 
mentioned above. Education is not even a preparation for life; it is a 
preparation for examination. The Government prescribes the subjects 
which a boy shall study, prescribes the books he shall use relating to 
that study, and holds the examination upon which his fate will depend. 
The individual tastes and preferences count for nothing. It is not an 
individual that is being educated ; it is the average individual, and the 
Government defines the term average. 

Principal Grant, speaking from the standpoint of his experience with 
hundreds of boys and girls coming to college from the secondary schools, 
told this doleful tale. ** Too often in my n. ps the pupils cannot 
punctuate, cannot spes cannot write half-a-dozen.sentences.in decent 
English ; they are destitute of literáry taste, their horizon is narrow and 
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their vocabulary meagre as that of a savage. They do not know the 


meaning of words, while shades of meaning are out of the question. Of 
our glorious language, with all its inherited wealth of allusion, and 
of the literature and even the facts of the Bible they are singularly 
ignorant." This may be dark, but surely the principal of a great Uni- 
versity like Queen’s ought to be competent to speak on these questions. 
The fact is that the paternalism of the Government in educational 
matters has had the effect upon the municipalities of discouraging local 
movements for school reform, and hence there is little, if any, local 
pride in the schools and in their prosperity. On the other hand it has 
devitalized the teaching by its innumerable restrictions. We need a 
mighty revival of educational interest in Ontario, a revival among the 
people, a revival in education corresponding to the revival in religion in 

ngland under Wesley, a protest against the formalism, the institution- 
alism of the day, a plea for the right of the individual to think an 
choose and act for himself, an awakening to the great fact that the 
individual deserves consideration as an individual, and not merely as a 
part of asytem. We must break away from the formalism, the pater- 
nalism, and the excessive prescription of our present system, and we 
now await a Wesley in education in this the premier province of the 
Dominion. 


UNITED STATES. 


—Quincy, Mass., has been celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the appointment of Colonel F. W. Parker to be the superintendent of 
its schools. Many well known educationists took part in the celebration, 
but by far the most interesting item in the programme was the Colonel’s 
own address. We subjoin one or two of the most striking passages :— 

‘One of the profound mysteries in this world is the marvellous 
psychological change that comes over respectable, intelligent, and other- 
wise wise laymen when they are elected by their fellow-citizens to serve 
on school committees. Persons who would never dream of super- 
intending an electric plant, managing a railroad, building a bridge over 
Niagara, leading an army, or commanding a ship, enter upon the duties 
of a school committee with the astonishing presumption that they can 
with safety minister directly to the welfare of children, mould society 
into right living, and shape the destinies of a nation by means of common 
education; that they can make courses of study, select teachers, 
examine pupils, and manage the internal and pedagogical affairs of a 
school system. The presumption of School Boards is the acute distress 
of the nation ; it is the culmination of bad politics, the very worst by- 
product of democratic evolution. For this presumption millions in 
money are wasted every year, countless children suffer, and free govern- 
ment is imperilled. . . . 

** Good people do no teasily alter their ideals of education. I have 
sometimes thought that theology had the deepest and strongest hold 
upon the human mind, especially in New England; but that is not 
true; educational ideas are by far the slowest to change. Noah 
Webster is mightier than Jonathan Edwards; technical grammar 
mightier than predestination. It is useless for any one who attempts to 
improve education to complain ; the right way is to recognize the situ- 
ation and make the best of it. Human progress is measured by the 
time it takes for a good idea to get into life. . . . 

** What has been accomplished at Quincy? I should be most happy 
this day to clear up some common errors that have crept into the 
general judgment. There never was a Quincy method or a Quincy 
system, unless we agree to call the Quincy method a spirit of study, 
and the Quincy system one of everlasting change. A method in teach- 
ing means to most people a certain way of doing things, a way fixed and 
finished ; something that has a beginning and an end; something 
rounded, routinish, and efficient ; a panacea like a patent medicine that 
may be applied with unfailing results. Method in this sense is the 
common and awful delusion of the present day. With the artist teacher 
method is the way he or she reaches an ideal. Therefore, method is 
entirely personal, ever changing, ever improving. Insight, elimination, 
improvement, are the elements of upward and onward movements. If 

ou ask me to name the best of all in results, I should say, the more 

umane treatment of little folks. We tried to teach them, not as 
children or as pupils, but as human beings. Each child has his own 
individuality, his stream of thought, his desires, his hopes and fears, his 
grief and joy. In school the child has too often a separate stream of 
thought, or a stagnant pool, totally separate from his real life. A child 
should have one life, wholesome and complete, and the home and the 
school life should each supplement the other. However loving a 
teacher may be, the method of teaching rarely discloses a deep sympathy, 
which is the best there is in any teacher. We tried to make the children 
happy, so happy that they should love to go to school. The rod was 
well-nigh banished. The doctrine of total depravity will have much 
to answer for in the day of judgment. Flogging is the direct result of 
the belief that the child is innately bad, and must be whipped into good 
ness... 

**'The systematic cultivation of selfishness by bribery—per cents., 
material rewards, and prizes—was banished. The dark clouds were 
cleared away, and a higher motive, a nobler ideal, came into view. 
The humane treatment of children cannot be brought about by any 


particular method. It must spring from a deep sympathy, backed by 
courage and skill. The old-fashioned, stiff, unnatural order was broken 
up. The torture of sitting perfectly still with nothing to do was ruled 
out, and in came an order of work, with all the whispering and noise 
compatible with the best results. The child began to feel that he had 
something to do for himself, that he was a member of society, with the 
responsibilities that accompany such an important position. . . . 
We stand to-day at the beginning of an educational movement that 
means the salvation of the world, and its elements are faith, spirit, 
open-mindedness, and work. The teachers are not responsible for what 
wrong ideas may exist, nor can school committees be justly blamed. 
The common school was born of the people, it is supported by the 
people, and its faults are found in the people. The people must 
demand, and thcy will receive ; they must knock, and it shall be open 
unto them. Weare bound by tradition, by medieval ways, and deeply 
rooted prejudice. The good that has been done is simply a foretaste 
of what isto come. Our ideals are low. The future demands an education 
into free government, a strictly American education, an education to meet 
the demands of these times, with their world-problems that are weighing 
us down and the ever-increasing duties of citizenship. Not by the guns 
of a Dewey or the battalions of a Roberts or a Kruger must these 
problems be worked out, but in the common school, where the quiet, 
devoted, studious, skilful teacher works out the nature and laws of life, 
complete living, and the righteousness that is to be." 

The biography of a man who has fought and conquered as this man 
has fought and conquered, will—when it comes— be stimulating reading. 
Meanwhile we glean the following external facts from the numerous 
biographical notices that have recently appeared. 

Francis Wayland Parker was born in 1837. A ''genuine farmer's 
boy," he enjoyed no other educational advantages in his earlier years 
than the poor district and village schools of those days afforded, and 
yet, by the time he was seventeen, he was already a village teacher. 
For seven years he devoted his winters to 5choolmastering, and his 
summers to farming, and then—as it is said—the Civil War gave him 
his opportunity. Having immediately volunteered into the Federal 
ranks, he won rapid promotion, and ultimately retired, at the age of 
twenty-eight, with a military reputation, a throat-wound that has never 
properly healed, and the rank of colonel. 

From fighting he went back to schoolmastering, and then, after six 
years of successful work, did another heroic thing and settled in 
Germany to study pedagogy. On his return to America, in 1875, he 
was immediately elected superintendent of the Quincy schools, where 
he spent five memorable years. He then became, for a short time, 
school-supervisor in Boston, and then, in 1883, Principal of the Cook 
County Normal School—a post he only relinquished last year in order 
to become the first President of the new Chicago Institute of Pedagogy. 
This institute, built by private munificence at acost of Z150,000, and 
endowed by the same hand with nearly £20,000 a year, is to open in 
July, and should afford the Colonel a magnificent field. We can only 
hope—in the interests of teachers the world over—that he will still be 
equal tothe occasion. That he has an adequate conception of his office 
is clear from his own words. 

'* The teacher of teachers," he says, ‘‘should be a great teacher in 
every sense of the word. He should be an earnest, devoted, open- 
minded student of education, with unbounded faith in possibilities; a 
person of marked wisdom, ready to abandon the useless and adopt the 
useful; one not chained by prejudice, nor controlled by caprice; a 
person who inherits the earth through meekness and willingness to listen 
and understand, and who has, at the same time, the firmness and courage 
to withstand wrong public opinion and personal influence. The one 
thing above all by which the teacher of teachers exerts a powerful 
influence is the spirit in which he works. If he betrays a genuine 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, if he shows meekness and open- 
ness, and an overmastering love for children and all mankind, then his 
spirit passes over to his students, and inspires them to the best work of 
which they are capable." 


FRANCE. 


The Educational Congresses in connexion with the Exhibition open 
with the Women's Congress (June 18-23), in which education will be 
considered under the following heads:—Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Same Education for Men and Women ; P'ractical Aspects of 
Education; Function of Mutual Associations in the Education of Women; 
the Place of Women in the Education of Boys ; the Professional Pre- 
paration of Women ; Women Inspectors and Administrators. 

The Modern Language Congress meets on July 24-28, and will deal 
with the following points :— Methods ; Commercial Aspect of Modern 
Languages ; International Aspect of Modern Languages. 

The Congress of Secondary Education will occupy the week 
beginning July 31. There are eight subjects for discussion: The 
Social Needs of Secondary Education ; Methods in Secondary Schools ; 
University Extension ; the Development of the Individuality of Pupils; 
the Place of Women Teachers in Secondary Schools for Boys and 
Girls ; Associations of Boys and Girls ; International Correspondence. 

The Congress of Elementary Education meets on Augüst 245. The 
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subjects for discussion are five : Domestic Education ; School Attend- 
ance ; Moral Education ; Higher Elementary Education ; Continuation 
Schools. 


CAPE COLONY. 
EDUCATION IN KIMBERLEY DURING THE SIEGE. 


We take the following from the Cape Educational News :— 

'" At the commencement of the following week, Kimberley was 
thoroughly besieged ; alarms were sounding every day, and sometimes 
still more often; parents were anxious to have their children at home, 
and, on the advice of the military authorities, schools were closed, as it 
was found that thousands of children let loose during the hurried move- 
ments of troops and artillery impeded their movements, and, besides, 
the little ones were in great danger themselves. However, after a 
fortnight's comparative quiet, and, seeing that the town had not been 
shelled, it was decided to re-open. A week passed quietly, and teachers 
and scholars were gradually settling down to work under the peculiar 
circumstances. Then came Friday (November 3). Few of us will 
ever forget that day. At 10 o'clock the hooters disturbed our peaceful 
lessons, and in a few minutes the elder scholars were hastening home- 
wards, and the teachers to the redoubts. Not so the poor little mites 
in the Kindergarten. They could not be allowed to run home, with 
the streets crowded with rushing cabs, cyclists, and horsemen, and the 
artillery and regulars hurrying to take up their appointed stations. 
Parents who could not come themselves sent their native servants for 
Mary or Willie, in a school where there were possibly a dozen of that 
name. Nevertheless, teachers are accustomed to difficult situations, 
and eventually all the children were safely despatched to their homes. 
It was on this day that one of the boys of the public school was shot by 
the Boers whilst riding out to bring in cattle, and nothing more was 
known of him until December 11, when his body was found in an 
outhouse near one of the enemy's positions, *unburied and uncared 
for. As it was unwise to continue school, those teachers who had not 
already taken up arins to defend their homes and families now took the 
earliest opportunity of doing so, and all, from our energetic inspector to 
the humblest assistant, donned the khaki, and handled the rifle instead 
ofthe chalk. Not to be behind in usefulness, the lady teachers hastened 
to qualify for ambulance work, or oflered their services in the distribu- 
tion of milk, «c. 

* On the Tuesday following (November 6) our gallant foe com- 
menced their bombardment, and, after the first few days, invariably 
threw their shells amongst the defenceless women and children, for 90 
per cent. of the men were in their redoubts, eagerly awaiting that attack 
which never came. Strange how one gets accustomed to circumstances ! 
On November 27 it was decided to make another attempt to start work, 
and this time so successfully that most schools remained open until we 
‘broke up’ for the Christmas holidays (?). Everything considered, the 
attendance during this month may be considered as * fair.’ Not so the 
general advance in knowledge. How could a child be expected to 
learn, when from 6 a.m. he or she had been crowding round the 
butcher’s for meat, or often vainly striving to obtain a tickey's worth of 
vegetables, and then hurrying to school after breakfasting on a slice of 
* bread and scrape,’ or a plate of mealie pap? Besides, the teacher 
had come straight from the redoubt, after turning out at 3. 30 to welcome 
his * brother Boer,’ drilling later from six to seven, and frequently doing 
four hours’ * sentry-go' during the night. Try it, fellow-teachers, and 
you will find that it is not conducive to educating the young. It is an 
experience which none of us wish to pass through again. 

** After numerous consultations with the military, it was decided not 
to re-open the schools of Kimberley until the siege was raised ; but the 
Beaconsfield Public School was able to continue on and off right up to 
the end, although the numbers were few, and the children weak from 
want of food. It is surprising that so few schools were damaged by the 
eight thousand odd shells thrown promiscuously into the town, the 
greatest sufferer being Stockdale Street School, which was sadly wrecked 
by a couple of shells bursting therein. A hundred-pound shell passed 
" through the roof and out of a window of the Girls’ Public School, but 
did comparatively little damage. Most schools were more or less struck 
by splinters, but so slightly that the damage was practically nil. 

** When ‘ relief’ came and the line was re-opened towards the end of 
February, parents, scholars, and teachers found that a change was 
absolutely essential, and, as the larger schools were temporarily turned 
into military hospitals, it was generally decided to commence work 
again on 2nd April." 
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by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. Price 6s.—The Household of the Lafayetttes. 
By Edita Sichel, with a frontispiece. Price 6s.— Rupert Prince Palatine. By 
Eva Scott. Price 6s.—The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe. By Ernest Young, 
with lliustrations hy E. A. Norbury, R.C.A., and from Photographs by the 
Author. Price 6s. 

Durau & Co.—Method Gaspey-Otto-Sauer: Elementary French Grammar, by Dr 
. Wright; price 2s. Elementary Swedish Grammar, by Henri Fort ; price 2s. 
lementary German Grammar, by Dr. Emil Otto, revised by Dr. J. Wright ; 

price 2s. 

EpucaTIONAL Newsrarer Co.—Pupil-Teachers' Code and Scholarship Aid. By 
G. A. Christian. Price 6d. 

EpucATIONAL SurPLv AssociaTion.—N.U.T. Edition of New Code, 1900. By 
J. H. Yoxall and T. A. Organ. Price rs. net. 

Jonn Heywoov.—As You Like It. Questions and Notes by Stanley Wood. 
Mur orones Shakespeare Manuals.) Price 1s. 


ALFRED M. HorpkN.— The Building of the British Empire. By Arthur T. Flux. 
Price 2s. 

IspisTER & Co.—Tennyson, The Princess. By A. J. George. Price 1s. 6d.— 
Pope's Iliad of Homer, Books IL, VI., XXII., and XXIV. By Paul Storey. 


Price 1s. 6d.—Organic Education: a Manual for Teachers in Primary and 
Grammar Grades. By Harriet M. Scott and Gertrude Buck, Price 5s.— 
Scénes de la Révolution Francaise. By Alphonse de Lamartine. Selected 
and edited, with notes, by O. B. Super. Price 1s. 3d.—Lehrbuch der 
Deutschen Sprache. By Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd. Price 2s. 6d.—Allge- 
meine Meereskunde. By Johannes Walther. Abridged and edited, with 
notes and vocabulary, b usan Adelaide Sterling, M.L. Price 2s. 6d.— 
French Prose of the XVIIth Century. Selected and edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by F. M. Warren. Price 3s. 6d. 

ISEC AN PAT TRENCH, TRUBNER, & Co.—Kitty’s Garland. _ By Lady Lindsay. . 
rice 1d. 
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LoNGMANs, Green, & Co.—The Use of Leisure: I. Some Thoughts on the Educa- 
tion of Girls; II. Our Duty to our Neighbour. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
Price 4d. net.—Histoires d'Ánimaux, selected from A. Dumas. By T. H. 
Bertenshaw. Price, pupils’ edition, 2s., teachers’ edition, 2s. 6d. —Elementary 
French Unseens. By T. H. Bertenshaw. Price, pupils’ edition, 1s. 6d., 
teachers' edition, 2s. 

CRosBv Lockwoop & Son.—Practical Building Construction. 
Allen. Price 7s. 6d. 

McDouca.t's EpucATIONAL Co.—Alternative Historical Reader, Book II. Price 
1s. 6d.—Penmanship for Pupil-Teachers. By A. H. Garlick. Price 1s.—Ele- 
mentary Physics and Chemistry.— Honours List: ' Our Boys" at the Front. 
Unmounted, 1s. 6d. net; on Board, 2%. net; Cloth and Rollers, 2s. 6d. net; 
Framed to order, 7s. 6d. net.—McDougall's Outlines of Geography. An Intro- 
ductory Text Book. Price ts. 

MacMILLAN & Co.— Flute and Violin, and other Kentucky Tales and Romances. 
By James Lane Allen. Price 6s.—The Blue Grass Region of Kearney By 
James Lane Allen. Price 6s.—Elementary Lessons in Pec and Mag. 
netism. By Silvanus P. Thompson. Price 4s. 6d.—Woolwich Mathematical 
Papers, 1890-1899. By E. J. Brooksmith. Price 6s.—Word- and Phrase- Book 
for L'Emeraude des Incas. (Siepmann's Elementary French Series.) Price 6d. 
—First Elements of Science arranged as Observation Lessons and Correlated 
with Drawing. By George Ricks, illustrated by Alfred Wilkinson. Three 
Parts, price rs. 6d. each.— Nelson. By John Knox Laughton. Price 2s. 6d.— 
The Story of Dick. By Major Gambier Parry. Price 2s. 6d.— The Elements 
of Alternative Currents. By W. S. Franklin and R. B. Williamson. Price 

s. 6d. net.—Rural Wealth and Welfare. By George T. Fairchild, LL.D. 
Price ss. net.—Four Months Besieged: the Story of Ladysmith, being 
Unpublished Letters from H. H. S. Pearse, the Daily News special corre- 
spondent, with Maps and Illustrations. Price 6s.—An Elementary French 

rammar. By G. Eugene Fasnacht. Price 1s. 6d.— Herr Walther von der 
Vogelwerde. By Theodor Ebner. Adapted and edited by E. G. North, 
M.A. Authorized Edition. Price 2s.—Die Humanirten von Isolde Kurz. 
Edited by A. Voegelin, M.A. Lond. Authorized Edition. Price 2s. 6d.— 
Wellington. By George Hooper. Price ss. 6d. —Nellie's Memories. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. Price 1s. 6d.—Colonial Civil Service. By A. Laurence 
Lowell. With an account of the East India College at Haileybury (1806-1857). 
By H. Mosse Stephens. Price 6s.—The Record of Technical and Secondary 
Education. Vol. 1X., April 1900, No. 38. Price as. €d.—Macmillan's Art 
Studies of Animals, Plants, Common Objects, and Conventional Forms, being a 
course of Instruction in Freehand Drawing, for Pupil Teachers, Queen's Scholar- 
ship Students, Upper Classes, and Evening Continuation Schools. Price 6d. — 
y Us ": an old-fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Price 2s. 6d.—Grandmother Dear: a Book for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Price 2s. 6d.—First 
Book. Home Geography, and the Earth as a Whole. By Ralph S. Tarr, 
B.Sc., F.G.S.A., and Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., with many coloured Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly Photographs, of Actual Scenes. Price 3s. 6d — 
A First Manual of Composition. By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
—Topics on Greek and Roman History, Intended for Use in Secondary Schools. 
By Arthur L. Goodrich. Price 3s. 64. — Word and Phrase Book for Herr Walther 
von der Vogelweide. By the General Editor of the Series. Price 6d. — Word 
and Phrase Book for Die Humanisten. By the General Editor of the Series. 
Price 6d.— Pausanias and other Greek Sketches. By J. G. Frazer. Price 5s.— 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. A New Translation with brief Notes. By 
W. G. Rutherford, Price 3s. 6d. net. 

MTHuEN & Co.—Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Edited by 
J. B. Bury. Seven volumes, price 6s. each.—Sketches of Wadham College, 
Oxford. By Edwin Glasgow. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Cornmercial Law. By 
W. Douglas Edwards, LL.B. Price 2s.—Ladysmith. The Diary of a Siege. 
By H. W. Nevinson. Price 6s.—The Metric System: a Practical Manual. 
With numerous examples. By Leon Delbos, M.A. Price 2s.—The Early 
Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with a critical Introduction, Com- 
mentaries, and Notes, together with the various Readings, a transcript of the 
Poems temporarily and finally suppressed, and a Bibliography, by Jobn Churton 
Collins. Price 6s. 

Joun Murray.—Popular History of the Church of England. By the Bishop of 
Ripon. Price 6s.—Greek Testament Reader. By Theophilus D. Hall. Price 
2s. 6d. —Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics. By J. H. Muirhead. Price 7s. 6d. 

THomas N&grsoN & Sons.—Timber and Tools : a Text-Book for Manual Training 
Classes. To accompany Woodwork for Schools. By Jerome Wallace, F.E.I.S. 
—Elementary Practical Chemistry for Schools of Science. By Thomas 
Cartwright, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Price 2s. 

-Oxriver & Bovp.—The Physical Basis of Memory. By William Elder. Price 6d. 

G&oRGE PuiLie & Son.—How to Learn a Foreign Language. By William Pulman. 
Price 61. —Army and Navy Musical Drill. By A. Alexander. Price rs. net. 

.G. P. Putnam's Sous.—Charlemagne. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Price 
5s.—Theodore Beza. Edited by Samuel Macaulay Jackson. Price 6s.—Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. By Charles Firth. Price ss. 

RgLrE BrotHers.—Some Familiar French Phrases in Everyday Use. By Rev. 
Lewis H. Pearson. Price 6d. 

“Review or Reviews” Orrice.—The Masterpiece Portfolio. Part I. 
Modern Pictures. Price rs. net. 

RiviNGTONS,—Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Metals. By S. R. Trotman. 
Price 23. —-A Plea for a Rule of Life : an Appeal to Schoolmasters. By Thomas 
Field, D.D. Price 2d.—Deux Légendes Bretonnes, Recueillies et Traduites 
en Francais, Par Francois-Marie Luzel. Edited by J. Duhamel, M.-és-A. 
Intermediate Texts. Price rod. net.—Handbook to Joshua (with slight 
omissions) for the Use of Teachers and Students. By Rev. S. H. S. Walpole, 
D.D. Price 2s. 6d.—Religious Education in the Home: Hints for the Use 
of Parents of the Upper and Middle Classes. With a Preface by the Right 
Rev. George Forrest Browne, D.D. Price 6d. net.—Translations from Martial, 
Book I. By an Eton Master. Price as. 6d. 


-Seacey & Co.—Our Fleet To-day and its Development during the Last Half. 
Century. By Captain S. Eardley-Wilmot, R. N. With many Illustrations, 
Price 5s. 

SuNDAY Seusai Uniton.—Robert Raikes, The Man who Founded the Sunday 
School. By J. Henry Harris. Price 1s. 

Swan, SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Limitep.—The Story of Eros and Psyche, from 
Apuleius, and the first Book of the Iliad, Homer. Done into English by 
Edward Carpenter, Price 2s. 

T. Fisner UxNwiN.—International Congress of Women, 1899: Women in Educa- 
tion. Price 3s. 6d.—The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay. By M.G. 
Jessett. Price rs.— Theal's Little History of South Africa. Price 1s. 6d. 

Warp, Lock, & Co.— Travels on the Amazon. By Arthur Russel Wallace. 
Price 2s.—]lllustrated Guide Books: Belfast, Cromer, Paris and the Exhi- 
bition, Margate, Scottish Highlands and Islands. Price 1s. each. 

"W&LLs GARDNER, Darton, & Co.—No Room to Live: The Plaint of Over- 
crowded London. By George Haw. With Introduction by Sir Walter 
Besant. Price 2s. 6d. 


By John Parnell 


Famous 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for April is Miss Maud 
Joynt, 31 Lower Beechwood Avenue, Dublin. 


The Translation Pnze for May is awarded to “ Tibia.” 


Sie redeten ibr zu: Er liebt dich nicht, 
Er spielt mit dir—da neigte sie das Haupt, 
Und Thranen perlten ihr vom Angesicht 
Wie Thau von Rosen ; 0, dass sie’s geglaubt ! 
Denn als er kam und zweifelnd fand die Braut, 
Ward er voll Trotz ; nicht trübe wollt’ er scheinen, 
Er sang und spielte, trank und lachte laut, 
Um dann die Nacht hindurch zu weinen. 


Wol pocht’ ein guter Engel an ihr Herz: 
** Er ist doch treu, gib ihm die Hand, o gib !" 
Wol fühlt' auch er durch Bitterkeit und Schmerz : 
** Sie liebt dich doch, sie ist ja doch dein Lieb. 
Ein freundlich Wort nur sprich, ein Wort vernimm, 
So ist der Zauber, der euch trennt, gebrochen." — 
Sie gingen—sahn sich—o, der Stolz ist schlimm — 
Das eine Wort blieb ungesprochen. 


Da schieden sie. Und wie im Münsterchor 
Verglimmt der Altarlampe rother Glanz— 
Erst wird er matt, dann flackert er empor 
Noch einmal hell, und dann verlischt er ganz— 
So starb die Lieb' in ihnen, erst beweint, 
Dann heiss zurückersehnt, und dann— vergessen, 
Bis sie zuletzt, es sei ein Wahn, gemeint, 
Dass sie sich je dereinst besessen. 


Nur manchmal fuhren sie im Mondenlicht 
Vom Kissen auf—von Thranen war es nass, 
Und nass von Thranen war noch ihr Gesicht ; 
Getraumet hatten sie—ich weiss nicht was. 
Dann dachten sie der alten schónen Zeit. 

Und an ihr nichtig Zweifeln, an ihr Scheiden, 
Und wie sie nun so weit, so ewig weit. 
O Gott, vergib, vergib den Beiden ! 


Bv ** Tinia.” 


They whispered her: ** He never loved you well, 
He plays with you." She beut her head in grief, 

And from her eyes the pearly drops fast fell, 
Like dew from roses : ah, too quick belief ! 

For when he came, and found distrust, too proud 
To seem to care for foolish doubts and fears, 

He sang and played, he drank, and laughed aloud, 
Though night and solitude brought cruel tears. 


Yet her good angel urged : ** Indeed, he's true ; 
He's faithful still, give him your hand again !” 
** Surely, she is your love; still loves but you," — 
This he too felt, through bitterness and pain. 

** One word, one kindly word, from either side, 
The evil spell that parts you will be broken." — 

They came, they met ; alas, the curse of Pride ! 
The one word wanted still remained unspoken. 


They parted ; and, as in some lofty fane, 
Slow fades and dim the altar lamp's red light, 
First burning low, then flick'ring up again 
In one clear flame, ere all is wrapped in night, 
So died the love in them ; first mourned with tears, 
Then longed for with strong yearning ; then at last 
Forgotten ; and a dream of long-past years 
It seemed that ever Love had bound them fast. 


Only at times they started up from sleep, 
And as the moonlight on the pillow fell, 
"Twas wet with tears—their sad eyes still did weep; 
Perchance some dreaming memory—who can tell? 
Then would they think of some once-happy day, 
And of their petty doubts, their broken troth, 
And now a bridgeless gulf between them lay— 
O God, who seest, forgive, forgive them both ! 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


They said : ** Beware, he is no lover true— 
He only trifles with thee to deceive.” 
She hung her head, tears filled her eyes like dew 
On rosebuds. Why, ah, why did she believe ? 
(Continued on page 380.) 
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Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


litustrated Contents of JUNE Number :— 


LARGE OBJECT-LESSON SHEET IN COLOUR, WITH 
FULL TEACHING NOTES. By W. Done, B.A. 


Educational HOLIDAY COURSES with our CONTINENTAL 
NEIGHBOURS. Fullest particulars as to Dates, Subjects, 
Fares, and Pension Accommodation. 


Talks with Teachers on Psychology: (1) The Psychology of Falsehood in 
Children. By Dr. J. Gunn, M.A. 

May Meeting of British Child Study Association. 

rimental Education: Abbotsholme. 

Patriotic Poetry. 

Educational Congresses at the Paris Exhibition. 

The Common Schools of Russia. 

Botanical Notes for Teachers. By Dr. J. R. Green. 

Blackboard Drawing: The Freehand Oopy. 

Sohool Hygiene. By Dr. A. NEWSHOLME. 

Practical Elemen Science. By T. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. 

Illustrated Teeter cal Note-Book: Railway Enterprise in Asia Minor 
—QOape airo. 

Latin Notes for London Matriculation Students. 

French Prize Competition: Unseens for London University Examinations. 

Star Study, with Star Maps. 

Ohemistry, Physiography, and other Soienoe Notes. 


—— 


Ready June 25th. 
FOURTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY NUMBER of CONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


THe PRACTICAL TEACHER For JULY. 


New Photographic Competition for Teachers. 
ORDER JUNE AND JULY NUMBERS FROM BOOKSELLER NOW. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER Editorial and Publishing Office, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.0.; Edinburgh and New York. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, & ART. 


(HSTABLISHED 1855.) 


EDITED BY HAROLD HODGE. 


PRICE 6d. WEEKLY. 


- === 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Pays close attention not only to the general affairs of 
Empire, Church, and People, but to all that affects 
Educational interests. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Should be read by all concerned in Public and Private 
Schools and School work generally. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ofices: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. | 


W. WATSON & SON'S 
mer SCHOOL” Microscope, 


Rana esculenta 
grunner Wasserfrasch, + 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Designed especially for 
TeNTETY class work in Biology, &c. Special Terms 
E drin iners Has Rackwork Coarse Ad- f 
justment, 1 Eyepiece, 1-inch or 
Objective and Case. Of finest Quantities. 
quality throughout, £3. 3s. 
Metamorphoses. 
(See illustration.) 


The Specimens are systematically arranged and 
mounted on opal Blass with description attached, and 
preserved in sealed glass museum jars, containing clear 
colourless spirit. From Gs. 


Skeletons.—Beautifully prepared and mounted ; 
very moderate prices. 

Physiologienl Models.—Absolutely reliable. 

Botanical Models of finest description. 

Dissecting Instruments,—Best and cheapest. 


Full 


Invaluable for teaching. 


rticulars of all the above are contained in 
atson’s Catalogue No. 2 sent post free 
on application. 


Watson's Catalogue No. 3 is a classified list, 
Ape nung a stock of 40,000 Microscopic 
Objects, post free. 


gic Lanterns and Lantern Slides, for Educa. 
tio purposes, & speciality. Catalogue No. 4 
contains full particulars of these. 


W. WATSON & SON 
(Established 1837), 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O. 
New Branch now open: 16 FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
And at 75 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Awarded 3y Gold and other Medals at the principal International Exhibitions 
of the World. 


A Charming Gift Book! 


“A brilliant book.” —Sketch. ** Particularly good." —Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co, 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Queen :— 
" Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his bandbook which he has sent to Her Majesty." 
* Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINCTON, F.R.C.S. Maps byJOHN BARTHOLOMEM, F.R.C.8. 


Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. 
The North Wales Coast. 
The Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley, 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales, 


Enlarged Edition, 55. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 
guide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 


volumes ? "— The Times. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued." — 7 iver004 Daily Post. 
‘* Most emphatically tops them all."— Daily Graphic. 


London and Environs. 
By EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets and places of interest. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lrp., 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all/Booksellers, 


Metamorphoses of Edible 
Frog. 


Is. each. 
The Channel Islands. 
The Isle of Wight. 
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They met, and she was coy, reserved, and proud ; 
He hid his soreness, though the wound was deep, 

He sang and played, drank deep, laughed long and loud, 
Then homeward turned, the livelong night to weep. 


Oft her good angel whispered in her heart : 

** He loves thee still—thy plighted troth renew ” ; 
And he, through all his bitterness and smart, 

Said to himself : ** Thy love is leal and true, 
Speak but one loving word, her answer bide, 

So shall the spell that severs you be broken." 
They met again—oh, out on stubborn pride ! 

They parted, and that word was still unspoken. 


And as the red lamp in some minster quire 
O'er the high altar sheds a glimmering light 
Fainter and fainter till its flame expire, 
Then flashes once, then sinks, and all is night ; 
So fades their love, an evanescent gleam, 
First mourned, then hotly yearned for, then forgot, 
Until at last 'twas like an idle dream 
That once their lives were linked by love's true knot. 


Yet often would they start in after years 

At dead of night, and feel the pillow hot, 
And hot their faces still with scalding tears ; 

Some dream had troubled them—I know not what. 
Then would they muse upon love's happy may, 

Their foolish doubts, their parting all in wroth, 
And how it all now seemed so far away— 

So very far. O God, forgive them both ! 


We classify the 106 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.— Gloucester, Pamphylax, Pot-pourri, Lacrimz rerum, 
Gempy, Tibia, B. E. A. D., Gentian, M. S. 2, Hawthorn, Lucibel, M.M., 
Chelidon. 

Second Class.—Die Alte, Brennus, Izmir, Deirdriu, Grisedale Pike, 
Fortis et Fidelis, Nokomis, Looprevil, Diadas, Eyebright, Jan-San, 
Puck, J.M., La Souris, Altnacoille, Devon, 100,000, Orma, A Speckled 
Bird, W.S. M., Windrush, Fides, A. P. W., Tactics, V.C., Banf. 

Third Class. —L.A.S., Elaine, Ivy Leaves, Nefsko, Verbena, Yoko- 
hama, Novice, Elegy, Castor, Wolfram, C. E. D., Cinera, Calymene, 
Piso, Pennyroyal, Alormann, E.M. M. , Rossendale, May Bell, Prospero, 
M. H. Waters, B. A. A., E. MJ., Lutetia. 

Fourth Class.—Francesca, Laburnum, Helios, Guitana, Treu, Nishri, 
D.G., Merrythought, Scala, Waldmeisterchen. 

Fifth Class. —Quida, Nully, F.S., G. A.B., Iphigenia, Salem, A.B.C., 
Glück, Hetero, Mafeking, G.B., Allibone, Unit, Despair, F.O.T., 
Humerus, Dovetail, Mister, O.D.P., Dulcie, Nun. 


The competition for last month's Extra Prize was keen, and I should 
have liked to print several of the essaysthat Questions I, 3, 4 elicited. 
I am reluctantly compelled to limit myself to hints for answers. 

I. I asked for definitions, not descriptions. ** The blossom and the 
fragrancy of all knowledge" cannot count as a definition.  Ruskin's 
* Suggestion by the image of noble grounds for noble emotions," 
Wordsworth's ** Emotion recollected in tranquillity," Coleridge's ** The 
best words in their right places," Blackwood's ** Man's thought tinged 
by his feelings," seem to me among the most pregnant ; Macaulay's, in 
his ** Essay on Milton," among the worst. M. Arnold's ** A criticism 
of life under the conditions of poetic truth and poetic beauty” re- 
sembles the classical definition of an archdeacon. Poetry, as ** Ephah” 
points out, has two distinct senses, the concrete work of the poet and 
the abstract qualities inherent in that work. To frame a definition 
that shall include both these senses is hardly possible. 

2. (1) ** Gather ye rosebuds," Herrick. (2) ** The undiscovered 
country from whose bourn no traveller returns,” ** Hamlet ” (the Latin is 
from Albinovanus). (3) ‘‘ But that is another story,” Kipling, passim 
(the Latin is from St. Augustine). (4) ‘* That fierce light which beats 
upon a throne," Tennyson, *' Dedication to Idylls" (the French is 
from Dumas's ** Vicomte de Bragelonne”). (5) ‘* The proper study of 
mankind is man," Pope, '*Essay on Man" (the French is from 
Charron, ** De la Sagesse"). (6) ** And shew'd a Newton as we shew an 
ape," Pope,'* Essay on Man” (the Latin is from P'alingenius, ** Zodiacus 
Vita"), also ** Measure for Measure," II. ii. 117. 

3. Alphonse Daudet's protest against constant or hackneyed epithets. 
Almost any poem of Tennyson will furnish instances per contra. 

4. The first quotation is from Hallam, the second from St. Augustine. 
Hallam refers to popular contemporary opinion ; St. Augustine (see 
Newman's ** Apologia ") to religious opinion as sifted by the ages and 
catholicized by the Church. 

$. The admirable Crichton ; judicious Hooker; rare Ben Jonson; 
myriad-minded Shakespeare (Coleridge); organ-vorced Milton (Tenny- 
son); Chatterton ‘‘the marvellous boy " (Wordsworth); /arge-browed 
Verulam (Tennyson, ‘‘ Palace of Art”). 


The following marks are assigned for the Extra Prize Competition 
(maximum, 30) :—23, Solja; 22, Olla podrida ; 19, Fortune le veut, 
Altnacoille, Little Bit, Ephah; 18, Elterwater; 17, Ulmi, Friar ; 
16, Vita felice; Morgan, Max, Deirdrui, W. G. C., Immerito ; 15, 
Giaour, Yat, Cosmo; 14, Cinera, Melton Mowbray, Euphues, BovkóAos ; 
13, Saga, Without Appeal; 12, J. M., Glengariff ; 9, Tactics. 

A Prize of One Guinea is awarded to Solja ; copies of ** Essays and 
Mock Essays” will be sent on application to Olla Podrida, Fortune le 
veut, Atnacoile, Little Bit, and Ephah. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Sainte-Beuve:— 


Sa Correspondance avec Voltaire, relue aujourd'hui, est à son 
avantage. Elle appelle, en commengant, Voltaire ‘‘ le premier moteur 
de son goût et de son plus cher amusement." Elle lui dit un joli mot: 
** Votre esprit en donne aux autres.” Il y a en effet de l'esprit qui n'est 
que de l'esprit une fois produit, et qui n'en donne pas : l'esprit de 
Voltaire est un doufe-en-train. Elle ne mord pas, des le début, à ses 
flatteries excessives; elle lui rabat de son enthousiasme et de son 
idolatrie. Elle ne veut pas de temple: ‘‘ Laissez-moi, je vous prie, 
sur la terre; j'y serai plus à portée d'y recevoir vos lettres et celles de 
vos amis." Elle aime le vrai, et elle l'y ramène doucement : ** Ces lois 
dont on parle tant, lui dit-elle, au bout du compte ne sont point faites 
encore. Eh! qui peut répondre de leur bonté? c'est la postérité, et 
non pas nous... ." Quand la flotte russe qui est entrée dans la 
Méditerranée par le détroit de Gibraltar va tenter la Grèce et fait des 
siennes dans l'Archipel et dans les mers d'Asie, Voltaire voudrait plus 
encore ; il voudrait voir l'impératrice se promener en bateau sur le 
Scamandre, et il avait bien compté, lui dit-il, qu'elle rebatirait l'antique 
Troie ; à cela elle répond qu'elle préfere, sauf meilleur avis, la belle 
Néva au Scamandre: **Je renonce aussi à la réédification de Troie ; 
jai à rebàtir ici tout un faubourg qu'un incendie a ruiné ce printemps." 
Dans les lettres de Voltaire à l'impératrice, il fait un peu trop le poete, 
le fou d'admiration, la téte montée ; il y a trop de lazzis et de tur- 
lupinades ; il abuse du Moustapha. Plus de sérieux dans le ton 
conviendrait mieux, je le crois, à l'auguste correspondante, et le ferait 
plus estimer d'elle encore. Elle est plus solide et plus sensée que lui ; 
et pourtant elle se laisse aller, elle aussi, à ce jeu et à cette partie de 
louanges. Qu'elle montre une grande déférence pour l'esprit, —pour la 
royauté de l'esprit, —ce n'est pas à nous, Francais, de nous en plaindre ; 
mais évidemment elle a son but ; elle soigne Voltaire comme la voix de 
la renommée et comme une trompette ; elle lui raconte les nouvelles de 
ses guerres et de son empire pour qu'il informe l'Europe ; elle grandit 
tant qu'elle peut sa nation : lui, en revanche, il dénigre tant qu'il peut 
la sienne, et manque tout à fait de patriotisme. 


EXTRA PRIZES. 


Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas are offered for the 
best answers to the following general information paper :— 


1. To get to America without a sea voyage, ascend in a balloon, 
and descend when the earth has sufficiently rotated. Why would not 
the plan work ? 

2. Discuss the truth of the following housemaid’s theories :— 
(1) That the sun streaming on a grate puts the fire out ; (2) that a 
poker placed vertically over the fire draws it up. 

3. Would it now be possible to beat Jules Verne's ** Tour du Monde 
en Quatre-vingts Jours " ? 

4. * The exception proves the rule.”—Give a logical form to this 
paradox. 

5. Discuss the split infinitive. 

6. In one scale is a certain weight, which is exactly balanced by a 
vessel of water, with a cork attached to the bottom, in the other scale. 
If the cork is set free so that it floats, what will happen ? 

7. Comment on the following commencement of a story in the 
May number of Harmsworth’s Magazine :—'* To the west the blood 
red of the sunset flamed and glowed through the great gaping 
windows; to the east, above the crumbling walls, in a sky rose 
colour with reflected glory, hung the silver crescent of the new moon." 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL con:- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by June r6th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF Music.—Mr. J. Maude Crament, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., has been appointed a member of the Board of Examination for 
the current year, to fill the vacancy caused by the lamented death of 
Dr. Horace Hill. 
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SPECIALIZATION. * 


By the MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Cambridge. 


ENTLEMEN,—Let me first give myself the pleasure of 
cordially thanking you for your kindness in choosing me 
as your President for this year. If I mistake not, the person 
on whom this honour is annually conferred is the most short- 
lived of all elected monarchs. You allot him 
One crowded hour of glorious life, 


and then follows the inevitable bowstring. He passes, almost 
from your presence, into the limbo of *''Single-Speech ” 
obscurities. And the “event” so soon, so surely, “coming” may 
well “cast its shadow before." Yes, even as I begin to speak, I 
seem to hear the fiftieth, or the fifty-fifth, or the sixtieth tick of 
the clock which will announce my dissolution. 

In an existence so transient can any work of noble note be done? 
Can any word of help be spoken? As we approach the seventh 
decade of our mortal course, people are strangely indulgent to us. 
They allow us our “hobbies,” and even our “ fads." They apply 
to us in kindness that epithet which on the schoolmaster’s lips 
is the crack of doom. We all know what is meant by an 
“incorrigible” boy. We raise our eye by professional instinct, 
and almost hear the hammering at the fast-rising gallows. But 
an “incorrigible” veteran arouses pity. “Poor old man,” we 
say, * we must take him as he is. Once there may have been a 
chance of better things. But now—now that we have made 
him our President, he is ‘ past praying for.’” 

Let me, then, my kind friends, try to lay before you during 
this fast fleeting hour a grievance which has long been haunting 
me. I am conscious that I have it “on the brain?—if any 
brain be still left. I call it “specialization.” I dread it, and I 
hate it. What Merv was twenty-five years ago to the Russo- 
maniac, what temperance is to some Prime Ministers, what the 
red rag is to the victim of the m«/ador, that early specialization 
is and has long been to me. 

What, then, is the “head and front" of our indictment? It 
is this: That in some schools— not, of course, in any of those 
represented by the “men of light and leading” whom I now 
address — some poor children are seized at an early age—at 
thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen—-and set down to some one 
subject, or some two subjects, of study. Let us cast a glance 
on them. Let us, for the moment, forget ourselves, and plant a 
furtive ladder against the wall of our neighbours academy. 
What shall we see as we scale its topmost rungs, and take a 
peep over the fence? Is it quite unlike the scene in the 
Phrontisterion which the genius of Aristophanes has made 
immortal, and almost allegorized ?—pale, meagre, back-bent 
forms, banished from the genial sun of all kindly human 
knowledge, banished from poetry, ballads, fiction, history, art, 
fairy-land, old-world lore, banished from the speech, the 
struggles, the passions, the wit, the guesses, the whispers of 
living men and women, and all absorbed in “specializing” ; 
poring over some magnificent, but non-human, mysteries 
which are labelled * Mathematics" and * Natural Sciences "— 
"specializing," I say, not studying only, not exploring only, 
not visiting these glorious tracts of knowledge along with 
other alluring fields, but “specializing "—doing just one thing, 
and nothing else; taught to do this by wild men, and, alas! 
wild women, who teach this and nothing else ; further, intending 
for some years to come, during all their fresh happy youth, to 
do this and nothing else ; nay, some of them even hoping to 
develop, within a measurable cycle of months, into specializing 
teachers of specializing boys, and—saddest evolution of all—of 
Specializing girls ? 

How has it all come about? 

Let me leave for a moment the pulpit of general invective 
and step aside into the confessional, knowing well that no one 
of the kind experts who hear my moan will ever name it in 
decent society. In more than one University, including the 
University of which alone I have any cognizance, there is an 
Institution known as “Entrance Scholarships.” It came into 
being some forty years ago. It was then regarded as a kind of 
revolution, dreaded and denounced by the Burkes of the day, 
hailed and almost worshipped by the Foxes, the Wordsworths, 
and the Shelleys. Like other revolutions, it has had time, in 
less than forty years, to devour a good many of its own children, 
and apparently its maw is not yet sated. 


* Presidential Address to the Teachers’ Guild, May 24, 1900. 


One of my privileges, from my connexion with the college of 
Bacon and Newton and Tennyson, is to have a share in 
conducting these entrance examinations. I am thus brought 
into touch year by year with much of the “pick” of our most 
famous schools. Of this yearly task a large part is simply 
delightful. It is the spring of my year. The varied knowledge, 
the freshness, the trained intelligence, in many cases the almost 
audible enthusiasm of the young and eager candidates, are so 
many happy prophecies of the coming age. We can have no 
jealousies. In the words of the old school song, 

sint minores 
Nobis longe meliores. 


“Against such”—if one might dare to quote the wise words 
—as wise as they are sacred—“ Against such there is no law." 
And, we may add, “Against such,” or in regard of such, “there 
is no confessional.” ‘“ Nothing is here for tears," whether of 
pity, or remorse, or disappointed hope. 

But now let us brace ourselves for an ordeal. Let us take up 
the English essay paper, or the paper of general questions 
— papers which, by a recent and refined barbarity, sanctioned 
only by a few colleges, a// the candidates are obliged to attempt. 
I would not wish to exaggerate, even in the confessional, but 
I am free to admit, to this audience of friendly inquisitors, 
that the English work shown up by a considerable proportion 
of these naturally selected candidates is simply appalling. I 
know, of course, from happy experience, th excellent English 
which many schoolboys are able to write. But, of those who 
are now in our minds, many seem sprung from a different stock. 
In the essay you can detect, after the kindliest search, no mind, 
no arrangement, no substance. [t would seem as though no topic 
had an interest for them, and that they had, so far in their lives, 
found almost nothing to think, to feel, to say. 

And who are, as a rule, these unfortunates, these picked incapa- 
bles? If thedark truth must be whispered, they are mostly votaries 
of mathematics or of natural science. Now no one, I trust, will 
pere himself, or presume to persuade others, that we have 

ere any mysterious law of Nature. There is nothing in the noble 
study of geometry or of pure mathematicsto enfeeblethe reasoning 
faculties, to obscure the sense of order,to paralyse the free motion 
of the tongue, or, in any sense, to “put darkness for light.” 

Has not Bacon told us, nearly three centuries ago, with an 
authority against which there is no appeal, “of the excellent use 
of the pure mathematics, in that they do remedy and cure 
many defects in the wit and faculties intellectual”? Has he 
not laid down that, “if the wit be too dull, they sharpen it ; if 
too wandering, they fix it ; if too inherent in the sense, they 
abstract it”? No natural tendency here to produce vacant, 
chaotic, incoherent writing. Nor, again, could any such charge 
be brought ayainst any of those splendid sciences which Bacon 
in part descried from his Pisgah-summit, those sciences 
which begin with observation and are perfected by experiment. 
Who has written purer French than Pascal and Buffon? 
Who has written clearer, more nervous, English than Bacon 
himself, than Paley, than Huxley, than Tyndal? 

Some of us may remember a microbe of Coleridge, which 
entered our system long years ago, and has not been crushed 
out of us by all the Babylons through which we have passed 
since: “Oh, if I were fond and ambitious of literary honour, of 
public applause, how well content should I be to excite but 
one third of the admiration which, in my inmost being, I feel 
for the head and heart of X.! And how gladly would I 
surrender all hope of contemporary praise, could I even approach 
to the incomparable grace, propriety, and persuasive facility of 
his writings !? 

Who, then, is this X., of whom such glorious things are 
spoken by the mystic poet and the labyrinthine philosopher? 
Some one nursed on the poetry of Greece and Rome, or the 
finest literature of France or England? Hardly so. It wasa 
Cambridge Senior Wrangler. It was an earnest student of 
such natural sciences as were known in his day, some hundred 
years ago. It was the man at whom Hegelian undergraduates 
point the finger of scorn, and on whom periodically Syndicates 
report in one sense, and Senates divide in another—it was 
William Paley. No, it is a mere senseless libel to say that 
either mathematics or natural sciences have in themselves any 
tendency to crush thought, to crowd out human interests, to 
promote mental confusion, or to mar a clear, a simple, a pure 
style of expression. 

What, then, is the cause of the phenomenon which, with each 
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successive entrance scholarship examination, re-asserts among 
us its reality and its power? I do not claim to be one of Virgil's 
favourites, “felix . . . rerum cognoscere causas? ; but here I 
do claim to have discovered at least two causes. One of them 
is a fact, the other a hypothesis. 

The fact is this, that the teaching at some of the schools is, 
with certain boys, almost limited to mathematics or natural 
sciences. 

The hypothesis is (I do not forget Newton's cautious saying, 
* hypotheses non fingo ;" still it is at least a working hypothesis) 
that among the men and women who teach these special subjects 
there may be some who know scarcely anything else. 

Grant me, my friends, afew serious words on each of these potent 
causes. Those who invented the system of entrance scholar- 
ship examinations, and those of us who, without claiming the 
honour, shared at least the joy of the invention, were in part far- 
sighted, in part blind. As Plato might have put it in one of his 
playful allegories, we were partly eagles and partly moles. We 
saw clearly enough some goodly results of the new system. We 
saw that it would stimulate exertion, sift and reward merit, put 
a frontier between good teaching and bad, and draw public 
attention to the more strenuous, the more serious, and the more 
successful schools. We saw also that this would, in the main, 
be for the benefit of the poor ; that many boys would be brought 
to the Universities—brought, as it were, with “ prophecies going 
before on" them—who would otherwise have remained in 
obscure homes. 

All this we saw and much more. With eagle eyes we gazed 
on the then rising sun. But, if we were eagles, we were also 
moles. We failed to see that one product of the revolution 
would be a strange ghastly instrument of death, and that it 
would ere long be worked with sharp and pitiless precision. 
We failed to see that men of our own flesh and blood, wearing 
our caps and gowns, and in feature painfully like some of 
ourselves, would preside over this terrible machine, this 
guillotine of training for examinations. We did not foresee 
that the examinations would bestow their chief favour on 
* specialists" in one subject, as compared with what we used at 
Cambridge to call * double-men"; nor, again, did we gauge the 
twofold pressure that would arise—the pressure put upon masters 
to win scholarships for their boys, and the pressure put upon 
boys to win scholarships for their school. 

Such was the state of things some eight lustres ago, when 
Palmerston and Russell and Gladstone were Consuls. But, 
to-day, on this happy birthday of our “aged Princess,” we have 
to deal with the facts of the present, not with prophecies of the 
past ; and I shall be surprised, gentlemen, if among these facts 
and almost Figures of the present you do not agree with me in 
placing that huge, one-eyed, misshapen Polyphemus, *monstrum 
horrendum, informe, ingens," which pupils and teachers alike 
crouch to under the name of “ specialization." To me at least 
it appears that the danger is not only near, but upon us— that very 
danger which schools, colleges, and Universities exist to make 
impessible—the danger of cultivating exclusively just one part of 
the mind, and that the least human and the least social ; as if 
the boy was made for the subject and the emoluments 
attached to it, and not the subject and its emoluments for the 
boy. 

If, then, this danger be admitted, how is it to be met ? There 
is one expedient which trembles on my lips, but which filial 
piety almost forbids me to name. My august predecessor at 
frinity Lodge, Dr. Thompson, though the kindest of men, is 
credited with not a few sub-acid, and even sub-acrid, sayings. 
One of them is his allusion to headmasters, gentlemen of our 
craft, as “ our habitual instructors." I must confess, my friends, 
[ am almost tempted to say to you, in the privacy of this little 
conclave : * Reassert your habitual instinct. Instruct us yet once 
more, and with your instructions mingle invective also. Say 
to us plainly, as we search for he guilty authors of these de- 
moralizing bribes, say to each; of our colleges one by one: 
‘Thou art the man! Bring home to our consciences what we 
are doing—offering year by year to the various schools such 
bribes as are almost irresistible, prizes of £60, £80, £100 a 
year, if only a master will give an education which he knows to 
be far short of the best ; and if an able boy will consent to move 
in blinkers for the best years of his young life, fixing his eyes on 
the one or two subjects which will secure him honour and 
money, and closing them to almost all that 1s most human in 
history, in biography, in art, in poetry, and in fiction, because 


in the examination—such is the current phrase—'it will not 
ay. » 

Perhaps, gentlemen, you may bea little sceptical as to your 

chances of touching our corporate consciences and persuading 

us to enwrap ourselves in the white sheet of penitence. 

No doubt, our shell is somewhat callous, and our Triposes 
are imperious, and for at least a generation the current of 
superstition has run in favour of men who are sure ofa First 
Class in some one subject, and have no concern with any other. 
But it seems to me tolerably certain that we must, ere long, 
reconsider our methods, and, if the phrase may be pardoned, 
redistribute our bribes. The tendency is, | think, to give more 
weight to those parts of the examination which test general 
intelligence. Our English essay papers will more and more tell. 
Our general questions papers will be more and more exacting. 
We shall choose for our college brotherhood r.en who may or 
may not come to the top of any one particular Tripos, but 
men whom we can guarantee as educated gentlemen, well read, 
thoughtful, intelligent, cultivated, answering to some extent to 
Milton's famous definition : * I call, therefore, a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war." 

Now, my friends, if it were once understood at the schools 
that this larger conception of intellectual desert was more 
recognized at the Universities, is it too much to hope that the 
schools, too, would gladly reconsider some of their own methods? 
They have many motives for so doing. They can hardly enjoy, 
they can scarcely ever prefer, the minute specialization which 
they feel constrained to adopt. They adopt it because they 
cannot otherwise—so, at least, they believe—secure scholar- 
ships for their deserving pupils. And thus gradually a new 
creed seems to have reached us from some unaccredited edu- 
cational Mecca, that man lives by literature or science alone, 
and that schools live by scholarships. 

But, now, suppose that this poor creed has breathed its last, 
and that schools are free to adopt more spiritual and more genial 
methods ; we are still confronted with that other cause of trouble, 
that hypothetical cause, to which I barely ventured to allude a 
few minutes ago. I am conscious of standing here on the very 
verge of libel, and no man likes to incur the suspicion of libel 
even if his zzÓuendo is, as here, a “ privileged communication.” 
I prefer, therefore, to expound my second, my hypothetical, 
cause in the form of a question rather than of a statement, and 
I ask, rather shyly: Is it found, as a matter of fact that the 
teachers of mathematics and natural science at schools and 
colleges are, in general, men of wide culture, men eager to carry 
their pupils beyond the “flaming wal!s of the material world "— 
men who themselves love literature, have been as boys trained 
on literature as well as in their own special subject, and so can 
hardly conceive of a boy, much less ot a young man, as tolerably 
educated unless he knows something of the thoughts and acts. 
and utterances of mankind, and can write at least his own. 
language with ease, with grace, and with clearness? 

Now, are these homely truisms always present to the minds. 
of headmasters when they inquire about their assistants ? 
Do they make a point of choosing men who are more than mere 
mathematicians, more than mere proficients in physics or in 
chemistry, men, in short, who will be an ornament to a learned 
body, and are likely to inspire in their pupils a keen love of 
knowledge as a whole? 

Should this ideal, submitted now “in such a questionable: 
shape,” appear to any here an intrusive, and almost an insulting, 
heresy, I will venture to follow it up with another heresy still 
more hateful to educational orthodoxy. Granted that we wish 
to give literature a very large place in our various modern 
departments, there remains the question: Through what 
channel or channels is this fertilizing stream of literary culture 
to flow? Those who practically answer this question—that is, 
the masters at the head of modern departments—will, beyond 
all doubt, give due weight to books written in the English lan- 
guage, and also to French and German. This is so certain 
that 1 will not waste your time upon it. The modern languages 
can take care of themselves. 

My suggestion is of another kind, and I would fain entreat for 
it your most kindly and indulgent sympathy. I submit, with 
confidence, that there is no necessary separation between what 
is called ** modern culture” and what is called “ancient 
history.” Any culture which leaves out of sight whatywe owe to. 
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Greece and Rome is, to my mind, a maimed and mutilated 
culture. We are probably all agreed that in many schools 
throughout the land, and probably among many boys of almost 
all schools, this culture cannot be given through the two classical 
languages. But, if, from stress of time, or for any other reason, it 
cannot be given through the languages, does it follow that it 
cannot be given at all? To this important, if not impertinent, 
Mu it seems to me that the rooted instinct of our pro- 
ession has too often returned a hasty, and almost a contemptuous 
“Yes.” We have connived at—if we have not ourselves estab- 
lished—an unwritten tradition that without a knowledge, and a 
fairly intimate knowledge, of the very difficult languages of 
Greece and Rome, the life of Greeks and Romans cannot be 
tolerably understood, and that there is nouse in wasting time on 
a so-called study which is really a superficial sham. 

The opposite view, for which I am now contending, would, I 
suppose, be something of this kind. An insight into the life of 
Greece and Rome is so refreshing, so stimulating, so instructive, 
so uplifting, that it is folly to treat it as not “written for our 
learning," the learning of us all. It ought to be the common 
patrimony of all readers ; and, if it cannot be reached through a 
direct knowledge of the languages, it must be reached by other 
paths. . 

What, then, are those other paths? Two, at least, I seem 
to see clearly, and they both lead to Pretoria. The first 
is histories of Greece and Rome, and other books written 
in English, in French, or in German, on their politics, their 
religion, their wars, their art, their science, their literature—in a 
word, their life. The second is translations from Greek and 
Latin authors. 

The first of these two paths will not be seriously challenged, 
that is, as a matter of principle. If it is challenged at 
all, it will be on the ground that there is no time for such 
exotics, and that the histories of the modern world are, for such 
as ourselves, yet more important and more imperative. Apart 
from this general objection, which I cheerfully leave to its fate 
before such a guild of professional executioners—apart, I say, 
from this—no one will care to maintain either that the reading 
of Grote and Thirlwall and Curtius and Arnold and Merivale 
and Mommsen is other than salubrious in itself, or that the 
knowledge derived from such writers by any intelligent boy 
or girl, man or woman, is so superficial, so second-hand, 
so shadowy, that it is, in fact, no knowledge at all. On 
this flank of our “relieving force” 1 have no fear of our being 
unsupported, “ ambushed,” or in any way outwitted. 

But can one feel the same serene confidence when one dares 
to say a word in favour of translations ? 

In the first place, you know that, even as you speak of them, 
each of your graver hearers is mentally re-naming them by a 
contemptuous and unmentionable monosyllable. This alone has 
a tendency to damp a man’s ardour. But, further, if you have 
ever yourself “sat in the seat of the scornful,” if you have ever 
felt it your duty to treat these unchartered aliens as so much 
contraband vermin, and hunt them down as so many hostes 
umani generis, such a recollection brings its Nemesis, and 
scarcely adds to your confidence. And yet, my friends, those 
of you who share my dread of specialization, and wish, when 
we have slain it, to secure an honourable means of escape, it 
is to translations that I would point you, and chiefly translations 
from the Greek, as our city of refuge. Once more we may 
draw our omen from the old * Sortes Vergilianz "— 


Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime remur, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 


After all, why is it that we have fostered so long a prejudice 
against translations from the two great ancient tongues? Not 
surely from class jealousy. Not because we have the key of 
knowledge and wish to retain it in our privileged hands. Not, 
again, because translations give so little that is worth 
having. Whocan repeat such a shibboleth if he remembers the 
words of his English Bible, words translated from the Hebrew 
of Prophet or Psalmist, or, again, from the Greek of St. Luke 
or St. John? Who can fling such a taunt when he has in his 
ears such echoes as : “ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee”; or again: “ The 
waters saw Thee, O God, the waters saw Thee, and were afraid; 
the depths also were troubled”; or yet again: “Through the 
tender mercy of our God, whereby the day-spring from on high 
hath visited us ; to give light to them that are in darkness and 


the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into the way of 
peace " ; or once again: “ They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor 
anyheat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes"? 

These are translated words. As we repeat them, we scarcely 
believe it. They are translations from Hebrew and from Greek. 
In such translations generally—for I could hardly admit the 
charge here—much is doubtless lost. On this there is no need 
to enlarge ; but, on the other hand, how much is retained ! 
How much is garnered up for ever as a thing of beauty—of 
tender, infinite, not evanescent, beauty ; nay, how much in some 
cases, perhaps in these, is even gained ! 

My object,then, is to urge that in all modern departments trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin should play a constant and a leading 
part. If Francis Bacon were now living, and attempting once 
again what he called *a general and faithful perambulation of 
learning, with an inquiry what parts thereof lie fresh and waste, 
and not improved and converted by the industry of man " ; if, 
in fact, he were to do again what, we may hope, will be done in 
a few months by shoals of newly appointed inspectors of 
secondary education, I sometimes think he would put in the 
forefront of what he calls our “omissions and deficiencies,” 
“ Neglect of your translations." * You have grand treasures,” he 
would say, “and you put them from you." No doubt, it is 
chiefly the poets who can be employed in this service. Even 
since I began to write this paper I have been delighted to hear 
that in a settlement for working men and women in one of 
our largest manufacturing towns one young lecturer has held, 
and continued to hold, large and eager classes with Dean 
Plumptre's translation of * Sophocles. Surely it is a pardon- 
able enthusiasm to believe that no education is complete in any 
class without some knowledge of (Edipus and his Antigone ; 
of Ajax and the young boy who was to be better starred, though 
not better, than his father; of Deianira, that Desdemona of 
heathendom ; of the all-daring Electra ; of the guileless Neopto- 
lemus. Nor would we think of stopping at the poet of 
Colonos, 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


I seem to see the dawn of the coming day when the young 
men who come to us at seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen, 
bristling with mathematics and mechanics and geology and 
chemistry, will also have been saturated in early boyhood, 
roUmep xapwearárg ngày, with English versions—by Milman, 
or Plumptre, or good Miss Anna Swanwick—of the humbled 
pride of Agamemnon and the hovering Furies of Orestes. 

This topic might, of course, be pursued at length, and, 
perhaps, in a less rhetorical vein. Much, too, might be said for 
translations of another kind—translations of many parts of 
Plato, translations of the almost Oriental Herodotus and the 
eminently Western Thucydides. Why, indeed, should not 
Greek history be read largely in English versions of Greek 
historians? Who can say that such reading would be dull? 
Who can say that it would pass away rapidly like the “cloud” 
of Demosthenes, and “leave not a rack behind"? 

Gentlemen, I have laid my poor thoughts before you. I 
regret that I have not been able to clothe them in worthier 
language, but of the thoughts themselves I am not ashamed. 
They have grown with me; grown with what I may dare to 
believe my growth. They have grown in spite of some pre- 
judices and not a little blindness. * There was a time? when 
to my youthful eyes, entrance scholarships and the intro- 
duction of natural sciences in all their glory seemed to breathe 
the freshness of the early world, and almost 


Apparell'd in celestial light. 


I shared the enthusiasm with which reformers greeted the 
Herculean cradle of the one and the tardy justice granted— 
or, at least, promised—to the other. And now l contemplate, 
with, I trust, a sober eye, both their victories and their failures. 
As ideals they are one thing, as educational instruments they 
are another. The scholarships have keenly stimulated, but 
they have also seriously narrowed. One portentous birth has 
sprung from them that few foresaw. For want of a shorter 
name we name it “Specialization.” It affects a large, an in- 
creasingly large, and a very choice part of the human race ; 
and one of its most powerful allies—so powerful that we 
hardly know how to parley with it—is that glorious field of 
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knowledge which is spread out on the more recent maps as 
* Natural Science." ‘‘ Corruptio optimi pessima " is a truth not 
unknown to educators. They know whether the fear is well 
founded that the heat of competition may be withering true 
culture, and the very expansion of the Empire of education 
may be vulgarizing and contracting generous sympathies. If the 
fear be not ignoble or baseless, then I say: “O masters of 
modern departments, you have need thus early to set your new 
house in order ; and, as one aid in this work of readjustment, I 
commend to you an enlarged intercourse with the old classic 
world through the medium of the best translations." 

And now, at the close of my little hour, before I return for 
ever into silence, let me very briefly offer you my sincere 
apologies, both for what has been said and for what has been 
left unspoken. You may reasonably have expected tbat in a 
year like the present, when secondary education is rubbing its 
age-worn eyes, and preparing, at the clarion call of the Duke 
of Devonshire, to take somewhat of “a leap in the dark,” that 
the President whom you honoured with your choice would offer 
you some timely counsel, whether as a pean or as a dirge. 
Gentlemen, I am not insensible to the magnitude of the change 
which is at hand—a change of which 4 dare to think hopefully, 
because I am persuaded that there is no power in England 
either strong enough or wilful enough to pull down what is best 
in our old systems of culture. But, had I ventured to speak to 
you on this great and pressing theme, I could only have spoken 
in vague generalities. I am not behind the scenes at the Council 
Office, nor do I keep the conscience either of its President or 
of its Secretary. 

I preferred, therefore, to come to you this evening, not 
with the sword of Saul, which I had not proved, but with 
the few smooth stones with which, from my early shepherd 
days, I was more familiar. It is for you to judge with what 
accuracy of aim any one of the five has been slung. It would, 
indeed, be a source of joy to me to be encouraged by any of 
you to hope that one of these poor pebbles had sunk even 
a little way into the forehead of the giant bully of all our 
tribe—the broad-browed, narrow-minded giant whom we name 
* Specialization." Whenever he falls, a wide-spread and far- 
reaching victory will have been achieved. I like to read and 
read again the old words of sacred history, and to interpret 
them by a faith ever young and ever prophetic: “And when 
the Philistines saw that their champion was dead, they fled." 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 
By T. C. HORSFALL. 


N all sides, in England, in Germany, in France, in the 
United States, great efforts are being made to bring art 
into everyday life, and especially into the everyday life of 
schools. I wish to consider with you whether the object 
is worth all the trouble which is being taken about it. 
There are many reasons why it is desirable that this question 
should be very carefully considered. In the first place, the 
bringing of art into everyday life, in any measure great enough 
to make it worth while to take any trouble at all about the 
matter, must be a long and difficult process, involving a very 
great deal of hard work and careful scheming, and we are sure 
not to continue to take that trouble unless we have a strong con- 
viction that the work we are undertaking is of very great 
importance. 

I do not believe that any grown-up person ever learnt a 
language, or anything else, at all thoroughly by the method of 
Ollendorff—that is, by methods equivalent to babbling repeatedly 
such sentences as: “I have an uncle. I walked in the garden 
of my uncle.” When people possess developed brains they have 
to accept both the advantages, and the disadvantages which are 
rather numerous and severe, of having them, and can no longer 
learn as children learn. So we need not expect to get life 
raised by the influence of art by Ollendorffian methods, by 
surrounding ourselves with blue plates and Morris crétonnes 
and wall-papers, and paying frequent visits to the New Gallery, 
or by the use of any other means which, if they had been 
applied freely to our lives when we were babies, might con- 
ceivably have had some good influence on them. It must be 
mainly by the hard and steady use of our brains that we shall 
get art into our life, if we get it there at all. 


And, in addition to the conviction that the object is worth 
much trouble, we ought to have clear ideas as to what the 
result is which we wish to attain, and the measures by which it 
is to be won. We need not expect to drift into success ; and, 
by trusting to the process of drifting, we shall not only ensure 
failure, but we shall probably also ensure that what we do will 
be mischievous rather than useful. 

But there are other important reasons for considering whether 
the bringing of art into everyday life is worth all the trouble 
which must be expended to obtain success. I do not hesitate to 
say that, unless we feel sure that a// classes in the community 
will be the better for successful efforts to bring art into the 
everyday life of our class, we shall be guilty of a serious 
crime against the whole community if we make any effort 
to bring art into the everyday life of that class. For, in the 
first place, in that case we should but add a new pleasure to 
the life of persons who, as a rule, care far too much about 
Bue ole already. And, if the effect of art would not reach the 
ife of the mass of the people, but only the life of one class, its 
effect would be very bad in increasing that terrible difference 
between their life and ours which already exists. 

Already for that great part of the masses which lives in large 
towns the most beautiful and interesting aspects of tbe life of 
Nature and the most glorious qualities and works and deeds of 
human beings have no existence ; for they know no history, 
and nothing of contemporary life but what the dull, crowded 
districts in which they live reveal. If, then, the bringing of art 
into the everyday life of our class would increase the difference 
between our life and that of the majority of our fellow-country- 
men, or even if it would fail to have in a high degree the con- 
trary effect of bringing all classes of English people closer 
together in modes of feeling, thought, and action, I, for one, not 
only wish to do nothing to forward the movement, but I wish to 
do whatever it is possible for me to do to put a stop to it. For 
the effort to increase the use of art in the life of one class would 
distract our attention from kinds of work already being done 
which do tend to bring classes together and to raise the general 
level of the life of the community, and which, if done on a larger 
scale, might havea great effect for good on the life of our 
nation. The improvement of schools, the improvement of the 
public-house system, the provision of open spaces and gym- 
nasiums, the extension of Miss Wakefield's admirable work, 
religious work of even the most narrow-minded kind—all these 
tend to bring all classes nearer together and to raise the 
national life ; and any new kind of work which does not add to 
the good effect of these, and which would only raise one side of 
our own life, would be a curse to us and our nation and the 
whole human race by drawing us away from those nobler kinds 
of work. 

But all this is, of course, the most transparent Devil's advo 
cacy, which you tolerate only because you know that | know that 
I have to deal with the canonization of an authentic saint. It is 
because you believe that 1 have shown by what I have tried to 
do in Manchester that I share the conviction, which you have 
all gained, that efforts to bring art into the everyday life of any 
set of people of good sense and good will would make them 
more willing and more able to live the common life, that you 
have done me the honour to ask me to come here to speak to 
you. And I do hold the conviction with the greatest firmness, 
and have held it for at least forty years, with ever increasing 
strength. Still I believe that my Devil's advocacy is not mere 
waste of your time. There is abundant evidence that the com- 
panionship of beautiful art may be sought in a wrong spirit, and 
may be gained and enjoyed in a way which makes it injure the 
enjoyer and the whole community. The clear recognition of 
the existence of the danger seems to me a help towards seeking 
the daily companionship of art in a right spirit. 

I will pass on to the question: Why can we believe that the 
bringing of a fuller measure of art into the everyday life of our 
class would give that class more power to raise the life of the 
community as a whole than it now possesses, or than it now 
exercises? There are many good reasons for holding that 
belief, but I shall speak only of two of them. 

The first reason is that it is very nearly, if not quite, impossible 
for any one who has to live under the conditions which affect the 
life of almost all people now to become civilized without the 
help of art. Civilization consists in sharing the best feeling and 
thought of mankind, and the best feeling and thought of man- 
kind are in large measure the result of the influence of Nature 
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on the heart and brain of man, and cannot be understood and 
shared by those who are ignorant of Nature ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, owing to modern conditions of life, a much larger 
proportion of the nation is ignorant of the life of Nature now 
than in any past age. I will speak later of the reasons which 
make the help of art needful to us almost in direct proportion 
to the degree of our ignorance of Nature ; though, unfortunately, 
art is unattractive to us almost in proportion to the degree in 
which we are affected by that kind of ignorance. 

Before coming to that point I must say a few words in support 
of each of the propositions I have advanced. That much of the 
best thought and feeling known to human beings is the result 
of the influence of Nature no one can doubt. All the vast 
amount of thought and feeling which must have stirred human 
beings as they studied the glorious heavens, as they watched 
the great pageant of colour and form comprised in the seasons 
of the ever passing years, as they noticed the changes in the 
herbs and trees which fed or sheltered them, as they saw, 
affrighted, raging tempests and, so much more often, felt the 
influence of tranquil dawns and noons and sunsets—what has 
not such experience been to the human race? We know that 
knowledge of the life of Nature has been the matrix of all 
science, all philosophy, all religion; that literature and every 
other expression of man’s thought and feeling, and every kind 
of man’s work, at all times when he has had surroundings 
favourable to health, are full of reflections from the life of Nature: 
a moment’s thought, in short, suffices to convince us that, but 
for the influence of Nature on man’s heart and mind, nothing 
which could be called civilization could exist. 

Can an individual citizen who, or a community which, ceases 
to have any first-hand knowledge of the life of Nature retain 
hold on any of the best civilization which our race has taken 
hundreds of thousands of years to reach? I have heard a very 
able American gravely urge that, as the majority of the in- 
habitants of civilized countries now live in towns, no effort 
should in future be made to interest them in the flowers, trees, 
birds, and all the other remote country things, of which their 
home life leaves them ignorant ; and that, instead of making 
efforts, which he thinks must remain almost completely fruitless, 
to interest town children in such things, we should seek to 
develop their hearts and minds by revealing to them more 
fully the manifold charm and interest of the things they already 
find interesting—the shops, the mills, the tramcar system, the 
fire-brigade, the railway and telegraph systems. I do not know 
whether he would include among the subjects appropriate for 
the study by children under the guidance of teachers those 
institutions which all town children are somewhat interested in, 
and can easily be helped to take a very keen interest in—the 
butcher's shop, the slaughter-yard, the public-house, the music- 
hall. Could any proposal be more foolish, could any process be 
more certain to make of the mass of the inhabitants of our 
towns a race hopelessly inferior to the inhabitants of tbe country, 
helots in mind and soul, than an education which, instead of 

aying more attention in school to efforts to give knowledge and 
ove of Nature to the children whose home life offers them least 
chance of acquiring such knowledge and love, would reduce the 
efforts made tn school in proportion to the degree of ignorance 
of Nature left by the home life? To any one who has learnt 
what is the real influence on heart and mind of love of Nature 
the proposal which I have referred to will seem not less foolish 
and cruel than would be a proposal to omit all religious and 
moral training from the education given in school to those 
children whose parents were known to be thieves and murderers, 
and to give such training only to the children whose parents 
were known to offer their children the best possible examples at 
home in feeling, thought, and conduct. 

I bave not time to dwell more than a minute longer on the 
dependence of every part of civilization on knowledge of Nature ; 
but there is one very simple way in which any one whose 
attention has not hitherto been given to the matter may con- 
vince himself of the truth of my assertion that without much 
knowledge of Nature it is impossible to be really civilized. The 
way is this: Every one who has taken any interest at all in 
his fellow- creatures necessarily wishes that those who are doing 
things which he considers to be wrong will, instead of those 
things, do some other things which he believes to be right. 
Now let him ask himself to what extent any one of the right 
things depends for its chance of being done by some particular 
doer of wrong things on that person's knowing and admiring 


the beauty of Nature. Take the case or the men of different 
ages who drink in the public-houses in towns or spend their 
leisure time in low music-halls : what do we wish them to do 
instead? I want the young men to give some of the time to 
bicycling into the country, to playing cricket or football or 
hockey, amid pleasant or wholesome surroundings, and part to 
reading wholesome books ; I want the older men to talk more 
to their wives and children at home, and to get their children to 
read aloud at nights, and totake their wives and families into the 
fields and to public parks and museums and picture galleries ; and 
I should especially like to help all persons, young and old, to read 
the Bible intelligently. Now, of all the wholesome things which 
one would like to be done in leisure time, which is the time most 
under our control, there are only two kinds, so far as I know, 
which do not lack nearly all the attractiveness which they have 
for us, for those persons who do not know and love Nature. 
Strong exercise and some kinds of music may be enjoyer by 
persons quite ignorant of Nature ; but the best kinds of music 
cannot reveal their charm to persons untrained by other things, 
interest in which can only be taken by those who know and 
love country things ; and even cricket and hockey are far more 
attractive to us who love the country if we can play them in 
sight of trees and rivers and pleasant fields than they would be 
amid smoke-begrimed buildings. The dependence of the charm 
of books on knowledge of Nature is very close and complete. 
Strike out from any book one cares to read all the words 
which, with more or less distinctness, create pictures of country 
things for our inward eye, and what book of poetry or prose 
should we care to read? The noblest works of literature, even 
the to us most interesting newspaper paragraphs, are full of 
words which to those who know only the contents of towns are 
only empty sound. 

I fear very few persons know to what extent those of their 
fellow-creatures who have spent their childhood in large towns 
are now ignorant of all flowers, trees, birds, and other country 
things. In the first place, though the change from the old type 
of town of the pre-railway days to our immense towns closely 

acked with houses, warehouses, and factories from side to side, 
has taken place very rapidly, it has yet taken a number of years 
which, compared with the short life of each human being, 
amounts to a long period. Few persons alive to-day therefore 
realize that before railways made the very rapid distribution of 
the most perishable kinds of food possible, and before the use 
of steam gave a motive for building small houses in closely 
arranged rows as near as possible to mills and workshops, tt 
was not possible to dispense in towns with large areas of field 
near the centres where cattle could recover condition after long, 
slow journeys, and with fields where vegetables could be grown ; 
and that therefore the large town of even the last century had 
much country in nearly all parts of it. 

How far our own class is affected by ignorance of country 
things I do not know, but it is known with certainty that 
a very large number of the working class in towns are 
almost completely ignorant of all such things. Some years 
ago, Sir Henry Oakeley, when he was Senior Inspector of 
Schools of the North-Western District, found in a school in 
Ancoats a whole class of children who did not know what a bee 
is like or where it is to be found, and, in another school in 
Manchester, a class of about twenty boys in the sixth standard of 
whom only four had ever seen a skylark. At the Manchester Art 
Museum in Ancoats, on one occasion, in a roomful of children 
to whom daffodils were shown, not one knew the name of 
the flower. I have been asked by one of a group of Man- 
chester women, to whom I had spoken of squirrels: “ And what 
kind of birds might them be ?” and not one of her companions 
smiled at the question. A child, who was brought from Man- 
chester to Alderley Edge, passed under a mountain-ash tree, 
the red berries of which hung close to her face, and asked if the 
clusters of berries were roses. A clergyman told me that a 
Manchester Sunday-school teacher, and one of his scholars who 
had caught a dragon-fly, thought, the one that it was a bird, the 
other that it was a serpent. 

What is the relation to the civilization—that is, to the best 
thought and feeling and action of their race—of a population 
among which this kind of ignorance prevails, an ignorance 
which is accompanied, we must remember, by ignorance almost, 
if not quite, as complete of all the most interesting work and 
action of their fellow-creatures, and ofall human life but that of 
the poorest classes? Will, much, help be brought to the most 
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numerous class of dwellers in large towns by teaching them to 
read, and by supplying their districts with free libraries, unless 
a good deal besides is done to give them knowledge of that 
beautiful and interesting life of Nature and those beautiful and 
interesting forms of human work and life love of which created 
the best books. I repeat that, for persons cursed with these 
kinds of ignorance, the best literature virtually does not exist, 
and I will give you the same statement in the words of a much 
greater authority than I am. Commenting on this assertion 
made in one of my pamphlets, Mr. James Bryce wrote to me 
two years ago: “I have been profoundly struck by this since I 
got to know East London. Much of our best literature is 
meaningless to the town poor and their children.” There are 
many people who speak of all work but that of reading and 
explaining the Bible and preaching to, and praying with, the 
poor in our towns as of no value; but what is the value of 
reading the Bible to people whom our class allows to live under 
conditions which make the tenderest and most loving teaching 
of Jesus Christ empty sound? What are the exhortation of 
Christ to consider the lily of the field, and the assurance that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, to a 
child who has not the least idea what a lily is, and very little 
what a field is, and to whom the owner of the nearest gin palace 
is the most powerful and wisest of earthly potentates ? 

I have already said that I do not know how far those members 
of the middle classes who spend their lives in towns are affected 
by ignorance of the general life of Nature, but there can be 
little doubt that many are seriously influenced by it. One often 
suspects that some of the art critics who speak in such a tone 
of authority to us of pictures know extremely little about what 
the pictures they condemn, or, much more rarely, praise, repre- 
sent. An interesting attempt has been made in Germany— 
Professor Rein mentions it in the * Schuljahre "-—to ascertain 
what is the nature of the ideas of things which are in the minds 
of different sets of persons, and it is asserted that, while children 
and artists have their recollections of coloured things vividly 
coloured, the recollections in the minds of oldish persons who 
have been long accustomed to look to books for nearly all their 
information are grey and dim. To consciously allow one's own 
world to become grey and dim, to any one who knows the 
intense pleasure which the perception of colour and form gives 
us, and the need we have of such pleasure to maintain our 
cheerfulness and hopefulness, must seem to be of the nature 
of suicide ; and to consciously allow other people to lack all 
sense of the beauty of the world must seem to be, if we can 
prevent it, an approach to murder of their higher nature. 

To be ignorant of the life of Nature and of the nobler forms 
of man's life and work and at the same to live in a poor district 
in a town is a very different thing from living in the country 
and lacking knowledge of the interest of one's surroundings, 
through blindness or some other cause. The inhabitants of the 
poor districts of our hideous manufacturing towns have hearts 
and minds not less active than ours ; and those hearts and 
minds are as dependent as are ours for material for habitual 
feeling and thought on the knowledge given by environment. 
What the result of town environment is, and must be, these few 
lines which I take from an address given in Manchester by 
Miss Octavia Hill will show: * I remember once, now some 
thirty years ago, taking a group of London girls from a London 
court out for a holiday. After a time they got at their ease and 
talked among themselves fully of what was in their minds, what 
they had seen. Such a ghastly record as it was : corpse of 
suicide, drunken row, gossip of low life! 1 felt sickened, and 
from that day I have always felt that to present beautiful and 
good images was as great a gift as any could be to our people." 

Children in towns get so little material for ennobling feeling 
and thought, and so much for debasing feeling and thought, 
from their surroundings that the late Mr. Philip Rathbone, of 
Liverpool, told me that a lady, a member of his family, I think, 
who did much work among the children in the Liverpool slums, 
often said to him that she was thankful to be able to send such 
children to see pantomimes, as they gave the children ideas of 
a more beautiful aspect of existence than that revealed by their 
miserable homes. 

There can be no doubt that not a few members of the well-to- 
do classes have their habitual feeling and thought kept down to 
a low level by the life of our towns which they share. A Man- 
chester clergyman told me that, although he desired very 
strongly to continue to live among his parishioners, as he had 


long done, he felt that he must take his children elsewhere 
when on his return to his house, one evening, his little boy said 
to him, gleefully : “Oh ! Father, we have had a lively day ; I 
have seen five women run in by the police !” 

I have spoken so long of the condition of the poorer inhabitants 
of towns, partly because they show the results of full exposure 
to wrong conditions of life, to which many pupils in middle-class 
schools are in some degree exposed, and, partly because I believe 
that you wish that those young people whom you train shall be 
prepared for the task which belongs to our class of endeavouring 
to raise the life of the masses. Can anything be done by means 
of art in the everyday life of schools, to give the knowledge of 
Nature, without which civilization is unattainable by children 
whose homes and general environment give them little or no 
such knowledge? In this question I mean by art, art other 
than those very important kinds which consist in spoken and 
written words. 1l will not say that I believe that much can be 
done, because “believe” is much too weak a word to use. I 
know with complete certainty that by means of art very much 
can be done in school to give knowledge and love of Nature to 
those who would not otherwise gain it, and to increase know- 
ledge and love of Nature in those who would gain some measure 
of them from Nature itself; but mind I say by means of art— 
art itself, unaided, will give no help; to be of service art must 
be used by men and women who have a strong reasonable love 
of art and of those things which art represents. And, if 
efforts to give help by means of art are to be successful, they 
must be made for those who are still helpable, for human beings 
who have not already formed the habit of not knowing and not 
admiring, and of not caring to know and not caring to admire, 
Nature; the efforts must be made for children who are still 
quite young. Hood wrongly blamed a very admirable Friend, 
Elizabeth Fry, for not giving the teaching to children not yet 
criminal which she so nobly gave to prisoners, and called her 
work in Newgate “nugatory” teaching. Much of the teaching 
given by well-meaning persons to their fellow-creatures certainly 
is nugatory, because it is offered too late. Lichtenberg, I think 
it is, who says that “ We often hear that habit is second nature. 
We can say truly that much which we call nature is only first 
habit," and this is a truth to which enough attention has never 
yet been given in our systems of education. 

I have, in passing, said that picture galleries and public 
libraries cannot be very attractive to those persons who do not 
possess a good deal of knowledge of Nature, but it is necessary 
to remember that the contents of picture galleries have a rela- 
tion to objects of Nature, to the country, and the beautiful 
things of which the country is composed, very different from 
that which exists between the words found in books and the 
country and country things. Pictures and all other kinds of 
art, altheugh most of them are not exact representations of 
Nature, or intended to be only imitations of Nature, are all 
reflections of Nature from human nature ; are expressions of 
impressions on human nature produced by Nature ; and part 
of the relation between the reflection and the thing reflected can 
be perceived by any one who looks, however carelessly, at the 
reflection, and has before looked, however carelessly, at the 
thing reflected. With literature it is quite different. A refer- 
ence in prose or poetry to, say, a daisy is not as obtrusive as 
a picture of a daisy ; and, if it were, it would not attract the 
attention of readers who had never looked at a daisy carefully, 
and when they looked at it did not know that it was called 
a daisy. Such readers would perceive no relation between 
the word “daisy” and the flower. The all important dif- 
ference between literature and picture comes out clearly in 
two anecdotes which I was told many years ago, and which 
I have retold innumerable times. A member of the Birm- 
ingham School Board told me that two giris were looking 
at a foxglove in one of the parks in the town, and one of the 
girls was heard to say to the other: “Thats the flower 
we've a picture of in our school" Probably no child ever 
said to a companion of a flower it had only heard a descrip- 
tion of: * That's the flower teacher told us of." Mr. Beith, 
a calico printer, told me that one of his young designers 
was spending an afternoon with him, and recognized. with 
great delight in Mr. Beith's garden flowers which he^ saw 
then for the first time, but the forms and colours of which he 
had seen in designs. By the help of pictures, then, we can give 
a great deal of knowledge and admiration of the beauty of 
Nature to town children, and thus enable them to understand 
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the feeling and thought expressed in literature and other forms 
of art respecting the charm of Nature. 


(To be continued.) 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOL INSPECTING IN 
SELANGOR. 


I THINK I hear a large proportion of those who read the title 
of this article exclaim: “Where on earth is Selangor?” 
Selangor, Perak, Pahang, and the Negri Sembilan make up 
what are known as the Federated Malay States, and lie between 
Singapore and the sixth parallel of north latitude, Pahang 
having a coast line of some one hundred and thirty miles on 
the China Sea, and the other three a coast line on the Straits 
of Malacca. The Negri Sembilan, as the name implies, are a 
confederation of nine small States. 
_ Twenty-five years ago Perak was taken under British protec- 
tion, a British officer being sent to advise the Sultan in the 
management of the affairs of his Staite. One after the other, 
Selangor, Pahang, and the Negri Sembilan have followed suit, 
and to-day all the administrative posts are held by European 
officers under a British Resident for each State. Since federa- 
tion came about, in 1895, the control of the administration has 
been in the hands of a Resident-General, who is responsible to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and he, in his turn, to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under British rule, the 
prosperity of the States has increased by leaps and bounds; 
roads and bridges have been made, and a Government railway 
connects Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Selangor, with all the 
most important towns in the State. 

Naturally, education has received attention, and at the 
beginning of this year a uniform education code for the four 
States came into force. This code, which, as far as the English 
schools are concerned, is founded upon the English Code, con- 
tains schemes for Malay, Chinese, and Tamil vernacular 
schools, English grant-in-aid schools, and for the training of 
pupil-teachers. The curriculum for the vernacular schools is 
necessarily elementary, for education among the natives is still 
in its infancy. In the Malay schools there are four standards 
only, in the Tamil schools five, and in the Chinese schools six. 
It is a matter of surprise to people at home that, with something 
like a hundred thousand Chinese in the State, there are only 
two Chinese schools run by the Government ; but, in the light 
of the fact that these two schools, situated in the centre of a 
very large Chinese population, averaged, during 1899, a 
monthly attendance of sixty-nine only, it will be seen that 
Government does not receive much encouragement to open 
more schools. The causes of the disappointing attendance are 
two in number—first, the number of children is extraordinarily 
small, the mining coolies, who form the great majority of the 
Chinese population, being either bachelors or men who have 
left their wives and children in China ; second, amongst the 
other Chinamen two, three, or more frequently club together 
and keep a tutor for their children. 

Of Tamil schools pure and simple there are at present none, 
but the American Methodist Episcopal Mission have opened an 
Anglo-Tamil school in Kuala Lumpur, with an average monthly 
enrolment of thirty-four. 

The Malay vernacular schools are thirty-four in number, 
three being girls’ schools. The average number on the registers 
last year was 1,346, with a percentage of 77 in daily attend- 
ance. In all standards, reading and writing in Jawi (the native 
characters) and arithmetic are taught, while Standards III. and 
IV. also learn Romanized reading and writing, geography, and 
composition. In addition, simple object lessons on typical 
animals and food-plants of the tropics and products of the 
Malay Peninsula are given. There has been great difficulty in 
the past in obtaining gurus (as the masters are called) with 
anything like the necessary qualifications ; but that difficulty will 
be removed shortly, for a training college has been in existence 
at Taiping, in Perak, for eighteen months now, anda new college 
is to be opened at Malacca in February, from which trained 
gurus wil be obtainable for the schools of the Straits Settle- 
ments and Federated Malay States. 

Of the three girls’ schools, one only is in anything like a 
flourishing condition, and that owing to the personal interest of 


the Sultan. The Malay sees no good to be obtained from 
educating his girls, and, besides, his Mohammedanism prompts 
him to keep his womenfolk as much as possible in seclusion. 
Consequently, although an effort has been made to induce a 
better attendance at the schools by introducing hand-looms 
and teaching weaving, the experiment has not met with much 
success. 

There is one big English boys’ school in the State, situated 
in Kuala Lumpur. It is called a * grant-in-aid school,” but is 
practically entirely supported by Government contributions. 
At present it contains some four hundred boys, and room for a 
good many more. The majority of the pupils are Chinese, 
next coming Tamils, Malays, and Eurasians. Naturally, 
English is not a strong subject ; but in arithmetic and subjects 
where an accurate knowledge of English is not essential the 
boys compare favourably with the boys in schools in England. 
Some of the Chinese draw and fill in maps better than any 
boy I ever saw in a school at home. For two or three years 
past a number of boys have entered for the Cambridge Local 
Preliminary, and the majority have passed. For the examina- 
tion this last Christmas twenty-five boys went up, but at the 
time of writing the results are not known. The Cambridge 
Local Preliminary is not a very high standard of examination, 
of course ; but that boys from Selangor should enter for it, and 
pass, speaks volumes for the effect of British protection, when 
one considers that twenty-five years ago no white man dared to 
live here, the country was overrun with jungle, and such a thing 
as education was undreamt of. 

Female education in English is confined to two schools in 
Kuala Lumpur, one conducted by the Roman Catholic Mission 
sisters and one by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
The two schools together do not contain a hundred girls, and, 
though Government has been liberal in the way of grants for land 
and buildings, there is at present a sad lack of interest shown 
by the parents of girls in the matter of education. At the 
prize distribution held at the Methodist School in January, only 
five parents were present, and of these five two were Chinese 
ladies, who could not understand a word that was said. 

This year the Government has started a Malay settlement 
inside the town limits of Kuala Lumpur. Plots of land are to 
be given out to Malays on condition that at least one member 
of the family attends one of the schools. In connexion with 
the settlement schools are to be instituted for instruction in 
carpentry, agriculture, silver work, weaving, &c. In years gone 
by the Malays were famous for their silver work, but the art 
has to a large extent died out. It is hoped that the institution 
of a school in Kuala Lumpur will revive the industry. .Sarongs 
from various parts of the Malay Peninsula find a ready sale, and 
fetch good prices, and there is a steady market for old Malay 
silver ware. There is no reason, therefore, why the finished 
products of the looms and of the silversmiths should not be a 
source of profit from a monetary point of view as well as from 
an educational standpoint. 

Last vear the Government voted a sum of money to found 
technical scholarships. The holders were to receive a small 
sum monthly and be apprenticed in the workshops of the 
Government railway, P.W.D., Printing Office, &c. ; but so far 
only one youth has availed himself of the opportunity, and has 
worked in the railway locomotive sheds. There seems to be a 
firmly rooted idea among the class from whom such apprentices 
should be drawn that for a boy to be trained as an engine fitter, 
a turner, or a skilled mechanic of any sort, is to condemn him to 
a lower position in the social scale than would be the case if he 
became an indifferent clerk. 

The work of inspecting the schools devolves upon the present 
writer and a Malay visiting teacher. Of the thirty-four Malay 
schools eleven can be reached by rail, but the remaining twenty- 
three necessitate a journey by road, river, or sea. Sabak 
Bernam school is thirteen or fourteen hours by launch from 
Klang, the port of Kuala Lumpur, while Jugra is some five 
hours' journey in the opposite direction. For the journeys by 
road I generally use a bicycle, but such a means of progression 
has great drawbacks. In this climate pneumatic tires are very 
unreliable, and a puncture eight or ten miles from anywhere, 
with a burning tropical sun overhead, is not a pleasant ex- 
perience. Apart from accidents of that kind, the journeys are 
pleasant enough in the dry season, but during the rainy season 
are the reverse of pleasant. Let me describe a journey I took 
through the Ulu Langat district at the, beginning. of last 
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December. I had given notice that I would examine the 
school at Ulu Langat on Sunday morning at 7.30, and, to 
ensure being punctual, I arranged to spend Saturday night at 
the Rest House, Dusun Tua, which is only two miles from Ulu 
Langat. However, circumstances kept me in Kuala Lumpur 
on Saturday, and I set out soon after six on Sunday morning to 
ride the fourteen and a-half miles to the school. The road is 
very rough and hilly, but I got along all right up to the twelfth 
mile. There had been a tremendous downpour of rain during 
the night, five inches having fallen in a few hours ; and at the 
twelfth mile the road was flooded for about fifty yards. I rode 
into the water, and by dint of considerable exertion managed 
to get through it without dismounting, though the water reached 
the hubs of my bicycle. At the thirteenth mile I came to 
another stretch of flood, this time close upon a quarter of a mile 
wide. I dismounted and called to a Malay to inquire how deep 
the water was. He walked into it until it reached his ankles, 
and then said : * Macham ini, tuan” (“ Like this, sir”). Trusting 
that his information was correct, I remounted and rode gaily 
forward. Fora few yards the water was ankle deep, but only 
for a few yards. Deeper and deeper it became, and harder and 
harder it was to pedal my bicycle, until, with the water con- 
siderably above the hubs, I feared a spill over some hidden 
stone or hole, and dismounted. Before I reached comparatively 
dry land again, I had been up to my waist in water, with the top 
of my bicycle just showing. I arrived at Ulu Langat dripping 
from top to toe with the exertions I had put forth in riding and 
the wading I had had to do. To sit id examine the boys in 
my wet things would have meant certain fever; so I borrowed a 
change of the guru. This consisted of a aju (a Malay coat— 
something like a loose-fitting under-vest without buttons) and a 
sarong, the usual dress of a Malay. In this garb, and with bare 
feet, I entered the school, and some idea of the natural manners 
of Malays may be obtained when I say that neither by word 
nor look did a single boy show that the /van inspector was in 
an extraordinary get-up. In how many schools in England 
would the same manners have been shown ? 

The examination was attended by several parents and others 
who evinced great interest in the proceedings, and when, in 
questioning the boys on geography, I asked why the oran 
puteh (white men) were all very eager to hear news from Sout 
Africa, and was told that war was going on there between the 
English and the Dutch, the outsiders could not restrain their 
curiosity, and wanted me to tell them all about it. The ex- 
amination over, I inquired for my clothes, only to find them still 
sopping wet. While I waited for them the guru gave mea 
Malay curry for tiffin, as I could go nowhere else for it, and I 
told the Malays about the war. 

After I had eaten my curry I put on my clothes, which were 
still very far from dry, and started off for another school at 
Cheras, where I was due at two o'clock. To get there I had to 
return through the water, and consequently reached Cheras as 
wet as ever. I again borrowed a sarong from the guru and was 
again struck with the manners of the boys. Before the examina- 
tion was over evening was drawing on, and the mosquitoes and 
sand-flies nearly drove me wild by their persistent attentions to 
my bare teet. After my work was over I rode on to Kajang, 
where a bath and a suit of dry clothes were awaiting me. 

On Monday I inspected the schools at Kajang, and on Tues- 
day rode to Semenyik, about seven miles over a beautiful road, 
so far as scenery goes, but very much in the nature of a switch- 
back. From Semenyik I had to go on to Beranang, a village on 
the borders of the Negri Sembilan. A paternal Government 
provides a halting bungalow there ; but it is necessary for in- 
tending visitors to supply their own food. Knowing this, I gave 
my visiting teacher orders to bring along with him sufficient 
food for my dinner and breakfast as well as a change of clothes. 
After inspecting the school at Semenyik I walked through the 
jungle to a bungalow inhabited by a French gentleman who is 
tin-mining, and had tiffin with him. Then I walked back to 
Semenyik, mounted my bicycle, and rode into Beranang. 

Upon arriving at the halting bungalow I inquired for Haji 
Mohamed, only to find that he had not yet arrived. I had 
nothing with me but a small bag containing a serong and toilet 
requisites, but, in the confident expectation of Haji Mahomed's 
momentary arrival, ] took off my wet clothes, had a bath, and, 
dressed in nothing but a serong, waited patiently for the dry 
clothes. By six o'clock Haji Mohamed had not arrived, but the 
sand-flies and mosquitoes had. Rain was falling in torrents, and 


this and the news that a half-naked white man was in the halting 
bungalow brought the wretched insects up in serried ranks. 
I bore their attentions for some time, but at last could stand it 
no more, and sent the caretaker out to a small Chinese Aedez or 
shop to buy something to cover my naked shoulders. The only 
thing he could get was a Chinese coolie’s a7u ; but 1 was thank- 
ful, indeed, for that. Dinner was a miserable affair, for the only 
food I got was a couple of small pieces of chicken as tough as 
could be, and a very inferior curry. As soon as [ had finished 
I fled to the friendly shelter of my bed, but the sand-flies fol- 
lowed me there. I fell asleep after a while, and awoke at six 
o'clock next morning. I shouted for the boy, and eagerly in- 
quired for my visiting teacher. “ Belum sampei, tuan" (* Not 
come, sir”), was the facer I received. There was a telephone at 
the police station, and through it I learnt that Haji Mohamed 
had not yet left Semenyik. A hunt round for food disclosed a 
tin of sardines, and these, washed down with tea innocent of 
milk, tinned or fresh, formed all the breakfast I could get. When 
finally Haji Mahomed arrived he had brought no food ; but I was 
thankful to get some dry clean clothes. I examined the school, 
and then rode back to Kajang, where I made up for my enforced 
fast. 


HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE. 


A TRAGEDY WHEREIN THE ARISTOTELIAN UNITIES ARE 
STRICTLY OBSERVED. 


SCENE I.—TIME II A.M. 


[Joseph is discovered at breakfast. On the table are some plover 
eggs, a selection of choice orchids, a box of Partagas, and 
a pile of unopened letters. The floor is strewn with 
envelopes; the post-marks of Leeds, Manchester, and 
Birmingham are plainly decipherable ; but the most con- 
spicuous ts Birmingham] 

JOSEPH (fearing open letters and muttering): Confound 
these School Board fellows! What do they want now? 
G—rst told me every one would be delighted with the new 
Code (except Beach). . . . What’s all this? . . . “ Blow to the 
democracy . . . maximum grant 22s. . . . used to earn 27s. 6d. 
. . « constituency won't stand it... trouble brewing for 
the Government . . . noblest aspirations of the rising hope 
of the country checked . . . snub to School Boards... 
the latest edition of Peters pence.” ... What the dickens 
are they driving at? Oh, that's it, is it? Higher-grade schools 
are in danger from the new Code. Want more money. I 
see. (Muses.) Must do something. Let's think. There's a 
Cabinet meeting to-morrow morning. The Duke's sure to be 
in town, and I know those School Boards have been at him 
already. He's not a bad chap; he'll do the trick. Yes, but 
what? We can't have it up in the House, or we shall have 
Sc—tt ordering the Colonel to attack our flank— organization, 
delimitation, and all that screed. Deuced awkward! I have 
it—a “Minute”! That's the thing! No worry, no fuss. 
(Rings bell, and rapidly scribbles a note. Footman enters.) 
Take that to Devonshire House. A hansom instantly! If 
the Duke’s not up, say it's to be taken to his bedroom. (Foot- 
man retires.) There—that’s done! Now I can begin work. 
As if my own Department was not enough, they force me to 
run the whole show. Chancellor of the University of Bir- 
mingham ! Yes, I think I'll make Rh—des my Vice-Chancellor. 
But that can wait. 


SCENE II.—TIME 2 P.M. 


[Sir John and his Private Secretary enjoying an after-luncheon 
cigarette. Messenger enters with official dispatches, &c.] 


SIR JOHN (turning over the correspondence): H’m! Private 
note from the Duke. Don’t often hear from him. (Opens it.) 
I say, M——, this is smart business. Listen. (A’eads.) 
* Higher-grade schools want to get up agitation against new 
Code. . . . Something to stop their clamour ... a Minute 

. substantial sop... ready to lay before Cabinet to-morrow 
morning.” Well, what shall we do? Say we are not to be 
rushed, and must have time for consultation ? 

PRIVATE SECRETARY: Oh, that’s all right. 
me. I have got the whole thing mapped out. 


Leave it to 
You know— 
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Volume II. of my Reports. Give me an hour, and I'll write a 
“Minute” that will put the matter straight. Give 'em as 
much as they get from S.K. We'll call them “higher primary,” 
though. That's a good red herring to put them off the scent. 
SIR JOHN: All right; I leave it to you. But you'll have to 
send the * Minute" round, and get a few initials. Make ita 
bit obscure, and say the Duke wants it by 5 p.m., and then 
nobody will stop to worry out the meaning. 


SCENE III.—NEXxT Day, 2 P.M. 


THE NOBLE MARQUIS: What's this? Oh, schools ! What's 
it all about ? 

THE DUKE: It’s all right. 
Those Birmingham chaps, you know. Must keep them quiet. 

THE NOBLE MARQUIS: Very well, then ; put it through. 
It’s a bagatelle, and we're keeping them all waiting. I hear 
my young nephew beating the devil’s tatoo. 


(The curtain falls.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—As the Science and Art Examinations will be 
with us in the long accustomed way for another year at least, 
and undoubtedly will be continued in a somewhat similar form 
for evening classes, at any rate, I should like to draw attention 
to two or three much needed alterations in the practical 
chemistry syllabuses. Taking inorganic chemistry first, test- 
tube work has been abolished in the Elementary Stage, and 
a thoroughly useful and workable course of experimental work 
substituted—in fact, there is nothing to complain of, if the 
examiners will refrain from setting awkward or impossible 
E for the beginners to work out. In the Advanced 

tage, however, there is still so much of the so-called analytical 
work that, in ordinary classes, with one, or at most two, lessons 
per week, the whole session is taken up in the separation of 
mixtures of acids and bases, except for a little volumetric work. 
Now, analysis of this sort is useful, even indispensable ; and 
much can be learned from it in accuracy of observation, neát- 
ness and cleanliness of work, and a certain amount of manipu- 
lative power can be acquired ; but there is too little variety 
about it. The student gets a false idea of his subject ; he has 
no time for the actual preparation and purification of sub- 
stances ; he never makes the simplest quantitative estimation. 
I give the authorities all credit for having allowed the use 
of text-books and tables at the examination ; for, of all the 
unnecessary and useless work that ever has to be crammed 
up for examination, tables of analysis come second only to such 
things as the dates of the Kings of Israel and Judah. In this 
respect London University and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals are behind the Science and Art Department, for they 
still think it necessary for a candidate to load. his memory with 
pages of tests and separations. For examination purposes 
chemistry lends itself, unfortunately, very easily to cramming 
and memory work, and many examiners seem inclined to 
encourage, by their questions, such a mode of preparation. 

To return to the advanced practical work, I personally should 
like to see more variety introduced into it. The preparation of 
substances is certainly mentioned in the syllabus, but I think 
most teachers will bear me out in saying that there is little or no 
time found for it in an ordinary class. To obtain time for this 
and other work some of the analysis must go. This would be 
no serious loss, because, if a student has mastered the 
principles of the work, and has acquired observation and 
manipulation, he can, whenever necessary, work out analyses 
for himself, with the help of reliable tables, of which there is 
abundance published. The separation of the various groups 
of bases and acids only differs in the details of manipulation 
and the variation of the reagents used ; the principles are the 
same all through. I should propose, therefore, that either the 
list of bases should be limited to some ten of the more 
important, and the acids diminished likewise; or that certain 
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groups of bases should be omitted in their entirety. Some 
simple gravimetric work and the preparation of important com- 
pounds could then be substituted. One hardly likes to risk the 
student’s success at the examination by making the change one- 
self, because the examination room is certainly not the place in 
which to practise on unknown substances, even with the help 
of tables. By this suggested alteration, a course might easily 
be made which should embrace certain metals and acids, and 
the student would have a chance of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the preparation of their most important com- 
pounds, would analyze these and mixtures of them qualitatively, 
and would perform the more simple gravimetric and volumetric 
estimations of them ; in fact, he would have an opportunity of 
studying a few things thoroughly, instead of obtaining a partial 
and one-sided acquaintance with a large number. i 
The practical organic chemistry suffers from the same draw- 
back, but not to so great an extent, because, luckily, no one has 
been able to draw up extensive tables of separations of organic 
compounds. They won’t arrange themselves into groups and 
be marshalled in test-tubes ; still, what there is of organic 
analysis is of much less value than the inorganic—for this 
reason: that the tests given for one substance are usually 
applicable to a whole group of related substances, and thus the 
elementary student gets misleading notions, which he has after- 
wards to unlearn. The separation of organic substances—say, 
a mixture of sugar and carbolic acid, and so forth—merely for 
the sake of finding out what substances are present, is a mere 
waste of time. If the candidate had to separate one or other 
constituent in a pure form, the experiment might be of value. 
In the organic chemistry syllabus, analysis should take a very 
back seat indeed, and should include, whenever possible, the 
actual separation by distillation, crystallization, or what not, of 
one or other of the substances present. The main work should 
be the preparation, purification, and properties of the chief 
substances embraced in the theoretical course. 
I should like to know from how many years back dates this 
idea that practical chemistry is mainly the finding out answers 
to chemical conundrums. It is certain that no one would think 
of obtaining his chemical knowledge from a text-book of that 
date. Within the pasttwenty years or so organic chemistry has 
been revolutionized, and I do not think I shall err in saying that 
the methods of teaching chemistry have been revolutionized 
also; yet the student preparing for many examinations—not 
only under South Kensington—is compelled to potter about 
over things that are not likely to give him much true education, 
knowledge, or experience. The proper value of chemistry in a 
scheme of general education is not to be measured by qualita- 
tive analysis of mixtures of acids and bases; noristhis any real 
preparation for higher work in the science itself. I have heard 
of a well known chemist refusing to prepare a small text-book 
of organic chemistry on the lines laid down in the Science and 
Art syllabus because it was a course of such little value.—1l am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, EDWARD G. BRYANT. 
King’s School, Pontefract, May 14. 


A BURNING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— I venture to set forth in the pages of the Journal of 
Education a question to which an answer must be given at no 
very distant date, namely: * How are secondary-school mis- 
tresses to support themselves when they are no longer equal to 
their duties ?” 

Owing to the great mental and physical strain which their 
profession entails, it is necessarily at an early age that the 
majority of secondary-school mistresses are compelled to re- 
tire—forty-five to fifty it will be in many cases, and, of course, 
there may be some younger still. It is quite impossible for any 
mistress to lay by annually an adequate sum which shall bring 
her in a decent sum when she is unable to work : women's 
salaries are far too small to make such an idea feasible for a 
moment. 

Suppose £90 to be the salary in question—and 1 know many 
whose pay that small sum exceeds—can board, lodging, cloth- 
ing, necessary recreation, and holidays—also most necessary to 
well-being—be provided out of this sum, and yet leave any 
margin for saving? I think not. 

A mistress is bound to lodge in a decent neighbourhood ; her 
food must be good and abundant ; she must(dress properly— 
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her position demands it ; without recreation of some kind her 
health and spirits would suffer, which would be exceedingly in- 
jurious to her pupils ; lastly, holidays of some kind are imper- 
ative, and change of air and scene are not to be obtained gratis, 
though occasionally, through the hospitality and kindness of 
friends, they are procurable at little expense. 

I have not mentioned doctor's bills, and these cannot always 
be avoided ; nor have Í said anything about necessary enter- 
taining, for which money is requisite ; and, no doubt, 1 have 
omitted other important items of expenditure, which the in- 
itiated can fill in for herself ; but I think I have said enough to 
show that the most careful and economically minded teacher 
would find it difficult to lay aside any sum out of such a pittance. 

What is to be done to keep those who have given the best 
years of their life, their youth, health, and strength, for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures? This burning question must 
be answered—but how? 

A woman requires far less to live upon than does a man, and, 
if women’s salaries were increased by £30 or £40, they would 
be relieved from the constant strain of wondering how to pro- 
vide for their old age. This worry is ever present, and, in my 
opinion, often hinders women from doing their best work: the 
constant tension of the nerves tends to weaken health, and thus 
brings even nearer the dread moment, which all working women 
fear, when they must confess they can “do no more.” .It can- 
not be right that the vast army of women teachers should be 
compelled to end their days either in almshouses or entirely 
dependent upon relations, who often can ill afford to give them 
any assistance. 

Do not those who have done so much to better the condition 
of their own sex, both by example and by precept, deserve a better 
fate than this? Can nothing be done to render the last years 
of our school-mistresses happier, and free from the burden of 
sordid poverty or bitterer dependence? They have helped 
themselves as long as they could ; what is to become of them 
when they are no longer able to do so? Who is to help them, 
and in what way ?—1 am, Sir, yours truly, 

AN ANXIOUS QUESTIONER. 

Birmingham, May 5, 1900. 


A TIP IN DECIMALS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
DEAR SiR,—I do not think the following method of finding certain 
circulating decimals is to be found in any school arithmetic. It is, 


when applicable, extremely easy, rapid, and neat, and the principle 
must admit of extension. 


To find = =14 Ilo. to infinity: 
IQ 20 20! 20 
2) 1052631578947 368421 
052631578947 3684210 
To find L23.354, 3. + EA to infinity : 
13 39 40 40 40 
4)°3076923, 
"076923 
To find . or PE tO infinity : 


23 69 7o 7o 70 
7)2°13043478 gc, 
"3043478 


It will be seen that each figure obtained in the quotient is added to 
the dividend, where it occupies a place to the right of that it occupies 
in the quotient. This divides it by 10, and it is then further divided by 
the divisor in use. 

a 

The first of the above quotients is thus : = + = to infinity ; the 

21 


second 3. + KA to infinity ; and the third zu = To 
40 40 70 70° 70 


to infinity. 


These are respectively equal to A 2. 2I since 
" 19 39 69 

a a a a I a 

+t aterm] : 

r n pn r U s) r—1 


The great advantage lies in changing the awkward divisors 19, 13, and 
23 into the easily handled 2, 4, and 7.—Yours truly, 
FLORENCE E. Boyce. 


Allenswood, Wimbledon Park. 


SCHOOLS IN IRISH-SPEAKING DISTRICTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—I read with a great deal of surprise an extraordinary letter 
from Mr. Sheldon, of Belfast, about the demand of the Gaelic League 
for bilingual teaching in the Irish-speaking parts of Ireland. 

In the first place, he says that this demand ‘‘ emanates from a few 
theorists "—the real fact being that the demand has been made by 
the managers of over eleven hundred and fifty schools, men who are 
not theorists but who know the people, and see the utter and appalling 
intellectual ruin wrought amongst Irish boys by the present system. 
Secondly, he asserts that ''the medium of instruction is far more 
important than the subject taught." For an educationalist this is a 
novel doctrine. Here is the case in a nutshell. Your Irish-speaking 
peasant is one of the most intellectual people in the world. He is one 
of the finest conversationalists, one of the brightest and wittiest com- 
panions that a man can have. His mind is stocked with the inherited 
wisdom of a glorious past of fifteen hundred years, and he is full of 
poetry, music, and emotion. He has everything in his possession that 
goes to make—if it only had a little training—a man and a mind. This 
brilliant being—for brilliant those who know him universally confess 
that he is—is thrown like grist into the hopper of the so-called National 
schools, in which everything he had by nature is taken from him, and 
only a wretched, imperfect knowledge of English substituted for it. Is 
it not a curious doctrine for an educationalist to assert that he has made 
a good exchange? Every one who knows Irish Ireland sees that he 
has made a ruinous one. 

Thirdly, the Gaelic League is nothing if not a practical body, and, 
if they saw that the results of their efforts for bilingual education were 
to result in cutting the people off from all English literature, and 
ruined their knowledge of the English language, then the Gaelic League 
would insist upon teaching the people English, for it thoroughly 
recognizes that to know English, and know it well, is an absolute 
necessity. They know, however, that the system at present in vogue 
teaches neither English nor Irish, and is producing the most stupid 
race of peasants in Western Europe, and they affirm that an Irish- 
speaking child should be taught its multiplication-table in Irish sooner 
than wait for a couple of years until it shall have acquired sufficient 
English to learn it in that. 

Finally, Mr. Sheldon’s comparison of Irish (the oldest written Aryan 
language in Europe except Greek) to a Swiss fatozs is sufficient to 
show the standpoint from which he has written, and, indeed, to make 
all answer superfluous. —Y ours faithfully, 

Ratra, Frenchpark, co. Roscommon, 


April 25, 1900. 


DoucLas HYDE, LL.D. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—I have read the letter of your Irish Correspondent on the 
subject of schools in Irish-speaking districts, and should like to express 
my sympathy with the views put forward therein. I believe your 
Correspondent to be right in asserting that the claim of the advocates of 
Irish is confined to the introduction of bilingual education on the Welsh 
system, not the substitution of Irish for English. There are at present, 
I believe, some seventy-five thousand Irish people who speak Irish in 
their home-life—not such a small proportion out of a population of less 
than five millions—and a still larger proportion of that section of the 
people for whom primary education is provided ; and the children of 
these Irish-speaking people have surely as much claim to consideration 
as any others. 

Apart from the educational aspect of the question, I think that most 
students of Gaelic will agree with me that it would be a great loss to 
our country if a language so expressive and so philologically and 
intrinsically interesting, even in its modern neglected condition, should 
be allowed to pass out of use asa spoken tongue. It is one of the 
strongest links which connect us with a past in which, as Irish men and 
women, we ought to feel an interest ; and to take measures to hasten 
its decay seems to me a Vandalism hardly less than that of pulling 
down our round towers to build artisans’ dwellings with their stones. 
— Yours, &c., MAuD JovNr. 

Dublin, Aay 9, 1900. 


SALISBURY HOSTEL FOR THE TRAINING OF ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS EDUCATED IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—This hostel, which provides a comfortable home for a few 
girls of higher education and for ‘* University students" wishing (a) to 
prepare themselves for the Queen's Scholarship Examination, or 
(/), having passed it, to attend the Diocesan Training College as day 
students, is as yet too little known. The hostel has, at the present 
moment, two or three vacancies, and the Committee are anxious to 
bring it and the work it is intended to promote before the notice of girls 
leaving school, and of their parents and guardians who may be hesi- 
tating what profession to choose for them. 

As a proof that the Salisbury Hostel is already doing good and 
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efficient work, we are able to record that, of the four students presented 
at the recent Queen's Scholarship Examination, two were placed in the 
First Class, one in the Second, and one in the Third. 

There must be many among your readers interested in the move- 
ment for drawing teachers for our elementary schools (girls! and 
infants’) from the ranks of those more highly educated. Will they help 
to make our hostel more widely known, and to send us students desirous 
of qualifying themselves for a profession second to none in interest and 
usefulness ? 

All information will be gladly given by the Hon. Lady Superintendent, 
The Hostel, Salisbury, or by Mary E. PALGRAVE, 

Hon. Secretary. 


UNE QUESTION DE PRONONCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


MONSIEUR LE RÉDACTEUR EN CHEF,—Je ne crois pas inutile de 
porter à la connaissance de vos lecteurs le petit fait suivant : 

Deux Francais dinaient ensemble, et l'un d'eux (A.), entre la poire et 
le fromage, vint à citer le mot **innommé" (ou *tinnomé" —znnamed— ces 
deux orthographes étant admises), qu'il prononça **z2-nommé," comme 
“injuste,” &c. L'autre (B.) s'empressa de le corriger, disant que l'on 
doit prononcer ce mot ** #”-ommé” en vertu de la règle qui veut que 
inn, ainsi que imm, se prononce comme dans ** innocence,” ** immense,” 
&c. A. ne dit pas grand'chose, se réservant z# pelto de consulter les 
autorités, Or, en ce qui concerne zx» dans innommé, le dictionnaire 
Littré veut ** z-nommé," tandis que Larousse prononce i#-nommé. 

En ce qui regarde imm dans les mots immangeable, tmmanguable, 
immanquablement, Littré prononce ‘‘7#-mangeable,” &c., mais Larousse 
donne ‘‘ ¢mm-angeable,” ‘‘¢mm-anquable,” &c. Lequel a raison? 
Naturellement, vous renverrez vos lecteurs au dictionnaire de l'Académie. 
Eh bien, Littré nous dit que, sur ce point, l'Académie se prononce pour 
imm ; mais il ajoute que la prononciation la plus usuelle est zs. Je 
demande la permission de partager ce dernier avis. 

Veuillez agréer mes parfaites salutations. 
Londres, 4 mat, 1900. 

[Michaelis and Passy (‘‘ Dictionnaire Phonétique"), our latest and 
best authorities, leave it an open question, but enter the words under 
€ = in.—ED.] 


ALF. H. 


Mr. J. CupworRTH WHITEBROOK has written us at length in justifi- 
cation of his attack (Journal of Education, March, 1900) on Mr. E. 
Cooke’s claim to have been the first to employ brush work as a means 
of educating the young. The pièce justificative is a reply received by 
Mr. Whitebrook, February 22, 1899 :— 

“Sir J. Donnelly wrote :—‘ With reference to your inquiry as to 
the authorship of the Alternative Drawing Syllabus, I am to state that 
this was to some extent based on the teaching of Mr. Ebenezer Cooke. 
The careful work, however, of drawing it up, making selections and 
additions and annotations, &c., was so essential a part of its compila- 
tion that it is not possible to say that the Syllabus was the work of any 
one person.’ ” 

We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the ** Journal" £s in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. ] 


The next General Conference of the Guild will be held at Brighton 
(by invitation of the Brighton Branch) in January, 1901. The Confer- 
ence will assemble on Wednesday, January 9, and break upon Saturday, 
the 12th. The subjects for discussion will include several of the most 
pressing questions of the time in the politics of education, and an effort 
will be made to secure specially representative openers from the different 
associations of teachers which fix their attention mainly on the respec- 
tive questions to be handled. The month of January has been chosen 
rather than Eastertide, as it is much less difficult to secure the presence 
of influential openers at the earlier date. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Guild was held in the Crown 
Room at the Holborn Restaurant, on the evening of May 24. Owing 
to various causes connected with the season and the day, there was a 
small attendance for the business of the Meeting, which included the 
passing of the Annual Report and the election of five general members 
of Council. In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman of Council, 
Mr. H. Courthope Bowen was voted to the Chair. There were seven 


nominees for the five seats, and the ballot taken was declared by the 
Scrutineers appointed by the meeting to have resulted in the election of 
three retiring members, nominated for re-election by the Chairman of 
Council, viz., Mr. E. W. Howson (Harrow), Mr. J. A. Turner (Hailey- 
bury), and Miss A. J. Ward ; of Miss Marian Green, formerly the 
representative of the Blackburn Branch ; and of Mr. A. T. Pollard, 
Headmaster of the City of London School. 

The Annual Report was taken as read, and passed with only two 
comments from members present, of which due note was made. The 
Report begins with a reference to a passage in the Report of 1899, 
explaining the reasons for the lengthy treatment of questions of educa- 
tional politics in that Report, and points out the causes which have led 
to a much shorter space being devoted to such questions this year, 
chief of which are—the fact that we are ignorant of the details of the 
administrative changes which are being carried out by the Education 
Board, that there is no Local Authorities Bill before Parliament, and the 
war in South Africa. The Report sets out a memorandum on the 
Board of Education Bill, sent to the Lord President in June, 1899, 
referring to the registration of teachers and the constitution of the 
Consultative Committee, especially urging the claims of women to be 
represented on that Committee. It also sets out a resolution com- 
municated later to the Lord President and Sir John Gorst : ‘* That, 
under the proposed Board of Education, Secondary Education should be 
departmentally organized on a separate footing, co-ordinately with the 
Departments of Primaryand Technical Education." A promise of an early 
pronouncement on the subject of Local Authorities for Education, under 
several specified heads, follows. 

T wo paragraphs deal at length with the English Education Exhibition, 
1900, and the Conferences held in connexion therewith at the Imperial 
Institute in January last. The date of the next General Conference at 
Brighton is announced, and also the intention of the Council to try to 
arrange one or two short courses in Educational Handwork next autumn. 

The Report goes on to tell of the new Library Catalogue, of 
212 pages (81 of which are occupied by pedagogic literature), and 
thanks donors of books. The Scheme for Loan Portfolios for 
Schools is explained, and the need of capital to establish the scheme, 
which would be self-supporting when started, is de 

A rather lengthy section is occupied by the Modern Languages. 
Holiday Courses, with extracts from the Reports of the Representatives 
of the Guild at the courses at Lisieux and Tours in 1899, which were 
attended by 128 students in all. 

The Benevolent Fund and Friendly Society are next mentioned, and 
some improvement in the general financial position of the Guild is. 
announced. The dissolution of the Branch at Blackburn and the 
affiliation of the large new Swansea and South- West Wales Branch are 
mentioned. The death during the past year of a Vice-President, Miss 
Anna Swanwick ; of a member of Council, the Rev. P. E. Tuckwell ;: 
and of Mr. Benjamin Guest, a most devoted worker for the Guild, 
occupy the ** In Memoriam" Section. The intention of the Council to. 
formulate and publish, as soon as Roe definite opinions as to all 
the pressing educational questions of the day, including the security of 
tenure and the adequacy of the salaries of assistant teachers in 
schools, is announced, and a selection of subjects for the next General 
Conference is foreshadowed. The Report ends with an indirect appeal 
to members to help the Council to make the Conference of 1901 a 
source of encouragement to good work at the opening of a new century. 

After the business was over, the Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, was introduced to the meeting 
(which had now grown much fuller) as President of the Guild for the year 
1900-1901. Sir Joshua Fitch, who had been specially invited by the- 
Chairman of Council, took the Chair and introduced the President, as the 
outgoing President, the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M.P., had duties else- 
where which kept him away. On the platform were also Dr. Isambard 
Owen, an ex-President ; Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Vice-Chairman of Council ;. 
Mr. Sadler, Mrs. Burgwin, and Miss Hurlbatt, while some who had 
been invited to seats on the platform remained among the general 
audience. Dr. Butler's Presidential Address, dealing with the subject of’ 
‘‘ Specialization " and its evils, was listened to with the deepest interest 
for what it said, and with the keenest enjoyment for the way in which 
it said it. It was a masterpiece of solid statement by one in the best 
position to form a judgment on the subject, humorously and pungently 
treated. Readers of the Journal of Education will have the advantage 
of perusing it iz extenso. At the conclusion of the address a hearty vote. 
of thanks to the President was moved by Mr. Storr, seconded by Dr. 
Isambard Owen, and carried by acclamation. 

The Council met on May 12. Present: the Chairman (Canon 
Lyttelton), the Vice-Chairman (Mrs. Bryant), Mr. Adamson, Miss 
Anderton, the Rev. J. O. Bevan, Mr. Blair, Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss. 
H. Busk, Mr. Charles, Miss Edwards, Miss M. Green, Mr. Kirkman, 
Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Lyde, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. 
Tribe, Miss Verrall, and Miss A. Woods. 

It was agreed to call a special meeting of Council for June 7 to form- 
ulate the principles of policy professed on the question of the security 
of tenure and the salaries of assistant-masters and mistresses. This. 
meeting will also deal with the agenda which have accumulated for the- 
Executive Committee of Council. 
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The sixteenth Annual Report of the Council, with the Statement of ` 
Accounts and Balance Sheet of 1899, were settled for presentation to ' 


the Annual Meeting. 

The Chairman's fist of nominees for the five seats on the Council to 
be vacated at the Annual General Meeting was settled. 

Twenty applicants for membership—Central Guild 19, Oxford 
Branch 1—were elected. 

The date of the Brighton Conference was settled. 

The news of Miss Page’s serious illness was received with much 
concern. 

Reports from the Education and Library Committee and the Finance 
Committee were received and dealt with. 


CENTRAL GUILD. LONDON SECTIONS. 


Excursions to places of interest near London are being arranged by 
various Sections for their members. Section G went to Rochester on 
May 26. Section B goes to Clayesmore School, Enfield, and Section C 
to Harrow, in June. Section E has arranged a visit to the Princess 
Helena College, Ealing, and Miss Williamson has kindly offered to 
extend her invitation to all members of the Guild, as follows :— 
Princess Helena College, Ealing: The Lady Principal at home to mem- 
‘bers of the Teachers Guild, Saturday, June 23, 3-7 p.m. Games. 
Tea. Station: Ealing Broadway.” Acceptances to be sent by mem- 
bers to the Hon. Secretaries of their respective Sections. 

Section A.—At the meeting of Section A, on May 7, Miss 
Anderton, B.A., read a very interesting and able paper on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of History." Miss Anderton dealt with the subject not so 
much from the point of view of the methods and parlicula ways of 
teaching history as from the manner in which teachers should them- 
selves regard it, and the ideas they should form concerning its value as 
.a branch of knowledge and mental training. For young children the 
garden of history should be peopled with characters of noble men and 
women. As the children grow older the bounds of the garden should 
be enlarged, and the interplay of characters should be shown, and the 
growth of ideas of the body politic. An atmosphere should be developed 
‘an which men and women should reveal themselves and their times, and in 
which we can ourselves form a true conception of them. With this close 
-study of the history of our own land, we should take a bird’s-eye view 
-of the countries with which we come into contact from time to time. 
Particularly ought a careful survey of the histories of Rome and Greece 
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to be made, since in them the working of causes and effects is more 
clearly shown. Besides these methods of regarding history as a branch 
of knowledge and mental discipline, it was pointed out that history is 
exceedingly valuable for its ethical teaching and training. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 
Presented by the Authors :—Realistic Arithmetic, for teaching 
Children the Elements by means of pary blocks, by Major G. 
Mackinlay (pamphlet); Money’s Worth, by J. H. Norman (Sampson, 
m ; 2s. 6d.) ; La Reforme de l'Enseignement Secondaire, par A. 
1bot. 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons ;— Vergil, Aeneid, Book I., 
edited by E. H. S. Escott (1s. 6d.); Vergil, Aeneid, Book III., edited 
by L. D. Wainwright (1s. 6d.); Cæsar, Book I., edited by A. C. 
Liddell (1s. 6d.); Selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses, edited by 
J. W. E. Pearce ( 1s. 6d.) ; Scott's Ivanhoe, Abridged for use in Schools 
(1s.) ; Stories from English History, Tudor Period (1s. 3d.) ; Livy, 
Books XXI., XXII., XXIII., translated by J. B. Baker (1s. each) ; 
The Histories of Thucydides, Book VII., translated by E. C. Marchant 
(1s.) ; Ovid, Tristia, Book III., edited by H. R. Woolrych (1s. 6d.) ; 
Selections from Vergil's Aeneid, Books VII.-XII., edited by W. C. 
Coast (1s. 6d.) ; Cæsar, Book V., edited by A. Reynolds (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son :—king John, edited by G. C. 
Moore Smith (1s. 6d.). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press :— The Education of 
the Young in the Republic of Plato, translated by B. Bosanquet (2s. 6d., 
two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. Hachette & Co.: Madame Thérése, by E 
Erckmann and A. Chatrian, edited by V. Oger (3s.). 

Presented by Mr. J. Love (Camden, N. . U.S.A.) :—Japanese 
Notions of European Political Economy, by T. Makato (1s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—From Blake to Arnold: 
Selections from English Poetry (1783-1853), edited by C. J. Brennan, 
J. P. Pickburn, and J. Brereton; Herr Walther von der Vogelweide, 
by T. Ebner, edited by E. G. North (2s. 6d.) ; Die Humanisten, by 
J. Kurz, edited by A. Voegelin (2s. 6d.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Rivingtons :—Deux Légendes Bretonnes, par 
F. M. Luzel, edited by J. Duhamel (10d). 

Purchased :—Educational Aims and Methods, by Sir Joshua Fitch 
(Cambridge Press, 5s.); Englisch nach dem Frankfurter Reformplan, 
von M. Walter (Marburg, 3s. 6d.). 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
SHILLING. : 


French Words and Phrases. 
BY J. G. ANDERSON | AND F. STORR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
“I found that boys, if left to pick up their French vocabulary at haphazard from the Reader or the Composition Book, 


‘could not be depended on for knowing the French equivalents for the very commonest objects around them or the business of 
everyday life....The problem that faced me was how, with various teachers, and without the enforcement of any cast-iron 
scheme of work and text-books, to make sure that a boy who had passed through the various classes should possess a fair working 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix of Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shiiling. 


Hints on Frenoh Syntax: 


BY F. STORR, 


Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 


The merit of the book is its simplicity and brevity, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
these Hints would prove a valuable supplement to any grammar that might be in use.... Neatly 
printed in clear, bold type, and interleaved throughout, this book is one we can confidently recommend 
not only to teachers for class use, but as an invaluable aid to students preparing for the Scholarship, 
Certificate, and London Matriculation Examinations."— Practical Teacher, January, 1900. 


Lonpon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, 


LupcaTe Hii, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


BY the time that this page is in our readers’ hands, the 

Duke of Devonshire will have introduced into the 
House of Lords a Bill relating to secondary education. 
This will, no doubt, be the long-expected 
Bill dealing with the formation of Local 
Authorities for Education, and defining the 
relations of these bodies to the Board of Education. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Duke is not sufficiently bold 
to bring forward again the principle of Sir John Gorst’s Bill, 
by which there would have been formed one authority for 
all grades of education. This new Bill refers to secondary 
education, and so the School Boards are to be left un- 
touched, but not altogether, we hope, outside the new 
organization. We have no doubt that the Duke’s Bill 
recognizes the Technical Education Committees of County 
Councils as the nucleus of the Secondary Education 
Authority. The point that will cause the most lively debate 
will be the proportion of seats to be given to non-county 
councillors, f.c., to School Boards, corporations, and other 
bodies claiming to have an interest in secondary education. 
So long as the county area is maintained and a bare 
majority of votes is given to the County Council, we shall 
be content. 


Local 
Authorities. 


FOR it is idle to persist that School Boards are not 
directly interested in and responsible for secondary 


education. We may regret the fact and the resultant over- 
School lapping of authorities ; and we may approve 
Boardi, the efforts of the Board of Education to 


restrain School Boards within the legal 
limits of the Elementary Education Acts ; but we are bound 
to admit that a genuine secondary education, so far as this 
may be diagnosed by outside examinations, is given in many 
higher-grade schools. We find the London School Board 
proposing a special series of certificates for its scholars who 


have done well in the “locals”; and we learn from the 
chairman of the Cardiff School Board that no less than 
thirty boys and girls from the Cardiff higher-grade schools 
have matriculated during the last twelve months. There 
are many grammar schools where a rare boy matriculates at 
London amid much local applause ; and it must be remem- 
bered that in the London Matriculation Examination Latin 
is compulsory. We cannot refuse the title of secondary 
education to much of the work done in the best higher- 
grade schools. But we would like to see this part of the 
work put under the control of the new authority, and the 
School Boards kept to the leaving age of the recent Minute. 


STONEY and cautiously the policy of the Board of 

Education is allowed to dribble forth. For months 
past it has been known that Mr. Bruce was likely to leave 
the Charity Commission and to be trans- 


led Cay ferred to the Board. But no official an- 
Commission, | nouncement has yet been made. Now, 


however, the draft of an Order in Council 
has been laid on the table of the House, by which Order, it 
appears, Mr. Bruce's future work is to be regulated. The 
Order, as was expected, practically transfers the whole of 
the educational work of the Commissioners to the Board. 
But the Commissioners retain certain powers over trust 
funds. This Order is to come into force in November 
next. Under these circumstances we are surprised that the 
representatives of the Board in Parliament have not shown 
more opposition to the Birmingham Bill. This Bill, which 
would withdraw one particular trust from the Charity Com- 
missioners, has passed its third reading in the Commons. 
In our opinion, absolutely no case has been made out for 
the exercise of exceptional powers by the Governors of the 
King Edward Foundation. Perhaps it has been left to 
the Duke of Devonshire to quash the Billin the House of 
Lords. 


( )98 statesmen have not yet fully grasped the truth that 
education is a vitally important function of Govern- 
ment, but the recent debate in the Commons goes to show 
; that our representatives are beginning to 
di irre realize that national greatness depends very 
largely on a proper system of education. 
We have no great admiration for Sir John Gorst's peculiar 
form of irony. He endeavours always to pose as an out- 
side independent critic rather than as a Minister responsible 
to Parliament for the conduct of an important Department. 
At the same time his special attraction as a speaker has 
brought about this good result. The House listens to the 
debate on the Education Estimates, and hears not merely a 
string of statistics, but much sound doctrine. One subject 
after another Sir John took up and illuminated with his 
caustic wit—teachers, training colleges, inspectors, and 
secondary schools. In this particular instance we may 
safely say the Board of Education, as judged by the general 
tenour of its codes and minutes, is not behind the best 
thought of the day. The paper constitution, as far as 
primary education is concerned, is all there. It remains for 
teachers and inspectors to combine loyally in carrying out 
the principles laid down. 


T 9 points we especial note in Sir John's speech. 

First, with regard to the dismissal of primary teachers. 
We pointed out some months ago that, as the Board of 
Education is concerned with the training, 
the appointment, and the payment of 
teachers, both during active work and 
afterwards in the form of a pension, it cannot altogether 
escape dealing with the question of dismissal. It/would be 


Dismissal and 
Inspection. 
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fatal to efficiency if anything like freehold tenure were to 
be introduced ; but between this and the present insecurity 
there is a great gap. “It would be quite impossible now,” 
says Sir John, “for the Board not to take some measures 
to prevent the unreasonable and improper dismissal of 
teachers." He suggests that managers should be obliged to 
give a written statement of the ground for dismissal to the 
Board of Education, and that the Board should decide 
whether the ground were reasonable. Sir John is, of 
course, careful to add that this is merely his own private 
opinion, and that he will bring it before his friend the 
President. The other point is in reference to the inspection 
of secondary schools. Sir John seemed surprised that not 
more than a dozen schools had applied to be inspected. 
We are surprised, rather, that any applications have been 
made. Naturally we wish to know first who are the officials 
and inspectors of the Secondary Department of the Board. 


[N his autobiography (“ Memorials of Charles Henry 

Pearson," Longmans) Pearson does not seem to us to 
show either the judiciousness or the impartiality of an 
historian in his depreciation of Dr. Arnold. 
First he denies that the credit of substi- 
tuting modern studies for an exclusively 
classical education can be justly ascribed to Arnold. 
“ Edgeworth had preceded him in this as theory ; and the 
Hills of Bruce Castle had carried it into practice much more 
thoroughly than was done in the Rugby I knew.” The 
answer is obvious. The theory is as old, at least, as 
Rabelais, and, as for the practice, a public and a private 
school stand on a different footing. The second charge, 
that Arnold’s moral influence tended to produce a genera- 
tion of prigs, is not so easy to meet. ‘' Arnold’s pupils were 
taught to be always feeling their moral muscles. His pre- 
cepts were more weighty than boys could assimilate with- 
Out incessant pretentiousness.” The most fervent Arnoldian 
would accept this as a half truth, but there is no attempt to 
show the other side of the shield. Arnold has all the dis- 
credit for the morbid scrupulosity of Clough and the 
formality of an unnamed, torpid Church dignitary; he is 
given no credit for the muscular Christianity of ‘Tom 
Hughes or the gentle catholicity of Arthur Stanley. 


A Rugbeian on 
Dr. Arnold. 


$e [N Putney, with a population of about twenty-two 

thousand, increasing every month, there is not a 
single middle-class boys’ school to which I can send my 
son." So writes a correspondent without 
any arriere pensée, and only desirous of 
ventilating a personal grievance. There 
are, he tells us, in Putney several private schools, but, 
though he was prepared to pay the high fees, his application 
has been three times refused on the ground that he is a 
tradesman in the place. One principal informed him that 
he had on one occasion lost nearly all his pupils because it 
was discovered that the grandfather of one of his pupils had 
been a local tradesman. Legislation cannot directly control 
private snobbery, but a case like this brings home to us the 
crying need for a Local Authorities Bill. No German town 
of the size of Putney is without a public Gymnasium and 
Realschule. 


Lack of Secondary 
Schools. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES is also among the educa- 
tional prophets, and sound enough was the speech he 
made at the Royal Naval School, Eltham. His object was 
to disabuse the public mind of two mis- 
conceptions -— first, the school is not 
limited to sons of naval officers ; secondly, 
its curriculum is not merely to prepare for the Navy. 


Class 
Schools. 


I am sure that that is not and never has been its object. Similarly 

as Wellington College does not restrict its training to boys destined to 
become soldiers, or Marlborough to those intended for the Church, so 
does the Royal Naval School prepare its pupils for a variety of pro- 
fessional careers. This is conclusively proved by the successes achieved 
by your old boys during the past year in the two Services and at the 
Universities, as well as by the long list of honours conferred upon them 
in the various walks of life during the past twelve months. 
The Prince is quite right. A school where all the boys are 
sons of clergy, or of naval officers, or of licensed victuallers, 
possesses inherent weaknesses which cripple its efficiency. 
This is generally recognized now by headmasters at least, 
who do their best to broaden the life of the school. But 
headmasters or governing bodies have not ventured on the 
step which alone, in our opinion, can abolish the miscon- 
ception. There is much power in a name. So long as the 
Eltham school is denominated “ naval" so long will parents 
regard it as exclusively naval. We could give many illustra- 
tions where local feeling has been entirely misled by a 
limiting title to a school. 


IRMINGHAM is certainly to be congratulated. Its 
University is now “in being.” And the country is to 
be congratulated upon the establishment of another seat of 
learning. In saying this we do not forget, 
ded f he previous exist fM 
University. of course, the previous existence o ason 
College. In point of fact the new 
university is Mason College, f/usthe added lustre of the 
higher title and the very real advantages this title connotes. 
Soon, if funds flow in, as Mr. Chamberlain expects, other 
schools and other colleges will be added. Mr. Chamberlain 
no doubt knows his audience when he points out that the 
reproach is now taken away from Birmingham parents of 
having to send their sons to foreign Universities. This sort 
of eloquence may produce £50,000 in guineas and five- 
pound notes, but it is somewhat contrary to the “ University” 
spirit. The University of Birmingham owes much, perhaps 
its very existence, to the fact that its first Chancellor is a 
great statesman, who can find time, in the midst of serious 
preoccupation, to study questions of education and to make 
stirring speeches, first to the Court of Governors and then 
to the assembled students. 


USKIN HALL has safely passed the “ interesting 
experiment" stage ; and Oxford, with, in the past, 
its somewhat exclusive ideas of culture, has proved the 
; pioneer of a movement which is destined 
Lu NN to have a widespread, and, we believe, an 
important, influence on domestic politics. 
The Hall has been open about fifteen months, and already 
it has more than 1,500 students on its roll. "These students 
are artisans; they come for a week, a month, or a year, as 
they like, and as vacancies occur. The great success of the 
institution is very largely owing to its close connexion with 
trade unions and labour organizations. No one, in 
these modern days, denies to the leaders of the working 
men intelligence and powers of thought. But it is often 
felt, and quite truly, that the trade union representatives 
have shown a want of knowledge of historical perspective, 
and a consequent want of power to grasp the economic 
problems of the day. It is to remove this reproach that 
Ruskin Hall has been founded. A deep sympathy with and 
first-hand knowledge of social injustices are not sufficient to 
enable a man to find the remedies. Economic revolutions 
are not the result of paper constitutions. As an educational 
force in the country it is difficult to over-estimate the value 
of the work done by Ruskin Hall. 


R. GOW, who was in the chair at the general meeting of 
the Incorporated Association of Headmasters, at 
Cambridge, takes a somewhat gloomy view of the immediate 
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future. On one point we entirely agree 
with him. The name of the Assistant- 
Secretary (or Assistant-Secretaries) who is 
to be respons?ble for secondary education and the names of 
those ladies and gentlemen who are to form the Consultative 
Committee ought to have been announced long ago. Until 
this announcement is made—and possibly the Duke of 
Devonshire will make it in the House of Lords while this 
note is in the printers’ hands—the Board of Education 
remains entirely abortive so far as secondary schools are 
concerned. On the subject of Local Authorities we hope 
we are justified in showing less pessimism than Dr. Gow, 
though no hint of the intentions of the Government has 
leaked out. Dr. Gow thinks that any proposals are likely 
to call forth opposition that may wreck the Bill, and he has 
no *concordat" to offer. The one bright spot in the 
Board's record is the Minute dealing with higher primary 
schools. Many of Dr. Gow's listeners no doubt suffer from 
the unfair competition of State-aided schools, and the 
Minute will do much to check this opposition, though, as 
. we argue elsewhere, existing higher-grade schools cannot be 
called upon to close their doors suddenly. 


Headmasters 
in Council. 


R. SCOTT thinks that the draft Order in Council does 
not go far enough, and he brought forward a very 
strong motion in opposition to the Order. This resolution 
was carried, and, while we have no ob- 
Dr. Scott and .,.,.. ror » ae 
Gwydyr House, jection to it in theory, we are inclined, 
perhaps, to think that the Headmasters 
might have been satisfied with the half loaf offered. The 
present Government moves slowly. It is something that it 
should propose at once to make a transference of certain 
powers. More will, we believe, come later. Somewhat to 
our surprise, the Association agreed that “it is important 
that the curriculum should include instruction in the use of 
the rifle" in schools where no cadet corps exists. This is 
a subject that may be safely left outside the curriculum. If 
boys are to read a daily paper such as the Pal! Mall Gazette 
with intelligent interest, they must be versed in the techni- 
calities of cricket; but no one proposes to include cricket 
in the curriculum. The war-fever is already showing signs 
of abatement, and we do not think the Association has 
gained anything from this proposal beyond a leaded para- 
graph or two in the halfpenny papers. 


[D SCOTT has worked hard to bring about some sort 
of agreement on the vexed question of the tenure of 
assistant-masters. His has been the duty of endeavouring 
Dres. 79 bring about an agreement between men 
again. who view the subject from a diametrically 
opposite standpoint. So far as this meeting 
was concerned the result was apparentfailure. The question 
was referred back again to the Council—to the Council 
which has threshed the points out one by one, and issued a 
considerable 2roeckhwre thereon. Dr. Scott's resolutions 
would give the headmaster absolute power of appointment 
and dismissal, with the proviso that he should report 
dismissals to his governors. A master summarily dismissed 
should have no appeal save to a Law Court. One dismissed 
with due notice should have a right to make a written pre- 
sentment of his case to the Governors, but no right of 
demanding a judicial hearing. On the motion of the 
governing body a Board official might hold an inquiry sx 
camera. Mr. Rushbrooke suggested amendments, giving an 
assistant the right of appeal to the Board, and proposing 
that the Board official should decide upon the reasonable- 
ness of the grounds of dismissal without having the power of 
enforcing reinstatement. 


| examiner questioned 


" Fringe and the 


“THE resolutions and the amendments were keenly dis- 
cussed. It is certainly a matter of first-rate import- 


ance. The supply of assistant-masters is diminishing. In 
the interests of the schools and head- 
Hysteria. masters it is urgent to come to some 


compromise that shall satisfy the moderate 
men on both sides. There are, unfortunately, irrecon- 
cilables in both parties. "There are assistants who speak 
as if they wanted freehold tenure and the power of 
dismissing an unwelcome headmaster. There are head- 
masters who will be content with nothing short of a system 
of domestic service. In a boarding house we can well 
understand that a man must appoint his own house-tutor ; 
but in day schools—and these form the majority—we are 
fully convinced that the Headmasters exaggerate the 
dangers to be feared in giving up what they deem a 
necessary privilege of their position. We have argued 
the matter before, and do not propose to restate the 


case. The President at Cambridge suggested that there 
was a good deal of hysteria in the discussion. The result 
was that the question is shelved for six months. We regret 


this, because the question of supply may soon become 
urgent. The demands of assistant-masters, as put forth by 
their Association, are not extravagant, and we would have 
liked to see the Headmasters show a sense of the importance 
of endeavouring to bring about a spirit of loyal co-operation, 
in place of the grudging service which is sometimes given 
as a result of unpleasant conditions of tenure. 


Te earlier economists, in their desireto obtain an accuracy 

of induction only possible in an exact science, ex- 
cluded from their purview certain human characteristics 
which insisted on asserting themselves to 
the disturbance of economic law. If we 
understand aright the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he has certain fears lest the educational expert 
may fall into the same error. Dr. Temple is “an old 
teacher, and a little chary about trusting to experts who 
have never taken part in actual teaching, and whose pro- 
posals are very good and logical if only they were not 
teaching human beings.” We will go farther than the 
Archbishop. We are already suffering from these experts. 
We have sometimes a dread lest they may capture the 
Board of Education or its Consultative Committee. At 
present the official advisers of the Board are its inspectors. 
To be a good inspector a man must have been a teacher of 
considerable experience. The absence of this qualification 
will certainly denote trouble ahead. We point the moral 
with a little story that came within our knowledge. A 
school examiner was taking a class of beginners in French. 
The average age of the children was ten years. The 
them on the agreement of past 
participles used with avoir, and seemed surprised that the 
class had not learnt the rules. 


“La Poupée.” 


T would be hard to find a better illustration of the harm- 
ful interference of the educational expert than is shown 

in the recent syllabus for the teaching of English literature 
: in evening continuation schools. "These 

phe Celtic schools, though at present often numbering 
adults amongst their students, are primarily 
intended, as their name implies, for the ex- 
standard scholar who has just left school. The Government 
Code gives a syllabus that might be useful for advanced 
* Extension students”: ** The Celtic Fringe and its Bards ” ; 
* Puritanism and Poetry”; ‘‘ Prose and Prosaic Poetry”; 
* Later Developments of Romanticism "—these are a few of 
the headings. A satisfactory syllabus in English Literature 


Gamin. 
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is not easy to draw up, and we must not be too hard on a 
first essay. But, if the departmental adviser who is respon- 
sible for this syllabus had taught for a term, even in a good 
continuation school in a large town, he would have learnt 
some useful lessons. The “hints” that accompany the 
syllabus are good and seem to be by a different hand. The 
man who wrote them would not try to show a tired errand- 
boy “ the application of Elizabethan prose to the literature 
of knowledge,” or to convince a milliner’s apprentice that 
“Tennyson sums up the ideals of his age.” Besides, does 
he, any more than Martin Tupper or Rudyard Kipling? 


“THE Outlook seems to have been astonished by dis- 

covering that many assistant-masters are dissatisfied 
with their position. It may have done the writers of the 
various letters to that journal good to 
“blow off steam "—if so homely an ex- 
pression may be allowed to pass—but they 
cannot alter facts. As soon as any person complains of the 
conditions and prospects of his own profession, he is at 
once met with “Oh! every one talks just like that about 
his own business or profession”; but the unalterable facts 
are these. Many men get to the end of their University 
career with indistinct tastes and indefinite purpose ; the 
one thing certain is, that they must earn money—and at 
once ; in no other profession than that of teaching is this 
end possible, and so they take to teaching. What happens 
in the great majority of cases all who have tried the 
business know too well. To adopt Goldsmith’s language 
about literature, ** the labourers are many, and the harvest 
not worth carrying away.” This is one unalterable fact, 
and another, which assistant-masters cannot change, is this— 
the passion for the hostel system. This means that in 
such a school one master only is well paid, z.e., the head ; 
the others are, speaking generally, bachelors housed and fed 
upon the premises ; they may be said to have “ houses,” if 
they like the term, but they do not feed the boys—and 
therefore get no profit; they live among the boys, the 
income that they get beyond their board and lodging 
suffices to keep them in their holidays; if they mean to 
marry, they must leave the school. When such schools 
were few, the “fittest” masters were absorbed by head- 
masterships or “ houses” (that deserve the name) elsewhere, 
but now that the few are growing to be the many the position 
of an assistant-master is absurd: if he is young, let him 
give up the profession ; if he is middle-aged, let him try to 
warn his pupils and to prevent, so far as in him lies, a like 
overstocking of the profession in the days to come. 


Assistant- 
Masters. 


UDGING from the newspaper reports, the Central 
Council of Diocesan Conferences is rather “at sea” 
no the subject of education and schools. One speaker 
Fi asserted that “the clergy had neglected 
iscal , 
Justice. their schools in a most shameful and 
abominable manner.” Under protest, he 
was persuaded to add the words, “ so far as his experience 
was concerned.” We are not greatly concerned to defend 
the clergy in these columns, but, in our opinion, a more 
unjust accusation has rarely been made. We are not in 
favour of private management of State-aided schools ; but 
it is certainly true that the clergy, as a body, have worked 
hard to maintain what they consider to be of paramount 
importance—their own influence in the parish school. But 
it is the matter of “fiscal justice” that makes us despair of 
the logical powers of the clergy. The Central Council 
passed a resolution to the effect that the religious difficulty 
can only be permanently settled on the basis of fiscal 
justice. What more would they have? They maintain 


their private management of the schools, and receive from 
the State the major part of the cost. They have their 
special aid; and they raise less in subscriptions than the 
ratepayers contribute in a School Board area. They have 
their special privilege, and pay little enough for it. Would 
they have it entirely free ? 


E is rather late in the day to observe that as a nation we 

put Sunday to strange uses. It might have been 
supposed that, apart from any notion of religion, most 
people would be rather glad of rest and 
quiet, if only by way of contrast with the 
other days. Even children, of whom this 
journal has especially to think, seem to fancy that Sunday 
should be different from other days, in so far as it represents 
the Jewish Sabbath, fora child wrote recently as his version 
of the Fourth Commandment: “ Six days shall thy neighbour 
do all that thou hast to do, but the seventh is" &c., &c. 
It follows, then, as the child's theory—and practice—as to 
week-days is that he does absolutely nothing, he must 
employ himself on Sunday. A recent Sunday showed that 
one of his favourite amusements iso run about the streets 
rattling a money box, and assaulting every wayfarer with 
the ceaseless cry of *'Elp the ’elpless.” As there are many 
scores of these obtrusive beggars in certain thoroughfares, 
the man or woman who wants to walk in peace is assaulted 
every fifth step that is taken. While this is the amusement 
of the boys, their elders drive about in carriages, blowing 
trumpets, ride on horses in strange raiment, or carry banners 
marked with strange devices, but all are cadging in some 
fashion for some “charity.” To the ordinary man it seems 
a little hard that the one day of rest should be turned intoa 
day of tumult, and a pity that boys should learn in tender 
years how easy it is for noisy beggars to get money. What 
is there to hinder boys from starting boxes of their own on 
these occasions and keeping the contents ? 


Sunday 
Amusements. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Ir is, of course, the schoolmaster's 


** Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ” ; 


but it is, nevertheless, satisfactory to know that the Board of Education 
has declined to sanction '' Rifle Shooting" as a subject of technical 
instruction. An apologist for those who favour this diversion of public 
money says: ''The appropriation now of part of the Customs and 
Excise contributions to such a purpose will to some extent tend to 
diminish the risk of interruption of those industries which are fostered 
so much by technical education." This may be an argument in favour 
of affording further facilities for rifle practice, but is scarcely a sufficient 
reason for exploiting the meagre financial resources available for 
education in order to do so. Much has been done that ought not to 
have been done, in the name of technical education, and a less inclusive 
definition is needed. It is also high time to assign the Customs and 
Excise residue to education ; for it is an argument of those who desire 
to divert the fund for patriotic purposes, that County Councils may, if 
they choose, use it to relieve rates. 


AT the third conference of representatives of County Borough 
Authorities in Lancashire, on the 14th ult., a series of important 
resolutions were carried. It was agreed, the delegates from two 
boroughs dissenting, that, having regard to the “intelligence, public 
spirit and success" with which the county boroughs throughout the 
country had met the educational responsibilities entrusted to them, the 
proposed appointment of a special Authority for the purposes of 
Secondary Education is ‘* unnecessary and subversive of the principles 
animating municipal administration and control." At the same time, 
the Conference, while affirming the principle of complete responsibility 
for municipal Councils, recognizes the desirability of of co-opting upon 
the Education Committee, appointed by the Borough Council, an 
effective minority Of persons of special experience in different branches 
of education. : 
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À FURTHER resolution, passed unanimously, modified the conclusion 
of a previous conference. This had reference to the suggestion that for 
educational purposes the county borough should extend its boundaries 
and supply instruction for districts situated in administrative county 
areas. As it was pointed out in this column last month, the proposal 
was in many respects unsatisfactory. ‘‘ The county boroughs of Lan- 
cashire now recognize the difficulties likely to arise in the practical 
working of the scheme, and are of opinion that a system of capitation 
grants based upon the extent and quality of the instruction, and subject 
to appeal to the Board of Education, would be the most satisfactory 
means of adjusting pecuniary obligations in respect of students taking 
advantage of secondary and technical instruction in schools outside 
their respective districts." 


THE adoption of some such system is probably the reasonable course 
to pursue under certain conditions. That is to say, the authority of the 
contiguous district contributing the capitation grant should only be 
expected to do so in the case of approved students. And, before 
approving, the authority would, presumably, satisfy itself that the 
previous training of a student qualified him for the course of education 
or instruction at the borough institution, and that the education or 
instruction in question was appropriate and a legitimate object for aid 
from public sources. 


IT would probably be difficult to discover in this country an 
organization for the advancement of technical education which is more 
efficiently, consistently, or productively administered than the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. The report of the Governors is a docu- 
ment which must convince the Worshipful Companies providing the 
funds that their contributions are most usefully employed. It is 

ratifying to note a steady increase in the number of students in the 
entral Technical College :—272 for the winter term, 1899-1900, as 
compared with 245, 238, and 210 in the three previous sessions 
respectively. The cost of the College in excess of students' fees 
(£6,329) was £5,813. With the rapid increase of educational facilities 
in London it is not surprising that the number of day students at the 
Finsbury Technical College is below, rather than above, the average for 
the past ten. years—the total for the year being 180. The Evening 
Department was attended by 649 students. The cost of the Finsbury 
Technical College in addition to students’ fees (just amounting to 


43,129) was £6,503. 


THROUGH the Department of Technological Examinations—con- 
ducted by the Institute for over twenty years—material assistance has 
been rendered in the guidance of technical education, both in this 
country, in India, and in the colonies. In 1880 the number of subjects 
in which examinations were arranged was 24, the number of examina- 
tion centres 89, the candidates 816. In 1899 the number of subjects 
had increased to 63, the centres to 397, while the number of candidates 
presented for examination reached the total of 14,004. Of this number 
7,962 reached certificate standard. 


THE Agricultural Education Committee, which held its first annual 
meeting on the 22nd ult., has displayed a praiseworthy energy in pro- 
moting the objects for which it was established. In addition to meet- 
ings, depauaans and the like, the Committee has issued twenty-three 
pamphlets, some of which have appeared simultaneously in a large 
number of provincial journals. The Committee have also in prepara- 
tion a ** reader" on agricultural subjects, and are trying to arrange for 
the publication of a series of ‘‘ Nature-study " leaflets. Among the 
things which remain to be done, the Committee indicates (a) the trans- 
fer to the Board of Education of the educational functions of the Board 
of Agriculture ; (^) modifications in the curricula of training colleges to 
ensure the qualification of a certain number of trained teachers in sub- 
jects of rural interest ; and (c) the reformation of evening schools. 


Sir JOHN GonsT has declared himself favourably impressed with 
the idea of special training for rural teachers, and has indicated that, 
if any training college makes a proposal for a special curriculum, the 
Board of Education will favourably consider it. But, just as material 
considerations, and not the curriculum of the rural school, are the 
important factors in the problem of ‘‘ keeping the labour on the land,” 
material considerations are, as a rule, the most potent influence in deter- 
mining the movement of the teacher. And this influence will predominate 
whatever the curriculum of the training college. 


THE annual report of the Technical Education Committee for Wilts 
has the merit of presenting the inquirer with a complete and detailed 
review of activities which are doubtless proving of increasing value to 
the country. A comparative statement shows that the number of 
science, art, and other technical classes, which in 1891 stood at 33, 
reached the total of 715 in 1899. ** Practically the whole of the schools 
and classes were inspected by the Secretary, and detailed reports of 
these inspections were considered by the Committee,” it is stated, an 


achievement which certainly bears witness to the unflagging industry, 
both of the Secretary and of the Committee. The number of pupils 
under instruction is stated to have been 17,142. A sum of £798 ss. 1d. 
was expended on County Scholarships, and, beyond this, the aid to 
secondary schools appears to have taken the form of inspection and 
examinations. For a total annual expenditure of under Tio 000; the 
Wilts Technical Education Committee is proinoting a considerable and 
useful] educational work. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 


By T. C. HORSFALL. 
(Continued /rom page 397.) 

I HAVE to speak now of another cause of the high educa- 

tional value of art, of another reason for desiring that our 
everyday life shall be as full as possible of products of art. 
This cause of its great educational value is that it is an instru- 
ment which is now absolutely indispensable for the gaining of 
the best result which education can give. Probably Friends 
who are teachers have clearer ideas as to what that result is 
than any other set of English people. If there are persons 
elsewhere who believe that the result to be sought is the 
possession of a considerable amount of knowledge of the three 
* R's," or the power to earn a living, here I am sure we take 
no such narrow views. Here we know that the one result to 
be sought—if necessary, at the cost of all other results—is that 
the educated child shall be full of strong intelligent good will 
towards all his fellow-creatures, and shall have a will well 
enough tempered to ensure that he shall, if possible, so guide 
his life as to always give effect to his good will, and that he 
shall, so far as possible, have gained at school the physical, 
mental, and moral habits which will most help him to do so. 
Of the difficult subject of giving strength to the will ] have not 
time to speak, except to point out that desire to do a thing has 
not a little to do with will to do it ; and with part of the training 
needed to give good habits I have already dealt by implication 
in showing that knowledge of Nature has much to do with the 
power to form good habits of using leisure. ] can now only 
speak of the giving of good will towards fellow-creatures. How 
astounding it is that we hear so little about this most important 
science and art from the clergy and ministers of all denomina- 
tions, having regard to the fact that the duty of loving God 
completely, whom we cannot love unless we love the brothers 
whom we have seen, and that of loving our neighbour as ourself 
is the very heart of the teaching of the Founder of the Christian 
religion, of which all these men are teachers. But life is very 
full of astounding things. 

The general principles which must be observed, if efforts to 
train children to feel good will are to be successful, are easily 
found, though it is not easy to apply them fully. It is quite 
clear that intelligent, enduring good will must be based on 
respect and love, and that respect and love cannot be felt by 
intelligent persons for that which they do not know to be in the 
main good and admirable. The art of education must, then, 
mainly consist in teaching children the goodness and admirable- 
ness of their fellow-creatures. But, if this is to be done, we 
must teach each child that he or she is,if not good and admirable, 
at least possessed of a nature which can be made good and admir- 
able. If you teach me that I am a combination of ape and 
tiger, as I am only too ready to believe, you teach me that you 
and all my fellow-creatures are similar combinations also, and 
I am not likely either to feel much desire for their good or any 
sense that it is right to suppress my apish and tigerish appetites 
for their benefit, or to believe that my fellow-creatures ought to 
suppress their appetites for the benefit of me or others ; whilst, 
if you can persuade me, while I am a child, that I am but a 
little lower than the angels and made in the likeness of God, I 
shall expect to find traces of angelic and divine qualities and 
powers in my fellow-creatures, and shall feel that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself if no such qualities and powers show them- 
selves in my own life; and 1 shall feel a strong wish that I may help 
my neighbours, and that they may help me, to make our common 
life more angelic, more divine; and to live a life guided by such 
a wish is surely to love God with all one's heart and mind and 
soul and strength, and to love one's neighbour as oneself, only 
much more wisely than we generally love ourselves. What a 
mistake it is to tell children of the depravity of human nature, 
when they already know so well its tendency to depravity! By all 
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means let us warn them of its weakness, of the tendency in it, 
as in all other noble things, to corruption ; but what they need 
most of all is the assurance of the goodness, the greatness, the 
nobility of human nature in themselves and all their fellow- 
creatures. And, if we are to convince them that human nature 
is great and good, we must inundate them with the clearest 
evidence of the most varied kinds ; because there is not one of 
them who is not almost constantly being inundated from inside 
or outside with the strongest evidence, of a myriad different 
kinds, of the weakness, the selfishness, the laziness, the sensu- 
ality, the dishonesty, the untruthfulness, the general miserable- 
ness and contemptibility of human nature, with strong reasons, 
that is, for despising and hating one's fellow-creatures. 

What are the chief kinds of evidence of the potential great- 
ness and goodness of human nature which we can bring to the 
notice of children? We must remember that there are two 
classes of evidence which, though distinctly two, have much 
the same effect. Everything by which we can enable a child 
to realize that it is the possessor of beneficent or merely inno- 
cent powers, and of qualities which it cannot fail to know to be 
good, teaches it at the same time what is its own nature, and 
what that of all its fellow-creatures; while every proof we give 
it of the goodness and greatness of other people teaches it 
that its own nature is capable of possessing similar goodness 
and greatness. Much of the most convincing evidence must, 
of course, be given in words, spoken or written, in history and 
biography, in play or tale, which tell of man's willingness to 
sacrifice pleasure and comfort and life itself for the good of 
others, or from regard for truth and justice, or which reveal wis- 
dom, imagination, wit ; but all such evidence is made much 
more impressive by the help of pictures of great events, or 
portraits of the doers of great or humbly good deeds, and of 
the creators of great books. But we need to show evidence to 
prove not only that some men are capable of heroism and 
self-sacrifice, or of great thoughts, or have possessed wonderful 
imagination, or brilliant wit, but also to prove that a// men are 
capable of possessing noble qualities. Now, while there is a 
great deal of evidence in the shape of great literature, in the 
shape of accounts of action and well borne sufferings, which 
we can bring before children to prove to them that many men 
and women have possessed great or good qualities and powers, 
I know of only one kind of evidence which proves that a// men 
and women are capable of possessing good or great qualities 
and powers ; and that kind of evidence is art and the relation 
of all human beings to art. 

What is the most striking of the qualities possessed by man ? 
What in man proves most convincingly that he is, indeed, 
created in the image of God? It is the fact that he possesses 
a nature capable of admiring and loving, not merely this or 
that good or great thing, but everything in the vast range of 
things in the universe which he perceives to be good or great ; 
and that from his admiration of the goodness and greatness or 
beauty—which is but another name for the appearance of good- 
ness or greatness—of thousands of different kinds of things, 
come works of art, the creation of which is a proof of man's 
possession of Divine originating power ; for a work of art, as 
I said before, is not an imitation— it is, indeed, a creation of 
something which unites qualities of the maker and of the thing 
which stimulated him to make. And he who admires a work of 
art, be it a picture, or a poem, or music, or a beautifully 
shaped vase or a beautifully coloured piece of cloth, shares in 
the creative power of the maker of the work of art which he 
admires. Every beautiful thing which is a product of any one 
of the almost innumerable different kinds of art, from the 
humble carved wooden box, made to hold tobacco or salt, to the 
noblest poem or statue or picture or Beethoven symphony, 
seems to me a convincing proof of the splendour of human 
nature ; and every child who is helped to admire the beauty 
of any product of any art is, | am convinced, helped to feel 
respect for the human nature it shares, and respect and good 
will for its fellow-creatures. 

But, some persons will wish to say, your argument is vitiated 
by one great and most obvious blunder: you assume that all 
human beings can possess the power of admiring works of art, 
and it is well known that only a very small minority do admire 
any kind of art. I should have been guilty of a very great 
blunder if I had assumed that all persons do admire some kinds 
of art or any kind of beauty in Nature or art ; but, in assuming 
that all persons who are born free from organic defect possess 


powers which, if properly trained, would enable them to enjoy 
the beauty both of Nature and many kinds of art, I believe that 
I am entirely right. The average common-place child possesses 
many wonderful powers, the number and worth of which have 
always been greatly under-estimated. It was, I think, in 1875, 
that some person, who posed as an authority, told us that of 
English male children nearly 98 per cent, and of English 
female children rather a larger proportion, are born without 
ear for music and without voice. Mr. Hullah, who had unrivalled 
opportunities for forming a trustworthy judgment, asserted that 
of children, free from organic defect and from disease, there is 
hardly one in a hundred thousand who, if well taught in early 
childhood, cannot learn to sing correctly, and therefore with 
enjoyment ; and all our experience in schools confirms 
this opinion. Probably even five years ago the ordinary art 
critic would have asserted that at least 99% per cent. of 
English children are quite incapable of learning to enjoy good 
colour and graceful form in design. In the Alma Board School 
in Bermondsey, and I dare say in many other schools which 
work under Mr. E. Cooke's *alternative syllabus of drawing," 
it has been proved that boys, most of whom come from homes 
very remote from: all beauty of Nature or art, can be easily 
interested in the beauty of colour and form in flowers and leaves 
brought by their teachers to the school, and that nearly all of 
them quickly learn to combine representations of the forms and 
colours of such things in good designs, while not a few of the 
boys make designs of remarkable beauty. I showed some of 
their designs to Mr. Watts, who told me that he would not be 
able to do as good work of the kind. The teachers say that the 
scholars can make better designs than they can. As was to be 
expected, it is found that this kind of training has opened the 
eyes and minds of the children to the beauty of natural scenery, 
as well as to that of many kinds of art. Mr. Jackman, of 
Chicago, has had the same kind of experience. The drawings 
in water-colours made by the children who are under the care 
of his students show that, if the attention of children is systemati- 
cally directed to beautiful things by teachers who enjoy the 
beauty of such things, the children soon learn to see and admire 
the beauty. 

It has been proved, then, most convincingly in our elementary 
schools that by the wise use of some of the graphic arts, and 
the arts of literature and music, in addition to the ordinary 
religious and secular curriculum, nearly all children of the 
working classes could be helped to live a life much fuller of 
healthy feeling and thought, much more deeply influenced by 
self respect and good will towards others than is the life at 
present lived by the majority of members of that great class ; 
and, it that has been proved, I think it has been proved also 
that the use of the same means would raise the life of all other 
classes. The conclusions which I draw from my own ex- 
perience and from that of teachers whose work I have been 
able to study, is that while much good may be done by the use 
of every kind of art which it is possible to bring into the every- 
day life of school and home—by the use of good colouring of 
walls, by beautiful decoration in the form of vases, textile 
fabrics, sculpture, and pictures, and by having good form and 
colour, as far as possible, in everything that is used, all these 
kinds of art will be but additions to the demoralizing luxury 
of life, unless clear ideas respecting the right relation of art to 
life be given to children—unless all these things are used 
chiefly for the two purposes of helping those who see them to 
know and admire the beauty of Nature, and to see in all 
beautiful forms of art evidence of the goodness and greatness of 
buman nature. We all of us, I fear, know or know of many 
persons whose everyday life is lived amid countless beautiful 
things, which do not seem to have any good influence on 
their owners. Let me remind you that these are cases of 
abuse, not of right use, of art, and that we cannot leam 
the value of any of the necessaries of life from those who use 
them to excess. There is, to all who look carefully, abundant 
proof that art is a necessary of health ; I know of no one whose 
life is in any high degree exemplary who does not get help 
from art. I am sure that those persons who have not a strong 
love of beauty in both Nature and art are as distinctly crippled 
as are those who are blind or deaf, or who lack hands or feet, or 
suffer from any other organic deficiency which lessens for them 
the depth and width and richness of life. And l think that 
those teachers who believe this ought to try systematically to 
communicate the belief to all the children whose minds they 
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can influence, and, if possible, to all that much more indurated 
material, the parents of those children. For the opposed belief 
that love of beauty is but a useless luxury of idle people is very 
widespread, and has a strong and most noxious influence on 
the education, and therefore on the life, of the greater part of 
the nation. 

I have been very much struck by the large use made in Uni- 
versity Settlements, in gloomy parts of towns, of bright colours 
and of pictures and other forms of art, and in such places one 
feels at once their great helpfulness as symbols of noble order, 
as directors of feeling and thought into channels of hopefulness, 
as reminders that man is born for higher things than the life 
of slums. The lives of John Ruskin and William Morris would, 
I think, suffice to prove that to those who desire to live nobly 
art in everyday life is a great help to nobility of life. Noone 
who has known those two men, or known their work, can doubt 
that they found in their keen enjoyment of beautiful things 
a constant incentive to strive to give beautiful form to that 
noblest of all subjects for art, the life of the human race. 


THE DEMOCRAT IN LITERATURE. 
By GERALDINE HODGSON. 


HE term democracy suggests different ideas to different 
people, although, like other words, it has, no doubt, a 
binding etymology and a definite meaning. To those at one 
extreme of thought it signifies heaven ; to those at the opposite 
pole of thought it is supposed to have originated in—perhaps to 
lead back to—quite another place, even though the reputed form 
of government there is a strict autocracy. To some the notion 
-conveys the Fabian Society ; to others a meeting in St. George's 
Square, Liverpool; to some it implies hope in a world otherwise 
destitute enough of that saving anchor, light at last, a way out 
of the difficulties which familiarity renders no easier ; to others 
a breaking up of life's decorum, heat, noise, and the perpetual 
presence of undisciplined rabbles. Here it is danger, there 
salvation : while in academic solitudes it is but one theory the 
more, to be examined, criticized, analyzed, synthesized, weighed, 
balanced, and tortured, by any and every means ready to the 
human hand when guided by the infinitely subtilized human 
mind, and finally embalmed in a solid volume, published at a 
-net price not generally within the reach of Demos. 

And, if the theory assume these Protean shapes, the democrat 
wears no fewer. Now it is a spectacled, dark-eyed, thin-faced, 
eager woman, clothed in drab or green of dolorous hue ; then a 
square-shouldered British workman, proclaiming loudly his 
right to part and lot in everything which others possess ; here a 
long-limbed, lank Extension Lecturer ; there a peeress, stooping 
from her high estate ; in one place, a clean-shaven, coal- 
begrimed pitman ; in another a dapper clerk with an upstanding 
collar and the inevitable scarlet tie. Occasionally even it is a 
-commonplace heavy individual, to whom the casual observer 
would deny the power of even the shallowest thought ; for 
.democracy is not more particular about sex and class than it is 
concerning views which may be without form and void. 

But all this is, perhaps, of no great or supreme moment. In spite 
of shoals and quicksands and prophesied wreck, the ship of State 
sails on proudly ; while the cynic wonders if Trafalgar Square 
and the route of Jubilee processions may be trodden by the 
same feet and echo identical voices. Theories come and 
threaten, but the British Constitution—even though attacks 
upon it issue from high places—endures ; thinkers dream their 
dreams, and the average Briton consumes his beef and beer 
unheeding. If by democracy, or government by the many, be 
intended the ruling—whether of public opinion merely, or, 
through it, of the State—by mere numbers, untrained in taste 
and undisciplined in thought, there is at least one place where 
it is superfluous, and which the democrat invades to its enduring 
hurt. ‘There are certain sczo/t, or smatterers, that are busy in 
the skirts and outsides of learning, and have scarce anything of 
solid literature to commend them. They may have some 
edging or trimming of a scholar, a welt or so ; but it is no more." 
Were Ben Jonson alive now it is doubtful if he would express 
himself so mildly as he did more than two and a half centuries 
ago. 

Very early in its career, the new theory of a little of every- 
thing for everybody — which, it is needless to say, is not 


democracy in its best form—fancied that, if it would succeed, it 
must obtain education for its votaries. And, stretching that 
most elastic term to a point not far above its least possible extent, 
it sought to teach the multitude reading, writing, a modicum of 
arithmetic, and a surface scraping of various things which, being 
brought together, are called general knowledge, and which merit 
the adjective if not the noun. 

The acquisition of none of these things requires talent ; they 
can be, and are constantly, mastered by persons of something 
less than average ability; they do not make any of them 
pleasanter people—probably not more useful. In the old days, 
men and women of exceptional ability, labouring under 
scholastic disadvantages, attained that grave sweetness which 
life seems to teach the few who are able to learn it, or the 
quaint humour which rubbing shoulders with their neighbours 
gives to others; while the people of deficient or hopelessly 
mediocre gifts were dull, no doubt, yet at least they could escape 
pretentiousness. However, the thing was done, and its con- 
sequences ensued. A part, a small part, had been offered, and 
the average person took it for the whole. The well-meaning 
learned wrote cheap primers, some of them astounding in their 
excellence, certainly not designed to belittle the wonders of the 
universe, whether mental or physical; but the “standards” and 
also those who should have known better seized upon them, and 
regiments of young people imagined that the entire truth upon 
great subjects was offered to them at the modest price of nine- 
pence. It may be questioned if, even so,they always under- 
stood what they read. 

And then, moving on, the spirit of shallowness and fatal 
facility invaded the realm of pure literature, till our poets, such 
as we have, are almost dumb, and our most widely read 
novelists degenerate gradually into novelty-mongers. Even the 
monthly reviews ask too much time and thought, and must be 
presented in cut-down paragraphs and thin skimmings. The 
taste— Heaven save the mark '—which has been produced by a 
commercial education—to use the ordinary self-contradictory 
phrase—has no feeling for style, for simplicity, for the subtler 
meanings which ]urk below the apparently common life of the 
world ; it has no patience, no endurance, no penetration. The 
very newspapers, if they wish to catch the multitude, break up 
their information into digestible, headlined, and carefully 
indexed paragraphs. 

Those who have accepted this state of things ruin their eye- 
sight by reading in trains, and all that they read must fit their 
disastrous circumstances. 

The book that is to command a wide sale must, if a novel, be 
either risky or epigrammatic or crammed with excitement : if 
it have anything to do with religion or social life or politics, it 
must be violently partisan or smart or cynical. Hardly any- 
thing quiet or reasoned has a chance with the crowd. It 
secures an audience, but the majority exalt something vastly 
different. Jerkiness and extravagance are called originality, 
pertness is styled point, novelty of scene is mistaken for genius, 
and epigram for the wisdom of life. Yet none of these things 
have ever made a great literature. 

Then, further, a baseless infidelity, filtering down through the 
new cheap and common ways of half-educated papers from 
sources in themselves profound and sincere, has relegated to an 
untouched shelf a book which was believed once to have made 
* men of iron," and which, indubitably, went far with its ex- 
quisite language to purify literary taste. So one more barricade 
is thrown down as the thoughtless mob tramples on. If any- 
thing and everything better were out of reach, there would be 
excuse. Buta few pence will put at least some of the world's 
masterpieces in the hands of any one who cares to buy. And, 
as a matter of fact, the classics do sell still; why else in this 
mercenary age should there be so many cheap editions, ascend- 
ing in price from a penny? 

Without going to the extreme limit of the man who, recover- 
ing from dangerous illness, and being advised by his medical 
attendant to try a light novel, confided to his nurse that any 
novel would make him ill, but that “ Darwin on Orchids” might 
speed his cure, it may be urged that serious literature is 
neglected unduly. 

At the same time, that “light literature" has its place in our 
imperfect economy is indisputable. But lightness need not 
connote slovenly style, shallow philosophy, and a mean ideal of 
life. What, for instance, could be lighter than Stevenson's 
“Through the Cevennes with a Donkey,” or his equally 
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pleasant “Inland Voyage” ; yet who denies that they are litera- 
ture ? 

Only a select few, perhaps, can read Plato, Shakespeare, and 
their peers always ; but that is no reason why the rest of us 
should never do so, or should batten perpetually on the mentally 
cheap and the artistically worthless. These things may not 
degrade so obviously as do books which err ethically ; but their 
effect, though subtler, is no less sure. Philosophy, zsthetics, 
and ethics have never yet been able to live negligently of one 
another ; the lines of demarcation fade, their common interests 
blend inextricably, and literature is concerned with them separ- 
ately and in union. Not all of us have time or power to digest 
academic treatises, but, at least, we should not require a magazine 
article to be served up as hash, and the record of public affairs 
reduced to mental palatinoids, small in compass and easy to 
swallow. 

At no time, perhaps, has it been less worth while, from a 
pecuniary point of view, to write well than it is now ; and yet— 
compensation never being absent from life's dreariest hours— 
never was it more worth while : 


Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall. 


How far away are our most popular writers from that cold and 
perfect state ! And, all the while, how melancholy is their doom ! 
To write, and to degrade the art of it—could Dante himself 
conjure up a worse Inferno? The ways of success—how dull, 
how profoundly little worth they must be! At one time, 
problems, nasty for the most part ; at another, strange dialects 
—tiresome to spell one might guess from the tedium of reading 
them ; at yet another, foreign lands, sufficiently distant, suffici- 
ently unknown to the “general reader” to secure the passage 
of the false coin offered. All these handled in a manner so 
unliterary, if not so unsavoury—all these has democracy brought 
into our literature, till the study of human life, which won 
immortality for Thackeray and George Eliot, and inspired 
Trollope at his best, has passed beyond the range of ouraverage 
readers interest—not beyond his material means, but beyond 
his power of appreciation. 

Democracy has brought these! But a new species of it. 

It has been imagined sometimes that the triumph of 
democracy involves the obliteration of all superiority of birth, 
natural power, and high attainments; and that it must be 
brought about by an irruption among their “betters” of the 
so-called “lower orders.” But it is not from the upper strata of 
the working classes—where political and social theories of an 
enthusiastic kind are doubtless rife—that the demand for un- 
literary literature comes. These men and women have, over 
and over again, availed themselves of the cheap editions which, 
if their paper and general get-up leave something still to be 
desired, yet 

Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth, 
Ashes and sparks. 


As a matter of fact, the majority responsible for this de- 
cadence is a composite mass, collected partly by noisy 
advertising, partly, so some think, by the unwise handling of 
literature in. schools, and due partly also to that laziness and 
mental inertia which induce many, in every department of life, 
to follow a multitude to do evil. 

Certainly the spirit of advertisement must be held responsible 
for a great portion of the mischief. The methods which were 
confined once to the dispersal of mustard, or pills, or porridge, 
are invoked now, not only for the condemned and comparatively 
worthless books, but even for classics and scientific treatises. 
That mere fact tends to belittle the thing sold, reducing Shake- 
speare himself, perhaps, to the level of toilet soap. What wonder, 
then, if the mental medicament be treated by the recipient in 
the same light spirit as the bodily ? 

In sober truth, it is a strange “mixed multitude” which has 
called for this deterioration of literary art. Not the cultured 
classes, not the working man, not the social fanatic, but a solid, 
stolid mass of half-educated, half-trained readers pass by what 
they might purchase for a penny, for ninepence, or some other 
inconsiderable sum, and might read, if only they had, by mental 
endeavour and a small sacrifice, acquired the enabling habit of 
thought. 

It is quite a new democracy which is arraigned now, and, 
oddly enough, a many-headed multitude which would despise 
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the very name. However, their humour is contagious; so that 
some who, years ago, would have taken the trouble to read 
books which asked for some effort of mind are swept away by 
the torrent of public opinion, and skim the rubbish idly, to the 
destruction of all true literary feeling. 

But the Time Spirit takes his own quaint revenge. He 
makes the aristocracy of taste, always and everywhere the 
closest circle of all, still more exclusive and rigid. And yet this 
Spirit, who eschews democracy in literature, who draws his 
robes more and more fastidiously round him, the Spirit wha 
inspired Meredith’s subtlety and the fine patience of Pater, may, 
through mischance and evil circumstance, issue in preciosity, 
And whence then will the saviour spring ? 


JOTTINGS. 


Miss Horne, from the Clapham High School, has been appointed 
Headmistress of the Kensington High School; and Miss Wise, of 
Notting Hill, has been appointed Headmistress of Shrewsbury High 
School. 


DR. PooLe will retire at Christmas from the Headmastership of the 
Bedford Modern School, having accepted a college living. 


THE REv. PREBENDARY BAKER, Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, has sent in his resignation, to take effect after Christmas, 
Dr. Baker has held the post for thirty years. 


‘© SPECULATION is rife as to Dr. Warre’s successor at Eton in the case 
of his probable appointment to the Deanery of Exeter." ‘‘If a suc- 
cessor has to be found among Eton men, the selection should fall either 
upon the Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, Headmaster of Hailey- 
bury, or Mr. A. C. Benson. If, on the other hand, an outsider is. 
appointed, the finest scholastic after Dr. Warre himself is without 
question Dr. Walker, High Master of St. Paul’s.” So the Morning 
Leader, apparently on the authority of the Oxz/ook. A more inept 
forecast it is not easy to imagine. That Eton snould choose for its head 
either a second-class man or a layman would be against all recent 
precedent. Whata *' scholastic " means, we know not, but undoubtedly 
Mr. Walker's reputation as a schoolmaster is unsurpassed ; but, as a 
rule, a bishopric is the only promotion open to a septuagenarian head- 
master. It is moreover announced that Mr. Walker will shortly resign. 


THE last published list of former students of the Maria Grey 
Training College from 1879 to 1899 yields, on analysis, some 
interesting results. During the twenty years 506 students have passed 
through the College. Of these only forty-one are unaccounted for—that 
is, we may take it, have died, married, or been lost sight of. Of 
the remainder, 108 hold ‘‘ private engagements," presumably as 

overnesses. The majority of the M.G. students (roughly, three 
hundred out of five hundred) are assistant-mistresses in schools, either 
public or private. Only two seem to have attained the position of 
headmistress, or, if we reckon in the kindergarten superintendents, 
thirteen. The inference from this last fact would seem to be that 
hitherto training has been reckoned only as the second string to 
a teacher’s bow, a substitute for, and something lower than, a degree. 


‘ THERE is, perhaps, no way in which the children of British officers 
can be more reasonably helped than by the provision of really excellent 
education for them. It gives them that which, in the ordinary course. 
of affairs, would have been theirs. The governors of the Redland 
High School for Girls, in offering free studentships for the daughters 
of British officers who have fallen in the war, are setting an excellent 
example. The remarkable educational results obtained by this school 
are the best possible proof that the offer is one which the widows of 
officers may most gladly accept for their children." — Western Daily 
Press. 


THE Rev. H. M. Burce has been appointed Headmaster of 
Repton School in succession to Canon Furneaux. Mr. Burge has for 
many years been the Senior Tutor of University College, Oxford. He 
married a daughter of the Master, Dr. Bright. It will be remem- 
bered that he was one of the three invited by the Governors to stand 
for the Mastership of Harrow when Dr. Wood was appointed. The 
lieadmastership of Repton is worth, including the boarding house, 
about £4,000 a year. 


THE Haileybury escapade has its rivals in a lower sphere. A local 
paper tells us that last week the children of Wigton Elementary School, 
on being refused a holiday, took *'* French leave," and paraded the 
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town with banners and all sorts of unmusical instruments. We have 


not learned the sequel. 


AT Tonbridge School the foundation stone has been laid of a new 
‘chapel, which 1s to cost £23,000. 


OWING to the efforts of Lord Meath, the War Office has sanctioned 
a more suitable uniform for cadet corps in place of the unhealthy tight- 
fitting tunic. The jacket is to be of the Norfolk pattern, with a roll 
collar and not an upright one. The material is to be serge of a neutral 
tint. The only drawback is that the cadet corps in uniform will not be 
distinguishable from the schoolboy in the play-ground. Thus the corps 
may lose some of its attractiveness. 


WE are quite sure that it requires a very experienced schoolmaster 
to question boys safely on extraneous subjects. Mr. Tod, in his recently 
published volume on the Charterhouse School, questioned thirty boys 
as to the expenditure of their pocket-money. The replies were anony- 
mous. Here is one :—‘‘ Taken by my form-master (and not returned), 
2d. ; drinks, not at shop, for toothache mostly, 6d. ; pistol, tos. 6d. ; 
rabbit-traps, 4s. 8d. ; a missionary in banco, 2d. ; 2 books by Conan 
D'Oles, 1s. ; 3 ofiertories at 3d. each, 9d. ; sweeps and varus, 4s.” 


. Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, of Rugby School, has been elected Honorary 
Secretary of the Assistant-Masters' Association. 


IN Birkdale, Lancashire, nine assistant-teachers have tendered their 
resignation to the Board. It is understood that this wholesale 
resignation is in consequence of the Board's action in dismissing 
the head-teacher. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE has foregone the celebration of its annual 
speech day, out of respect to the late Duke of Wellington. The late 
Duke was Vice-President of the college, and grandson of the famous 
duke in whose memory the college was founded. 


Mr. W. H. Foster has offered £2,000 towards the endowment 
fund of Birmingham University. 


ST. GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR ELEMENTARY WOMEN 
ps glee is still appealing for £2,000 to complete its building 
und. 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE has accepted the invitation of the Art for 
Schools Association to become its president. During the past year 
nearly 4,000 pictures have been supplied to schools. 


A CLEREENWELL parent refused to send his child to school because 
the teachers beat him. The magistrate (Mr. Cluer) spoke strongly as 
to the impossibility of maintaining discipline without resorting to the 
use of the cane. 

More interference with the liberty of the subject ! This time it is 
Liverpool, and we hope the example of its City Fathers may be widely 
copied. Here are the rules issued for the regulation of children trading 
in the streets (we quote from the School Guardian) :—'* No licence is 
granted to any child under eleven years of age. All children over that 
age, being boys under fourteen or girls under sixteen, are entitled to be 
licensed provided the Corporation are satisfied that they intend to trade 
in the streets of the city, that they are not unfit to trade through any 
physical or mental defect, and that they have the consent to their being 
icensed of their legal custodians, if such persons are fit persons and 
have fit homes. Every licence-holder receives a badge, and these 
badges are of two sorts, distinguishing children exempt, and not 
exempt, from school attendance. Any licence may be suspended or 
revoked in consequence of conviction of the holder for any offence, 
or of using the licence as a cloak for begging, immorality, imposition, 
or other improper purpose. No licensed child is to be in any street for 
trading after nine o'clock at night ; no licensed boy who is not exempt 
from school attendance, nor any licensed girl, is to be in any street for 
the purpose of trading after 7 p. m. between October 1 and March 31. 
No licensed child is to trade in the streets unless decently and suffi- 
ciently clothed, and unless wearing the badge in the appointed way. 
No licensed child is to enter any premises licensed for the sale of any in- 
toxicating liquor or for public entertainment for the purpose of trading. 
Every licensed child under fourteen, unless holding a certificate of 
exemption, must attend school.” 


-~THE London School of Economics and Political Science offers this 
Year three studentships for the encouragement of research. One of 
100 a year for two years and two of £50 a year are confined in the 
rst Instance to women students. The examination will be held on 
July 17 and 18. Full particulars may be obtained on application to the 
ector, at 10 Adelphi Terrace. 
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THE authorities of the Gilchrist Educational Trust have established, 
in commemoration of their late chairman, Mr. Leigh Holland, who was 
specially interested in the higher education of women, a fellowship of 
the value of Z100 a year, to be held in alternate years by students 
of Girton and Newnham Colleges respectively. The holder of the 
fellowship must have been placed in the first class of a Cambridge 
Tripos, and will be required to follow a course of preparation for the 
profession of medicine, or teaching, or such other professional pursuit as 
may be approved Ly the trustees. The first award will be made by 
Girton College in July. 


IN a London Coroners Court :—A woman said that her name was 
Symonds.— The Coroner: S-y-m or S.i.m?— Witness: I ain't no 
scholard. I can’t read or write nuthin. Arsk me old man, he'll 
know.—In another inquest a woman said she called in a neighbour 
named Bentley.— The Coroner: How do you spell it ?—Witness : 
I ain’t never spelt nuthin in me life yet, and I think I’m too old ter 
start nah.  (Laughter.)— The Coroner: There does not. seem to have 
been much time wasted on education round here. — Witness: In course 
not. We 'ave ter fill our stummicks, not our ’eads.—A lad was then 
called, who said his name was Andrews.— The Coroner : Can you spell 
your name ?— Witness : No, I ain't 'ad no education. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Prof. C. A. Buchheim. A 
correspondent in the Times gives the following account of the Pro- 
fessor's life:—'* He had always worked heartily in the interests of 
friendly Anglo-German relations. lie wrote a number of essays in 
German magazines on England and the English, and on the other hand 
frequently discussed German life, thought, and art in English 
periodicals. "Thus he sought, not merely to teach German and extend 
the knowledge of German literature, but to explain by means of such 
teaching the true spirit and the noblest aspirations of the German 
people. In acknowledgment of his eminent services in this respect he 
received from the German Emperor in January of this ycar the Order 
of the Red Eagle (third class). At the time of his death Professor 
Buchheim was engaged on a political history of Germany, and he had 
also begun a final revision of all his books for the Clarendon Press. 
When Buchheim came to London in 1851, after the coup @’é/at in Paris, 
where he had been living, he came without any introductions, and had 
to make a career entirely by himself. — For ten years he had a hard 
struggle, and then he was rewarded. From about 1860 he had as much 
work in examining and editing as he could undertake. In spite of his 
seventy-two years he still worked some ten hours a day up to the end 
of his life. lis loss will be much felt by the numerous institutions for 
whom he acted as examiner." 


THE University of Caen is making special arrangements in its holi- 
day courses for a class of boys who are under eighteen years of age. 


THE Council of King's College, London, have elected the Rev. A. 
Nairne, late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, to the Professorship 
of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament, in succession to the 
late Dr. Stanley Leathes. 


VISITORS to the garden party given by the President of the Head- 
Mistresses' Association had the pleasure of seeing a portrait of the 
Queen which Her Majesty has just presented to the Grey Coat School 
for Girls. 


ONE of Her Majesty's inspectors gives an interesting account, in the 
annual report, of prehistoric education in the Finsbury district. In re- 
ference to the present agitation for cheap or free meals, it is curious to 
note that so far back as 1820 a child could have a daily dinner at the 
Islington school on a payment of sixpence a week. We give an extract 
from Mr. Balmer's account :—** In 1686 was published * An account of 
the General Nursery or Colledg of Infants sat up by the Justices of 
Peace for the County of Middlesex. This was established in a “ large 
house" at Clerkenwell. The building cost £5,000 to the several 
parishes interested in it. It had a ‘‘ Writing Master to teach all child- 
ren to Write; a School Master who teaches all boys to Read, say 
Prayers and Catechism ; a School Mistress who teaches all girls to 
Read, say l'rayers and Catechism, and a Seamstress who teaches all 
the girls to Work." Amongst the advantages are that 
** Here the Widower may settle his children, and go to the Indies for a 
soldier or any place where he pleaseth. The Widow may do the like. 
The young man, who by Folly is extravagant, may, having it placed 
here, be free from the opportunity of further Folly, by the woman's not 
coming after him for maintenance, which may turn to the occasion of 
getting more and greater evil.’ ” 


IN an Islington school ‘‘ the rules for behaviour of the children sound 
strange in modern ears. ‘ If any child admitted into the school should 
hereafter behave in a riotous and tumultuous manner in going to or 
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coming from church, or while there behave indecently, or would not go 
home directly when discharged from school on the Lord’s Day, or any 
other ; or shall be seen in any mob, or use opprobrious language . . . 
or be detected in lying, cursing, or swearing, or shall be guilty of theft, 
gaming, throwing of stones or dirt, or wantonly knocking at doors, for 
the first of these offences, upon complaint to the master or mistress, he 
or she shall be corrected, but for the second shall be discharged from the 
school. They shall not presume to take the wall of any person what- 
soever, and if either of them should meet a benefactor to the school, he 
or she shall make a bow or obeisance. Each boy or girl for neglect of 
this duty shall be corrected.’ ” 


* NOTWITHSTANDING,” says the Constantinople correspondent of 
the Times, ‘the daily assurances of the Turkish Press that the 
Hamidian University will be launched into life on August 31—the 
anniversary of the Sultan’s accession—no belief in the realization of 
this project is entertained either in Mahomedan or native Christian 
circles. It is argued that a University is an impossibility under the 
poen régime, which rigidly excludes from the course of study all 
istory recording plots, revolutions, overthrow of rulers, and popular 
risings against personal government; which prohibits the study of 
political economy and of several branches of practical science. An 
educational institution subjected to this system would not be a Uni- 
versity, but Abdul Hamid would never consent to relax his restrictions, 
nor to grant that measure of internal independence without which the 
status and character of a University are unattainable. These primary 
difficulties are insurmountable ; it is needless, therefore, to enumerate 
the many others of secondary order which present themselves. In 
announcing his purpose of founding a University it is believed that the 
Sultan was inspired by the desire to figure before the world as an 
enlightened ruler, without having any distinct notion of what is implied 
by the term * University.’ ” 


THE same writer continues: ‘‘ If his Majesty consults Prof. Vam- 
béry, he will be enlightened upon this point ; but, from all I can gather, 
the Sultan, in sending for Dr. Vambéry, had quite another object in 
view. Greatly disturbed at the general discredit brought upon him by 
his peculiar methods, he would fain wipe out that discedit without, 
however, changing his system. So he conceived the idea of engaging 
the services of the Professor—whose authority and weight he fully un- 
derstands—as a sort of missionary to preach Abdul Hamid to the 
Powers and peoples of Europe, showing forth his gentleness, humanity, 
liberality, and magnanimity, so as to prevail against the teaching of 
those facts which are the most prominent features of his reign and 
impart to his reputation the particular colour which distinguishes it. 
The Sultan is perfectly ica ps Ble of understanding why such a mission, 
if richly remunerated, should be wholly unacceptable to a man of strong 
moral principles, such as the Professor whose aid he invokes.” 


THE Delegates of the Oxford Local Examinations announce a con- 
siderable increase in the entries for this year. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND SRVENTY-NINE candidates entered for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination, which was held at twenty-three 
centres. The new regulations, which contain the announcement of 
set subjects in the various Groups for December, 1901, and June, 1902, 
as well as for December, 1900, and June, 1901, can now be obtained 
from the Local Secretaries, or from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Buildings, 
Cambridge. Changes have been introduced in the regulations for 
Latin, Greek, and the History Group. 


A NEW departure, altogether in the right direction, is to be noted in 
connexion with the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, which 
finished last week. It is this: At Cambridge candidates from any 
centre were allowed to offer themselves for oral examination—reading 
aloud and conversation on a given book—in French and German. 
Success will be recorded on the certificate, provided the paper work is 
accepted or has been accepted in a previous year; but the oral ex- 
amination will have no bearing on the candidate's place in the class 
lists, nor will it be required for the mark of distinction in French or 
German. In these points we differ markedly from our Continental 
neighbours, with whom oral work plays an important part in nearly all 
examinations. 


THE Frances Mary Buss Travelling Scholarship has been awarded 
to Miss Mary Christie, M.A. (St. Andrews), of the Municipal High 
School, Nelson, Lancashire. 


ST. WINIFRED’S SCHOOL, Bangor, is being completely reorganized 
under its new Headmistress, Miss Florence Davies, lately second 
mistress in King Edward's School, Birmingham. The school fees are 
very moderate—£35 a year, with a reduction of £5 for Welsh and 
Irish girls. A technical side is being formed, where girls can learn 
domestic economy, cooking, and laundry work. 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN S SERIES. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for 
Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 


MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. fecond Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. 
25. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 110 pp. 


1s. Od. 


upil teachers, Scholarship 
Teacher. 


Second Edition. 


Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 


“ This is undoubtedly one of the most useful books for 
and Certificate students, ever produced.” — The Practi 


General Intelligence Papers; with Exercises i 
English Composition. By GERALD BLUNT, M.A. Crown 8vo 
130 pp. 2s. Od 


* This little book is likely to be very useful. It avoids the faults of so man 
books of the same class; the questions are not too diíficult."—Rev. Joseph W 
D.D., Headmaster of Harrow School. 


A School Geography. With Special Reference t 
Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. By J. M 
D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A 
Crown 8vo, 410 pp. 2s. 


“ This is a well-planned book, with many good features, and the promise of the 
title-page is sedulously fulfilled."— The Educational Times. 


A School Algebra for Junior Forms. By 
F. Oscar LANE, B.Sc. Lond., Assistant-Master, King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 232 pp. . . Is. 6d. 

With Answers, 266 pp. 2s, (d. 


"A very trustworthy book for beginners, extending to indices, surds, and pro- 
gressions.'" — The University Correspondent. 


A Short Arithmetic. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., 
and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo. 196 pp. 1s. Od. 
With Answers, ]a. 6d. 


“A book of well graduated examples, and just as much theory as will explain the 
methods of their solution."— The Educational Times. 


A Short Geography, with the Commercial Highways 
of the World. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. Ig. Od. 


“ Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography is exactly 
what a School Geography needs to be."— The Teachers’ Aid. 
“ Clearness and conciseness exemplified."— The Private Schoolmaster. 


A Short History of England and Great 
Britain. 5.c.55to A.D. 1890. Twelfth Edition. RES sy 
172 pp- 8. e 


“Inthe ‘Short History’ there is plenty of anecdote, ballad, and stray gems of 
literature ; and we find, though not with its usual emphasis, the Professor's expert- 
ness in the use and disposition of type."—Bducation. 


A Short Grammar of the English Tongue, 
with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 176 pp. 1s. Od. 


This little book is written in the clearest and simplest style for 
beginners. It contains :— 


i. The Simple«t Definitions. 
ii. Slowly graduated Exercises. 
iii. Clearly printed Tables. 


A New Spelling Book. With Side Lights from 
History. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 152 pp. . 1s. Od. 


"We agree with the main principle here followed—that spelling should be learnt 
through the eye rather than through the ear." — The School : 


A New Poetry Book for the Use of Schools and 
Families. Fourth Bditon. 180 pp. 1s. Od. 


“ This neatly bound little collection, which is one of Professor Meiklejohn's series 
of school manuals, may confidently recommended to teachers in search new 
selections for recitaticn."— The Schoolmaster. 


iv. Graduated Methods of Parsing. 
v. Bad Grammar Corrected, with Reasons. 
vi. Analysis, with Plain Diagrams. 


LoNpoN: A. M. HOLDEN, 11 PATERNOSTBR SQUARE 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


Che University Tutorial Series. 


January, 1901. 


VBRGIL.—AEBNBID. BookII. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and T. R. 
Ae a Oxon. 1s. 6d. VocaBuLARv, 18, TRANSLATION, 18. IN ONE 
OLUME, 38. 


ABSOHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. By F. G. PLAISTOWE, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb., and T. R. Mirtis, M.A. Oxon. 2s. 6d. TRANSLA- 
TION, 18. 6d. IN Ong VotuME, 38. 6d. 


June, 1901. 


SALLUST.—CATILINB. By T. M. NzATrv, M.A., and B. J. Haves, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 28, 6d. VocaBULARY, 18. 6d. TRANSLA- 
TION, 1s. 6d. IN Ong VoLUME, 48. 6d. 


LUCIAN.—CHARON AND TIMON. By T. R. Mirrs, M.A. Oxan. 
3s. 6d. TRANSLATION, 1s, 6d. IN One VOLUME, 48, 6d. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SUITABLE BOOKS IN 


The Organized Science Series. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY STAGE. 2s. each Vol. 


FIRST STAGE MBOHANIOS (SOLIDS). By F. Rosenserc, M.A., 
B.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE MECHANIOS OF FLUIDS. By G. H. BRYAN, 
Sc.D., F. R.S., and F. RosgNBERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE SOUND, HMAT, AND LIGHT. By Jonn Don, M.A. 


FIRST STAGE MAGNETISM AND HLHOTRIOITY. By R.H. 
June, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 


FIRST STAGE INORGANIO CHEMISTRY (THHORETICAL). 
By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited by Wm. BRiccs, M.A., F.C.S. 


FIRST STAGE BOTANY. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc. 


MIRRI PATE PHYSIOGRAPHY. By A. M. Davigs, A.R.C.S., 
.Sc., F.G.S. 


FIRST STAGH HYGIHNH. By R. A. Lyster, B.Sc. 


Price 1s. 
FIRST STAGE INORGANIC OHBMISTRY (PRAOTICAL). By 
F. Bepvow, Ph.D., D.Sc. Second Edition. 
Price 1s. 6d. 
PRAOTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Georce Georcg, F.C.S. 


FOR THE ADVANCED STAGE. 3s. 6d. each Vol. 


SECOND STAGE MATHBEMATIOS. Being the Additional Algebra 
and Euclid with the Trigonometry required for the Second Stage. Edited by 
Wa. Bricos, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. Second Edition. 


ADVANCED MHOHANIOS. ByWx. Bricas, M.A., F.C.S., F. R. A.S., and 
G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. Vol. L, Dynamics. Vol. II., Statics. 


ADVANOHD HHAT. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition. 
ADVANOED MAGNETISM AND NHLHEOTRICITY. By R. 


WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. Lond. 


ADVANOBD INORGANIC OHEMISTRY. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc. 
Lond., Ph.D. Heidelberg. Edited by Wm. Briccs, M.A., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


Price 28. 


ADVANOHD INORGANIO OHEMISTRY (PRACTICAL). 
R. WAtLACE SrEwAKT, D.Sc., and Wm. BRiccs, M.A., F.C.S., F. R. A.S. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL ORGANIO OHEMISTRY. By Georce Georcg, F.C.S. 


By 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, Detailed List 
of the Organized Science Series, and List of Books classified for London 
University (including the Special Subjects for Inter. Arts and B.A., 1901), 
Cambridge and Oxford Local, College of Preceptors , and other Examinations, 
Sree on application. 
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LoNpoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupcaTE HILL, E.C. 


THE PEEP OF DAY. 


O^ the 26th ult., just as we were going to press, the Duke 
of Devonshire presented “a Bill relating to secondary 
education," and took the opportunity to announce, and partly to 
justify, the changes that had so far been made under the Board 
of Education Bill which was passed last year. Under the cir- 
cumstances, we think it advisable to imitate Lord Kimberley, 
and “postpone any serious discussion till we have the Bill in 
our hands.” At present we do not know even its exact title. 
As the Duke himself entertains but little hope that the Bill can 
pass into law during the present Session, we shall have time 
enough, and to spare, for comment and criticism. 

The announcement of appointments of new officials will be 
no news to readers of the Journal. The organization of the 
new Office can be best indicated by a diagram. 

Principal Permanent Secretary 
(Sir G. KEKEWICH) 


Principal Assist.-Sec. for 
Secondary Education 
(Sir W. ABNEY) 


Principal Assist. -Sec. for 
Primary Education 
(Unnamed) 


: ME 
Assist.-Sec. for Second- Assist. -Sec. for 
ary Education Technology 


(Mr. BRUCE) (Unnamed). 

The Duke, “with a frankness which I’m sure will charm ye,” 
confessed that in making this arrangement he had broken the 
pledge that he had given to the representatives of secondary 
schools : the Board is bipartite, not tripartite, as he undertook 
it should be. To this change of front we do not anticipate any 
serious opposition. In our Notes of last month, and those of 
this month (which, as will be obvious, were written before the 
Duke's speech), we have set forth fully the reasons against 
separating secondary from technical, as distinguished from 
technological, education. Of Sir William Abney’s ability there 
can be no doubt, and, though at present he knows no more of 
secondary schools than Mr. Goschen knew of men-of-war when 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty, he will, we doubt not, 
show equal capacity for mastering the problem. Mr. Bruce 
does know au fond one kind of secondary schools—the Welsh 
intermediate schools ; to have served as Secretary to the Bryce 
Commission is of itself a liberal education ; and though, like the 
Headmasters, we should have preferred to see Mr. Sadler in 
the post, as this was not to be, we are more than content with 
Mr. Bruce. 
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The new Bill, as the Duke explained, is little more than a 
carrying out of the proposals of the Bill of 1896, as far as that 
measure related to secondary education. Under the Technical 
Instruction Act of 1889 and the Local Taxation Act of 1890, 
Local Authorities were invested with limited powers of super- 
vising and aiding technical and manual instruction as carried 
on in secondary schools and institutions. These bodies now 
have at their disposal for this purpose £800,000 a year of 
“whisky money,” besides the precept əf a penny rate which 
they may impose. By the present Bill, the County Councils and 
the County Borough Councils will be compelled to apply the 
whole of the £800,000 to educational purposes, and there will in 
future be no limit in respect of technical and manual instruction ; 
that is to say, they may promote or subsidize any kind of 
secondary education. There is a further clause which allows 
the rate to be raised from 1d. to 2d. Denominational schools 
will not in future be debarred from receiving aid, provided it is 
not directly applied to furnishing religious instruction. 

Without committing ourselves to details, we may say that the 
Bill strikes us at the first blush as a wise and statesmanlike 
measure. It builds on the old foundations, at the same time 
strengthening and broadening them. Much will depend on the 
reconstitution of the Technical Committees, a point which the 
Duke reserved for the second reading. We may note, in 
passing, the enormous gain to London education that will 
accrue from ear-marking the local taxation moneys. The Uni- 
versity of London ought to be the first to profit, and University 
College, London, may still weather its grave financial crisis. 

We note in the Duke’s speech one regrettable omission. Of 
the Consultative Committee, not a word. The object of the 
Board of Education Bill was, he told us—first, to amalgamate 
the Education Office and the Science and Art Department ; 
secondly, to transfer to the Board some of the duties of the 
Charity Commission. The first object has been, or will shortly 
be, accomplished ; towards the second object a first step 
has been taken. By an Order in Council, the jurisdiction over 
Welsh Intermediate Schools has been transferred to the Board. 
But there was a third, and hardly less important, object 
included in the Act—the formation of a register of teachers ; 
and we may add, as a necessary corollary, though it was not 
expressly named in the Act, the formation of a register of 
efficient schools. Here there is no “contentious matter.” 
The Duke has only to make up his mind and nominate the first 
Consultative Committee. 


MAETERLINCK’S PLAYS: A POINT OF VIEW. 


[" the March number of the Contemporary Review there is 

a criticism of Maeterlinck as poet and dramatist by Mr. 
Arthur Ropes. Between Mr. Ropes aud the ardent Maeter- 
linckian there is a wide gulf fixed. From the middle of that 
gulf, about midway between the two, I should like to urge 
another point of view with regard especially to the plays, which, 
as far as I know, has not been urged before. 

* Maeterlinck and the dictionary have no affinity," says Mr. 
Ropes ; and the remark will serve as my text. The dictionary 
is full of sense and devoid of imagination. Maeterlinck’s plays 
are full of imagination, and (comparatively speaking) devoid of 
sense. They are, in short, works of the imagination, aimed 
direct at the imagination without reference to the intellect — 
almost in defiance of it. 

Now, art which, so to speak, evades the intellect in order to 
play more directly upon the imagination is not the highest form 
of art, for it is incomplete. Itis the soul of art without the body. 
But it is, like the soul in the body, an important element, and an 
element, moreover, which appeals with especial force to those 
who have more imagination than intellect; or, as I should 
prefer to put it, whose imagination has not been buried and 
stifled beneath the ramifications and development of their 
faculties. 

I believe I represent a large class of perfectly sane people 
when I say that Maeterlinck’s plays grip my imagination, so 
that I neither question nor care what they mean, but am content 
to remain passive while they find their way past my suspended 
intellect and fall in vivid imagery on my naked imagination. 
They appeal to that primitive, fundamental plane of my mind 
which existed in my early childhood, before education and 


civilization had got hold of me—to those inarticulate depths of 
the soul, in short, with which Maeterlinck deals in his “ Trésor 
des Humbles " and “ Sagesse et Destinée.” 

If we are so happy as to be able to recall our childhood’s 
world, we must remember that in those days we were all 
imagination, sensitive to impressions, and eagerly responsive to 
the beauty and colour of our surroundings. The common day, 
from the moment we opened our eyes in daylight till we began. 
the nightly journey into the unknown dark, was full of things 
that fell unhindered on that magic mirror that lay far away 
down in those inarticulate depths. The things that made the 
most overpowering impression were simple things that offered 
no distractions to our faculties to lessen the force of the 
appeal to our imaginations. Most of us can recall impressions 
made in early childhood by simple vivid colours, in designs 
of pictures where there was nothing complicated or extraneous 
to involve the understanding ; simple ¢himgs, whose end 
seemed to be colour, form, texture, smell, rather than 
practical utility ; and, above all, by stories and verses repeated 
to us in the nursery, which, viewed by the intelligence of 
later years, have no meaning at all. And, if we are able to 
recall these impressions, even for the flash of a second, we 
must realize that few things have power nowadays to seize our 
imagination, to enchain it, and lead it into that enchanting 
world that lay around and beyond the surface of things, as 
almost everything that we cared about at all did in our super- 
sensitive childhood. 

I have an indelible picture in my mind, cast on it before I was 
six years old, in which the dominating impression was the deep 
green of trees and water. It was a picture of a child standing 
up to her knees in a pool, surrounded by tall, green trees. 
There was a mysterious pathos about the rhyme attached. But 
the most powerful fascination was in the colour. I can recall, 
even after more than thirty years, some of the intensity of my 
feelings as I sat poring overthe picture absorbing its greenness. 
Certain pictures, too, in which a vivid red was the prevailing 
colour, struck my imagination so as to leave a lasting im- 
pression—notably some boldly coloured Bible pictures (such as 
those published at the present day by the Religious Tract 
Society). 

Among my toys a Chinese fish, red with gold markings, very 
light, very red, and very smooth, made of me an inarticulate 
poet by its wondrous flavour. And, at one time, my inner life 
was turned to a pageant by the gift of a brass button. 

As for stories and songs, we all remember the impression 
made by those we listened to before we could read. Ex- 
planations were a bother and distraction. We liked simple 
facts and pictures that went straight to our fundamental core of 
feeling without having to lose strength and colour by taking 
a circuitous route through the intellect. The stories that de- 
lighted us most were a mere framework. If we take them up 
in after life, we wonder that we saw so much in such bald and 
senseless repetition—in such a skeleton of words. One of my 
recollections is a crooning ditty, of which I remember these 
words :— 

On a hill there was a tree, 
In the tree there was a nest, 
In the nest there was a bird. 


To repeat these lines after more than thirty years is to conjure 
up a picture more vivid and soul-possessing than anything can 
do for me now. It is impossible to convey to any one else the 
mysterious beauty of that weird hill ; the melancholy dignity of 
that one tree—a dark, tall tree, whose branches seemed to lose 
themselves in Eternity ; the palpitating excitement that hung 
about that nest ; and the thrill of that all-satisfying climax, the 
bird. If Mr. Ropes had told me in those days that they were 
foolish words without meaning, I should have looked at him 
with cold surprise. For me there was enough meaning to fill 
the universe. 

Not many days ago I was roused from a reverie by a wheezy 
old barrel-organ of the wind instrument type, which evoked on 
the instant a living bit of the past, and reminded me that even 
sounds played more directly on one's imagination than they do 
nowadays. The mellow, deliberate piping was the self-same 
volce, with a hint of the self-same mystic beyond, and clad in 
the same garb and set in the same surroundings of tropical 
sunshine and sparkle, as its counterpart thirty years ago—the 
first barrel-organ I had ever heard. 

Now there is a tendency for this sensitive backgroünd to our 
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minds, this naked soul of perception, to become, by a sort of 
piling-up process, buried beneath the rubbish of civilization and 
the network of education. Some of us, however, from want of 
education, from circumstances, or natural temperament, have 
the approach to this “natal mirror” less encumbered than 
others. And, in such people, writers who appeal mainly to the 
imagination are sure of a ready response. 

Ibsen owes much of his influence to his bold appeal to the 
imagination. “The Master Builder” and “The Wild Duck" are 
both feats of imagination, which owe their fascination to some- 
thing which eludes any attempt to grapple it with the in- 
tellectual faculties. The Wild Duck herself was a bit of 
imagination pure and simple. She mean? nothing at all— 
except a wild duck. But she was a stroke of imaginative 
genius that went home to the imagination of the listening 
audience, and kept them, nerves, muscles, soul almost, taut 
with interest and attention. As a proof of this, one had merely 
to look round the theatre at that point in the play where those 
on the stage are grouped round the door leading to the garret 
in which the Wild Duck lives, with their backs to the audience. 
The necks of the audience are craned, mouths are half open, 
eyes fixed and staring. The proverbial pin might be heard to 
drop. Are they trying to understand what the Wild Duck 
means, or to grasp her signification in the problem of the 
play? Not in the least For the time being intellect is sus- 
pended, and they are merely enjoying a feast of imagination, 
after the manner of children listening to a fairy-tale. 

Recently there was acted in London by an American com- 
pany a little play called * The Cat and the Cherub,” which was 
remarkable for the way it appealed to the imagination. The 
story was bald, simple, primitive. A primeval savage or a babe 
could have understood it. There was not one superfluous or 
distracting word or action to engage the intellect. The pre- 
cision with which the whole thing fell on the imagination was, 
to those who experienced it, almost overpowering. 

From the purely intellectual point of view there is not much 
to be said for the three plays “ Les Sept Princesses,” “La 
Princesse Maleine,” and “ Aglavaine et Selysette,” of which 
Mr. Ropes gives a derisive analysis. From the imaginative 
point of view they are works of genius. 

* Les Sept Princesses” is a series of pictures rather than a 
play. The dramatic action that gives it motion is so slight that 
it merely stirs it like a breeze. I agree with Mr. Ropes that it 
cannot be acted—you might as well try to act the pictures in a 
soap-bubble. But they are none the less enthralling to one's 
imagination. Personally, my interest is enchained from the 
first page to the last. Now it plays round the seven sleepers in 
the dimly lighted, sleep-imprisoned hall — listening to their 
breathing, watching their unconscious movements—the stirring 
of a hand, the turning of a head. Now it is drawn to the trio 
on the terrace, and again it hoversfurtherafield over the landscape 
shrouded in mysterious gloom—the canal shining in the dark 
beneath the trees ; the wind sighing and rustling the willows, 
day and night; the swans sheltering beneath the bridge; 
the peasants, old and poor, driving home their flocks ; and 
the distant voices of the sailors drawing up the anchor— 
* L'Atlantique ! L’Atlantique! Nous ne reviendrons pas !" 

When, in the last scene, we turn to look through the window 
at the seven princesses again, a dim fear takes possession of 
us. Some mysterious presence (we have had an inkling of it 
all the time) has gained an entry. Sleep no longer holds un- 
disputed sway. Another has wrestled with him and gained a 
foothold. The play ends in a picture of horror and alarm. 
Movement and terror take for a moment the place of brooding, 
uneasy sleep—and the curtain drops. One's imagination has 
been, for the time being, like the sensitive film of a bubble, 
suffused with the colour and beauty of a series of pictures, 
breathed on to it by the inspiration of genius. Every line, 
every scrap of colour has told. The smallest detail has not 
failed to throw an image. The whole thing seems to have 
unfolded before us with the imperceptible motion of an opening 
flower, and there has been no more effort on our part to receive 
the impression than for the bubble to reflect the image of the 
trees and flowers over which it floats. 

“La Princesse Maleine”—a grim tragedy—makes a more 
forcible appeal to the imagination. Light and shade play upon 
it in rapid succession and in sharp contrast. The whole play is 
enveloped in intense, transparent shadow. Colour is toned 
down, but the high lights—the white plumage of the swan in the 


dark waters of the moat, and the candle of the seven nuns as 
they emerge from the shadow of the corridor—shine from the 
surrounding gloom with piercing vividness. Details are driven 
home with sledge-hammer force. Mystery, instead of being 
hinted at, is embodied, made tangible in closed doors and dark 
corridors. The most thrilling scenes take place, as it were on 
the edge of an abyss of mystery, outside a closed door in a 
corridor. With suspended breath we crouch at the keyhole, 
and feel our interest projected with an intensity that is painful, 
on what is going on within. The play paints itself on our 
imagination in crude, vivid, powerful, scenes, and horror takes 
hold of us so firmly that we read it with hair on end. We 
cannot rid our minds of the picture of the seven nuns coming 
along the corridor, candle in hand, chanting their solemn minor 
litany ; nor of the scene in the bedroom, where the dog cowers 
shivering in a corner; nor of the still grimmer scene of the 
murder, where the Queen and her trembling spouse grope and 
whisper in the dark about their gruesome deed. 

In “Aglavaine et Selysette” Maeterlinck courts our intel- 
lect for a time with the problem of human relationship, and, I 
confess, I find him tiresome. But when his imagination takes 
wings, and from the grey gloom of human problems he bursts 
into radiant colouring, he is as fascinating as ever. Figures 
and things begin to stand out with refreshing vividness—the 
figure of the old grandmother, for instance, "asleep, always 
asleep.” Gradually the gloom disappears altogether, and we 
are in bright sunshine. Then /Azngs, avoiding our intellect, 
begin to strike in to that fundamental, underlying region. The 
old stone tower, round which the sea-gulls cry, imbeds itself in 
our mind, with its worn stones and crannies, in a way things 
have not done since our childhood. The sea below on the one 
side, the gardens beneath on the other ; the green bird—that 
strange green bird '—the golden key—all have the overpower- 
ing reality of the days of old. We mount the tower hand in 
hand with Selysette and Yssaline, and find ourselves on the 
top, midway between earth and sky and sea. The sea-breeze 
damps our cheeks ; the sea-gulls circle and cry; the little green 
waves break below. Beneath, far away down, lie the courts of 
the castle; the garden, with flowers all open in the sun; the 
gardener sowing seeds. And in the next scene, on the top of 
the tower, how the cold wind pierces ; how the red streak of 
the setting sun penetrates, with its conviction of gloom, melan- 
choly, eternity! Everything is real ; charged with life, colour, 
truth. Everything goes straight to our innermost fibre, and 
remains there, clear, vivid, burnished, in its simple essentiality. 

Maeterlinck is, in short, a writer of fairy-tales for the grown 
up ; and his plays hold the magic “open sesame” of childhood's 
fairy-tales. As I read them I feel, far away down in my being, 
the vibration of something remote, long-forgotten. And then 
life’s hard, photographic surface begins to grow transparent 
again. I look through, and find that the charmed regions of 
long ago are there all the time—I had merely forgotten them. 

ALICE DEW-SMITH. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTIOES. 


A Commentary, with Introduction and Appendix, on the 
Hellenica of Xenophon. By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

It would be difficult to over. estimate the value and importance 
of the writings of Xenophon, particularly the “ Hellenica,” to the 
student of Greek history. With Herodotus and Thucydides he 
completes a continuous chain which carries us from the times 
before the Persian Wars down to the Battle of Mantinea in 
B.C. 362. Being a contemporary writer, too, he demands our 
utmost care and attention. But both in style and historical 
merit the “ Hellenica” comes far behind the great works of the 
two preceding historians. Curiously enough, it was among 
ancient writers that Xenophon obtained the greatest praise. 
Polybius sets him among the most renowned of ancient 
historians; Plutarch lauds his truthfulness, while both 
Diodorus Siculus and Lucian class him with Thucydides. 
It has been reserved for modern writers to raise a chorus of 
disapprobation. Niebuhr, Grote, and” Freeman tan hardly 
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find words sufficiently condemnatory. ‘His history is worth 
nothing ; it is untrue, written without care, and with perfect 
nonchalance.” “ Revolting partiality towards Sparta”; “ Par- 
tiality and spite glaring and discreditable” ; ** Xenophon writes 
from the worst inspiration of local and temporary party spirit ” 
—such are some of the phrases used by these modern historians ; 
and such is the feeling which Mr. Underhill has, to some 
degree, undertaken to combat. 

What, then, are the facts of the case? The history of 
Thucydides breaks off abruptly in 411 B.C, and Xenophon 
takes up the tale of the Peloponnesian War almost exactly 
at that point, and carries it to its close. This part of the 
* Hellenica” comprises Book I. and Book II. to the middle of 
chapter iii. So far, little fault can be found with Xenophon. 
He cannot, it is true, come anywhere near to his great pre- 
decessor in style or general merit ; but he has left us, so far as 
we can judge, an accurate, impartial account of the closing 
years of the Peloponnesian War. After this, however, he sets 
out on his own account to write a kind of history of his own 
times. In 4or he left Athens, and henceforward appears as a 
philo-Laconian, again and again suppressing historical facts 
unfavourable to Sparta, and enlarging unduly on incidents 
tending to exalt her reputation. Such, at least, is the im- 
pression generally conveyed. 

Attempts have been made, however, to deny altogether any 
undue philo-Laconian tendency in the “ Hellenica.” Thus, 
Mr. G. M. Edwards, in his recent edition of the “ Hellenica,” 
Books I. and II., says: “Some critics have maintained that 
the ‘Hellenica’ is tainted with undue partiality for Sparta. 
There is no doubt that Xenophon was an ardent admirer of 
the Spartan system of education and government, and that he 
was an attached friend of Agesilaus. But this admiration has 
not, as far as we know, betrayed him into any historical in- 
accuracy in his narrative" Mr. Edwards further quotes Holm, 
to the effect that “ Xenophon's importance lies in the fact that 
he applied the simple love of truth, which is the leading trait of 
the Socratic teaching, to the narration of history.” He is “the 
historian who relates what he believes that he knows, certainly 
sine ira, if not quite sine studio.” 

Mr. Underhill, in the present edition, takes up an inter- 
mediate position. Claiming outright what is generally admitted 
—that the first part of the “ Hellenica ” is written without bias 
or partiality—he admits that, in the after parts, Xenophon's 
partiality for Sparta, and especially for Agesilaus, and hatred 
of Thebes, are very conspicuous ; *that the events omitted 
are, in so many cases, unfavourable to Sparta that the 
historian's reputation for impartiality correspondingly suffers, 
though there ts, at the same time, no reason to convict him of 
wilful misstatement of facts.” We have purposely italicized 
the last part of the sentence, as it appears to us a curiously weak 
attempt to palliate Xenophon’s faults as an historian. And, again, 
warning us against “too harsh a judgment about Xenophon's 
omissions and inequalities,” Mr. Underhill says : “ Suppressio 
vert does, of course, amount to suggestio falsi; but there is 
nothing to show that Xenophon wilfully misstates matters of 
fact. What we have to lament is that Xenophon does not 
always give us his facts in their proper setting." Surely this 
is the weakest apologia for a faulty writer! “ He suppresses the 
truth.” Granted. “ He suggests the untrue.” Granted, too. “He 
distorts the facts.” Once more granted. But he does not actually 
misstate facts. He gives us text without the context ; he pre- 
sents to our view objects out of their proper perspective ; yet, 
says Mr. Underhill, “by his simple and unvarnished style, by 
his general impartiality and love of truth, Xenophon leaves 
upon the mind of his reader the impression that his history, as 
far as it goes, is a history of facts." 

The truth would appear to be that Books I. and II. of the 
* Hellenica," dealing with the closing years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and the usurpation of the Thirty at Athens, 
are invaluable. They are true history, and the numerous 
omissions and defects are to be attributed to Xenophon's short- 
comings as an historian, rather than to any wilful partiality. 
After this point, however, in what has been called the Spartan 
history, we are forced to recognize a deliberate effort to exalt 
Sparta and attack Thebes at any cost—even that of wilful mis- 
statement of facts. Itishere that Niebuhr’s stricture of * worth 
nothing—untrue— written without care," applies most nearly. 
Yet it is not “worth nothing.” Even the later books of the 
“ Hellenica " are the best of all contemporary records that have 


come down to us, and, used with judgment and discrimination, 
they are of the greatest value to the student of Greek history. 
As a guide in so using the “ Hellenica,” Mr. Underhill’s com- 
mentary is a notable production. He is, to some extent, an 
apologist ; but he never shuts his eyes to his author's faults, 
and his scholarly perspicacity is rarely in error. 

The introductions on the composition of the “ Hellenica " 
and the chronology are masterly in their scope and erudition, 
although from the former we have ventured in oneor two points 
to differ. And a concise and clear chronological summary 
cannot fail to be of great service. The actual notes on the text 
are accurate and abundant, and well deserve careful study. 
Those on the first and second books are practically the same 
which appeared in Mr. Underhill’s edition of that section of the 
* Hellenica ” in 1888, but revised and extended. Those on the 
five remaining books are of no less merit. Three lengthy 
appendices call for special mention, those dealing with the 
political history of Athens, the trial of the generals after 
Arginuse, and the history, political and constitutional, of Sparta. 
The attempt "to treat of certain portions and problems of 
Athenian and Spartan history, and to put together from various 
sou'ces all the information available about the Spartan and 
Theban constitutions applicable to the period of the ‘ Hellenica, ” 
has resulted in unqualified success, and the student of constitu- 
tional history will And these appendices clearly expressed and 
full of learning. 

It is difficult to see what m ore can be done for the “ Hellenica ” 
than Mr. Underhill has done, and his commentary, together 
with Mr. E. C. Marchant’s revised text, should long stand as the 
recognized work of reference. 


Educational Aims and Methods. Lectures and Addresses 
by Sir JOSHUA FITCH. (Price 5s. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


* Teachers Institutes and Conventions in America,” the 
address delivered last year at the annual meeting of the 
Teachers’ Guild, was reported at length in the Journal, and 
calls for no further comment. We are tempted, however, to 
digress for a moment, and ask how far the Guild is fulfilling the 
aims so eloquently set forth by its ex-president. Is it enlisting 
the co-operation of teachers of al! ranks to break down arti- 
ficial barriers? Is it, by the help of its public discussions, 
diffusing right principles of teaching? Is it sustaining, in the 
teaching profession and out of it, a loftier purpose and a larger 
and nobler ideal of what a complete and generous education 
ought to be? To these questions we can only give a qualified 
affirmative. The Guild still reckons its numbers by units, 
while the N.U.T. reckons by scores. Numbers are, it is true, a 
rough and imperfect gauge of efficiency, but it must be con- 
fessed that so far the Guild has failed to enlist either the 
summities or the rank and file of the profession, nor, we fear, 
is it likely to do so till it plunges into what Sir Joshua regards 
as the Serbonian bog of educational politics—questions of grants 
and salaries, examination and inspection ; questions which, 
according to Sir Joshua, chiefly concern Parliament and public 
authorities. In spite of its president's warning, the Guild is 
steadily moving in this direction, and we learn from its monthly 
report that a special meeting of the Council was summoned 
to consider the tenure and salaries of assistant-teachers. 
We have little doubt but that Sir Joshua would sanction such 
action as one of the rare times when expressions of professional 
opinion are needed. 

It is pleasant to turn from contentious matter to the mono- 
graph on Edward Thring, which shows Sir Joshua at his best— 
sympathetic, but never carried away by his sympathies ; eu- 
logistic, and at the same time judicial. Thring was a law unto 
himself, and in the name of liberty he claimed for the head- 
master absolute autocracy. To all the abuses revealed by the 
Endowed Schools Commission he turned a blind eye, and of all 
external authority he was as intolerant as a feudal baron. 

Thring's mistake lay in the supposition that he could secure at the 
same time for himself all the prestige and influence of a great public 
institution and all the freedom and independence of a private school- 
master carrying on a commercial venture of his own. 

A masterful, pugnacious, and withal very sensitive man, he had an 
almost morbid habit of introspection, and a tendency to chafe under 
small vexations and rebuffs. . . . But, when the details of his failures 
and successes fall into their true perspective, the fact will remain that 
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his thirty-two years of work at Uppingham left an enduring mark on 
the history of education in the nineteenth century ; and that, except 
Arnold, there was no one of his contemporaries who did more to raise 
the popular ideal of what a great boarding-school ought to be and to 
do, and to illustrate in his own person the spiritual and moral relation 
which ought to subsist between teacher and taught. 


“The University Extension Movement and its Relation to 
Schools” (Lecture X.) points out the special suitableness of 
these courses to students in training colleges and elementary 
teachers, as enlarging their horizon and stirring extra-profes- 
sional interests. 

* Joseph Lancaster,” a lecture which we seem to have heard 
or read before, is in the manner of Plutarch’s “ Parallel Lives.” 
That picture is, of course, Dr. Andrew Bell. In * Coleridge's 
well known lines” for “ He that does me good” read “And he 
that works me good,” and in the quotation from “In Memo- 
riam ” * And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

“The Sunday School of the Future” was delivered as an 
address to the Women's Diocesan Conference at the Church 
House. No wonder the lecturer was afraid that some of his 
audience might think him a heretic when he told them that he 
attached small virtue to catechisms as educational instruments. 
* We never employ them in teaching any other subject than 
religion. . . . They furnish to all unskilled teachers an excuse 
for not taking the trouble to frame questions of their own." 
Very significant, too, is the story that Sir Joshua tells of the 
young workman whom he once asked whether he attended any 
place of worship on Sunday. “Oh, sir," was the answer, “I 
have left school now." 

Under “ Women and Universities? (Lecture XIV.), we note 
with satisfaction Sir Joshua's unqualified condemnation of a 
Women's University and his disapproval of the St. Andrews 
L.L.A. degree. Sir Joshua, approaching the problem from a 
different point of view, reaches the same conclusion as Arch- 
bishop Temple: remove all artificial restrictions and let 
natural selection work ; Jata viam invenient. 

The last lecture is a reprint of a special report on the 
certificat d'études primaires. Is it too late to hope for another 
Minute supplementary to the New Code that shall embody 
Sir Joshua’s recommendations ? 


A Handbook of Greek and Roman Coins. 
M.A. (Macmillan.) 


It was in the middle of the sixteenth century that two 
Venetians, Æneas Vico and Sebastian Erizzo, laid the founda- 
tions of numismatics. But the ardour of the antiquary was too 
often gratified and exhausted by the possession of a cabinet of 
medals ; and history, although it was appealed to to guarantee 
the genuineness and rarity of a choice specimen, gained little 
profit from these public and official documents of inestimable 
value. At most, history served to identify the coin; now the 
coin is taught to throw unexpected light on history, and the aid 
of numismatics is recognized as indispensable in the organic 
study of antiquity. Since the publication of Francois Lenormant’s 
brilliant, but not altogether trustworthy work, “La Monnaie 
dans l'Antiquité" no attempt has been made to present the 
conclusions and methods of numismatics in a compendious 
form. Monographs and journals abound; the sifting and 
cataloguing of collections go on apace; the coin hunter is 
abroad, and the trained archeologist is at his heels with a 
portfolio of hypotheses, “one sure if another fails." Under 
these circumstances, a hearty welcome is owed to this volume, 
certainly not the least valuable of Messrs. Macmillan's excellent 
series of handbooks of archeology and antiquities. Mr. G. F. 
Hill brings to the task the peculiar intimacy with and expert 
knowledge of his subject which he has acquired in the Coin 
Department of the British Museum. The object he has proposed 
to himself is twofold : in the first place, to treat of numismatics 
as auxiliary to the larger study of archeology, “the wider 
problems of history, art, mythology, and religion, to which 
coins sometimes furnish the only key" ; in the second, to afford 
help in the intelligent handling of coins, for, after all, the first 
thing to do with your coin is to identify it. To achieve this 
double aim the scheme of chapters and sections is clearly and 
admirably adapted. The student will find in them just the 
things he wants to know—not only an outline of the history of 
ancient currencies, but the latest theories on the origin and 
distribution of coin standards, the currency policy of ancient 


By G. F. HILL, 


States, the history of Greek and Roman monetary officials, 
how coins were made and of what metals, the variety and signi- 
ficance of coin types and inscriptions, and the several tests by 
which coins may be dated. Although the volume contains no 
maps, its value is enormously enhanced by a thorough biblio- 
graphy, and by fifteen plates, on which 165 well selected coins 
are beautifully reproduced in collotype by the Clarendon Press. 

On the whole, Mr. Hill has achieved an exacting task with 
remarkable success. “ The knowledge of coins is essentially 
the knowledge of details "—there was so much to say, and so 
little space to say it in. The statistics and theories of coin 
standards cannot be omitted ; and yet the statistics are tedious, 
and the theories little more than provisional. It is certainly 
not a book for light reading, but one to be chewed and digested, 
and that very leisurely. It is, we feel, a pity that the monetary 
history of some of the leading Greek States—say of Athens, 
Baeotia, and Corinth— could not have been sketched in a con- 
tinuous narrative. Mr. Hill endorses, with approval, Lehmann's 
brilliant hypothesis of the origin of the Euboic-Attic standard. 
He assumes that Chalcis, pre-eminently the copper city, used her 
command of the market to raise the price of copper one-fifth, 
thus establishing between copper and silver a ratio of 96 : 1, 
instead of the normal 120: 1. This explanation, besides its 
inherent probability, receives valuable incidental support from 
the fact that, in the Euboic-Attic system, the cZa/cus, the bronze 
piece, was yx of the s/a/er. Such a view would rightly assign 
the origin of the standard to Euboea, rather than to the more 
backward Attica, and help to explain the appearance in Attica 
of archaic coins of this standard, which must be assigned by 
their types to Eubcean, in preference to Athenian, mintage. 

On the difficult problem of the origin of an Athenian coinage, 
and the obscurity which still hangs over the Solonian changes, 
Mr. Hill has his own theory, and, for its defence, he refers his 
readers to his article in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1897. If 
it does not flash conviction, that is because neither Aristotle nor 
Androtion is a very lucid exponent, and any attempt to settle 
the question on documentary evidence must be based on the 
discussion of passages in the one case probably corrupt, in the 
other quoted at second hand. Mr. Hill himself relies entirely 
on Aristotle ; and, though he makes sense of the text, challenges 
more than one awkward question, besides failing to supply any 
adequate “ motivation” for a didrachm of 17: 46 grammes. [n his 
review of Boeotian coinage, he states that, “until the fourth 
century B.C., the coins of the various cities were distinguished by 
legends, the types being uniform.” Has he forgotten, or does 
he assign to a later period, the coins of Acrzphium with the 
kantharos, of Coroneia with the gorgoncion, of Tanagra with 
the fore part of a horse, and of Thebes with the amphora, which 
have been hitherto regarded as the silent witnesses of Athenian 
interference on behalf of autonomy among the Bceotian cities 
in the decade 456-446 B.C. ? 

Those who are conversant with Mr. Ridgeway’s brilliant essay 
on the “Origin of Metallic Currency” will be interested to 
learn Mr. Hill's pronouncement on the debate it has raised. 
Mr. Ridgeway holds that such types as the herring on the coins 
of Cyzicus and the wine-cup on those of Naxos are purely 
commercial, and furnish conclusive evidence that— 


Exchange by means of a currency has replaced an earlier stage of 
exchange by barter in the object represented or alluded to. The coin 
with the wine-cup is the representative of an amount of wine; the 
coin with the herring of a certain amount of tunny fish ; and so on. 
The ‘‘ orthodox " view is that these types appear because they are con- 
nected in some way with the presiding deities of the various States, and 
the genuineness of the coin is guaranteed by its bearing on it the 
religious symbol of the State that issues it. The truth, probably, in the 
greater number of cases lies between, or, rather, behind, these two 
views. The type, whatever its character may be, appears on coins 
because it is the badge by which the issuing authority is recognized. 
The religious sense of the Greeks led them, whatever the staple industry 
of any State might be, to place it under the protection of their chief 
deity. Obviously, therefore, the object of the industry could be regarded 
as the symbol of the presiding deity. In early times the difficulty of 
representing the human form was sufficient reason for placing on a coin, 
not the actual deity, but that object which most readily recalled him or 
her to the mind of a citizen. 


Neither will Mr. Hill admit that such types represent an old 
barter unit, for, if so, the smaller denominations would not 
bear the same type as the larger, but that type, halved or 
divided, according to the requisite proportion. 
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A Popular History of the Church of England from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. By WILLIAM BOYD CARPEN- 
TER, Bishop of Ripon, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. (J. Murray.) 

This book treats its proper subject superficially, and expends 

many words on matters not immediately connected with it. 
This Bishop has much to say about religion in England, 
philanthropy, and general history ; but of the English Church as 
an organized body, its government, its laws, and its relations 
with the State, he says very little. It is easy enough to pick 
out a few definite instances of his lack of knowledge or appre- 
hension, such as his utterly incomprehensible remark that Arch- 
bishop Theodore did not sanction Wilfrid’s action with respect 
to St. Etheldreda’s retirement from married life. Did the 
Archbishop refuse to recognize her successor, Eormenburga, 
as Egfrid’s lawful wife, or did he order Etheldreda to 
return to her husband? His assertion that Odo and 
Dunstan were cruel to the secular clergy, and that the lady 
with whom Dunstan found Edwy at his coronation feast was 
already the King’s wife—and, indeed, his whole treatment 
of that important period of Church history—are only worthy of 
the days of Mrs. Markham. What can he mean by implying 
that the election of Ælfric to the see of Canterbury had some- 
thing to do with the schismatical pon of Stigand, or by 
saying that “the earls” were one of the “three great sections 
of the kingdom”? And, surely it is going far to declare that 
Anselm’s troubles were largely of his own making, that in his 
quarrel with Rufus “ he mistook the suggestions of very earthly 
impulses for the voice of God,” and thathe was “petulant.” Again 
we find to our amazement that the Bishop considers the grant of 
the legation to the Archbishops of Canterbury a diminution of 
the dignity of the primatial see. To go on to a later time, we 
observe that he speaks of the Marian persecution as due to the 
influence of Philip II. and the Spaniards, which is far from 
true. In giving 1833 as the date of the abolition of the slave 
trade the Bishop is confusing that event, which should be dated 
1807, with the abolition of slavery. But our complaint against 
his book is not so much that it contains specific errors as that it 
is altogether feeble and insufficient. He regards the Church of 
the middle ages in the light of the Reformation period, and, 
therefore, in a totally mistaken way. With his strong anti- 
Roman feelings we have no quarrel ; it is difficult for an Eng- 
lish Churchman to read the history of his Church without 
sharing them to some extent. He should, however, have shown 
some discrimination in this matter; there was a good, as well 
as a bad, side to the authority which Rome exercised here. He 
is far too sweeping in his statements, and would find it difficult 
to maintain his assertion that, apparently in the twelfth century, 
there was no precedent which could justify the claim of the 
Bishop of Rome to interfere outside his own province. And he 
should be careful about his facts. The attempt of Innocent IV. 
to secure a prebend at Lincoln for his nephew Frederick di 
Lavagna was bad enough ; it is, however, incorrect to say that 
Frederick was not in orders—he was certainly clericus. The 
chapters dealing with the controversies nearest and belonging 
to our own times are written in a gentle and temperate spirit, 
which is refreshing, though not surprising, when we remember 
the author. The book will probably be welcomed in many 
evangelical households ; it was originally composed as a series 
of lectures, and tends more to edification than we care for in an 
historical work. It is well illustrated, but the engravings of 
buildings are inserted without regard to the text. 


“Periods of European Literature.” — The Romantic Triumph. 
By T. S. OMOND. (7% X5 in., pp. xiii, 408; price 5s. net. 
Blackwood.) 

After reading this volume with care, and after thinking over 
its contents, we are bound to confess to a certain feeling of 
disappointment. The theme is a most interesting one, and yet 
its treatment leaves us cold. It is not that we have any fault 
to find with Mr. Omond's statements and dates, or with his 
selection of authors and books to deal with ; nor are we con- 
scious of any serious disagreement with the opinions he ex- 
presses. But page follows page, and we do not seem to get 
any nearer to the heart of our subject. It must be, we think, 
because, though quite alive to the danger, Mr. Omond has 
allowed himself to be drawn into too much mere cataloguing of 
names and dates. It helps us but little, if at all, to be given a 
mere list of a man's chief works and their dates; we want to 
know something of their contents and of the author's mental 


dreams of regeneration an 


attitude and general message, or, to use an American phrase, 
what the author stands for. Otherwise we cannot realize the 
mutual relations between him and his contemporaries—his 
place, in fact, in the Romantic Triumph. We do not feel any 
the wiser about “ Le Père Goriot” after being told that it is a 
masterpiece ; and we do not think it a good plan when dealing 
with Hegel, for instance, to take it for granted that the reader 
knows his philosophical views, and to restrict ourselves almost 
entirely to externals. 

We do not wish, however, to be understood to say that these 
faults—if we may call them so—are always present, but only 
that they are frequent enough to somewhat dull the interest of 
the book in certain parts. The chapter on “ British Romantic 
Poets" is, in the main, very satisfactory, and, taken as a whole, 
that on * The Romantic Triumph in France" is even more so. 
The book is evidently the result of much careful labour and 
wide reading, and the general summary at the end is skilful 
and acceptable. Throughout, moreover, the criticisms and 
appreciations of the various notables are marked by soundness 
and thoughtfulness. It is curious, however, to find the author 
taking Matthew Arnold's famous “ ineffectual,” applied to 
Shelley, as referring to his poetry as poetry, rather than to his 

i reform ; while we are afraid that, 
by no stretch of courtesy, can we agree that there was anything 
particularly lovely in Shelley's life. We cannot agree that 
Scott's historical novels are perfect models of what such novels 
should be, nor do his conceptions as set forth therein strike us 
as being “astonishingly free from error.” Charming as the 
novels are to read, “Ivanhoe” is preposterous as a sketch of 
the period, and “Quentin Durward” is gratuitously untrue to 
fact. If space allowed, we might break a lance in defence 
of De Quincey's prose style and in favour of a more sympathetic 
appreciation of Sir W. Hamilton’s influence on the thought of 
his time. But we must refrain. As a book of reference the 
volume will be found useful and reliable. (There is a misprint, 
by the way, on page 236, of Chartreux for Chartreuse.) But, 
from our own particular point of view, it might very well have 
been made more interesting to read. 


(1) Elementary Practical Physics. By H. Stroup, M.A., D.Sc. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) (2) Exercises in Practical Physics. 
By R. A. GREGORY and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. In two Parts. 
(Price 2s. each. Macmillan.) (3) {An Elementary Course in 
Practical Physics. By F. CASTLE. (Price 2s. Nelson.) 

It is one of the advantages of teaching science that the subject-matter 
is in a continual state of change, the methods of instruction are not 
yet fixed, and any approach to stagnation on the part of the teacher is 
improbable. Few subjects have recently made a more rapid advance 
than practical physics as a means of education ; we possess already 
several good text-books, and every year adds to their number. We 
have before us three new ones, any one of which will be found a 
useful introduction to practical work in a school laboratory. 

(1) While all three books are intended for beginners, Prof. Stroud’s 
is rather more advanced in character than the others; less attention is 
paid to mensuration, and more to the higher subjects, light, magnetism, 
and electricity. The careful explanations, the occasional allusions to 
sources of error of which account would have to be taken in more 
precise experiments, and the frequent resort to graphic representation 
of the results make this a useful text-book. It cannot fail to occupy 
a high place among works of the same kind. 

(2) Each part of this book corresponds to a year’s course in practical 
physics, the first dealing with mensuration, hydrostatics, mechanics, 
and heat (in part); the second with heat (repeating the previous 
portion), light, sound, magnetism, and electricity. The characteristic 
feature of the book is the large number of simple experiments that are 
described, each of which illustrates some principle or gives useful 
practice in measurement. In every case the explanations are clear, 
and there is no stint of good diagrams. Mr. Horace Darwin’s method 
of exhibiting the expansion of metals when heated might be worthy of 
attention when a second edition is prepared. 

(3) In many respects Mr. Castle’s book resembles that by Messrs. 
Gregory and Simmons. It is somewhat shorter, less attention is paid 
to the writing out of notes, but the apparatus and experiments are 
described with equal care. The order of the subjects is different, heat 
being taken after sound and light; but there is nothing to prevent a 
teacher from making a change if he so desires. 


A Primer of Mental Science, in connexion with the Art of Teaching. 
By J. H. MAcMAHON, A.M., LL.D. (6 x4 in., pp. 62; 
price 1s. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

This little book gives what the author considers the most important 
of the elementary truths of mental science, and he thinks that these 
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may be useful to teachers. But teachers need a much fuller 
statement than that given here, and they require a very explicit 
account of the actual ways in which their methods should be 
affected by the facts of mental science before they will pay heed to them. 
Does not Dr. Macmahon know that the treatment of ‘‘ faculties” as 
pue entities is now entirely discredited? We have moved some- 
what since the early days of Herbert Spencer. 


(1) Elementary Practical Chemistry. By A. J. COOPER, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Price 2s. Whittaker.) (2) The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis. 
By F. H. GETMAN. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) (3) An Zntzo- 
duction to the Carbon Compounds. By R. H. ADIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Clive.) (4) The Spiri of Organic Chemistry. 
By A. LACHMAN, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Price 6s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) The first of these works is intended as a guide to laboratory work 
for students in the evening classes of technical schools, the ground 
covered being essentially that prescribed by the Science and Art 
Department’s syllabus. The early introduction of quantitative work 
arising out of qualitative observations is a good point in the arrange- 
ment of the course. In a new edition the diagrams of apparatus 
should be re-drawn, and attention paid to the relative magnitudes of 
the parts ; but the book, as a whole, is one that we can recommend. 

(2) Mr. Getman has kept in view the wants of pupils in high schools 
and colleges, but it is doubtful whether he has introduced much that is 
not already well dealt with in most treatises on qualitative analysis. 
Some of the explanations are far from satisfactory. For instance: 
‘*Decrepitation is the crackling of a substance due to the sudden 
expansion of combined water upon heating " ; and then, as an example, 
we are told to use common salt. Again, silver oxide is always referred 
to as AgO, and tin is called a hard metal. 

'(3) The compounds selected by Mr. Adie are those required for the 
Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific Examinations of the 
London University. The introduction of alternative formule for 
benzine, in which carbon appears as trivalent and pentavalent, is 
perhaps inadvisable in a work of this class. The book may prove 
useful to students who are unable or unwilling to give much time to 
the subject, but it can hardly be recommended to those who are begin- 
ning the study in earnest. 

(4) This book will appeal to the more advanced students of chemistry 
in colleges, and is intended as a supplement to the ordinary text-books. 
The elucidation of the constitution of a compound or set of compounds 
has seldom been the result of one investigation, but rather of a series 
extending over years, and the difficulty of tracing out the various stages 
from the original papers is a very real one to students. Prof. Lachman's 
book will, therefore, be welcomed by them; it contains a condensed 
and clear account of the work which has been done in connexion with 
the constitution of some nine substances or groups of substances, such 
as rotaniline, the sugars, the oximes, and others of great importance. 


Elementary Science in Object Lessons. Standard II. (7x5 in., 
pp. viii, 130, illustrated; price 1s. 6d.); Standard III. (same 
size and price, pp. 104); Standard IV. (same size and price, 
pp. 109) ; Standard V. (same size and price, pp. 109) ; Standards 
VI. and VII. (same size, pp. 108; price 2s.). (Nelson.) 

The numbers of books on the rudiments of science now pouring from 
the press are overwhelming. But amongst them all we have found 
few which impress us so favourably as the little books named above. 
Great care and good judgment have been shown in the selection and 
arrangement of topics, and in grading the kind of treatment which each 
receives. It is not often that we find subjects lugged in by the ears 
which can only be represented in a class-room by pictures. The 
matters dealt with are taken from the children's own ordinary 
surroundings, and are treated in a manner well fitted to induce and 
foster the children's own personal observation— without which most of 
the work would be wasted. The illustrations are particularly satis- 
factory, and the printing is clear and good. The books are intended 
for teachers, and must be used in the ways indicated. If merely 
employed as Readers, they will have no value at all. 


An Introduction to General Science: First Steps in Earth Knowledge. 
By J. ANSTED HARRISON, B.Sc., and W. JEROME HARRISON. 
(7 x Sin., pp. vi., 290, illustrated ; price 2s. Blackie.) 

This little book calls itself an ** Introduction to Physiography,” but 
it is rather an introduction to science generally. Nine chapters are 
devoted to the elements of mechanics, eight to those of heat and light, 
and seven to the elements of chemistry. The topics seem to us to be 
chosen with care and arranged satisfactorily ; and the experiments are 
of the right kind and clearly described. Great trouble is taken with 
regard to the apparatus recommended, its character, amount, cost, 
storage, &c., being scrupulously stated, and even the names of the 
firms which supply it given. Altogether it is a business-like little book. 
Its authors have had considerable experience of such matters. They 
know their subject and know how to deal with it. It is only from the 

oint of view of an ‘‘ Introduction to Physiography" that any one is 
ikely to find fault with it. Two of the three sciences dealt with are 
not those most important at the outset of physiography, and all of 
them are treated too formally for beginners, we think, and too much 
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for their own sakes. They lead up to themselves rather than to a 

composite subject such as physiography. 

The International Congress of Women in 1899 : Women in Education. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. (Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Fisher Unwin.) 

Ten months seems a long time to put through the press a volume of 
reports, but the editor's work of condensing and selecting must have 
been considerable. Lady Aberdeen has shown sound judgment and 
skill in the task. It isa pity that the print and paper are not more 
attractive. 


Macaulay's Essay on Horace Walpole. 
Notes, by JOHN DOWNIE, M.A. 
price 2s. Blackie.) 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why Mr. Downie should have 
chosen this particular Essay on which to lavish so much care and pains. 
The sketch of Walpole is the grossest of caricatures. Mr. Downie 
himself says that: ** Of all the statements going to make up the com- 
plete picture, it would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that not a 
single one is true.” For wilful distortion of fact, the earlier half quite 
matches the Essays on Warren Hastings and on Clive; while, for the 
futility of some of the remarks, it is hardly surpassed by the famous 
Essays on Bacon and on Boswell’s **Johnson." The latter half of the 
Essay is much better, and contains some good, if not entirely trust- 
worthy, writing. But this does not redeem the earlier part. This 
said, we can freely praise Mr. Downie's work. His introduction, 
dealing with the Essay and its style, is good and helpful ; and the notes 
are well informed, concise, and to the point. The appendix, providing 
copious extracts from Walpole's Letters, is a good idea, well carried out. 
No doubt, we lay down the little volume knowing much more about 
Walpole and his relation to his times than we did before; but we fear 
that the brilliant inaccuracies of Lord Macaulay are more likely to 
linger in the memory than Mr. Downie's sober and careful corrections. 
"Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity 'tis 'tis true. May the editor find a 
better text next time to which to devote his skill and knowledge! 


**Sea Dog Readers." — The Age of Hawke. Edited by L. W. Lyde, 
M.A. (7x4X in., pp. 192, illustrated ; price 1s. A. & C. Black.) 
This is the third of Mr. Lyde's capital '* Sea Dog" Readers, and is 

devoted to the century beginning about 1688. The prose pieces are 

taken from the correspondence of Hawke and Anson, contemporary 
records of various kinds, the Gentleman’s Magazine, &c. ; while the 
poems are very appropriately ** Hearts of Oak," ** Rule Britannia," 

* Tom Bowling," and the like. At the end we are given an historical 

summary of the period and a few notes to the passages chosen. Sound 

judgment and good taste are shown throughout in the selection of 
iin det and indeed the volumes are so fresh and interesting that old 

oys who have left school for many a year will enjoy them almost as 
much asthe youngsters. The ‘‘ Sea Dogs " are unique amongst Readers, 
and we heartily recommend them to schools. They are entirely free 
from the drawbacks usually attendant upon Readers. You can read 
them right through without having to do a single parsing or a spelling 
lesson. 


The Newton Object- Lesson. Handbooks, Part II. (7x5 in., pp. 72; 
price Is. 6d.) and Part III. (same size, pp. 88; price Is. 6d.). 
(Blackie. ) 

These handbooks are meant to be used as companions to the 
** Newton Science Readers," and to afford the means for dealing more 
thoroughly with the subjects of the reading lessons by means of object 
lessons. They provide the teacher with concise statements of the extra 
information he will require and with drawings to be reproduced on the 
blackboard at the right time, and also with blackboard summaries. The 
work is carefully and neatly done, and the volumes are interleaved with 
blank pages. 

** Arnold's School Series." — Zhe ‘* G. S.” Olject- Readers. Book I. 
(7x 5in., pp. 140; price 10d.) ; Book III. (same size, pp. 191; 
price 1s. 3d.). (Edward Arnold.) 

Both these volumes are profusely illustrated, some of the pictures 
being in colours, and well and clearly printed. The mysterious letters 
** G. S." stand for geography and science, and the Readers are adapted 
to the requirements of the Education Department in geography and 
elementary science combined. They seem to us likely to accomplish 
their purpose satisfactorily. Book I. has some suggestions for simple 
object-lessons, and Book III. is provided with summaries. 


* English Poetry for Schools."—Book II. Secondary. Selected, 
arranged, and annotated by GEORGE Cookson, B.A. (63/ x 4X4 in., 
pp. ix., 340; price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Cookson is an assistant-master in the Khedivieh School at Cairo. 
His selection is intended, in the first instance, for his Egyptian pupils. 
We have considerable doubt as to its contents being such as these 
pupils will readily understand and appreciate ; but, apart from this, it 
1s one of the best and freshest little volumes of its kind which we have 
seen for some time. It contains a large number of pieces which have 
not hitherto found their way into school anthologies ; and these new 
pieces do not belong to the class of mediocre unknown, which is 
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commonly the case with new pieces in anthologies, but are themselves 
of excellent quality. The notes and appendices are simple and 
adequate, and the type is clear and good; but, attractive as the book 
is, we cannot help thinking that its price is too high for the school 
market. 


* Standard English Classics." — Milows L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Comus, and Lycidas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. F. HUNTINGTON, M.A. (7% x 4%in., pp. li., 130, with por- 
trait; price Is. 6d. Ginn; Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Huntington is Instructor in English in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. He remarks in his preface ‘‘that since so much has 
been written about Milton, and that, too, so ably, it seemed wiser to 
give in the Introduction to the present volume the best of what has 
been written by some of the more modern critics about the poems here 
edited, rather than to attempt a criticism which could hardly hope to 
equal, much less to better, what has already been so admirably done.” 
This is both sensible and modest, and the plan has been excellently 
carried out. The critics on whom Mr. Huntington draws are Stopford 
Brooke, Pattison, Garnett, Saintsbury, Hazlitt, Dowden, Shairp, 
Bagehot, and Matthew Arnold—a goodly list ; the very divergence of 
their views being a help in itself as promoting discussion. The notes 
are well informed and scholarly, and show literary appreciation, mode- 
ration, and good sense. There is no superfluity of learning in them, 
and no labouring at the obvious; while the hints to the student as to 
points on which he himself should seek further information—a method 
first employed, we believe, by Prof. Hales—are well chosen and help- 
ful. Neatly printed and daintily bound as it is, this little volume forms 
one of the most enjoyable editions of the wonderful Horton poems 
which we have seen—the flower of Milton’s earlier manhood recog- 
nized as such and worthily dealt with. The Athenzum Press of 
Boston should be proud of it. 


(1) Combined Readers in Elementary Science and Geography. Book I. 
By Vincent T. MURCHÉ. (63/43 in., pp. 136, illustrated ; 
price 1s. Macmillan.) (2) 77e Teachers Manual of Object Lessons 
in Elementary Science and Geography combined. Nol. III. By the 
same. (Same size, pp. xii., 201, illlustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) . 

Both these little books have come into being because of the supple- 
ment to Schedule II. in last year's Education Code, in which Course D 
recommends elementary science and geography to be taught in com- 
bination in the first three standards. The former is a reading book for 
beginners ; the second a manual for teachers. The two series are meant 
to run together, the Readers supplementing the Manuals. Both deal 
with common objects belonging to the child's own world —plants and 
animals, and sunshine and rain, &c., and both glide gradually into the 
rudimentary facts of physical geography. 

(1) The ** Reader,” as we have said, is for beginners, and breaks its 
ground well. The course seems to us chosen with care and judgment ; 
the interest is well maintained, the illustrations are satisfactory and 
sometimes decidedly good, and the binding is strong and in good 
taste. The conversational form in which the book is written is often a 
snare in school-books, but in this case it is successfully managed. 

(2) The ** Manual" is to be used with classes of older children in 
Standard III. It has the same good qualities as the ** Reader ” ; but, 
as it belongs to a higher stage, its plants and animals and common 
objects are more numerous and are examined more closely, while the 
geography becomes more definitely the study of lands and coasts and 
seas and rivers, and introduces models and maps. It also introduces, 
quite wrongly to our thinking, the earth as a planet and its relations to 
sun, moon, and stars. This mistake, however, is due to the Code, 
which enumerates among matters which children can themselves observe 
“the form of the earth "— precisely a matter which children cannot 
observe. In the science part there is too great a tendency to lead up 
to and give yuast-scientific terms such as porous, fusible, absorbent, &c., 
which are of no use to children. We had hoped such a plan was 
quite dead. Otherwise the lessons are very satisfactory, the subjects 
being well chosen, and the experiments simple and good. The book 
will be found useful in many other schools besides the public elementary. 


* Golden Treasury Series."—(1) Zhe Princess. By At FRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. (6'(x4M in., pp. 1393 price 2s. 6d. net. Mac- 
milan.) (2) /» Memoriam. By the same. (61% x44 in., pp. 


214; price 2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This series is too well known to our readers for it to be necessary to 
describe it. Two of its dainty little volumes now contain two of Lord 
Tennyson's best poems—and very charming they look in their new 
dress. They will serve capitally as small gift books. We should not 
like to be thought greedy, but we should very much rejoice to have 
** Maud ” in this series—with one or two old favourites like ** (Enone ? 
and ** The Gardener's Daughter ” to fill out the volume. 


The Faerie Queene, Book IV. Edited from the original edition of 
1596, with Introduction and Glossary, by Kare M. WARREN. 
(643 x 41% in., pp. xxxvi., 250 ; price Is. 6d. net. Constable.) 

In this volume Miss Warren continues her edition of Spenser, which 
is already well known to all lovers of the poet. Once again she 


shows great care in her editing, and provides a useful introduction and 
a good glossary—the latter being specially helpful and evidently the 
result of much labour. The text used is, as is said above, that of the 
edition of 1596 ; but recourse has also been had to the folio of 1609 
and to some later editions. Formless as Miss Warren rightly calls 
Book IV., it nevertheless contains some of Spenser's most beautiful 
passages, which it is a delight to read once more in this handy and 
dainty edition. 


** Black's School Geography.”—A/rica. By L. W. Lvpg, M.A. 
(7x 414 in., pp. vii, II2; price Is. net. Black.) 

We have already had more than one of Mr. Lyde's geography books 
to notice, and we have always found numerous good points in them. 
The present case is no exception. One of its best points is that the 
little volume contains only just what is wanted and nothing more. It 
does not attempt to teach what had much better be learnt from the 
atlas, and it does not trouble the learner with statistics of exact heights 
and distances, &c., unless something is made to directly result from 
them. The book is evidently the work of a skilful and experienced 
teacher and lecturer. Its contents are arranged so as to rouse interest 
and curiosity, and consequently to induce the learner to think. The 
geographical facts are not left in dead isolation, but are shown to have 
a meaning, to tell us something beyond themselves especially when 
their mutual bearings have been carefully considered. This is not a 
book of reference, but a class-book for teaching. We wish it all 
success. 


(1) Elementary Mensuration. By F. H. SrEvENs, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.) (2) An Elementary Treatise on Alensuration. By B. T. 
MooRE, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged.  (Bell.) 


Those who wish to **get up” mensuration mainly for examinations 
or practical purposes will find Mr. Stevens's book a useful guide. It 
contains all the ordinary formulz, and proofs of them when they are 
not too difficult to understand. It is one of those works which ‘‘ lead 
the young student easily along "—if anything, too easily for his mental 
profit. The examples are extremely numerous, occupying one-half of 
the 228 pages, and their division into an elementary course and a 
higher course adapts the book for two classes of learners. 

(2) Mr. Moore's ** Elementary Treatise " belongs to a different order 
of text-books, and its range is much wider, including chapters on the 
parabolic and circular spindles, and on the methods of approximating 
to the areas of figures bounded by free curves and the volumes of solids 
bounded by free surfaces. Every formula employed is rigorously 
proved. There is an ample store of good examples, and the author has 
boldly omitted all answers. This and some other merits of the book 
are at present unfashionable, and perhaps are partly responsible for the 
long time (more than thirty-two years) taken to exhaust the first edition. 


Cameos from English History. By the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe." Ninth Series. (Macmillan.) 

We arealways pleased to welcome a volume of ** Cameos" by the author 
of ** The Heir of Redclyffe.” While passing by many weighty matters, 
her work, which is largely concerned with personal sketches and anec- 
dotes, contains much information clothed in the pleasantest possible 
garb, and will certainly attract some young people who might otherwise 
turn away from historical reading as a dul! occupation ; but, finding a 
book about history so interesting and alluring, will perhaps seek to 
learn more than it tells them. The first camco in this volume presents 
us with an account of the rise of Methodism ; the last describes the 
overthrow of the insurgents in Paris on October 4, 1795. Here and 
there careful revision is sorely needed. Lord Rockingham, whose 
family name was Watson-Wentworth, not Watson, for his grandfather 
assumed the additional surname on inheriting the Wentworth estates, 
is described as ** much trusted by the King," possibly a misprint for 
*! distrusted,” though that would be an inappropriate word. The 
Chatham Administration did not come into office until 1766, after 
Rockingham’s dismissal in July. A misprint is surely to be detected in 
the statement that **a coalition between Pit? and Fox was agreed on”; 
and it was, of course, Admiral Keppel's grandfather, not his father, who 
came over with William of Orange. 


‘ School Examination Series." — Examination Papers on the Con- 
stttuttonal and General History of England. By J. TMT 
WARDLAW, B.A. King’s College, Cambridge. (Methuen.) 

These papers, 110 in number, are in five sections, of which two are 
on constitutional and two on general history, the dividing date in 
both cases being 1485, and the limit 1832; the fifth and shortest 
section covers the period from 1832 to 1888. Each paper contains ten 
questions. While these questions are, we think, as a rule, too stiff for 
use in ‘“‘the current historical work of the public schools," they will 
answer the other purposes for which they are designed ; they will be 
found suitable for candidates for a pass degree or for historical scholar- 
ships, and for the use of Army classes. Though the author's belief 
that each paper is a sufficient test of knowledge of the whole period on 
which it is set is, perhaps, not fully justified (see Nos. XLVI. and xLvit.), 
it is on the whole well founded. His questions have the great merit 
of clearness ; they almost necessarily differ pretty widely in importance, 
but the papers seem to maintain a fairly even standard, each containing 
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about the same proportion of easy and more difficult questions. On 
the whole, the papers on the constitutional history are harder than 
those on the general history. The collection will be useful both to 
teachers and learners. 


English History. By E. S. Symes, Author of ** The Story of London,” 
&c. With Illustrations and Maps. (Edward Arnold.) 

Mr, Symes's very short History has been compiled with care, is well 
written, and shows considerable discretion in the choice of matter. 
Though brief, it. is neither dry nor disconnected. Very few slips, and 
those of little importance, will be found in it. The wily Godwine 
should not be described as ** the bluff old Earl." Becket was not ‘‘a 
young priest'' while Henry's Chancellor—a dignity insufficiently in- 
dicated by calling him ‘‘the King's Secretary." The revolt of villeins is 
not dealt with satisfactorily. The terms ** petitioners ” and ** abhorrers ” 
referred to the petitions that a Parliament should be summoned rather 
than to the Exclusion Bill; but the two matters were, of course, closely 
connected. Some difficult periods, among them the reign of Charles IL., 
are admirably presented, considering the space at Mr. Symes's disposal. 
While, however, his book is so short as to seem intended for quite 
young scholars, it is not, perhaps, written in a style thoroughly adapted 
to their requirements. The plan of omitting dates in the text and 
giving them all together at the end of each chapter will not beapproved 
universally ; the lists of dates are right enough, but the dates should 
have also appeared elsewhere, at the least in the marginal contents. 
It may be doubted, too, whether the author has done wisely in desert- 
ing the chronological arrangement of his matter after the death of 
George II. in favour of chapters on subjects. The illustrations, for the 
most part portraits, with some engravings of buildings, are well chosen. 


** The Oxford Manvals of English History."—No. II., England and 
the Flundred. Years’ War (1327-1485). By C. W. C. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Author of ** The Art 
of War in the Middle Ages," &c. (Blackie.) 

This carefully written little volume, while not neglecting the changes 
in the conditions of industry and other steps in social development 
which are specially noteworthy in its period, deals mainly with political 
history. It shows a firm grasp of its subject, and, short as it is, does 
not seem overcrowded with facts As was to be expected from its 
author, its records of battles and campaigns are intelligible and interest- 
ing. No one knows better than Mr. Oman how a book of this sort 
ought to be written ; he does not forget the value of personal touches, 
and his characters are not mere names; his sentences are straightfor- 
ward and unaffected, and he chooses his words with discretion. His 
paragraphs cn the military renown of the English in the reign of 
Edward III., his account of the Peasants’ Revolt, and his appreciation 
of the character of Henry IV. are among the many passages which give 
this manual a right to a high place among historical books written for 
the use of the upper forms of schools. It has an excellent index, two 
maps, plans of the battles of Crécy, Poictiers (we should have preferred 
the modern spelling), and Agincourt, and some useful genealogical 
tables. 


Hannibal and the Great War between Rome and Carthage. By W. W. 
How, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
(Seeley.) 

Mr. How's little book is very pleasant to read ; it is well written and 
is the work of a scholar. While it is, of course, based on Polybius 
and Livy, it is also the outcome of a careful study of the best books on 
the subject which have appeared of late years. It begins with an in- 
teresting comparison between the government, colonial policy, and 
material strength of Carthage and of Rome. The importance of the 
work which Hamilcar accomplished in Spain is satisfactorily brought 
out; it put a weapon into the hands of his son which Hannibal knew 
how to use to the best advantage, gave Carthage an army fit to meet the 
Romans in the field, filled her treasury, and nerved her for the inevitable 
conflict. Mr. How is inclined to think that if P. Cornelius Scipio had 
not sent his army to Spain, he might have crushed Hannibal at the 
outset of the war. He gives his reasons for accepting the theory that 
Hannibal crossed the Alps by the Durance and Mount Genevre. His 
accounts of the battles of the Trebia, Lake Trasimene, and Cannz are 
excellent and are illustrated by maps. Though little is known of 
Hannibal’s private life, Mr. How finds enough in his public actions for 
a finely-drawn picture of his character; he defends him against the 
charge of cruelty, brings out his great moral qualities, his coolness, 
tenacity, self-restraint, and unselfish patriotism, and his extraordinary 
skill in strategy and tactics, and marks the causes of his failure, **the 
despicable weakness of the Punic oligarchy and the blind inconstancy 
of the Macedonian king." His book is one to be read alike by those in 
the higher forms of public schools and by all of riper years who enjoy a 
skilfully told bit of the history of the ancient world. 


We have received from Messrs. Pearson the first of a series of 
t‘ Conversational Pictures," the subject being War. This illustrates 
in a very graphic manner various aspects of military life, the scenes 
being mainly taken from the present operations in South Africa. It 
measures about 40 x 30 inches, is brightly coloured, and mounted on 
linen, with roller, and varnished. The picture will undoubtedly prove 


great attraction to the younger classes, and should provide material 
or several interesting conversational lessons. 


Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston have sent us specimens of their coloured 
oleographs of Scripture scenes. These are supplied to schools, framed 
and glazed, at a marvellously cheap rate. The scenes are well chosen, 
and, though the colouring in some is rather crude, they make effective 
and instructive wall decorations. l 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


At the Session of Council, held on Wednesday, May 30, Andrews 
Entrance Scholarships of £30 each were awarded to Mr. L. Graham, 
of Mason College, Birmingham, and Mr. C. E. K. Mees, of St. Dun- 
stan’s College, Catford. Slade Scholarships in Fine Art of £35 per 
annum for two years were awarded to Mr. P. W. Lewis and Mr. A. D. 
Rothenstein. The Atchison Scholarship of £55 per annum for two 
years has been awarded to Mr. R. E. Lloyd for the greatest proficiency 
as a student of the Medical Faculty and the Hospital during the past 
two years. The Bruce Medal has also been awarded to Mr. R. E. 
Lloyd for proficiency in pathology and surgery. 


{ 
OXFORD. 

The last three weeks of term is chiefly occupied in the winding-up 
operations of the academical year. The unopposed statutes pass their 
stages in silence through empty houses; and all the final schools—Pass 
Moderations, the Preliminaries in Law and Science, the Pass Divinity, 
Responsions, the Hertford Scholarship, and College ** Collections ’— 
spread a fine-meshed net of examinations from which few under- 
graduates escape. Owing to the special circumstances explained in my 
last letter, this press of academic business is less variegated than usual 
with concerts, balls, excursions, and diverse entertainments ; whether 
such occupations be regarded as a welcome relief, or as the last straw 
laid upon the overburdened. 

In regard to legislation there is little to report. The useful statute 
establishing Diplomas in Geography has passed without opposition. 
The division of Honour Moderations in Classics into four classes instead 
of three was accepted, as everybody expected, but without the discussion 
which was anticipated. Presumably the few non-contents discovered 
that they were in a hopeless minority, and were reluctant, in a matter of 
relatively small importance, to waste the time of which few people in 
the last fortnight of the Summer Term have much to spare in contesting 
a foregone conclusion. Of minor changes, which either have been or 
are practically certain to be accepted, two statutes may be worthy of 
mention : one which exempts students coming from Indian and Colonial 
Universities from the troublesome requirement to pass University 
examinations before matriculating, and the other which accepts, in the 
case of Scotch students, certain certificates of the Scotch Education 
Department as exempting from Responsions or ‘‘the additional 
subject.” 

Under the will of the late Mr. Fortnum, who in his lifetime was a 
great benefactor to the University, the Ashmolean Museum will receive 
such extensive additions to its valuable collections as will render further 
accommodation absolutely necessary. The enlargement required will 
cost, it is estimated, about £1,500; but as the income of the museum 
has also been largely increased by bequest of money under Mr. Fortnum's 
will, and Erasenose College has with timely generosity offered a con- 
tribution of £500, the proposed additions can be commenced at once 
without any further burden on the somewhat straitened resources of the 
University. 

Though the usual conferment of honorary degrees at the Encæria 
has this year been intermitted (owing to the circumstances explained 
last month) three such degrees have been announced to be conferred, 
at special Convocations on June 21 and 28, on Mr. C. E. Norton, late 
Professor of the History of Fine Art in Harvard University ; Mr. J. M. 
Baldwin, Professor of Psychology at Princeton, New Jersey ; and Dr. 
Wilhelm Dörpfeld, Director of the German Archeological Institute at 
Athens. The latter is, perhaps, best known by his startling theories 
with regard to the ancient Greek theatres ; but, though these views have 
not found general acceptance, there is no doubt that Dr. Dorpfeld's 
wide arch:eological erudition, his careful examination of sites, and his 
special study of ancient architecture and building material, have resulted 
in a most important advance of knowledge in many directions. 

The Delegates of the University Museum have issued their annual 
report, the twelfth of the series, and a very impressive document it is, 
occupying over forty columns of the Gazette, chiefly consisting of long 
lists of accessions to the vast and varied collections—accessions by gift, 
loan, purchase, or bequest. It has long been felt that it would be a 
benefit, both to Oxford and to the public, if the annual reports of the 
chief departments of the University, which would be of.great interest to 
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many who never see them, and are a weighty evidence of the manifold 
activity of one great side of University work, could he made more. 
generally accessible. It is hoped that some steps may be shortly taken 
of a practical kind tocarry out this idea. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The resignation by Dr. Sidgwick of the Knightbridge Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy, which he has held since 1883, came upon the 
University as a painful surprise—the more when it was rumoured that 
the cause was the sudden necessity for a serious operation which might 
endanger his life. Happily, this danger is overpast. and reassuring 
accounts of his health have been received. But the loss of his eminent 
services is a severe one to the small but important department of which 
he was the leader, and to the academic body in general. The election 
of his successor is fixed for June 30, and it is said that Cambridge may 
have to recall one of her sons whom she has lent for a time to another 
University. 

Mr. W. Chawner, who has proved an excellent and business-like 
Vice-Chancellor, has been re-elected to the office for another year. In 
the usual course, his successor will be Dr. Ryle, President of Queens’. 

The Rede Lecture, delivered on June 12 by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
*' On some Aspects of Byzantine History," was a brilliant oration, much 
appreciated by the somewhat select audience who were privileged to 
hear it. On the same day honorary degrees were conferred on the 
American Ambassador, Lord Rosse, the Speaker, Sir William Anson, 
Sir Benjamin Baker (the engineer), Sir Walter Buller (the zoologist), 
Prof. Bywater, of Oxford, Prof. Davidson, of Edinburgh, Mr. W. L. 
Newman, Prof. Flinders Petrie, Prof. Poincaré, of Paris, Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, of Aberdeen, and Prof. White, of Harvard. The Public 
Orator made much of the inter-University comity illustrated and 
ex^ressed by these honours. 

The plans for the new buildings for Law, Medicine, and Botany have 
now been approved, and authority has been given to the various syn- 
dicates concerned to proceed with the next step towards their erection, 
namely, the obtaining of specifications and tenders. The Sedgwick 
Museum is rising rapidly, and, if benefactions continue to flow in, the 
University is likely to be occupied for some years to come with im- 
portant building operations. 

Mr. Macfarlane-Grieve, M.A. of Oxford and Cambridge, has gener- 
ously completed the equipment of the department of Agriculture by 
presenting to the University, rent-free, a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres for experimental purposes. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour is to deliver the inaugural address to the Extension 
students attending the sunimer meeting during the Long Vacation. The 
address will be given in the Senate House at noon on Thursday, 
August 2. 

The Senior Wrangler, whose very existence was recently threatened, 
emerges unscathed this year in the person of Mr. J. E. Wright, of 
Trinity, who came up to the University from the Liverpool Institute. 
There are but sixteen Wranglers, of whom St. John's has five and 
Trinity four. Miss Hudson, of Newnham, sister of the Senior Wrangler 
of 1898, is bracketed eighth. The Seniors of last year, with two others, 
win places in the first division of Class I. of the Second Part of the 
Tripos. The Classical Tripos, Part I., also shows but nineteen first 
classes, the first division being occupied by Campbell, of Christ's, Haigh, 
of St. John's, and Rennie, of Trinity. No women gain a first in Part I., 
but in Part II., Miss McCutcheon, of Girton, gains this honour in the 
section of Philosophy. The Natural Sciences Tripos outnumbers all the 
. other honour examinations. It contains forty-three in the first class, of 
whom three are women. St. John's has nine firsts, Sidney Sussex 
breaks its own record with eight, and Trinity has alsoeight. Fourteen 
firsts are given in Part II.,four of these falling to Trinity. The ex- 
aminers for the Historical Tripos have again braved the clamour of the 
** protestants” of last year, and have published a first class without 
divisions. Threatenings of personal non-p/acefs next term have already 
been issucd against them, but common sense and the spirit of the 
regulations, if indeed not the letter also, are in their favour. 

The changes in the Classical Tripos, to which reference was made 
last month, were carried, in spite of a feeble opposition in the Senate. 
The force of the mon-placet storm, which raged for a time in the Lent 
Term, appears to be dying out in grumblings and ineffective protests. 

The Headmasters’ Association gathered in St. John’s College, under 
the presidency of Dr. Gow, on June 22 and 23. The members and 
their guests were entertained by the college at a banquet in the Hall, 
and speeches full of appreciation for the association and its work on 
the one hand, and for the hospitable college on the other, were made 
by the Master, Dr. Butler, Dr. Sandys, Dr. MacAlister, Dr. Gow, 
Dr. Scott, and Mr. Rutty. The arrangements were in the capable 
hands of Mr. Bateson and Mr. Tanner, of St. John’s, and appeared to 
meet with the cordial approval of the headmasters present. Among 
the latter, Dr. Sandys, at the close of his thirty years’ tutorship, was 
able to name six as his former pupils. 

The military zeal of the University is at least keeping pace with its 
discretion. We hear that the ** establishment "' of the Rifle Corps is to 
be raised to eight hundred, and now the Censor of Non-collegiate 


Students has published a proposal that service in the corps should be 
made a condition for graduation. He calculates that this simple ex- 
pedient would suffice to cause the enrolment of a University brigade of 
some two thousand men. No response has, so far, been made to the 
Censor's appeal. 

The delegates of the University to Cracow give a glowing account of 
the festivities at the fifth centenary of that Polish school of learning. 
Medieval pomp, polyglot greetings and addresses, sumptuous feasting, 
and the unveiling of a statue to Copernicus were the outstanding 
features of the celebration. Honorary degrees were conferred on 
scholars of eminence, and of these Cambridge claims three in Profs. 
Maitland, Marshall, and J. J. Thomson. 

Saturday, May 19, was the ** Open Day " of the Cambridge Training 
College, and a large number of visitors from Cambridge and elsewhere 
were entertained by the Principal, Miss Punnett. The morning was 
devoted to lessons given to children from the practising schools by 
Miss Steedman (Senior Resident Lecturer), T. R. Ablett, Esq. (Hon. 
Director of the Royal Drawing Society), and past and present students 
of the college. In the afternoon many of the visitors gathered in the 
Lecture Hall to listen to a most interesting address by Canon Lyttelton, 
on *' The Use of the Voice in Teaching." Ile drew a vivid picture 
of the results of misuse of the voice, not only in injuring the health of 
teachers, but also in preventing the effectiveness of their work, and 
urged all teachers to do their utmost to secure for themselves efficient 
voice-training. Others of the guests spent a very pleasant and enter- 
taining hour in listening to a French play, and two or three ‘‘ scenes " 
written by Mrs. J. G. Frazer, and acted, under her guidance, by 
children. Later in the afternoon tea and coffee were served in the 
garden, and visitors had an opportunity of inspecting the college and 
grounds, and at six o'clock the proceedings terminated, after a very 
pleasant and successful day. 

The following appointments and elections are announced : Mr. J. W. 
Cartmell to be a trustee of Uppingham School ; Mr. Wilberforce and 
Mr. Searle to be University Perdre in Physics; Dr. Nuttall to be 
University Lecturer in Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine; Dr. 
Haddon to be University Lecturer in Ethnology ; Dr. A. B. Green to 
be Raymond Horton-Smith Prizeman in Medicine; Mr. T. J. jehu, 
of St. John's College, to be Gerstenberg Student in Philosophy ; Mr. 
A. J. Wallis and Mr. R. A. Herman to be Proctors, Mr. Sikes and Dr. 
Walker to be Pro-proctors, for the ensuing academical year; Canon 
Ainger to be Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College ; 
Mr. W. G. Brown, of Trinity College, to be Chancellor's Medallist in 
Law ; Dr. C. Taylor and Dr. Ryle to be members of the Council of 
St. David's College, Lampeter ; Mr. A. W. Hill, King's, and Mr. L. 
Lewton- Brain, St. John's, to be Demonstrators of Botany ; Mr. E. H. 
Minns, Pembroke, to be Craven Student ; Mr. J. H. Marshall, King's, 
to be Prendergast Student ; Mr. E. E. Walker, Trinity, to be Harkness 
Student in Geology ; Mr. W. N. Shaw, F. R.S., to be Senior (super- 
numerary) Fellow, and Mr. F. W. Head to be Junior Fellow of 
Emmanuel College; Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, F.R.S., to be Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College; and Mr. E. E. Sikes to be Tutor of St. 
John's College. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 


At the last meeting of the Council Mr. W. W. Firth, B.Sc. (Victoria 
University), and formerly Whitworth Exhibitioner, was appointed to 
the Assistant Lectureship in Electrical Engineering, which the College 
has been enabled to establish by the liberality of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Drapers. Mr. Firth commenced his career in the works of 
Messrs. Platt, at Oldham, and was trained in Owens College, Man- 
chester, and the Royal College of Science, London. Mr. Alexander 
Darroch, M.A., was appointed Assistant Lecturer in the Day Training 

epartment. Mr. Darroch is a trained certificated teacher, who, after 
teaching for some years in Scotch public schools, entered the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he won a Rhind Philosophical Scholarship 
and graduated with First Class Honours in Philosophy. After 
graduating he attended classes in the subjects of education and political 
economy, gaining a medal in each subject, and in the latter also the 
Merchant Company's Prize. In 1899 he was appointed a Heriot 
Research Fellow. A vote of thanks was passed to the Piercy Trustees 
for their donation of £1000 to found a Piercy Scholarship at the college. 
Mr. W. Cadwaladr Davies was appointed the representative of the 
Council upon the Central Welsh Board, and the Chairman (Mr. H. 
Bulkeley Price) the representatative on the Carnarvonshire County 
Governing Body. 


IRELAND. 


The results of the examinations for Fellowship and for scholarsbips 
in Trinity College, Dublin, were announced, as usual, at noon on 
Trinity Monday, from the steps of the Examination Hall. The new 
Fellow is Mr. William Kennedy, M.A. His subjects were Classics, 
Hebrew, and Ethics and Logics, in which his marks were 759'5 out of 
a possible 1,400. Mr. John Fraser, M.A., took second place with the 
Madden Prize (now about £330), to which £60 is added. His 
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subjects were Mathematics and Experimental Science, in which his 
marks were 730 out of a possible 1,300. The next place was taken by 
Mr. R. A. P. Rogers, whose marks were only less by 7—723 out of a 
possible total of 1,500. He received a £60 prize. His subjects were 
Classics and Ethics and Logics. The first of the nine scholarships in 
Classics was won by Mr. J. S. S. Johnson, from Methodist College, 
Belfast. The first of the seven Mathematical Scholars is Mr. S. B. 
Kelleher, a distinguished graduate of the Royal University, in which 
he won first place in Mathematics in both the B. A. and M.A. degrees, 
and the University Studentship in Mathematics. He was formerly a 
student of Queen's College, Cork. 

Mr. Kennedy is rather a hard-working and learned scholar than a 
man of brilliant ability. He is a Presbyterian from the north of 
Ireland, and is now thirty-four years of age. This is the sixth time he 
has been in for Fellowship. He is exceedingly popular in college, and 
likely to have a large and good influence on the students. 

The Fellowship examination imposes an exceedingly severe strain on 
the candidates, mentally and physically ; yet it is doubtíul if it is such 
as tends to secure the best men or to help to develop their best powers. 
Did some portion of the examination depend upon research work in 
science, or original work in philosophy or literature, it would direct the 
attention of the more able students to creative production after taking 
their degrees, and also attract men of original talent to the higher 
posts of the University. 

The examinations in the Arts courses of the Royal University have 
occupied the month of Tune. This year for Matriculation 697 students 
entered ; for First Arts, 433 ; for Second Arts, 356; and for B.A. 
(pass), 140. The Honour B. A. and M.A. examinations take place in 
the autumn. 

Mr. Henry Campbell, who has been connected with the University 
since its foundation, has been appointed Chief Clerk in the room of the 
late Mr. Oram. 

During their recent annual meeting the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Body discussed the Irish University question, and adopted, 
after some discussion, a proposal of the Rev. M'Cheyne Edgar strongly 
condemning Mr. Balfour’s scheme, and advocating instead the 
‘ Nationalization of Trinity College,” that is to say, the founding within 
Dublin University of Divinity schools forevery denomination, including 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the establishment of colleges **up 
and down the country " affiliated to Trinity. Nothing was said as to 
altering the governing body so as to give representation to the various 
creeds. This impracticable scheme, which would certainly not satisfy 
either the Catholic Bishops or Trinity College itself, has met with much 
disapproval. It would, if carried out, destroy the peculiar value that 
Trinity College possesses, and in no way solve the difficulties of the 
question. 

The Commission to settle the scope and function of the reconstructed 
College of Science is now sitting. The College will be arranged so as 
to form a centre of scientific research, training, and education for the 
new Department of Agriculture and Industries, from which so much is 
hoped. The Department is already occupied with valuable work, and 
the elections to the various Councils and Boards have taken place in 
most cases in a highly satisfactory manner, as far as can be at present 
judzed. The Department will administer the grants in aid of science 
and art hitherto administered by South Kensington after this year. 
It is hoped by bringing the courses in science into harmony with those 
to be arranged by the Intermediate Board under their new scheme, so 
that the same teaching will serve for both, that these grants will be more 
useful in the future than they have been in the past in Ireland, and 


may be made a real help towards encouraging science teaching in, 


secondary schools. They have been of very little service so far—a 
failure in some degree due to unsuitable arrangements and troublesome 
conditions, which it is hoped the Irish Department can improve. 

The Summer Science Courses for teachers, which were so successful 
last year, will be held again this July, commencing on the 2nd. 
The subjects are physics, chemistry, and botany, and the course lasts 
for three weeks, with lectures and laboratory work every day. The fee 
for each course is £2, except to National school teachers, or those in 
connexion with science and art classes, who are admitted free. These 
are much less advantageous terms than those given to English teachers. 
To the Summer Science Courses in the College of Science in London 
teachers, without exception, are admitted free; and, besides, they 
receive £3 towards their expenses while staying in London, and third- 
Class return railway fare. Seeing that Irish teachers of all grades are 
worse paid than English teachers, this difference seems unac- 
countable. 

The Intermediate Board have given up the hope of being able to 
commence any part of their reforms in 1901, owing to the long delay 
in getting the Act empowering them to use their funds differently 
passed by Parliament. They have drawn up their rules and programme 
Or 1901 on the old lines, and these will be at once published. 

The Catholic bishops, in a recent meeting at Maynooth, reaffirmed 
their demand for a Catholic University. They noted that the Non- 
conformist bodies have issued questions to be put to Parliamentary 
candidates as to their attitude on this subject, and call on fair-minded 
People of all creeds to defeat this agitation against the claims of 


Catholics. They also recommend the local bodies, and others in . 


Ireland who have posts and employment to give, to confer them only 
on Catholics so long as the present conditions of education continue, 
which practically exclude Irish Catholics from the higher posts for 
which University education is needed. 

In the recent Convention of the Nationalist party, held in Dublin, and 
at the subsequent meeting of the National League of Great Britain and 
Ireland, resolutions demanding the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity were passed. A discussion arose as to whether Home Rule or 
this question should have precedence, that is, whether a candidate 
who should approve Home Rule but not a Catholic University 
should be supported in preference to a Unionist candidate in favour of 
a Catholic University. The dilemma is likely to arise, especially in 
England, since the Liberals to a large extent support Home Rule but 
are opposed to a Catholic University, and among the Unionists, of 
course pledged to oppose Home Rule, there is much support for the 
scheme of a Catholic University. It was decided that Home Rule 
should take precedence, as a Catholic University would follow the 
granting of that measure. 


SCHOOLS. 


CAMBRIDGE, THE LEvs SCHOOL. —Speech day, June 14, brought us 
the presence of the Hon. J. H. Choate, the American Ambassador, 
who distributed the prizes. Nine scholarships at Cambridge and else- 
where mark the year, with five degrees in First Ciass Honours and 
a University Medal. The athletic record includes the Divisional Cup for 
the first lacrosse team, and the Junior Flag, won for the fifth consecutive 
year by the second. The success of P. B. Haigh, announced two days 
later, in winning a first bracket in the First Class of the Classical 
Tripos, starts us well in the next year's honour list. 

FOLKESTONE GRAMMAR ScHOOL.— At the end of the present term 
Mr. R. Stead, B.A., is retiring through ill-health from the Head- 
mastership, after nearly twenty-three years’ service. His successor 
will be the Rev. T. W. Davison, M.A., at present of Sha'tesbury 
Grammar School. 

KESWICK SCHOOL.—A Foundation Scholarship has been awarded to 
Cecil Lovett, Chorlton-cum- Hardy, Manchester. There will be an 
examination for Foundation and Hewetson Scholarships in July. The 
Rawnsley Challenge Cup for victor /udorum has been won by A. R. 
Hodgson; the Form Challenge Cup (designed and made at the 
Keswick School of Art) by the Fifth ; and the Football Challenge Cup 
by Swinburn’s Eight. Mr. and Mrs. le Maistre have taken up their 
residence in the girls’ boarding house on the Heads. Miss Dorothy 
Williams (Higher Froebel Certificate) has succeeded Miss Swain as 
kindergarten mistress. A. E. Gregory, Mus. Bac., has accepted the 
post of teacher of instrumental music as well as singing master. An 
orchestra has been started under his conduct. On June 9 the Right 
Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P., opened the new pavilion in the playing 
fields. It is a handsome building by Messrs. Boulton & Paul, 
Norwich, consisting of central hall (26 x 15 ft.), with ample dressing- 
rooms, lavatories, &c., for boys and girls. The ceremony was com- 
menced by the hoisting of the school flag, designed by Harry Goodwin, 
Esq., and worked by the girls under the direction of Mrs. Grant. The 
design consists of the cross and emblems of St. Kentigern upon a red 
shield, with the school motto, ‘f Levavi Oculos," underneath. the 
whole on a white ground, size 15 x loft. The flagstaff is about 50 ft. 
high. The athletic sports took place on the following Monday, Mrs. J. 
Marshall, Derwent Island, giving away the prizes. This year a cricket 

rofessional has been engaged, with good results. The school is to be 
inspected by the Durham University Board. Speech day, July 18. 

Mary DaTCHELOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL, CAMBERWELL. — The govern- 
ing body have just appointed a mistress specially for calisthenics, games, 
aniswimming; she has been trained at the Southport Physical Training 
School, and holds gold medals for jumping, swimming, and teaching. 
A swimming club has been formed, numbering over one hundred and 
seventy girls. The tennis club has been reorganized, and has now 
more than forty members. The musical department of the school has 
recently seat up fifty-eight pupils in the examinations of the Joint 
Board of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music; the subjects 
taken were piano (chiefly), violin, harmony and elements of music, 
and solo-singing. Pupils were presented for both the Local Centre 
and th: Local Szhoo!s examination; in all divisiois; there was only 
one failure out of the fifty-eight, and ten distinctions were won. The 
school has within the last few months contributed a little over £45 to 
the various funds opened for relieving sufferers by the war. 

NorricG Hitt HIGH ScHOOL.—At the end of the present term 
Miss H. M. Jones is retiring from the Headmistress-ship of the 
Notting Hill High School, which she has filled for the last twenty- 
seven years. Mrs. Withiel, senior assistant-mistress, Miss Shedlock, 
modern language mistress, and Madame Kuhlke, are also resigning 
their posts at the end of this term. Miss Ethel Gavin, Girton College, 
Cambridge, Headmistress of the Shrewsbury High School, succeeds 
Miss Jones as Headmistress of the Notting Hill School. Another of 
the vacancies has been filled by Miss Mabel Vernon Harcourt, Girton 
College, Cambridge. 
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.. READING, KENDRICK GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—At the prize-giving on 
June 21 a floral cantata, ‘‘ The Queen of Choice,” was performed, with 
great éclat, by members of the Lower School. 

RossALL ScHooL. —At Cambridge, J. Chadwick (O. R.), Pembroke 
College was fifth Wrangler in the first part of the Mathematical Tripos. 
The annual school concert came off on June 19 with great success, 
the chief piece in the programme being Dr. Bridge's setting of the 
** Ballad of the Clampherdown.” On June 20 the prize day was held, 
diis being given away by Viscount Cross. An unusually large 

onour list for the past year was read, including the scholarships or 
exhibitions at the Universities. There was a specially large gathering 
this year, as, in addition to the ordinary proceedings, the new museum, 
presented by Old Rossallians as a memorial of the School Jubilee, had 
to be opened. This was done after luncheon, when the building 
was formally handed over to the Council of Hossall by the 
Rev. T. W. Sharpe, C.B. (the first head boy of the school). 
Speeches were also made by the Chairman, the present Headmaster, 
and Dr. James, of Rugby. The term will end July 31 and next term 

begin September 20. 

STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—In the Local Centre 
Examination of the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music, held 
at Peterborough in April last, the following pupils of Fraulein A. 
Stellwagen were among the successful candidates :—Junior Grade: 
E. M. Stapleton, A. Wherry ; Senior Grade : D. J. Greenwood (with 
Honours), E. C. Hart. 

STREATHAM HILL HIGH SCHOOL. —Roger Gregory, aged six years, 
has obtained Mr. Ablett's prize for brushwork, and I. Quick, aged 
nine years, the Royal Drawing Society bronze star for brushwork. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The following entrance scholar- 
ships have been awarded :—H. Reilly (Bedford Grammar School) ; 
A. E. Spanier (Mr. Fritsch, King Henry’s Road, N.W.); A. Mass 
(University College School) ; S. Ivanov (University College School) ; 
J. N. With (Rev. A. R. With, The Vale School, W.); Van den 
Heuvel (Paddington High School for Boys). 

WESTMINSTER ScHOOL.—Sir Walter Phillimore’s Prize for an 
English Essay was awarded to A. S. Gaye. At Oxford, the Hon. R. D. 
Denman has won the Chancellor's Prize for an English Essay, and R. 
Truslove and F. Waterfield have taken First Classes in Classical Moder- 
ations. H. L. Henderson proxime accessit to the Hertford Scholarship. 
At Cambridge, E. Hackforth is eighth Wrangler; R. K. Gaye is in 
Division I., Class I., of the Classical Tripos, Part II., and is second 
Chancellor's Medallist. 


THE “AGAMEMNON” AT BRADFIELD. 


"Ee who had the privilege of witnessing the Greek play per- 

formed last month at Bradfield, whether they knew Greek or 
not, cannot fail to have been impressed with the perpetual youth of 
Greek genius. Shakespeare knew small Latin, and less Greek ; yet it is 
no paradox to affirm that but for the ** Agamemnon" ** Macbeth ” 
could never have been written. The Bradfield theatre is by this time 
too well known to need description, but no photograph can even 
suggest the exquisite beauty of the setting—dark evergreens, white 
elders in full blossom, with patches of blood-red poppies on the 
upper fringe of bare chalk. The actors were werthy of the 
scene ; they had been admirably dressed and drilled, and knew 
their parts. That no one actor impressed us by his pre-eminence 
was, perhaps, to the advantage of the play as a whole. The 
*" Agamemnon " does not lend itself to ‘stars’; it is spectacular 
rather than dramatic. The first place by general acclamation would 
have been awarded to Cassandra, and his action and tones were most 
effective ; but it seemed to us that his delivery was all in the same key, 
and he was not nearly so perfect in his part as several others. In 
accuracy of rendering and clearness of delivery, the Herald was un- 
surpassed. Clytemnestra gave most effectively the famous narrative of 
the beacon fires ; and in the dialogue with the Choragus he showed 
dramatic force. The music, though not written in the strict Greek 
mode, was ‘‘simple, sensuous, passionate”; its only defect was that 
it showed a lordly indifference to stops; and it failed to convince us 
that the ancient chorus (except the commos) was anything more than an 
intoning. It was doubtless necessary that the play should be cut down; 
but we found it hard to forgo the most pathetic of all lyric dirges, the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


Miss Maud Joynt is the winner of the Translation Prize 
for March. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for April is Thomas W. 
Gellibrand, Esq., 15 College Terrace, Brighton. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for May is James 
Wedgewood, Esq., 7 Hamilton Drive, Nottingham. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for April is Miss Margaret 
A. Macalister, Torrisdale, Cambridge. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for May is Miss Ellen 
Shadwell, 21 Nottingham Place, W. 

The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “ Corbar.” 

The Extra Prize for June is awarded to “ Peck Primus.” 

Maximum marks, 35. Peck Primus, 30; Cape Boy, 27 ; Sciolist, 
24; Nondescript, 19; Emesley, 18; Mithrobas, 14; Wheelbarrow, 
14; Jan San, 10; Oakleaf, 9; J.M., 8; M.D.B., 6. 


Sa Correspondance avec Voltaire, relue aujourd'hui, est à son 
avantage. Elle appelle, en commengant, Voltaire ** le premier moteur 
de son goüt et de son plus cher amusement." Elle lui dit un joli mot : 
** Votre esprit en donne aux autres.” Il y a en effet de l'esprit qui n'est 
que de l'esprit une fois produit, et qui n'en donne pas: l'esprit de 
Voltaire est un doute-en-train, Elle ne mord pas, dés le début, à ses 
flatteries excessives; elle lui rabat de son enthousiasme et de son 
idolatrie. Elle ne veut pas de temple: ‘‘ Laissez-moi, je vous prie, 
sur la terre; j'y serai plus à portée d'y recevoir vos lettres et celles de 
vos amis." Elle aime le vrai, et elle l'y raméne doucement : ** Ces lois 
dont on parle tant, lui dit-elle, au bout du compte ne sont point faites 
encore. Eh! qui peut répondre de leur Lonté? c'est la postérité, et 
non pas nous... ." Quand la flotte russe qui est entrée dans la 
Méditerranée par le détroit de Gibraltar va tenter la Grece et fait des 
siennes dans l'Archipel et dans les mers d'Asie, Voltaire voudrait plus 
encore ; il voudrait voir l'impératrice se promener en bateau sur le 
Scamandre, et il avait bien compté, lui dit-il, qu'elle rebatirait l'antique 
Troie ; à cela elle répond qu'elle prefere, sauf meilleur avis, la belle 
Néva au Scamandre : ‘‘ Je renonce aussi a la réédification de Troie ; 
j'ai à rebàtir ici tout un faubourg qu'un incendie a ruiné ce printemps." 
Dans les lettres de Voltaire à l'impératrice, il fait un peu trop le poète, 
le fou d’admiration, la téte montée ; il y a trop de lazzis et de tur- 
lupinades ; il abuse du Moustapha. Plus de sérieux dans le ton 
conviendrait mieux, je le crois, à l'auguste correspondante, et le ferait 
plus estimer d'elle encore. Elle est plus solide et plus sensée que lui ; 
et pourtant elle se laisse aller, elle aussi, à ce jeu et à cette partie de 
louanges. Qu'elle montre une grande déférence pour l'esprit, —pour la 
royauté de l'esprit, —ce n'est pas à nous, Français, de nous en plaindre ; 
mais évidemment elle a son but ; elle soigne Voltaire comme la voix de 
la renommée et comme une trompette ; elle lui raconte les nouvelles de 
ses guerres et de son empire pour qu'il informe l'Europe ; elle grandit 
tant qu'elle peut sa nation : lui, en revanche, il dénigre tant qu'il peut 
la sienne, et manque tout à fait de patriotisme. 


By ** CORBAR.” 

In her correspondence with Voltaire, read once more to-day, she 
compares favourably with him. She begins by calling Voltaire *'the 
prime mover of her taste, and thus of her most cherished pleasure." 
She pays him a dainty compliment : ** Your wit kindles wit in others." 
And, indeed, there is a kind of wit which is but a flash in the pan, 
and dies unproductive. Voltaire’s wit puts a match to a train. From 
the first she is not duped by the extravagance of his flattery; she 
throws cold water on his enthusiasm and his idolatry. She has no 
wish to be deified. ‘* Pray, leave me here on earth, where I shall be 
more within reach of your letters and those of your friends." She 
loves what is true and genuine, and leads him gently back to it. 
** After all," she says to him, ‘‘these laws that people talk about so 
much are not made yet; and who can vouch for their real worth? 
Posterity must judge—we cannot." When the Russian fleet, which 
had entered the Mediterranean by the Straits of Gibraltar, was about 
to make an attempt on Greece, and to play pranks in the Archipelago 
and in Asiatic waters, Voltaire would have liked to go further than 
that; he would have liked to see the Empress sail up the 
Scamander, and he quite expected her, so he told her, to rebuild 
ancient Troy. To that she replied that, until better advised, she 
preferred the beautiful Neva to the Scamander. ‘‘I beg to decline 
the rebuilding of Troy also, for I have to rebuild a whole quarter of 
the town, which has been destroyed by fire this spring.” In Voltaire’s 
letters to the Empress, he rather overdoes the part of the poet, the 
enthusiast, frenzied with admiration; he uses too many jests and un- 
seemly witticisms, he is too fond of dragging in the Sultan. Rather 
more sobriety of expression would, I think, be better suited to his 
august correspondent, and would inspire her with still greater esteem 
for him. She is more earnest, more sensible than he, and yet even she 
gives herself up to this sport, this game of compliments. It is not for 
us, as Frenchmen, to complain that she has a great veneration for 
intellect—for the kingship ot the mind ; but she evidently has an object 
in view ; she pays court to Voltaire because she regards him as the voice 
of fame, the trumpet of renown; she tells him all about her wars and 
her Empire, so that he, in turn, may tell Europe. She exalts her 
nation as much as she can, while he in return reviles his as much as 
possible, and shows an utter lack of patriotism. 

(Continued on page 442.) 
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Summer Life Abroad: 


SEE THE 


CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Tue PRACTICAL TEACHER 


FOR JULY. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


TOUR AND TRAVEL HOLIDAY PAPERS 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


An Ideal Holiday on the Fjords of Norway. 

To Bhineland, via Luxemburg and Moselle. 

A Visit to the German National Monument at Niederwald. 
Touring to Zermatt and the Matterhorn. 

At La Chátelaine, Geneva. 

Bural Schools in Normandy. 

A Sketohing Tour at Paris. " 

My Holiday Course at Paris. 

Continental Holiday Courses in Modern Languages. 

Handy Guides for Holiday Travellers on the Oontinent, &c. 


FULL PARTICULARS OF 


OUR THIRD ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Educational Notes at Home and Abroad, Tutorial, Science, and 
Class-Teaching Aids Sections. 
Frenoh Prize Competition. 


ORDER FROM BOOKSELLER NOW. 


The PRACTICAL TEACHER Editorial and Publishing Office, 
35 and 36 Paternoster Row. London, E.O. ; Edinburgh and New York. 


ISLE OF WIGHT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


500 Miles Travelling in the 
Garden of England for 10s. seven days over 
the whole of the 


Company’s system, are on sale at ALL Stations. Prices : 

Ist Class, 12s. Gd.; 2nd Class, 10s. 
Children under 12, Half-price. No deposit required. These Tickets are 
specially framed for TourtsTs, who will find them the most effectual and 
cheapest means of getting about the Island within the time stipulated. 

They embrace the following Popular Resorts: Cowes, Newport, 
Carisbrooke (for Castle), Yarmouth, Freshwater (for Totland Bay, 
Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), Ryde, 
Sandown, and Ventnor. W.8.—The Tickets are on sale at Messrs. 
Cook's and Gaze & SoN's Tourist Offices in London. 


CHAS. L. COWACHER, 
General Ofices—Newrort, LLW. June, 1900. General Manager. 


SUMMER GOURSE 
AMBLESIDE, AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


Director—Mr. J. VAUGHAN, Lonpon. 


Weekly Season 
Tickets for Tour- 
ists, affording con- 
tinuous travel for 


WOOD-WORK (City and Guilds and Sloyd). Mr. G. W. Ertiorr, Penrith. 

METAL-WORK AND REPOUSSE WORK. Mr. J. Surimpron, London. 

WOOD-CARVING AND DESIGN. Mr. J. Puitvirs, Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association. 

CLAY-MODELLING. 
for Teachers." 

BRUSH-DRAWING. Mr. J. VAUGHAN. 

CARDBOARD-, PAPER-, AND COLOUR-WORK. Mr. H. Wav, London. 

BLACKBOARD DRAWING. Mr. A. W. Seany, Reading College. 

KINDERGARTEN GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS. Miss Evitu L. ve 
Grave, Examiner for the National Froebel Union. 

SCHOOL HORTICULTURE AND NATURE KNOWLEDGE. Mr. 
Heaton, Lecturer for the Hampshire County Council. 


Charming surroundings, Boating, Fishing, Cycling, Climbing, &c., &c. 


Miss Harmione Unwin, Authoress of ‘‘ Clay-Modelling 


For prospectus apply at once to 


H. WAY, Secretary, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 


OF EDUCATION. 
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THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 


| 
[ 


=| TOURS |a 
= | SUMMER HOLIDAYS. | = 


The Direct Route to INVERNESS and NORTH of SCOTLAND 
is vza PERTH and DUNKELD. 


Leaving Perth, the line runs by Dunkeld, through the far-famed 


| Pass of Killiecrankie, skirting the Deer Forest of Atholl, 


| over the Grampians, and through Strathspey, affording mag- 


nificent glimpses of Ben Macdhui and the Cairngorms, on to 
Kingussie and Aviemore; from Aviemore a new and direct 
line to Inverness, traversing scenery of the grandest description, 
has been constructed, shortening the time on the journey by an hour. 


| By the old route the line runs past the ancient Towns of Forres 


(where the traveller can diverge and visit Bllgin, with its magnificent 
Cathedral) and Nairn, “the Brighton of the North,” to Inver- 
ness, the Oapital of the Highlands. Parties staying at 
Inverness can have a choice selection of Tours at Reduced Fares. 


From INVERNESS Northwards 


the line skirts the Beauly Firth to Muir of Ord (from whence a 
Branch Line has been opened to Fortrose), on to Dingwall, 
from which point the traveller can visit the far-famed Strathpeffer 
Spa, ''the Harrogate of the North,” or proceed through grand and 
i scenery to Kyle of Lochalsh, and thence by Steamer to 
the Isle of Skye and the Outer Hebrides, visiting on the 
route Loch Maree and Gairloch, or proceed North through 
Ross, Sutherland, and Oaithness to Thurso and Wick, 
visiting John o' Groats’ House, and thence by Steamer to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. 


The whole route affords an ever-varying succession of the most 
Picturesque Scenery, and the 


FINEST SHOOTING AND FISHING IN SCOTLAND. 


Lists of Furnished Lodgings at Farm Houses and other places in the vicinity of 
the Highland Railway may be obtained on application at any of the Highland Rail- 
way Stations, or to the Superintendent of the line at Inverness. 


Tourist Tickets are issued from the principal Stations in England and Scotland by 
this route, along which there is now increased Hotel and Lodging accommodation. 


For full particulars as to Trains, Through Carriages, Tours, Fares, Steamer and 
Coach Connexions, &c., see the Company's Time Tables and Tourist Programme. 


INVERNESS. T. A. WILSON, GENERAL MANAGER 


Pioneers of 
Manual Training. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND SLOYD TOOL CO. 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Wood Work. Metal Work. Wood Carving. 
Cardboard Work. Clay Modelling. Brush Work. 
Bent-lron Work. Kindergarten. School Gardening. 


See our Lists. Estimates submitted. 


YORKSHIRE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, LTD., 
SHEFFIELD. 
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We classify the 172 versions received as follows :— cannot neglect the rare opportunities for improving on the original. 
First Class, —Eyebright, Cypher, Altnacoille, Gorse and Heather, | Ælle ne mord pas: ‘‘from the very first, she does not rise to," &c., 
Gothicus Secundus, Shamrock, Scholasticus, 100,000, Fair and Softly, | keeps up the fishing metaphor. I should naturally continue ‘‘ she 
Glenleigh, Corbar, Gothicus, Sirach, Fortes creantur fortibus. pours cold water on," but this jars with the previous metaphor. LZ//e 
Second Class.—Italy, Roma, Maudissima, Extinguisher, Hibernia, me veut de temple refers to the ninth letter in Voltaire's ** Collected 
Ero, Bernardine, H.D.D., Semiramis, Chow-Chow, Biddy, Fors ' Works.” ‘* However little amour propre one may possess, it is im- 
Clavigera, Clavis, E.H.O., Snipe, Devon, Dodobert, Vlaamsche . possible to wish to see oneself put on an equality with onions, cats, 
Meisje, E.M.W., W.S.M., IIéléne, Francesca, Nemo, Poniatowski, , calves, &c. After this enumeration what mortal would wish for a 
The Wyvvern, Peterite, Chemineau, W.A.C., Stefan cel Mare, | temple?" Va tenter la Grice: not ‘‘is about to attack Greece." 
Juvenis, Artifex, E. M.P., Borealis, Poles, Madoc, Crab, Slim Piet, | Russia, of course, was trying conclusions with Tuikey for the liberation 
Hawthorn, Chingleput, Balneil, Smite, Mac, A Speckled Bird, Coup ' of Greece. Fait des siennes, ‘‘is up to its old pranks in the Archi- 
de Main, J.M., Felicie, Merrybent, Saga, M.E.R., Arminius, | pelago and the Levant." Sauf meilleur avis, ‘Sunder correction," 
Nectarine, Hektograph, Pontresina, Pea-shooter. unless Voltaire can suggest something better. // fast un peu trop, 
Third Class. —Fleur-de-Lys, Toby, Atalanta, In Memoriam, Mars, . ‘‘ he overdoes the poet, the infatuated admirer, the enthusiast ; there is 
E.E.C., La Bergere, Mafeking, Grania, Poppy, Auf Wiedersehen, | too much of verbal quibbles and ‘high faluting’ in his letters; he is 
Clonda, Moustapha, Maddie, Flam, Iris, Jan-San, Shakspere, La always harping on Mustapha." That this is the meaning, a perusal of 
Souris, Prig, Romany, K.E.M., Hitchhurst, Lux, Merrythought, ' the Letters can leave little doubt. Thus, in Letter XV., Voltaire writes : 
Nona, Bagnet, R. Guinnard, Oak-Leaf, Kasbah, Cedar, Witwoud, | ** Moustapha ne doit tenir contre Catherine. On dit que Moustapha 
Cultra, Great Western, Antiquissima, R.E., Conico, Gitana, Sesame, ' n'a point d'esprit, qu'il n'aime point les vers, qu'il n'a jamais été à la 
D.G., Rosycross, Ellis Talbot, M. E.T., Stedye, Letherhead, Hades, , comédie, et q'il n'entend point le français ” ; and in Letter XXII. the 
G.O. M., Chouette, Troptam. Empress writes: ‘*Si Moustapha n'est point rossé, cela ne sera pas 
Fourth Class.—Sicilia, Marcelle, Pinta, Lucknow, Edna, Puck, | assurément votre faute." Pour /’esprit: here, at the expense of con- 
Helvetia, Cress, Michael, Haytor, R.S., Puck, Kereland, Nonyeb, , sistency, I prefer ‘‘ intellect" or ** intelligence" to ** wit." When the 
Leek, Abonné. word first occurs '* wit" is the obvious rendering, but here ‘‘ wit” 
Fifth Class.—Juno, Salem, U.S., Arouet, Girlie, S. T. A., Pish, , (in its modern sense) is too restricted. Æe soigne : ** she makes much 
L.A.T., Faroe, Crim, Delly, A.O.A., 99, Trial, Amper, Folle, Jane, | of Voltaire as her trumpeter, the mouthpiece of her fame.” 
A.D.O., F.L.A., Nire, Campion, Flo, Euston, Consuelo, Bet, Tamis, ——— 
Andria, O.N., Lump, Loaf, Cara, T. A.D., Sunflower, Brere, Filia, GENERAL INFORMATION PAPER.—HINTS FOR ANSWERS. 


Minor, Paresseuse, Weiss nicht, Suisse, T. R.A. I. The atmosphere is part of the earth, and rotates with the earth. 
Both air and balloon will move with the earth in E with Ts 
: . . first law of motion. Air travelling from places of Jow velocity, the 
The passage from Sainte-Beuve is taken from ‘‘ Nouveaux Lundis,” poles, to places of high velocity, Tb is left behind by (be earth, 
Tome X., page 223. No one apparently thought of consulting the | and a balloon in the trade winds might be said to be carried westward 
Correspondence in Voltaire’s ‘‘ Collected Works.” It would have by the earth’s rotation. 
cleared up one puzzling phrase which was misrendered by nearly all. 2. (1) The direct effect is 7, but the heating of the air in a room 
Est à son avantage - ** is to her credit,” #.¢., shows her in a more favour- may tend slightly to diminish the combustion. (2) If a wire is placed 
able light than Voltaire. Le premier moteur: ‘‘ the author and begetter | vertically in or close to the flame of a candle, the flame rises higher, 
of her literary tastes and of her favourite relaxation." Votre don ' | because metal is a better conductor of heat than air. If the poker is 
your wit 1s-contagious.. There is, indeed, a kind of wit which isa | hot, or if there is enough fire left to heat it, it will draw the fire up. 
flash in the pan; Voltaire's wit is the spark that fires a train.”  Thisis 3. London to Hong Kong, by P. & O. (overland to Brindisi), 
a free rendering, but I think it gives, in a more epigrammatic form, the | — 32 days. Hong Kong to Vancouver — 21 days. Vancouver, by 
whole meaning. So much is inevitably lost in translations that one (Continued on page 444.) 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


No one should start on a Holiday Tour without a good BINOCULAR and a reliable 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


THE BEST BINOCULAR IS 


THE GOERZ 
TRIEDER BINOCULAR. 


This marvellous instrument is only one-third the size of the ordinary 
binocular telescope of equal magnifying power, while the field of view is many 
times greater and the definition unsurpassed. 
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THE BEST CAMERA FOR TOURISTS. 


THE GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ 
FOLDING CAMERA. 


This is most efficient for both instantaneous and time exposures, and is exceedingly 
compact and portable. Each camera is fitted with the celebrated Goerz Double 
Anastigmat Lens. 


Full particulars, with price list, supplied on application to any Photographic Dealer, or to 


C. P. GOERZ, 4 & 5 HOLBORN Circus, E.C. 


Kept in Stock in London at —THE LONOON STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOCRAPHIC CO., Limited, 106 &7108 Regent Street, W., and 
à 54 Cheapside, E.C.; C. HOUCHTON & SON, 89 High Holborn, W.C.; J. FALLOWFIELD, 146 Charing Cross Road, W. 
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Son’s List 


FOR OXFORD RD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by G. C. 
Moore Situ, M.A. ıs. 6d. [The Warwick Shakespeare. 
The Athensum says :—‘‘ Edited with great care. No better edition could be 
found either for the class teacher or for the solitary student," 
The Guardian says :—'* The notes are excellent.” 


SHAKESPEARE.—BHENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by W. 
Barry, B.A. (Lond.). 8d. (Blackie's Junior School Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited by H. L. WirHERs, B.A. 1s. $d. {The Warwick Shakespeare. 
The Journal of Education says :—''One of the best small editions of ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice’ that we have seen. We heartily recommend this edition." 
The Educational Times says :—'' The introduction and notes alike are models of 
interpretation by suggestion as well as by clear, pointed exposition. 


CAESAR.—THEGALLIC WAR. BocksIV.,V. VI. Edited 
by did jou Brown. With numerous illustrations, plans, and maps. is. 6d. 
each. 

The Athensgeum says :—'' Admirably done (Book V.). The notes are terse and 
lucid ; the introduction is full and equally lucid." 


HORACE. — THE ODES. Book 1V. Edited by STEPHEN 
Gwynn, B.A. With or without Vocabulary. Illustrated. rs. 6d. 
[Blackie's Lilustrated Latin Se» tes. 
The Academy says :—‘' The distinguishing feature of this new series is the illus- 
trations. Those in the present volume are interesting and appropriate. Apart from 
this the work is well done. Mr. Gwynn's introduction is excellent, and shows 
independence of thought." 


VIRGIL.—AENEID, Book I. Edited by Prof. A. J. CHURCH, 
M.A. Cloth, rs. 
The Bookman says :—'' One of the most intelligently edited text-bocks for ele- 
mentary students to Ve met with.” 


LIVY.—Book V. Edited by W. Ceci, Laminc, M.A. Cloth, 


as. 6d. 
The Spectator says :—'' Mr. Laming has incorporated excellent matter in his 
book. . There are some valuable bints on translation. . . . There are some 


excellent illustrations which add much to the value of the book." 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, Book I. Edited by C. E. Brown- 
RIGG, M.A. Cloth, 15. 6d. 
The Educational Times says :—‘‘ As complete as could be desired, whether in 
point of maps, introductions, or commentary. 
The University Corres ondent says :—'' A decidedly good and useful edition.” 
The Speaker says :—'' The text is accompanied by a sound and excellent intrc. 
duction and copious grammatical and other notes.’ 
LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Selected from Ox’ord and 
Cambridge Local and London Matriculation Examination Papers. By A. C. 
LippELL, M.A. Clotb, rs. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


General Editor—C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Cloth, 1s. each. 


No. I— THE MAKING OP THE ENGLISH NATION; 
B.C. 55-to A.D. 1135. By C. G. Ropertson, B.A. 


No. II—EKING AND BARONAGE; 1135-1327. By W. H. 
Hutton, B.D. 


No. III.—ENGLAND AND THE HUNDRED YEARS’ 
WAB; 1327-1485. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. 

No. IV.— ENGLAND AND THE REFORMATION ; 
1485-1603. By G. W. Powers, M.A. 


No. V._KING AND PARLIAMENT; 1603-1714. By G. H. 
WAKELING, M.A. 

No. VI. -THE MAKING OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 
1714-1832. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 

HIGHER ENGLISH. An Outline of English Language and 


Literature. By Davin CampBeE tt. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
t The book is as full of information as the proverbial egg. 
little work."—Journal of Bducation. 


. It is an admirable 


*.u* The publishers will be pleased to entertain applications for specimen copies with a view to introduction. 


LONDON : 


BLACKIE & SON, LimitTEp, 50 Orp Bal ey. 
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W. WATSON & SON'S 
— "SCHOOL" Microscope, 


-— Feri (aig) —] AS SUPPLIED TO THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


PASTA FAAN . . 
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class work in Biology, &c. 
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Objective and Case. Of finest 
quality throughout, 4&3. 3s. 


Metamorphoses. 


(See illustration.) 


Quantities. 


The Specimens are systematically ne and 
mounted on opal glass, with description attac ed, and 
preserved in sealed glass museum jars, containing clear 
colourless spirit. Invaluable for teaching. From 68. 


Skeletons.— Beautifully prepared and mounted 
very moderate prices. 


Physiological Models.—Absolutely reliable. 
Botanical Models of finest description. 
Dissecting Instruments.—Best and cheapest. 


Full particulars of all the above are contained in 
atson’s Catalogue Mo. 2 sent post free 
on application. 


WADE Catalogue Mo. 3 is a classified list, 
resenting a stock of 40,000 Microscopic 
Objects, post free. 


Magic Lanterns and Lantern Slides, for er, 
tional p ses, a speciality. Catalogue No. 
contains full particulars of these. 


W. WATSON & SON 
(Established 1837), 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O. 
New Branch now open: 16 FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
And at 78 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


Awarded 39 Gold and other pari eui the C pineg International Exhibitions 
of the W 


Mer of Edible 
Frog. 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK AND PROGRESS. 


Price 6d. Annual Subscription, including postage, 8s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS. 

AIDS TO CLASSICAL STUDY. (lllustrated.) By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A.— 
EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. (From our Special Correspondent 
at Paris.)—OLAY-MODELLING IN SOHOOLS. (Illustrated.) By T. L. HUMBER- 
STONE, A. R.C.S., B. Sc. -MARES AND MARKING. II.: Summation of Marks. 
By HanoLp W. ATKINSON, M. A. —EXPERIMENTAL OHEMISTRY. (Illustrated.) 
VI.: Sulphur; Hydrogen Sulphide and Sulphides; Sulphur Dioxide; Sul- 
phurous Acid and Sulphites; Sulphur Trioxide; Sulphuric Acid and Sul- 
phates; Varieties of Phosphorus. By Prof. J. B. CoLEMAN, A.R.C.S., F.I.C.— 
SHORT TOURS IN NORMANDY. (Illustrated.) By WALTER Rosins, B.Sc.— 
TOURS TO PARIS WITH EXTENSIONS.—TEACHERS’ NOTES ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY, 1509-1603. By L. J. McNair, B.A., and C. S. FgARENSIDE, M.A.— 
OURRENT GEOGRAPHICAL TOPIOS. Peking and Pechili. By Dr. A. J. 
HERBERTSON, F.R.G.S.—OUTLINES OF A COURSE OP ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE.—OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, Set Subjects for 1901. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 348 pp., 
with ruled paper at end for notes. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, 
AND STORIES. 


An English Rendering of Froebel’s 
‘6 Mutter- und Kose-Lieder.’’ 


6&7 ASK FOR Miss LORD'S EDITION. 


LoNvoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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Canadian and Pacific, to London 14 days. Total, 67 days. Subtract 
day gained, as in Jules Verne, 66 days. 

4. All cases in point are either in accordance or not in accordance 
with the rule. When we state that a particular case is not in accordance, 
we imply that the other cases, or the vast majority of them, are in 
accordance. In other words, when I say that a case is exceptional, I 
virtually affirm that I have made or accepted a rough generalization, 
or, in common parlance, a rule. 

5. The split infinitive is a neologism, and only time can show 
whether it will survive. ‘‘ You surely know " is accepted, and there is 
no linguistic reason why **to surely know " should not equally pass 
muster. But in most cases nothing is gained by the innovation. (The 
subject requires an essay, and cannot be properly treated in a note.) 

6. With an ordinary balance no effect would be produced, but, if the 
balance were delicate enough, the scale with the vessel would sink, 
since the water which takes the place of the cork is of greater density 
than the cork, and is nearer the centre of gravity. 

7. Every one detected the absurdity of a new moon in the east ; the 
author's sign-board style is on a par with his astronomy. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 


of the following passage from Lessing’s “Nathan der 
Weise” -— 
Und also, fuhr der Richter fort, wenn ihr 
Nicht meinen Rat, statt meines Spruches, wollt, 
Geht nur ! — Mein Rat ist aber der, ihr nehmt 
Die Sache vóllig wie sie liegt. Hat von 
Euch jeder seinen Ring von seinem Vater, 
So glaube jeder sicher seinen Rin 
Den echten. — Moglich, dass der Vater nun 
Die Tyrannei des einen Rings nicht langer 
In seinem Hause dulden wollen ! — Und gewiss, 
Dass er euch alle drei geliebt, und gleich 
Geliebt, indem er zwei nicht drücken mogen, 
Um einen zu begünstigen. — Wohlan ! 
Es eifre jeder seiner unbestochnen 
Von Vorurteilen freien Liebe nach! 
Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 
Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring' an Tag 
Zu legen ! komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 
Mit herzlicher Vertráglichkeit, mit Wohlthun, 
Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott 
Zu Hilf?! Und wenn sich dann der Steine Kräfte 
Bei euern Kindes- Kindeskindern aussern, 
So lad' ich über tausend tausend Jahre 
Sie wiederum vor diesen Stuhl. Da wird 
Ein weis'rer Mann auf diesem Stuhle sitzen 
Als ich, und sprechen. Geht ! — So sagte der 
Bescheidne Richter. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best 
epigram or quatrain on Baden-Powell. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by July 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


CONFERENCE Or HEADMISTRESSES.—The Annual Conference of 
Headmistresses of Secondary Schools was held at the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls on June 9. Miss Day, Headmistress 
of the Grey Coat, Hospital, Westminster (President of the Association 
of Headmistresses), presided. The President read an address, in 
which she drew an interesting contrast between the past and present 
conditions of secondary education for girls. The chief subjects dis- 
cussed were the qualifications for the registration of teachers, and, in- 
cidentally, the training of teachers. The following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ That the principles involved in the resolution passed by 
the Joint Committee on Training are essential for registration in the 
future. These principles are: (1) Graduation, (2) Training, (3) Ex- 
perience.” The following rider was also passed :—'* That teachers 
now in the profession be admitted to the register on showing proof of 
intellectual fitness and practical skill, and that the conditions of entrance 
to the profession during the next five years be somewhat more lenient 
than those laid down in the resolution.” Mrs. Henry Sandford (Queen's 
School, Chester) read an interesting paper on ‘‘ Religious Teaching in 
Secondary Schools for Girls." The next conference will be held in 
June, 1921, at King Edward's School for Girls, Diriingham. 


| BACON'S 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


BACON'S EXCELSIOR SCHOOL MAPS. 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 19oo. 
BEAUTY, CHARACTER, and CLEARNESS. 


Unprecedented Success. Up-to-Date and Unrivalled. 
Absolutely Beyond Competition. Artistic Coast -hading. 
Strongest ‘‘ Holdfast Mounting." Permanent Colouring. 


20 Maps, uniform in Style, and 20 Test Maps to correspond. The most complete 
and satisfactory Set of School Maps extant. 


Size about 4/4 by 5 ft. Price 18s. each, except;lreland, New Zealand, North and 
| South America, which are 138. each. 


| BACON'S EXCELSIOR WALL ATLASES. 


‘* Marvels of Cheapness and Utility." 


The principal advantages of the Excelsior Wall Atlases are as follows :— 


1. Their ponaos and convenience—having all the Maps, &c., required for the 
work of each class in a handy roll which can be quickly placed in position 
before the class, and as quickly stored away. 

2. Their serviceableness—each Map being mounted on strong cloth, and the bottom 
edges lined with zinc which prevents tearing as well as the objectionable 
“curling up.” 

Teachers may make their own seleotion of these (for binding together, 
&c.) to suit any syllabus or scheme. 


Any Selection, of not less than four Maps, Charts, or Diagrama, 
will be bound up as a Wall Atlas, at the uniform 
charge of 3s. 6d. per Sheet. 


The Sheets are 3o by 40 inches, mounted on Cloth, securely rivetted in ornamental 
| covers ; fitted with patent suspender for blackboard ; and with metal binding at the 
bottom of each sheet to prevent curling up. 


Bacon s New Drawing Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PHOTO-RELIEVO RAWING CARDS. 


Specially prepared to meet the new requirements of the Science and Art Department 
in Freehand. 


“DRAWING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS OF CASTS.” 
l 24 Designs on Stout Cards, 10 by 9 inches. Price 55s, 6d. 


Each Card contains a Photograph, Directions for Drawing, and Diagrams showing 
the various Stages of Construction. The Photographs have been taken, by permission, 
from Casts at the South Kensington Museum; the Directions, &c., are by F. 
STEELEY and B. H. Trotman. 


EXERCISES IN SQUARED PAPER WORK. 


By F. STEELEY and B. H. TROTMAN. 


Containing an amplified Scheme of Drawing, designed to bridge over the gap 
between the Kindergarten of the Infants’ School and the lower classes in the Upper 
Departments. 


Thirty pages, Government size, strongly bound, paper boards, with cloth back, 
price 2s. 


SQUARED DRAWING PAPER IN LINES AND DOTS. 


Specially prepared for use with this Book. 
In Packets of 50 Sheets, price 1s. 


BACON’S NEW DRAWING CHARTS. 
SOFT GREY LINES SERIES. 
By FRANK STEELEY and BERNARD H. TROTMAN. 


Parts I.-II., IIL, IV., V., VI.-VII., for Corresponding Standards. 


On Paper, 5s. 6d. ; Cloth, ros. 6d. each ; or on Cards, in strong case, to hang up, 
ros. 6d. each. 


The Copies are all Figures of Natural Objects, with Numerous 
Applications to Design. 


The whole Series may be had Coloured, price 2s. per Set extra. 


NEW DRAWING BOOKS AND CARDS. 


Containing reduced facsimiles of the above Charts, and designed for working in 
conjunction with them. 


DRAWING BOOKS. Price 3d. each. 
DRAWING CARDS. Price 1s. 6d. per Set. 


G. W. BACON & C0., Ltd., 127 Strand, London. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY AND THE BRITISH 
SCHOOLBOY.* 


By J. J. FINDLAY. 


T is only to be expected that the present time should direct 
public attention to education as well as to military con- 
cerns, for it is a truism to observe that the soldier is a boy at 
school before he takes service under the Queen. Hence there 
can be little question that, although for the moment the atten- 
tion of Government will be withdrawn from education, there 
will presently be a still stronger reaction in favour of the 
teachers cause. Our difficulties will lead the people to take to 
heart the famous saying of Von Moltke after the Franco-German 
war: “Der Schulmeister hat unsere Schlachten gewonnen.” 
We shall realize that the fruits of sound education, in intel- 
ligence, in noble sentiment, in active moral impulse, must be 
looked for in the conduct of a war as much as in the business of 
trade or manufacture. 

But we must not be content with this general dictum. We 
live in an age when the school is expected todo something more 
than lay a foundation of sound character and trained intel- 
ligence; we are required wherever possible to consider the special 
equipment demanded for the various pursuits of life, and to do 
what in us lies to prepare our pupils to meet these specific 
demands. If the future man is to be a physician, then he must 
know his Latin and his chemistry ; if he is to bean engineer, he 
must, even at school, pay special heed to mathematics. All are 
to become citizens and patriots ; hence all should know some- 
thing of the nation's history and the nation's laws. At times 
this plea is carried to ridiculous excesses. Thus Mr. Chaplin, 
in the House of Commons Petroleum Committee, gravely 
suggested that lessons should be imparted in the management 
of oil lamps, in order to reduce the number of accidents ! 
Hence we teachers have had at times to protest against this 
demand for * equipment," and plead, in the name of the child, 
the claims of /izera/ education. 

But the demand, so far as it goes, is sound, and even the 
most reactionary teachers admit its validity to some extent. 
Let us, then, consider whether the calling of the soldier may be 
at all assisted by any specia! training or teaching of boys during 
the years of school. 

We notice at once that there may be some difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes the military calling. In this 
country we have grown up, during three generations, to regard 
soldiering as a distinct profession, quite apart from civil life : 
it is true we pay for it, and our statesmen (save the mark !) 
control it; but we have looked upon the soldiers life as some- 
thing quite remote from the duty of the common citizen. Nay, 
further, some earnest Christians regard the idea of military 
service with detestation ; they consider that the life is only fit 
for men of a low type, who are unworthy of pursuing peaceful 
avocations. And yet we all pay taxes to equip the soldier ; we 
are citizens of a free country, and must share the guilt, if guilt 
it be, of every shell and every shot that is fired from a British 
gun. 

Among other lessons from the Transvaal, we are surely learn- 
ing not only a better sentiment of respect and sympathy for the 
military life, but we are learning something more than this, 
something which may vitally affect the future of millions of 
English youth—we realize that the whole nation capable of 
bearing arms may be called upon to serve the Sovereign in the 
field. Let us, in this point at least, pay a generous tribute to 
our Boer enemy. Their attack, we believe, i is unjustified ; their 
enmity and quarrel due to ignorance and the ambition of their 
leaders ; but who can fail to be impressed by the spectacle of 
a nation of farmers, fighting, young and old, to the last man? 
And who can fail to point the moral to our own case, and ask 
how long it may be before we also may be required to offer our 
tens of thousands of civilians for the rescue of an empire in 
peril? Among free nations, soldiering never has been, and 
never can be for very long, merely the pursuit of a separate 
profession. It becomes, in the last resort, a duty, an office to be 
fulfilled, if need be, by every citizen, as much as the duty of 
voting and of paying taxes. Hence the problem before us is a 
double one. We have to inquire (i.) what the school can do 
by way of preparation for the soldiers career, regarded as a 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Cardiff Branch of the Teachers 
Guild. 


calling in life for the officers and men of our permanent army ; 
(ii.) whether the school can do aught to prepare the future 
citizen for the duty which may fall to his lot, of assisting his 
country in the hour of peril by giving himself to her service. 
We shall only discuss the first of these problems incidentally, 
UUCIInE mainly on the second. 

. Let us first see what has been done so far in earlier times of 
ace 

a. Cadet Corps.—Cadet corps were first set on foot forty years 
ago, and great hopes were entertained that they would prove 
the commencement of a splendid Volunteer force. Companies 
of boys were organized in most English towns, with real 
enthusiasm and energy ; but most of them were soon disbanded, 
because there was no steady controlling discipline to keep the boys 
atit. Hence the only places where cadet corps have flourished 
have been the secondary schools, and, chiefly, the public 
schools. And, further, it is only in the boarding schools, where 
the boys have no home ties, and where they want occupation 
for leisure hours, that the cadet corps has flourished ; I know of 
no school which is purely a day school where the cadet corps 
plan has taken root. And, again, most of these boarding 
schools are those called “ public schools," where there is also 
an Army class, preparing boys for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
and where many of the boys are related to officers of the Army 
or of Volunteer battalions. The moral of this story is clear. 
Cadet corps started with enthusiasm at a crisis of excitement 
will soon die out unless (i.) they are associated with the per- 
manent discipline and corporate life of a school, (ii.) the parents 
and friends of the cadets are interested in military concerns. 
And the corps is likely to do far better if the cadets themselves 
see that the work has a distinct relation to their future duties 
in life. A cadet who has learnt his drills is helped materially 
when he gets admitted to Sandhurst or Woolwich. 

b. These same public schools educate nearly all the boys 
who take up arms as a profession. I doubt whether there is an 
Army class in any of the great secondary day schools of our 
large towns, such as King Edward's High School in Birming- 
ham, or the Bradford, Leeds, and Manchester grammar schools. 
All the training in intelligence and industry, in mathematics, 
geography, science, which our officers secure up to the age of 
eighteen is got at these fifty odd schools, or at the cramming 
establishments to which some boys are sent when the public 
school fails to bring a candidate up to the mark. 

This is a very serious topic to handie at the present moment, 
for every one has come to recognize the necessity for highly 
trained intelligence in the leadership of soldiers ; and we may 
hope that our new Board of Education will be permitted to 
assist the War Office in considering this department of national 
defence. — 

c. Almost every secondary school conducts some kind of 
exercise in military drill. Boys are very commonly taught to 
march in step, to form fours, &c. : here and there—as notably 
under Mr. Gull at the Grocers' Company's School—the work 
is well done, and the boys become proud of their drill ; but 
commonly the reverse is the case. For in most schools there 
is no final end to be achieved ; marching and wheeling are not 
in themselves very cheerful occupations, and, unless the work is 
done with great skill, and done with a distinct, well understood 
purpose, it usually fails : neither boys nor masters like the task.* 

On the whole, the “drill” which is adopted in so many 
endowed schools, in compliance with the Commissioners’ 
Schemes, has failed in its object, and has done little or nothing 
to aid in the equipment of soldiers, or to interest young men in 
military affairs. 

The same may surely be said of drill lessons in the 
primary schools. These are conducted efficiently, for the 
teachers have almost always been members of training college 
Volunteer corps ; but, in the opinion of the present writer, the 
boys are not of the right age for military drill, and the little 
that they learn can be of very small service to those who in later 
years “take the Queen's shilling ” or join the police force. 

2. Foreign Countries.—Just a glance, before we proceed, at the 


* Some schools— such as the Cowper Street School in London— 
achieve better results, by adopting an ‘‘ intensive" plan: each company 
(comprising three or four forms) takes drills daily for three weeks 
once a year. During this time improvement is witnessed daily, just 
as with recruits when first taken to barracks, and the drills are 
dropped before the boys have lost their interest. 
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systems of foreign countries, to see whether they offer any 
useful analogies. We should naturally have expected Germany 
to show us the lead in this matter, for she has been a pioneer 
in army reform as well as in education ; but here, as in many 
other matters, Germany in military affairs is a despotism—it 1s 
an armed camp, a nation standing at attention ready to defend 
alike its eastern and its western flanks against foes which are a 
permanent menace. France is in the same condition: in spite 
of its republican government, it is still controlled in its military 
ideas by the traditions of Napoleon. It is only a country like 
Switzerland, really democratic in its sympathies and ideals, 
which can offer us useful comparison. When we find that the 
War Department in Switzerland has a close connexion with the 
schools, controlling the gymnastic exercises of 90 per cent. 
of the school-children, and organizing some five thousand* boys 
of the higher schools into cadet corps year by year, we might 
be tempted to argue that the evil spirit of “militarism” had 
infected. Swiss education. On the contrary, no nation is more 
peaceful in its policy : in no part of Europe has the unholy 
ambition for military glory less influence. And the reason is 
evident : this system brings military affairs in a familiar fashion 
before the nation at large, and prevents the establishment of a 
separate military caste. It is the social cleavage created by an 
isolated military clique or society which now, as always, threatens 
the peace of nations ; but, if you acquaint your ordinary civil 
middle-class population with the use of arms, you serve to pro- 
tect your country without fostering the military spirit. This has 
surely been the experience of nations in the past. Rome and Italy 
were free so long as the Roman was at the same time a citizen 
and a soldier ; Athens was free until the Athenians forsook the 
practice of arms for the babble of the assembly ; and English 
freedom will expire if English citizens are content only to vote 
and pay taxes, leaving the defence of our Empire to Goorkhas 
and Soudanese. I venture, then, to urge for comparison the 
methods of a peaceful nation like the Swiss, who are as democratic 
as ourselves, but who recognize better than we have done the 
obligations of the citizen to serve his country with his person as 
well as with his vote and his money. 

3. We now come to close quarters with the problem of the 
moment. The nation is really in earnest just now about 
national defence : can we take advantage of this awakened zeal 
to devise a plan which will not only succeed for a year or two 
while this fit of enthusiasm lasts, but which will abide as a 
permanent measure of defence ? 

Let us first inquire as to the age at which a boy should begin 
militaryexercises. I answer the question from my own experience 
quite emphatically, and say that the beginning of the period of 
puberty (fourteen to sixteen) is the earliest age at which to 
introduce the boy to these pursuits. During these years he 
begins to take a real interest in his own future career, his 
imagination and interests widen rapidly, and can be stirred to 
a genuine sentiment of patriotism—not a sentiment which he 
will talk about, but which he will feel all the more because he 
keeps it to himself. Again, his body and mind will both need 
and respond to vigorous mechanical discipline, such as you 
have no right to exercise at a younger age. This period of 
adolescence is the only time in life when a boy can fully learn 
those habits of corporate action, of obedience along with his 
comrades, and of authority over his comrades. All the world 
over you find that the spirit of disciplined enthusiastic com- 
radeship springs most vigorously from young men at schools 
and Universities before they have completed this period of life, 
before they have settled down to the steady, humdrum life of the 
fully developed adult. It is in these years— between fifteen and 
twenty-one—that you have the finest opportunity for sowing the 
seed of new movements. Preachers know this, and they seek 
their mission converts at this period. Revolutionaries like 
Garibaldi knew it too. 

It is for this reason that I regard military training as a 
matter of special interest to our secondary schools. Roughly 
speaking, the primary and higher-grade schools take charge of 
children whose school life ends before the fifteenth birthday, while 
the secondary school cares for those who remain at school up 
to the age of sixteen, eighteen, or nineteen. While, therefore, 
I should urge that the primary schools can do much to aid in 
national defence by caring for physical exercise, for gymnastics, 
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* A similar organization in England would give us over half-a-million 
efficient cadets. 


swimming, and school games, they cannot well go further. If 
the boys of the elementary schools are to be taken in hand, 
they must be secured after they have left school, and must be 
trained in their leisure time when they are set free from manual 
labour, from the warehouse, and the shop. 

Many schoolmasters will not be prepared to agree with this 
opinion off-hand. A great deal of squad drill is done with 
younger boys, and some will be found to argue that the boys 
like it and that they profit by having a continuous course year 
after year. If, then, while very young they can learn the 
elements of drill, they will be ready when fifteen years of age to 
advance more rapidly to rifle practice, to fatigue marches, and 
the rest. Without carrying the controversy further, I will leave 
the question to be determined by the experience of others, 
merely pointing out that I have tried experiments in this matter 
since 1885, and I find that the plans of the Swiss schools 
confirm the opinion here offered. Let it be borne in mind that 
drill when done properly is a severe restraint, and a trial to 
young boys. I do not, of course, refer to what is called 
* musical drill"—this is very different from proper military 
exercise, and is more allied to dancing and calisthenics than 
to military exercise: it is an amusement which pleases little 
boys and girls if it is not carried too far, and it gives even more 
pleasure to beholders when the performance is exhibited in 
public ; but it has nothing in common with the serious business 
which military men will require from us. 

Further reasons for seeking a recruiting ground in the 
secondary school are (i.) the older boys of a good school are 
already bound together by those ties of good comradeship 
which are as essential in a Volunteer company as in any other 
corporate society. And after they have left school these ties 
may, and should be, maintained— witness the formation of two 
companies of old boys at the Grocers’ Company's School 
recently. (ii.) The school is a place of discipline, and (assuming, 
of course, that one or more masters will take a share as honorary 
officers) effective results are easily secured. We noted above 
that the early efforts to form cadet corps in town failed precisely 
because of the lack of discipline.* 

4. Let us then turn our attention solely to the situation in 
secondary schools, and, in order to be very practical, let us 
consider the special situation in that large class of day schools 
called in Wales “intermediate” or “county” schools, and in 
England “ grammar" or “high” schools. We have in England 
and Wales more than fifty-five thousand boys over fourteen 
years of age, and of these half may be credited to the above 
schools. All these schools are under some kind of public 
authority, and, if required, their operations in this, as in other 
matters, can now, thanks to recent legislation, be directed on 
some systematic plan. 

We may assume that on the average these thousands of boys 
will be available for at least two years, and that nearly all the 
boys of proper age will be permitted by their parents to join a 
cadet corps, if the cost is not excessive. "There are, of course, a 
few parents who conscientiously object to military pursuits, and 
will refuse to allow their sons to wear a uniform. Some would 
probably refuse even if Government made the matter compulsory; 
and I am sure we ought to respect these conscientious objections. 
But these would only be in a small minority, and, if to these we 
add a few whose phys:que does not allow them to hold a rifle, 
we shall have some 9o per cent. of the older pupils in secondary 
schools who may be regarded as possible material for cadet 
training ; and, if the total for any one year be considered small, 
it must be remembered that every year new members will be 
enrolled in large numbers, and the older members will, if wise 
organization be adopted, remain enrolled as “old boys," and 
continue their training in the art of war. 

We have now to consider four points—a. What time during 
these two years can be allotted tothe work? b What money is 
needed, and from what sources can it be obtained? c. What 
branches of military exercise can be most appropriately 
selected? d. What form of corporate organization is best 
adapted to secure permanence and enthusiasm ? 


* I may here mention a point in school organization which arises out 
of the fact that younger boys cannot be eflectively introduced to military 
drill. I have found it convenient to divide my school into two oups, 
one for military drill, the other for singing. Whena boy's voice iin 
he ought not to be allowed to sing for three or four years ; so he leaves 
the singing classes and joins the drill class. 
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a. As to the time to be given up to these pursuits let me make 
one remark—We must not rob Peter to pay Paul. Our boys are 
not over-educated ; they have little time enough as it is to learn 
all that they are required to learn, either for culture or for their 
future career in life. Most of the time which we take from 
them for this purpose must be self-sacrifice on their part: it 
must involve the giving up of some leisure time, either in the 
holidays or out of lesson-hours. 

Most schools arrange already for one or two lessons in drill 
week by week ; if to these you add an afternoon every week for 
practice at the butts or for riding, and crown it all with a week 
or ten days in camp, you have an allotment of time which, I 
venture to think, would be sufficient to produce a respectable 
result after two years. The camp is an essential feature of the 
scheme, and days for camping must come out of the long 
summer holiday, which is already, in the opinion of many 
parents, longer than it should be. This sacrifice of holiday 
time will press more hardly upon the masters who act as cap- 
tains than upon the boys, but they will be content to find their 
reward in the results which they achieve. 

6. The schools can thus be expected to provide the time 
required; but with the money it is different. I know no 
school, rich or poor, in England or Wales, that would be 
justified in taking a penny of its funds away from the proper 
purposes of education in order to provide for national defence. 

In all the schools where cadet corps flourish at present the 
expense is largely borne by the parents ; the Government pro- 
vide carbines, ammunition, and various camp-fittings, but other 
expenses are met by subscriptions. And it must be borne 
in mind that many parents subscribe because their sons are 
intended for the Army, and practice in the cadet corps saves 
them trouble when they enter Sandhurst or Woolwich later on. 

Now the schools which we are considering belong to a dif- 
ferent category—if you like, a different social category. It is 
not our business in schools to consider social distinctions at 
all: our secondary schools are in the best sense of the word 
“public”; in grammar schools we have boys whose parents 
can only just manage to pay the fees, and some who cannot 
pav at all—the boys attend because they hold valuable scholar- 
ships; we have others who could, no doubt, pay the fee ten 
times over and never miss it ; the school as such recognizes no 
such differences. But, on the average, we cannot expect the 
parents of a grammar or intermediate school to subscribe in the 
way that is common in the large boarding schools. 

Hence we must look for aid mainly to two other sources— 
either to public subscriptions in the locality or to Government. I 
am inclined to think that a public subscription could very properly 
be solicited-in order to cover the initial expenses, but I am sure 
that it would not do to continue sending the hat round year by 
year. The large expenses must be borne by Government, and, 
if these are supplemented by an average subscription from the 
parents amounting to 5s. or 10s. per annum, that is all which 
we can fairly expect. We ought also to hope, I think, that the 
necessary expenditure, especially on uniforms, may be reduced 
from that which is usual in the great public schools. 

c. Assuming that the time and the money are forthcoming, 
what branch of military service should be selected as most 
suitable? A little inquiry will make it clear that it is 
impossible to produce any satisfactory result either as En- 
gineers or as Artillery ; indeed, I am told that some authorities 
are sceptical as to the possibility of any Volunteer force be- 
coming really effective in these difficult branches of the service,for 
they seem to require complete and life-long devotion both to 
the science and to the art of warfare in order to achieve success. 

But, however this may be, we have to regard the cadet corps 
simply as a foundation for more advanced training in later 
years ; and, from this point of view, ought we not rather to aim 
at introducing the cadet to several branches of military duty, 
especially to those which make a demand upon his intelligence 
as well as upon his power of mechanical obedience ? 

A schoolboy of good education cannot be trained exactly like 
a recruit for the Army, and it is surely possible to modify his 
course of training so as to give play to his intellectual powers. 
For example, I notice that an Artillery officer at Southampton 
has recently been working with a body of teachers* in military 
“reconnaissance,” and, from the printed record of their pro- 
ceedings, I should infer that this work—based partly on mathe- 


* « The Southampton Geographical Society Report for 1899. 


matics, partly on geography — would be a most admirable 
occupation for schoolboys, and might be taken as an excellent 
substitute for the futile studies which we sometimes undertake, 
under the name of geography, for public examinations. Now, 
if some interest of this kind be added on to (i.) elementary 
drill, (11.) trench work with the spade, (iii.) rifle practice (parti- 
cularly, by-the-by, in the hope of discovering and noting those 
who are really good shots), you have made a fair start. 

In some schools I think it might be possible to add another 
accomplishment—the art of riding. Some twenty or thirty 
lessons would be sufficient to enable a boy to keep his seat on a 
horse, and, like swimming and skating, it is an art that is never 
forgotten when once it has been properly learnt. No doubt, if 
a boy in later life needed to serve in the Yeomanry or Mounted 
Infantry, he would need to become far more proficient in horse 
manship, but with boys a start and a new interest are much ; we 
can certainly prophesy that a cadet corps would be much 
more popular with the cadets if every boy in his turn were 
given a chance of going out to a country farm to learn how to 
sit on horseback. It may well be that I am suggesting far 
more than can be attempted in the time, but I am assuming 
that it will pay better to give boys an introduction to several 
forms of exercise than to aim at special proficiency in only 
one or two ; and I am taking it for granted that the work 
done at school is only a foundation for more advanced efforts 
during the succeeding years when the cadet has become a 
Volunteer. In these matters I have compared the methods 
described in the regulations for cadets in the Swiss schools— 
thanks to papers supplied by the courtesy of the Director of 
Inquiries and Reports (Education Department)—and I have 
asked the opinion of gentlemen connected with the Volunteer 
movement. It is, of course, a matter for Army experts to 
decide what it will be most useful, from the military standpoint, 
for boys to learn ; but it is for us, speaking from our knowledge 
of boys’ powers and ways, to point out the directions in which 
success is most likely to be attained. 

Before leaving this topic, might I urge, in all seriousness, 
that the pursuit of these military subjects should be recognized 
by examining boards who issue leaving certificates to our 
pupils? These boards recognize arts like music, drawing, and 
carpentry ; why should they not give similar credit for element- 
ary proficiency in military arts? This procedure would tend to 
give more definiteness to the inspection, and would help to 
incorporate the work more fully in the whole programme of 
the school. A boy whose leaving certificate is endorsed with a 
high mark for shooting, for drill, or for * reconnaissance," will 
be much more likely to do himself credit in various careers in 
life than a boy who had failed to gain such a certificate. 

Finally, we have to inquire as to the best form of organization 
for companies created in secondary day schools. I wish to 
offer a strong opinion that some further provision is necessary, 
beyond the present regulations for cadet corps issued by the 
War Office, 1f these schools are to be used as nurseries for 
national defence. 

Let us notice that at the present moment large classes of 
society of this country have very little representation either in 
the Army or in the Volunteers. However unpleasant it is for 
us to discuss social distinctions, we cannot ignore them when 
dealing with a matter which is essentially connected with social 
good-fellowship. Suppose a bank clerk, or a young medical 
man, or a warehouse manager, on a small income, wishes to 
join a Volunteer regiment, how is he to fit in? He has not the 
means to become an officer, and he cannot join the privates. 
He has not the tastes and habits of a manual labourer, and, if he 
sought to join their company, both he and they would be un- 
comfortable. 

This accounts, surelv, for the fact that no cadet corps are 
to be found in our large English grammar schools ; for it is 
useless to found a cadet corps unless its members can look 
forward to continuing their training either in the Army or in 
the Volunteers. Now the Army is, on the whole, closed to 
poor men. | do not say this by way of complaint, but simply 
as stating a fact which must be taken into account in any pro- 
posals affecting the future of our bovs. If, then, the Volunteer 
force are so organized as to allow no place socially for the 
educated men of small means, it is clear that there will be 


. little use in organizing cadet corps in schools. 


Hence, | venture to urge that some Volunteer) organization 
needs to be created into which any old boys of our secondary 
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day schools, not only those of large means, but those of strait- 
ened means, can be drafted as soon as they leave school, con- 
sisting of companies or battalions in which the privates and 
some of the officers are also old boys of these schools, in 
which the esprit de corps of school life will continue to play an 
active part, and which will involve a far less expenditure of 
private income than is—very properly, no doubt—involved on 
becoming an officer in most Volunteer regiments. Such an 
organization would include many of the most energetic students 
in our University colleges, and it would meet the needs of many 
young professional men, as well as young men in business, who 
at present, as I have pointed out, are left out from causes for 
which no one is to blame, and which cannot be remedied by 
declaring that all men are equal. 

Now, it is not for me to judge how far it is possible, or advis- 
able, to devise such an organization, but there are some pre- 
cedents to guide us. The Volunteer corps in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities have been created from a body of 
young men imbued with a common corporate spirit, and it is 
possible to become a private in such a corps without any great 
demand upon the purse. It is the same, I suppose, with some 
of the Volunteer corps at the Inns of Court and elsewhere in 
London ; and, presumably, it is the same with the Yeomanry in 
country districts. It might, surely, be feasible to create some 
similar organization in towns where there are good secondary 
schools to supply a nucleus. 

In Wales this may, perhaps, be feasible sooner than in Eng- 
land, for the educational movement has linked itself most 
happily with national aspirations, and the completeness of our 
system of colleges filled with hopeful young men, backed up 
with cadets in the eighty county and intermediate schools, 
ought, surely, to afford us material for a small, but really useful 
and effective, addition to the Volunteer forces of the nation. 


CONSCRIPTION IN SCHOOLS.* 


HE demand for conscription in schools has not arisen in 
the schools themselves. Like the bishops, we prefer to 
keep the noiseless tenour of our way, unless we are spurred 
into some new path by strong public opinion. To the question: 
* Should it be compulsory for every boy to join his school 
corps ?" I have seen this highly characteristic answer given: 
“If the nation adopt a compulsory system, Yes ; otherwise, 
No.” Doubtless there are exceptions, but, for the most part, I 
think that answer represents the public-school attitude; we 
should not have raised the question ourselves. But other 
people have raised it for us. An enterprising provincial 
paper, the Birmingham Daily Mail, made a systematic at- 
tempt to draw some thirty headmasters on the subject. It 
sent round a circular asking, first, for particulars of the corps 
at their schools, and, secondly, “ Whether, in their opinion, it 
should be compulsory for every boy to join the corps.” The 
victims of this journalistic confessional were, on the whole, 
cautious in their answers, but the Mail was able fairly to sum 
them up with the headline: “ Headmasters practically favour 
compulsion.” It is true, of course, that this may be merely a 
pious opinion, and that the practical difficulties spoken of in 
some of the letters, such as the absence of a range, the tight- 
ness of the military stock, want of funds, obstinacy of parents, 
and the like, may prove almost insuperable ; still, it is clear 
that, if the public grow clamorous, the trained teacher of the 
future will have to include in his somewhat lengthy professional 
training a month or two at Chelsea Darracks and the Hythe 
School of Musketry. 

What is the argument, then, that is behind this demand for 
what at first sight appears to be technical instruction ? Our 
possession of what the foreign Press is pleased to call a 
“ mercenary army” has led us to regard the defence of the 
country as the duty of the various arms of the Service, the art 
of war as the property of a definite professional class. If this 
is the true view, then it is no more reasonable to demand that 
we should teach all our boys to drill and shoot than to expect 
us to ground them in the law of torts and the principle of a 
cantilever bridge. But, of course, the advocates of conscription 
would not admit that military training was technical training. 
They maintain that national defence is the duty of every 
citizen ; they remind us that Continental nations have already 


* A U.U. Essay. 


found it necessary to press all their able-bodied men into the 
service, and assure us that, if we want to avoid a similar fate, 
we must look to the training of the young. 

This line of argument derives a certain plausibility from a 
common view of the aim and object of public-school training. 
When candid friends remind me how old-fashioned our 
curricula are, how obsolete our methods, and how meagre our 
intellectual output when contrasted with the products of France 
and Germany, I am not unaccustomed to answer: * What you 
say may be true, and, if education were concerned with the 
intellect alone, your indictment might be heavy ; but we claim 
that we develop various moral qualities which are just as im- 
portant to a citizen of this Empire as high intellectual develop- 
ment. You must recollect that, besides a few clergymen and 
doctors and barristers, we are turning out a large number of 
tea-planters and cattle-ranchers and Cape Mounted Rifles and 
scallawags, and Heaven knows what besides, and we flatter 
ourselves that some of these people are a little the better for 
having been at a public school. The ingenious M. Desmoulins 
attributes the superiority of our race to its independence, its 
readiness to accept responsibility, its ability to extricate itself 
from difficulties, characteristics which the largely untrammelled 
life of English schoolboys develops, if it does not implant." 
“That unsolicited testimonial," I might say to my critic, “has 
strengthened some weak-kneed brethren, and we hope to go on 
turning out, not scholars, but good citizens." 

Now such a declaration of policy would gladden the heart of 
the conscriptionist. * Precisely,” he would cry ; “you wish to 
turn out good citizens ; every good citizen should know his 
drill and be able to shoot ; therefore vou should compel every 
boy to be a member of a school corps." 

I think, for the sake of clearing the discussion, I should do 
well to assume that by conscription in schools we mean com- 
pulsory membership of the corps ; not some of the compromises 
which I have heard suggested. We are concerned, not with 
* physical drill," which aims solely at bodily development, but 
with ability to form fours and hit a target at five hundred 
yards. Every boy will profit by gymnastic drill, particularly 
the awkward or sedentary boy who gains little from the ordi- 
nary games. 

Those people, then, who wish us to take this step in the 
direction of the old Persian ideal of education— "riding, shoot- 
ing, and speaking the truth”—hope, I believe, that in this 
way they will avert national conscription. They are aware of 
the serious difficulties which beset universal service, and they 
suggest that we should endeavour to do during a boy's school- 
time what France and Germany do in the two or three years 
after a boy has left school. There is in this suggestion some- 
thing of the commercial spirit, a suspicion of driving a good 
bargain and getting an improved article at the old price, which 
is not without a humorous side. But the conscriptionists are 
fortified, and not without reason, by the common view that the 
public school fits a boy not for the routine but for the emer- 
gencies of life. And in seeking to make this bargain they may 
fairly urge that they are not asking for the sacrifice of school- 
time or the creation of new machinery : they only ask that the 
time now given voluntarily out of school by some boys should 
be given compulsorily by all. One of the headmasters would 
be willing to adopt conscription “ provided the necessary time 
was not deducted from the boy’s intellectual training, which is 
already too short.’ On that score he—and the very few who 
might be filled with the same apprehension—may take courage. 
It has been found at most schools, I believe, that, after 
boys have passed the recruit stage, reasonable efficiency in 
drill may be maintained by a weekly performance lasting for 
one hour, and this hour, with a little addition for shooting, may 
fairly be taken from the time devoted to games, which is, per- 
haps, not “already too short.” 

But there are other objections which are more serious. 
There is first the question of expense. There is a tendency on 
the part of school bills to grow. Athletic expenditure is heavier 
than it used to be; boys are certainly not more economical in 
their own expenditure ; while, at the same time, the incomes of 
certain classes of society for which schools like Marlborough 
and Haileybury cater, notably of the clergy, are regrettably 
liable to diminish. It is, I suppose, a common thing for poor 
parents to make considerable sacrifices in order to send their 
boys to a public school, and I should be very unwilling.to add 
to their burden. 
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We should also have to take into consideration a parental 
objection of another kind. That there is a fighting strain in the 
nation facts have sufficiently shown, but still a fairly large 
number of people thank Providence that we are not a military 
people as others are. There exists a distrust of what I may call 
militarism, of the spirit that measures national greatness by 
success in arms, and leads to the social and political pre- 
dominance of a military caste. I do not say that so slight an 
innovation as military training in schools would foster this 
spirit to a dangerous extent, but I am sure that we should come 
across some parents who would think so. There are a good 
many business men, for example, who are not at all anxious 
that their boys should exchange the pen for the sword, and 
would be most unwilling that they should be compelled to 
undergo training at school which might divert their ambitions 
into so unprofitable a channel. 

We are suffering at present from a mixed attack of jingoism 
and panic. Our emotions are compounded of enthusiasm for 
the bravery of our troops and distrust of our military organization. 
But, before we commit ourselves to a new course of action, we 
must recollect that such a state of mind is only temporary, and 
that in proportion to the severity of our attack will be the 
violence of the reaction. The right use to make of strong 
popular emotion is to strengthen and facilitate voluntary effort, 
not to entangle ourselves in the meshes of a system of com- 
pulsion. 

_ But, further, I should join issue with the doctrine that every 
citizen should be trained to bear arms. The present age is 
increasingly an age of specialization—the days of the Jack-of- 
all-trades are done. War can no longer be taken up év rapépyo, 
as it could in a small Greek State; and even there Plato pre- 
ferred to entrust it to a special class. “In war," said the 
Corinthian envoy in Thucydides, “as in the arts, it is the latest 
improvements that win.” And I am inclined to parody him and 
say that nowadays it is specializing that wins. Of course the 
Boers are an example against me. But their circumstances are 
not parallel to those of an European Power. Their paucity of 
numbers compels them to put every available man in the fighting 
line. They possess the advantage of thorough familiarity with 
the country and the climate ; and they are engaged in a warfare 
for which their ordinary mode of life is an admirable training. 
We could never put our whole male population of military age 
into the field ; the difficulties of transport alone would be in- 
superable. For the strengthening of the national defence we 
must look to the better education and training of our officers 
and the maintenance of a higher standard of efficiency among 
those whose disposition and circumstances make them able and 
willing to bear arms without compulsion. With the first of 
these two expedients we are not now concerned, though I fancy 
any one who has had to do with an Army class will realize its 
great importance ; at present Sandhurst, at any rate, is not 
recruited from our ablest boys. 

What we have to consider, then, is whether the efficiency of 
our forces of all arms is likely to be promoted by conscription 
in Schools. For I imagine cadet corps are not regarded as 
ends in themselves, but as a means of fitting boys to become 
officers, and perhaps privates, either in the regular Army or in 
the Volunteers, when they leave school. It is, I suppose, true 
that many members of school corps doff their uniforms when 
they leave school with a sense of relief, and are careful to avoid 
volunteering for the future. Also a certain number of boys in- 
tended for the Army, imbued early with the professional con- 
.tempt for amateurs, hold aloof from what they regard as 
playing at soldiers. I do not think their abstention matters to 
any one but themselves. They may, perhaps, take a little 
longer learning their drill at Sandhurst, but the country is in no 
way the loser. But it remains that a large number of our 
officers, particularly Volunteer officers, begin their training in 
public schools, perhaps acquire there their taste for the Service. 
Should we increase that number by conscription? I think not. 
We do not get at present the boys devoid of military instincts ; 
and we do not want to get them. The State may be served in 
other ways than with the Lee-Enfield. One of the best features 
in the recent developments of public schools is the increasing 
effort to recognize and encourage individual tastes and inclina- 
tions. We do not force all boys through the same mill: we 
allow them to choose their lines of work, and even their 
methods of amusement. Hitherto we have followed the same 
course with our cadet corps, and I should be sorry to see it 


abandoned. On the whole we get the right boys; though minor 
influences—fashion, prejudice, house pressure— may affect the 
recruiting. 

If we used the press gang, we should enrol the slack class. 
I do not think we want them. They would not carry on their 
volunteering after leaving school, and they would by no means 
improve our corps while they were in them. It cannot fairly 
be urged that conscription would cure their slackness, for 
I have not observed that compulsion cures indolence else- 
where. They would merely add to their indolence slovenliness, 
and to slovenliness discontent. And, if they were not cured, 
they might exercise a disastrous influence on others of the rank 
and file. At present there is a good deal of keenness in school 
corps : there is a healthy rivalry between houses ; a desire to 
show up well at Aldershot ; and the invaluable feeling that you 
are doing something you are not obliged to do. The presence 
in the ranks of some superior persons, ready to insist, in season 
and out of season, that the whole thing was “beastly rot,” 
might go far to destroy this keenness. Zeal for volunteering 
might come to convey as serious a stigma as zeal for Latin 
prose, and when once that spirit had arisen the commanding 
officer would have his work cut out. 

And not only would evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners, but those boys who under our present conditions volunteer 
would show far less enthusiasm if they were conscribed. One 
volunteer was said, in the time of Nelson, to be worth three 
pressed men, and I can well believe it. We want to foster a 
taste for drill and shooting, and a willingness to take trouble, 
and perhaps responsibility, after leaving school. I can have no 
doubt that for this purpose the voluntary system is by far the 
better ; I have never found that the payment of income tax is 
accompanied by anything but reluctance, or produces any desire 
to repeat the action, while a subscription, if really voluntary 
and not extorted, will cause so warm a glow of conscious virtue 
as to render me an easier prey to the next harpy I meet. 
Lasting habits are those we are allowed to contract of our own 
free will : early school, I should fancy, has never made a single 
early riser, nor will conscription give you volunteers. There is 
not at present any likelihood that universal service will be 
adopted by the country at large ; if conscription in schools is 
intended to prepare the way for that larger measure, I should be 
inclined to oppose it. But, as things are, it seems more likely 
that its advocates hope that it will provide a useful recruiting 
ground for our existing forces ; for it is not argued, I believe, 
that the training of a cadet corps is in itself sufficient, or can 
turn out citizen-soldiers such as every man-at-arms should wish 
to be. My own view of a cadet corps is that its object is to 
accustom boys to the idea of voluntary effort for the defence of 
the country, and to arouse in them enough enthusiasm to 
induce them to continue making such éfforts after leaving 
school. 

Am I, then, in favour of maintaining the s/a/us guo? Prac- 
tically yes, but with this reservation. I should like to see more 
general and hearty support given to school corps by public- 
school masters. I do not suggest they should all enlist: that is 
almost unthinkable, and it might have a disastrous effect, for I 
have observed that at one school I know of recruits are apt to 
come scantily from the houses of men closely identified with 
the corps. But encouragement of a less exhausting kind might 
be given. I have known persons who regarded volunteering as 
an amiable weakness ; I have known others so rash as to scoff. 
I have done so often myself. But I should like to see it an 
established convention that to be a Volunteer is a creditable 
thing. Like all societies, we live by conventions, and ours are 
more enduring than most. We may believe that smoking would 
not do boys much harm, but we never say so. It might be 
similarly settled for practical use that a boy is to be congratu 
lated on becoming a member of the corps, and his way 
smoothed for the performance of his duties. I do not think 
moral support can go much further than this. We cannot use 
persuasion and pressure, because of the natural tendency there 
is in boys to jib when they fancy they are being driven. I be- 
lieve the phenomenon I spoke of just now, that officers some- 
times get few recruits from their own houses, may be explained 
by the fear felt by some boys that their fellows will explain 
their enrolment as an attempt to win the favour of their house- 
master. We must not attempt to force. enlistment.down the 
throats of boys ; but when they, have swallowed) it/we may 
endeavour to facilitate the process of digestion. M. 
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A WOMAN’S CAREER.* 


T was Victor Hugo who said that the nineteenth is the 
woman’s century. It 1s safe to prophesy that no century 
can ever dawn again when changes so momentous and far- 
reaching will take place in woman’s status. It is now thirty 
years since Miss Jex-Blake and her fellow-students were saluted 
with brick-bats by the undergraduates of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, simply because they were attending medical courses in 
that city. To-day there are eighty-five registered, qualified 
medical women at work in London, a hundred and ninety- 
eight young women studying medicine in the London School of 
Medicine for Women, and no one dreams of expressing astonish- 
ment. Now this great change in woman's status, and in the 
public mind with regard to that status, is due to Susan B. 
Anthony more than to any other individual worker. 

Her whole career has covered this wonderful advance in 
woman's position. Miss Anthony was a teacher for fifteen years 
of herlife. On August 3, 1855, a State Teachers’ Convention was 
held at Rochester. Five hundred were present, of whom two- 
thirds were women. The subject under discussion on August 4 
was why the teacher's profession is not as much respected as 
that of lawyer, doctor, or minister. Miss Anthony rose during 
the discussion, and said : “ Mr. President.” A bombshell could 
not have created greater commotion. It was the first time a 
woman's voice had been heard in a teachers! convention. When 
these estimable persons had recovered from the shock, the Presi- 
dent leant forward, and, with satirical politeness, inquired : 
“What will the lady have?" Miss Anthony signified that she 
wished to speak to the question. Whilst she remained standing 
the President inquired what was the pleasure of the Convention. 
It was moved by one man and seconded by another that she 
should be heard. Her heart beating a wild tatoo, Miss Anthony 
pointed out to the Convention that as long as society says woman 
has not enough brains to be a doctor, lawyer, minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man who condescends to teach 
admits tacitly, before all Israel and the sun, that he has nomore 
brains than a woman. She wanted to add that either women 
should be admitted to all the professions or excluded from 
teaching in order to raise its status; but her leys would not 
sustain her any longer, and she sank into her seat. 

Many of the women were horrified, and pronounced her 
speaking a disgraceful performance ; but a few were grateful, 
and thanked her for raising her voice. It is an ancient saying 
that “men do not gather figs of thistles and there were 
reasons why Susan Anthony had the courage to speak in the 
Teachers’ Convention. She came of an excellent Quaker 
family—a sect which has always recognized the spiritual and 
mental equality of woman. Her aunt, Hannah Hoxie, was a 
well known and able Quaker preacher, and Aunt Hannah's 
mother, Mrs. Lapham Anthony, was an elder of the meeting- 
house, and sat on a high seat ; and Susan Anthony had already 
spoken in public. She was a Daughter of Temperance, and, 
in this character, had addressed a temperance supper party 
at Canajoharie in 1849, carefully reading her remarks from 
manuscript. Canajoharie was well pleased with her effort, and 
declared she was the smartest woman who had ever been 
there. She was at that time the “schoolmarm.” In 1852 she 
had become a recognized worker in the temperance cause. 
The Sons of Temperance and the Daughters had in that year 
a family squabble as to whether the latter should address their 
united meetings. The Chairman laid down the law that the 
women were present, not to speak, but to learn ; whereupon 
several of the most capable at once seceded, and secured the 
Presbyterian church and —Miss Anthony always recognized the 
importance of the Press—the advocacy of an evening paper. 
Horace Greeley helped them, and a separate and very suc- 
cessful women's temperance convention was held, in which 
they fully maintained their right not only to liberty and happi- 
ness, but to public speech. 

Miss Anthony always had the warmest friend and supporter 
in her father, who very early had recognized her great ability, 
and constantly urged her to go on, and do more and better 
work. All her family, including her brothers, were on her 
side ; so that she had not the constant harass of opposing her 
nearest and dearest. Then there was her good old uncle, John 
MN OAM cle eae Re Rae OIN MM M ee 

* «The Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony." By Ida Husted 
Harper. (32s.; 2 vols. Fisher Unwin.) 


Read. America’s laws are based on the English common 
law—law which bears very hard on women. Accordingly, in 
the early days, America had the same bad laws regarding 
the property of married women and the custody of their 
children as England used to have prior to 1878. Uncle John 
saw their iniquity, and said: “ Some one ought to go around 
and set the people thinking about the laws, and it is Susan’s 
work to do this" Good old Uncle John! A backsliding 
Methodist parson at Canajoharie did not want a woman to 
address his flock in the chapel, and put the key in his saintly 
pocket. But a trustee spake unto him : * Keep that key if you 
dare! I guess Uncle Read and Uncle John Stafford and] 
have done enough to build and sustain that church to warrant 
us in having our say about it—full as much as you, sir!” And 
he had to give up the key, and the best folks from both sides of 
the river went to hear Susan speak on anti-slavery. At first 
temperance and anti-slavery were her only topics ; but gradually 
woman's social, economic, and political status has become Miss 
Anthony’s absorbing subject. She regards this as the first great 
reform of the century—the one on which all else turns—and has 
been known to say that all other reforms taken together do not 
balance it. 

In her anti-slavery campaigns she underwent a baptism of 
fire. We who now see the negro emancipated and a voter can 
have little idea of the rage and fury these ‘damned abolition- 
ists "—so they were styled—excited in Southern breasts. Miss 
Anthony's great characteristic is mental, moral, and physical 
courage. She would face any audience, endure hooting, 
pelting, mobbing, rowdyism, burning in effigy, and all the 
scurrlity of a rowdy Press without flinching, in order tha) 
the negro might have justice. She was led to believe that 
when the negro was enfranchised woman would be also. 
Alas! she had to endure a great betrayal and estrangement 
from some of her warmest friends, because, at the last, it was 
decided it was “the negro's hour,’ and woman must wait. 
Horace Greeley, Theodore Tilton, Garrison, Phillips, Curtis, 
Higginson, Douglass, Gerrit Smith all deserted the cause, and, 
from that time onwards, Miss Anthony fought solely for woman's 
emancipation—not alone, for there were still men who thought 
with her that it is the greatest question of the century. 

Miss Anthony's friendships have been a wonderful feature in 
her wonderful career. That with Mrs. Stanton is known world- 
wide ; indeed, they are an aged and feminine counterpart of 
Orestes and Pylades. There was a time when Mrs. Stanton was 
interested in women's rights,calling a convention on the subject at 
Seneca Falls in 1849, and Miss Anthony was not there. However, 
she has since more than atoned for the omission. When the 
devoted friends at last met, Mrs. Stanton did not ask Miss 
Anthony to dinner, although she asked numbers of others, an 
omission of which she has not heard the last. Miss Anthony 
friendships with men have also been remarkable. Few women 
have had more chances of matrimony ; men have courted her in 
their youth, and returned to the charge during their widower- 
hood ; but she has declined all offers save friendship. Some 
amusing letters are preserved for us in the bulky volumes of 
the life. Here is one from Theo. Tilton, written during the 
Civil War :— 


To Susan B. Anthony, Adjutant-General. 


Since of late you have been bold in expressing your opinion that 
the draft should be strenuously re-enforced, and that the broken ranks of 
our brave armies should be supplied with new men, it will serve to show 
you how great is the difference between those who say and those who 
do if I inform you—as in duty bound I do hereby —that I know a little 
lady only half your size who doubles your zeal in all these respects, 
and who, without waiting for your tardy example, presented, on Ner 
own account, to the Government on Thursday last a new man, weigh, 
ing nine pounds, to be enrolled among the infantry of the Unite 

tates. 


Miss Anthony was also a great friend of the Beecher house- 
hold, and preserves for us a letter from H. W. B. :— 


I cannot come to Syracuse . . . for I am a victim of ophthalmic 
catarrh, often called hay-fever or hay cold, which unfits me for pu 
serious duty save that of sneezing and crying. That which t^e 
prophet longed for—that his eyes might become a fountain of tears— 
I have, unlonged for, and I am persuaded that Jeremiah would never 
have asked for it a second time if he had but once tried it. 


Miss Anthony is a woman of wonderful energy and physique. 
Born in 1820, last year she gaily crossed the ocean to atten 
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the meetings of the Women’s International Congress. Before 
her public life began, and many a day since, she has cooked, 
washed, spun, gardened, and acted as sick nurse of her family. 
No woman has been more dutiful to her own. C. S. B. 


WHAT IS MUSIC? 
By C. F. ABbv WILLIAMS. 


(E hints have appeared of late in various quarters 
that the new Education Act will make the cachinr of 
* music? compulsory in secondary schools. The suggestion 
seems on the face of it too absurd to be seriously entertained : 
but, on the other hand, there are evidences that * music" is 
beginning to occupy the minds of headmasters more than 
formerly ; and it may be as well to inquire what is meant by 
the word. In the course of an excellent speech at the Head- 
masters' Conference, Mr. Lyttelton is reported to have said :— 
* It is slowly, dimly coming to be recognized, amid untold up- 
heavals of stupidity, that music may bea purifying and elevating 
influence in a school. So choirs are trained and concerts 
organized.” 
_ But there is music and music. The music that has an elevat- 
ing and purifying influence is the music of Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, 
or of our own Sterndale Bennett, Hubert Parry, Stanford, 
Lloyd, and many others, to say nothing of our old masters. To 
appreciate this kind of music requires some little (not much) 
education, and that education is best obtained by making boys 
take part in it, either as vocalists or instrumentalists. Experience 
shows that it is easy to kindle enthusiasm for, and a desire to 
overcome the difficulties of, the best works of art, and it depends 
entirely on the attitude of the school authorities whether the 
bulk of the school regard the performances as “a bore” or as an 
interesting occasion. “There is not one single subject," says 
Mr. Lyttelton, “in public-school training that affects the whole 
community so directly as music.” In another place he men- 
tions some of the results of a cultivation of music outside public 
schools in an improvement of manners and morals. He deplores 
the fact that most boys come from the preparatory schools un- 
prepared to benefit by the practice of standard works, owing to 
their not having been taught sight singing. This is very much 
to the point. If the limited time possible for the practice of 
" music" at a public school is to be given over to the teaching 
of voice production and sight singing, not only will the voices 
change before they can be used, but no time will be left for the 
far more important practice of classical works. But is not too 
much stress laid on the teaching of “sight singing”? It may 
be necessary in Board schools, where children are too young to 
profit by the art of music, and never can arrive at anything 
beyond the most elementary stage ; but in public schools, which 
profess to give a “liberal education,” surely it is a mistake to 
worry over the elements of music to the detriment of its really 
profitable branches. 

For experience show: that boys who are drilled to sing 
the music of the great composers soon pick up sufficient know- 
ledge of sight singing to be able to read the easier choruses of 
Handel or Mendelssohn with some approach to correctness. 
The elementary knowledge thus attained may be longer in the 
acquirement, and may not be so precise as that gained by dull, 
dry theoretical teaching of the scale ; but a far higher result has 
been obtained if the singers have learned to appreciate some 
one or more standard work during the process. And what has 


been said of vocal music applies with still greater force to the | 


practice of instrumental music, which is, of course, on a higher 
intellectual plane than vocal, and demands considerable 
executive skill, which has to be acquired by years of patient 
practice and self-discipline. 

But there is another aspect of “ music.” A fearful and horrible 
idea has been suggested that “ class singing” should be taught, 
each “class " or ‘ form” coming in turn under the choirmaster 
once or twice a week, to be taught voice production and 
singing Z4 unison—i.e., singing by ear. Now, where does 
“ music? come in in this scheme? How are the great works 
to be performed by boys who have only been taught to do what 
they naturally do—sing what they call "the tune" in unison? 
Why, the very essence of modern music, its most vital element, 
is its harmony. This is what distinguishes it from the earlier 
stages, from Gregorian music, from Hindoo music, from the un- 


tutored music of the peasant. It is well known that Western 
Europe very early broke away from the monotony of unison 
singing, and that, first in the church, and afterwards in popular 
music, when more than one voice was employed, the other 
voices endeavoured to sing in parts. 

It was England who took the lead in this development. The 
famous canon in six parts, “Sumer is icumen in,” by the Monk 
of Reading, is the earliest known example of part singing. 
Counterpoint (Ze., part singing) was first promoted in England 
under John of Dunstable and others. After the Reformation 
the hymns were sung in parts, while in Germany they were 
still sung in unison. The capacity to take a “part” in a 
madrigal with voice or instrument was the standard of a gentle- 
man’s education in the time of Elizabeth and James I. Are 
we fallen to such a low ebb that we are to use up the valuable 
time of boys in teaching them tosing in unison? They can do 
this already. Any popular hymn in chapel is roared out with 
much enthusiasm but little music. The teaching of voice pro- 
duction, if used only in conjunction with unison singing, may 
make the congregation able to produce a little more noise—7.e., 
it may show them how to use the muscles of their throats and 
lungs to better advantage—but it is a mere physical result after 
all. The roaring of hymns in unison is simply a pleasant way 
of giving vent to youthful spirits, and is on a par with the 
shouting of “hurrah” on any popular occasion. We doubt 
whether “class teaching” would cause unpopular tunes to be 
sung any more than they already are. The words are merely a 
vehicle for the tune, and a favourite tune gives opportunity for 
using the voice, as a race gives opportunity for using the legs. 
Is this what is meant by the teaching of “music”? If so, 
educated musicians will scarcely care to take posts as music- 
masters in schools; and it will be necessary to obtain the 
services of drill-sergeants who have had some special instruction 
in very elementary music. Sight-singing will, of course, be 
unnecessary ; fora "tune" is learned by an average boy after 
once or twice hearing it sung. If it is popular, he will roar it ; 
if not, he will merely hum it. 

Is it necessary that every boy, whether he has an ear or not, 
should learn music? Is it not degrading the art to place it on 
a level with physical drill? And will it not conduce to even 
greater contempt for works of high standard, which will be more 
than ever beyond the reach of the multitude? 

That such a thing should be proposed is undoubtedly a 
tribute to the universality and many-sidedness of the language 
called music. It can undoubtedly be used as a physical drill; 
it can also be used as an aid to religion ; it enters into every 
department of human life—into joy, sorrow, recreation, and it 
is also a high intellectual and spiritual exercise. In its last- 
mentioned aspect it can be, and is, practised and appreciated by 
many schoolboys, and it is for headmasters to decide in what 
form it is to be exercised in each individual public school. Dr. 
Wilson remarked on the boys who had no ear, but who were 
frequently the most enthusiastic songsters. "These have plenty 
of opportunities in chapel, where they are practically lost in the 
multitude who have an ear—and there are popular occasions 
when unison singing rightly takes place, in which they can join. 
To depreciate the value of unison singing, when spontaneous 
and suitable, is far from my purpose. But to exalt it into 
being a class subject to be seriously taught to all boys by an 
educated musician seems not only a very retrograde step, but an 
immense waste of time. Would not the time be far better 
spent in teaching every boy the use of the rifle? He would 
then, at anv rate, become of some use in his country's defence ; 
whereas the development of the power of shouting popular 
tunes, secular or sacred, in unison can be of no earthly value to 
himself or his country. 

It is said that many music masters at public schools are dis- 
satisfied with the present state of things. l venture to think 
that the dissatisfaction is largely caused by the persistent way 
in which the practice of the higher branches of music—the can- 
tata, the oratorio, the symphony, the quartet— is, in many places, 
treated with contempt or indifference, and every amusement is 
allowed to interfere with it. “ Popularity” being made the test 
of everything outside Latin, Greek, and mathematics, music has 
at present little chance of holding its own, and we must wait for 
further * upheavals" before we can expect the powers that be to 
recognize that an oratorio or a cantata, if given an opportunity 
of being fairly adequately performed, can beatleast.as ^ popular" 
as many things of far less value are supposed to be. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SALARIES IN GIRLS' HIGH SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—It is possible for well-meaning persons to do some- 
thing towards lowering the salaries of high school mistresses 
by dwelling on the fact that they know teachers, whom they 
consider efficient, who receive under /9o a year. They thus 
prepare the minds of those who intend to become high school 
mistresses to accept unnecessarily small salaries. I, therefore, 
wish to assure “ An Anxious Questioner " of my sincere belief 
that no really capable mistress, who has had a year or two’s 
experience, need take less than /go a year, even if her attain- 
ments allow her to teach only a junior form. I wish, however, 
to point out the risks that the high schools are running through 
the rate of salaries which at present obtains. I think that the 
ordinary small high school can afford to pay a mistress who 
has an Honours degree or its equivalent, and has proved her 
capacity asa eacher, from A110 to £130 a year. With the 
present average rate of fees and without endowment, I do not 
think it is possible for a small school to give more without at least 
under-paying the junior form mistresses. Does it seem to any 
reasonable person that this salary is sufficient to attract very 
capable women to the ranks of assistant-mistresses? I am 
quite sure that it is not, especially now that entrance to other 
professions and to business is becoming easier to women. 

Almost everybody speaks of the teachiny profession as over- 
crowded. So it is in one sense. If a post is advertised in the 
Journal of Education, there may be a hundred and fifty applica- 
tions. Half of these may be put in the waste-paper basket for 
bad writing, bad spelling, bad composition. Out of the re- 
mainder there may be two or three personally suitable, who 
really know the subjects they offer to teach, and have not 
failed in another school in the matter of discipline. In several 
years’ experience of choosing assistant-mistresses, I have 
found that, in less than 10 per cent. of the cases, I have had 
applications from two perfectly suitable candidates, and in a 
large percentage of the remainder there have been no suitable 
candidates at all. Possibly those who have charge of large 
and attractive schools may have a different tale to tell. It 
is on account of the smaller schools that I am expressing 
alarm. My experience teaches me that the number of really 
able and well educated women who now enter upon high-school 
teaching is extremely limited. The great number of unsuit- 
able persons who aspire to become high-school mistresses is in 
itself a danger ; for, through lack of the suitable, the unsuitable 
obtain employment, and, through them, high-school education 
becomes discredited. No University or training college can 
make a good high-school mistress out of a woman who has 
not good sense, sympathy, the speech and manners of good 
society, and self-respect. Women possessing these gifts are 
rarer than most people seem to think. They are wanted 
everywhere, and if we want our share in the high-school world, 
where they must be, moreover, adorned with learning and 
pedagogic skill, we must pay for them. I think that no more 
important problem claims the consideration of those who 
organize girls’ education than how to raise salaries to such a 
figure as will make the teaching profession attractive to large 
numbers of really able women.—I am, yours truly, 

H. M. 


SCHOOLS IN IRISH-SPEAKING DISTRICTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


S1r,—Allow me to thank your Irish correspondent for the courteous 
nature of his reply in your May number to my previous letter. In one 
important point, however, I understand his information to be incorrect. 
I have made inquiries as to the practice in Wales : two clergymen from 
Welsh-speaking districts tell me that no school, so far as they know, ín 
their parts uses Welsh as the medium of instruction ; and the official in- 
formation sent me from the Education Office is that the practice as to 
the use of Welsh as the medium of instruction is very varied. Dr. 
Hyde, in his letter last month, changes a remark of mine which obviously 
is special to the question in hand into a general educational opinion ; 
and, further, misinterprets utterly my reference to Switzerland, a refer- 
ence which had nothing whatever to do with the absolute value of Irish. 
To expand this part of my letter would, however, be useless ; the matter 
of real importance is, wbat is the best system of education to adopt in 


the Irish-speaking parts of Ireland? Dr. Hyde's remark, that, if the 
Gaelic League saw that the result of its efforts would be to cut the people 
off from all English literature and to ruin their knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, it would insist on teaching the people English, for it 
thoroughly recognizes that to know English, and to know it well, is an 
absolute necessity, brings all parties within sight of one another. 
Surely Dr. Hyde will admit that children who talk Irish at home and 
then go to school and receive their instruction in all subjects through 
the medium of Irish, learning English only as a foreign language for, 
say, one hour a day till they are about fourteen years of age, when they 
will be leaving school, can never ‘‘ know English well,” and ** will be 
cut off from all English literature." Proof of this is given by the know- 
ledge of a foreign language thus obtained in any country, by a child 
belore it is fourteen years of age. On the other hand, all teachers know 
the great assistance it is, in teaching a class, say French in French, to 
be able to explain a difficulty in the child's native tongue, and doubtless 
in Irish-speaking districts a knowledge of Irish would be very useful to 
the teacher. My own view is that teachers in those parts of Ireland 
should be well acquainted with the colloquial Irish dialect and be 
thoroughly able to add necessary explanations in Irish, but that the 
general instruction should be given in English, so that the pupil's 
chance of knowing English and so becoming a citizen of the world 
may bea real chance. In the upper classes (though a specialist like 
Mr. Atkinson gives an emphatic ** No"), it seemsadvisable that correct 
Irish should be a special optional subject. — I am, yours, &c., 
College Square, Belfast, June 18, 1900. C. SHELDON. 


AMERICAN WOMEN TEACHERS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—It was a surprise to me to learn the other day to what an 
extent American women teachers are employed in girls’ high schools 
in South Africa. I daresay you know all about it, but the information 
was new to me and set me thinking, not altogether pleasantly. I was 
told of one girls’ college where a hundred American women are at 
work. They are nearly all trained, I was told, at Mount Holyoke, 
Mass. More than this ; colonial women in South Africa have begun to 
go to Mount Holyoke to be trained. 

This is the kind of influence that weakens the bond with the mother 
country, and we ought to do our best to prevent it. I remember going 
to Mount Holyoke some years ago. I saw nothing that we could not 
easily match here. The training there is cheap, and the hour a day of 
domestic service which each student renders cheapens it still further. 
This has been a ditticulty with our middle-class girls, but. now that their 
brothers are peeling potatoes in Yeomanry kitchens, perhaps there vill 
be a change of sentiment. 

Anyhow, here is a problem to think over. To adopt the language of 
commercialism, we are being beaten in an open market by another 
country, which manages somehow to produce better goods than our- 
selves.— Y ours very truly, I. SPENCER CURWEN. 


A BURNING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Many secondary-school mistresses would, I feel sure, gladly 
solve the problem: ** How are they to support themselves when they 
are no longer equal to their duties? "* by undertaking other work which 
involved less strain, and in which their powers and experience might 
still do good service. Well-educated, responsible women of forty-five 
and upwards, in average health, must surely have a use and value to 
society. For them the question is: *'In what direction can they 
utilize their powers to gain a livelihood?” Has a satisfactory answer 
yet been found ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Leicester. ANOTHER ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Some few months ago we announced with considerable jubilation 4 
victory—the Commission on Secondary Education had reported 10 
favour of professional training for teachers in secondary schools. "© 
have now to announce a reverse—secondary teachers have taken 
counsel together and declared against the proposed innovation. 1h€ 
moving spirits in the retrograde movement are the members of the 
Society for the Study of Questions of Secondary Instruction, a society 
which has been in existence for. more, than twenty years, and w ich has 
been recently described by M. Gabriel Compayré (a former President) 
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as ‘“‘ an unofficial association, a kind of independent council of secondary 
instruction, which discusses and sometimes criticizes the official decisions 
of the Conseil Supérieur, and in whose bulletin is to be found the freest 
expression of the real opinions and plans for reform of teachers in 
secondary schools.” Many of the suggestions of M. Ribot’s Commis- 
sion have been roughly handled by this Society, but none more so than 
the suggestions as to training and pedagogic diplomas. The views of 
the Society, which will be interesting alike to the converted and the 
unconverted, are sufficiently indicated in the following resolutions, all 
passed unanimously :—(1) ** From the point of view of the management 
of the class, as well as of the influence of the master upon the pupils, 
the essential qualities of the good teacher are formed by a combination 
of natural gifts that theoretical instruction can neither supply nor 
supplement." (2) ‘‘No theoretical instruction in general pedagogy 
(psychology of the child, history of education, methods, &c.) should be 
made obligatory.” (3) '* While recognizing the value of a special ped- 
agogic preparation in connexion with the various subjects of instruction, 
the Society is of opinion that such preparation should only be entrusted 
to teachers who have had a long experience in secondary education." 
(4) '* That, while it is of the first importance to maintain a high degree 
of literary and scientific culture in the agrégation, it will also be of 
obvious utility to introduce into the examinations a certain number of 
purely professional tests." 

These four resolutions, taken together, do not, indeed, amount to 
anything like an unqualified opposition to the principle this /ourna/ 
holds so dear ; but the first reveals an almost contemptuous disbelief in 
the value of *general pedagogic training," as it is called, and the 
second an almost angry impatience at the mere suggestion of compulsion, 
and in the face of such heresy as that the mild orthodoxy of the third 
and fourth counts for little. From the arguments—old and new— 
advanced in support of these views we cull the following specimens :— 
One speaker delivered himself thus: '' The so-called disciplinary 
pedagogy, which consists in teaching the future teacher how he is to 
conduct his class, and how he is to treat his pupils in such and such 
circumstances, is absolutely futile. This is only to be learnt by taking a 
class, for each child has his own peculiar psychology which can only be 
understood by teaching him, and which cannot be taught by theoretical 
lectures." Another speaker pointed out that to train all teachers alike 
in this respect would tend to destroy ‘‘ the disciplinary autonomy of the 
individual establishment "—one of the chief glories of the French system. 
Another, while admitting the possible interest of courses of lectures on 
the history of education, doubted their utility for intending teachers : 
** On ne peut enseigner à faire une classe," was his way of clinching the 
matter. In opposition to the proposed pedagogic diploma for second- 
ary teachers, it was urged that no really satisfactory results had as yet 
followed from the establishment of the diploma for primary teachers, 
very many of whom, though possessing the diploma, had been found to 
be absolutely ignorant of the elements of applied pedagogy. A warning 
note was also sounded against ** the falsity and danger of systems whose 
least defect is to simplify difficulties and to apply the same rules to 
different cases." It was, indeed, allowed that there might be occasions 
when a knowledge of psychological pedagogy would be of value to 
the yide: teacher, but it was very generally agreed that, in the 
case of the student, there was a great risk that instruction in such a 
subject would amount to little more than ** another set of formulas im- 
ibd understood and often misapplied because not supported and 
rectified by personal experience." On the whole, however, there is 
a little leaven in the lump, and we may trust to it to work in due time. 
English secondary (male) teachers, if they could be polled, would 
probably be even more uncompromising ; and yet training is gaining 
ground, both in theory and in practice, every day. 

It will be welcome news to not a few teachers of French that a 
Government Commission, with M. Gaston Paris for its President, is 
engaged in examining the anomalies of French grammar, with a view 
to reporting upon the possibility of introducing some simplification into 
the teaching of that subject in the primary and secondary schools. By 
way of stimulus to the Commission, the educational press has been 
lately calling attention to some of the most obvious desiderata. We 
subjoin a short selection from the list : All plurals, including those of 
proper and foreign nouns, to end in s ; vingt and cent to take s when- 
ever multiplied ; one noun one gender; one rule for concord of nu, 
demi, feu, y compris, tout, &c. ; uniformity of conjugation for appeler, 
modeler, jeter, acheter, Xc. ; invariability of past participle with avoir ; 
more uniformity in the use of capitals, hyphens, accents, and elision. 
There are those who are urging also that any reform of the grammar 
should be accompanied by a reform of the orthography; but there 
seem no signs that that will be the case. We shall await with much 
Interest the report of the Commission, and the subsequent action of the 
Government, though our hopes have been raised too often before for us 
to be at all sanguine of relief. 

We have also to announce the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mission of even greater importance—a Commission of Hygiene for 
State Secondary Schools. All /ycées in the Department of the Seine 
are in future to undergo hygienic inspection at least once a year—a 
provision of such wisdom that we fail to understand why provincial 
lycées are excluded. 


At the time of the publication of the reports of M. Ribot's Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education, it was thought that the /acca/auréat was 
as good as dead. But, contrary to expectation, the parliamentary 
debates that were to kill it have given it a new lease of life, and experts 
are now of opinion that it is safe. Three main proposals have been 
made with regard to it : (1) That it be replaced (a) in the State schools 
by a certificate of studies delivered by the staff of the establishment to 
which the candidate belongs, sitting under the presidency of a 
University professor; and (4) in the private schools by an external 
examination, conducted by a body of examiners appointed by the 
State. (2) That it be modified as follows :--(a) The livret scolaire 
(scholar's log-book) to carry marks in the examination; (^) the 
examiners to include teachers actually engaged in secondary schools ; 
(c) the number of centres of examination to be largely increased. 
(3) That it be conducted by University professors, assisted by secondary 
teachers (the latter not to form a majority and not to examine their own 
pupils), and that the programmes and methods of examination be 
determined by the Minister of Education in consultation with the 
Conseil. Supérieur. " 

This last proposal, warmly supported in the Senate by the Minister, 
finds most favour, and is now awaiting discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In the meantime, one or two points in the ministerial 
defence of the general situation may be noted. Dealing, in a re- 
markable speech in the Senate, with the so-called crise univer- 
sitaire, the existence of which he did not deny, M. Leygues 
urged that its seriousness had been ridiculously exaggerated, pointing 
out that something of the sort is existing to-day in every civilized 
country in the world, and supporting his contention with chapter and 
verse. As for England, he said, it was well known, and, if proof were 
needed, it could be found in M. Max Leclerc’s recent book, that 
secondary education had long been ina pitiable state, and that, in spite of 
the nine volumes of the last Royal Commission, it still presented many 
an unsolved problem. Everywhere, in fact, in the world, said the 
Minister, thinking men are asking themselves this question : ** What is 
the best and quickest way of forming the man of culture and the man 
of action—of ensuring, on the one hand, an intellectual ¢/z¢e (a para- 
mount need in any self-governing democracy), and, on the other, a 
supply of enterprising, practical men of sound knowledge and strong 
character, fitted to be leaders in industry, commerce, and agriculture, 
both at home and in the colonies, and to take a full share in the 
guidance of the destinies of the nation ? " 

That France has not yet solved this problem satisfactorily all French- 
men admit. But the mere abolition of the dacca/auréat—as some 
foolish reformers have supposed—will not solve it. Reform must go 
deeper and deal with causes, not results. The State secondary schools, 
the Minister himself tells us, must be reorganized from top to bottom— 
buildings, staff, and programmes,—and in such reorganization, though 
the ancient humanities cannot be ignored, the modern humanities, 
especially living languages and science, must be given a forefront 
place. 


GERMANY. 


It has occurred to the editor of the Deutsche Schule that, since 
Germany is already living in the twentieth century, it might not be 
altogether without interest to attempt to formulate the school programme 
of the new age. To this end a number of writers have been asked to 
supply contributions, and four of these papers have already appeared. 

Dr. Bosse opens the ball with a cautious step; he is disposed to 
regard as remote the prospect of any rapid change. There are so many 
divergent views upon fundamental principles that it is far too early to 
hope that any programme, however good, is at all likely to meet with 
general acceptance. A general school law is, in his opinion, not yet 
possible in Prussia, and perhaps not desirable, and piecemeal legislation, 
which averts the postponement of all action by reason of the rejection 
of a comprehensive measure on some one point of party differences, is 
the most satisfactory course. And, again, while there are many matters 
which legislation can and must determine (e.g., the regulation of the 
duties of school maintenance or the distribution of the functions of 
management between the State, Church, Local Authority, and parent), 
there are others equally important which no school law can ever 
produce, and which concern the inner life of the school. In this con- 
nexion he makes the admission, significant in a former Minister of 
Education, that the greatest danger lies in over-regulation. Less 
administrative control and more freedom for the teacher is his main 
positive proposition. 

Herein he has the hearty support both of Prof. Rein and of Prof. 
Paulsen, who has lately celebrated the completion of his twenty-fifth 
year of service as teacher in the University of Berlin—‘‘ Gebt. Freiheit," 
says Prof. Rein—and both he and Paulsen think that it is well to begin 
at the heart of things and free the Unterrichts-ministerium from its 
appenage, the administration of ecclesiastical affairs. Paulsen, how- 
ever, would lay other fetters on the Education Office. He desires to 
see a Consultative Committee formed—a ZarrdesscAu/erat —composed of 
direct representatives of all classes of teachers and \of school administra- 
tive authorities. Some time ago Prof. Baumann, of Gottingen, made a 
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similar proposal, and attributed to the absence of such a council the fact 
that in educational matters Prussia was still acting upon principles that 
were accepted in the years before 1848. 

The contributions of the two professors set forth their views of the 
proper hierarchy of schools that should obtain in Germany. They are 
practically of the same opinion, and that is one which will be familiar to 
all readers of Prof. Rein’s works. Put shortly it is as follows:—A 
universal elementary school for all classes for the first three or four 
years of school life; then a triple division into: (1) the primary school, 
for those who will hereafter belong to the wage-earning class, up to four- 
teen years of age ; (2) the Realschule, with a six years’ course, for the 
lower middle classes, up to sixteen ; (3) the three types of nine-class 
schools, up to the age of nineteen. 

But the preparation for life of no class is to be considered as com- 
pleted by passing ee one or other of these types of schools, which 
are all of them places of education. Paulsen considers that the greatest 
defect in German educational systems at the present time is the lack of 
provision of places of industrial training for boys and girls who leave 
the primary school at fourteen, and he holds that the national welfare 
demands that subsequent attendance at a continuation or trades’ school 
should be the recognized rule, and, if necessary, made compulsory by 
legislation. The complement of the Aea/schule is the intermediate 
technical school, and of the nine-class schools the various kinds of 
Hochschulen. (Universities, technical colleges, academies of art and 
music, schools of mines, forestry, &c.). The impression derived 
from reading these papers is that these divisions are to be rigid and 
fixed for all time ; and there appears to be no sympathy with the view 
that would estimate the value of such schemes as proportionate to the 
ease with wbich they might be neglected or altered to suite the needs of 
any particular case. 

There is one minor point of difference in the views of the professors 
as regards the training of teachers. Rein desires more liberal 
education for the primary teacher, and more professional knowledge for 
the secondary. To this end he urges the creation of chairs of pedagogy 
at the Universities. Paulsen seems to dissent from this—he approves 
the present system of Gymmasial-seminars, though he condemns the 
imposition (for purely administrative reasons) of a Probejahr, in 
addition to the .Sewinarjahr. Even amid those who are at present 
charged with the duty of training secondary teachers, there is consider- 
able divergence of opinion, and many may still be found who doubt the 
efficacy of a purely formal study of pedagogical principles. 

The fourth paper in this series of essays is from the pen of the 
President of the German N.U. T. (Deutscher Lehrerverein). It is a 
plea for the universal elementary school, or rather for the abolition of 
the Vorschulen, which he justly criticizes as caste-schools. But is it 
true that these three years of early common instruction will solve the 
problem of the relation of the classes? In answer to the arguments 
of contamination, he asks if the standard of morality is lower in 
Bavaria, where the universal elementary school is the rule, than in 
Prussia, where the Vorschule flourishes; and his opponents might 
retort with a similar rhetorical question—‘ Has the result been in 
Bavaria to remove all elements of discord between the masses and the 
classes, or does that State enjoy a greater measure of unity than the other 
States of the Empire ?" 

The coming school reform, which was hailed in some quarters with 
shouts of joy, and which was expected to complete the work contem- 
plated, but left undone, in 1890, has fizzled out in a conference, lasting 
three days, and occupied with matters of detail rather than of 
broad principles. The chief question discussed was that of the equality 
of privileges to all class schools, and this fact probably explains the 
comparatively large representation given to the technical colleges. It 
is said that the proposal would have been carried with absolute unan- 
imity, if Profs. Mommsen, Diels, and Dittheg, had not insisted on a 
fully classical Gymnasium training for a judicial career and for the 
positions in the higher Civil Service. However, the resolution pro- 
posing equality was carried, and it may be added that it is but a short 
time s'nce the Prussian Government agreed to admit the Aea/zyzi- 
nastal-abiturtenten to the study of law. 

The next subject of discussion was the Reformschule ; and, though it 
was decided that it was not advisable to introduce this system generally, 
the Government were urged to continue their present policy, and intro- 
duce this type of school whenever opportunity offered. That the 
resolution was couched in terms so favourable to the new schools 
is ascribed to the warm advocacy of the two representatives of military 
training. At the same time there was an energetic protest against any 
further reduction of the amount of time devoted to Greek ; while 
others urged that the importance of English in modern life made 
it desirable that it should form a regular part of the Gymnastum 
curriculum. 

Though a memorandum from the Verein für Frauenstudium was 
presented to the Conference, urging the creation of JAidchenrealschulen, 
with the same curriculum, the same text-books, the same methods of 
instruction as those for boys, the question of girls’ education does not 
seem to have found a place even among the miscellaneous topics of the 
last day's discussion. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EpwARD ARNOLD.—The Story of the West Country. Price 1s. 6d.— The Mother 
Tongue, Book 1.: Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and riting English. By 
Sarah Louise Arnold and George Lyman Kittredge.—The Mother Tongue, 
Book II.: An Elementary English Gramar: By George Lyman Kittredge 
and Sarah Louise Arnold.—The Laureate Poetry Books, I. to IX. Price 2d. 


each. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.—Bacon’s Excelsior Photo-Relievo Drawing-Cards : Twenty- 
four Designs on Stout Cards, 10 by g inches. Price ss. 6d. per set. —Excelsior 
Graduated Drawing Charts, Soft Grey Line Series. 6 sets of 24 sheets each, on 

per, 5s. 6d. ; on cloth, ros. 6d. Coloured sets, 2s. each set extra.—Familiar 
olk Series Charts: The Costermonger. Price 2s. 6d.—Common Object Books. 
4 books, 2d. each. 

Deicuton Bart & Co.—An Element 
By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R.S. 
Price 8s. 

GrorGce Bett & Sons.—Essays and Essay-Writing for Public Examinations. By 
By A. W. Ready, B.A. 

AnaM & CHaRLES BLAcK.—' The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. G. McKinlay, B.A. Price 1s. net. 
—Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introduction and Notes by 
H. W. Ord, B.A. Price 1s. 6d.--Marmion. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. Price ts. net.— 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. Price 1s. net. — The Talisman: a Tale 
of the Crusaders. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introduction and Notes by W. 
Melven, M.A. Price is. 6d. 

WiriiAM Biackwoop & Sons.—Goldsmith; Traveller, Deserted Village, and 
Other Poems. By J. H. Lobban, M.A. Price 1s. 6d.—Macaulay: Life of 
Johnson. By D. Nichol Smith, M.A, Price 2s. 6d.—Blackwoods’ Simplex 
Civil Service Copy-Books, No. r1. Price 2d.—Blackwoods’ Universal Writing- 
Books, No. 1 and No 2. Price ad. each. 

THoMAs BunktEItG;H.—Rohin Hood: a Romance of the English Forest. By 
A. Alexander, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by T. W. Holgate. Price 6s. 
CassELL & Co.—Alfred : the Model of English Kings. By Philip Gibbs. Price ad. 

—The New Penny Magazine, Illustrated. Vol. VI. Price 2s. 6d. 

W. & R. CnuaMnpERs.— The Reign of Queen Victoria. Price rs. 6d.—Greater 
Britain: Its Rise and Growth. With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. Price 
1s. 6d.—Chambers's Twentieth Century Readers. First Primer, price 3d. ; 


Second Primer, price 4d. 
CLARENDON Press.—Essays of John Dryden. Selected and Edited by W. P. Ker, 
German Reformation. By Thomas M. 


M.A. Vol. I. and Vol. II. Price ros. 

T. & S. Ciank.—Luther and the 
Lindsay, D.D. Price 3s.—Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A. 
Oxon. Price 3s. 

W. B. Crive.—'' The Organized Science Series." 
Elementary Stage of the Science and Art Department. 
Lyster, B.Sc. Lond. Price 2s.—'' The University Tutorial Series." 


Charon and Timon. Edited by T. R. Mills, M.A. Oxon. Price 3s. 6d. 
. Shoosmith, 


Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound. 
econd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


First Stage Hygiene, for the 
y Robert A. 
Lucian : 


A. S. Dawson.—Geography through Object Lessons. By F. 
ph-Da B.Sc, Lond. Part I. With Outline Illustrations by the Author. 
rice 


A Comedy.Ballet. By 


J. M. Dext & Co.—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


J. B. Poquelin Molière. With Notes by Frederic Spencer. 
net. 
DuckwoRTH & Co.—A Glossary of Botanic Terms, with their Derivation and 


Accent. By Benjamin Daydon Jackson. Price 6s. net.—Agricultural Botany, 
Theoretical and Practical. By John Percival, M.A. Cantab., F.L.S. Price 
75. 6d. net. 


EpucaTionat SuPPLv ASSOCIATION.—The Crown Copy Books, Nos. 1-12 


Price 2d. eacn. 

Henry F&owpbr.—A History of Bradfield College. By Old Bradfield Boys. 
Edited by Arthur F. Leach. With Illustrations. Price ros. 6d. net. 

Grant & Co.—The School Board Chronicle Edition and Manual of the Code for 
Day Schools, 1099-1gor. Edited by Herbert Cornish. Price rs. 

Harper & BrotHer.—Love and Mr. Lewisham. A Story of a Very Young Couple. 
Bv H. G. Wells. Price 6s. 

P. S. King & Son.—The School and Society. Being Three Lectures by John 
Dewey. Price 3s. (postpaid). 

Tuomas Lauxig.—Laurie's Scientific, Technical, and Art Apparatus, Models, and 
Diagrams. 

MacMiLLAN & Co.—A Short Historyof the United States, for School Use. By 
Edward Channing. With Maps and Illustrations. Price 6s.—Much Ado about 
Nothing. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by C. H. Herford. Price 2s. 
—The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by C. H. 
Herford. Price rs.— Poems: In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, Enoch Arden, &c. 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson. With 16 Illustrations. Price 2s.—St. Nicholas, 
conducted by Mary Rapes Dodge. une, 1900. Vol. XXVII. No. 8. 
Price 1s.—The Care of the Child in Health. By Nathan Oppenheim. Price 5s. 
—The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A. Price 7s. 6d. 

E. MaáRLboROUGH & Co.—Norwegian Self-Taught, with Phonetic Pronunciation. 
By C. T. Ghimm, F.R.S. Price 2s. 

ANDREW MELkosE.— Field. Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.: a Biographical Sketch. By Horace G. Groser. Third Edition. 
Price 1s. net.—Sports for Boys. By Howard Spicer and others. With numerous 
Illustrations. Price 1s. net. —General Hector A. Macdonald: Biographical 
Sketch. By David Campbell. Price 1s. net, —Famous Fighting Regiments. 
By George Hood. Price 1s. net. 

MetuHuen & Co.—The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M.A. Price 2s. 6d.— The Matabele Campaign, 1396. Being a Narrative of the 
Campaign in oppene the Native Pining in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 


By Colonel R. S. S. Baden-Powell, 13th Hussars. Illustrated by the Author. 
Price 6s.— The Despatch Rider. By Ernest Glanville. Price 6s.—A Son of the 
State. By W. Pett Ridge. Price 3s. 6d. 


THomas Murgy.—Analysis of English History. A Text-Book for Colleges and 
Schools. By M. C. Pearce and Dr. S. Hague, LL.B. Revised by W. F. 
Baugust. Improved «Ninety-fifth) Edition. Price 1s. 6d.— Mineralogy. By 
Frank Rutley, F.G.S. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Corrected. Price zs. 

GEORGE PHiLir & Son.—Alexander's Series of ** Musical Drills." The Games 
Drill for Boys and Girls, with Musical and Vocal Accompaniment. By 
A. Alexander, F.R.G.S. 

Sır Isaac Pirman & Sons.—Pitman’s Commercial Copy and Exercise Book, 


No. 2. Price 6d.—''Pitman's Commercial Series.” Exercise Rook of 
me Commercial Forms. Price 6d.—Domestic Copy Book for Girls. 
rice 3d. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons.—The Divine Pedigree of Mans or The Testimony of 
Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God... Bv. Thomson Jay 
Hndson, LL.D. Price 6s 
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Revicious TRACT Socigty.—Present Day Papers on Romanism. The Reforma- 
tion in England: its Sources, its Progress, and its Results. By the Rev. 


T. W. Drury, M.A. No. 2. 

SEgLEv & Co.—General John Jacob. By Alexander Innes Shand. With many 
Illustrations. Price 16s. 

Sunpvay Scuoor Union.—Little Wheel, or Glimpses of Child Life in an Indian 
Home. By M N. Tuck. Price 6d.—Eleanor's Hero. By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. ith Illustrations by J. Barnard Davis. 

Warp, Lock, & Co.—The Beachcombers, or Slave-trading under the Union Jack. 
By Gilbert Bishop. Illustrated by Hume Nisbet. Price 1s. 6d. — Essays, His- 
torical and Literary. By Lord Macaulay. With a Biographical Introduction. 
Illustrated from Portraits. 

WHITTAKER & Co.—Ein Opfer des Berufs und Mein Onkel aus Pommer. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises in Retranslation, and Vocabulary, 
by R. C. Perry, M.A. Price zs. 


OALENDAR FOR JULY. 


[Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


3-5.— College of Preceptors. Junior Forms Exam. 
3-7. —College of Preceptors.' Certificate Exam. 
9.—London University. Intermediate Arts and Science and Pre- 
liminary Science (M. B.) Exams. begin. 
10-14.—College of Preceptors. Exam. of Teachers for Diplomas. 
15.—Post Competitions, Journal of Education Translation Prize. 
17: Borough Road Polytechnic Institute, at 7.30 p.m. Southwark 
Educational Council Annual Meeting. 
23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the August issue of the Journal of Education. 
26 (noon).— Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the August issue of the Journal 
of Education. 


The August issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Tuesday, July 31. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

JULY 7, Ashford, Middlesex, Welsh Girls’ School.—(During month), 
Abingdon School, Oxford.— 10-11, Brighton College.—7, Bury St. 
Edmunds (House Scholarship). —26, Daventry Grammar School. — 11, 
Dean Close School. — 10, Felsted School.— 10-11, Glenalmond, Perth. 
—4-6, King’s School, Canterbury.—4, Lancing College. —17-19, 
Malvern College.—3-4, Oundle School.—18, Radley College.— 3-5, 
Repton School.—3-7, Royal Holloway College.—(During month), 
South Eastern College, Ramsgate. —(During month), Stamford School. 
—4-§, Trent College.—3-5, Westminster School.— 10-11, Weymouth 
College. 

AUGUST I-3, Bradfield College, Berks.— 1-2, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford—2, The Grove School, Highgate. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSES, &c., 1900. 

AMBLESIDE.—July 30-August 27. Manual Training. Apply Mr. 
H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W. 

Bonn.—August 6-18. German Language. (Ladies only.) Apply to 
Fraulein J. Gottschalk, Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. (Suitable for 
advanced students only.) 

CAEN.—August 1-30. ‘‘Alliance Francaise” French Courses. Apply 
to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E 
CAMBRIDGE.—July (latter half). Lectures on Education, in connexion 
with University Extension Summer Meeting, arranged by Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate and Cambridge Training College for Women. 
Apply to Oscar Browning, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge, or to 

Miss Punnett, Cambridge Training College. 

CAMBRIDGE.—August 2-27. University Extension Summer Meeting. 

CuHicaco.—July 2 to August 10. Chicago Institute Summer School. 
Apply Director, 603 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

EDINBURGH.—July 28-August 4. Summer Meeting. Nature Study, 
under the auspices of the Co-operative Holidays Association in 
connexion with the National Home-Reading Union and The Out- 
look Tower, Edinburgh. Apply to Mr. T. A. Leonard, Arden- 
connel, Row, Scotland. 

ELREUF.—August 3-28. French. 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA. —July 17-August 28, or shorter Course, August 1-28. French, 
Advanced Course. Apply to Monsieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg- 
de-Four 10, Geneva. English students should apply Prof. N. M. 
Harvey, Bureau des Etudiants Etrangers, 4 Rue Saint Léger, 
Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD.—July 16-August 4. German and French. Apply to 
Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

J£54.—August 6-25. Pedagogy, Modern Language, &c. 
Frau Dr. Schnettger, Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

LAUSANNE.—July 19-August 29. History, Literature, Philology, &c. 
Apply to Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, Lausanne. 

Leipzic.—-(July 2 to middle of September.) Manual Instruction. 
Also courses on Gardening and Fruit Growing. Apply to Dr. 
A. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, Leipzig. 


Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 


Apply to 


LisiEgUX.—August 3-28. French. 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

Luc-suR-MER (near Caen).— August 3-24. French. Apply, Professeur 
Louis Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiere, Caen. 

MARBURG.—July 8-28. (Second Course, August 5-25.) Pedagogy, 
Modern Language, &c. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Univer- 
sity College School, Gower Erect, London. 

NEUCHATEL.—July 16-August 11. French. (Second Course, August 
13-September 8.) Apply to Monsieur P. Dessoulavy, Académie 
de Neuchatel. 

OxroRD.— July, August, September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh’s Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

PARIS.—July 2-31. (Second Course, August 1-31.) French. Apply to 
Monsieur le Secrétaire, l'Alliance Française, rue de Grenelle 45, 


Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 


Paris. 
PARIs.—Christmas and Easter (1901) Holidays. French. Apply to 
W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, W.C. 
PARIs.— International Congresses : July 24-29. Teaching of Modern 
Languages.—]uly 30-August 3. Higher Education.—July 3o- 
August 5. Teaching of Social Science.— August 2-5. Primary 
Education.—August 2-5. Secondary Education.—August 6-11. 
Technical Education.—August 9-11. Educational Press.— 
August 16-18. Bibliography.—August 29-September 1. Teach- 
ing of Drawing.—September 10-13. Popular Education.—Sep- 
tember 14-16. Agricultural Instruction. — Apply to Secre- 
taries, § Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
SCARBOROUGH.—July 30-August 25. Sloyd and Manual Training. 
Apply to Miss Andrén, 31 Blenheim Road, Bradford. 
Tours.—August 3-24. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Education 
Department Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Modern Language Holiday Courses, prepared by the Special Inquiries 
Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, and Elbeuf 
(Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, 614d., post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ** Holiday Resorts," 1s. 1d., post free 
from same address. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense- 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE Council met in Special Meeting on Thursday, June 7. Present: 
The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, Mr. Adamson, the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mr. Blair, Miss H. Busk, Mr. Charles, Miss Elizabeth Day, 
Miss F. Edwards, Mr. Kirkman, Mr. Langler, Mr. Lyde, Mr. Nesbitt, 
Mr. Pollard, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. Storr, Mrs. Tribe, Mr. J. Wise, and 
Miss A. Woods. 

The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton was re-elected Chairman for 
the year 1900-1901. Sir George Young, Bart., was re-elected Hon. 
Treasurer for the same period. 

The Council passed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bryce for his. 
services to the nila as President for the year 1899-1900. 

Arrangements were made for sending a small deputation to the 
Executive Committee of the Council of the Parents’ National. Education 
Union, with a view to discovering whether closer co-operation between 
the Union and the Guild can be established. 

The Political Committee and the Educational and Library Committee 
were appointed to serve as a Joint Standing Committee for the arrange- 
ments for the General Conference of January, 1901, at Brighton. 

Twenty applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central Guild 2, 
Cheltenham Branch 5, Ipswich Branch 1, Norwich Branch 12. 

The principal business for which the Meeting was summoned, viz.,. 
the formulation of the principles of policy that the Guild professes on 
the questions of (a) the security of tenure of assistant masters and 
mistresses in schools, (^) the adequacy of the salaries of the same, was 
then undertaken. A series of resolutions under each head was drafted, 
discussed, and carried. It was decided to circulate the resolutions 
among all members of the Council, and to bring them up for confitm- 
ation at the next Ordinary Meeting of Council, on July 21. 

Dublin and Central Irish Branch.—The following letter has been 
circulated by the Council of the Branch : 

** Dear Sir, —We beg to enclose you a copy of two resolutions passed 
on May 23rd inst. at a meeting of the Councilof the Dublin and Central 
Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild, and to ask your support for the- 
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objects there mentioned :—(1) ‘That the Dublin and Central Irish Victor Spiers (Simpkin, Marshall; 2s. 6d.); The Magic Ring of 
Branch of the Teachers’ Guild desire that the Intermediate Education Music: an Introduction to the Study of Music adapted to Young 
(Ireland) Act be passed this year.’ (2) ‘That the Dublin and Central Irish Children, by Hedwig Sonntag. 
Branch of the Teachers’ Guild desire to press on the Government the Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :—The Story of the West Coun- 
necessity of adopting a scheme of registration of teachers for Ireland, | try (1s. 6d.); Passages for Dictation (rod.); Monsieur Le Vent et 
inasmuch as no system of education can be adequately carried out with- | Madame La Pluie, by P. de Musset, edited by E. Leakey (9d.); 
aut control of the qualifications of the teachers.' —We beg to remain, Arnold’s Geographical Handbooks: Africa, United States of America, 
H. KINGsSMILL Moore, D.D. (Chairman), Central and South America, The World in Outline (3d. each) ; The 
Principal, Church of Ireland Training College. | Laureate Poetry Books (nine parts) (2d. each); A First Geometry 
JOHN TuoMrsoN, M.A., The High Book, by J. G. Hamilton and F. Kettle (1s.) ; Ditto Answers and 
School, Dublin. Hints to Teachers (6d. . |. 
EDITH WEBB, Alexandra School, Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—School Edition of Waverley 
Dublin. Novels: Ivanhoe, edited by J. Higham ; Quentin Durward, edited by 
The Council of the Teachers’ Guild have much at heart the desireto | H. W. Ord; The Talisman, edited by W. Melven (Is. each) ; School 
see satisfactory measures passed to secure the registration of teachers | Edition of Scott's Poems x Marmion, edited by W. M. Mackenzie ; 
in Ireland and in Scotland as well as in England and Wales, and í The Lady of the Lake, edited by R. G. McKinlay ; The Lay of the 
members of the Guild are presumably willing to help forward such ' Last Minstrel, edited by W. M. Mackenzie (1s. each). i 
registration, inasmuch as the Guild is ‘‘ The Teachers’ Guild of Great Presented by the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press :— 
Britain and Ireland.” Any help which members can give in this Educational Aims and Methods, by Sir Joshua Fitch (5s.). 
direction, by influencing members of Parliament, will be most welcome, Presented by Messrs. Longmans & Co. :— Elementary French 
Three Towns (Plymouth, &c.) Branch.—The annual meeting was Unseens, Teachers’ Edition, by T. H. p owed Nea Pag teeta 
held on Friday evening, May 25, at the Devonport Girls’ High School, French Readers : Histoires d’ Animaux, Vi El IDE s renes 
St. Michael's Lodge, by kind invitation of the President, Miss | Teachers Edition, by T. IT. Bertenshaw (2s. 6d.) ; Elementary Algebra 
Raymond. Reports from the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Librarian UP tO and including Quadratic Equations, by W. G. Constable an 
were received, discussed, and carried. The balance sheet was pre- J. Mills (2s. 6d.). f Co. :— El French 
sented by the Hon. Treasurer, and passed nem. con. The following Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :—Elementary Frenc 
officers were then elected for the coming session :—President, Rev. Grammar, by G. Eugcne Fasnacht (1s, 6d.) (2 copies). 
J. Hirste Haywood, M.A. ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. F. H. Colson, M.A., Presented by The University Tutorial Press :—Lucian, Charon and 
Mr. A. J. Rider, F.C.S., Miss Raymond, Miss Morris; Hon. Trea- | Timon, edited by T. R. Mills (3s. 6d.) ; Latin Composition, by A. H. 
surer, Miss Bond ; Hon. Librarian, Mrs. FitzSimon ; Hon. Secretary, | Allcroft and J. H. Haydon (2s. 6d.) ; Latin Grammar, by B. J. Hayes 
Mr. D. Slater, M.A. ; Members of Council, Rev. F. C. Stebbing, | 2nd W. F. Masom, fourth edition (3s. 6d.); First Stage Hygiene, by 
M.A., Messrs. G. P. Dymond, B.A., W. H. Crang, L. Morris, | R- A. Lyster (2s.). xis — f 
J. P. Treglohan, W. H. Walker, M.A., the Misses Parker, Presented by Messrs. Whittaker & Co. :—Wildenbruch’s Ein Opfer 
Seymour, Stoneman, Tubbs, Turnbull, and Keys. Mr. A. J. Rider des Berufs und Mein Onkel aus Pommern, edited by R. C. Perry (2s.). 
gave notice that he would bring forward, at an early date, a proposal Purchased :—The International Geography, by Seventy Authors, 
to connect secondary education with South Kensington. A vote of with 488 illustrations, edited by H. R. Mill (Newnes; 15s.) ; The 
thanks to the retiring officers closed the meeting. . Cambridge Bible: The Epistle to the Philippians, edited by H. C. G. 
Moule (2s. 6d.) ; The Epistle to the Ephesians, edited by H. C. G. 
LIBRARY. Moule (2s. 6d. ). 
The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library : — N.B.— The new Catalogue of the Library is on sale at the Office of 
Presented by the Authors :— First French Book for Children, by | the Guild ; price to members, 9d. (to non-members, Is.), post free. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


Hon. Secretaries.” 


Books for the First Teaching of French and German on the NEW or REFORM METHOD. 
DENT’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By S. ALGE and WALTER RippMANN. Price rs. 6d. net. 


(The Third English Edition, completing 10,000 copies, and the Sixth Continental Edition are nearly exhausted.) 


DENT'S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By S. ALGE, S. HAMBURGER, and WALTER RIPPMANN. Price 2s. net. 
(The First English and the Third Continental Edition are nearly exhausted.) 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS. 


They are the only books which fulfil the requirements of the pioneers of the Reform Movement, as stated by— 
Prof. FREDERIC SrENCER, in Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching; Miss Mary BREBNER, in The Method of Teachine Modern Languages in Germany; 
Dr. Karl BnEUL, in The Teaching of Foreign Modern Languages; Dr. Henry Sweet, in The Practical Study of Languages; and by 
M. PauL Passy, in La Méthode Directe dans l'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 

The pupil is led to talk and think for himself. 

The acquisition of a good vocabulary of common words is rendered possible by the use of Pictures (the Holzel Pictures of the Seasons) showing scenes of simple life, and 
appealing to the interests of children. While this is made the chief aim, the learning of the elements of grammar is not neglected. 

The books are clearly printed, and great care has been taken to ensure accuracy. The French book has been in use since 1887 and has been entirely reset seven times, 
The German book, in use since 1896, has been reset three times. Each new edition contains evidence of fresh experience gained by the authors and many other teachers 
using the books. Nothing meant only for the teacher appears in the pupils’ books. But the little volumes (published at 1s. 6d. net.), 


HINTS ON THACHING FRHENOH and HINTS ON THACHING GERMAN, 


contain an introduction on the Reform Method, and a full teacher's commentary to each lesson. 
A selection from numerous favourable Press notices will be found in the prospectus of Dent's Modern Language Series, as well as particulars of the following books :— 


DENT'S SHCOND FRENCH BOOK. ByS.ArcEand WALTER RirPMANN.  FRENOH DAILY LIFH. By Dr. Kron. 


SOUVESTRH.—Three Short Plays. Edited by M. Niner. Mme. DE PRESSENSÉ.—Une Joyeuse Nichée. 
Edited by S. ALGE. [Ready skortly. 


DHNT’S GERMAN RHADHR. By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. GERMAN DAILY LIFH. By Dr. Kron. 
BLEMENTS OF PHONH'TIOS. Translated and adapted from Prof. Vigrog's Kleine Phonetik, by WALTER RIPPMANN. 
For specimen copies of the books, and for the prospectus, apply to the Publishers. 
: JUST PUBLISHED. THE SCHOOL EDITION OF 
MOLIBRE'S LE BOURGHOIS GHENTILHOMMYH. Edited by Professor FREDERIC SPENCER. With full Notes and Glossary. 


Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
ds MCA Also, IMMEDIATELY. 
ASINHETTE. A French Story for Little English Readers. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. With 8 Coloured Illustrations and 


200 Illustrations in Text, by H. M. Brock. Crown 8vo. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 AND 3o BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


(QN the very day, at the very hour, we may say, that our 


readers were perusing our first ‘‘ Occasional Note 
expostulating gently with the Duke's delay, and Mr. Yoxall 


was denouncing like a prophet new-inspired 
to-be, the 


The Consultative 


Committee. the Consultative Committee 


appointments were officially announced. 
Let us say at once that the list is not so black as Mr. 
Yoxall painted it; indeed, in our judgment it is as good 
as under the conditions could have been anticipated. 
A Committee which includes Mr. Arthur Acland, Mr. 
Humphreys-Owen, Dr. Gow, and Mrs. Bryant cannot be 
brushed aside as a packed body of obscurantists and 
obstructionists. If we analyze it, we shall find three Univer- 
sity members, two ex-Vice-Presidents of Council, two 
exponents of clerical views, and one representative apiece 
of the Headmasters, the Teachers’ Guild, the N.U.T., 
County Councils, Welsh Intermediate Education, the City 
and Guilds Institute, and the three grades of women’s 
education. 


[7.5 Interesting to compare with this list the six names 

l that were put upon the Committee by our February 
plebisate—the Rev. G. C. Bell, Dr. Wormell, Sir Joshua 
Fitch, Mr. Yoxall, Mrs. Bryant, Miss E. P. 
Hughes. The only happy hit, it will be 
seen, was Mrs. Bryant. The comparison 
Suggests two criticisms. All the fifteen, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Acland, are men and women whose time is 
already fully occupied with official and other duties. It is 
a serious defect that there is not a single member who, like 
Dr. Wormell or Sir Joshua Fitch, or a dozen others we 
might name, could make the work of the Committee the 
E occupation of his life. Secondly, the main business 
M the Committee, when they have settled the conditions 
of registration, will, as far as we can anticipate, be the 


The Committee 
by Plebiscite. 


n 


regulation of school examination and inspection. Yet 
there is not on the Committee one who has ever in his life 
inspected a school. We may also reasonably complain that 
the rank and file of teachers, whom the Register most 
concerns, are not represented. 


[T was not only in the matter of the Consultative 
Committee that we were last month the victims of 
unusual bad luck. We had to comment on the Education 
Bill without the text before us, relying only 
me sr a on the partial and perfunctory account of 
it vouchsafed us by its introducer. Depart- 
mental reticence had been more strictly maintained than 
usual, and very little of its contents was known even to the 
London correspondent of the Birmingham Argus. The 
Duke told us little, but in the main its provisions are what 
we have from the first anticipated—nothing more and a 
little less. That is to say, secondary education is to be 
placed in the hands of the County Authority, not committed 
either to an ad hoc authority or to existing School Boards 
with an enlarged sphere of action. 


qp EE full title of the Bill is of special importance. It is 
“An Act to make better provision for enabling 
County Councils and other Local Authorities to aid forms 
of Education not being Elementary.” 
M of «Forms of education” is a vile phrase; 
but, at any rate, it authorizes the aid of 
institutions of University rank—an aid that is already given 
by some counties. This title too would seem to maintain 
the existing restriction which forbids a County Council to 
aid elementary education. In opposition to this view we 
find in Clause 1 that after suitable provision has been 
made for technical and manual instruction the residue of 
the whisky money may be used for “any other form of 
education.” Here the School Board Chronicle affects to 
find the cloven hoof. Coupling this section with recent 
changes in the Code, our contemporary looks on the Bill as 
the first step in a scheme by which County Councils are 
eventually to have control of all education, both elementary 
and secondary, within their areas. 


I^ our opinion the drafters of the Bill are to be held 
responsible for no such Macchiavellian policy. We 
believe the proviso mentioned in the title and the existing 
restrictions of the Technical Instruction 
Acts absolutely limit the provisions of 
this Bill to education other than elemen- 
tary. The second clause lays upon the Local Authority the 
duty of presenting a scheme for the conduct of its Education 
Committee. On this Committee no other public body 
has the right to be represented ; but the County Council 
has power to include as members “persons, male, or 
female," who are not members of the Council. We should 
have raised no objection had School Boards acquired the 
right of representation ; but the present proposal is simpler 
and will, we believe, work better. 
if not all, will see that all important educational interests 
within the county are represented on the Education Com- 
mittee, either by members of the Council or by members 


Really 
Secondary. 


co-opted from outside the Council. 7 
AP every one expected, the whole of Jhe “whisky 
money" 1s now to be earmarked før educational 
purposes. In addition to this the Council /may raise a rate 
not exceeding ony a the pound, 


Money and its 


Rec pen Ea. and this sum ts to inclugie the rate already 


legal under the Te¢hnical Instruction 
Acts. Itis doubtful if much Ton for the present will 


Most County Councils, ~~ 


~ 


- 


pea 
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be raised in this way; and in counties which are already 
spending the whole of their grant no great changes in the 
shape of new buildings or additional aid can be expected. 
But we are convinced that public opinion will soon come 
to endure with equanimity this new burden. If there is 
no more money to be spent, there is, at any rate, a large 
increase in the number of possible applicants. By this 
Bill all restrictions in regard to the holding of scholarships 
are removed. A scholarship may be held at any school, 
and the scholars of any school may share in the use 
of laboratories and museums, and in the teaching of a 
county instructor. This clause gives a possible ground for 
the suggestion that the Council may work downwards to 
the elementary level; but, as we have pointed out, this 
interpretation is barred by the title of the Bill. 


a Council is not to make any grant for the actual 
giving of religious instruction. Short of this, the 
“religious question” is to be absolutely excluded: that 
Soho is to say, the Council may not give, nor 
to be Aided. withhold, grants on the ground that a 
school is, or is not, managed in the in- 
terests of a particular denomination. A still more im- 
portant clause expressly removes the-existing restriction as 
to private schools. Under this Bill aid may be given to a 
school conducted for private profit under such conditions 
as the Board of Education may deem expedient. If we 
have the School Boards opposing the constitution of the 
proposed Authority, we shall certainly have the Councils 
themselves opposing this clause. Though purely per- 
missive, it opens the door to the spending of public 
money on institutions over which there is no public con- 
trol, and institutions which are not required to publish a 
balance-sheet. A final clause gives an aggrieved body of 
managers the right of appeal to the Board. 


\ A TE have, as the Duke desired, discussed the provisions 

of this Bill in all seriousness, though the Government 
has announced that it is not intended to pass this Session, a 
statement which made some noble lords 
deprecate the second-reading debate as 
academic. But the Duke invites discus- 
sion, and for this very obvious reason—if there is no serious 
opposition, or if amendments are proposed which the Duke 
can accept, then the Bill will be brought up again next 
Session, and will, no doubt, pass. The Bill is, indeed, a 
little one. There are omissions by the score. No attempt 
is made to grapple seriously with the urgent problems—how 
to delimitate primary from secondary education, to ensure 
that proper educational facilities are provided in each district, 
or to pool endowments. So far as it goes, and with the one 
exception we have noted above, the Bill seems to us satis- 
factory. It follows the lines of the Commissioners’ Report. 
Itis a first instalment only ; but we are becoming used to 
piecemeal legislation. We described the last Bill as a blank 
cheque for the Education Department. The present one is 
a blank cheque for County Councils. Some of them, we 
are sure, will fill it up wisely. 


Academic 
or Practical ? 


UT there is one omission, or implied omission, in the 
Bill that arouses special interest in these columns. 
Secondary education is a term ill to define except by a 
process of elimination. The general idea 


e attached to the term by our readers in- 
cludes a good deal of literary and language 
study. We had a fear lest our Latin and our Greek should 


be swept away in the torrent of increased science and art 
grants. But, it was replied, you may trust your old endow- 
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ments for the suitable teaching of classics ; the more urgent 
need is that French, German, and commercial subjects 
should be put on a level with science and mathematics as 
grant-earning subjects. Modern languages can well be used 
as a basis for the teaching of the humanities. In this Bill, 
however, and in the organization of the Board, we see 
science always foremost—and this in spite of direct pledges, 
as they were understood, to the contrary. 


i Ga the debate on the second reading, Lord Spencer called 

in question the reorganization of the Board and the 
appointments of the principal officials. He feared that Sir 
W. Abney would lay too much stress on 
science and art if placed at the head of the 
proposed double Department. ‘ The two 
present Assistant-Secretaries were both old 
South Kensington men, and one of the two new Assistants 
was to be connected with the technological system.” We 
agree with Lord Spencer that Mr. Bruce ought to have been 
a joint Principal Secretary with Sir W. Abney. He is the 
only man on the staff who has really wide general know- 
ledge of secondary education as a whole, and it is absurd 
that such a man should be put on a level with the four or 
five Assistant-Secretaries for Primary Education under Mr. 
White, and with Mr. Fowke, Mr. Cole, and an unnamed 
third for Technology under Sir W. Abney. The blank, so 
rumour has it, will be filled by Mr. Redgrave, the Chief 
Senior Inspector of the Royal College of Science. Who- 
ever he may be, he is like to prove a fifth wheel to the 
coach. Lord Spencer's challenge was not taken up by the 
Duke. He has shown himself open to conviction. May 
be he is reflecting that “ Aller guten Dinge sind drei” isa 
safer proverb than ‘Second thoughts are best.” Mean- 
while it is some consolation to know that Mr. Bruce is to be 
Secretary to the Consultative Committee. 


Appointments 


unde 
the Board. 


"UE object of the Federal Council of Education is well 
stated in the circular letter of invitation—“ To unite in 
some permanent form the efforts being made in the direction 
of educational development and adjustment, 
The Federal without interfering in any way with the 
Educational . 
Council. liberty of action of the various educational 
bodies and institutions "—and this object 
is further developed and defined in the admirable memor- 
andum for which we are indebted to the original promoter 
and honorary secretary, Mr. W. K. Hill. We fully agree with 
him that the conference at which the constitution of the 
Council was formally settled may become an historical 
landmark ; though we cannot feel so sanguine as he is of 
success. There is many a slip between the conception and 
the birth, and it will need all the tact and diplomacy of the 
Committee to induce such heterogeneous bodies as the 
Headmasters’ Conference and the N.U.T. to combine for 
common action. Once established, we have no doubt that 
the Council will march and become a power in the land. It 
will supply an imperative want. We teachers need a clearing 
house as much as the bankers. 


SUR JOHN GORST tells us that some schoois have 
already applied to the Board for inspection. Prof. 
Armstrong told us, a little while ago, that the chief present 
educational need is a body of capable 
inspectors. "The fact certainly is that in- 
spection of secondary schools is becoming 
more frequent, and in the month of July our thoughts 
naturaly turn to this subject. What will the Board do 
when it is called upon to inspect schools—employ its 


Inspection 
and — 
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present staff, appoint secondary inspectors, or sub-let the 
work to the Universities? At present we have had no 
indication of the policy that will be pursued. But, as 
Her Majesty’s inspectors of the late Education Depart- 
ment have become inspectors of the Board, there is no 
official reason why they should not extend théir purview 
so as to include secondary schools. If this should be 
done, we shall hear something from our headmasters. In 
the meantime, we cannot altogether get away from Prof. 
Armstrong’s stricture. Numerous are the complaints we 
have heard this Midsummer anent inspectors and viva voce 
examiners. The pity is that so many of our readers can 
cap our stories with similar experiences of their own. 


T MERE is an old story of a Government inspector who 
began an examination in geography by asking the 
children what they saw when they looked out of the 
window. Apparently he expected as an 
answer the word “world” or “ universe." 
He did not get it. The other day an 
examiner began thus: ‘‘ Now, boys, what history have you 
been reading?" Answer: “The Tudors and Stuarts.” 
“ Well, now, tell me what sort of people these Tudors and 
Stuarts were.” He pauses expectantly. There is no reply. 
He gives a mental bad mark, and passes on to another 
matter. The real fault of inspectors, in our opinion, is too 
often this: They come to the school with a certain pre- 
conceived standard, and judge the work entirely by this 
standard. This is altogether wrong. ‘The inspector should 
see the time-table and the scheme of work, should find out 
what the aim of the school and its headmaster is, and 
should judge how far this aim is carried out. He may, of 
course, add as a rider that the aim is wrong or insufficient. 
For instance, a man has been examining a classical school ; 
he then comes to an intermediate school, where two half- 
hours a week are given to Latin. In his report he severely 
condemns the teaching of Latin. This is wrong. If con- 
demnation is deserved, it is of the time-table, and not of 
the teacher. 


— Inspectors. 


IF it is not too bold, we will venture to give inspectors a 

further piece of advice. This is based on many a sad 
experience. It is not the duty of the inspector to treat a 
form as a counsel may treat an obdurate 
witness. It is no easy matter to win the 
confidence of children in a short hour or 
two. It is a very easy matter to confuse or to silence them 
entirely. The examiner frequently thinks it his duty to be 
suspicious and to look out for opportunity of fault-finding. 
His real duty is to do his best to encourage both teachers 
and taught. He is not, of course, to gloze over short- 
comings ; but he is to point these out in a way that may 
lead to improvement. It is little if any good to write a 
report pronouncing one subject bad, another subject good ; 
this not known ; that carefully prepared. The inspector has 
a difficult part. He needs to be able in a short time to 
detect faulty method and to suggest the lines of improve- 
ment. He needs to have a sympathetic manner ; he must 
avoid giving the impression that he is there to find fault 
and not to “help, guide, and encourage.” Above all he 
needs to judge the work of a school in reference to its 
aims and conditions. He is not to condemn Little 
Peddlington Grammar School because it cannot turn out 
a Newcastle Scholar. 


Manners 
of Inspectors. 


$ resolutions passed by the Council of the Teachers’ 
Guild on security of tenure and salaries of 
assistant masters and mistresses mark a new and import- 
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ant departure. On the one hand they 
MEE Quid confirm and strengthen the powers at 
on Tenure. present enjoyed, though by no means uni- 
versally, by headmasters. They would have 
all nominations to masterships rest with headmasters, though 
the actual appointment is vested in the governing body. 
On the other hand, the power of arbitrary dismissal, now 
enjoyed by most principals, is taken from them ; they can 
only recommend the governing body to dismiss an un- 
suitable or incompetent assistant, and it is further provided 
that the assistant shall have the opportunity of laying his 
case before the governing body. This is as it should be. 
To give a right of appeal after dismissal, is, as we have 
before pointed out, an empty gift. Nor is there any real 
danger, if the scheme is adopted, of a headmaster's being 
saddled with an incompatible colleague whom he cannot 
shake off. He has a year at starting in which to make up 
his mind whether a master will suit him or not, and, in the 
rare, but not unknown, cases where a good headmaster has 
to contend with the local prejudices and partisanship of a 
corrupt governing body, he can appeal to the Board of 
Education. 


N the matter of tenure, the Teachers’ Guild has taken 
its courage in both hands. The resolutions on 
salaries which follow are far less drastic, and seem to us to 
represent a compromise between the 
forward party on the Council, who desire 
to see teaching a close profession, like law 
and medicine, and the Conservatives, to whom trade- 
unionism is a red rag. They are good as far as they go, but 
they do not go far. After all, legislation can effect but 
little in raising salaries—it is the public that needs to be 
convinced that cheap teaching means, in the long run, bad 
teaching; that men of ability and character will not adopt a 
career in which (to put it in the concrete) there is nota 
reasonable prospect (except for clerics) of making £500 
a year when they are thirty, and of retiring in comfort by 
the time they are sixty. 


Salaries. 


N Examiner writes to us:—“I have been listening 
during the last week to some five-and-twenty lessons 
given by candidates for a teaching certificate. In no single 
instance did the teacher at starting attempt 


Tio to gauge the previous knowledge of the 
class, or in any way to lead up to his 
subject. The invariable opening was: ‘‘ We are going this 


morning to talk about eclipses,” or “I am going to tell 
you something about the constituents of the atmosphere." 
Allowance must be made for examinees who are teaching 
under unnatural conditions, and I am convinced that the 
majority of them do not fall into the same error with their 
own forms; but I hope you will allow me through your 
columns to indicate to those I was unable to pass one of 
the reasons of their failure. I may add that out of scores 
of lessons of this kind that I have listened to I can recall 
only three or four really good ones that were given by 
teachers without the experience of a training college." 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


WE have received the fourth annual report of the Governors of the 
Farm School at Newton Rigg, near Penrith. The educational work of 
this institution consists in dairying instruction for females during the 
summer, and farm science, bookkeeping, and mensuration for males in 
the winter. As affording primary agricultural education, schools ot 
this kind should have a big field before them. Many small farmers 
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neither have the means nor do they recognize the necessity of sending 
their sons to agricultural colleges. It is for such that the school at 
Newton Rigg caters. We are glad to notice that the report is satisfac- 
tory. During the past year twenty-seven resident pupils have been 
receiving instruction, ten of whom were male and the remainder 
female. The bulk of the report is devoted to a summary of the year's 
dairy work, which appears from the figures adduced to be under good 
management ; an account of various experimental plots to discover the 
effects of different manures and combinations of manures on the growth 
of bay, mangels, potatoes, and swedes ; and a description of the results 
obtained from various systems of sheep-feeding, calf.rearing, and teh 
winter-feeding of cows. A financial statement for the past year is 
appended, which shows amongst other items that the running of the 
farm has been attended by a loss of over £100. Having regard to this 
being the fourth year the farm has been in hand, and making allowances 
forithe experimental work, this deficit is hardly excusable, and points to 
the necessity of improved management. We feel certain that County 
Councils could spend (and do spend) the money set aside for technical 
education in far worse ways than by running farm schools after the ele- 
mentary model of the one at Newton Rigg. But a point that should 
be insisted upon is that the farms—we mean, of course, the farms as 
separate from the attached schools—should be so managed as to pay 
their own way. A farm used for purposes of education and conducted 
with an annual loss serves only to raise the finger of doubt and derision 
at the introduction of scientific practices. 


WHAT the Duke of Devonshire described as the *'embittered 
opposition " which met the second reading of the Secondary Education 
Bill indicates that, although the measure is a small one, it touches 
several points of high controversy. The *'religious question” may, or 
may not, be so important in practice as it appears ven in theory ; but, 
at any rate, it represents an issue capable of provoking extremes of 
pun and prejudice. The claims of private ventures may be strong, 

ut the proposal that they should be aided from the public rates is not 
one which the overburdened ratepayer is likely to pass without 
protest. 


BUT, in its recognition of civic responsibility and control for educa- 
tion other than elementary, the Duke of Devonshire's Bill is a satis- 
factory declaration on the part of the Government. In this particular 
it represents the policy of safety and common sense. The Association 
of Headmasters—in happier days—recommended that the constitution 
of each Local Authority should be determined by scheme originating 
with the County Council. The Lord President has adopted this recom- 
mendation, but leaves the question of including persons having ex- 
perience in secondary education who are not members of the County 
Council for settlement between the Local Authority and the Board of 


Education. 
A 


A CONSPICUOUS defect of the Bill, from the point of view of county 
administration, is the proposed concession to non-county boroughs and 
urban districts. The Councils of those restricted areas are apparently 
enabled to establish Education Committees to act in concert with the 
Board of Education, and to levy the maximum rate of 2d. in the 
£. The “residue grant” is, it is true, reserved for administration 
by the County Council. But as the Bill stands, the Council of the 
administrative county is in danger of being deprived of the most 
effective means of influencing the educational undertakings of sub- 
ordinate authorities within its area. 


To those familiar with the neglected condition of education—other 
than elementary—in greater London ten or twelve years ago, the 
annual report of the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council is something more than a record of work well done. It is a 
reassuring proof that the Local Authority has realized its responsibilities, 
and is discharging them in a wise and magnanimous spirit. It is 
interesting to note that the accommodation of most of the polytechnics— 
nine of which are in receipt of substantial grants from the Board—is 
taxed to the uttermost to meet the requirements of the numerous 
evening students attracted to the classes. Considerable developments 
have taken place at several institutions in the direction of providing 
further facilities for instruction in applied science. The Board has 
exercised a considerable and entirely beneficial influence upon the 
London polytechnics, and they have been liberally aided. Last year 
the Board’s grants amounted to £31,246. Upon other technical 
schools a sum of £21,496 was expended. 


REFERENCE is made in the report to the ** concordat" in the matter 
of evening class instruction between the Technical Education Board 
and the School Board. The arrangement, on paper, appears to be a 
sensible one, and likely to prevent unnecessary duplication. The School 
Board is supposed to limit its instruction to general science and art 


subjects of such grades as can be conveniently taught in its premises, 
while looking to the Technical Education Board to provide technological 
and advanced teaching. With cordial relations between the two 
authorities and a disposition to work for the common good on the part 
of their representatives at local centres, it should be possible to establish 
an open road for students between preparatory classes held in elementary- 
school buildings and the polytechnic or technical institutes. 


DuRING the past year the Board has extended its scholarship scheme 
by the establishment of twenty commercial scholarships tenable at 
University College School. The total number of the Board scholars 
now in attendance at various institutions is 2,639 (1,461 boys and young 
men ; 1,178 girls and young women), and this department of the work 
is accountable for £29,038 of the expenditure. For the year 1900-1901 
the estimate of the Board amounts to £194,717. 


Day courses for engineering students—mechanical, electrical, and 
horological—represent a new departure at the Northampton Institute. 
As the Principal, Dr. Walmsley, points out, the necessity for a training, 
similar to that afforded in the carefully designed courses at the Institute, 
is daily becoming more and more recognized in the engineering trades. 
The demand by employers for thoroughly trained students tends to 
exceed the supply, and this, no doubt, is more particularly the case as 
regards electrical and horological engineering. As to the latter, ‘‘ the 
experience gained by the Institute in its evening classes shows that the 
students in horology have not any ideas of modern machinery.” The 
opportunity for remedying this state of affairs is now available. 


IN these days, when increasing attention is devoted to the practical 
applications of science, ‘the address delivered by Prof. P. Phillips 
Bedson to the members of the Economic Society of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and just reprinted, is profitable reading. Dr. Bedson recalls a letter 
written by Liebig to Faraday in 1842. Referring to a recent visit to 
this country, Liebig wrote: ** What struck me most in England was 
the perception that only those works which have a practical tendency 
awake altention and command respect; while the purely scientific 
works, which possess far greater merit, are almost unknown. And yet 
the latter are the proper and true source from which the others flow. 
Practice alone can never lead to the discovery of a truth or a principle. 
In Germany it is quite the contrary.” Dr. Bedson, it must be admitted, 
accurately interprets the popular conception of technical education in 
this country when he suggests that we are devoting attention to 
different parts and sections of machinery without making provision for 
the improvement of the engine and the efficiency of the boiler. 


THE report on evening continuation schools in Devonshire — in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Technical Education Committee for 
that county—is, as usual, exceptionally complete, and contains a 
common-sense discussion of the functions of the continuation school. 
Mr. Moyle suggests three considerations : that (1) the schools ought not, 
theoretically, to be burdened with scholars who have not mastered the 
three elementary subjects ; (2) that the schools should provide a perma- 
nent curriculum ; and (3) that the scholars should attend year after year, 
mastering a step at a time. That these considerations under present 
conditions have little or no influence in practice is the distressing con- 
viction of those who look for something more than a carefully marked 
attendance register and a satisfactory report from H.M. inspector. 


‘* THE scholar, even when he leaves the day school, is in a far 
more backward state than is commonly supposed. His knowledge of 
arithmetic is very inadequate. His handwriting is neat and legible. 
He can read aloud quite simple passages with more or less fluency. 
But with writing and reading in the wider sense—r/.e., the ability to 
commit ideas to paper in intelligible and grammatical language and to 
interpret and criticize the written thoughts of others—he has but little 
acquaintance. His vocabulary is extremely limited, and he does not 
seem to be aware of the advantage of extending it." This careful 
diagnosis of the mental condition of the scholar ** exempt from the 
legal obligation to attend school” is probably true as regards 75 per 
cent. of those in the rural districts. It is partly due to the abolition of 
the annual examination—due, that is, to the failure of those in 
authority to distinguish between financial and educational questions. 


IN this connexion it may be noted that the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Secondary and Technical Education, at their 
meeting at Derby on the 18th ult., resolved to urge the Board of 
Education to adopt, at the earliest possible date, a uniform minimum 
exemption standard not lower in its requirements than the present fifth 
standard, and that the ability to pass this standard should be system- 
atically ascertained by means of a regular leaving examination. This 
is ** the one thing needful” now that schools are financially secured by 
** block grants.” 
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A BRIEF FOR DEMOS. 


N the July issue of the Journal of Education a serious in- 
dictment appeared, entitled “The Democrat in Litera- 
ture,” in which the consummate brilliance of the attack went 
far to blind us to the injustice —if it be permitted to say so—of 
the assault. If Miss Geraldine Hodgson's sweeping assertions 
be true, then we ought to gather all our available forces to 
face the breach thus made by our insidious foe in what we 
have so proudly held to be an impregnable fortress. For 
he is, indeed, a terrible enemy—this invading Demos—as 
portrayed by our writers vivid pen. It must be admitted 
that the group evoked by his presence in our midst is a bizarre 
one, full of colour and contrast ; though why democracy should 
suggest dark eyes, spectacles, and neutral-tinted toilettes in 
the gentler sex, or attenuated University Extension lecturers, 
likewise high collars and the absence of the razor in the sterner 
one, we know not. It is one of those riddles only to be ex- 
plained, possibly, by some subtle theory of association in the 
writers own mind. For ourselves, we should have imagined 
that democracy, as such, inclined to * primary colours," whilst, 
as for the Extension lecturers, we have met several who were 
anything but democratic in tastes or theories, least of all— 
shall we own it ?—in personal appearance. 

Passing over the astounding statement that education, as 
exemplified by “general knowledge," does not tend to make 
people * pleasanter” or “more useful” members of society, 
and the extraordinary plea that these things should be a kind 
of aristocratic monopoly, we come to those strictures on our 
modern literature, which cannot go unchallenged by those 
zealous for its honour. Can it really be true, for instance, that 
our poets are “almost dumb," as Miss Hodgson suggests? 
We should have said they were fairly voluble at the present 
hour. Certainly Mr. Kipling's success as the poet of Im- 
perialism hardly allows us to regard our so-called patriotic 
singers as a negligible quantity. A public which welcomed 
the * Recessional" must have taste both discriminating and 
sound, and we can almost forgive its temporary aberration in 
acclaiming “The Absent-Minded Beggar.” And are not Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Austin both on the war path; though, 
judging them by their latest effusions, opinions may differ as to 
their qualifications for the rôle of Tyrtzus, while, to be serious, 
we cannot overlook the importance and value of such names as 
those of Messrs. Watson, Davidson, Phillips, and Henley among 
our present-day singers ? 

The very success of the movement known as the “ Celtic 
Renaissance," and the popularity of such splendidly imagin- 
ative writers as Miss Fiona Macleod and Mr. W. B. Yeats, surely 
testify to a very deeply rooted taste for poetry as such, inde- 
pendently of mere verse, and to a genuine appreciation of “ the 
subtler meanings which lurk below the apparently common life 
of the world.” Surely a public which is alive to the beauty of 
this phase of literature—and it is somewhat of a complex one 
—cannot be universally afflicted with that sort of literary 
ophthalmia with which Miss Hodgson credits it ez masse / 

And our modern novel—is it, indeed, so decadent as our 
critic would have us believe? Must it, indeed, be “risky, or 
epigrammatic, or crammed with excitement” “to command 
a wide sale”? Surely this is a somewhat pessimistic view to 
take when we remember the great number of good novels 
published during the last few years, independent of epigram or 
sensationalism, or even of the fascination of ‘strange dialects,” 
for their success. When all is said and done, the number of 
novelists who “degrade the art” of writing are numerically 
small among our most widely read authors ; but a fraction 
rely on the doubtful attraction of “ problems” or resort to the 
adventitious aid of far-fetched local colour. As for the dialects, 
which afford Miss Hodgson so much trouble to read, they form 
one more variation, at any rate, if not always artistically 
handled, in that great web woven of many colours—our modern 
fiction, and, after all, are but another phase in the study of 
human life, where more than one language is spoken. 

Miss Hodgson rails at the embarras de richesses, as she con- 
siders it, of “ cheap editions ” ; but, if they be those of the world's 
masterpieces, it is difficult to see a good reason for not making 
them accessible to those for whom they were designed. You 
might as well propose to limit the consumption of white bread 
to the upper classes, and bid the rank and file be content with 
black. 


Again, do we poor benighted democrats really “ batten per- 
iret on the mentally cheap and the artistically worthless " ? 

e should have said never was the general standard of taste 
higher than at present. We have only to compare the average 
early Victorian literary ideals, for instance, with those accepted 
by our contemporaries to see the road we have already 
traversed. Compare, in this respect, the magazines of thirty or 
forty years ago with those of to-day, and note the difference 
in the literary effusions that satisfied our forbears with the 
brilliant feuz//efons we find now, often, alas ! worthy of a less 
epnemeral place than the pages of a periodical. Even our 
journalism refutes the suggestion that “light literature” is 
identified with “slovenly style”; certain of our dailies and 
weeklies, to say nothing of our monthlies, afford brilliant 
proof to the contrary. It would be invidious to mention names. 

If we might venture an opinion on such an important point, 
we think that Miss Hodgson errs in quoting such writers as 
Meredith and Pater as her ultimate referees of style; the very 
exotic beauties of their work forbid it being adopted as a 
general standard. To use a somewhat homely image, these 
authors belong rather to the fa/é de fore gras and caviare of 
our literature than to what we may call its beef and beer, with 
which we are here chiefly concerned. And let us hope that it 
will be found, in the long run, that the Time Spirit, instead of 
eschewing democratic literary developments, and so making 
way for that preciosity which Miss Hodgson so rightly dreads, 
will, by the very laws of natural survival, “ commandeer" all 
that is most forcible, worthy, and attractive in democracy, for 
the use, beauty, and service of that literature of which we are so 
justly proud. M. A. V. 


JOTTINGS. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following specimens of '* English 
as she is wrote." The sentences are taken at random from a recent 
American translation of Balzac’s ‘‘ Lettres à l’ Etrangère ” :—** I en- 
dured, all red, the contact with an iron soul" ‘‘It is two months 
that no one has any news of her." ‘‘ You serened me, you refreshed 
my soul." ‘I am well of opinion of those who love Musset.”  ** Fear 
nothing about corrections. In our language there are incontestable 
things." ‘‘I send you a thousand caressing desires." ‘‘I have had 
violent griefs on the side of Nemours.” ‘‘ Imprint this very succinct 
explanation in your beautiful and noble, pure, sublime head.’ 


THE Society of Medical Phonographers offers for competition among 
registered medical students two prizes, each of the value of £5, one for 
those studying in England and one for those studying in Scotland or 
Ireland, for proficiency in the groundwork of phonetic shorthand 
(phonography). A second prize will be given in each case, consisting 
of one year’s free membership of the Society and a selection from its 
shorthand publications. The examination will be held the first week 
in November simultaneously in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 
at any provincial medical school in the United Kingdom at which not 
fewer than three candidates shall offer themselves. Intending can- 
didates are requested to send in their names at as early a date as 

ossible to the examination secretary (Dr. Gray, Oxford), who will 
inform them in due course as to the precise date and place of examina- 
tion at each centre. 


WE know not who is or are responsible for the Modern Language 
Scholarship papers of Holloway College; but, whoever they may be, the 
examiners do not know their business. There is a single three hours’ 
paper for each language ; but each paper is a small pamphlet, and would 
take the ripest scholar twice that time to answer fully. Thus the 
French paper starts with a passage from G. Meredith, which the pre- 
sent writer, who professes to know more French than any schoolgirl is 
likely to know, would be sorry to have to translate in less than an hour. 
In the French paper there are no alternative questions ; but in the 
German the candidate is offered her choice between a short and simple 
poem and a long and obscure lyric by some modern decadent. Lastly, 
it seems to us a flagrant mistake to encourage schoolgirls to specialize 
in Old French. 


THE Rev. PHILIP Woop, Headmaster of the Darlington Grammar 
School, writes to us asking what is **the usual commission for introduc- 
tions." What he terms this *' corrupt offer" of a commission was sent 
him in an envelope marked private, together with the circular of a train- 
ing school for engineering. Placing pupils is part of the legitimate work 
of a scholastic agency ; but then the transaction is all above board. 
t‘ Corrupt” is a strong word ; but we fancy that the principals of this 
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institution would prefer that we should not give them bold advertise- 
ment. 


Miss EpitH J. RADFORD, assistant-mistress at Carmarthen High 
School, has been appointed Headmistress of the new secondary school 
for Girls, at Bruton, Somerset. 


IT is a shock to us to learn on so high an authority as that of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the *' Dictionary of National Biography," that 
Wordsworth's Greek Grammar—‘‘ its accidence at any rate ”—is still 
widely used. Forty years or more have passed since the present writer 
feruke manum subduxit, but he recalls, as poignantly as Heine did the 
verba trregularia, that mystic formula of Wordsworth, ** mutando ai in 
nv, tenues in aspiratas, el rejiciendo reduplicationem.” And this, we 
are told, in spite of Curtius and Goodwin, is still the Spartan diet of 
many public- -school boys! We must decline without further evidence 
to believe it. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘I asked a form of twenty-two little 
fellows what each one would like to be. Naturally a large proportion 
(fifteen) wanted to be soldiers ; three sailors, of whom one an admiral; 
one commercial traveller ; one lawyer ; and one wished to keep a flower- 
shop. But the sting is to come: there was one boy whom it were 
flattery to call dull—he wanted to be a schoolmaster ! ” 


MAUDIE, who has been reading ‘‘ Line upon Line,” speaking in a 
shocked voice and wearing a look of genuine anguish: **Oh, Mamma, 
I've just found out something so terrible. Do you know God likes us 
to build stone altars and to kill animals? Must I really kill our old 
Tabby ? " 


APPLICATIONS for the Headmastership of Merchant Taylors’ School 
must be sent in on or before September 29. Candidates must have 
graduated in Honours at Oxford or Cambridge, be in Holy Orders or 
intending to take them, and not exceed forty years of age. The post is 
worth at present about 41,700 a year and a house. 


THE Chambers of Commerce have issued a manifesto in which it is 
said that ‘‘one of the essential subjects of commercial education is 
authography ” (síc). Truly an object lesson ! 


Mr. H. R. THOMSON, assistant-master at Sherborne Schcol, has 
been appointed to the Headmastership of Eastbourne College, in suc- 
cession to the Rev. M. A. Bayfield. 


Mr. CHARLES Lowry, assistant-master at Eton College, has been 
elected Headmaster of Sedbergh School. Mr. Lowry, who was “in 
college " at Eton, was captain of the school, and afterwards a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education in 
Scotland have appointed Principal Grant-Ogilvie, of the Heriot- Watt 
College, Edinburgh, to be the Director of the Museum of Science and 
Art, Edinburgh. 


Mr. GEORGE WILLIAM SAUL HOwSON, an assistant-master at 
Uppingham School, has been appointed Headmaster of Gresham's 
School, Holt, Norfolk, in place of the Rev. R. J. Roberts, who retires 
at the end of this term after thirty-three years’ service., Gresham’s 
School was originally founded by charter granted in 1555, the Fish- 
mongers’ Company being appointed Governors. The school will in 
future be administered, under a scheme approved by Her Majesty in 
Council in October, 1899, by twenty governors, of whom three are 
co-optative, twelve are appointed by the Fishmongers’ Company, one 
by the Bishop of Norwich, two by the Norfolk County Council, one 
by the Erpingham Rural District Council, and one by the University 
of Cambridge. Plans are being prepared for building, within a quarter 
of a mile from the town of Holt, a headmaster’s house and school 
premises, with all modern requirements, including chemical and 
physical laboratories. Accommodation will be provided for upwards 
of two hundred boys, of whom about sixty will be boarders. 


SCENE: Reptile House, Zoo. Time: Whit Monday. Paterfamilias, 
log.: *' Yus, my dears, and when the frogs grow older they get a tail, 
and then they’ re lizards, and then they get older `n older, and longer ’n 
longer, and their legs drop off 'n then they're snakes.” — Royal College 
of Science Magazine. 


IN a scientific article in a contemporary a writer tells a good story. 
A professor, wishing to stimulate his class to habits of early rising, told 
them that the Roman youths always swam across the river three times 
before breakfast. A thoughtful Scot among the pupils was observed to 


smile, and by request explained to the professor that the Roman youth 
must have left his clothes on the wrong side of the river. 


A SCHOOLMASTE R, not famous for his personal beauty, swooped 
down on an inattentive boy and found him drawing caricatures. He 
piece up one and asked the boy, in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Is this meant 
or me?" ‘* Please, sir," said the victim, in a state of terror, ** please, 
sir, I did not mean to make it so like." 
picture, and let the matter drop. — Globe. 


The master destroyed the 


SIR JOHN GorsT hopes before the end of the Session to make a 
definite statement on the subject of an appeal to the Board of Education 
against dismissal by a School Board or body of managers. But, even if 
a minute is issued, there will not be time for it to become law by 
“ lying on the table " for the prescribed period. 


Tue Clothworkers’ Company offer four scholarships, tenable for three 
years, at the Sutton Valence Grammar School, covering boarding and 
tuition fees, open to sons of commissioned officers, naval or military, 
who have been killed in action or have died of disease or have been 
disabled owing to the campaign in South Africa. These scholarships 
will be awarded by the Court of the Company, subject to a qualifying 


test. Applicants must not be less than ten or more than fifteen years 
of "a Applications should be addressed to the Clerk, Clothworkers' 
Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


THE Dulwich College Eight received an enthusiastic welcome, with 
the concomitants of torches (it was late evening), cheers, and speeches, 
when they brought back the Ashburton Shield from Bisley. 


TRAVELLERS in the lake district should see the Ruskin Exhibition, 
which will remain open at Coniston during August. 


DONATIONS to Birmingham continue to pour in. Lord Calthorpe, 
on behalf of himself and his son, has given twenty-five acres of land as 
a site for the new scientific department. Sir James Chance has given 


£50,000 


THE East Anglian Times gives a number of statistics as to salaries of 
assistant-masters in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. These were supplied 
by Mr. G. F. Bridge, Hon. Sec. of the local branch of the A.M.A. 
The average works out at £103, ‘‘ which is £5 more than the average 
salary of certificated assistant-masters in elementary schools throughout 
the kingdom.” 


CoRRECTION.—The new Headmistress of Kensington High School 
is Miss Home, not Miss Horne, as given in our July issue. 


Mr. R. T. RoBiNsON, B.A., B.Sc., late Scholar of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and Senior Mathematical Master of the Wyggeston School, 
Leicester, has been appointed Headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


PROF. CHRYSTAL’s ‘Introduction to Algebra" (A. & C. Black), 
which is now in a second edition, is being translated into Japanese. 


REVIEWS AND ) MINOR NOTICES. 


The Early Poems of Alfred Te Tennyson. Edited by JOHN 
CHURTON COLLINS. (Price 6s. Methuen.) 

The publication of this volume revives a question of literary 
ethics dat was lately raised by the Browning Letters. In them 
there was a revelation of the sanctities of domestic life, and, 
however keen our interest and however honourable the corre- 
spondence to poet and poetess, we had an uneasy feeling, as we 
read, of playing the Peeping Tom. In this case, too, we may 
question the propriety of publishing what Tennyson deliberately 
suppressed ; but undoubtedly the included poems help us to 
mark the gradual development of Tennyson's genius— still 
more the variants, for which all the editions have been con- 
sulted. 

The introduction contains much acute criticism, though it is 
mainly concerned with the language, and hardly touches the 
wider aspects of the poems, being in the main a replica of the 
editors “Introduction to Tennyson.” There are various points 
to which, if space allowed, we might take exception. In par- 
ticular, it strikes us as an anti-climax to make Tennyson’s 
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imperialism his crowning merit. Our appreciation of Tenny- 
son’s poetry has little or nothing to do wah party politics. To 
dismiss Rossetti and his school as “ mere zsthetes” is an im- 
pertinence, aggravated, or excused as ignorance, by the mis- 
spelling of his name. Tennyson himself would have repudiated 
such defamation (see “ Life,” II. 505). There is, besides, one 
note in the introduction which we cannot pass without comment. 
Mr. Collins protests that nothing can have been further from 
his intention than to urge a charge of plagiarism against 
Tennyson. We accept, of course, his denial; but when he adds: 
“ No honest critic, who had even cursorily inspected the book, 
could so utterly misrepresent its purpose,” we must demur. If 
this were so, why should Mr. Collins in the present edition 
tone down and modify what he said in his “ Illustrations” of 
the * Recollections of the Arabian Nights"? In this very 
volume, if he does not return to the charge, he at any rate 
grossly exaggerates Tennyson’s indebtedness to his pre- 
decessors. Thus we read “The Gardeners Daughter” is “a 
parody of Theocritus”; and “the whole of this gorgeous 
passage 
(‘‘ And at their feet the crocus brake like fire," &c.] 


is taken, with one or two additions and alterations in the names 
of the flowers, from ‘ Iliad,’ XIV. 347-52, with a reminiscence, 
no doubt, of Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ IV. 695-702.” The fact 
is that Homer has given the barest hint, and the gorgeous 
colouring is all Tennyson’s own. 

How far the variants are “accurate and exhaustive” we 
cannot pretend to judge; but the numerous mistakes or mis- 
prints in the introduction and the notes do not inspire confid- 
ence. Thus, in the quotation from “In Memoriam” (page xxvii.), 
“stile? is misprinted “style,” and “sheep-walk” is given as 
two words ; on page xxx. “ More black than ash-buds” is mis- 
quoted “As black as”; on page 88, “ gloom” for “ glooms" ; on 
page 93 Dante is misquoted and the wrong reference given. 
We find “‘superto” for * superbo," *lacrymatorics? for “ lac- 
rymatories,” and Greek accents and breathings are “put on 
with a pepper-box.” The note on “long purples” (page 35) is 
wrong ; we have it on Tennvson's own authority that he did 
not mean, like Shakespeare, the orchis mascula, but a purple 
vetch, presumably the vica cracca. The note on “swarthy 
cheek” revives an old—and, we think, an unfounded—charge : 
* [t is surprising to find an accurate scholar like Tennyson 
guilty of the absurdity of representing Cleopatra as of gipsy 
complexion. The daughter of Ptolemy Aulates [s/c] and a lady 
of Pontus, she was of Greek descent, and had no taint at all of 
African intermixtures.” Need * swarthy” imply more than a 
dark brunette? Had Tennyson pictured Cleopatra as a 
mulatto or even a quadroon, would he have written “the 
polished argent of her breast"? "This is an arguable question, 
but there is no excuse for such gross carelessness as we find in 
a note on the next page: *. . . as Pliny notices, ‘ Hist. Nub., 
VI. xxiv., *Fatentes Canopum noctibus sidus ingens et clarum? 
* Nub." is of course a printers error for * Nat." and “xxiv.” 
should be * xxii,” but Mr. Collins is solely responsible for the 
Latin, which will not construe. Za/enm/es belongs to the previous 
sentence, and /ucere has been omitted after Cazopum. 

These defects, of which we have only given samples, must 
depreciate the value of what should be a standard work ; but 
they may be corrected in a second edition, in which, let us 
hope, “The New Timon” from Punch may be included. 
Meanwhile, we may freely assert that we can conceive no more 
profitable exercise in the art of poetry than to compare the 
“none” as we know it with the first draft as here presented. 
We quote the first lines, as unfamiliar to most of our readers :— 


There is a dale in Ida, lovelier 

Than any in old Ionia, beautiful 

With emerald slopes of sunny sward, that lean 
Above the loud glenriver, which hath worn 

A path thro' steepdown granite walls below, 
Mantled with flowering tendril-wine. 


Agricultural Botany. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S,, 
Professor of Botany at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye. (Price 7s. 6d. net. Duckworth & Co.) 

Prof. Percival, of Wye College, has produced a book which 
supplies what has for a long time been felt as a serious want in 
the literature of agricultural text-books. Of books on botany, 
pure and simple, there has been for many years a never-failing 


output ; but, in its practical aspect, this most important branch 
of agricultural science has received scant and inadequate treat- 
ment. How far the lack of attention that has until the appear- 
ance of Prof. Percival’s work been bestowed on agricultural 
botany was due to the action of the Royal Agricultural Society 
in classing it as an optional subject in the examination for their 
diploma it is difficult to decide, and has now become a matter 
of little importance, since in the amalgamated examination for 
the National Diploma in Agriculture. Botany has been raised 
to the rank of an obligatory subject. The need of a suitable 
text-book will in this way be pressed home to college authorities 
and those responsible for agricultural education. And that at 
this moment such a book as Prof. Percival’s should be at hand 
is a most fortunate occurrence and matter for congratulation. 

As Professor of Botany at the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, which is, we believe, the leading institution of 
the kind in this country, the writer stands accredited as an 
authority on his subject. This book in every way supports his 
reputation. Consisting of 798 pages, the first 308 pages are 
devoted to the principles of unapplied botany. This section 
seems, in our opinion, to have hit the happy medium, in 
so far as the treatment is neither too elementary nor yet un- 
duly advanced, neither too sketchy nor unnecessarily burdened 
with detail. It is divided into three parts, under the headings 
* General External Morphology,” ‘Internal Morphology” 
(Anatomy), and “ Physiology.” The knowledge contained in 
these chapters is well down-to-date, scientifically treated, and 
free from pompous technicalities. An excellent, and, we think, 
quite original, table is given, by means of which the chief 
deciduous trees and shrubs of Britain may be recognized in 
winter by an examination of the arrangement and character- 
istics of their buds. The work is illustrated throughout with 
original drawings and diagrams by the author himself. These 
are nearly always carefully, and, in some cases, even artistically, 
executed. Part IV. is devoted tothe “classification and special 
botany of farm crops.” Good as the work undoubtedly 1s, we 
consider it our duty to point out that such a sentence as: “A 
good mangel should yield a heavy crop, and the feeding quality 
should be as great as possible,” with nothing to qualify it, is 
quite unscientific. First, it is utterly vague ; and, secondly, 
two obligations, each of which, to a certain degree, excludes the 
other, are laid down at the same time. Again, in view of the 
interest that attaches to the sugar-beet as a possible crop for 
this country, the space allotted to it 1s unjustifiably meagre. 
Also the statement that the sugar-beet requires the same con- 
ditions and treatment as the mangel, so far as soil, climate, and 
sowing are concerned, is incorrect in all three particulars. To 
enter into the first two points would encroach too much upon 
our space ; but, on reference to a German or French text-book, 
Prof. Percival will find our criticism not mistaken. It may, 
however, be mentioned that, whereas the quantity of seed used 
for mangels is from 6b. to 81b. per acre, 20lb. to the acre is 
the customary amount with which sugar-beet 1s sown. In our 
judgment, it would have added to the usefulness of the book if 
a few words pointing out the chief manurial requirements had 
been appended to each crop. We hold that this would strictly 
come within the domain of agricultural botany, as evincing 
physiological individualism. 

The chapters on cereals are especially complete and adequate, 
and well worthy of close and careful reading. 

We venture to suggest that in a future edition plates as clear 
and distinct as those devoted to wheat and barley should be 
included to illustrate the various species of clovers, medicks, 
&c., which, in the present volume, have to depend on a verbal 
description for their recognition. Knowing the difficulty that 
Is often experienced in this direction by agricultural students, it 
would seem to us that such typical illustrations would form an 
advantageous addition. The chapters on grasses are terse, but 
sufficient, and contain a useful table for their identification. 
Two chapters on weeds deserve especial attention ; their habits 
and life-histories are described, and the most suitable means of 
extermination pointed out. Part VI. is given up to thequestion 
of farm seeds—a subject of great importance, on which a De- 
partmental Committee called by the Board of Agriculture is 
now deliberating. Fungi, chietly in relation to common plant- 
diseases, are carefully treated in. Part V11., and the concluding 
chapters, li. and lii., constituting Part VIIL., are devoted to the 
consideration of bacteria and their work in the dairy, the dung- 
heap, and the soil. 
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On the whole, the book could hardly have been better. It is 
a worthy pendant to the "Agricultural Zoology? which appeared 
last year from the pen of the author's colleague on the Wye 
College staff, Mr. F. V. Theobald. 


The Increasing Purpose. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Author of 
“The Choir Invisible,” &c. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

“ The Increasing Purpose” is a book of great beauty, tender 
feeling, painful thinking, and sound and sweet conclusion. It 
will be admired by many readers of all ages, but probably it 
will be understood only by the middle-aged. And the point of 
age brings us to the question whether the author has not made 
a mistake in regard to the years of Gabriella? She takes 
David, and his struggle for faith through doubt, in the right way. 
But we rather doubt whether her way would be possible to so 
young a girl, and especially to a girl who had never known 
doubt in her own person. We grant, of course, the necessity 
for the working of the story that Gabriella should be young, 
since she is to be the sweetheart of one who is himself only 
just a man. But, seeing how prominent a part in the book is 
given to its philosophy of doubt and faith, it is to be regretted 
that the mind that understood should not have been of the age 
at which such understanding is possible and probable. This 
criticism apart, we have nothing but the warmest praise and 
admiration to give to Mr. James Lane Allen's new novel. It 
opens to -us with extraordinary freshness and sweetness some 
very important chapters of American social history. Its natural 
history is delightful also. The description of hemp-growing, 
which occupies the whole of the first chapter, is a poem. 
Another poem of deeper, because more directly human, beauty 
is the sketch of David's youth, inspired by strong faith and 
earnest purpose. Then comes the story of his college career, 
with its awakened doubts, its bitter disillusions, its final 
catastrophe ; and then the pitiful tragedy of the young man's 
return in unmerited disgrace to the father and mother who 
cannot understand him, who have never sympathized, and now 
cannot forgive. Beauty is so completely the dominating 
characteristic of this very remarkable book that one hardly stops 
to consider its cleverness. And yet most clever it is. The 
characters of David's father and mother are well known types 
certainly, but they are shrewdly individualized, and, at the same 
time, their general typical characteristics are defined with rare 
precision, in phrases not easily forgotten. The relation of 
the narrow-minded mother to the son who is too large for her, 
of every petty soul to the greater soul it delights to keep under, 
has been described again and again. Here it is described once 
more with infinite tenderness for both sides; but into the 
description is slipped one word which carries the moral of it 
all, and that word we have never found before in any correspond- 
ing portrait. David's mother is waiting on him at supper, and 
putting a perverse mixture of kindness and cruelty into her 
ministrations ; and the expression of her face, as she watches 
him, is " the most tragic that can be worn by maternal eyes : 
the expression of a lowly mother who has given birth to a lofty 
son, and who has neither the power to understand him nor the 
grace to realize her own inferiority” The common suggestion 
of the frequent representations of this relation in fiction is that 
the pain of it is an inevitable cruelty of life. This delicate 
reminder that there is no pain in such relations except where 
humility or generosity fails on one side or both, is characteristic 
of all the portraiture and all the thought of the book. Solemn 
and grave effects are those which preponderate. But light and 
smiling touches are not wanting. Gabriella is a creature warm 
with laughter as well as love; and her habit of wholesome 
mirth is traced to her well-to-do and well-born ancestry. 
She was an heiress and a mistress of slaves and plantations 
before the Civil War ; after it she is penniless and takes her 
lfe into her hand, supporting herself as a village school- 
mistress. The farmer's family with whom she lives are delight- 
ful people. But, if we say more about the book and its characters, 
we shall have forestalled all the pleasure of reading the story. 


An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of John 
Milton, By HiRAM Corson, LL.D. (772 X5 in., pp. 
xxxii., 303, with a portrait ; price 5s. net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Hiram Corson, who must be fairly well known amongst 


English scholars, is Professor of English Literature in the ' 


Cornell University. His volume, besides the Introduction 
proper, comprises what he calls “ Milton's Autobiography,” 
made up of all the more important autobiographical passages in 
his prose and poetical works ; the more explicit presentations in 
his works of his ideas of true liberty of all kinds; and, lastly, 
“ Comus,” “ Lycidas,” and “ Samson Agonistes” with notes and 
forewords. The "autobiography" and “true liberty” sections 
also are annotated. We may say at once that the notes 
throughout are brief, not too numerous, and generally adequate. 

Undoubtedly the most attractive and valuable part of this 
volume is the so-called “ autobiography,” the materials for which 
have evidently been collected and put together with great care 
—as far as possible in the chronological order of their reference, 
which is not generally that of their composition. It does not, 
of course, give us a complete life of Milton, the details of his 
outward life and experiences — for that we must go to Prof. 
Masson—but it gives us what is even more interesting, the man 
Milton himself, his personality, his inmost being, to the extent 
to which he cared to reveal these. In short, we get the man as 
he appeared to himself. We already had from Prof. Masson 
the man as he appeared to his friends and contemporaries. Of 
Dr. Holmes’s third man—Milton as he appeared to his Maker— 
we must be content to remain ignorant. But it is very much to 
have ¢wo of the men. 

We agree with Prof. Corson that probably there never was a 
time when it was more important to set in the minds of the 
youny, and to keep brightly shining there, the image of true 
liberty. And nowhere shall we find a brighter image of liberty 
than that so constantly set before us by Milton—a liberty which 
is sworn brother to truth and whose life-breath is willing, active 
obedience to what is highest and best in our nature. Both in 
England and inthe United States there is abundance of out- 
ward freedom at the present time; but, if this is not accom- 
panied by a knowledge of and a love of the true spirit of freedom, 
it may but prove a wider opportunity for moral degeneration. 
* Milton's ideas of true freedom,” says the Professor, “ need to 
be instilled into all young minds, first, for their own intrinsic 
value, and, secondly, as a means—the sole means— of checking 
the present and ever-increasing tendency toward unrestrained 
desires, toward what many mistake for true freedom, namely, 
licence.” Vf for no other reason, then, than this, his twenty-two 
pages of passages on true liberty gathered from verse and prose 
alike should prove useful to us all ; and we may add that these 
passages are introduced and linked together with considerable 
skill. 

We cannot but think it a decided mistake, however, to have 
doubled the size of the volume by including in it the three poems 
mentioned above. The “forewords” attached to them are very 
brief, but to the point ; and the notes are few and brief, though, 
as a rule, fairly adequate. But there are at least a dozen good 
editions of these poems, and we do not see the object of includ- 
ing them, unless it be that nearly all that has been quoted from 
Milton in the earlier part of the volume is prose. 

The " Introduction” is well written and scholarly, and deals 
in an interesting and helpful manner with the most marked 
characteristics of Milton's style and language both in his verse 
and in his prose. Incidentally we have a fine and convincing 
attack on Macaulay's paradoxes on the environment and causes 
which tend to produce great poetry. Much, too, is quoted from 
De Quincey's views on literature—perhaps a little too much, 
good as itis. But what, perhaps, we like best is what is said 
about Milton’s blank verse ; not that it is entirely new, but it is 
well said, and the young student needs to have his attention 
called to such things. There is one omission which should be 
supplied in a later edition: there is no index, not even to the 
“Autobiography.” The portrait is well printed ; it is from the 
well known drawing by William Faithorne. We heartily re- 
commend this volume to our readers. 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND 
GREGOROVIUS. Translated from the Fourth German 
Edition by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vol. VIL, Parts I. and II. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

We notice with pleasure this further instalment of Mrs. 
Hamilton’s excellent translation of the great work of Grey orovius. 
These two parts, which represent the seventh volume of 
the “ History,” extend from the victory of the Papacy over the 
schism to the death of Alexander VI. The overthrow of the 
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political independence of the Roman commune on the return of 
Martin V. marks the close of the medieval history of the city, 
and our author here enters on an account of the transitional 
period which ended with the destruction of the Roman ecclesi- 
astical ideal by the German reformation. During that period 
the Popes neglected to reform the Church, they turned to other 
matters, became Italian princes, secularized the Roman see, and 
finally used their power simply to gratify their personal desires. 
Gregorovius notes how Martin V., who restored the Papacy 
and subjugated the College of Cardinals, was contented with 
the external peace and splendour of his see, and avoided the 
dangerous task of reform, and how Eugenius IV. gained the 
victory over the Council of Basle by making a concordat with 
the Emperor Frederick III., which defeated the movement 
towards ecclesiastical reformation in Germany. Nicholas V. 
thought that the dangers of the Church were passed, and that it 
had entered on a period of triumph ; he set himself to make his 
see “the centre of the world of learning,” and, though he grieved 
over the evils around him, did not venture to attempt to reform 
them. While Calixtus III. is himself a somewhat insignificant 
figure, his reign is important both because it laid the foundation 
of the power of the Borgias in Rome, and because his nepotism 
was a step towards the complete secularization of the Papacy ; 
he made one of his nephews Duke of Spolito, setting him overa 
large ecclesiastical territory, a step which was a new departure 
in Papal policy. For a few years the impending change in the 
Papacy was delayed by the accession of the accomplished 
humanist, Pius II., who deliberately turned his back on his old 
life, bidding men think of him no more as Æneas, but as Pius. 
Gregorovius justly says that men of such versatile character as 
his rather retlect the world around them than enrich it by any 
creation of their own, and that *the most remarkable thing that 
they leave behind is generally their own memoirs.” Yet it must 
be reckoned to him for good that he adorned the Roman see by 
his learning and talents, and, though we are told that “ calm 
judgment ” will refuse to honour him as a martyr to an idea, we 
cannot but consider tbat his ardent desire to win back Con- 
stantinople from the Turks was at least not unworthy of his 
office. His attempted crusade was, it must be allowed, out of 
harmony with the spirit of his time, but for this we are not 
inclined to blame the Pope. 

His handsome and worthless successor, Paul II., degraded 
the Papacy from the high position to which Pius had raised it, 
and increased its princely power by the policy which he pur- 
sued, both in Rome and the ecclesiastical territories. Yet the 
Popes who followed him far surpassed him in secularity ; 
nepotism was, it is remarked here, the mainspring of the 
actions of Sixtus IV., and became the system of the Roman 
State. The Papal “nephews” appear as the symbols of the 
personal territorial sovereignty of the Popes. The ecclesiastical 
State atforded a sphere for the gratification of their ambition 
and greediness; and they set themselves to destroy the 
republics and princedoms which it contained. They were 
successiul ; and in some cases lorded it over Rome, and in one 
even over the Pope himself ; but, as their power generally came 
to an end at the accession of a new Pope, their successes 
strengthened the secular monarchy of the Popes, and seldom 
led to the establishment of independent dynasties. The 
secularization of the Papacy under Sixtus IV. is illustrated by 
his position as the political chief of the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
which he embarked upon in order to remove the check placed 
by the Medici on the rising greatness of his nephew, Girolamo 
Riario. The failure of the conspiracy led him into a war with 
Florence, and his desire to aggrandize his nephew in Romagna 
into a war with Ferrara, His sovereign position excited the 
alarm of the ancient Roman houses; and he completed the over- 
throw of the Colonnas by an act of disgraceful treachery. With 
the reign of Alexander VI., we reach the most interesting part 
of the narrative contained in this volume. Our historian has 
much to say about those famous persons Cæsar and Lucrezia 
Borgia, which will amply repay careful reading. He does full 
justice to Civsar’s amazing abilities, and to his not less amazing 
wickedness. That Casar murdered his brother-in-law, Alfonso 
Duke of Biseglia, in order, as we are told here, to secure an alli- 
ance with the house of Ferrara, by the marriage of Lucrezia to 
Alfonso of Este, seems to us doubtful. The marriage did not 
take place for fully fifteen months after the murder, and then 
seems to have been suggested by Louis XII. ; and to openly 
strangle one's sister's second husband could scarcely, even in 


those days, have been thought the best way to get her married 
to a third husband of higher position. It is difficult to see why 
Gregorovius decides that Cæsar did not act in this case from 
* trifling personal motives" ; he was always ready to take ven- 
geance for a personal insult, if his action was not likely to hinder 
his policy. The subjection to which he reduced his father, the 
Pope, is strongly brought out ; Alexander was his tool, and he 
the absolute tyrant of Rome. Alexander’s one ruling motive 
was love of his children; and, “in his latter days, hatred of 
his son—his evil genius—struggled with his love for him.” The 
account of the Renascence in Italy to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century takes in the establishment of printing in 
Rome, the lives of the foremost humanists, the rise of 
archeological study, the writings of historians and poets, and 
the works done at Rome by architects, sculptors, and painters. 
The volume ends with a survey of the city as it was about the 
year 1500. 


The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus. By E. C. K. GONNER 
M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University 
College, Liverpool. (Macmillan.) 

Johann Karl Rodbertus was born in 1805; he died in 1875. 
Only one brief descent into the political arena interrupted a life 
of patient research and disinterested reflection. His social and 
economic studies have not only commanded the attention and 
enthusiasm of the Rodbertus Kreise in the German Universities, 
but may be regarded as the true inspiration of German State 
socialism. Honoured as a master in his own country, little 
more than his name has passed into other literatures. The 
brilliant and cosmopolitan figure of Lassalle eclipsed him in the 
eyes of one generation, and it is to be suspected that Karl 
Marx's * Capital" is still the gospel of economics to the great 
body of modern socialists. For the fact that he is not translated 
he himself must be held mainly responsible. Not only is his 
teaching on society and social relations unmethodically ex- 
pressed, but he committed the mistake, fatal so far as popularity 
is concerned, of leaving behind him no one book which gives a 
fair general view of his system. 

Under these circumstances, Prof. Gonner has undertaken a 
delicate task in the endeavour to combine into a systematic 
whole the social and economic teachings of Rodbertus. Its 
performance demanded labour, impartiality, sympathy, and 
skill, and happily in none of these qualities is Mr. Gonner 
deficient. Those who, like the present writer, have had recourse 
now and again to the authentic work of Rodbertus will fully 
appreciate the conscientious ingenuity with which he has sifted 
the relevant from the ephemeral, and readjusted the emphasis, 
while faithfully preserving the true articulation, of Rodbertus's 
speculation. The result 1s a book which, for largeness of view 
and suggestiveness, should take its place among economic 
classics. 

What makes Rodbertus's work of enduring interest is that he 
must be held to be the father of historical socialism. Not that 
he is to be numbered among those facile researchers who find a 
golden age in a state of primitive communism only one remove 
in historical value from the more outspoken fiction of a state of 
nature. Right or wrong in his conclusions, his interrogation of 
history is always scientific and unpartisan. Although he knew 
the value of abstraction and hypothesis, he never mistook the 
method which employed them for historical induction. The 
ideal of socialism gave unity to his life and argument to his 
life's work ; but his socialism was the projection of history, not 
of fancy. This singular union of discontent with acquiescence, 
of rigid adherence to experience with resolute devotion to an 
ideal, assigns to his work its characteristic quality, while it ex- 
plains the lack of immediate popularity which was accorded to 
it. Too historical for the average socialist, Rodbertus was too 
ideal for the average historian :— 


The /ai5sez faire state, object of vehement attack though it has been, 
is in the eyes of Rodbertus an institution of great utility. It serves 
to bridge over the intervening turmoil between the downfall of 
one social system and the satisfactory inauguration of another. 
Society develops in history and ‘‘history is compromise.” The cost 
of progress in one direction is oftentimes want of progress in another. 
Development has to be purchased, and the purchase money must be 
paid. Thus, inequality in wealth is the price which society pays for 
being educated to care for culture as distinct from material ends. 
Men who own land and capital are still needed to initiate, direct, 
and control industry in its many phases of production and exchange. 
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A society which can do without them must be strong as our society is 
not strong ; conscious of itself as our society is not conscious; and 
capable of higher aims as our society is not capable. 


Socialism, when it is realized, will be, and for a long time will 
continue to be, monarchic in form. 

The second part of the work 1s devoted to the statement and 
elucidation of Rodbertus's economic theory. Here we clearly 
distinguish two forces at work—the influence of history, and the 
influence of Ricardo. “The Ricardo of scientific socialism ” 
Wagner has called him with a happy insight ; for on him, as on 
Marx to a much greater extent, the English economists exerted 
a sinister attraction, and they accepted from him most of the 
assumptions they endeavoured to refute. But, while Marx em- 
ployed dialectic, Rodbertus drew his most effective weapons 
from history. *“ Rent is nothing else than the last trace in the 
history of lordship.” And the same method’ may easily be 
detected in his attitude to capital and interest. Prof. Gonner 
points out that in fairness to Rodbertus it must be observed 
that his strictures do not apply to “differential rent” or to 
* strict interest" (interest in recompense of abstinence). What 
he really contends for is that much of what is caled rent and 
called interest should rather go to the share of labour if all 
had their due. He challenges the exhaustiveness of the 
Ricardian analysis and that from the side of labour. In a 
socialist State rent and capital would disappear, that is, as 
private rent and capital; but property, that is, property in 
income, would not. “ Private property will continue to exist, 
for it is deep rooted in the heart of things, but it will be 
restricted to income and in things to be enjoyed and consumed." 
When the State undertakes an ideal system of distribution, it 
will not proceed upon the principle of equality. ‘ The conscious 
instinct of the people negatives the communism of equality in 
every respect. Inequality of income is based on fundamental 
necessities, and is essential.” 

Of Rodbertus’s practical proposals it is unnecessary to speak 
here. Fifty years of human effort have changed the economic 
vituation—on the whole for the better. Sagacity is sometimes 
it fault; ideals are imperishable. And by the value of his 
ideals the reputation of Rodbertus must stand or fall. 


First French Book for Children. By Prof. VICTOR Spiers. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Prof. Spiers, who has long been known as one of the most successful 
teachers of higher French, has here attempted the humbler, but harder, 
part of nursery governess. These thirty lessons are calculated to occupy 
one year, and to lead the infant from the alphabet on January 1 to a 
Third Class College of Preceptors Examination on December 31. In 
other words, it isan attempt to adapt the New Method to the exigencies 
of English time-tables and English written tests. To require a pupil 
who has mastered the '' First French Book” to answer a Third Class 
College of Preceptors paper is like setting an Academy student down to 
draw a triangle, a square, and a pentagon. The greater includes the 
less, and yet some R.A.’s would assuredly be plucked if they were 
required to draw a circle. Nursery rimes for repetition, music, simple 
conversations, and pictures galore—all these combine to make a most 
attractive book. The text is in the ordinary type, except that silent 
letters and arson are indicated, but there is a phonetic transcript at 
the end. As a Second and a Third Book are announced to follow, we 
venture to offer one or two suggestions. First and foremost, we should 
much prefer distinct books for the teacher and the pupil. The ‘‘con- 
founding of persons" is a didactic as well as a theological heresy. 
Secondly, we would ask Prof. Spiers to reconsider his nomenclature. 
Cannot we get rid of ‘‘ preterite definite and indefinite," and use the 
recognized English names of tenses? Cannot *''conjunctive and dis- 
junctive pronouns" be consigned to the limbo of grammarians? It is 
not true that *'* the conjunction always comes before the verb, except in 
interrogation" : e.g., peut-étre ai-je oublié, Tt is not true that “it 
cannot be separated from the verb save by another personal pronoun or 
a negative”: e.g., se le sais, Jy suis. (There is much to be said in 
favour of giving rules, directions, &c., all in French, but then the pupil 
ought to be able to find in the dictionary at the end of the book such 
words as dur, mouillé. It would be as well to guard against mis- 
apprehensions by definitely stating that the English ‘‘ pat,” ** buff," are 
only rough approximations to the sounds of pelte, buf. 


French Words and Phrases. By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 
(William Rice.) 

It is gratifying to find teachers of experience and scholars such as 
Mr. Storr and Mr, Anderson, of Merchant Taylors’ School, coming 
round to the system of ** Vocabularies” for teaching French. In rio 
pages the authors deal with all the words that occur in ordinary life, 
as well as in books of ordinary ditnculty. In fact, it might be said to 


be a little too complete. Words such as ume varenne, senegon, touage 
("warping") would puzzle not only most Englishmen, but most 
Frenchmen ; is it necessary for a boy to know the French for ** fore- 
topgallant sail”? But ‘‘il ne faut pas se plaindre que la mariée soit trop 
belle." On the other hand, we should have liked to have seen genders 
put to nouns such as /’¢yurpage, l'ordre, latie, Vinaustrie, &c., as is 
generally done. Nor are some of the renderings quite satisfactory :— 
*! Civil servants” is not a good equivalent for /es employés ; nor **to be 
a good sailor" for avoir le pied marin; nor '* give my love to" for 
faites mes amitiés à (page 97) ; nor ** vote of confidence " for une inter- 
fellation, &c. Still, it is very difficult to give any exact and complete 
equivalent to any word. We have to cut our coat according to our 
cloth, and, on the whole, the two masters of ** Merc. Sciss." School 
made a very judicious use of the sartorial instrument at hand. For a 
subsequent edition, which we sincerely wish to the little volume, we 
would suggest that the plurals be added to compound nouns, such as 
garde-cóte : that the 4 aspirates be marked ; that the compounds, as in 
un café (-fetier), un (e) ópicter (-cerie), &c., be more clearly indicated ; 
that slang words, such as pékin, piou-piou (page 04), be labelled ‘‘slang.” 
We might also point out a few misprints, e.g., le bras m'en tombent 
(page 72), au bons soins (page 54), un escadre (page 86), un taxe 
(page 101), Aer for héler (pages 79 and 83). But it is easier to enu- 
merate the faults, which are few, than the good points of the book. 
The hints for signing a letter (pages 56 and 57) are admirable; the 
** idioms and proverbs ” (pages 104-8) in particular will be found most 
useful. The book is an invaluable contribution to the French teacher's 
** box of tools.” 


Some Familiar French Phrases in Everyday Use. 
PRARSON, B.A. Lond.  (Relfe.) 
Mr. Pearson, we learn from the title-page, is a headmaster, and from 
the preface, that he has had nearly twenty years experience, and has 
** found that each successive generation of schoolboys falls into similar 
errors." We are not surprised, if they use Mr. Pearson’s books, and 
if this is a sample of them. It swarms with schoolboy blunders. On 
the very first page we read: “Mon pere naquit mil huit cents et 
mourut mil huit cent quatre-vingts" ; and on the next page: ‘‘ Elles 
se sont descendues, They came down stairs." Further on we find: 
* Le Colonel Baden-Powell est homme brave," ‘‘Je partirai à Londres," 
* Faites couper vos cheveux," ‘Si je les punirais, que ferait-il 2" 
“Il s'est marié avec elle," ‘* Les dix francs que ceci m'a coüté ne 
vaillent pas la peine que ceci vous a coütée."  ** Quis custodiet custodes ?" 
Let us hope the book will not come under the eye of the French 
professors. 


By Rev. Lewis H. 


win Elementary French Grammar. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Clear, methodical, and scholarly, like all M. Fasnacht’s work, but 
distinctly on old fashioned lines. In the third section or paragraph of 
the grammar proper (the alphabet, graphic signs, sounds, and division 
of syllables are all despatched in the first two pages) we have the form- 
ation of compound nouns, and the pupil is instructed in the delicate 
distinction between ** /e fot au lart, the pot in which the milk is kept,” 
and ‘“‘ uz pot à lait, a milk-pot.” If heis of an inquiring turn of mind 
he will wonder what is the French for '*the milk jug." In the next 
lesson he is instructed that ** if a compound is plural in itself—though 
the whole compound may be singular—it always has the sign of the 
plural," an enigmatical rule reminding him of ** cut off my head and 
singular I am," &c. Once more, are words like pastoureau, coche, 
cavale, canette, batliive, hase, verrat, laie in place in an elementary 
grammar? If the book is only used for reference there is no great 
harm in including them, but we pity the child who is set to learn 
it. The best part is the paradigms of verbs. Za nozx (page 5) is not 
“nut,” and à /’Adpttal (page 17) is not ** in a hospital." 


A Simplified French Conversational Manual, 
(Nutt. ) 

If we may borrow an auctioneer's phrase, this manual is a job lot— 
pronunciation, time-tables, weights and measures, paradigms of verbs, 
wc. It contains a great deal cf useful information, though somewhat 
mixed, especially the epistolary forms; and the author knows English as 
wellas French. The attempt to give French sounds merely by trans- 
literation is utterly hopeless—for instance, 74r for ye, and mess-ee-er for 
monsieur, 


The History of Language. By HENRY SWEET. (Dent.) 

The casual reviewer (and the species has multiplied with the 
multiplication of newspapers) has dismissed this little volume with a 
patronizing sentence or two, as one of a series of primers. It is in 
reality a serious contribution to philology, and deserves to be treated as 
seriously as the two crown octavo volumes of Max Muller's ** Science 
of Language ’’ It is now forty years since these lectures were delivered, 
and it is no reflection on the veteran philologist to say that in turning 
from Miller to Sweet we seem to pass from the metaphysical to the 
positive stage. Instead of pre-established harmonies, the vibrations of 
the human soul in response to sensations and jeers at the dow-wow and 
pooh-pook theories of language, we have clearly traced the three classes 
of imitative, interjectional, and symbolic words. Instead of the 
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Turanian family, which stands to Müller instead of ** that blessed word 
Mesopotamia." we have a well defined account of the Aryan languages, 
with their atfinities, Ugrian, Altaic, and Sumerian. The question of 
the ultimate unity of language is, in our present stage of knowledge, 
insoluble, and Mr. Sweet wisely passes it by. That Aryan is a branch 
of the Ugro-Altaic family, that the original home and nursery of a 
definite Aryan race is not a table-land in Central Asia nor the plains 
of Lithuania, but Scandinavia, is as subversive of all our school teachin 

as the heliocentric theory; but Mr. Sweet, who has adopted afd 
developed the original views of Tenka, makes out a strong prima facie 
‘case. At present he would not himself claim that it was anything 
more than a likely hypothesis, and we must know more of the afhnities 
between the Ugrian and Altaic families before the question can be 
decided. The book, as we hinted, is not a primer, and the simple- 
minded student who used it as his first text-book in philology would 
find himself hopelessly befogged. ‘‘So also the mid-back-wide-round 
(o) in German s/oc and the low-back-narrow-round (>) in English fall 
form acoustic pairs " is a specimen sentence taken at random. A pain- 
ful personal experience in past years with the authors ‘‘ History of 
English Sounds ” induces us to enter this caveat. On the other hand, 
to the student who has mastered the elements of phonetics and gained 
some entry into nae philology by a study of Latin and the 
Romance languages the book will be both stimulating and suggestive. 
Many idols of the school will be shattered, and new light will be thrown 
on old-standing problems, such as the origin of gender, the parts of 
speech, and the order of words. 


Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth. By ROBERT BIRD. 
Nelson.) 

The story of the Gospels is here retold in a series of ** short, realistic 
pictures endeavouring to avoid theology and sectarianism.” This 
endeavour has been carried out with no small measure of success, and 
a perusal dispelled some forebodings that the ‘‘ realistic” treatment 
announced in the preface had, we must confess, excited. There is no 
trace in these pages either of the modernization (if we may coin a word) 
of “Joshua Davidson,” or of the sign-board daubing of ‘‘ Barabbas.” 
The style is graphic, but studiously simple and unrhetorical, and the 
morals attached to each story are short, and not dragged in by the ears. 
It is a handsome volume, and children will prize it. 


-d History of English Critical Terms. By J. W. Bray, Professor of 
English, John B. Stetson University. (Isbister. ) 

The title raises expectations which are barely fulfilled by the per- 
formance. The shifting meanings, the loose and inaccurate way in 
which such words as classical, romantic, idealism, realism, naturalistic 
are employed demand an interpreter, one who can not only trace the 
history of the word, but also define the fée mère, the proper signification 
which remains when all accretions and misleading connotations have 
been eliminated. — Prof. Bray has accumulated a large number of 
instances ranging from Sidney down to Swinburne, but he dues not 
seem to us very happy in his analysis, and nine-tenths of the words he 
treats might be eliminated without any loss. They are not technological 
terms, but words in common parlance used by critics in their natural 
sense. When Dr. Johnson calls Fielding a ** barren rascal," or Jones 
a ‘‘dull dog," we all know what he means without the help of a 
glossary. When he classes Cowley under the metaphysical school of 

try, an explanation is needed, and in this case we do not get one. 
n the same way, under Philistinism we miss the historical genesis, 
the primitive social significance, whence the various literary connotations 
are derived. What is the sense or use of such an entry as ‘‘ DAINTY. 
Whipple to present. Swinburne, Mis., page 250.” Whipple, we 
gather from the Bibliography, is an author whose works were published 
at Boston in 1891. Has Prof. Bray never heard of ** A Paradise of 
Dainty Devices"? For modernisms such as décadent, neurotic, fin de 
siecle, macabre, we look in vain. In the longer articles, ‘ Imagination,” 
** Humour,” ** Wit," there is much useful matter, and the youthtul essayist 
will find his account in the well selected quotations. 


( Price 6s. 


The Faerie Queene, Book VJ. By EDMUND SPENSER. Edited from 
the original editions of 1590 and 1596, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by KATE M. WARREN. (612 x4 in., pp. xxxii., 223; 
price Is. 6d. net. Constable.) 

With this volume Miss Warren practically brings her excellent 
-edition of the ‘* Faerie Queene” to a conclusion ; though there is to 
be another volume containing the fragment on “ Mutabilitie," supposed 
to have been intended for a seventh Book. The same care is shown in 
the treatment of the text as in previous volumes ; the glossary is as 
good as heretofore, and the introduction brings out clearly the chief 
characteristics of this last book of the great poem. Miss Warren also 
takes the opportunity of surveying in some measure the poem as a 
whole and noting the differences and the various excellences of its 
several parts. Whether she does not, in dealing with the Sixth Book, 
make too much of the autobiographic element we have not space to 
argue here. Perhaps she does. But we hasten to thank her for the 
great service she has rendered to all lovers of English poetry by pre- 
senting them with this dainty and moderate-priced edition. The six 
little volumes are pleasant to look upon and comfortable to handle, and 


ought to find their way into many a scholar's pocket. We wish them 


and their editor every success. 


The Story of London. (Edward Arnold.) 

The author of this delightful little book is, we learn from the title- 
page o! his ** English History," Mr. E. S. Symes, and we congratulate 
him on having written an historical account of London, which we should 
be glad to hear is widely read by young Londoners of all classes. It 
would teach them to be proud of their city, and to be anxious to do 
their duty towards it. His short chapters are generally arranged with 
regard to chronology, though in some of them he is chiefly guided by 
locality ; they are bright and pleasant to read, and contain much inter- 
esting information. They presuppose a fair knowledge of English 
history, and are therefore not intended for quite young children ; indeed, 
those who have long passed childhood may gain much from them. The 
spirit in which they are written may be gathered from the closing words 
of the first of two chapters on a walk from Charing Cross to Temple 
Bar. *''Northumberland House, the last of the historic houses of the 
Strand, was pulled down only five-and-twenty years ago to make way 
for Northumberland Avenue. A loss like this can never be made good, 
though London build higher blocks of flats and huger blocks of shops 
each year. The duty of caring for historic buildings is a duty which 
Londoners owe to themselves, to the rest of England, and to the world. 
It has too often been neglected in the past ; it belongs to each and all 
of us in the present." Again, at the end of his volume our author says: 
* Greater London grows daily by some hundreds of souls. It must be 
our care that she shall grow also in healthiness, in beauty, and in the 
happiness of her citizens." If the youth of London will learn the 
lessons of this book, we may some day be able to give a cheeríul answer 
to a modification of the famous question propounded by John of Salis- 
bury: Is it possible for a London County Councillor to be saved? 
The illustrations are many and good. 


Greek Melic Poets. By HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
Macmillan. ) 

The author is Professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, and this 
anthology is another proof, if any be needed, that in classical scholar- 
ship America takes rank with the older European Universities. Except 
in the case of Pindar and of the fragments of Bacchylides, the remains 
of the chief Greek lyric poets—Alkman, Alc:cus, Sappho, Simonides, 
to name the more important—are given in full ; and we have besides a 
liberal selection of the folk-songs—to the antiquary and the ethnologist 
the most interesting section in the book. The notes are full and copious, 
the bulk of them linguistic, but with a pleasant sprinkling of literary 
and philological discursions. Occasionally the editor seems to us need- 
lessly copious, as when on Alkman XXI., entitled ** Nature's Sleep," he 
treats us to a page of poetical parallels, ancient and modern. On the 
other hand, his monograph on Sappho is an admirable bit of literary 
criticism. An introduction of 134 pages gives a capital résumé of the 
various kinds of Greek lyrics, from the hymn to the skolion. 


The Metric System. By L. DELBOS, M.A. (Methuen.) 

It is not difficult to reason in favour of the metric system, and Mr. 
Delbos has accumulated some powerful arguments and expressions of 
opinion in his second chapter. In weighing the objections against 
making any change, he omits, however, the only one of any importance 
that can be urged, namely, the practical difficulties by which the change 
would inevitably be attended. The difficulties are not likely to lessen 
as time goes on; but, so long as party politics are responsible for the 
neglect of such grave subjects as Army reform, there seems little chance 
of any Government being found strong enough to propose the forcible 
adoption of the metricsystem. While agreeing entirely with the author 
in his main point, we think that his illustrations are not always quite 
fair to his opponents. He gives, for instance, two methods of finding 
the simple interest on £350 for seventy-six days at 4 percent. The 
first and shorter way is, however, quite independent of the metric 
system, for a sum of money can always be expressed mentally as a 
decimal of a pound. But the book is nevertheless worth reading by 
those who wish to know something about the subject. 


Euclid : Books I. and //. By T. VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Price is. Allman.) 

To dull pupils the simple proofs given in this edition can hardly fail 
to be acceptable, and for such we can recommend the book.  Brighter 
ones will probably find the explanatiofls somewhat lengthy, though 
their case is partly met by the alternative proofs and by the addition of 
the older proofs in the appendix. The twelfth axiom is given under 
the heading Proposition 28a, and is discussed at some length in order 
that it may appear more reasonable to beginners than when stated in 
its usual form; but there is nothing new in the treatment. In I. 23 
the statement that 47 is to be made equal to QA’ is accidentally 
omitted from the construction ; and in I. 24 there is no attempt made 
to prove that the points D and F are on opposite sides of EG. The 
diagrams are the least satisfactory feature of the book. Thick lines are 
freely employed, but they vary in width in different figures and even in 
the same figure. Some of the diagrams are inaccurately drawn. In 
I. 24 the lines DF and DG are unequal, and so also are BC and EF 
in I. 38, and ^D and CB in II. 8. In I. 57 HL and C. are not 
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parallel, and thisis also the case with CF and BD in the same proposi- 
tion, and with 4G and AC in I. 42, and with EZ and 42 in I. 43. 


(1) Longmans’ Elementary Algebra. 
B.A., and J. Mitts, B.A. (Price 2s., with answers 2s. 6d. Long- 
mans.) (2) Algebra for Elementary Schools, Part I. By H. S. 
HALL, M.A., and R. J. Woon, B.A. (Price 6d. Macmillan.) 

(1) The chief object of this manual of elementary algebra seems to 
be to train the student to solve every variety of example that can be set 
in examination papers as far as quadratic equations. If this be the 
case, the authors should meet with entire success. The bookwork is 
reduced to such narrow limits that it consists of little more than a series 
of explanations on the working of examples, and every difficulty likely 
to be encountered in the latter is anticipated and provided for. Teachers, 
who work with no higher ideal than that provided by examination 
successes, will no doubt esteem the book more highly than we do. 

(2) Messrs. Halt and Wood's pamphlet of sixty-six pages goes as far 
as division. In plan, it resembles the early chapters of Messrs. Hall 
and Knight’s ** Elementary Algebra," to which it forms an introduc- 
tion, but parts have been rewritten and the examples are new. Some 
attempt is made to discuss the theory of the subject ; and, if algebra is 
to be taught in elementary schools at all, it would perhaps be inad- 
visible to do more at so early a stage. 


By W. G. CONSTABLE, B.Sc., 


Chambers's Practical Mensuration: Stage I. (Price 4d.) 

This is a useful little book of sixty-four pages on measuring the areas 
of rectangles, squares, parallelograms, and triangles. Nearly every sec- 
tion is followed by two sets of exa:nples, the first not requiring, and 
the second requiring, the use of fractions, so that the book can be used 
in different standards. It is written in simple language, and, as a rule, 
accurately. It is hardly sufficient, however, to say that ‘‘if a surface 
is perfectly flat and even, it is called a plane surface.” 


Woolwich Mathematical Papers for the Years 1890-1899. Edited by 
E. J. BRoOKSMITH, B.A., LL.M. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

The volume for 1909 of this useful series of papers differs from its 
predecessor by including the papers for 1899 and excluding those for 
1889. We have tested a large number of the answers and have in- 
variably found them to be correct. We need only add that the papers 
for 1899 contain many problems that will be interesting and not too 
difficult for pupils of sixteen to eighteen years of age. 


By H. E. Hap ey, 
(2) Magnetism and Elec- 


(1) Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. 
B.Sc. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
tricity. By J.P. YORKE. (Arnold.) 

(1) This is in every way an excellent introduction to the study of 
magnetism and electricity, and is so framed as to meet the requirements 
of any elementary syllabus. A special chapter on force, work, and 
energy is introduced at an early stage in order to equip the student with 
that knowledge without which it is impossible to obtain a clear concep- 
tion of magnetic and electrical principles. A noteworthy feature consists 
in the very numerous diagrams of lines of electric force and potential as 
applied to the explanation of many common phenomena in statical 
electricity. In some cases photographs of apparatus are given instead 
of the usual woodcuts, but it is doubtful whether anything is thereby 
gained in clearness. 

(2) The course described will be found to cover the requirements of 
most examining bodies in magnetism and electricity. The arrangement 
of the subject-matter is good, and it is presented in a clear and accurate 
manner. The author rightly insists that a sound elementary knowledge 
of mechanics and chemistry is essential to the proper understanding of 
the subject. Static electricity is properly treated from the potential 

int of view from the very outset. The book is excellently printed, 
and the illustrations are very clear. 


A Text-book of Physical Chemistry. By R. A. LEHFELDT. 
(Price 7s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Physical chemistry is now such an important branch of the parent 
subject that advanced students will welcome this work, which is accurate, 
comprehensive, up-to-date, and yet of such moderate dimensions as not 
to make its study appear a hopeless task. Those seeking fuller inform- 
ation on special points will find abundant references to the original 
papers. The author has not bound himself by the requirements of any 
particular examination syllabus, but his treatment of the subject cannot 
fail to be of great service to all students who are seriously reading 
chemistry. 


Macmillan's ** Library of English Classics " aims at giving complete 
and accurate texts of standard works in a form at once handsome and 
inexpensive. The cost of each volume, demy Svo, is 3s. 6d. net, the 
type is large and clear, they are bound in strong cloth, and, what is a 
consideration in these dog days, the paper is light. Twenty-five 
volumes are promised for certain, and the books are so attractive that 
we have little doubt that the publishers will be encouraged to extend 
the series to double that number. The works we have up to now 
received are Bacon’s Essays and Advancement of Learning, Sherican's 
Plays, and Le Worte Darthur (2 vols.). 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Arnold’s School Shakespeare. 
General Editor — J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


One Shilling and Threepence. One Shilling and Sixpence. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. KING LBAR. 

: RICHARD II. 
TWHELFTH NIGHT. ! 
JULIUS CÆSAR. HENRY V. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHTS, RICHARD III. 

AM. | KING JOHN. 
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SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited by G. TowNseND Warner, M.A., Assistant: 
Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. (Prescribed for Cambridge Local 
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Now Ready, New Volume of Arnold's Local Readers. 

THE STORY OF THE WEST COUNTRY. Fully Illustrated. 
256 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR DIOTATION: Consisting of Extracts from the Works 
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Price 10d., in limp cloth. 
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AFRICA AS SBEN BY ITS BXPLORBRS. Containing Extracts 
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8vo, cloth, 2s. 
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PIF-PAF. By Evovarp LarovrAvE. 
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By Madame De SÉGUR. 
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GERMAN WITHOUT THARS. An Edition in German of Mrs. Hercs 
BrLL's '' French Without Tears." With Illustrations. Book I. Cloth. od. 

LESSONS IN GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, with Exercises 
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L. Innes LussoEN, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 3vo, 3 

A FIRST GEOMETRY BOOK. A simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery. By J. G. HAwiLTON, R.A., Lecturer on Geometry 
at the Froebel Educational Institute, and F. Kettce, B.A., Headmaster & 
Clapham High School for Boys. Cloth, 1s.; Answers (to Teachers order 


only), 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. Books I.-VI. By R. LacHtas, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Alternative Proof 
Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, and a large collection of Riders 
and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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LoxpoN: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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A NEW IDEA. 


Now ready. 


SYNTHETI 
MAPS. 


W. R. TAYLOR. 


These Cards are the outcome of fifteen years! experience in 
the teaching of geography to pupils of all ages, both in day 
schools and evening continuation classes, and are designed to 
supplement oral teaching. 

They are due to a practical difficulty: a text-book is usually 
too dull, and a geographical reader is too diffuse, for the 
ordinary pupil. 

The Maps are drawn in sets of three, and are so arranged 
that one or all can be presented to the pupil at the same time. 

The Series comprises practically an Atlas, Notes, and Test 
combined. 

It is intended that the first Map should be open during the 
lesson. This can then be folded out of sight, and the second 
Map brought into view. This omits names of places, giving 
instead facts connected with places marked in Map A. 

In order to facilitate reference, each place is marked by a 
number in all three Maps. Map B serves as a test on Map A, 
whilst Map © in its turn serves as a test for localizing in- 
dustries, products, historical events, &c. 

With these Maps and Lyde's Geographies, geography is 
taught thoroughly, pleasantly, and with great economy in the 
matter of time, since teacher and pupil have everything to hand. 
They have been found most useful to young teachers ; serving 
as guides and concentrating attention on the chief features and 
productions of each country. 


Now ready. 


FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND AND 
BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, RUSSIA, SCANDINAVIA, 
BALKAN PENINSULA, ITALY, 
BASIN OF RHINE, BASIN OF 
DANUBE, EUROPE. 


Ready shortly. 


THE ‘BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, &c., &c. 


PRICES— 
Twopence each, or Two Shillings net per doz. assorted. 


Prospectus and Specimen on application. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Lectures, Classes, Non-Resident Engagements, &0.—48 words for 3s. ; 
each 8 words after, 


An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OF FICE ADDRESS. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at topleft-hand corner of front page. 

[Advertisers are reminded that ** Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
Names at Post Offices are not taken tn, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter 
Office.") 
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DR. WARRE, THE WAR, AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 


To put the thing in a nutshell, we have opposed a narrow dis- 
cipline and an antiquated system of drill, which leaves nothing for the 
soldier and very little for the otticer to do beyond blindly obeying 
orders, to a system which relies almost entirely upon individual 
initiative. — 7émes, leading article, March 27, 1900. 

Science must go much deeper into national life than Mr. Balfour as 
yet suspects. We must not only cultivate the sciences by encouraging 
their professors, we must not only enlighten our industrial classes as to 
the value of experimental research, but we must by some means imbue 
our rulers with the scientific spirit if we are to hold our own in the 
world.— 7imes, leading article, February 15, 1902. 


D WARRE, of Eton, has, no doubt, read the above texts, 
but his sermon is founded on neither. He has a panacea 
of his own. This has been examined by Mr. Findlay, Prof. 
Armstrong, and Dr. Selwyn, yet none of them, I think, goes deep 
enough, or tackles the problem in the light of the second Zimes 
quotation, which, as the first has it, “ puts the thing in a nut- 
shell 1 venture to think the matter is of supreme importance, 
involving as it does the reorganization of our whole Army 
system, and not merely a question of the curriculum or 
discipline or arrangements of our great public schools. 

How is our Army made up, and of what elements is it com- 
posed? One must go to Kipling for a further text—'' Duke's 
son, cook’s son.” True, there is added, “son of a Lambeth 
publican,” but the force of the epithet “ Lambeth,” as we say in 
the classics, reduces the publican to the rank of a pot-boy. 
Here we have it—“ Eton and the Board school.” The land- 
lord commands the labourer ; the man of broad acres or of 
piled-up gold, together with the son of a hundred kings, is in 
charge cf the men of thews and sinews. Blue blood leads the 
horny hand. 

Where is the man of brains? How about the product of 
the county school, the grammar school, the modern school, 
the science school, and the polytechnic? Where do the farmers’ 
sons, the tradesmens’ sons, the sons of the village doctor, of the 
clerk and the merchant, the bankers clerk and the stock- 
broker come in? In short, where are the middle classes? It 
is true they did come in, and splendidly, too, in the hour of need 
in the Volunteers ; but that is another story. 

What, then, is our Army? Is it a learned profession? Cer- 
tainly not. Is it an intelligent machine conducted on business 
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principles? Certainly not. Is each man in it an effective, 
thinking, trained, and intelligent unit? Certainly not. The 
Times answers to all this—‘“ narrow discipline" and * anti- 
quated system.” 

Let us take the officers first. What has the public-school 
system taught them? A high sense of honour, splendid 
courage, and to “blindly obey orders”; or, in other words, in 
the educational cant of the day, it has “formed their characters.” 
No attempt has been made to train their intelligence, much less 
their powers of observation. Does anything unusual in the 
landscape at once attract their notice? Can they diagnose a 
Situation as the skilled physician does his patient’s symptoms ? 
Have they been taught to read “sermons in stones,” or is the 
primrose ever merely the yellow primrose to them? There can 
be no doubt that this has not been a part of their education. 
The son of a colonel (an Etonian) once told the writer that his 
father had instructed him “not to trouble about his natural 
science lesson," as “chemistry was not a subject for a gentle- 
man.” Then, again, the Army has its established traditions, 
drawn from those of the great public schools, based upon the 
possession of wealth and social rank and not upon the exer- 
cise of brains. As a result, it is not taken seriously by any 
considerable number of officers ; it is not a “business.” The 
drill is a nuisance to be perfunctorily performed ; the drawing- 
room and Hurlingham are the real things. What is the result ? 
These men, with their splendid “ characters," blindly lead their 
troops into ambushes, where they are shot down by Boers, 
who never even wash, and probably break the Ten Command- 
ments daily. This is magnificent ; but it is not war. It may 
be great for the headmasters to contemplate another heroic 
death among their past pupils ; but it is England which suffers 
the humiliation. 

Does Dr. Warre attempt to remedy this by his proposal to 
turn all the public schools into what Dr. Selwyn, of Upping- 
ham, called “armed camps”? On the contrary, he proposes to 
take the same raw material, educate it in the same way, but 
cram in on the top of the other subjects a highly specialized 
military technical education. Thus the boys will be kept 
longer at the public schools, which will do much of the work of 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. The result will be to keep the 
entrance age of the Army high, and thus confine the entrée to 
the great first-grade schools. Has it ever struck Dr. Warre 
that the high efficiency of our naval officers is brought about 
by quite an opposite system? The second-grade school can help 
here, and pass its lads on to a naval training at its own leaving 
age. Thereis no use in Dr. Warre replying to Prof. Armstrong 
that he has a fine laboratory, duly passed by Sir H. Roscoe. 
He might have laboratories and science masters by the dozen, 
but the traditions of his school will prevent the boys learning. 
They are sent there, not to train their intelligence, but to be 
made gentlemen, and occasionally scholars. Every first-grade 
headmaster knows that this cannot be done by learning science, 
but can only be brought about by a reverend trifling with the 
texts of ancient authors. I am not aware that the titles of 
scholars and gentlemen have ever been attached to Generals de 
Wet and Botha, or that they have even studied the motto of 
Winchester ; yet for fighting purposes they do passably well. 
As Mr. Findlay has it, they are merely members of a “ nation of 
farmers ”—the word “farmers,” of course, carrying with it a 
natural antagonism to all polite learning, and a leaning instead 
upon * Nature study,” the truest technical education. 

Now, to turn to the soldier, the private—Tommy Atkins 
himself. He is the product—but by no means, of course, the 
best product—of our elementary-school system. He is the 
man on whom we “plank” our public money. Just as the Navy 
League has been showing ad nauseam in respect of our 
sailors, so it is true, in respect of most of our soldiers, that theirs 
is not considered a respectable profession. We naturally look 
for our recruits to the reformatory and industrial schools, to 
orphans and to waifs and strays; failing such, we take the 
wastrel and the ne’er-do-well. That young men of the lower 
middle class should enter the Army with a view to making their 
way by their brains to the highest posts is an idea which 
has never taken hold of this country. Yet the Boers are mostly 
middle-class soldiers ; substantial farmers are in the ranks, as 
well as in command. The United States Army which fought 
in Cuba and in the Philippines is of much the same quality. 
On the Continent the conscription insures a large middle-class 
leaven in the ranks. Even the publican in this country has been 
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in the habit of ranking the private (if in uniform) as near akin toa 
criminal, and unfit for the society of respectable topers. But 
what sort of education has the private had? It has been 
* elementary," and practically entirely bookish. There has been 
no scientific element in it whatever ; consequently, as the Times 
has it, there is no “individual initiative, That veteran 
educationist, Mr. J. C. Buckmaster, has recently said :— 


When I have suggested this kind of [practical scientific) teaching 
in rural parishes, I have been met with the objection that the low state 
of elementary education prevents what is called this higher teaching 
being of any use. The daily work ofa farm labourer is often dependent 
on more skill and intelligence than many of the mechanical operations 
of a factory. A good agricultural labourer is a skilled workman. You 
can communicate by simple object lessons much useful knowledge to 
persons who are able neither to read nor to write. They are supposed 
to be sufficiently educated to benefit once a week by the teaching of the 
profoundest ofall subjects ; but the germination ofa seed or the changes 
of a wire-worm are said to be beyond their capacity. 


The whole of the operations of the Agricultural Education 
Committee are in the direction of altering this, and teaching the 
man who lives by his bands to use his brains and his eyes as 
well. How can a man find it natural to take cover and shoot 
straight who has not been thus taught, or how can he, like the 
Australian Volunteers, be prepared to act with common sense 
when cut off from the main bodv or when his officers are shot 
down? The remarkable powers of the Canadians as scouts and 
sharpshooters were learnt on the open prairie, and often from 
Fenimore Cooper's “noble red man of the prairie.” In short, 
strange as it may appear to persons accustomed to use the 
words in a conventional sense, the Boers, like our own Colonial 
troops, have received a “technical education.” They have 
received it in the sense in which the old apprentice did, when 
he had practically to go through whv/e processes, and could 
thus see the meaning of his work. In this country, thanks to 
the factory system and to the subdivision of all labour, a work- 
ing-class man is simply, once at work, a “ hand,” a part of the 
machinery. He is not allowed to have “ individual initiative,” 
nor to exercise his brain to aid his hand. I say “once at work,” 
by which I mean after he has left school, and in his working 
hours. Henceit is all the more necessary in his school-days, and 
in his non-working hours afterwards, that he should devote his 
timeto a technical scientific education. BythisI donotnecessarily 
mean the learning of trade processes, but the learning of some- 
thing by a scientific method. I shall, of course, be told that 
this is the substitution for a “good general education” of a 
technical training, and the Master of Trinity will say, if you 
apply the principle also to secondary education, you are preach- 
ing the heresy of “ premature specialization." This I entirely 
deny, in so far as a reproach is intended. To concentrate all 
education on the teaching of all subjects in a scientific direction 
must be the aim rather than to confine the use of the wo 
“science” to the teaching of a single group of subjects. The 
boy who drops his science (if any) or modern languages at an 
early age to devote his time to Greek verse is the victim of all 
that is worst in specialization. The Board school child who, 
when asked: “ Why, when an electric current is passed through 
water, are gases seen to come off?” replied: “This 1s one 0 
those mysteries which show the inscrutable ways of Providence 
is of a similar type. Both are the product of the intelligent 
“humanist ” teacher, who said : * We know no science here ; we 
do not even teach it!" But I will go further, and say that all our 
past education has been adapted to the circumstances of peace, 
By peace I mean the peace associated with “ plenty " an 
* piping times," the peace of wealth and ease and culture, of the 
cloister and the class-room, not to mention the common-room 
and the college wine-cellar. For warfare, whether of the market 
or on the veldt, whether industrial or homicidal, it is not suitable. 
Latin and Greek are an extravagance when we are fighting 
Germany for the trade of Asia, or the Boer for the supremacy ° 
Africa. 

Of course, we are not always in our present state of war; 
but our middle classes are always engaged in the struggle 
for life, where brains are the main weapons, and we must 
see that these are weapons of precision. Hence no slavish 
imitation of the ancient learning of classes which toil 
not, neither did they spin, will properly equip them. 
shall, of course, have hurled at me as a crushing reply the 
favourite fallacy of the schoolmaster : “ Waterloo was won 0D 
the playing-fields of Eton.” This, by-the way, was not said, 
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nor even thought, by the Duke of Wellington. But in any 
case the accent ison the * playing-field" I have no hesitation 
in saying that Magersfontein, Stormberg, and Colenso were 
lost in the class-rooms of Eton. By all means let us develop 
the muscle in the football field ; let us train the eye in the rifle 
corps ; but let us, first and above all, train the intelligence in 
the workshop and in the laboratory. 

What, then, are the lessons one would draw from the war? 
First let us get the Army into the hands of the middle classes 
by making it respectable, even in its lowest grade, cheap in the 
higher grades, and in all cases offering a career open to talent, 
and to talent alone. Secondly, let us make our middle classes 
first-class fighting men” by giving them that trained intelli- 
gence from which will spring “individual initiative," and by 
imbuing them with the “scientific spirit” by which alone we 
are to * hold our own" on the battlefield of the world. 

H. MACAN. 


REV. A. R. VARDY. 
[COMMUNICATED.] 


1 is probable that there is a fair and just appreciation in 

public opinion of the work done by an able and high- 
minded headmaster of one of our great public boarding schools, 
or an energetic and broad-minded bishop in a great city. Men 
like Thring, of Uppingham, and Fraser, of Manchester, have 
reaped the full meed of praise they earned for self-sacrificing 
devotion to a lofty ideal. It will be good for education if a just 
and balanced appreciation can be set before teachers of one of 
their body who has done something to exhibit a new ideal by 
his conduct as headmaster of a great public day school and an 
unofficial bishop of education in a great city. 


To write in terms of exaggerated panegyric of one so un- 


assuming would be to wrong his memory. If it may be per- 
mitted to one who knows to sum up briefly the results of his 
twenty-eight years of arduous and unremitting labour, the 
summary would run thus: He found a staff of masters with 
their energies enervated by a grievance: he leaves a staff 
united and loyally devoted to his memory. He found discipline 
maintained by the good old-fashioned method of the rod: he 
leaves a well disciplined school where the rod is rarely used. 
To put it more truly and strongly, he has succeeded in making 
of a day school a united family, in which the past pupils are the 
elder brothers, showing an affection for and interest in their 
juniors such as has never been surpassed—probably never 
equalled—in the history of any such school. 

But it is not merely within the walls of the school over 
which he personally presided that this family feeling prevails. 
There are at Birmingham, on the same foundation and under 
the same governing body, eight other schools—a high school 


for girls, four second-grade schools for girls, three second-. 


grade schools for boys. Probably the heads of all these schools 
would willingly and gratefully acknowledge the wise counsel, 
the kindly sympathy they, in times of difficulty, received from 
the Headmaster of the High School. The same evidence of 
his far-reaching influence would be, and has been, forthcoming 
from other teachers of all grades of schools. It was largely 
through Mr. Vardy's influence that the Teachers! Association 
was established in Birmingham. It was a very able pamphlet 
issuing from his pen that gave it stimulus and inspiration at 
starting by setting forth a comprehensive scheme for its opera- 
tions and an ideal for its aims. The Birmingham Teachers’ 
Association claims to be the parent of the Teachers' Guild. 
It has certainly done very much, though not all its founders 
could have desired, to stimulate young teachers, to acquaint 
teachers of all grades in the city with one another, and to pro- 
duce a family feeling that has tended to check rivalries and to 
promote friendships. There is probably no city where teachers 
are so well acquainted with one another's faces and ideals. For 
this result the community is largely indebted to the genial and 
conciliatory character of the late headmaster. The history of 
education in Birmingham during Mr. Vardy's career has been 
one of progress and change. He had a large share in the 
organization of the nine schools of the foundation. The writer 
of this notice has not the necessary knowledge to apportion 
this share. The late Prof. T. H. Green, the teachers’ repre- 
sentative on the governing body, was probably the leading 


mind. The late Dr. Dale, after the death of Mr. Green, was 
largely instrumental, to say the least, in carrying out the 
scheme. 

But there were a multitude of details connected with the 
claims of position and salary of the existing teachers of a most 
delicate nature that no one not possessed of the facts known 
only to the Headmaster could have dealt with. And Mr. Vardy 
dealt with these with tactful reticence and impartial wisdom. 
There are few probably now who remember how very early in 
his career he sacrificed £400 a year of his income to improve 
those of his colleagues. It is not too much to say that by his 
relations to his assistant-masters, and his advancement of their 
claims both to position and emolument, he has done a great 
deal to improve the professional status of assistant-masters 
throughout the country. 

There was scarcely any institution connected with Birming- 
ham in which Mr. Vardy was not a figure, or the officers of 
which did not seek and receive his counsel. He was a member 
of the Council of the Midland Institute, he had been President 
of the Graduates! Club, he was on the Committee of the Bir- 
mingham Library, he was on the governing body of more than 
one local school. 

On the day on which he was first seized with illness he had 
been entertaining a party of local headmasters at luncheon, he 
had addressed the parents of the new boys, he had been dis- 
cussing the operations of the new Church College, and had an 
interview with the Committee of Middlemore's Homes for Boys, 
in which he always took an active interest. Meantime, school 
exercises were awaiting his perusal, and papers from the candi- 
dates for Holy Orders, for he was Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

He seemed to have as much work to do out of school as if 
there were no school at all. And in school he never spared 
himself from any work, however irksome. He took a large 
share in the work of the lower classes, assigning much of the 
higher to his colleagues. It seems a small matter to allude to, 
but he always took detention school, which before his time had 
been shared among the staff. 

This is no panegyric, but a catalogue of labour. It illustrates 
what claims may be laid upon a headmaster in a large pro- 
vincial town, and how they may be met. 

It must be left for others to speak of Mr. Vardy's work out- 
side Birmingham, on the Committee of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference and elsewhere. 

His success as a headmaster is attested by a long list of 
University honours, remarkable for the variety of subjects in 
which they were attained. The signal success of the school 
in mathematics he would have been the first to attribute to the 
ability of a colleague. But it was characteristic of his chivalrous 
nature that he never stinted time for a subject not specially his 
own, and never sought to divert clever boys to his own depart- 
ment. There is a goodly array of classical scholars at both 
Universities who can attest his sound learning and his lucidity 
in imparting. His pupils have especially distinguished them- 
selves in carrying off the Carus Greek Testament and other 
Divinity Prizes. In this the school has cherished and followed 
the example of Benson, Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hatch, to 
whose memory Mr. Vardy was ever loyal. 

But there was none of the various departments of school work 
in which his energies were not felt. Under his rule have 
appeared a modern side, a laboratory, a drawing school, a 
gymnasium, a club within the school, and an Old Boys’ Club 
without, all full of successful life. It is true he did not originate 
all these institutions, but he found time to aid in their estab- 
lishment and in the guidance of their operations. 

One of his colleagues may be permitted to sum up his 
character in language all would accept :—'* We knew him as one 
absolutely unselfish; a ruler always firm, kindly, and just; 
a worker unhasting, unresting, even-tempered and self-con- 
trolled in the face of difficulties ; always sincere in deed and 
utterance ; sympathetic with defects of character and with 
sorrow ; ever ready to impose disagreeable burdens on himself, 
rather than on others." 

He intluenced the boys by the dignity and sweetness of his 
character, without harshness and weakness. He was hardly 
ever known to raise his voice in anger, or to use the cane ; yet 
every boy stood in awe of him. His simplicity, his entire 
absence of affectation, was an atmosphere which pervaded the 
school, the influence of which very few were able to resist. 
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For such a character, displayed in so unique a post, we may 
surely claim a high position among the great headmasters of 
the country. He has shed a new lustre on our profession. In 
a city noted for its political heat, he has won the affection of 
all parties and denominations. Above all, he was revered by 
his fellow-teachers as, perhaps, no other teacher has ever been. 
Never at any grave, probably, were so many teachers present to 
mourn. Never was mourning so sincere, so justly merited. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON “SCIENCE.” 
[See Letters in the 77mes, July 5 and 9, 1900. ] 


IB was a bad moment for English education when the word 

“science” came to be used for “ the natural sciences” only. 
The result has been confusion untold in the regions of English 
education, where clear views are all-important. The last month 
has provided new examples. The speech of Dr. Warre 
advocating the introduction of compulsory drill in public schools 
has called forth a letter written in sorrow and anger, not 
unmixed with self-confidence, from Prof. Armstrong, pressing 
home upon headmasters the need of “ scientific method,” and 
ridiculing the “ twaddle called science” at present in vogue. 
Dr. Warre is naturally hurt at what he considers a violent attack 
on his new laboratories and the methods inaugurated by Prof. 
Huxley and developed by Sir Henry Roscoe, and fairly finds 
fault with the calm assumptions made by his critic. And yet 
after all we find that the two antagonists do not really come to 
close quarters, the simple reason being that neither of them has 
taken a wide enough view of the question. One can dimly 
imagine a latter-day Socrates (ah! would that we had himat hand 
in Whitehall, to make the luncheon hour of the Civil Service 
uncomfortable‘) in dialogue with Polemikos and Heuristikos, 
probing the weak points of both positions, and sending them 
home sadder and wiser men. But, alas! we have no such 
enlightening force among us; the *Thunderer" thunders, but the 
air is not cleared, and the British public still feeds upon the 
science of the “Science and Art Department” made up into new 
packets with * Education " stamped outside. Let us be thank- 
ful for the consoling word upon the cover. If we ponder it for 
a generation, we may discover what we are blundering to arrive 
at; but meanwhile the time is passing, the Government is 
bolstering up * schoolsof science" instead of organizing education, 
and we are wasting our strength in all directions for want of 
the “scientific method ” that Prof. Armstrong craves. We have 
every sympathy with his desire to produce “honest, thoughtful, 
and observant workers" What we dislike is his assumption— it 
Is no more nor less—that this habit of mind can only be 
produced by one particular class of studies, those which are not 
“literary,” or,we should prefer tosay, those whicharenot “humane.” 
Is he really in earnest? Is education only to be properly given 
by men who have been trained in a particular way in the studies 
of Nature? Turn fora moment to the East. Can it be seriously 
Supposed that the qualities which have been needed and 
are needed there—insight into character, resource, courage, the 
conduct of large affairs—are not largely developed and main- 
tained by an education which is wide and humane, moral as 
well as physical? We agree with him that “ scientific method” 
1s vastly more important than drill. The moral of all our wars is: 
“To dogged courage add intelligence and observation, and all 
will be well” ; but his taunt against headmasters who “have 
received a purely literary training ” tends to obscure the real 
point at issue, for, although very likely he would disclaim the 
inference, it seems to imply that the “natural” studies, so to 
call them, are more important than the “humane.” Diplomacy 
and government—and here again China and Africa have their 
lessons—are, at least, as important to a nation as war, and for 
these pursuits we venture to think that the humanities are of 
surpassing value. In spite of some great instances to the 
contrary, the noble and modest simplicity of a Darwin or a 
Faraday, we are disposed to think that the non-literary training 
does not always produce the teachable temper, the tact and 
insight by which men are governed. 

In a word, Prof. Armstrong has invoked “ scientific method ” 
to condemn literary training ; nothing could be more narrow 
and fallacious. The study of letters in the large sense is just as 
susceptible of “ scientific method " as the study of Nature. Dr. 


Warre has defended the teaching of science at Eton, which, for 
argument's sake, we may allow to be perfect. It may still be 
true that much remains to be done there and elsewhere to applv 
“ scientific method " to all studies. But this is no discovery of 
Prof. Armstrong's, nor is there any one remedy. The cure for 
bad teaching is good teachers; method may do much, but 
personality can do more. What is wanted is that union of 
character and method which makes the ideal teacher. The 
public-school world has begun to realize that the training of 
teachers has some value ; it very wisely declines to sacrifice to 
it the claims of character and discipline ; but it has not yet fully 
grasped the fact that training of the right sort can only 
strengthen and not weaken the other qualities of the teacher. 
But the appeal to character is too vague. What character ? 
* The character that makes men and gentlemen," is the ready 
answer. Gentleman-bildung, so Mommsen sneers, is the 
function of English higher education. There is something in 
the sneer, for “gentlemen” must have something besides 1 
they are to survive in the struggle. Intelligence, resource, 
adaptability in the best sense—all these are demanded of a 
race that is to persist. How is the teacher to produce them—by 
“scientific method”? Yes, if the phrase be taken widely ; but 
to our mind the English world wants "scientific faith” or 
* scientific impulse ” more than even “ scientific method." Why 
is it that the German beats us in some fields, the American in 
others? Not because they have more genius, nor more 
distinguished men in any given field ; but because, like the 
Scotch, they believe in knowledge. They are convinced that 
the man who knows does better than the man who does not 
know. This is a faith which the English artisan and the 
English schoolboy are alike in lacking ; and, till they can acquire 
some of this leaven, though they may be superior to others in 
the leading of forlorn hopes, they will fall short in the struggle 
of competitive commerce, and repeat the initial breakdowns of 
recent campaigns. The contrast is put compendiously for us 
in the two great services which are our pride. The Navy 
believes in knowledge, and is always learning ; the Army is 
half-hearted in learning, and half ashamed of its knowledge. 
The fault runs through the whole educational world. Humane 
studies are far more scientifically treated than they were, but 
much remains to be done. The undergraduate reading for 
“Greats” at Oxford is too often pursuing “ideas” in place of 
knowledge. Essays are apt to take the place of solid study ; 
men begin by thinking that philosophy is a mystery which 
comes by a trick or in a dream, and while “ waiting for the fire 
from heaven to fall” they learn far too little of the actual history 
of thought. In other words, they do not read their books, or 
read them badly, and make “thinking” their excuse. On the 
other hand, in Oxford too, these same studies, with proper 
direction, may be made, and often are, as fruitful and as full of 
observation and true method as any others. There, as else- 
where, guidance and stimulus are the two things needful, and, 
above all, a belief in knowledge. But it must be a faith not 
tied to one system, not crystallized in one narrow cteed, or it 
will be but “dead works." All the great movements in educa- 
tion, as in religion, have sprung from a dominant personality. 
They have generally suffered from elaboration into systems. 
In the good teacher the best from all the systems should be 
alive ; his method should be something individual and all his 
own. If he is inclined to take any system too seriously, let him 
ponder the wise Sydenham’s answer to the student who asked 
what books he should read for medicine—“ Read ' Don Quixote,’ 
Sir" For scientific method will be but barren pedantry unless 
there is the free spirit of the human teacher breathing into the 
dry bones to make them live. Lit. HUM. 


FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL CON- 
FERENCE. 


HE Conference was held at the College of P.eceptors on June 30. 

It was opened by a comprehensive but concise exposition of the 
principles underlying the proposed resolutions by Mr. W. K. Hill, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Convening Committee. The principles as 
enunciated by the Secretary were briefly as follows. The members 
of the Federal Educational Council will unite for the consideration of 
broad issues affecting all classes of people concerned in education, but 
will endeavour at the same time not to interfere-with local and.particular 
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issues affecting only a portion of such people. In this statement we 
perceive the force and significance of the word ‘‘ federal.” As the 
opinion desired is an expert one, only those who have devoted special 
attention to educational questions will be approached. Hence the 
members of the Council will be sought among the various educational 
associations. Some of the promoters of the Council interpret the word 
* association ” in its broadest sense, thus including the governing bodies 
of Universities and examining boards. Others give it a narrower and 
more conventional definition. The Council is to be a consultative, not 
an executive or administrative, body—a parliament in the literal sense 
of the word. "Therefore the maximum number of representatives of any 
given association is limited to two, on the theory that two can state an 
opinion as well as twenty. This principle is obviously directed against 
any swamping of the Council's vote by any single association. The 
Standing Committee, again, which will be appointed to watch events, 
will not, as so often happens, be allowed to overshadow the Council 
itself. To this end it will have power only to report, and it cannot act 
without specific instructions. But the most important principle is that 
the proposed composition of the Council is expressly regulated with the 
object of avoiding individual attempts to control educational policy 
aflecting large bodies of teachers and many diverse institutions. 
Breadth of view is only to be ensured by basing the view on wide- 
spread opinion. With this object the voice of the Council is to be made 
truly representative by obtaining for it the authority of a mandate 
given to delegates from established educational associations and bodies. 


Bogeys. 

The Secretary then proceeded to deal with the various ** bogeys ” 
which, as always in the case of any attempt at reform, had started up in 
the path of the promoters. First among these was the theory that the 
Federal Educational Council would clash with the Consultative Com- 
mittee just appointed. But the Committee is necessarily small, not 
representative in the true sense of the word, and, being nominated by 
the Crown, must inevitably fall under the we]l known limitations of the 
Government official. The Council, on the other hand, will be large, 
truly representative, absolutely unofficial, and therefore free. The 
objection that it would clash with the Jebb Committee was met by the 
hope that the Jebb Committee, so far as it still exists, would join hands 
with the proposed Standing Committee of the Council. A more serious 
objection was the statement that the Council, being colossal and non- 
homogeneous, would therefore be unpractical and unworkable. True 
of any administrative or legislative body, this statement is untrue of a 
consultative body, in which ditference of opinion is most healthy. 
Again, many fear that such a Council would overshadow, if it did not 
actually override, the existing associations. This is improbable. The 
very heterogeneity of the proposed Council would compel it to deal 
with broad issues only. The bulk of the present work of the associa- 
tions would have to be left to them. The Council would have one 
great advantage over the associations. The latter are inevitably apt to 
be taken as representing interests. The former, because of its hetero- 
geneity, must as inevitably be thrown back on general educational 
principles. The differences on political questions are said to be too 
deep for compromise. But the promoters hope that there will be no 
question of compromise. They hope that, when such a question as, for 
example, the rating of local educational authorities comes up, those 
most Interested in it (the representatives of the County Councils) will 
speak in the Federal Educational Council as experts among interested 
non-experts. Their opinion would be bowed to as regards principles ; 
though it might be modified (probably wisely modified) as regards 
details through the intluence of representatives of bodies more con- 
cerned with the educational aspect of pecuniary considerations. When 
finally the opinion of the Council goes forth it will be the experts’ 
opinion enhanced by the authority and recommendation of the whole 
Council. So with other questions, in which other members of the 
Council would be in the position of experts. It has been said also that 
the Federal Educational Council could only succeed if its representa- 
tion were limited to teaching bodies. But pedagogy and education, as 
the Secretary said in his speech, are like soul and body. You cannot 
divorce them and live. It is because we do try to divorce them that 
our administrative bodies sometimes act so mechanically and our 
pedagogy is sometimes much in the air. 


Advantages. 

Finally the Secretary thus summed up the great advantages of such a 
Council. It would foster the idea of the unity of education, help to 
avoid the danger of a cast-iron departmental administration when we 
reconstruct our secondary educational system, and focus and guide the 
opinion of all the associations without unduly centering its activity in 
the personnel of any one of tnem. Now, when co-operation does occur, 
it is secured by private negotiations in which the most energetic and 
not necessarily the wisest may easily prevail over the common sense 
that would be found in the whole, if the whole could be co-ordinated 
in all its parts. Consequent misunderstandings and mistakes in policy 
would in future be avoided. The success of such a Council would be 
of great advantage to the development of the educational as opposed 
to the merely political point of view. Even if it never passed a single 
unanimous resolution, its constituent elements—the federated associa- 
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tions—would learn a vast deal from each other in the intercourse of the 
Council mectings. Many misunderstandings would be cleared up across 
the round table. Views would be broadened and liberalized. There 
would be a consequent strengthening and elevation of the educational 
concept and the educational aim of the country—not without injury, 
doubtless, to the career of some existing institutions, but with great 
benefit to the commonweal. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Headmaster of the Charterhouse 
School, the first resolution was proposed by the Bishop of Hereford, 
formerly, as all the world knows, the head of Rugby School. and 
seconded by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., the Secretary of the N.U. T. It 
ran as follows :—I. *' That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is 
desirable to establish some permanent Council which will be able to 
speak on behalf of organizations identified with educational effort in 
this country and yet in no way interfere with existing agencies and 
efforts." A not unfriendly attempt to amend the latter part of the 
resolution having failed, it was put and carried sem. con. The second 
resolution, II. ‘* That, in order to elicit and formulate the opinion of 
such organizations in respect of the broader issues without interference 
with special points of view, it is desirable that such a Council should 
consist mainly of accredited representatives of existing educational 
bodies," was proposed by Mr. Storr, the editor of the Journal of 
Education, and seconded by Miss Day, the President of the Head. 
mistresses’ Association. This was also carried ze». con. The third 
resolution was to have been proposed by Dr. Garnett, the Secretary of 
the Technical Education Board of the London County Council, and 
seconded by Dr. Heath, the Assistant Registrar of the University of 
London. Both, however, were unable to stay until the third resolution 
was reached. It was therefore proposed by Dr. Hill, the Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, and was seconded by Dr. Roberts, the 
Secretary of the Cambridge University Extension Society. It fore. 
shadowed the constitution of the proposed Council, and ran as 
follows : —III. ** That the Federal Education Council be constituted as 
follows :—(a) Representatives, in no case exceeding two, shall be 
appointed by each of the bodies named ona list to be subsequently 
prepared by the Organizing Committee. (6) The Council shall meet 
not less than twice a year, and may meet whenever it shall seem desir- 
able to the Chairman of the Council to summon it. (c) At its first 
ordinary meeting in each year the Council shall elect a Standing Com. 
mittee. (d) The duties of the Standing Committee shall be (i.) to 
consider such questions as may come up in the intervals between the 
meetings of the Federal Council and report to it; and (ii.), if so 
instructed by the Council, to carry out in the intervals between its 
meetings such of its resolutions as may require to be promptly dealt 
with. (e) The Council and its standing Committee shall be composed 
of both men and women." An amendment, to add to clause (a) the 
words **and the Council so formed shall have power to co-opt additional 
members, provided they do not exceed one-fifth of the whole," was 
accepted Ly the Convening Committee, and the five clauses were then 
severally put and carried mem. con. The fourth resolution was proposed 
by Mr. J. L. Paton, Headmaster of University College School, and 
seconded by Mr. Foster Watson, Professor of Education at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Certain ambiguities having 
been rectified by the acceptance of amendments, it was passed in this 
form—IV. ‘* That the discussions of the Federal Educational Council 
shall be public, and that all resolutions adopted by it shall be published." 
There was a small opposition minority, who desired to amend the 
resolution so as to render possible occasional sittings fz camera. The 
originators of the scheme firmly and rightly set their faces against all 
such proposals. 

The fifth resolution, proposed by Mrs. Bryant, Headmistress of the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls, and seconded by Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen, Chairman of the National Froebel Union, was formal 
in nature and followed almost as a necessary corollary. It was passed 
nem. con., and ran as follows :—V. ** That a Committee of twenty-five, 
with power to co-opt five others, be formed for the following purposes : 
(a) To consider and formulate suggestions for financing the Federal 
Council. (^) To prepare a list of educational bodies to be represented 
on the Federal Council. (c) To approach and invite these bodies to 
appoint and send representatives each to a second Conference at 
an approved date and place. (v) To formulate in detail the constitution 
of the Federal Council, to be submitted for ratification to this second 
Conference." And here we may note that all the proposers and 
seconders acted in their personal capacity only, and in no way 
represented the various institutions in connexion with which they 
hold ofüce. We have mentioned their occupations merely for the 
information of the general reader to whom the names may not be 
familiar. 


The Organizing Committee. 

These resolutions having been successfully carried, the following 
ladies and gentlemen were nominated, in accordance with Resolution V., 
to act as an Organizing Committee :— Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall, Miss 
A. J. Cooper, Miss Day, Mr. H. W. Eve, Mr. Garrod, Rev. Principal 
Gurney, Dr. H. F. Heath, Dr. Alex Hill, Mr. W. K. Hill (Hon. Sec. 
of the Convening Committee), Dr. Keatinge, Dr. Keynes, Dr. Kimmins, 
Canon Lyttelton, Mr. Macan, Miss Maitland, Principal Lloyd Morgan, 
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Mr. J. L. Paton, Dr. Roberts, Rev. Dr. Selwyn, Mr. F. Storr, 
Prof. Foster Watson, Dr. Wilkins, Miss Alice Woods, Mr. J. H. Yoxall, 
M.P. This Committee has power to co-opt five other members. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. BUTLER ON SPECIALIZATION: A SCIENCE 
MASTER’S APOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education, 


S1r,— Dr. Butlers address to the Teachers! Guild was admir- 
able in style and matter, but was it not rather partial? Is there 
not specialization in classics as well as in mathematics and 
science? Specialization means attention to one set of subjects 
or faculties at the expense of others, and the results are very 
similar whether science, mathematics, classics, or athletics have 
the preference. The case of the candidates for mathematical 
and science scholarships who cannot write English seems to 
closely resemble that of the Latin and Greek verse-makers of 
the public schools who proved unable to compose a decent 
letter in their own language. Every one interested in the true 
objects of education must be in full sympathy with Dr. Butler’s 
attack on the giant, but, in fairness, the blow should have been 
dealt all round. The creature has several heads, and they all 
require crushing effectually, else, like the Hydra, the loss of one 
or two will only be followed by the up-sprinying of new ones. 

As long as there are scholarship examinations there must be 
competition, consequent rivalry between schools and school- 
masters, and, consequently, specialization in some subject or 
subjects. Dr. Butler suggests several preventives of this one- 
sided education: English essays, translations of the classics, 
and papers in general knowledge. The first specific seems un- 
exceptionable, but what of the second and third? Above and 
beyond the eloquent arguments in favour of classical transla- 
tions, one seems to hear the far-off echo of the cry, “ Nulla 
salus extra classicos.” Far be it from me to decry the value of 
the classics, either as an educational training or for their own 
sake ; but no boy, and very few men, has time or capacity to 
study every subject in the educational curriculum, unless he is 
content with the merest smattering (and this could hardlv be 
studving). We drop certain subjects with hardly the shadow 
of a protest ; music and drawing often have to be picked up by 
instinct as it were. The attributes “educated” and “cultured” 
would not be withheld from a man though he were ignorant of 
these two forms of art. How many highly educated and 
cultured persons are to be found who know next to nothing 
about the commonest natural objects, who could hardly tell an 
oak tree from an elm, who could make apt quotations about 
spores and diatoms, but would not be able to recognize the 
objects themselves. It is not the subject taught that educates : 
it is chietly the manner of teaching it. Latin, Euclid, or 
chemistry can be made a deadly dull memory drill or a mind- 
awakening training. There can be education without classics or 
without natural science, and, conversely, there can be classics 
and natural science without education. Whether classics, 
mathematics, or science be chosen as the vehicle of training 
will, or should, depend chiefly on the aptitude and circumstances 
of the pupil ; but don't call him uncultured simplv because he 
has never heard of Deianira, or cannot give the chemical 
formula for *sylvine.? My own humble opinion is that there is 
only one subject, or, rather, group of subjects, that every English 
boy or girl ought to know something about—the history, litera- 
ture, and language of his own country. And since good 
classical translations are necessarily written in good English, 
they fall into this category, but they make but a small part 
of it. 

The utility, or the contrary, of a paper in general knowledge 
will depend very largely on the style of questions set by the 
examiners. There seems some danger of creating, by its means, 
candidates whose knowledge is of the “tit-bitty” kind. I have 
a vivid recollection of a young Cambridge graduate in classics 
who did not know where the 'Varsity boat-race was rowed, and 
had never heard of the London Monument. 

Lastly, there are Dr. Butlers doubts as to the culture of 
the mathematical and science masters in public schools. 
suppose he has good grounds for making what 1s, after all, a 
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serious accusation against a particular body of assistant-masters, 
especially as coming from an authority of such weight in the 
educational world. It would be interesting to know whether 
bis opinion has been founded on the men themselves, or only at 
second-hand from the work of their pupils. In the first case, 
since the science and mathematical masters of our great public 
schools come almost exclusively from our two oldest and most 
famous Universities, their lack of culture, if a fact, must reflect 
to some extent on those Universities, and to a greater degree on 
the great public schools themselves at which most of these men 
were educated. If, on the contrary, Dr. Butler has only judged 
by the work of //e£r pupils, his strictures on the masters are 
hardly fair. A science master is necessarily a specialist in 
some one or two branches of science. He is engaged to teach 
those sciences, and he can hardly be blamed for not giving 
instruction in other subjects. He may be a man of wide and 
varied reading, but he is tied down to a large extent. The 
examiner in science or mathematics desires a logical, clear, and 
concise answer; plenty of substance, and no trimming or 
padding, must be cultivated by the candidate for scholarship 
honours. Fancy a quotation from Virgil in a proposition of 
Euclid, or an illustration from Dante or a Shakesperean extract in 
the midst of a problem in thermodynamics.— Yours, &c., 


E. G. B. 


SALARIES OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Is it sententiousness, or are you really poking a sly joke 
at your readers? After thrice reading a paragraph in your 
current issue, which speaks of the dissatisfaction felt by many 
assistant-masters, I have come to the conclusion that you must 
be making fun. We cannot alter facts, you say. That depends. 
What’s done cannot be undone; but it may be kept from 
happening again. If teaching is made a profession in which 
“men with indistinct tastes and indefinite purpose" cannot earn 
money, such men will not try it ; if the public is convinced that 
the *hostel system" is bad policy, their passion for it will 
become a passion against it. I do not say these things will 
happen; but, if they do, where are your “two unalterable 
facts”? Now, Sir, we have hopes (somewhat dim since the 
Duke of Devonshire spoke on his new Bill, yet hopes of a sort) 
that the Government, by making training compulsory, will stop 
the supply of indistinct and indefinite young men. As to the 
second, the Outlook, as you say, has been astonished to see 
schoolmasters ill-content: that was because the Ou//oo* did 
not know anything about it before. The Morning Post and 
the Speaker have also been a little astonished for the same 
reason. Youare not; but you, Sir, are wise, and, I fear, cynical: 
I fear you are laughing in your editorial sleeve. Laugh or not, 
we hope, by collecting and publishing facts, to astonish other 
people as well as these newspapers—to which, by the way, we 
are grateful. Then the supply of schoolmasters will fall off, as 
you remark ; there will be a dearth not only of bad ones, but of 
good ones. Then the British public will have to solve the 
problem how to get more; and some equitable system will 
have to be found, or the sons of the British public will not be 
able to pass any examinations. 

If you, Sir, would do a good work in your day and generation, 
you will not talk about unalterable facts. A little courage does 
wonders : many a monster has turned out a windbag at one 
prick. Things will never mend if we don’t try to mend them, 
that is pretty certain ; and we (may I add you, Sir, also?) are 
going in our humble way to try.— Yours faithfully, 

Rugby, July 4, 1900. W. H. D. ROUSE. 


THE ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA AND 
TITLE OF L.L.A. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— My attention has been called to a review of Sir Joshua 
Fitch's book, * Educational Aims and Methods," in your issue 
of this month. In that notice your reviewer says: “ We note 
with satisfaction Sir Joshua's unqualified condemnation of a 
Women's University, and his disapproval of the St. Andrews 
L.L.A. degree." 

Allow me to point out that we have no “ L.L.A. degree.” We 
have only a diploma and title for women. Degrees are only 
conferred after three years’ residence at the University, and 
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after passing the necessary examinations. But your reviewer 
entirely misrepresents my friend Sir Joshua Fitch’s attitude 
towards our L.L.A. Examination. The only sentence in his 
article on ' Women and the Universities” bearing on St. 
Andrews is as follows :—“ The University of St. Andrews, which 
has invented a special distinction—that of L.L.A., for female 
candidates only—would have proved more generally useful, and 
certainly more attractive, if it had simply offered to candidates 
of both sexes examinations of the same academic value and 
under the same conditions.” Sir Joshua has never “ dis- 
approved ” of our examination ; on the contrary, he has more 
than once helped us very materially in connexion with it. 

And allow me to explain that it was absolutely impossible for 
any Scottish University to offer an examination and title to men 
* of the same academic value and under the same conditions” 
as our L.L.A. for women. We devised the examination and 
title for women in 1876—a year before the University of London 
opened up its degrees to them— simply because we could not 
then admit women to our University classes. The new Univer- 
sities Act, passed fifteen years afterwards, threw open all our 
classes and degrees in Arts and Science to both sexes. But it 
would be impossible, and against the historic use and wont of 
the Scottish system, to allow men to compete for a title like the 
L.L.A. for women, although we have been often asked to do so. 
Our diploma and title were devised to meet an existing want, 
and that they do meet it is evidenced by the results. We have 
this year a larger number of candidates than ever before— 
nearly one thousand—at about a hundred different centres, all 
over the world. The examination is more stringent than ever 
it was, and many women who cannot come up to the University 
and live there for three years to take our M.A. or B.Sc. degrees 
enter for this title, or are trained for it by correspondence 
classes or by private tuition. It has ministered to a felt want 
in the country, which no other examination has met in the 
same way.— Yours truly, WILLIAM KNIGHT. 

The Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, 

July 10, 1900. 

[We—and the educational world—are much obliged by the inform- 
ation, which Prof. Knight sends us, that ‘‘L.L.A.” is not a degree, 
but a title. There seems, however, to be a doubt in the public mind as 
to what “L.L.A.” means. We see it every day, in advertisements of 
schools, in lists of school stafis, in lists of examiners— printed in two 
ways, as " L.L.A.” and as ** LL.A.” We should like to know which 
is right. If, moreover, ** L.L.A.” is right, we should like to know 
what it means; if “LL A." is right, we should like to know what 7/ 
means. Mystic '* titles," unmeaning collections of letters, only confuse 
the public and persons who have to appoint to situations. Prof. knight, 
is, we are informed, the Chairman of the L.L.A. Committee in his Uni- 
versity. Perhaps he will be so good as to inform, and clear the public 
mind. —EbDITOR. ) 


THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE UNDER THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION ACT, 1900. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


_SIR,—The Council of the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions has had under consideration the Draft Order in Council 
constituting this Committee. It welcomes the appointment of 
the Vice-President of the Association, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, 
M.P., as a member of the Consultative Committee and as a 
representative of agricultural education and of technical 
education in rural districts. But it views with astonishment 
and regret the fact that technical education in the great towns 
of the United Kingdom is wholly unrepresented, although there 
are upon the Consultative Committee two representatives of 
elementary education in the persons of the Dean of Manchester 
and Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P.; three heads of secondary schools, 
viz, Mrs. Bryant, Dr. Gow, and the Hon. and Rev. Edward 
Lyttelton, as well as a large number of persons intimately 
acquainted with literary education. 
_ It seems to the Council a matter of the greatest national 
importance that there should be upon the body which is to 
advise the Board of Education an adequate number of persons 
who are well acquainted with the applications of scientific 
knowledge to industries and commerce, and with the best 
methods of giving such technical training in this country as 
shall enable us to meet successfully foreign competition. 

In view, therefore, of the very serious damage which may be 
done to technical education, and thereby to the trade and com- 


merce of the country, if the Committee to which the Board of 
Education will look for advice is composed of persons without 
adequate knowledge of the matters to which I have referred, 
I venture to ask you to allow me through your columns to draw 
the attention of members of Parliament, manufacturers, and 
merchants to this subject, in the hope that they may take steps 
to secure that the constitution of the Consultative Committee 
may be modified in such a way that due provision may be made 
for the presence of persons possessing special knowledge of 
trade, manufactures, and technical education.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. WERTHEIMER, Hon. Sec. 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol, 


July 21, 1900. 


TRAINING COLLEGES AND IIEADMISTRESSES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I hear that in the last issue of the Journal of Education 
you assume that trained teachers have not as yet obtained many posts 
as headmistresses. I feel sure you would not wish to under-estimate the 
advantages of training, and I would therefore venture to remind you of 
some of the things that have happened since you and I and a few other 
enthusiasts opened the doors of the Cambridge Training College to 
foolish students who were willing to give time and energy and money 
for what at that time had certainly little financial value. You will 
remember that it is not yet fifteen years since our first course at Cam- 
bridge began. 

I have not my books with me here, and probably I cannot remember 
all cases, but I think it might be of some use to make the following 
statement. I can, of course, only refer to my own old students, but no 
doubt other training colleges have also a good account to give. I can, 
at the present moment, remember the following details of my old 
students :—(1) Old students who are or have been heads of English 
high schools, thirteen (I include such schools as the Roan School, 
Greenwich; St. Mary's Hall, Brighton; the Central Foundation 
School, Spital Square; the Intermediate School, Newport, as well as 
those usually called high schools, e.g., the High School at Huyton). 
(2) Old students who are heads of public schools other than British 
high schools (¢.g., the chief public school at Durban, an important 
school at Cairo, a girls’ high school at Lucknow, «c.), fourteen. 
(3) Old students who have private schools of their own, eighteen. I 
might mention that we have, at present, seven old students, lecturers at 
University colleges; two, who as missionaries in India, are each in 
charge of several schools, and others in positions of oonsiderable im- 
portance. It is interesting to note that our colonies are not only sending 
to us for teachers (we have sent over twenty to South Africa—five are 
headmistresses of public schools; six to India—two are headmistresses ; 
three to Australia), but they are beginning to send teachers to us to be 
trained. We had at Cambridge, four from Australia, three from India, 
five from South Africa, as well as some from Sweden and other 
countries, and one even from far-off Japan. It is true that training is 
still but little understood in England, and consequently is still un- 
popular, but the progress which has been made in the last fifteen years 
1s beyond everything that I in my most optimistic moments expected 
when, fifteen years ago, you joined with others in asking me to start 
secondary training in Cambridge. 

It is often said that few University women have been trained. I do 
not know the exact number, but it is certainly more than many think, 
and a number of non-graduate trained students take a degree course 
after training. The poverty of women teachers can probably scarcely 
be realized by more fortunate men, who have inherited a vast number 
of scholarships. We often have to make the money first before we go 
to the University. I have at the present moment fourteen old students 
who are taking a degree course at Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
British Universities, and there may be others who have not told me of 
their studies. 

I am often struck with the fact how ignorant we English teachers 
are of what is happening in our midst, and how much more ** knowing " 
the foreigner is than we are. In Mr. Sadler’s admirable ‘* Special 
Reports" there is a calendar containing, among other things, events 
connected with secondary training in England. A foreign teacher 
drew my attention to the fact that no mention was made of the estab- 
lishment of the Cambridge Training College. As at that time more 
than six hundred students had gone through our course, I feel sure in 
no other country could such an omission have been possible. I think, 
if it was known what has already been done in training, we should see 
that at any rate a very helpful beginning has been made. 

It is much to be regretted, of course, that so few of the aristocracy of 
English education have taken up the question of training. All the 
worse for training and for English education, and also for the English 
educational aristocracy ! But the tide is turning at last, and it is not 
the first time in history that a reform has had to be carried out with 
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but little help in its initial stages from those who ought to have been 
its leaders. How does Lowell put it? 


** Then to side with truth is noble, when you share her wretched 
crust." 


I can never remember quotations; but, anyhow, I am glad to have 

suffered in several directions for the sake of training.— Believe me, 

yours truly, E. P. HUGHES. 
Paris, July, 1900. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I am anxious to draw your attention to an erroneous statement 
in the **Jottings" of the July number of the Journal of Education, 
page 424, about the Maria Grey Training College. 

It is there stated that ‘‘only two” (of the Maria Grey students) 
** seem to have attained the position of headmistresses, or, if we reckon 
in the kindergarten superintendents, thirteen," during the years 1879- 
1899. 

Your contributor has evidently overlooked the fact that the list of 
students published mentions only that **o» leaving the college" the 
posts mentioned were obtained, and students are not likely to become 
headmistresses at once. Asa matter of fact, irrespective of kindergarten 
appointments, twenty students have become headmistresses since the 
college began, and another is about to start a private school. The 
mistake made is an interesting example of the errors that creep into 
statistical statements through careless observation.—I am, Sir, yours 
truly, ALICE WOODs. 

July 9, 1900. Principal of the Maria Grey Training College. 


(We kiss the rod so magisterially applied, but would suggest that the 
value and interest of the list would be greatly increased if, as in all 
other calendars with which we are acquainted, the present stations or 
appointment of students were given. —ED.) 


MISTRESSES AND MANNERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —The opinion expressed by your correspondent ** M. H.” in the 
July number of the Journal of Education, to the effect that, despite 
appearances, the supply of suitable English assistant-mistresses is 
lamentably insufficient, will, I think, be widely endorsed by those to 
whose lot it falls to appoint or engage them. ‘‘ M. H.” most truly 
says that an immense majority of those who apply for any vacant post 
are ineligible, not because they cannot teach, but because they lack 
** the speech and manners of good society.” 

My own experience is entirely in accordance with hers ; but I differ 
somewhat from her when she ascribes the trouble to the lowness of the 
salaries offered, as tending to prevent women of the most desirable class 
from entering the teaching profession. This is theoretically true, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that, in time, women teachers will be better 

aid ; but is it all the truth, or even the main truth, in the matter ? 

I think the fundamental reason is rather to be found in the most 
regrettable inattention to right speech, bearing, dress, and manners 
that characterizes the modern education of girls in England. As far as 
I can judge, mistresses do, for the most part, come from the class which 
ought to yield a plentiful supply of suitable women, and which 
certainly does so in France and America. Indeed, one reason why 
salaries are low is that many well-to-do girls, living free of expense at 
home, find £90 and £100 a year a very sufficient and pleasant addition 
to their pocket-money. I do not think it ought to be necessary to 
attract girls of the wealthy leisured class. The profession should rather 
be the best of all fields for highly educated gentlewomen who have their 
living to make. 

But among these, in England, the requisite social qualities seem to be 
generally uncomprehended, or only comprehended to be despised, and 
the reason surely lies in the ideal of womanhood that has become in- 
creasingly prevalent since the reaction from the ‘‘ prunes and prism " 
period set in. There are signs that the pendulum will soon be swinging 
back, but long neglect of the once highly prized ** deportment " has told 
on English inothers and English girls, and has made it a hard task to 
find, even among the daughters of gentlemen, enough teachers who, to 
a thorough knowledge of their subjects, add the ** sweetness and light? 
of refinement. 

There is no suggestion in this of a return to over-estimation of the 
polite veneer. On the contrary, it is just because we value reality in 
character, just because we recognize that the schoolmistress should be 
very direct, very sincere in all expression of opinion or emotion, just 
because we do nof want affectation, that we plead for early and per- 
sistent training in purity of speech and good manners. And is this, I 
would ask, given by the average mother, the school, the training 
college of the day ?— Yours truly, F. E. B. 


SECONDARY TRAINING IN WALES. 

To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
SiR,—The Association for Promoting the Education of Girls in 
Wales recently offered a scholarship of £10 for the purpose of secondary 


training. Applicants were required to be Welsh women graduates, 
and the scholarship was to be held at the Secondary Training Depart- 
ment of one of the three constituent colleges of the University of Wales. 
Although the monetary value of the scholarship was so small, no less 
than fve applications were received, and it is satisfactory to add that the 
Committee, presided over by Lady Verney, found itself in a position to 
award zwo scholarships of £10 each, instead of one, it being held that 
two of the candidates were equally deserving of the award. 

At the present time, when, at all events in the minds of some, there is 
an uncomfortable suspicion that training tends to be less valued and 
sought after, it is surely reassuring to find that as many as five appli- 
cations were received for the scholarship in question. Does it not 
imply that the financial difficulty is at least one great cause why com- 
paratively few women devote the necessary year to secondary training ? 
Our Association intends to offer one scholarship every year for this 
purpose, and it hopes that in this way it may be able to do something 
towards encouraging and aiding Welsh women who intend to teach to 
follow up their degree course by a year in the Secondary Training De- 
partment.— Faithfully yours, ANNIE M. DOBELL. 

Headmistress of the Pontypool County School, 
Member of the Council of Aberystwyth 
College, and Hon. Sec. for the Association 
for Promoting the Education of Girls in 


July 16, 1900. Wales. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Love and Mr. Lewisham: the Story of a Very Young Couple. By 
H. G. WELLs. (Price 6s. London and New York: Harper & 
Bros.) — A novel so subtly clever as Mr. Wells's tale of ** Love 
and Mr. Lewisham” is simply indescribable in a short notice; 
one can only indicate very slightly the nature of its contents and 
the charm of its humour. Mr. Lewisham is an assistant-school- 
master, aged eighteen, in a proprietary school. He is a most excellent 
young man, full of the noblest ambitions and the most industrious 
methods ; but love upsets all his plans, and scatters his discretion twice 
over, just at a critical moment in his career. As a study of the life of 
the South Kensington science student, male and female, the novel is 
simply perfect. The medium, Mr. Chaflery, is by far the cleverest, 
the most real, and the most scathing portrait of the type we have ever 
met in a novel ; and the part allotted to Ethel, as his accomplice, 
is full of truth also, and of a very real pathos. Mr. Lewisham himself 
is a hero we attach ourselves to with no common affection. He is so 
very much in earnest, so naive, and withal so full of ** poses," until 
love and life come to teach him better. Altogether, the book is to be 
specially recommended as good reading on the holiday trip everybody 
is thinking of in August. 

Prairie Folks. By HAMLIN GARLAND. (Price 6s. Macmillan.)—AII 
the studies of prairie life in this little volume of Mr. Garland's are 
interesting ; but Lucretia Burns carries the palm. It is a picture of a 
husband and wife living and toiling side by side on a profitless farm, 
and growing every year harder and more hopeless, in the unrelieved 
sordidness of their lot, till at last the wife strikes—there is no other 
word for poor Lucretia's sudden throwing up of the game. But the 
story does not stop there ; a mediator—or, rather, a mediatrix—steps 
in, in the person of the schoolmistress of the district —a dainty, and also 
a good and warm-hearted girl, who has a **friend" who opens her 
mind to the problems of labour and poverty. This story is a very 
painful one, but it is one that deserves to be read with attention, for 
the sake of its realistic, and yet imaginative, handling of the terrible 
facts of the lives that are brutalized by the work that has no success 
and no relief. 


Robin Hood: a Romance of the English Forest, By A. ALEN- 
ANDER, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by T. W. HOLGATE. (Price 63. 
Thomas Burleizh.)—It is quite pleasant to come once more upon an 
old-fashioned historical tale, cast in the romantic language of other 
days. Mr. Alexander tells the old story of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, with some new incidents and fresh local colour. Friar Tuck, 
Little John, and good King Richard in disguise are all resuscitated ; 
and the story bristles with bows and arrows, fighting wolves, eagles, 
dogs, and men at arms. We only wish that in some of the earlier pages 
the rather high-flown style did not waver into an occasional line of 
involuntary blank verse. 

The Strong God Circumstance. By HELEN SHIPTON, author of 
“The Herons," “ Dagmar," &c. (Price 6s. Methuen.) — Arthur 
Kenyon, the hero of ** The Strong God Circamstance," was an Oxford 
tutor and a fellow of his college, a man of parts and the younger brother 
of Sir Robert Kenyon, baronet and country gentleman. His Oxford 
career, which was going to be particularly brilliant, was disastrously 
cut short by a scandal about some examination papers, and Kenyon—an 
innocent man with a cloud over his fame—retired into the background 
of life and became a country curate. Circumstance, in the form of 
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geography, threw him into the arms of another man of damaged life, 
Redmond Vaughan, the eccentric young squire of Lassington, who 
never showed his face to the world by daylight, but came out with the 
owls and rambled about his own grounds with a lantern by night. At 
the same time circumstance also sent to the house of Redmond Vaughan 
a beautiful cousin, with Indian blood in her veins, who for one year was 
to be under his and his mother’s care, while seeing English life. 
Vanessa Carroll brought with her, as tutor, a young lady from one of 
the women’s colleges at Oxford, who became the good and useful fairy 
in everybody’s life. A rustic beauty, niece to the man in whose house 
Kenyon lodges, introduces the element of the Lord of Burleigh and his 
sweetheart ; and her cousin and lover Valentine Elliott plays a com- 
plicated part as a sort of double of the squire, only a double of much 
lower degree and more perfect physique. A deforming accident in 
childhood, marring a face and form otherwise beautiful, is the secret 
of Redmond Vaughan’s eccentricity, and a knotty point in the plot of the 
story is made by the fact that Vanessa Carroll was the cause of the 
accident. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


THE programme of subjects for discussion at the General Conference 
of the Guild, to be held at Brighton from January 9 to 12, 1901, has 
been settled as follows :—(1) ‘‘ The Interests to be safeguarded under a 
Local Authorities (Secondary Education) Bill”; (2) ‘‘ The Regulations 
under which Scholarships and Free Places in Secondary Schools should 
be awarded " ; (3) '* The Registration of Secondary Schools, and what 
kind of Inspection should precede it”; (4) ** The Redistribution of 
Educational Endowments " ; (5) ** The Constitution and Powers of the 
Governing Bodies of Endowed and Proprietary Schools ” ; (6) **Should 
Higher-Grade Schools continue under School Boards, or be put under 
the new Local Authorities?" It is also proposed that two lectures 
be given: (1) ** What Constitutes a Good Lesson "; (2) ** Educational 
Values." 

As openers of discussions it is hoped that several of the following will 
take part in the proceedings :—The Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton, 
Headmaster of Haileybury ; Dr. Rendall, Headmaster of Charter- 
house ; the Rev. J. B. Blomfield, of Catíord School, President of the 
Private Schools’ Assooiation ; Lady Frederick Cavendish ; Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett; Miss Elsie Day, Headmistress of the Grey Coat School, 
Westminster, President of the Headmistresses’ Association; Mr. J. d. 
Findlay, Headmaster of the Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff; 
Miss A. J. Cooper, Oxford ; the Rev. A. F. Titherington, Headmaster 
of Brighton College, President of the Brighton Branch ; Mrs. Bryant, 
Headmistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls ; Canon 
Fowler, Headmaster of Lincoln Grammar School; Miss P. Lawrence, 
a Principal of Roedean School, Brighton ; Sir Joshua Fitch ; Dr. Gow, 
Headmaster of Nottingham High School for Boys; Dr. R. P. Scott, 
Headmaster of Parmiters School, London, N.E. ; the Rev. R. D. 
Swallow, Headmaster of Chigwell School ; Mr. A. T. Pollard, Head- 
master of the City of London School; Miss Wolseley-Lewis, Head- 
mistress of the Church of England High School for Girls, Eaton 
Square, S.W.; the Dean of Manchester; the Rev. E. F. M. 
MacCarthy, Headmaster of King Edward's School, Fiveways, Bir- 
mingham ; and Colonel Lockwood, M. P. 

It is hoped that either Mr. Keatinge, Oxford, or Mr. Fechheimer- 
Fletcher, Cambridge, will give the lecture on ** What Constitutes a 
Good Lesson," and that Mr. P. A. Barnett, H. M.I., or Prof. Withers, 
of the Owens College, Manchester, will lecture on ‘‘ Educational 
Values." 

Fuller details about the Conference will be given in the Teachers’ 
Guild reports in later numbers of the Journal of Education. Members 
will much oblige by bearing the dates, January 9-12, 1901, in mind, 
when they arrange for their winter holidays. A good representative 
expression of opinion on the important and pressing questions to be 
discussed is much desired. 


Important meetings, of the Executive Committee of Council on 
July 5 and of the Council on July 21, have been held lately. The 
principal business of these meetings has been the formulation of the 
principles which the Council professes on the subjects of the tenure and 
the salaries of assistant-teachers in secondary schools and the settlement 
of the scheme for a model register of teachers. Communications on 
these subjects will be sent in September to the Board of Education, to 
the members of the Consultative Committee, and to the Press. 

The following letter was read to the Council :— 

"'To the Council of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 


Ireland. Ladies and Gentlemen,—On behalf of the subscribers to the 
Quick Memorial Fund, we have the pleasure to request your acceptance 
of the proceeds of the Fund, viz.: (a) The books in the Quick Loan 
Collection (already in the Library of the Guild); (4) one hundred 
volumes—the special gift of Dr. H. Barnard, of America; (c) the gross 
amount of subscriptions—£132. 7s. It is the wish of the Memorial 
Committee that the money be applied (in five yearly instalments) to the 
purchase of books on the history of education, and, further, that the 
whole of the books thus added to the Guild Library may be treated as 
a permanent Quick Memorial.— Yours faithfully, 

‘JOHN RUSSELL, 

* FOSTER WATsON."' 


The donations from Mrs. Quick and the subscribers to the Quick 
Memorial Fund were very gratefully accepted, and the Council under- 
took to carry out all the recommendations of the subscribers concerning 
the disposal of the fund. 

One hundred and eighteen members of the Guild were elected at the 
two meetings, viz. :—Central Guild, 12. Branches: Aberystwyth, 1 ; 
Bournemouth, 4; Bradford, 3; Brighton, 1 ; Oxford, 1 ; Swansea and 
S.W. Wales (first list), 96. 

The Library will be closed, for cleaning, forthe week from August 20 
to 25, inclusive. 

The attendance at the Offices of the Guild from August 15 to 
September 5, inclusive, will be from 11 a.m. till 4 p.m. ; Saturdays 
till 1.30 p.m. Before and after those dates the hours will be the usual 
ones, viz., IO a.m. till 6 p.m. ; Saturdays till 5 p.m. 

The Council of the Guild, as announced in the Annual Report of 
1900, propose to hold a Course in Educational Handwork in the autumn 
of the present year, to demonstrate to parents and to those responsible 
for the curriculum in secondary schools the importance of the training 
of hand and eye as an essential part of education. They hope to secure 
the help of two well known lecturers, Mr. Rooper, H.M.I., and Mr. 
J. C. Hudson (Hornsey). The first lecture will be theoretical—on 
general principles—open to all members of the Guild. The second 
lecture will give the lecturer’s own practical experiences. Lectures 
3, 4, and 5 will be on Clay-modelling, Cardboard-work, and 
Wood-work, respectively, with illustrations. The fee for the Course 
will be 5s. The Course will not be held unless twenty-five names are 
entered. The latest date for entering names will be October 10. The 
Course will begin in the last week of October. 


Cheltenham Branch.—A meeting of the Cheltenham Branch was 
held recently at the Ladies’ College (by kind permission of Miss Beale). 
There was a good attendance of members. Miss Jessie Scrivener gave 
an address on ** Elocution.” The lecturer remarked that her intention 
was to discuss reading rather than elocution, the latter being associated 
in the minds of most people with something essentially dramatic. The 
laws as applied to reading were three, viz., voice production, breathing, 
and articulation. The training of the singing voice could hardly be 
begun too soon. Faults could thus be prevented which could only be 
got rid of in after life with infinite trouble. Training of the speaking 
voice might almost be called one of the lost arts. The ancient Greeks 
at the period of their highest culture were most careful to surround their 
children with persons whose utterance and accent was pure and refined. 
Speaking was an art that had to be learnt with much labour. People 
who spoke well not only made themseives intelligible to their hearers 
without difficulty to them, but with a minimum of effort on their own 
part. If the voice were properly used, the throat hardly ever suffered, 
but wrong production was, according to most throat specialists, a source 
of disease in that region. Sir Morell Mackenzie considered that there 
ought to be a thoroughly qualified instructor in elocution in every school 
in the kingdom. The most important branch of voice production was 
breathing. Good breathing was the cure for most voice defects. 
Breathing through the nose was a safeguard against many chest and 
throat troubles. For teachers, daily practicein breathing exercises was 
absolutely necessary. There were several well known institutions abroad 
where the cure of consumption by breathing exercises was being carricdon, 
and in this country Mr. Malcolm Morris, who was making a special 
study of tuberculosis, was giving particular attention to breathing. It 
used to be believed that gymnastic exercises for the expansion of the 
chest were very healthy because they strengthened the lungs. The best 
thinkers on the subject, including the famous Sandow, said to-day that 
the majority of such exercises as taught in gymnasiums were absolutely 
useless, because they were not so effective as breathing exercises. It 
was very important that speakers should hold themselves well : nothing 
weakened the lungs so much as stooping. Few people seemed to 
realize how hard it was to speak or read clearly. All pupils should be 
taught the importance of sounding the final consonants. The essential 
points for speakers and readers were : (1) An agreeable tone of voice. 
Though a really beautiful voice must be called a gift and not an art, still 
much depended upon a proper use of the lungs and a proper manage- 
ment of the breath. A chest voice, and not a head voice, should be 
cultivated. Purity of tone could not be gained unless the lungs were 
well filled. (2) A careful and finished pronunciation. (3) The pause. 
Every one who desired to read well should consider the value of stops. 
There was also an old rule which was most, valuable—Do not drop 
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your voice at the end of the sentence. This meant, do not let the voice 
die away weakly as if from want of vocal force. Every one should be 
taught to take an interest in words—to feel that they are, as Trench 
says, ‘‘ living powers," not dead things. After an interval for tea and 
coffee, a discussion followed, in which Miss Edwards, Miss Higgins, 
Miss Ironside, Mr. Gardiner, and Mr. Wallich took part. A vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. G. G. Pruen, and seconded by Miss Laurie, 
was passed to Miss Scrivener for her address. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library :— 

Presented by the Author, by request of the Hon. Librarian :— 
Abbotsholme, 1889-1899, or Ten Years’ Work in an Educational 
Laboratory, by Cecil Reddie, B.Sc., Ph.D., IIeadmaster of the New 
School, Abbotsholme. 

Presented by the Author :—Madame de Maintenon and Women's 
Education, by Oliver Elton (pamphlet). 

Presented by the Volta Bureau, Washington, U.S.A. :—Souvenir 
commemorating the Harvard First Examination for Admission to 
Radcliffe College, 1899. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—A School Geography of the 
World, by L. W. Lyde. 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son, Ltd.:—A Short History of 
French Literature, by L. E. Kastner and H. G. Atkins; Dryden's 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy, by Nichol Smith ; The Aeneid of Virgil, 
Book III. (illustrated), edited by P. Sandford; Blackie's Handbooks 
of English, Nos. I.-IV. ; and five other small vols. 

Presented by Mr. Thos. Burleigh :—Popular Handbook of the 
British Constitution, by J. Johnston. 

Presented by Mr. Wm. Rice :— French Words and Phrases, by J. G. 

Anderson and F. Storr (15.). 

' Presented by Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. :—The Practical 
Sound and Sight Method of Language Teaching (French), by H. T. 
Mark and F. Prellberg (1s.). 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLMAN & SoN.—Questions on Shakespeare's As You Like It. By John Lees, 
Interleaved, price 2s. 6d.— Preparatory Latin Lessons. By A. E. 

Thomas, B.A. Price 8d.—Excerpts from French Authors. By Henri Blouet, 
B.A. Price rs. 

EpwARD ARNoLD.—Physiologv for the Laboratory. By Bertha Millard Brown. 
Price 3s. 6d.—Elements of Algebra. By W. W. Beman and D. E. Smith. 
—Dix Contes Modernes. Edited by H. A. Potter.—The Christ of Cynewulf. 
Translated into English Prose by C. H. Whitman. 

From THE AUTHOR (Rugby).—On the Confusion of Two Different Diseases under 
the Name of Rubella (Roserash). By Dr. Clement Dukes. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.—Excelsior Map of Africa. Price rss.—Soft Gray Line 
Drawing Books. Price 3d. each.—Poisonous Plants. Six Sheets. Price 
1s. 6d. each ; or mounted on board, as. each. 

GrorGe BELL & Sons.—Sophocles: Antigone. By G. H. Wells. (Bells Illus- 
trated Classics, Intermediate Series.) Price 3s. 6d.— Xenophon : Anabasis I. 
By E. C. Marchant. (Bell's Illustrated Classics.) Price 1s. 6d.— The Humane 
Review for July, 1900. Price 1s. net. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLAck.—School Geography of the World. By Lionel W. 
Lyde. Price 2s. 6d. net. — Text-Book of Zoology treated from a Biological 
Standpoint. By Dr. Otto Schmeil. Edited by J. T. Cunningham, M.A. 
With numerous Miastrations: Part I.: Mammals. Price 3s. 6d. 

Brackie & Son.—Blackie’s South Kensington Drawing Sheets. Set IV.: Orna- 
ment, Elementary (coloured). Price 12s. 6d.—AÀ Short History of French 
Literature. By L. E. Kastner and H. G. Atkins. Price 4s. 60.— Macaulay's 
Prophecy of Capys. (Blackie's English Classics.) Price 2d.— Blackie's Hand- 
books on English. No. r, 2d. ; No. 2, 2d. ; No. 3, 3d. ; No. 4, 4d. —Synopsis 
of Townsend Warner's Brief Survey of English History. „Price 6d.—Object 
Lessons in Geography and Science. Part 2. By David Frew. Price rs. 6d. — 
Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. By D. Nichol Smith. Price 2s.— The 
-Eneid of Virgil. By Philip Sandford. Price 1s. 6d.—Le Songe d'Or, &c. 
(Blackie's Modern Language Series.) By Ernest Weekley. Price 1s. 6d.— 
Blackie's Science Handbooks, companions to Blackie'« Science Readers. No. 4, 
a Companion to Young Mechanics. By H. Rowland Wakefield. Price 1s. 

Wirriam Brackwoop & Sons.—Blackwood’s English Classics : Scott's Lady of 
the Lake. By W. E. W. Collins. Price 1s. 6d.—Johnson’s Lives of Milton 
and Addison. 
(Selections). By J. H. Vince, M.A. Price rs. 6d. 

Board or Epucation.—[(The following can be obtained, at prices affixed, from 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, London ; John Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
or Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Dublin.]— Training Colleges: Keports for 1299. By 
W. Scott Coward, Hon. Mrs. Colborne (Needlework), and Sir John Stainer 
(Music). Price 3!4d.— Draft of an Order in Council constituting a Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education. Price id.--East Central Division, 
General Report for 1899 (Elementary Education) By Rev. C. D. Du Port, 
Chief Inspector. Price 2!2d. — South-Eastern Division, General Report for 
i ay Education). By T. W. Danby, Esq., Chief Inspector. 

rice 2d. 

Ropert Bove & Son.—Upward versus Downward Ventilation. 
Report by Prof. Woodbridge. Gratis. 

Cassette & Co.—Landscape Painting in Water Colour. 
R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price 5s. 

W.R. Aas = chamber Story Readers ; Little Stories for Little Readers. 
Price 4d. 

W. B. Crive.—Matriculation Directory, No. XXVIII, Tune, r900. With Articles 
on the Special Subjects for January and June, 1gor. (University Tutorial 


Series.) Price 15. net. 
C. J. Cray & Sons.—Scort’s Old Mortality. Edited by J. A. Nicklin. 


Extracts from 


By John Macwhirter, 


Price 


By J. Wight Duff. Price 2s. 6d.—Ovid: Metamorphoses : 


as. 6d.—The Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books of Euclid. Arranged and 
explained by M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Price 6s. net.—Geometrical 
Drawing. ith Notes and Examples by W. H. Blythe, M.A. Part II.: 
Solid or Descriptive Geometry.— Gai Juli Caesaris Commentariorum de Bello 
Civili Liber Tertius. Edited, with Íntroduction, Notes, and Maps, by A. G. 
Peskett, M.A. Price 3s. . 

ARCHIBALD CoNsTABLE & Co.—The Indian Magazine. New Series. No ss 

Div, 1900. Price 3d.— Tales from Tennyson. BY the Rev. G. C. Allen, M.A. 

rice 3s. 6d. net. Among the Himalayas. By Major L. A. Waddell. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, the Author, and others, and from 
photographs. Price 6s. 

CongNELL University (Ithaca, New York, U.S.A.).—Cornell Nature-Study Quar- 
terly, No. 5. Issued gratis. 

A. G. IAWSONGSA Rational Manual of Spelling. Standard III. By F. H. 
Shoosmith. Price 2d. ; cloth, 3d.—'' Kindred Idea" Spelling. For the Lower 
Classes. Price rd. ' 

N. G. ELwERT'scHE VRRLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG (Marburg). —Ein Studienaufenthalt 
in Paris. Von Ph. Rossmann. Price 2.40 marks.— Die Methode Gouin oder das 
Serien-System in Theorie und Praxis. Von Dr. R. Kron. Price 2.80 marks. 

EvRE & SroTTiswoopE.— Education in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: 
being a Descriptive Handbook accompanying the British Education Section, 
Paris Exhibition, 1 Price rs. . 

FRANCIS Hone on Complete Index of all the Papers printed in the Proceedings 
of the London Mathematical Society, Vols. I.-X XX. Gratis. 

ARROLD & Sons.—School Punishment Book. Price rs. 

. S. KinG & Son.—The Work of the London School Board. By Thomas Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B., and Thomas Stanley Alfred Canney, B.A., with Preface by 
Lord Reay. Price ss. 

MacMiLLAN. & Co.—A History of Greece, to the death of Alexander the Great. 
B ve B. Bury, M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Price 8s. 6d.—Key to Appendices 
of "Emeraude des Incas. By the General Editors of the Series. Price 2s. 6d. 
net.—Key to Appendices of Tour des Maures. By the General Editors of 
the Series. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Key to Appendices of Die Humanisten. By the 
General Editors of the Series. Price 2s. 6d. net.—Key to Appendices of Herr 
Walther von der Vogelweide. By the General Editor of the Series. Price 
2s. 6d. net.—At Last ; A Christmas in the West Indies. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d.—Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. Illustrated 
by Hugh Thomson. With an Introduction by Austin Dobson. Price 2s. 6d.— 
The Scientific Foundations of Analytical Chemistry treated in an elementary 
manner. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated by George M'Gowan. Price 6s.— 
Robinson Crusoe. With Introduction by Henry Kingsley. Illustrated. Price 
2s. 6d. — The Pirate and the Three Cutters. By Captain Marryat. Introduction 
by David Hannay. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. — Pride and Prejudice. By Jane 
Austen. Introduction by Austin Dobson. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d.—Intro- 
duction to Zoology: A Guidetothe Study of Animals. For the use of Secondary 
Schools. By C. B. Davenport and G. C. SERE With 31:1 Illustrations. 
Price 6s.—The Aeneid of Virgil. Books VII.-XII. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by T. E. Page, M.A. Price ss.—The Increasing Purpose: By 
ames Lane Allen. Price 6s.—Snarleyyow. By Captain Marryat. Illustrated 
y H. R. Millar. With an Introduction by David Hannay. Price 2s. 6d.— 
Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Shore. By Charles Kingsley. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d.— The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Vol. LX. No. 3. July, 1900. Price 1s. 4d.—St. Nicholas. Conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. XXVII. No. Price rs. 

McDoucatt's Epucationat Co.—McDougall's Preparatory Historical Reader. 
History from 55 B.C. to Present Time. With numerous Illustrations explanatory 
of the text. Price rs. 6d. 

METHRHUEN & Co.—For Britain's Soldiers; A Contribution to the Needs of our 
Fighting Men and their Families. By W. L. Allen, Sir Walter Besant, S. R. 
Crockett, Mrs. B. M. Croker, E. W. Horde. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, Rudyard 
Kipling, A. E. W. Mason, F. Frankfort Moore, Max Pemberton, Morley 
Roberts, W. Pett Ridge, H. G. Wells, Percy White, and Walter Wood. Price 6s. 

Tuomas NELSON & Sons.—Domestic Science : the Science of Domestic Economy 
and Hygiene treated Experimentally. By Thomas Cartwright, B.A., B.Sc. 
Lond. With Numerous Illustrations. Price 2s.—Nelson’'s Supplementary 
Readers: No. IX., Little Nell. From the Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles 
Dickens. Price 3d.—Nelson’s Supplementary Readers : No. .» David 
Copperfield's Boyhood. From the Novel by Charles Diekens. Price 4d.— 
Trésor des Féves et Fleur des Pois. Par Charles Nodier. Edited by Emile B. 
Le Francois.—Royal Osborne Geography Readers: Book VI. Price rs. 8d. 

Pa abr Simplified French Conversational Manual. By Louise Lutta. 

rice rs. 6d. 

Rivinctons.—Text-Book for Holy Communion, Baptism, and Confirmation. By 
Rev. Septimus Buss. Price rs. 

oe Exper, & Co.—Cornhill Magazine, No. 49, New Series. July, 19oo. 

rice 13. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—The Practical Sound and Sight Method of Language 
Teaching : French, Part I. By H. Thiselton Mark, B.A., B.Sc., and Fr. Prell- 
berg. Price rs.— The Universal Solution for Numerical and Literal Equations. 
By M. A. McGinnis. Price ss.— The German Empire: a German Historical 
Reader. By Julius Langhans, Price 2s. 6d. 

ErtioT Srock.— Passing Thoughts. By Mrs. Septimus Buss. 

SuNbpAY ScHoot Union.—The Surrendered Life; Quiet Hour Meditations. By 
Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. Price ıs. 

VorrA Bureav.—Helen Keller; Souvenir commemorating the Harvard Final 
Examination for admission to Radcliffe cole beng Une 29-30, 1899. 


Warp, Lock, & Co.—Lavengro: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By George 
Borrow. With an Introduction by Theodore Watts Dunton. Price 2s. 
We tts Garpner, Darton, & Co.— The Sun-Children’s Budget. Edited by 


Pheebe Allen. July, 1900. 
Smith. Price 3d. 
ErFINGHAM WILSON.—The Laws of Law. 


Price 6d.—The Way to be Well. By Mrs. Yorke 


By T. Baty. Price ts. 


CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


[Zems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the September issue of the Journal of Education. 
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25 (noon).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the September issue of the Journal 
of Education. 


The September issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, August 31. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


AUGUST 1-3, Bradfield College, Berks.—1-2, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford —2, The Grove School, Highgate. 


HOLIDAY COURSES, &c. 


AMBLESIDE.—August I-27 (commenced July 30). Manual Training. 
Apply Mr. H. Way, 111 Ramsden Road, Balham, S. W. 

Bonn.—August 6-18. German Language. (Ladies only.) Apply to 
Fraulein J. Gottschalk, Hofgartenstrasse 7, Bonn. (Suitable for 
advanced students only.) 

CAEN.—August I-30. ‘Alliance Francaise” French Courses. Apply 
to Mr. Walter Robins, B.Sc., 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, S.E 
CAMBRIDGE.—August 2-27. University Extension Summer Meeting. 
CHICAGO.—August I-10 (commenced July 2). Chicago Institute 
Summer School. Apply Director, 603 Marquette Building, 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

EDINBURGH.— August I-4 (commenced July 28). Summer Meeting. 
Nature Study, under the auspices of the Co-operative Holidays 
Association in connexion with the National Home-Reading Union 
and The Outlook Tower, Edinburgh. Apply to Mr. T. A. 
Leonard, Ardenconnel, Row, Scotland. 

ELBEUF.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

GENEVA.—August 1-28. French, Advanced Course. Apply to Mon- 
sieur Bernard Bouvier, Bourg-de-Four 10, Geneva. English 
students should apply Prof. N. M. Harvey, Bureau des Etudiants 
Etrangers, 4 Rue Saint Léger, Geneva. 

GREIFSWALD. — August I-4 (commenced July 16). 
French. Apply to Ferienkurse, Greifswald. 

JENA.—August 6-25. Pedagogy, Modern Language, &c. 
Frau Dr. Schnettger, Gartenstrasse 2, Jena. 

LAUSANNE.—August I-29 (commenced July 19). History, Literature, 
Philology, &c. Apply to Monsieur J. Bonnard, Avenue Davel 4, 
Lausanne. 

Leipzic.—(August I to middle of September.) Manual Instruction. 
Also courses on Gardening and Fruit Growing. Apply to Dr. 
A. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, Leipzig. 

LisiEUX.—August 3-28. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ 
Guild, 74 Gower Street, London. 

Luc-sur-MER (near Caen).—August 3-24. French. Apply, Professeur 
Louis Bascan, 49 Rue Caponiére, Caen. 

MARBURG.—August 5-25. Pedagogy, Modern Language, &c. Apply 
to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, Gower 
Street, London. 

NEUCHATEL.—August 13-September 8. French. Apply to Monsieur 

| P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchátel. 

OXFORD.—August and September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

PARIs.— August 1-31. French. Apply to Monsieur le Secrétaire, 
l'Alliance Francaise, rue de Grenelle 45, Paris. 

PARIs.—Christmas and Easter (1901) Holidays. French. Apply to 
W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, London, W.C. 

PARIS.— International Congresses: August 2-5. Primary Education. 
—August 2-5. Secondary Éducation.— August 6-11. Technical 
Education.—August 9-11. Educational Press.— August 16-18. 
Bibliography.—August 29-September 1. Teaching of Drawing. 
— September 10-13. Popular Education. — September 14-16. 
Agricultural Instruction. — Apply to Secretaries, 5 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

SCARBOROUGH.—August 1-25. Sloyd and Manual Training. Apply 
to Miss Andrén, 31 Blenheim Road, Bradford. 

Tours.—August 3-24. French. Apply to Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


German and 


Apply to 


Programmes of most of these courses can be seen at the Board of 
Education Library, Cannon Row, Whitehall, S.W., where a Table of 
Modern Language Holiday Courses, prepared by the Special Inquiries 
Branch of the Education Department, can be obtained. 

Information as to lodgings for students at Lisieux, Tours, and Elbeuf 
(Teachers’ Guild Courses) will be found in the Handbook of the 
Courses, 6'3d., post free from the Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 

A large choice of addresses in Paris, and several in other Holiday 
Course centres, will be found in ‘* Holiday Resorts," 1s. Id., post free 
from same address. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


CANADA. 

Canada’s imperialistic policy is showing itself now in the appointment 
of an Old Country man, Mr. Jerome Wallace, Headmaster of the 
Canonbie Public Schools, Dumfriesshire, to the position of Organizer 
and Instructor of the Sloyd System of Training Children, in Canada. 
This appointment is made possible through the liberality of Sir William 
McDonald, of Montreal, who has offered to establish and maintain for 
a certain time centres of manual training in the different provinces of 
the Dominion. Sir William has always given munificently to education, 
but hitherto only to McGill University. In that institution his gifts 
were always for the more practical side of the curriculum—to the applied 
sciences and to medicine. He shows in this support of manua? 
training this same appreciation of the benefit to be gained by the study 
of the practical, and it is a direct result of his observations as a large 
employer of labour. 

Speaking of McGill University reminds me that the Royal Victoria 
College for Women, which was built, equipped, and endowed by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, has just finished its first year. In the 
old days, when Lord Strathcona, as Sir Donald Smith, was the leading 
spirit in McGill, the question of co-education was forced upon the 
governors. The University of Toronto, Queen's University, and 
Victoria University in the west, Dalhousie and Mount Allison in the 
east, received women in the same classes as men. This did not suit 
the staid and conservative governors of McGill, and provision was made 
for these women applicants for education in another way. The same 
instructors who lectured to the men gave lectures on the same subjects 
to the women. The examinations were practically the same, and the 
A.B. degree stood for exactly the same amount of work. These 
women students were called Donaldas, inasmuch as they were the 
peculiar charge of Sir Donald. But it was felt that there ought to be 
some definite organization, with a separate endowment, and such 
buildings as would enable the young women to enjoy the pleasures of 
social life—that which is so prized by young men at college. For this 

urpose, the Royal Victoria College for Women, in connexion with 

cGill University, was founded by Lord Strathcona. Itisa constituent 
part of McGill, and is in close proximity to the University buildings, so 
as to render it possible for the professors and lecturers of the University 
to give their services in the conduct of the college classes. There are a 
lady warden and a small staff of resident lady tutors. This idea was 
md obtained from the relationship which exists between the 

adcliffe College for Women at Cambridge, Mass., and Harvard 
University. The system works very well there, and only to a few 
research classes of the University may young women be admitted, and 
then at the discretion of the professor. There are, however, no lady 
tutors in Radcliffe, the dean and the secretary being the only ladies on 
the faculty. With the increasing demand among women for the privi- 
leges of higher education there will be some serious problems to solve. 
Educational people in Canada are watching with interest the result of 
the Royal Victoria College. Already the young women in attendance 
at the University of Toronto have petitioned for a ‘‘ residence," so that 
they may live together and enjoy a social college life. They are urging 
the success of this new college for women as an example. 

Within the past few years the city of Toronto has developed very 
greatly along commercial lines. In the Board of Trade one notices 
young men coming to the front, making fortunes in manufacturing and 
exporting, and taking an active interest in the development of the 
country. It is among such men that we find an agitation for higher 
commercial education and for better technical training. Too seldom, 
however, do they take an interest in a great University. There has 
been a notable exception lately in Mr. J. W. Flavelle, who has offered 
to establish for a term of years, in the University of Toronto, a Travelling 
Fellowship of $750 a year. His avowed object in making this offer is 
that the person holding the Fellowship will take a course of study best 
fitted to qualify him for entering public life in Canada. It may be of 
interest to see what a young successful business man thinks is the best 
training for such a career. He says that the holder of the Fellowship 
must have taken first class honours in the department of classics 
or of English and history, the latter course including a considerable 
amount of Latin and Greek. Granted this qualification, Mr. Flavelle 
thinks that the student who takes the highest place in the subject of 
history should be given the Fellowship. When appointed, he is to go 
to the University of Oxford, and there for two years devote himself to 
the study of modern history. It is hoped that he will then come back 
to Canada well equipped to take part in public affairs. Some things in 
this plan are worth noting. The study of the classics is still thought to 
have practical value, Oxford is chosen as the place in the Old World 
where the best training is to be had, and, above all, deep draughts of 
modern history are thought to furnish the best nourishment in political 
wisdom. 


DENMARK. 
We are apt to grumble at the slow pace of educational reform at 
home ; but Denmark, last year, saw the final passing of a Primary 
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Education Bill, which, in one form or another, had been before 
Parliament since 1872. As the question of Local Authorities con- 
tributed more than anything else to the violent differences of opinion 
that delayed a settlement for so long, and as the same question—in 
another sphere —is now dividing us, it is interesting to take note of the 
Danish solution. Head teachers and senior assistants of town schools 
are to be appointed by the King ; all other permanent appointments 
are to be made by the Departmental Council. This Council consists of 
the Prefect, the senior official of the district (generally a lawyer) and 
either a delegate from the General Council, or, in appointments in- 
volving religious functions, the bishop of the diocese. The right of 
nomination to these appointments has hitherto belonged to the Muni- 
cipal Councils ; but, as they have not always exercised it quite dis- 
interestedly, the new Bill lays down certain very definite conditions of 
eligibility. For the higher posts, for instance, candidates must be not 
less than twenty-five years of age, must have spent three years in a 
normal school, must have taken the advanced diploma of efficiency, 
and must have had four years’ experience of actual teaching. For the 
lower posts an elementary diploma and a year's probation are required. 
Other points in the Bill are that the age limit is raised to fourteen 
years, and the maximum number of pupils per class reduced to thirty- 
five. Among the compulsory subjects are religion, singing, drawing, 
gymnastics, and needlework, and, among the optional subjects, 
natural science, hand-work, domestic economy, and, with the consent 
of the Local Authority, mathematics and modern languages. The 
immediate control of the schools is vested in a School Commission 
(responsible to the Departmental Council), consisting of a local clergy- 
man and a certain number of ratepayers elected by the Municipal 
Council. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


We are indebted for the following notes on teachers’ salaries to the 
New Zealand School master :— 

** There are many young and promising teachers in New Zealand at 
the present time, some of them graduates of the University, earning 
from £70 to £100 a year, who, if they had adopted a trade, would be 
in receipt of half as much again. One evil result of this low rate of 
pay is already showing itself in many districts, and, although there is no 
difficulty in filling up the vacancies in the pupil-teacher staff, yet the 
bright intelligent boy, who has been well hrought up, with respectable 
surroundings, generally notifies, when the idea of becoming a pupil- 
teacher is suggested to him, that his parents have other and more 
promising notions of his vocation in life. Probably New Zealand offers 
ess inducement than most other countries for parents to allow their 
sons to enter the teaching profession. Owing to the scattered nature of 
the settlement of the country, and the few large centres of population, 
there are very few schools of a large size which offer such salaries as 
may be looked upon as the prizes of the profession, and even these do 
not offer any brilliant advantages. A few may be fortunate enough to 
reach these positions, but the bulk of teachers cannot hope in a lifetime 
to reach a salary which is more than a mere pittance. The case of the 
female teacher, although perhaps not so bad as that of a male teacher, 
is sufficiently hard. Many of them are compelled to live in country 
places, to put up with uncomfortable lodgings and uncongenial society, 
and to receive the handsome sum of £60 a year. It is the consideration 
of these matters which should make all teachers welcome the intention 
of the Government to issue a colonial scale. This scale may not at 
once commend itself to all of them. Many, no doubt, will find that it 
provides no improvement for their own particular case, but it will have 
the advantage that reductions will not be constantly recurring, and it 
is to be hoped that public feeling will shortly induce the Government 
to treat their teachers with more liberality than they have in the past. 

‘In so progressive a democratic country as New Zealand it is a 
reflection upon the political organizations which rule the Government 
that education has been allowed to be starved during the years that 
have followed the retrenchment policy of the Atkinson Government. 
The sufferers have been chiefly the teachers ; but, as time progresses 
and economics (falsely so called) are carried out by the Boards, the 
whole system and the individual children are the losers. The country 
has spent a large amount of money in political railways, in roads, 
some useful to the public, and some valuable only to individuals ; it 
has provided pensions for its worn-out veterans, but has not shown 
anything but parsimony in dealing with the education of its children. 

** It is now seventeen years since a conference of delegates from the 
various teachers' associations in New Zealand was held in Christchurch 
for the purpose of forming an association for New Zealand. At that 
conference the foundation was laid of the present New Zealand 
Educational Institute. The ideas which prompted its promoters to 
combine thus all the educational associations of New Zealand were 
probably rather ambitious ; for we find amongst those who assisted in 
its deliberations some of the most eminent educationists of the colony. 
Very few young members of the teaching profession, who are now 
beginning to appreciate the good work done by the Institute, have any 
conception of the difficulties which had to be overcome by those who 


guided its affairs during the early years of its existence. The antipathy 
of educational authorities to interference in educational matters had to 
be overcome ; the varying conditions under which education was 
carried on in the different districts were inimical to united effort ; but, 
perhaps, the greatest difficulty of all which the pioneers of the Insti- 
tute had to contend with was the strange apathy of the teachers them- 
selves with regard to anything which concerned their interests as a 
class, and, possibly, on the part of some, a feeling that the Institute 
was to be run in the interests of the few. 

‘t The Institute has increased in numbers and influence from this 
small beginning, until we are now able to congratulate it upon the fact 
that, for the first time in its history, it includes branches representing 
every educational district in New Zealand. It has at last gained the 
confidence of the rank and file of New Zealand teachers, who can now 
make it a power for good if they are careful to use it in the true 
interests of education. 

** Just now it is being repeatedly urged that military drill should be a 
part of the curriculum of every school, and that boys should learn to 
shoot straight. Putting aside the teaching of religion, which is 
recommended by many as necessary to the complete education of the 
people, we shall shortly have to face a demand for moral teaching, 
which, according to some, is necessary to make up for parental neglect ; 
and, lastly, there are some who, troubled by the alleged growth of 
immorality, would demand explicit teaching of sexual physiology. . . . 
At the present time, owing to the great wave of patriotism which has 
passed over the country, there is a danger lest the question of military 
drill in the primary school should occupy a too prominent position in. 
the minds pP the public. We are by no means adverse to the teaching of 
military drill in our schools, but we warn the authorities against giving 
too prominent a position to the subject. . . . In connexion with this 
subject, we read with some interest a few months ago that the Govern- 
ment had imported a number of toy rifles for the purposes of drill in 
the schools, and, thinking that these would be at once issued to schools 
in districts where drill was taught by competent instructors, we were 
inclined to applaud the authorities for their action. Since then, how- 
ever, we find that such absurd conditions were attached to their issue 
that most of the Boards of Education have found it advisable not to 
apply for them." 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOHOOLS, 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Reid Fellowship has been offered to and accepted by Fanny 
Cecilia Johnson, B.A. The following entrance scholarships have been 
awarded :—The Reid Scholarship in Arts to Mary Fox, the Henry Tate 
in Science to Winifred Gibson, the Pfeitfer in Science to Agnes Mary 
Cooke. Mildred O. Power has obtained the certificate of the Sanitary 
Inspectors Examination Board qualifying for Sanitary Inspectorships 
in the Metropolis. The Early English Text Society’s Res has been 
awarded to Grace A. Wilson and Ethel Strudwick, jointly. 

The Council will in December award a Gilchrist Travelling Student- 
ship of the value of £70. One of the following subjects may be offered : 
—(a) ** Linkage and Gradation of Schools in Germany,” (4) “Written 
Work done by Scholars in Foreign Schools and Modes of Correction," 
(c) ** To what extent is Correlation of Subjects carried out in Foreign 
Schools?” For (4) and (c) the student is expected to chcose some 
one foreign country. Applications should be sent in by December 15. 

The Council will in June, 1901, award the Gladstone Memorial 
Prize for an essay on ‘* Education in England in the time of Shake- 
speare." Present students of the College and those who have left no 
more than one year are eligible. 

Margaret Lyal Dale has passed the M.A. Examination, Branch I. 
(Classics). The following students have passed the Matriculation Ex- 
amination :—First Division, G. E. Bennet, E. L. Derrick, L. Farrer, 
E. D. Straw ; Second Division, E. Waister. The Michaelmas Term 
begins October 4. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM. 


The following entrance scholarships have been awarded by the 
Governors on the recommendation of the Examiners :—Scholarships of 
£60 a year, for three years, to M. Biden (mathematics), Sydenham 
High School; E. East (mathematics and physics), Sheffield High 
School; P. Fischer (German and French), Liverpool High School; 
E. Heaton-Smith (English), private study ; M. Riley (classics), Orme 
School, Newcastle, Staffordshire. Scholarships of £50 a year, for 
three years, to E. Brock (mathematics), Bromley High School; M. 
Quixley (English) Sydenham High School; A. Shove (French), 
Blackheath High School; M. Sladden (mathematics), St. Stephen's 
High School, Clewer. The Governors received from the Principal a 
very satisfactory report on the work of the year. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Not much has happened in the Scottish Universities during the last 
two or three months except in the way of new professors and fresh 
vacancies. The English Literature Chair in Glasgow has been filled 
by the appointment of Prof. Walter Raleigh, of University College, 
Liverpool, best known by his book on the English novel, his essay on 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and his little volume ** On Style," in which 
the influence of Stevenson's style is very marked. Prof. Raleigh is the 
son of a late Congregational minister of note, and his mother was a 
sister of the philosophical Scottish judge who founded the Gifford 
lectureships. The Chair of Systematic Medicine, vacated by the 
resignation of Sir William Gairdner, has been filled by the transference 
of Prof. McCall Anderson from the Chair of Clinical Medicine. 

After six years’ tenure of office as Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Aberdeen, Prot. W. R. Sorley has been chosen to succeed Prof. Sidg- 
wick as Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge. 
The professorship he vacates in Aberdeen is, like the two Glasgow 
chairs just referred to, a Crown appointment. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the Secretary for Scotland, has had a good deal of University patronage 
to bestow during his tenure of office. Lord Balfour has consented to 
nomination for the Chancellorship of St. Andrews University in 
succession to the Duke of Argyll. It is not likely that any other 
candidate will be found to stand against him. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. — The results of the LL.A. Exami- 
Nation, 1900, which was held at numerous centres in Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Malta, Turkey, 
Natal, Cape Colony, New South Wales, and the United States of 
America, on May 29, 30, and 31, have just been issued by the Uni- 
versity, from which it appears that 980 candidates entered for examina- 
tion at 84 centres this year, as compared with 959 at 77 centres in 1899, 
and 950 at 74 centres in 1898. 319 candidates entered this year for the 
first time, and, from the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 5,108 
candidates in all have been entered for examination. 136 candidates 
have this year completed the requisite number of subjects, and will 
receive the L.L.A. diploma of the University. Taking a joint view of 
all the subjects in which candidates entered, 1,659 papers were written, 
passes were obtained in 995 instances, and Honours in 218. In Latin, 
I2 passed ; in Greek, 1 passed and 1 obtained Honours; in Mathe- 
matics, 15 passed and 2 obtained Honours; in Logic and Metaphysics, 
28 passed ; in Moral Philosophy, 4 passed and 1 obtained Honours; in 
English, 124 passed and 22 obtained Honours ; in Natural Philosophy, 
2 passed; in Education, 119 passed and 22 obtained Honours ; in 
Political Economy, 48 passed and 15 took Honours ; in Chemistry, 13 

assed and 1 obtained Honours; in Physiology, 108 passed and 6 took 

onours ; in Zoology, § passed; in Church History, 9 passed and 3 
took Honours; in Comparative Religion, $4 passed and $ took 
Honours ; in Biblical History and Literature, 8 passed and 3 obtained 
Honours ; in French, 122 passed and 47 obtained Honours ; in German, 
$1 passed and 44 took Honours; in Italian, 2 passed and 1 obtained 
Honours ; in Coniparative Philology, 1 passed ; in History, 27 passed 
and 27 obtained Honours ; in Botany, $1 passed and 2 took Honours ; 
in Geology, 49 passed and 3 obtained Honours; in Astronomy, I1 
passed ; in Esthetics, II passed ; in Fine Art, 11 passed and I obtained 
Honours; in Music, 4 passed and 1 took Honours; in Geography, 
96 passed and 9 obtained Honours; in Hygiene, 4 passed and I ob- 
tained Honours; and in Political Science, 5 passed and 1 obtained 
Honours. 


IRELAND. 


The Board of National Education published in the middle of July 
-extracts from their New Code giving the principal changes to be 
introduced. The old system of classification for teachers is abolished. 
They will in future be graded into three grades ; no untrained teacher 
can rise beyond the third grade, nor can he do so as long as he is an 
assistant, or if his school have under an average attendance of thirty 
pupils. No teacher of a school with under fifty in average attendance 
can rise to the first grade, and no teacher of a school with under seventy 
pupils to the first section of the first grade. Promotion by examination 
is done away with ; it will now depend on (a) training, (^) position iu 
school, (c) ability and general attainments, (4) good service, (e) seniority, 
and on these grounds the Commissioners will periodically fill vacancies 
in the second and first grades. Teachers of exceptional ability will be 
eligible for sub-inspectorship—an excellent innovation. A fixed salary 
will be arranged for each grade, which may be increased by a good 
service salary to a certain maximum. It is promised that the present 
teachers will in all cases receive not less than their present salaries. 

The conductors of monastery and convent schools receive a capitation 
grant only— various minor rules are added which, besides some of the 
foregoing, it is complained, press hardly on the small schools, prevent- 
ing their ever having the best, or second best, teachers. Work- 
mistresses and industrial teachers will be paid at special rates. In 
future the teacher will have no further examination after leaving the 
training college. 

Payment by results fees being abolished, there will be a general 


examination of the school annually, and frequent visits of inspection. 
It is recommended that the teachers should hold periodical examinations 
at which the parents may be present—an excellent suggestion. The 
manager may furnish a yearly report of his school, and must a ** progress 
table " giving the progress, or reasons for no progress, of each child. 

In future teachers and managers can organize their schools according 
to any plan they p approved by the Board, and adopt the pro- 
gramme they think best suited to their own pupils. The ordinary, or 
compulsory, subjects are (a) English in its various branches, (2) arith- 
metic, (c) kindergarten and manual instruction, (7) drawing, (e) object 
lessons and elementary science, (f) singing, (g) school discipline and 
physical drill in girls’ schools, (4) cookery and laundry-work, (7) needle- 
work. In this list all but (a) and (b) are new. 

Extra subjects can only be taught out of school hours. Permission 
is given to teachers who have Ie seer pupils, and themselves 
know Irish, to use Irish in teaching English, and to inspectors to use 
Irish in their examinations. 

The Commissioners add recommendations as to the proper ventilation, 
lighting, heating, and furnishing of the schools. (It is to be noted 
that the heating of primary schools has often been bad, as there have 
been hitherto no funds provided for fuel, and this point is not men- 
tioned.) They also advise the formation of school libraries and 
museums, and the giving of small prizes for good conduct and learning. 

The Bill to enable the Commissioners to spend some small portion of 
their funds on the new methods has been withdrawn till next Session 
to give time for a fuller discussion, as the teachers fear that some of 
the new provisions are unfavourable to them ; but this will not prevent 
the changes being introduced, as the Board can use the larger portion 
of their income without legislation. 

The clause dealing with the teaching of Irish has aroused much 
indignation, and a debate on the subject took place in the House. It 
is demanded that, in Irish-speaking districts, the teacher must know 
Irish, use it in teaching English, and also teach the children to read 
and write Irish. The Chief Secretary, and almost every one except 
extremc opponents, seem willing to grant this. Mr. Balfour con- 
tends that there is nothing at present to prevent its being done except 
the indifference of parents and managers on the subject, and the diffi- 
culty of finding teachers who know Irish. The extreme advocates 
however, also seem to ask that Irish shall be made a compulsory 
subject in all schools—even in wholly English-speaking districts. 
This is an absurd demand which will never be granted. Since the 
debate, Archbishop Walsh, one of the Board, has written to the papers 
saying that the matter has never come up even for discussion by the 
Board. In that case, so ambiguous a clause should not have been 
issued. He also rebukes the ignorant tirades of some of the advocates. 
The extremists, indeed, are likely to damage their own cause more 
than any one else. Many of the loudest advocates neither know Irish 
themselves, nor would they spend the school time of their own children 
in learning it, and they plainly only carry on the agitation from a 
general sympathy with anti-English objects. 

During the present holidays over four hundred teachers are being 
trained ın manual instruction under Mr. Bevis, the new organizer 
under the National Board of the subject. Four hundred teachers were 
invited to come to Dublin for the purpuse ; but a much larger number 
applied for permission to attend. 

The Intermediate Bill will pass this Session, but it too gave rise in 
the House to an interesting debate on the constitution of the Board. 
The latter consists of seven gentlemen, eminent in the legal and other 
professions, but having no other connexion with or knowledge of school 
education. They are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and, since 
none of the funds is voted annually by Parliament, they appear to be 
responsible to no one in particular. Mr. J. Redmond, in an able speech, 
recommended that a Consultative Board of educational experts should 
be appointed to assist them, and keep them in touch with practical 
education. The Chief Secretary himself proposed that in the present 
Bill their powers of spending their funds should be limited to the obiects 
named in the Bill, which certainly seems advisable. In their report 
the Board naturally did not recommend any improvement in their own 
constitution, but it may be found necessary eventually in carrying out 
the complicated and difficult scheme they propose. 

The Report of the Intermediate Board for 1899 was published last 
month. The total number of students that entered for the 
examinations was 8,395, as against 9,854 in 1898, a decrease 
due chiefly to the raising of the lower limit of age in the pre- 
paratory grade. The percentage of passes was the highest yet 
reached—68 for boys and 69 for girls. The examiners speak in 
their reports more highly of the work than usual. Both results are 
probably due to the easier papers set last year, in consequence of many 
complaints. The total income of the Board was £101,201. 3s. 3d., of 
which £53,093. 11s. 7d. was spent on results fees distributed among 
363 schools. The Christian Brothers! School, North Richmond Street, 
Dublin, received the largest amount of any single school. over Z1,600. 
It is singular that, while the Leinster boys’ schools won £16,502. os. 1d. 
in results fees, and the Ulster only £8, 338. 8s. 1d., the girls’ schools in 
Leinster obtained only £4,973. 14s. 3d., while those in Ulster obtained 


£5,958. 7s. 7d. 
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The backward state of physical science in the Irish schools is shown 
by the small numbers Ts chemistry or physics (the only science 
subjects on the programme, except a little botany for girls). Out of 
8,395 who entered for the examination, 206 took chemistry and 485 
physics—691 in all Un any science subject. 

The Report for 1899 of the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, 
who have under their management the small endowments that exist in 
Ireland (chiefly those of the Ulster Royal Schools), other than those 
derived from the intermediate system, has just been published. The 
total income was £7,632. 18s. 7d., a decrease of over Popes on that of 
last year. The decline is due to the falling off in the rents received for 
land. Out of this amount, £5,235. 14s. 11d. was spent on educational 
purposes, and £751. 15s. on retired masters’ (those under the former, 
ante 1891, system) annuities. The latter expenditure will gradually 
cease with the deaths of the annuitants. 

The number of pupils in each school is small, that of Portora, under 
Dr. Briggs, being the largest—110, of whom 92 are boarders. There 
are ten Ulster Royal Schools—five Roman Catholic and five Protestant 
—each under a local board of management. However small their 
numbers now, there is a substantial advance since 1891, when the 
present system began. In 1890 the total number in these schools was 
210, of whom 43 passed the Intermediate Examinations. Last year the 
total number was 589, of whom 208 passed the Intermediate Ex- 
aminations. The results in these examinations are higher than those 
gained by other Irish schools, and the inspector reports on the whole 
favourably of the education given, with one exception—that in 
physical science, In many schools it is scarcely taught at all, and in 
none adequately, or with the proper apparatus and equipment. 


SCHOOLS. 


BATH CoLLEGE.—The following elections are announced :— 
‘Classical Side: Seniors—C. R. Shannon to a £15 scholarship tenable 
for two years, R. H. Somerset to a £12 scholarship tenable for two 
years ; juniors—W. T. Stace, to a £12 scholarship tenable for two 
years. Modern Side: Seniors—R. F. Clothier to a £10 exhibition 
tenable for one year; juniors—R. J. R. Scott to a £15 scholarship 
tenable for two years. The work of T. E. Bradshaw was considered 
by the examiners worthy of honourable mention. Entrance scholar- 
ships: H. B. Hull (Miss Crundall, Etonhurst, Weston-super- Mare), 
£40, including the scholarship given by the Lord Bishop; W. Moger 
(Miss Phillips, 7 Atlantic Terrace, Weston-super-Mare), £15, in- 
cluding the scholarship given by Sir Roger Brown. 

BRAMLEY, ST. CATHERINE'S SCHOOL.—At the recent examination 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music (local centre) four Senior candidates passed, 
one gaining distinction, and five Juniors. The distribution of prizes 
took place on June 30. Dr. Haig- Brown (Master of the Charterhouse) 
presented the prizes, and gave an interesting address on education. 
The certificates gained in the Cambridge examination held last 
December were also presented, there being two Seniors, five Juniors 
(one in honours), and ten Preliminaries. 

BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—At the June Matriculation Ex- 
amination of the University of London, five passed in the First Division 
and two in the Second Division. 

BRONDESBURY AND KILBURN HIGH SCHOOL.—Winifred Gibson 
has gained the Pfeiffer Scholarship offered by Bedford College, £48 for 
three years. 

CANTERBURY, KING’s ScHOOL.—-The scholarships have been 
awarded as follows:—Entrance scholarships: H. P. V. Townend 
(Mr. Irving, Camberley), F. N. Deighton (Mr. Goodchild, Cam- 
bridge, for mathematics), L. C. Bourchier (Mr. Messiter, Deal), A. 
Gillibrand (Royal Grammar School, Guildford), R. Watson (Mr. 
Meeres, Ealing), G. C. Strahan (Mr. Strahan, Sandgate). House 
scholarships: W. H. Medd (Mr. Wallis, Westgate-on-Sea), H. S. G. 
Early (Grammar School, Ealing). Junior Foundation scholarships : 
D. J. Preston (King's School), J. Twells (King's School), W. Telfer 
(Wreight’s School, Faversham, for mathematics), S. A. Thompson 
(King's School). Probationerships: R. Watson, H. P. V. Townend, 
G. C. Strahan, L. C. Bourchier, C. F. Nation (Junior King's School), 
G. Covell (Junior King's School), A. G. Roper (King's School), 
G. F. Rigden (Junior King's School), G. Maxted (King’s School), 
L. G. Gardner (Dr. West, Eastbourne), C. T. B. Donkin (Mr. 
Williams, Alderley Edge). 

CARLISLE HIGH SCHOOL.—At the recent Local School Examina- 
tion of the L.R.A.M. and L.R.C.M., of the three pupils entered 
(Junior) Mary Neville passed (piano), Annie Mann with distinction 
(violin), Muriel Hind with distinction (piano). The two pupils, 
Winifred M. Crosthwaite and Fanny Armstrong, who entered tor the 
London University Matriculation last June, have passed in the first 
division, Winifred E. Waddell has obtained a County Council Inter- 
mediate scholarship, on the result of the recent examination set by the 
Joint Scholarships’ Board. Miss King, science mistress, and Miss 
Livingston, art mistress, are leaving this term. Their places will be 
filled by Miss F. Whitting (Natural Science Tripos, Parts I. and II.), 


who has lately been at work in the Sheffield High School, and by Miss 
Breton, a former South Kensington exhibitioner and prize-winner. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Eighteen students of the 
College have passed the recent Matriculation examination of the 
London University. Twenty-two students were successful in the ex- 
aminations of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and the 
Royal College of Music. In the examination of the Société Nationale 
des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre the following successes have 
been gained by pupils of the college. Essay: Prize, C. Robinson; 
Mention trés Honorable, A. Hailstone, Fraulein Leaky; Degrés 
Supérieurs, Concours Mensuel : Prize, J. M. Walker ; Mentions Honor- 
ables, A. L. Anderson, V. Blagden. 

GATESHEAD HIGH ScHooL. —Ruth Emley and Edith Robson have 
each been awarded a Bronze Star by the Royal Drawing Society. 
Flossie Wilcox and Nellie Giles have obtained the B.Sc. degree from 
the University of Durham. Miss Laing and Miss Fuller are giving up 
their work in this school. Miss Fuller has accepted the post of 
classical lecturer in the Darlington Training College. 

HAILBYBURY COLLEGE.—The principal Speech Day prizes were 
distributed as follows :—C. A. Henderson, Greek Prose, Latin Verse, 
Brisbane-Butler Shakespeare, French Composition, and Council Prize 
for French; C. H. N. Hodges, Latin Prose Translation, Greek 
Iambics, Hanbury Divinity, and Jackson Prize for the Study of Art; 
J. R. Brooke, English Essay, English Literature, Sixth Form History, 
and Navy League Prize; C. G. C. King, Kay Recitation Prize. 
Honours gained at Oxford : C. A. Henderson, a classical scholarship 
at Exeter; C. H. N. Hodges, an exhibition at St. John's ; and J. W. 
H. Godefroi, Second Class Moderations. At Cambridge : J. E. Harley, 
Major Scholarship, Third Year, at Trinity; J. H. R. Fraser (Pem- 
broke), Classical Tripos, Class II., Division I. ; A. J. C. Heriz-Smith, 
Class IL, Division III. ; M. Davis, mathematical scholarship at 
Sidney Sussex. The Rev. A. Nairne has been appointed Professor of 
Hebrew, King’s College, London. In succession to Rev. H. Couch- 
man, Mr. G. T. Waters, of Winchester and New College, lately a 
Master at Rossall, has been appointed for classical and historical 
work. Our resident medical officer, Mr. A. Trethewy, is still in 
South Africa, and his work is being undertaken by Mr. E. L. Gowlland, 
of St. Mary's Hospital. The annual Speech Day was held on Wednesday, 
June 27. The attendance was good, and the weather, as usual, pro- 
pitious. Among the guests were Col. C. W. Park, of the Devons, and 
some representatives of the former students of Old Haileybury, whose 
presence we are always very glad to welcome. The acting throughout 
was excellent, in the Greek piece from ** The Frogs," the scenes from 
“The Rivals,” and in the French modern play, *'Infíanterie et 
Cavalerie," which, although involving only two actors, forms a very 
good piece for school speeches. The national demand for soldiers 
has found a willing response in the school. Our rifle corps now 
numbers over two hundred, with a junior detachment of forty, and of 
the former‘one hundred and fifty are prepared to share the hardships of 
the ‘* Public Schools Camp” at Aldershot. They join it on Tuesday, 
July 31, two days before the school breaks up for the summer holidays. 

HALIFAX, THE CROSSLEY AND PORTER SCHOOL.—Hyde Freyne 
French St. George has gained the Crossley Scholarship, worth £40 per 
annum and tenable at Bradford Grammar School, whither he will 
proceed in September next. Mr. Edward Eaton Walker, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has passed the Natural “cience Tripos examination, 
Part II., First Class. The Harkness Scholarship was awarded to him. 
He proceeded to Cambridge from the Bradford Grammar School. Mr. 
Arthur Edis Dean and Mr. Joseph M. Forster have taken the Degree 
B.Litt., Durham. To each a scholarship has been awarded. 

HARROw.—Speech Day this year was memorable by the perform- 
ances of Burroughs, who almost swept the board—Latin Hexameters, 
Latin Elegiacs, Latin Essay, Latin and Greek Epigram, English Essay, 
Greek Iambics, Latin Alcaics, and Music Prize. The óre£e£e£ex scene 
from '* The Frogs" was acted with taste and spirit. The French piece 
from ** Champignol malgré lui” was an excellent piece of broad farce ; 
though the accent left something to be desired. Balliol and Minor 
Trinity scholarships recalled the good old days of Vaughan Hawkins, 
Butler, and Blayds. The chief orator at the IIeadmaster's luncheon 
was Sir Conyngham Greene, whose unaffected modesty charmed the 
audience. 

Harrow, Lower SCHOOL OF JOHN Lyon.—Dr. Wood's prizes 
for history, value £6 and £4, were won by Hunt and Cooper re- 
spectively. 

HIGHGATE, THE GROVE SCHOOL.—Mary Morris Smith, who came 
to this school in Jannary, 1896, having previously been at Worcester 
High School, and obtained the Gilchrist Classical Scholarship at Somer- 
ville College in April, 1898, was placed in the First Class in Classical 
Moderations in March last. The distinction is the greater in her case 
as she only began to learn Greek in May, 1896. 

HONITON, ALLHALLOWS Scuoot. —N. G. Leather has been elected 
to a scholarship at Winchester, taking fifth place. Mr. W. P. Bond 
left us at Midsummer, to take an appointment at Graaf Reinet. Boys 
and masters alike were very sorry to part with him. Mr. J. Townsend 
succeeds him as sixth form master. Mr. J. E. Walters, scholar of 

(Continucd on page sio.) 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


COMPLETION OF MR. PAGE'S EDITION OF 


VIRGIL. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. PAGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. In 3 Vols. Vol. I., Bucolics 


and Georgics. Vol. II., ZHineid, Books I.-VI. Vol. III., A§neid, Books VII.-XII. (Just Published.) Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
(Classical Series. 


Educational Times, —'* The notes appear admirably sound, lucid, and sufficient; and treated with the same common sense which marks 
all Mr. Page's work."' 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1901. 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, !90I. 


VIRGIL.—ZENHID II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. : 
ZHSOHYLUS.—PROMHETHHUS VINOTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. NzsrigLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the 
London Matriculation Course.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURH. By Prof. G. SAINTSBURY. $s. 6d. 


HLEMENTARY GENERAL SOIENOH. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London 
Matriculatien Course.) 


LESSONS IN HLEMHENTARY OHEMISTRY,INORGANIC AND ORGANIO. By Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. 
MEOHANIOS FOR BHGINNORS. By W.GaLLATLY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

MAGNETISM AND HLEOTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS. By H. E. HaApLEYy, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 

BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1901. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
-— OATILINA. Edited by C. MERIVALE, D.D. 2s. 
—— BELLUM OATULINAZAH. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

l For English Grammar &c. see above. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1901. 


SHAKHSPHARH.—HENRY V. With Introduction aad Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. 

—— MERCHANT OF VHENIOH. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. 

Po OF HNGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Notes by H. B. GEORGE, M.A., and A. Sipcwick, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

BYRON.—CHILDH HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. Cantos III. and IV. ts. gd. 

OAISAR.—THH GALLIO WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn BoNp, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

—— GALLIO WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book V. By C. CorLBECK, M.A. 
Is. 6d. Book VI. By C. COLBECK, M.A. Is. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—ZENHID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

HORAOH.—ODHS. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. Is. 6d. Edited by the same. 2s. 

—— HBPISTLES AND ARS POHTIOA. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 5s. 

LIVY, Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. Is. 6d. 


GREEK. 


XBENOPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises by 
E. A. WELLS, M.A. 1s.6d. Book II. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 


BURIPIDES.—ALOCHSTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDHS. Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. ~ 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK AND PROGRESS. Price 6d. 
Annual Subscription, including postage, 88. net. 
LEADING CONTENTS. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN WOODWORK. (Iillustrated.) By A. Goprrgv Dav, A.M.IL.M.E.— A CHAT ABOUT HEADMASTERS. By the Rev. CANON 
Fon LER, M.A.—PRACTICAL SOLID GEOMETRY. By Prof. G. B. Matuews, M.A., F.R.S.—SOME CENTURY ENDS. ByC.S. FEARENsIDE, M.A.—OBSERVA- 


TIONAL ASTRONOMY. A Series of Notes upon the Positions and Apparent Motions of Calestial Bodies. (lllustrated.) By Prof. R. A. Gregory, F.R.A.S. 
—THE SOCIAL STATUS OP WOMEN SCHOOL-TEACHERS. By CawiLLA Jeus. — PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Experiments 
and Observations for the New Schedule of the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. (lilustrated.) By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, F. R.G.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Limiten, Sr. Martin’s SrREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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Worcester College, joined the staff this term, and now succeeds Mr. 
Townsend as fourth form master. The new laboratory and gym- 
nasium are now in working order. All boys in the three lower forms 
are taught the elements of science. A cadet corps has been formed, 
and is very popular. The school has lately been visited by Mr. E. J. 
Ball, Inspector under the Board of Education. 

MANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Junior and entrance 
scholarships will be awarded to Ethel Bailey, Dorothy Lamb, and 
Louise Chaffers. Exhibitions for three years have been awarded to 
Elizabeth Edwards (£440), Agnes Collier and Irene Knowles (£30), 
Mary Reynolds and Mary Tapler (Lady Whitworth Memorial), all of 
whom are leaving school, and will proceed to college. London 
Matriculation : Dorothy Frazer, Sarah Stenhouse, Edith Wainwright, 
First Class. Miss Patterson, of the Wakefield High School, is to be 
mathematical mistress; and Miss Hetty Lee, of Newnham College, 
second mathematical mistress. Miss Blanche Henry, trained at the 
London County Council School of Domestic Economy, Battersea 
Polytechnic, is to be lady housekeeper and teacher of cookery, &c. ; 
Miss Helene Bourne, calisthenic teacher. Miss Winifred Faraday 
(M.A. Victoria) is to be visiting teacher of English language ; 
Miss Isa Hiles (M.Sc. Vict.) assistant in science. The annual 
examination and inspection have this year been conducted by 
Victoria University under its new scheme, Prof. Withers, of the 
Owens College, and Prof. Smithells, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
conducting the inspection. 

NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.) HIGH SCHOOL. — Major County Council 
Scholarships, tenable at any University, have been gained by: T. E. 
Hulme (£40), J. Ridgway (430), W. E. Smith (£20), N. F. Gibbons 
(£20); Intermediate Scholarship: F. P. Reynolds. London 
Matriculation, First Division: F. D. K. Johnson, F. S. Adams, 
L. G. E. Jones; Second Division: A. Alcock. G. M. Bell, 
First Class, Part I., Science Tripos; F. Woodcock and J. R. L. 
Nicholls, Second Class, Part I., Science Tripos;.R. E. Kobinson, 
Second Class, Part IL, Science Tripos; R. A. Chadwick, First 
Class, Law Tripos. G. M. Bell goes to Winchester next term as 
mathematical master, and J. T. Nance to Bromsgrove as science master. 
Speech Day was on July 12. ''Success to the High School" was 
proposed by the Headmaster of Shrewsbury, and seconded by Mr. 
Kitchener. The vote of thanks to the Headmaster and staff was 
proposed by Prof. Oliver Lodge, the Principal of the New University 
of Birmingham, and seconded by the Rector of Stoke. The O.N. 
company will go into camp at Salisbury on August 5. 

Norric HILL HIGH Scuoor. — We are compelled to hold oves 
till next month a long and interesting account of a presentation to Misr 
Jones on her resignation. 

POLMONT, Sr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL.—A. L. Smith, a former 

upil of this school, has been awarded the Gilchrist Fellowship by the 
Eiecalive Committee of Girton College. 

SANDWICH, SIR ROGER MANWOOD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. —Sanato- 
rium erected, equipped with two wards, one matron's room, kitchen 
and scullery, bath-room and lavatory, and store-room ; separate from 
the school buildings ; separate drainage and water supply. 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL.—An old pupil, W. Lewis, who has 
been studying at Newnham for three years, was placed in Class II. of 
the Second Part of the Historical Tripos Examination in June. The 
Council has appointed Miss Wise, second mistress of the Norwich 
High School, to be our new Headmistress, in succession to Miss Gavin, 
transferred to Notting Hill. Miss Wise paid us a short visit soon after 
her appointment, when we had the pleasure of making her acquaint- 
ance. We are also losing Miss Anderson, our science mistress, who 
has been appointed to a similar post at Blackheath. Meetings of the 
Salop Branch of the Teachers’ Guild are held terminally at the High 
School ; this term we had the privilege of listening to a stimulating 
address by Mr. Eve, on ‘‘ The Teaching of Modern Languages." A 
lively discussion ensued. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SCHOOL.—A life-saving class has 
been started under Mr. William Henry, Hon. Sec. of the Life-Saving 
Society, and joint author of the ‘* Badminton " book on Swimming. 
Between twenty and thirty boys have passed the initial tests, and are 
learning how to deal with refractory subjects in the water, and half- 
lifeless subjects on land. Lord Lindley (at University College 
School, 1837-1845), late Master of the Rolls, has been appointed 
a Lord of Appeal, with a life peerage; G. E. Halford, who came 
to University College School in 1889, late of C.I.V. Mounted 
Infantry, has died in South Africa of enteric fever. An exhibition of 
schoolboys’ hobbies has been held very successfully. The exhibits are 
too various to specify, but we may mention some good natural history 
collections, mechanical models and photographs, also two meritorious 
original pieces for the pianoforte. The distribution of prizes took place 
on Monday, July 30, the Bishop of Hereford in the Chair. The 
shooting range was opened on the same day by the Misses Swan. 
The school sports were held at Stamford Bridge on June 29. The 
Old Boys’ cricket match came off on July 7 at the school ground at 
Neasden. The ‘sixth and leaving" supper was held in the Bentham 
Library on July 25. A museum has been started in connexion with the 
new Commercial Department. Many specimens of various natural 


products have been given, Mr. R. C. Cyriax, an Old Boy, being one of 
the chief donors. Mr. J. C. Cropper has made a present of coins 
and agates to the old School Museum, and Mrs. Wayte has given 
albums and photographs. Sergt. H. R. Martineau has gained the 
Victoria Cross for distinguished valour near Mafeking. He was in 
the school in 1889 and 1890. He was in the Football XV. An old 
classical master of the school has recently died— Thomas Miller, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and some time Fellow of Queens’. 
Mr. Miller took his degree of Ph.D. in Classical Philology at 
Gottingen. He then acted as Assistant-Professor of English at 
Gottingen and Strassburg. Dr. Miller was a Sanskrit scholar. A 
very interesting lecture was recently given to the school by Prof. 
Flinders Petrie. He took us backwards through the centuries to the 
earliest times of Egyptian art and civilization. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—Queen’s Scholarships: R. Hackforth, 
Westminster; E. F. C. Mosse, The Knoll, Woburn Sands ; W. H. A. 
Whitworth, Mr. Mason’s, Rottingdean; M. Shearman, West- 
minster; J. M. Craig, Abbey School, Beckenham ; G. B. Wilson, 
Cork Grammar School; W. F. H. Waterfield, Mr. Allen's, Temple 
Grove; H. L. Geary, Mr. Marshall’s, Hampstead; F. I!. Budden, 
Westminster. Exhibitions: R. Oppenheimer and H. J. P. Hallett, 
Westminster ; R. R. Malcolm, Miss Selby’s, Enfield; S. McKenna, 
Mr. Bull's, Farnborough; R. W. Reed, Mr. Prideaux’s, Guildford. 
Four Westminsters played in the University cricket match—C. D. 
Fisher and R. E. More for Oxford ; L. J. Moon and R. N. R. Blaker 
for Cambridge. 

WIGAN CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL.—Of twenty-five senior commercial 
exhibitions given by the Lancashire County Council, three were gained 
by pupils of the school. Out of upwards of seven hundred candidates, 
Edith Lea was placed seventh, Muriel Folkard thirteenth, and Amy 
Rigby twenty-third. In the recent examinations of the Trinity College 
of Music, Southport centre, Ethel Taylor gained honours for pianoforte 

laying, junior division ; Frances Fraser passed, preliminary division ; 
lie Gee passed in theory, junior division. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to * Jeanne." 

The Extra Prize for July is awarded to “ Togatus.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for June is Miss Edith E. 
Wood, Stonehurst School for Girls, Buxton, Derbyshire. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for June is R. Kingsford, Esq., 
Dover. 


* Und also, fuhr der Richter fort, wenn ihr 
Nicht meinen Rat, statt meines Spruches, wollt, 
Geht nur ! — Mein Rat ist aber der, ihr nehmt 
Die Sache vollig wie sie liegt. Hat von 
Euch jeder seinen Ring von seinem Vater, 
So glaube jeder sicher seinen Ring 
Den echten. — Möglich, dass der Vater nun 
Die Tyrannei des einen Rings nicht langer 
In seinem Hause dulden wollen ! — Und gewiss, 
Dass er euch alle drei geliebt, und gleich 
Geliebt, indem er zwei nicht drücken mogen, 
Um einen zu begünstigen. — Wohlan ! 
Es eifre jeder seiner unbestochnen 
Von Vorurteilen freien Liebe nach ! 
Es strebe von euch jeder um die Wette, 
Die Kraft des Steins in seinem Ring’ an Tag 
Zu legen ! komme dieser Kraft mit Sanftmut, 
Mit herzlicher Vertraglichkeit, mit Wohlthun, 
Mit innigster Ergebenheit in Gott 
Zu Hilf! Und wenn sich dann der Steine Krafte 
Bei euern Kindes- kindeskindern äussern, 
So lad’ ich über tausend tausend Tahre 
Sie wiederum vor diesen Stuhl. Da wird 
Ein weis’rer Mann auf diesem Stuhle sitzen 
Als ich, und sprechen. Geht ! — So sagte der 
Bescheidne Rict:ter. 


By * JEANNE." 

‘© Therefore,” the judge continued, ‘if you will 
None of my counsel, but my sentence only, 
Then go! Yet hear the counsel I would give :— 
E'en as you find it let the matter rest. 

If to each one your father gave a ring, 

Fach one of you may think his own the true one. 

Perchance no longer would your father sufter 

The tyranny of one ring to prevail 

Over his household. And indeed 'tis certain 

He loved you all, and loved you equally, 

And therefore would not two of you oppress 
(Continued on page 512.) 
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Milton.—Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. 


Joun W. Hales, M.A. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, ss. 


— Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. Svo, 6s. od. Sold separately, Vol. I., 4s. 3 
Vol. II., 3s. In paper covers: Lycidas, «d. ; Comus, 6d. Edited, with Notes, 
By O. Erron, B.A.: Lycidas, ód.; L'Allegro, 4d.; Il Penseroso, 4d. ; 

mus, rs. 


— Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. BEECHING, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 6d. : in Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


— Paradise Lost. Book II. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS, 
B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 15. 6d. *,* Books I. and II. combined, zs. 6d. 


— Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. CuurTON CorLiNs, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s. 


Milton's Prosody. By Rosert BRIDGES. 


stiff covers, rs. 6d. 


Johnson's Life of Milton. Edited by C. H. Firtnu, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; stitf covers, rs. 6d. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
(School Edition.) Edited by W. W. Skrart, Litt. D, Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 


— The Prologue, The Knightes Tale, The Nonne 
Preestes Tale; from the Canterbury f'ales. Edited by’R. Morris, LL.D. 
A New Edition, with Collations and additional Notes by W. W. SKkar, Litt. D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


—— The Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, The Monkes 
Tale, The Clerkes Tale, The Squieres Tale, xc. Edited by 
W. W.SkEAT, Litt. D... Seventh Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


—— The Tale of the Man of Lawe, The Pardoneres 
Tale, The Second Nonnes Tale, The Chanouns Yemannes 
TRAN By W. W. SKEAT, Litt. D... New Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. svo, 
4s. 6d. 


Minor Poems. Edited by W. W. SKEAT, Litt. D. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


—— The Hous of Fame. 


Crown 8vo, paper boards, as. 


—— The Legend of Good Women. 


SKEAT, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Glossarial Index to the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


By W. W. SKEAT, Litt. D. Crown vo, rs. 5d. 


Langland.—'The Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman. By Wittram LAaNGLaNo. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. 
SKEAT, Litt. D. Six h Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
W. W. SKkEAT, Litt, D. Second Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 
1s. 6d. 


Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I. and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. New Edition. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. 
KiTCHIN, Sate and Glossary by A. L. Mavukw, M.A. Extra fcap. vo, 
2s. 6d. cach. 


den.—Essays of John Dryden. Selected and edited by 
. P. Ker, M.A. Crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


—— An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, 
by Tuomas AnNoLD, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Burke.—Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A. 


I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches 
on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 3vo, 4s. 6d. à 

IIl. Reflections on the French Revolution. 
fcap. dvo, ss. 


lII. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regi- 
cide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, ss. 


Johnson's Rasselas. Fdited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
G. Bikkokck Hinr, D.C. L. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth flush, 2s. ; in Parchment, 
4s. 6d. 


Johnson.— Rasselas; and Lives of Dryden and Pope. 
Edited by ALFRED Mitngs, M.A. Extra fcap. Evo, 4s. 6d. 
*,* Lives of Dryden and Pope only, stiff covers, 2s, 6d. 


Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. Payne, 
M.A. Papers covers, 4d. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel. By the same Editor. 


With Map. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. ; in Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


By 


In Two Volumes. 


Extra fcap. $vo, 


Second 


Edited by W. W. Skrat, Litt. D. 


Edited by W. W. 


D 


Second Edition. Extra 
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A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar and Reading 
Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By E. MirLLER, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. $vo, paper, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Helps to the Study of the Book of Common Prayer. 


Being a Companion to Church Worship. Crown 8vo, from 2s. 
This may also be had bound up with various sizes of the Oxford Prayer Book, 
with Hymns Ancient and Modern, in leather bindings. 


Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the ** Oxford 
Bible for Teachers." New, Enlarged, and Illustrated Edition. Pearl 16mo, 
stiff covers, rs. net; Nonpareil 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; Large Type Edition, 
Long Primer, 8vo, cloth boards, ss. 


Old Testament History for Schools. By T. H. STOKOE, 
D.D. Part I. (Second Edition): From the Creation to the Settlement. in 
Palestine. Part II.: From the Settlement to the Disruption of the Kingdom. 
Part HII. : From the Disruption to the Return from Captivity. Extra fcap. Evo, 
2s. 6d. each, with Maps. 

*,* Part IH, completes the work. — 

Shakespeare.—Henry the Fifth. Edited by W. ALDpis 
WriGHT, D.C.L. 2s. 

Merchant of Venice. Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A., 

and W. Acpis WRiGHT, D.C.L. ıs. 


Byron.—Childe Harold. With Introduction and Notes, by 
H 


. F. Tozer, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. ; in parchment, ss. 


Scott, Sir Walter, Bart.—Ivanhoe. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary, by C. E. THEoposius, M.A., Worcester College. 
Extra fcap. dvo, stiff covers, as. 

Short German Plays, for Reading and Acting. With 


Notes and Vocabulary. By Emma S. BucHHemmM. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Niebuhr. — Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tales of 
Greek Heroes). With English Notes and Vocabulary, by Emma S. BUCHHEIM. 
Second Revised Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; stiff covers, 1s. ód. 
Edition A. Tert in German Type. Edition B. Text in Roman Type. 

Riehls Seines Vaters Sohn and Gespensterkampf. 
Edited, with Notes, by H. T. Gerrans, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Tales of the Roman Republic. Adapted from the Text of 
Livy. With Notes, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. By Jonn Barrow 
ALLEN, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo, 112 pages, 
with Two Maps, stiff covers, rs. 6d. 

By W.H. D. 


Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. 
Rouse, M.A. Crown Evo, 4s. 6d. 

Caesar.—The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By CuaRLEs E. MosEnLv, M.A. 

The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 
Books I. and IT., 2s. ; Books III.-V., 2s. 6d. ; Books VI.-VIIL, 3s. 64. ; Books 
L-I., stiff covers, 2s. 

The Civil War. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Horace. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the use of 
Schools.) Vol. 1.: The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. C. 
WickHaM, D.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

— Odes. Book I. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo, 2s. 

—— Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fitth Form. 


By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Livy. Books V.-VII. With Introduction and Notes. 
CrtvER, B.A. Second Edition. 
fcap. 8vo, ss. 

Book V. By the same Editors. 

Virgil .-Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. $vo, limp, rs. 6d. 

An Hlementary Latin Grammar. 
M.A. 2s.6d. 

An Hlementary Latin Dictionary. 
Lewis, Ph.D. Square Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book I. 
Classes and Private Stucents. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By J. MAR- 
SHALL, M.A. Extra fcap. sso. 2s. 6. 

Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Euclid, “ The Junior.” Books I. and II. By S.W. Finn, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 1s.6d. *,* Books III. and IV. in preparation. 

Fisher.—Class-Book of Chemistry. By W. W. FISHER, 
M.A., F.C.S. Fourth Edition. Crown cvo, 4s. 6d. 

Hamilton and Ball.-Book-keeping. New and Enlarged 
Edition. By Sir R. G. C. HAwiLTON and Jonn Barr. Cloth, 2s. 

Ruled Evercise Books adapted to the above may be had, price is. 6d. ; 
also, adapted to the Preliminary Course only, price 4d. 

Minchin.—Geometry for Beginners. An Easy Introduc- 
tion to Geometry for Young Learners. By G. M. Mincuin, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Nixon.—Hlementary Plane Trigonometry. By R. J.C. 
Nixon, M.A. Crown 6vo, 7s. 6d. 


By A. R. 
Revised by P. E. MarTHEsoN, M.A. Extra 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
By C. S. 


By J. BARROW ALLEN, 
By CHARLTON T. 


Edited for the use of Junior 
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To favour one. Come! let each one be zealous 
To emulate this free impartial love. 

Let each one strive his utmost to set forth 

The virtue of the jewel in his ring, 

And show this virtue forth with gentleness, 
Brotherly kindness, and with charity 

And fervent trust in God. And, if henceforth 
The virtues of these stones declare themselves 
In children's children, then I bid them come, 
After a thousand thousand years have rolled, 
Once more before this judgment seat, whereon 
A wiser man than I shall sit and speak. 

Go ye!” So spake the modest judge. 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


** Therefore," pursued the judge, ‘‘if still you crave 
My sentence, not content with my advice, 
Begone! But my advice is, you accept 
The case just as it stands. If each of you 
Has from his father, as alleged, his ring, 

Then let each brother confidently hold 

His the true talisman. May be your sire 
Willed that his house no longer should endure 
The tyranny of that one ring—nothing more. 
This much at least is manifest : he loved 

All three of you, and loved you equally, 
Seeing he was not minded to exalt 

The third by bating twain. What follows then? 
Let each son strive to emulate his sire’s 
Unbiassed, unadulterated love ; i 
Let each in noble rivalry contend 

Who best the hidden virtues of the ring 

Can illustrate ; let meekness, charity, 

Good works, and faith in God go hand in hand 
To help these virtues. If in your sons’ sons 
The magic of the gem be thus revealed, 

Then in a thousand thousand years again 

I summon them before this judgment seat ; 
There will be sitting then upon this bench 

A wiser man than I am. Go your ways!” 

So spake this discreet judge. 


We classify the 121 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Jan San, Corbar, Ehrsucht, Polycrates, Hawthorn, 
Y, Anchor, Deeside, Jeanne, Ephraim, Speranza, C.F.C.S., H.F.M. 

Second Class.—W.S.M., Deeside, Spavin, Ella, 100,000, Maiglóck- 
chen, Eyebright, Tristan, Guster, Cottabos, A.H., Mr. B., Nokomis, 
G.A.S., Pea-shooter, Iiercules, Pomegranate, Antananarivo, Rediviva, 
V.N.B., Franciska, Hector, Chemnitz, Jid, Fair and Softly, Griffin, 
Zero No. 1, Arminius, Putupaula, Looprevil, Borealis, D. Mills, Pins, 
Immerito. 

Third Class. —R. S., Day Dawn, Nellie Grey, Mary Carmichael, 
M.E.H., Susanna, Sara, Tireragh, E.R.B., Piso, Mérope, A Daughter 
of Cambria, J.M., Rosy Cross, Norma, E.M.H., V.C., Sigma, Poppy, 
Stella, Pansy, Hooligan, M.L.R., Chingleput, W.A.C., Devon, 
M. E.R., E. F.B., Nessko. 

Fourth Class. — Altnacoille, Jured, Nil desperandum, Septima, 
Selddad, Bubbly Jock, M. P.T., Aphrodite, Geranium, Pinta, Hande, 
Espérance, Jesse, M.B.W., Donkin, U.V., A.L.O., Outis, Novice, 
Jessica, Junior Local, Phoebe, M.A.T., Priscilla, Li, Pard, Quintain, 
Salmo, Hillside, Derby, P.R.A,, 159, Cuno, Emma, Frau, Daum, 
Weise, Pavo, R.U.M., Candide, Salvia Camus, Don, Elsbeth, Nestora. 


As a rule I choose a passage whic1 has not before been translated ; 
* Nathan der Weise" has been often done into English, but there 
was plenty of room for improvement on any of the versions known to 
me. The chief difficulty of course was the management of the blank 
verse—a prose version would hardly aspire to more than a Second 
Class. Lessing, with his weak endings and enjaméements, imitates 
the free prosody of Shakespeare's later style, and sometimes, as in the 
third line, **goes one better." To follow this licence in the English 
metre is ‘‘ periculose plenum opus alex." I take as a warning a First 
Class who begins :— 
** Thus continued the judge : 
* [f you refuse advice and sentence ask, 
Go! But this is my counsel: do you take." ^ 


This will hardly scan, nor will the following line :— 
“ His ring the true one, may be your father would not.” 


À more common fault was monotony of rhythm, caused by a stop at 
the end of each line, and by the cesura always falling in the same 
place. 

(Continued om page 514.) 
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The German presents hardly any difficulties. Geht nur, ** begone,” 
is stronger than geht, ‘you may go." J/hkr mehmt, &c., '*that you 
accept the s/a/s«s quo," gives the sense, but I cannot commend it as a 
poetical rendering. JVoA/a», properly ‘‘ So far so good," “ Well then, 
what follows?” Setner.unbestochnen, &c., refers of course to the father’s 
love. Several failed to see that omme zu Hilfe go together. Ver- 
braglichkeit has no exact equivalent; Mr. Arnold's ‘‘ sweet reason- 
ableness " comes nearest to it; the Greek éwieíkeia. exactly expresses 
it. Lad’ ich ste must refer to the descendants, not, as most took it, the 
present claimants, as they have just been addressed in the second per- 
son plural, ¿ej ewern. I much prefer *'discreet " to ** modest” for 
bescheiden. The string of ** and's" from line 16 onwards is a serious 
flaw in the prize version. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS ON BADEN POWELL. 


PRIZE EPIGRAM.—By ‘©Tocatus.” 


Actor on many stages, on this last 
You played your best, the happy warrior's part, 
Who saw and planned and fought, and held men fast— 
The leader's incommunicable art. 


By '* CARTHUSIAN," 
As on the playing-fields of Godalming 
Wit, vigour, devil, crowned our Powell king, 
So in grim war, when blood like water ran, 
He led. The child was father of the man. 


By ‘‘ ALTNACOILLE." 


There are Badens eight or nine, so they tell us, by the Rhine ; 
If you seek from New Year's Day to Nowell, 

In England there's but one ; yet, when all is said and done, 
You would scarce expect to find a second Baden Powell. 


By ‘‘ Jim.” 


When called to serve his country in the field, 
IJe asked for danger ; ’twas a soldier’s part. 
To-day, the man who knew not how to yield 
Holds **a warm corner” in each British heart. 


[Baden Powell's last words to his old schoolmaster when leaving for 
the front were: ‘‘I hope they'll give me a warm corner. `] 


By ' Nux." 
Seven months they strove to crack it—that small nut ; 
Hammered and battered, plied their fire and smoke, 
And shame indelible had been to England—but 
The shell for Zerze/ held—a heart of oak ! 


Nursery EPiGRAMS.—By '* G. E.D." 
I. 

Says Kruger to Cronje, 
** Don't look so blanc-mangey 
Says Cronje to Snyman, 
'* Now do have a try, man! ' 
Says Snyman to Eloff, 
** No, you take the peel off!” 


Says B. P. to all four, 
** Well, you are a small bore !” 


II. 


Cronje, Snyman, and Eloff, all three, 
Thought how easy a task it would be, 
But the harder they thwacked, 
The less the nut cracked, 
For the 4erne/ inside was B.P. 
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Miss LUMSDEN AND UNIVERSITY HALL 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WE have smiled at Sir John Gorst’s gibes in the House, 
and profited by his sound contributions to current 
educational literature. We have mourned when the Duke 
of Devonshire has told us that he knows 
nothing about education, and added in 
effect: ‘‘ There is nothing new and nothing 
true ; and what does it matter?” We have had flashes of 
illumination from Sir Richard Jebb, and rumblings of com- 
mination from the Archbishop of Canterbury. And now 
the Session, and probably this Parliament, is over. What 
faces shall we see at Westminster in 1901 ? It is too early 
to prophesy, but the political barometer shows at present no 
signs of rising. Looking backward, we are thankful to this 
Parliament for many small mercies. Bills dealing with 
.elementary education have been brought in and passed— 
some good, some indifferent, none wholly bad. "The most 
important gain in connexion with these schools is the 
'Superannuation Act, carrying with it, of course, a pension. 


The Session. 


HIS Parliament received from its predecessor the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
iEducation. In a tentative way, and with sundry backslidings, 
the responsibility of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners has been 
accepted. In 1:896 an ambitious and 
faulty Bill was introduced, but sound in its main principles. 
The very multiplicity of interests concerned, and the con- 
sequent divisions amongst its supporters, foredoomed the 
Bil to failure. Once bitten twice shy, the Government 
resolved to adopt the policy of small Bills framed upon the 
line of least resistance ; and, whenever possible, to allow 
problems to solve themselves. In 1898 the Duke brought 
in, with superfluous apologies, the first instalment of the 
Board of Éducation Bill, which passed without opposition, 
and came into force last April. This year we have the Bill 
dealing with Local Authorities, which was put forward as a 


Secondary 
Education. 


mere ballon d'essai. When we recognize how little the 
country at large believes in intellectual education we are 
bound to admit that the progress is fairly satisfactory. 


( )98 summary of the general results to the country, 

from an educational point of view, of the delibera- 
tions of this Parliament would shape itself in this wise: 
Parliament has recognized the national im- 
portance of education and the rights of 
teachers to fair treatment. The Board 
of Education Act gives promise of a future organization 
of secondary education. It remains for associations of 
teachers to continue their work in educating public opinion, 
and in bringing before Parliament the needs of education 
as understood by those actually engaged in teaching. For 
this object the Federal Education Council should prove 
useful. [ Prof. Jebb's Committee—to give it its popular 
title—is dead so far as any public utterance is concerned. | 
Leaving out of sight many smaller points, such as pensions, 
tenure, inspection, and the like, the main object to strive 
for is that, in the organization of the Board and of the 
Local Authorities, we shall get an economical and efficient 
system of secondary education, which shall deal fairly with 
the whole curriculum, and which, at the same time, shall 
not destroy or level down those special characteristics of 
our secondary schools on which, with some justice, we pride 
ourselves. 


The Future. 


\ A THEN the grievances of schoolmasters are ventilated in 
a professional paper like the /vurna/, they are apt 
to appear to the public like a tale of little meaning, though 
the words are strong. ‘‘ You masters are a 
race of grumblers. You swarm at North 
erwick, in Switzerland, on the Riviera ; 
wherever I am lucky enough to get a week's holiday, I am 
sure to meet you ; and yet you complain that you are over- 
worked and underpaid. O fortunati nimium /" Such is 
the usual comment of the business man or lawyer. Mr. 
Rouse's article in the August Contemporary on “ Salaries in 
Secondary Schools " will convince our critics that, in spite of 
appearances and whatever may be the case of the upper two 
hundred (at that figure Mr. Rouse rates the well paid 
assistant-masters of England), the life of the ordinary assistant- 
master is not all beer and skittles. There is no getting over 
the main fact deduced from data for which Mr. Rouse gives 
chapter and verse. ‘The average salary of an assistant-master 
in a grammar school is something below £ 120—less, as we 
have before remarked, than that of an assistant-master in a 
London Board school or of a bank clerk. 


Mr. Rouse 
on Salaries. 


T is true that when we come to details there are several 
points in Mr. Rouse's argument to which exception 
might be taken. Thus, he makes no allowance for board 
and lodging, “because it is payment for 
extra work done out of school." Surely 
Mr. Rouse does not reckon the twenty-five 
hours a week passed in school as the whole duty of a schoo!- 
master and all else as an extra! Again, he takes no 
account of boarding-houses, because these are the rare 
prizes of the profession. ** At Tonbridge,” we read, “ the 
best paid of the schools mentioned, the headmaster receives 
£5,000 and upwards, while his assistants have less than 
4,200." We can only explain these figures by supposing 
that in the former case he has included, and in the latter case 
excluded, the profits of a house. There may be some slight 
over-statement, but there is no disputing Mr. Rouse’s con- 
clusions. The majority of assistant-masters are discon- 
tented, and a discontented master is almost ex vi termini a 


Pay, pay, pay ! 
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bad master. The supply of candidates for masterships is 
falling off, and the quality is deteriorating. It is a grave 
national peril that has to be faced, and Mr. Rouse's hope 
that “the Government will not be niggardly in finding a 
remedy ” is, we fear, a broken reed. 


SECRETARY of a Technical Education Committee 
4 has prepared for the information of his Council (a 
northern County) some valuable statistics on the financial 
position of secondary schools within the 


poti i area. We should have liked to quote some 
of the tables, but the Report is marked 
"private." There can, however, be no indiscretion in 


referring to some of the results. The cost of education 
supplied by grammar schools is nearly double that supplied 
by science schools, and this difference in cost is not ac- 
counted for by the respective sizes of the classes. If, as 
the Secretary remarks, it is notorious that the teaching staff 
of local grammar schools is underpaid, what must be the 
case of science masters? Another table shows that the 
average cost per teacher varies from £184 to £108. We 
should be curious to know what the average cost would be 
if the headmasters were not reckoned in. A comparative 
table of the average wages of miners and assistant-masters 
would likewise be instructive. 


QY the same page of the Times of August 22 are a front 
and a flank attack on public schools. Mr. Frederick 
Verney answers the question * How can we prevent in 
competent officers from entering the Army?" 
ip by urging a root and branch reform of 
public schools. ‘ The educational training 

given to a boy in his form is absolutely contemptible, and 
the educational discipline practically #7... . Until the 
forms in public schools are largely reduced in size, and 
until the masters go through an apprenticeship in their 
profession, there can be no successful teaching of the 
average public-school boy." Masters, it is true, are still 
untrained ; we are only just beginning to use this specific. 
For the rest Mr. Verney seems to us to be recalling school 
memories rather than recording natural observations. Army 
classes do not consist of thirty to forty boys, and the 
training given in them is by no means contemptible. To 
reduce all classes to twenty would be a heroic remedy, but 
who is to pay the piper? Mr. Verney offers no suggestion. 
The flank attack hardly deserves serious notice. The 
Chairman of the City of Liverpool School of Commerce 
wants to know why our large public schools such as 
Cheltenham, Stonyhurst, Marlborough, Downside (a queer 
selection) have not set to work to institute an effective 
modern side to their old-fashioned curriculum. Mr. Hemel- 
ryk proceeds to explain what he means by “ effective "— 
a training in ‘French and German, and (later) in such 
languages as Spanish, Portuguese, Hindustani, Chinese, &c., 
. and especially a thorough grounding in arithmetic, in- 
cluding the decimal and metrical systems." Once onatime 
a parent complained to a famous headmaster that his son 
was not being taught stocks and double entry, and was 
answered: “Sir, we profess to train scholars and gentle- 
men. If you wish your son taught how to sand your sugar 
and water your tobacco, you have come to the wrong shop.’, 


THE headmaster of a public school is greatly restricted in 
his choice of men, compared with the liberty of a 
crammer to appoint whom he will. The first necessity is 


that the man appointed must be a *' gentle- 
tleman" ; r.e., he must understand the social 
shibboleths of his pupils. Then he must 
not be a duffer in games, so large a part do: 
athletics play in these schools. He must not be too much 
of a student, and—for the present—he can scarcely be 
trained in the art of teaching, as good men with such a 
qualification are rare. A crammer need do nothing but 
teach. He may be quite unathletic. It is quite immaterial 
whether he be a “gentleman” or not. He has small 
classes, and neglects no individual pupil. His confrère in a 
public school has, on the other hand, classes quite too large.. 
He has to fight against an immemorial tradition that 
sapping is rot. Ard, in addition, he has never been taught 
how to handle a large class. Little wonder then that he 
fails to teach anything to two-thirds of his form, and that his. 
efforts to teach the remainder are handicapped by the 
necessity of keeping the former section in tolerable order. 


The Qualities 
needed ina 
Master. 


“HERE is another point raised by Mr. Verney which 

seems to us of great importance. It is this. Small 
classes would mean concentrated work. The seven or nine 
hours, including preparation, might safely 
be reduced to four or five. It must strike 
every observer of schools, no matter of 
what grade, that the waste of time isenormous. Can any 
teacher deny that he can do more work with one boy in 
fifteen minutes than he can do with a class of thirty boys in. 
an hour? This waste of time acts badly in many ways. It. 
induces a feeling of slackness and want of interest among: 
the boys themselves. It keeps them indoors when it would 
be healthier for them to be out, and it often is responsible: 
for a subsequent distaste forstudy. Trained teachers, small 
classes, short hours--these are what we need. 


School-Hours. 


N O one will accuse the Journal of regarding with undue. 
favour the athletic master in public schools, nor do 
we feel any inclination to play the advocatus diaboli ; but the 
; violent caricature that Dr. Spencer has. 
eee limned in the Contemporary Review “ o'er- 
leaps itself and falls on the other.” By 
association of contrast, we are reminded of athletic masters. 
such as Dr. Warre, of Eton, Mr. Arthur Butler, of Hailey- 
bury, Mr. E. E. Bowen, of Harrow. We have known a^ 
intra a considerable number of public schools, but it has 
never been our fortune to come across the monster here 
depicted: “ Appearing in the blazer of the Hysterics, the 
Gimcrack tie, and his college cap; reeking of tobacco, 
devoting his nights to cards, cutting ‘ priggers,’ and boasting 
that ‘the boss was very decent about it’; sedulously 
perusing the Sporting Times and the Sportsman ; coaching, 
with the assistance of a pipe, in the rear of the first eleven 
nets.” 


HE Public School Magazine has a capital article on 

* How to Keep a School Library,” which supplements. 

by practical counsels the ideal of a school library sketched 
School by one of our contributors (August, 1890). 
Libraries The one thing needful on which Mr. 
Wiliam Kennedy insists is that the 
librarian should be a master with suficient remission of his. 
regular hours in school to enable him to devote himself to 
this special work. “A library is not kept in order by a 
man who comes in occasionally and gives a general look 
round. One other counsel, we may add, implied though. 
not definitely stated by Mr. Kennedy—there must be ar 
adequate library fund: whether it comes from a capitation. 
fee or an annual grant from the governors is of no matter. 
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Thus in a school of two hundred boys £ 100 a year would be a 
very moderate demand for the library. As things are, we 
should be within the mark in stating that for every shilling a 
school spends on its libraries it spends a pound on its playing- 
fields. To give one concrete instance, we know of one 
governing body that willingly expended £15,000 on the 
purchase of a cricket field, but refused to grant #25 for the 
purchase of a cyclopzedia for the school library, as an 
unwonted extravagance. Such an instance fully justifies 
Mr. Kennedy in his gibe: “A school is, after all, primarily 
an institution for intellectual culture—I say it with apologies 
to those who hold the more prevalent opinion that it is an 
athletic club in affiliation with similar clubs located at the 
Universities and called colleges." 


V R. BALFOUR'S address to the Cambridge University 
4 Extensionists was, as the Spectator complains, given 
in a terribly condensed form, so condensed that it presents 
Mr. Balfour rather a thesis for discussion than a con- 
: tribution to thought. He did, however, 
at Cambridge. 
after toying too long with trite themes— 
the characteristics of the last three centuries, the correlation 
of forces, our coal supply—attempt in his peroration to 
draw the horoscope of the twentieth century; and his 
prognostication, though only put forward as a personal 
conjecture, is so striking that it deserves to be quoted 
textually. 
I believe that the very completeness and internal consistency of such 
a view (the dynamic explanation of the universe) would establish its 
inadequacy; the very fact that within it there seemed no room for 
spirit would convince mankind that spinit must be invoked to explain it. 
1 know not how the theoretic explanation will be effected, for I 
mistrust the current philosophical theories upon the subject. But that, 
in some way or another, future generations will, each in its own way, 
find a practical modus vivendi between the natural and the spiritual 
I do not doubt at all ; and, if a hundred years hence some lecturer, whose 
parents are not yet born, shall discourse in this place on the twentieth 
century, it may be that he will note the fact that, unlike their fore- 
fathers, men of his generation are no longer disquieted bythe controversies 


‘once suggested by the well known phrase ‘‘ conflict between science 
and religion." 


EE. anticipation gives us pause, as we before remarked, 

but it is too vague and general to be either accepted 
or rebutted. We may venture, however, to refer our readers 
to a review of Prof. Karl Pearson's ** Gram- 
mar of Science," and to repeat in another 
form what is there maintained, that 
‘science is co-extensive with human nature, and that, there- 
fore, the antithesis between science and religion is radically 
false and misleading. Science cannot go her own way and 
religion hers in the hope that both are moving to some 
“far off [or “near,” as Mr. Balfour would read] divine 
event" where they will find their reconciliation. If man is 
‘a religious being, there must be a science of religion. 
There will in time be only one natural science, namely, 
physics—such is Mr. Balfour's prophecy. And what, we 
would ask, is to become of psychology, to say nothing of 
the subsidiary sciences, anthropology, mythology, folk-lore ? 


Science and 
Religion. 


“THE Saturday Review (August 4) devotes two whole 

pages to “‘howlers” which, unlike many that go the 
round of the Press, bear the stamp of genuineness and, 
therefore, will deserve the schoolmaster’s 
attention, though the examiner who con- 
tributes them makes noattempt to generalize 
or to deduce a moral. Some of them may be dismissed as 
mere shots at a venture. Thus the definition of a limited 
monarchy as “a government by a monarch who in case of 
bankruptcy would not be responsible for the entire national 
«debt ” should count as a very good shot, wide as it is of the 


Howlers and 
a Moral. 


mark. In the same way a pupil who connected a Papal 
Bull with the horns of a dilemma-— “either you obeyed it or 
were excommunicated, just as an Irish bull is a choice, you 
may believe it or you may not believe it "— deserves credit 
for ingenuity. A more instructive class are the instances of 
imperfect perception or apperception. The pupil who 
substituted Sir George Wombwell for Oliver Cromwell, or 
he who made Milton's chief title to fame that he was “the 
master of Hobson, who managed his livery stables," or he 
who accredited Sir Philip Sidney with a mention in the 
Wellington despatches can never have had these three 
worthies presented to him in the right way. In each case 
the teacher is more blameworthy than the pupil. A third 
class of answers are ciear cases of indigestion caused by 
unfit diet. “The tides are a fight between the earth and 
the moon. I forget whether the sun joins in the fight.” 
“The Gulf Stream is a big flow of water from the Magnetic 
Pole.” ‘Chemistry tells you what's in things.” ** Vacuum is 
nothing shut up in a box." Here, without knowing the 
particulars we cannot decide whether the examiner or the 
master should be gibbeted. 


LINES by reason of academic duties, to attend the 

Leipzig Weuphilologentag, Dr. Breul sent his col- 
leagues (in pamphlet form) “a stately pleasure dome" that 
he has built for them in the centre of 
London, a Reichs Institut fur Lehrer des 
Englischen. His palace will contain assem- 
bly rooms, a lecture hall, a library, a museum, and class- 
rooms, besides full accommodation for the principal. And 
the principal himself, who is at once the corner stone 
and crown of the edifice—he is to be a man of light and 
leading, able to gather round him the best literary society 
of London; an attractive personality, and a teacher to the 
manner born ; in brief, a Socrates and Alcibiades rolled into 
one. The cost of the Institute is reckoned at £10,000 a 
year, which is a flea-bite when compared with the State 
subsidies to German Universities, and one hundred travel- 
ling students would pass through it in the year in two 
batches of fifty. They would be lodged with suitable 
English families, and spend part of their time in excursions 
to Oxford and Cambridge and other centres of interest. 
The scheme is not so Utopian as at first sight it seems. 
Was it not Sir Walter Besant's romance that gave us the 
People's Palace; and may not Dr. Breul's Schzeadrmerei give 
his countrymen something which will far better subserve the 
purposes of its projector, a pied à ferre in England, where 
our German cousins may come to “know all and pardon 
all^? And let us frankly own that, in wishing all prosper- 
ity to Dr. Breuls project, we have an arrière penste. A 
German Teachers’ Institute in the heart of London may 
serve as an object lesson, and suggest to us the desirability 
of establishing similar institutes, in Berlin and Paris, for 
English modern language teachers. 


Dr. Breul's 
vision. 


S it not monstrous that voluntary schools, when three- 
fourths of their income is derived from public funds, 
should still be exempt from any public auditing of accounts ? 
This anomaly is commented on by more 

Mr. Holman — than one inspector in the recently published 
ie rie reports. Mr. Holman writes: ‘ My ex- 
i perience convinces me that a public audit of 

all school accounts is necessary. For myself, I feel that I have 
neither the proper qualifications nor time to do the auditing 
thoroughly. Where day schools are held in the same 
premises and under the same management as Sunday 
schools there is need of careful inquiry to secure that there 
is a proper apportionment of expenses.” When the Special 
Aid Grant was passed in 1897, we and Liberals generally 
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asked what security there was that it would be an aid to 
education, and not simply a relief to voluntary subscribers, 
and we were answered that Churchmen were all honourable 
men, and might be trusted not to relax their efforts. Which 
have proved right? Let Mr. Holman answer: “The aid 
grant has undoubtedly done much good, but this is being 
increasingly discounted by the decrease in voluntary sub- 
scriptions.” 


[T is not, perhaps, to be expected that voluntary diocesan 

inspectors should be men of skill in the art of question- 
ing children. But the “ Hints for Teaching Children to 
Think" issued by the inspectors of the 
diocese of Oxford — apparently for each 
others benefit—seem to contain a very 
scathing criticism on themselves or on their colleagues. 
The “hints” are mere commonplaces, such as an intelligent 
pupil-teacher could put together in half-an-hour. For in- 
stance ‘“‘as opportunity occurs, ask How ? or Why ?—e g., 
Why was Gideon to reduce his army of 32,000 to 300?" 
“Frequently ask for illustrations.” ‘‘ Sometimes analyze a 
wrong answer and get it put right.” “ Never allow children 
to answer without being called upon." What //zos these 
voluntary inspectors must be! It reminds one of the in- 
structions issued by a certain examining board—‘ the 
wording of the report should be appropriate. It should be 
written in continuous English; all sarcastic expressions 
should be avoided," &c. Such regulations seem to imply a 
low standard of intelligence amongst examiners. 


Diocesan 
Inspectors. 


( )V* contemporary Secondary Education, the official 
organ of the Private Schools’ Association, cordially 
welcomes the Duke of Devonshire's deceased bantling, and, 
.. somewhat prematurely we fear, congratu- 
The Tunt Bill tes its eno Un the fact that "EN 
Private Schools. Claims so persistently put forward have at 
last been conceded in a generous spirit." 
It is true that a clause in this Bill removed the disabilities 
that private schools are under with respect to receiving aid 
from public money, but we are uncharitable enough to 
suggest that this clause was inserted with the full knowledge 
that the House of Commons would not accept it. ‘ Let 
us, by all means, show our friendly spirit to the private 
schools,” the Duke may have said; “we know that the 
instinct of the ratepayer and the influence of the County 
Council vote will prevent the clause from passing.” And, 
indeed, with every desire that private schools should receive 
fair treatment, we do not see how a private school with an 
unpublished balance sheet can hope to share in grants of 
public money. Private schools ought to be protected from 
unfair competition, and scholarships may fairly be held at a 
school which accepts public inspection ; but direct grants 
are quite another matter. 


HE very successful exhibition of boys’ hobbies held at 
the end of the summer term at University College 
School suggests the question: How far is it profitable to 
attempt to fill up the spare time of boys in 
day schools by extra home-work? There 
are two reasons for increasing the amount 
of work to be done out of school. One is 
the necessity of widening the curriculum enforced by the 
growing pressure of competitive examinations. Less time is 
given in school to each subject as their number increases, 
and more work must be done outside the class-room. The 
second reason is based on the\well worn axiom that the idle 
boy gets into mischief. It ia for a wise headmaster who 


Hobbies 


Home-work. 


knows the circumstances of the home-life of his boys to steer | 


\ 


between the two rocks. Idleness is undoubtedly bad ; but 
it is equally certain that the boy who spends his leisure in 
the pursuit of a well chosen and reasonable hobby is more 
likely to develop character and sharpen his wits than the boy 
who, each evening, spends three hours over a set of verses 
or a paper of mathematical problems. 


JH OME-LESSONS, except in the highest forms, are 

mainly mechanical. A rule is explained in form, 
and the home-work consists in a number of sentences to be 
translated into a foreign language. Each 
sentence, the boy knows well, must exhibit 
the rule. Mathematical home-lessons have 
practically the same defect. A problem is solved on the 
blackboard. "The principle may be, but probably is not, 
understood, but to work out the examples the boy has only 
to follow the evesp/ar. Most mechanical of all are chem- 
istry notes and the like. It is the fashion now to attach 
great importance to the science note-books. ‘la some boys, 
the copying of notes, with illustrations, is a good exercise in 
draughtsmanship and the use of coloured inks; but, as far 
as intelligence is concerned, we are sure the value of these 
note-books is over-estimated. Hobbies, on the other hand, 
give a boy the chance of using his imagination, of develop- 
ing his originality, and of finding out something for himself. 
Is it quite chimerical to suggest an annual hobby-show at 
which the school inspector should be present ? 


Originality. 


| eee the comparatively slack season of August there 
appear in many papers many letters which we suppose 
would at other times be consigned to the waste-paper basket. 
Amongst the subjects the evergreen 
grievance of our titles is to the fore. We 
are told that in secondary schools of high 
grade one master in seven is in Orders, and the proportion 
grows less in schools of lower grade. So that, when 
Governors need tochoose a headmaster, they find six-sevenths 
of the natural competitors cut out. The Guardian in a 
leading article tries to show that this is all as it should be. 
The argument may be sumined up by this quotation: 
“ Education includes religion; ... it is not, therefore, un- 
reasonable to appoint a minister of religion.” The argument 
may be continued ad absurdum : education includes cricket ; 
therefore, appoint a professional cricketer. The duties of à 
headmaster involve the keeping of accounts; therefore, 
appoint an accountant. But the Guardian admits that 
schoolmastering has ceased to be a branch of the clerical 
profession, and that laymen have a genuine grievance. 
A REMARKABLE instance of the proverb anent the 
ill wind has been furnished by the local taxation 
(Customs and Excise) returns. The County Councils have 
just received the last instalment of the 
grant in respect of the year ending 
March 31, 1900, and, to the astonishment 
of all but the most acute observers, this shows an increase 
of over 30 per cent. all round in the money available for 
technical and secondary education. In round figures 
England alone will get £251,000 more than last year, 
bringing the available * whisky money " up to £ 1,116,000, 
or an amount nearly equal to a rd. rate over the whole 
country. Just as some seven years ago the great plague of 
influenza, with its numerous deaths of the old and wealthy, 
by increasing the Probate duties, increased pra tanto the 
proportion of Customs duties paid to the Local Authorities, 
and gave a great lift up to education, so, thus far, it !5 
the great calamity of the war (which, has-.produced this 


Clerical 
Headmasters. 


A Wind-fall. 
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highly satisfactory result. It came about thuswise: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, being in urgent need of 
money, brought in his Budget early. The vendors of 
excisable commodities, being in fear and trembling that 
each of their wares would have a new tax put on it, 
hurried to get everything they could out of bond in the last 
few days of March, the critical moment, the end of the 
financial year. Wines and spirits paid duties to an un- 
heard-of amount in this period. The revenue from this 
source went up with a rush, and, as this is the chief 
fountain of local rate-relieving revenue, it was the local, and 
not the Imperial, funds which benefited. 


“He Recreative Schools Association has just issued its 
general report. ‘This body, which has done much to 
foster a work which Mr. Sadler has described as secondary 


Recreative rather than elementary, has a Council of a 
Schools most comprehensive character, representing 
Association. ^ 3|] branches of educational politics— Lord 


Battersea, Mr. Yoxall, Mr. Evan Spicer, Mr. E. N. Buxton, 
and Mr. Clifford co-operating with members of the very 
opposite side of the House inthe good work Consequently 
when suck a body agrees upon a pronouncement it cannot 
be thrust aside as of a party character. ‘The Council of the 
Association has to report, practically for the first time, a dis- 
tinct check to its work, the rate of increase in schools in 1899 
over 1898 showing a falling off of about one-quarter, and of 
scholars of no less than one half. This appears to be due to 
four principal causes. First, the new Code regulation of two 
years ago demanding the production of the pernicious 
“labour certificate " before a child can enter an evening 
school. Sir J. Gorst is urged to sweep away this last 
remnant of theannual examination system. Secondly, the 
continued insistence on the r7s. 6d. limit and the refusal to 
concede the ** block " grant to evening schools. Obviously, 
now that the day schools no longer suffer under these 
disabilities, their presence in the Evening School Code is 
indefensible. Thirdly, the plea of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Committee that attractive practical subjects should be 
paid full grants. and not starved as now in the rural 
districts, is strongly supported. Last, but not least, we find 
a strong attack upon the “ tactical blunder” of free evening 
schools. London and Birmingham are instanced promi- 
nently in this connexion. In the latter city Dr. Airy, 
H.M.I., reports that an initial attendance of six thousand 
sank to two thousand. A small fee, returnable as a reward 
for regularity, is recommended as a remedy. 


HE Irish Intermediate Education Act of last Session is 

a remarkable piece of legislatiun by reference. It 
merely enacts that the Board may carry out (notwithstanding 
any law to the contrary) the recommenda- 
tions of the Report of the Commissioners, 
who happen to have been the members of 
the Board itself. It is true that, like a scheme of the 
Charity Commission or a Provisional Order, any rule 
thus made must lie upon the tables of the Houses of 
Parliament for forty days, and can be made void by the 
disapproval of either House ; but, if political and religious 
questions are avoided, this appeal to Cæsar is likely to be a 
dead letter. The rest of the Act allows Assistant Com- 
missioners to be pensioned and inspectors appointed in 
addition to or instead of them. It is hoped that a 
thoroughly efficient staff of inspectors will be appointed, 
and that the mistakes in appointments made under 
the Irish Technical Instruction Act (which appear likely 
to cost Mr. Plunkett his seat) will not be repeated. 
Irish education wants English influence and English 


Ireland. 


experience if any good is to be done. Schools must 
be treated as a whole, lump sums granted as a result 
of a thorough inspection, and the application of the grants- 
carefully seen into. The salaries of assistant-masters, 
above all, want careful investigation. “Nowhere are they 
lower than in Ireland; nowhere, especially in Catholic 
schools, is the tẹnure of teachers more precarious ; in fact, 
in some cases it is doubtful if they get any salary at all. 
Where they do get a salary it is largely dependent at 
present on the results which their pupils achieve in th: 
annual competitive scramble of the Intermediate Examina- 
tions. All of this must be ended speedily. 


SIR R. JEBB, M.P., has secured a return relating to the 

number of women on Technical Instruction Com- 
mittees and Clause VII. authorities. This is not of a very 
satisfactory nature to the advocates of the 
recognition of women in educational work. 
It shows that women sit on such Committees 
in only six out of forty-nine counties, and in nine out of 
sixty-one county boroughs in England. In the rro Local 
Authorities together the services of only 49 women are 
utilized. ‘The number of men serving is not given, 
but from other sources we compute them as not less than 
two thousand. On the other hand, it appears that, as 
a general rule, the County Authorities make it com- 
pulsory to place women on their local and district 
Committees, and on all governing bodies dealing with 
girls’ education. But the quality of the counties con- 
cerned is of more importance than their number, and we 
find that Somerset, London, and Wilts are the only three 
first-class counties which co-opt women on their central 
Committees. All the other principal counties (which, we 
may remark, have done splendid work for girls’ education 
all the same) relegate the women to a subsidiary position. 
We venture to suggest to the various women’s associations 
that they should inquire into this matter more deeply. The 
position in the counties and county boroughs is, of course, 
quite different. In the former the County Committees are 
in no cases managers, in the latter the County Borough 
Committee generally manages its schools itself. Hence in 
a county where the Committee deals with financial and 
legal questions almost entirely there is no special oppor- 
tunity for women to do their best work, which is certainly 
in direct and sympathetic contact with the schools and 
teachers. In any case, if women are to be of real use, they 
should be co opted in adequate numbers, and not be merely 
used as advisers on girls’ educational questions. 


Women on Com- 
mittees. 


T Holiday Course students at Elbeuf have not 
altogether escaped from the anti-English fury which 
still rages on the Continent. Although received with every 
attention and courtesy by the Mayor, 
Corporation, professors, and respectable 
citizens generally, yet the mob could not 
refrain from greeting them after an evening concert in the 
gardens of the Hotel de Ville with a demonstration of the 
usual * A bas les Anglais" and “Vivent les Boers” type. 
The local Press, we are glad to see, rose to the occasion, and 
denounced in language which we dare not employ on this 
side of the Channel the exploits of “the mercenaries 
hired by the party calling itself national.” “Des cris idiots” 
is the mildest term used by the Journal de Rouen for the 
“manifestation,” and the result, we are told, was merely 
“effrayer quatre ou cinq jeunes filles." A lecture is read to the 
populace by another paper upon the commercial advantage 
of having English students spending their time and money 
in France. Unfortunately, this admonition does not reach the 


Anglophobia. 
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right class. A recent visit to Paris made it quite plain that 
the commercial classes generally, those who benefit by 
English money, are most cordially and amicably disposed 
towards us, while those persons engaged in educational 
work show all their old courtesy in giving information and 
exchanging ideas. But these are not the rulers in the large 
towns. It is the academic proletariat, the out-at-elbow 
members of the minor professions, journalists, workmen, 
and hangers-on generally, who raise the cries, form the 
mobs, and terrorize the Government. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to us as follows :—“ How 
fond one grows of boys towards the end of August! 
As I sit here thinking and writing, and occasionally glancing 
Holi at the white peaks of the Dent du Lion, the 
oliday righ f my fourth form b 
Thoughts. right faces of my fourth form boys come 
before my sight, and I seem to hear their 
merry voices in the distant playground. I am sure I should 
enjoy a chat with Jones minor. His roguish face bespeaks 
a power of frank criticism of men and things. Yet it is 
barely six weeks since I lost my temper and caned him for 
some piece of merriment that my distorted vision mistook 
for intentional cheek. I wonder why a schoolmaster's 
vision is so often impaired, and his sense of proportion so 
frequently dulled. The thecrists say he cannot see the 
forest for the trees. It is unfortunately true that sometimes 
I cannot see the true import of an incident until the snap- 
pish reprimand is uttered or the hasty imposition is given. 
‘Twenty minutes’ walk to my shabby lodgings and a cup of 
tea enable me to resume my philosophic calm and to 
wonder at my momentary blindness.” 


(JUR correspondent continues: “ Under the veil of my 

anonymity, I dare to confess that I often suffer from 
this disease—for disease it surely is. Can doctors diagnose 
it? I feel with shame that many a time I 
have been guilty of injustice, and have 
shown inexcusable irritation simply be- 
cause Jones minor was thinking of a cricket match while I 
was endeavouring to detach my mind from the subject 
on which I am preparing a magnum opus in order to 
convince him that z/, in this instance, really did 
require an indicative. Is it nerves ; is it physical health ; 
is it the confinement to a stuffy classroom or the constant 
effort to make boys do what they don't like; or is it— still 
more painful thought !—increasing years that make it more 
and more difficult to keep in sympathy with boyish life? I 
do not know. But I would gladly pay Jones minors 
railway fare to this beautiful Swiss valley that I might 
watch his happy face and listen to some of his out-of- 
school cheek. Yes, I shall go back to school delighted to 
see my boys again. I always feel like that in the early part 
of September. Will the feeling last till Christmas ?” 


Thompson 
rediviuus. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE Education. Department of the Cheshire County Council] is 
administered with exceptional energy and success. Of the sum of 
something over £16,000 available for technical education, about one- 
third is appropriated for purposes common to the county at large. 
The remainder is allotted in varying proportions to Borough, Urban, 
District, and other Authorities, upon certain definite conditions, with a 
view to encouraging contributions from the rates. Thus, those 
Authorities which levy a penny rate receive a sum equivalent to the 
whole amount available on the basis of population; in places where 
less than a penny rate is levied a grant is given equal to the sum so 
raised. Where no rate is levied the contribution of the County Council 
** is only such as the plan of work submitted appears to require," and 


in no case exceeds three-fourths of the amount available for the district 
on the basis of population. 


THis method of stimulating ‘‘local patriotism” is proving highly 
satisfactory. Of six Town Councils and thirty-two Urban District 
Councils in Cheshire, all the Town Councils and fifteen Urban Districts 
are either levying the full rate or making a contribution for technical 
education out of their funds. The total sum raised by rate for the year 
ending March 31, 1900, was £4,366. 18s. 7d. It is the disposition to 
increase the burden of local rate which is the best guarantee of stability 
in efforts to promote technical education, and in this respect the 
county of Cheshire has done well. 


AN indication of the directions in which the work of the Cheshire 
Technical Instruction Committee is developed may be gathered from a 
summary of expenditure. Local Authorities, and also committees of 
institutions in rural districts where no rate is levied, received £6,183 ; 
committees of classes in rural districts and evening schools, £969 ; 
secondary schools, Z1,125; grants on account of students from the 
county attending institutions outside the administrative area, 4563; 
administration, £8243; special work carried on by sub-committees 
of the Technical Education Committee, £6,575. 


INCLUDED in the ‘special work ” carried on by sub-committees 
was the scholarship scheme. Under this comprehensive term, 269 
scholarships of all classes were maintained during the year at a total 
cost of £3,082. The demand for labour in various departments of 
industry and commerce, increasing in many parts of the country, is 
influencing the tenure of scholarships in several districts. Thus, in 
Cheshire the number of ‘‘ minor" scholars who take full advantage 
of their opportunities, and remain at the secondary school for three 
years, is decreasing. ‘‘It is a matter of great regret," the Committee 
points out, **that so large a proportion thus resign the scholarships 
before the completion of the full term of three years." But it is not 
unnatural that parents should be unwilling to allow their children to 
remain at school beyond the age of sixteen ; and the Committee is well 
advised in proposing to reduce the age at which these scholarships 
will be awarded. The limit hitherto has been fourteen ; and the age 
of thirteen would probably be better than that of thirteen and a half, now 
suggested. It is interesting to note that, of those who have held minor 
scholarships, eleven have gained scholarships of a higher class tenable 
at University institutions. 


ANOTHER development of ** special work ” in Cheshire is the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Training School and Farm at Holmes 
Chapel. Among institutions of the kind this is probably one of the 
most efficiently organized in the country. ‘* The work of the school," 
it is stated, ** has gained the confidence ofthe farmers in the county in a 
remarkable manner. The great scarcity of labour acts as a deterrent in 
preventing farmers from sending their sons to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered at the school. It is a great pity that this should 
be so, as there is every evidence that in the future farming, in common 
with all other businesses, will niore and more depend for its success on 
intelligence and skill in bringing scientific knowledge to bear upon 
practical work." The object of the school is, of course, to provide a 
systematic training in the various sciences upon which the industries of 
agriculture and horticulture depend, supplemented by regular exercises 
in practical work on the farm or garden. The average number of 
pupils in attendance during the year was forty, and the total cost to the 
County Council —not including the fees of scholarsbip-holders, amounting 
to £808—was £1,100. The cost, it must be admitted, appears to be 
heavy for the results achieved, but, no doubt, ‘‘ the benefits accruing to 
the county from it are great and cannot be set down directly in /7.s.d." 
It is, at any rate, satisfactory to note that a large proportion of those 
who have been subjected to this costly course of training at the public 
expense do pursue the employment for which they have been in- 
structed. Of seventy-three old students, fifty-four are shown to be 
engaged in agricultural occupations. 


IN the report of the Technical Instruction Committee of the Bedford- 
shire County Council some interesting particulars are given about the 
Farm School established by that authority at Ridgmont, This institu- 
tion differs from the Holmes Chapel School in relying to a greater 
extent upon developing the skill of its pupils **in the various farm 
arts." ‘* The necessary labour is performed, as far as possible, by the 
scholars themselves, who thus have the opportunity to become practised 
in all branches of farm work, including ploughing, hedging and ditching, 
stacking and thatching, the care of stock, and the use and care of 
machinery." Consequently, perhaps, in addition to board, lodging, 
and tuition free of cost, ** reward wages " are paid, amounting to about 
2s. a week during the first year and 2s. 6d. a week during the second 
year. During the year there were fourteen scholars in residence, and 
the total cost of maintaining the school and farm appears to have been 
nearly £1,000. 
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Or twenty-five ** past scholars ” of the Ridgmont Farm School only 
about 50 per cent. are now employed as farm labourers and gardeners. 
The remainder have found an opportunity for the exercise of their 
abilities at brickworks, on the railway, and other non-agricultural 
avocations. They will all, of course, be better workmen and better 
citizens for the training which they have received, but the question 
must be asked whether the result could not be obtained at a smaller 
cost to the public exchequer. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL EDUCATION. 
By A. D. IALL. 


T a time when the new provisions in the Code which enjoin 

the adaptation of the school course to the conditions of 

the locality are occupying the minds of many teachers, it may 

not be out of place to give an account of an actual experiment 

in teaching what may be called “rural economy” ina typical 

village school—an experiment still in progress, but far enough 

advanced to allow one to take stock of the possibilities and of 
the difficulties of the situation. 

When sharing in the earlier deliberations of the Agricultural 
Education Committee I was not too sanguine that the generally 
expressed desire to give a country bent to the education in our 
rural schools could be very practically carried out. Of course the 
actual teaching of agriculture was out of the question. It would 
mean either lessons out of a text-book on "the principles of 
agriculture "—than which no subject more unreal and remote 
from the life of a child was ever mummified in a text-book—or 
it would mean instruction in a craft ; and the notion of keeping a 
boy in school in order that he might learn the very things to 
which his natural teachers, the farmer and the older labourers, 
were only asking to be allowed to set him might daunt the most 
doctrinatre educational reformer. 

Furthermore, it is not the business of the village school 
to manufacture agricultural labourers. Even in the most purely 
rural districts not one-half of the boys are going to the farm; a 
moiety, if not a majority, will follow their fathers as shopkeepers 
or workers at the small trades our villages still maintain, or as 
personal servants, railwaymen, &c. The one bond in common 
is that most of them will spend their lives in the country. Now 
in one way or other the town is an educator ; the pressure of 
many people somehow tells—the stir of the streets, the shop- 
windows, the newspaper contents’ bills, are all helps to the 
schoolmaster, just as surely as the habits of a country village, 
which takes its time from a church clock with a margin of error 
of fiveminutes either way, and a train service that dawdles in 
from London rarely less than ten minutes late, all tell the other 
way. The country boy does not seem to start with fewer brains— 
perhaps rather more—than the town boy ; yet he is distinctly a 
less intelligent creature at thirteen, and still less so at eighteen 
and twenty-one ; his school life did not piece on to his after 
life, and both are blind. 

Yet this should not be so ; round every village is open the 
story-book of Nature ; day by day, and season by season, on its 
recurring pages may be read tales full of matter for simple 
thinking. There is as much intellectual gymnastic to be got by 
watching the sprouting seed or the fall of the leaf as from any 
piece of parsing or the subtlest problem in stocks and shares ; 
and there is the further hope that, if we could only teach the 
alphabet of this open text-book, then the intellectual process 
begun within the walls of the school would not end there, 
because the stimulus of field and garden, meadow and hedge- 
row, would still be with the growing boy. 

But even a course in Nature knowlege has its own diffi- 
culties ; it is easy enough to plan out a few model lessons, to 
Pick out the plums of the subject, but it is not so clear what 
should be the plain ordinary staple, the routine which ought to 
bind the show lessons into a systematic course ; for in the end 
such a scheme of instruction succeeds or fails according as it is 
or is not an educational whole. Scraps of science are no more— 
probably less—educational than scraps of literature, and the 
country child will not be taught to put his mind into his work 
by odd lots, so to speak, of lessons in natural history. 

However, the only way of settling the doubt was to give the 
thing a trial —soZcztur ambulando. Accordingly, with the consent 
of the managers of the school in Wye, and the hearty co-opera- 
hon of Mr. F. E. Lane, the master, I obtained the older boys 
of the school, Standard IV. and upwards, for two lessons a 
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week, Mr. Lane taking them for a third time each week over the 
same ground. The lower standards I did not feel capable 
of tackling ; the girls were also left out, but I am inclined to 
think this was a mistake, and I should include them on another 
occasion. The class was taught as usual in the school, another 
class being present in the same room ; and the apparatus and 
material employed were of the most ordinary description. A 
brief syllabus was drawn up at first, just to clear one's ideas ; 
though it was rather too ambitious, it has answered better than 
I expected, and we are just rounding off the first part hand- 
somely before the summer holidays. 

The course followed has been somewhat as follows—It began 
with the seed—a handful of broad beans that had been in wet 
sawdust for a week were passed round and pulled to pieces ; 
this was followed by a similar examination of acorns, barley, 
and mustard ; seeds were set to germinate under various 
conditions as to moisture, air, warmth, and the results observed ; 
finally some sowings were made in the garden, the object being 
in all cases to get the idea of an experiment as a question asked 
and answered by the thing itself. The behaviour of seeds with 
and without air naturally led to experiments upon the air—its 
presence was demonstrated, it was weighed, and the essential 
similarity of breathing, burning, the process of germination and 
of decay, as regards their effect upon the air, was shown by trial 
with a burning candle. Of course anything like chemistry 
proper was avoided ; oxygen and carbonic acid were not men- 
tioned ; the air was regarded as a whole, for the differentiation of 
its constituents would have led us too far afield, and properly 
belongs to another stage in education. 

The study of the growing plant was then resumed ; beginning 
with the root, its shape and functions were discussed, and experi- 
ments were devised to show the dependence of plant growth 
upon a supply of air, water, and food derived from the soil. 
Coming to the stem, its varying forms were illustrated by dig- 
ging up and dissecting crocus and daffodil bulbs, couchgrass, 
a rose bush with suckers, &c. Buds suygested a series of inter- 
esting lessons: first on the origin of shoots from buds as 
illustrated by growing bits of the creeping stems of couchgrass, 
potatoes with and without eyes, &c., and then on the character 
of wood and fruit buds of the apple and plum and other 
shrubs that flower on their old wood. The leaf required several 
lessons—the loss of water from the leaf, the dependence of 
growth upon the leaf, the need for light, and so forth—and a 
little collecting was done to illustrate the way plants adapt the 
shape of their leaf and their habit of growth to the conditions 
under which they are placed. 

At this point a digression was made for some lessons upon 
water—its change into ice and steam, the meaning and use of a 
thermometer, evaporation and the cooling it produces, solution 
and distillation, all leading to a little talk about good and bad 
drinking water, and, again, to the origin of clouds and mist. 

Coming back to the plant, the boys were taught to dissect 
flowers of various kinds and to recognize the functions of the 
various parts. Seed formation and the other methods of 
propagation by cuttings, buds, grafts, &c., followed, ana the 
practical illustration of this part of the work is just going on. 
Meantime some lessons were being given in pressing and drying 
plants, and the boys are forming collections of weeds and 
grasses, some time being given at the end of each lesson to 
learning the names and character of the grasses brought in. 

This is about as far as the class has advanced. A series of 
lessons upon soil and tillage is required to complete the years 
work, this will suit the autumn session when plants and flowers 
are not so readily available ; while separate courses of lessons 
on animals, birds, insects, and also on weights and measures, 
structures, and machinery, have been designed. 

But, after all, the syllabus is unimportant compared with the 
method, and a few details on that point may be of more interest 
to professional readers. The class was about thirty at 
starting, but after the Easter holidays it lost half its boys, and 
those the more advanced ones—a disheartening occurrence to 
the teacher, but inevitable till the time comes when our country 
schools become winter schools only,at least as regards their 
upper standards. 

Each boy has a drawing book, pencil, and crayons ; very 
little note-taking is donc, but everything is drawn. Occasionally 
a composition is set; though naturally Standard IV. gets rather 
into difficulties. The actual teaching is mainly by question and 
answer, loose wording and inaccurate descriptions being 
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checked and discussed till a satisfactory result is obtained ; in 
fact, a good lesson becomes as much an exercise in English and 
drawing as in science. After all, we are aiming at method ; 
Observation, description, and reasoning constitute the spirit of 
science. On the whole the instruction proceeded on the old 
didactic lines, the teacher doing and explaining the experiments. 
Desirable as the heuristic method may be, it is not suited to the 
kind of exploration of a new subject on which we are engaged. 
At the same time, plenty of opportunity for individual work is 
afforded by the dissection of seeds, flowers, &c., the making of 
the collection of grasses, and some of the outdoor experiments. 
Hardly enough use was made of the garden Mr. Lane put at 
my disposal. Owing to the tentative nature of the course many 
experiments only suggested themselves as the lessons developed ; 
but it is clear that a good deal of simple and instructive 
experimenting can be done. Asan example, parallel rows of 
potatoes were planted—(1) big sets, (2) very small sets, 
3, halves of big sets, (4) small pieces reduced to one eye, 
(5) sets from which the eyes had been removed, (6) big sets 
ayain—but the whole of the leaves are cut away in June. Of 
course, this kind of instruction plot is totally distinct in 
character from a “school garden" proper—its object 1s experiment 
illustrative of the course, not instruction in gardening. 

After half a year's trial I am satisfied that a course of this 
type is not only feasible in our elementary schools, but an 
extremely efficient instrument of education. Dealing so much 
with observation and reasoning upon external things, with the 
idea of an experiment as an attempt to make the thing itself 
answer its own problems, it fills a gap in our present system 
and encourages mental development on its weakest side. The 
boys find the work interesting, and learn quickly and easily. 

To the master again, as far as my experience goes, the work 
Is interesting. Of course, at first it is rather a tax ; it takes?time 
to find the material wanted, and one does not always remember 
to catch things when they are available, but this labour will be 
minimized as each man gets his own course systematized by one 
or two repetitions. Naturally, to make the best of the work, the 
teacher must be something of an enthusiast, and the ordinary 
man whose interests have lain in other directions may not 
unlikely be daunted at the prospect. For this reason I was at 
first disposed to think that the teaching would best be given by 
peripatetic masters, each attached to a group of schools. 
However, I now doubt if this is the right plan; it is unwise to 
introduce a divided authority into a school, especially when the 
second man is giving the show lessons. Peripatetic teaching is 
very wasteful ot time and energy ; at its best the instructor has 
never the grip on his classes that the master proper possesses, 
and in this particular subject it is only the man on the spot who 
can know and utilize the local resources for illustrating and 
explaining his lessons. We must avoid making this work 
abstract, in the air—it must be brought home by creating every 
possible association with the daily surroundings of the scholars. 

I do not apprehend that any schoolmaster will find the work 
a serious burden, if he will go slowly and spend an occasional 
hour or two looking ahead and examining things, not books, for 
his future lessons. The one thing needful (and here comes in 
the great value of the elasticity provided by the new Code) is 
not to be ambitious of covering too much ground, which is 
the prime defect of all syllabuses and schemes of lessons. The 
course sketched above is far too lengthy ; not two or three 
lessons a weck, but one every day, would be wanted to cover it 
in a proper spirit of testing every step, examining all possible 
explanations, however seemingly absurd, and determining never 
to hide a difficulty beneath a word. 

Nor is it necessary that the teacher should know the whole 
subject ; whether the matter is familiar or not, the best attitude 
he can assume is that of an explorer. He and the class 
together are setting out to examine certain common things: the 
teacher supplies the directing mind and guides the search, but 
the destination is unknown. “Il y a, dans tout, de l'inexploré, 
parce que nous sommes habitués à ne nous servir de nos yeux 
qu'avec le souvenir de ce qu'on a pensé avant nous sur ce que 
nous contemplons. La moindre chose contient un peu d'inconnu. 
Trouvons-le.” 

And, finally, what is our aim in trying to introduce this new 
work in the schools? Not to keep the young generation in the 
country, for whether a boy stays on the land or not depends on 
economic conditions that will be little affected by education. 
Partly it is to ensure that those boys who do embrace a rural 
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life get a little training that will be directly helpful to them ; but 
primarily it is to introduce a better intellectual method, bringing 
school and books into connexion with things ; to teach them 
that work may be done with brains, and that life may be carried 
on with thought. 


ON SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


IIERE is a fashion in school-books as in everything else. To 
éd imitate is easier than to choose. Of late years there has been a 
considerable increase in text-books on arithmetic, and we hope it may 
serve a useful purpose to institute a comparison between some of the 
works that have found their way into the school-room. For many 
reasons it has become our custom in England to unite in one treatise 
the teacher's and the pupil's book. The ‘* book-work” of arithmetic 
must, in the earlier parts of the subject, be the teacher's portion en- 
tirely, and, even in the more advanced stages, the pupil's concern in 
the book will not, as a rule, go much beyond the exercises. The 
method of development adopted in an arithmetic for schools must be 
considered, therefore, from the pedagogic rather than from the scientific 
point of view. We shall expect the order of development to be psycho- 
logical. 

Testing this in mind, we intend to examine the following works :— 
(1) Barnard Smith and Hudson's ** Arithmetic for Schools”; (2) Lock's 
** Arithmetic for Schools" ; (3) Loney's ** Arithmetic for Schools ” ; 
(4) Pendlebury's ** Arithmetic ”; (5) Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s ** The 
Science and Art of Arithmetic for the use of Schools." 

We shall first of all consider the methods employed in certain sections 
common to all the books. 


I. Division. (INTEGERS.) 


I. Barnard Smith and Hudson.—The chapter opens with the defini- 
tions of the two meanings of '! division " —'' sharing” and '* measuring." 
It is right that the two aspects should be insisted upon; but the 
pedagogic method would be to proceed from examples to definitions, 
instead of from definitions to examples. Division should be shown to 
replace cumulative subtraction.  ** Compound Division” is found only 
after the consideration of vulgar fractions and decimals. Nevertheless 
the exercises furnish numerous excellent examples of division of concrete 
numbers. 

2. Lock,—The question of finding how many times 23 counters are 
contained in 441 counters leads to the definition of '* division ’—** the 
method of finding the quotient and remainder when one given number is 
divided by another." If this definition is to have any sense at all, it has 
to be referred to the particular example given, and covers, therefore, 
only the one meaning of ‘‘ measuring.” We are, however, told im- 
mediately that there are ¢wo ways of considering the process of division, 
and it is by no means clear how these two ways are arrived at from the 
general definition. The names “‘ partition” and ** quotition " replace 
the **sharing ” and ‘‘ measuring" of Barnard Smith and Hudson. 
The exercises on ** Compound Division” contain examples on both 
meanings. A method given for ** quotition " may sometimes be found 
uscful. 


Example. —Divide £2318. 16s. 91d. into equal parts each equal to 
416. 13s. 71d. 


£- Be d. 4. s. d. 
16 13 7i 2318 16 9} £. Ss. d. 
IO 1668 4 7 = 100x16 13 7} 

166 16 $4 650 12 21 
10 500 9 4$ = 30x16 13 7} 

1668 4 7 | 150 2 9i 
150 2 9f = 9x16 13 7i 


Thus £2318. 16s. 9}d. contains 139 such parts. 


3. Loney.—An example shows that the process of division replaces 
continual subtraction. The two different ways of considering **division " 
are explained very clearly. ** Compound Division” follows the chapter 
on ''Simple Division,” and contains excellent exercises on both 
** Sharing " and ‘* Measuring." 

4. Pendlebury.—The preface tells us that “all elementary con- 
sideration of the four simple rules has been omitted, because these 
cannot be treated adequately in a book which is not limited to them 
exclusively ; and because, for practical purposes, it is found best to 
have them in a separate form.” The reasons given are not very con- 
vincing. The omission renders the book incomplete. 

S. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt. —Here the teacher will find full notes 
of lessons, proceeding along the lines of induction from the known to 
the unknown, and from the particular to the general, '* How many 
times can I pay Z4. 7s. 9id. out of £26. 6s. qd. ?" The question is 
worked out by continual subtraction. Other examples follow ; and 
the first meaning of *' division" is arrived at as ** the process by which we 
find the number of times that one quantity is contained in another." 
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Again, the pupil is asked to distribute £9. 12s. 6d. among 3 persons— 
and he arrives at the second interpretation of ** division.” Examples on 
concrete numbers rightly precede those on abstract numbers ; and there 
is no line drawn between ‘‘ simple division" and ‘* compound divi- 
sion.” The method given in Lock's '* Arithmetic ” for ** quotition ” 
is found also in Sonnenschein and Nesbitt. 


II. FRACTIONS. 
The consideration of ** Fractions " falls under the following heads :— 
(i.) ** Meaningsof a Symbol suchas 4" ; (ii.) ** Multiplication and Division 


a . . 
= seas Addition and Subtrac- 
b mb 


tion”; (iv.) ** Multiplication and Division by Fractions”; (v.) ** Fractions 
i 
such as 35," 


by Integers”; (iii.) ** The Proposition 


I. Barnard Smith and Hudson.—A*'fraction" is explained as (1) how 
much of a thing is considered, and (2) asa quotient. The two meanings 
are shown to be consistent with one another. The rules for multiplica- 
tion and division by an integer are illustrated by one example in each 
case ; and there are but very few exercises for immediate application. 


The important proposition that 7 an 


is not proved cither induc- 

mb 
tively or deductively. It is illustrated by two examples. The rule for 
finding the value of such a fraction as $ of i is inferred from one 
example and illustrated by a diagram. The meaning of ** multiplication” 
assigned in the case of integers is, we are told, ** unintelligible’? when 
the multiplier is a fraction; and therefore a fresh definition of '* multi- 
pe is needed to suit the case of fractions. To multiply by a 
raction is to take that fraction of the multiplicand. But why call this 
process ‘‘ multiplication"? The new meaning must be shown to contain 
the old meaning, and to obey the same laws. At this point, indeed, in 
the treatment of fractions the greatest care is required in giving an 
extension to the concept of multiplication, which has hitherto been 
bound up with the idea of augmentation. Similarly, in ** Division" we 
have a new meaning given to us, which is not shown to contain the old 

meaning or to be subject to the same laws. 


A fraction such as at is taken as a quotient ; no other meanings are 
discussed. 


2. Lock.—We begin here with the definition: ** A number which, when 
applied to the unit, indicates one or more e7«a/ parts of the unit is 
called a ' fraction. We are afraid this would be unintelligible to the 
average boy. We can find no other meaning discussed. To multiply 
a given number by a fraction, ‘‘ we have to perform upon the given 
number of units the same process which we perform on the unit, to 
obtain the fraction of the unit.” This definition is anticipated in the 
general definition of ** multiplication” given earlier in the book— viz. : 
** To multiply a number by another number, we must perform on the 
number multiplied that operation which, when performed upon one, 
gives, as result, the multiplier." But, surely, we can perform upon 
one an infinite number of operations cach of which will give as result 
the multiplier ! So also in the multiplication of $ by $ we might obtain 
9 from unity by subtracting } ; and in any number of other ways. 

Division by a fraction is rightly considered as finding the number 
which when multiplied by the fraction gives the given number as pro- 
duct. This is consistent with the meaning already given to ‘‘ division.” 
It is not shown clearly how the definition of a ** fraction " includes the 


4 
case of a complex fraction, such as !*. The chapter contains a large 


RR 
number of exercises. Many of the examples are mental. 


3. Loney.—The definitions are very clear; but only two meanings of a 
** fraction " are discussed, and a ‘‘complex fraction” is made to have the 
"a 


mb 
byanillustration. The methods of addition and subtraction are explained 
by examples, and the rules are inferred from these. In multiplication 
by a fraction we have the same fallacy as in ** Lock.” ** We may look 
upon the operation 9 x 4 as doing to 9 what we do to unity to get 4; 
that is, we do to the multiplicand what we do to unity in order to 
obtain the multiplier. Similarly, in order to obtain the value of such a 
quantity as $ x 5, we must do to ? what we did [why ‘‘did” ?] to 
unity to get ,3.? [See remarks under ''Lock."] ‘Division by a 
fraction" is explained as the ** * undoing’ of multiplication." The rule 
cannot be inferred from one example only. 

4. Pendlebury.— A large number of questions lead up tothe first meaning 
The proposition 2. = "^ can 
us b mb 


It is rather verified by two or three 


meaning of a quotient only. The proposition 2 = is disposed of 


of a *' fraction” ; applications follow. 


not be said to be proved. 
illustrations. 
‘Multiplication ofa fraction bya fraction” is defined as the ‘finding of 
the relation which the fraction of the fraction bears to the whole 
quantity." Such a new definition of ** multiplication" cannot be admitted, 
unless it be shown to contain the old, and to obey the same laws as the 
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old. [See remarks under ** Barnard Smith and Hudson.?] Division is 
the reverse operation to multiplication. A complex fraction such as 


35 is made to have the one meaning only of 31 — 71. A large 


i 
number of the examples in the chapter are oral. 


5. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt,. —Three sets of exercises are given to 
illustrate the first meaning ofa '* proper fraction." The definition is then 
extended to include the ** improper fraction" ; but it is not made quite 
clear that the new definition is consistent with the old. From thirty-two 
examples the rule for multiplication by an integer is induced ; division 
by an integer is gradually led up to by sixty-three examples. 

The proposition 5 = "7 

O mb 
plication by an integer, by which either the numerator may be multiplied 
or the denominator divided. 

Multiplication by a fraction is treated with admirable care and 
accuracy. The rule is first obtained for finding the value of a fraction 
such as $ of 2; and the inquiry is then made as to what meaning the 
symbol x can have when the multiplier is a fraction. The meaning 
assigned is ** of " ; and it is proved that the new interpretation includes 
the old, and remains subject ** to the general rules already established.” 

It is shown that any of the following interpretations may be given 
to the symbol 3% :—(a) A quarter of 1 thing taken 3 times; (4) a 
quarter of 3 things taken once ; (c) 3 4—4.e., the number of times, 
or parts of times, that 3 contains 4 [the expression ‘* parts of times ” 
is objectionable]; (7) the fraction that 3 is of 4; (e) the number by 
which 4 must be multiplied to give 3. 


4% may bear the meanings (c), (4), and (¢); an 


follows at once from the rule for multi- 


A symbol such as 


3 . 
extension of the interpretations (a) and (^) makes them applicable to the 
new symbol also. 
(70 be concluded. ) 


JOTTINGS. 


MR. G. R. REDGRAVE, Senior Chief Inspector of the Science and 
Art Department, has been appointed Assistant- Secretary for Technology. 
The appointment was anticipated by us last month, and, if the post was 
to be created (we still fail to see the necessity), no exception can be 
taken to the nomince. Mr. Redgrave is an all-round man who knows 
all about art and something about education, having served on the 
Royal Comnfission on Technical Education. 


HAVING created the office, the Duke has discovered that he must 
give it some work todo, which it has not at present. It is announced 
that in the ensuing autumn a Departmental Committee will be appointed, 
“on which the County Councils and the City and Guilds of London 
Institute will be represented, to consider, safer alia, the co-ordination 
of the technological administration of the Board of Education with the 
technological work at. present carricd on by educational bodies other 
than that Board.” 


Miss F. H. Mienvitir, M.A., has been appointed Warden of the 
Women Students of the University of St. Andrews. Miss Melville took 
the degree of M.A. at Edinburgh with First Class Honours in Mental 
Philosophy. During her academic career she gained the Elizabeth 
Hamilton Prize in moral philosophy and the Bruce of Grangehill and 
Falkland Prize, the highest philosophical distinction open to under- 
graduates. On the completion of her course Miss Melville was, for 
three winter sessions, tutor in the University class of logic and meta- 
physcs. In September 1899 she became Lecturer in Mental and 
Moral Science at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. She is at present 
engaged in the translation of an important German work on ethics. 


THE North of England School Furnishing Company have opened a 
new branch at Norwich, under the name of the Norwich Scholastic 
Dépot, the stock including school books, requisites, and furniture. 


THE “Boyle " system of Natural Ventilation and Boyle's Patent ** Air- 
Pump" Ventilators have been awarded two gold medals and one silver 
medal at the Paris Exhibition. 


Messrs. Puitir HARRIS & Co., of Birmingham, have issued for 
the use of science students an excellent little ** Pocket Book of Science 
Data" (So paves). Inthe same cover is a '* Calendar of Technological, 
Science and Art, and other Examinations, and a Diary, for year ending 
August 1901." 


MR. G. L. BRETHERTON, B.A., one of the senior assistant-masters 
of the Wvugeston School, Leicester, has been appointed Headmaster 
of Hipperholme Grammar School, Yorks. 
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To THE DEAN oF ST. PAUL’s. 
Be sure your friends are dead before 
You order funeral masses : 
First catch your hare, the ancient lore 
Of prudent Mrs. Glass is. 


| 

THE Rev. GEORGE ROGERSON, M.A., who, at the commencement 
of next term, will take over the Headmastership of Newton College, 
Devon, has for the last seven years been chaplain and assistant-master 
at Blundell’s School, Tiverton, where he has been in charge of the Navy 
department. He was senior mathematical master at Preston Grammar 
School from 1882 to 1888, and during the ensuing three years filled a 
similar position at the Devon and Cornwall Military College. 


_ Asa result ofa recent inquiry itis shown that 23 per cent. of children 
in the London Board schools have defective vision. We do not know 
what steps, if any, the Board intend to take by way of remedy. 


THE total sum raised within the administrative area of London for 
municipal purposes, including education, is equal (says the all Aall 
Gazette) to the total revenue of Saxony or of Portugal ; while the sum 
expended in London upon elementary education alone is equal to the 
total national expenditure of Denmark, Norway, or Switzerland. And 
yet we are not satisfied ! 


IT is funny to find the G/obe explaining the rise in teachers’ salaries — 
how has the G/obe discovered this rise ? — by the dangers attaching to 
the position owing to the attacks of infuriated parents. Except for the 
moral drawn we are án full accord with the paragraph, which is well 
worth reading: ** Unless brutal assaults on elementary-school teachers 
are much more severely punished than they are at present, the time 
cannot be far distant when life insurance companies will charge extra 
premiums to these public servants. It is the rarest thing for any 
heavier penalty to be inflicted than a trifling fine ; a mere reprimand 
often suffices to vindicate the majesty of the law. In a fairly typical 
instance just reported in Warwickshire, a schoolmistress was set upon 
by the infuriated mother of a pupil, had her face battered with repeated 
blows, and was finally dragged about by the hair. There was no other 
provocation than that the child, to account for a bruised face when she 
got home, falsely asserted that the teacher had done it. Yet the Bench, 
while entirely exonerating the unfortunate teacher from blame, con- 
sidered that a fine of a sovereign was adequate punishment for the 
almost murderous violence to which she had been subjected. If the 
case stood by itself, it might be passed over as an exceptional instance 
of nodding justice. But the police reports, in London and the pro- 
vinces, conclusively demonstrate both that violent assaults on teachers 
have become much more common, and that magisterial leniency is the 
universal rule. It is not surprising, therefore, that the tariff for these 
public servants steadily rises, much to the vexation of ratepayers.” 


MR. PETT RIDGE’s new book, ** A Son of the State," should prove 
of great interest to any one who is studying the problem of how to deal 
with the gutter child. It has besides the merit of being amusing, as 
the following extract shows :— 

** Three loud raps at the front door. Bobbie went along the passage 
and opened it. Mr. Thorpe, with the other men; out in the court a 
small interested crowd, the noise of windows being thrown up. 

** ! Come about the white-washin’ ?’ asked Bobbie innocently, 

** * Take the chain off, me lad,’ said Mr. Thorpe, with his foot inside. 

** * Right you are, sir.’ 

** The men came into the dark passage, and one of them flashed a 
bull’s-eye lantern around. 

** ! Father in?’ asked Mr. Thorpe. 

** * Well, no,’ answered the boy, ‘he isn't exactly in, sir.’ 

** * Won't be long, I daresay.’ 

“sI wouldn't wait, sir,’ said Bobbie respectfully, ‘if I was you. Fact 
is, he's been dead some years.’ ” 


_A RECENT report of the Charity Commissjoners on Schools in Wales 
gives some interesting figures in reference to salaries. Two points are 
brought out which are eminently satisfactory. The salaries of men and 
women teachers show a tendency to approximate ; and there is no very 
great gulf between head and assistant. The average salary of a head- 
master is about £280, of a headmistress about £232; an assistant- 
master receives, on the average, about Z 120, and an assistant-mistress 
a trifle over £100. These figures are certainly not high, but they are 


more equitable than any that could be obtained from a group of 
secondary schools in England. 


THE National Union of Teachers has brought the Birkdale case to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Eleven dismissed assistants have been re- 
appointed by the School Board for that district. 


[Sept. 1900. 


aS 


Every one knows that the cigarette habit has become a terrible evil 
amongst small boys. We are credibly informed—though we have not 
verified the statement—that cigarettes can be bought at a cost of a penny 
for ten. This, no doubt, accounts for the fact that in the streets the 
gamin no longer cares to pick up the discarded cigarette-end. The 
London School Board is moving in the matter, and has issued a notice 
to teachers, in the Gazete, asking them ‘‘ to do all in their power to 
discourage the evil practice of smoking by juveniles.” The Edinburgh 
Board has circulated a well drafted and powerful plea to parents, 
pointing out that smoking by growing boys arrests their growth, blunts 
their intellects, and oftens sows the seeds of cancer and heart disease. 


THE Oxford University Press has gained the unique distinction of 
being awarded three grands prix at the Paris Exhibition—Higher 
Education, Bookbinding, and India Paper. 


Pror. J. G. McGrecor, of Dalhousie University, Halifax (N.S.), 
has been appointed Professor of Physics in the University of Liverpool, 
in succession to Prof. Lodge. 


Tur Evening Standard has an interesting article on Chinese exami- 
tions. The candidates are locked each in a separate cell for three spel's 
of thirty-six hours at a stretch. Is it any wonder that only I per cent. 
survive the ordeal and gain the degree, which is a passport to all pro- 
motion? To say that ‘‘the fairness of the examinations is above sus- 
picion ” is going too far, but even in China the fear of decapitation must 
act as a preventive to cribbing. 


IT might have been expected that art masters would not easily com- 
bine for purposes of influencing educational politics. But after twelve 
years of organization the Society of Art Masters has leapt into sudden 
prominence and feels strong enough to publish its views both on the 
Education Bil! and on the teaching of art. The Society has gained a 
firm place amongst the many kindred associations of secondary teachers. 


THE seven hundred Extension students who visited Cambridge for 
the Summer Meeting had every reason to be grateful for the lectures 
provided for them. They were not only excellent in themselves, but 
so admirably correlated as greatly to increase their value. The history 
bore on the literature, and the literature on the history, and the admir- 
able science and political courses were in touch with both. The whole 
series was a rare intellectual treat, and the lecturers were as striking 
as the lectures they delivered. Sir Joshua Fitch, speaking on denomin- 
ational training, ventured to express a hope that denominational 
waining colleges would widen and nationalize their training, as the 
country gives £10,000,000 to national education to the Z1,000,000 
given by voluntary contributors. This roused the ire of two gentlemen 
to very audible protest, and one of the two, a clergyman, after several 
angry remarks, finally rose and left the hall, exclaiming wrathfully : 
‘s Ī protest, sir—I protest against such statements "C Sir Joshua 
treated the interruption with his usual courtesy. In his lecture on 
“ History as a subject in English Education," Prof. Withers was very 
complimentary to the work done by women in history. He was told, 
he said, by examiners that the teaching of history in girls’ schools was 
better than in boys’ schools. He bore testimony, too, to the excellence 
of some of the histories written by women, and paid a tribute to Miss 
Yonge, whose ‘ Landmarks of History" and historical stories had 
been of very great use to him personally. 


` THe Gazette of August 10 announces the Crown appointments on 
the Senate of the University of London—Sir John Wolfe-Barry, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and the Hon. W. Pember 
Reeves, and, as a representative of the Faculty of Laws, Lord Davey. 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY Latin grammar has as sub-title the follow- 
ing :—'* A delysious Syrope newly Claryfied for Younge Scholars yt 
thurste for that Swete Lycore of Latin Speche.” Will some reader 
oblige us with the title? 


IN the recent disastrous fire at Bloomington, Illinois, the Public 
School Publishing Company lost all its records, including subscription 
lists. We gladly comply with the request of the editor of Schoo! and 
Home Education to mention the fact and advise all subscribers to that 
journal to send in their names and addresses, and state the time of 
expiration of their paid subscriptions. Among many attractive features 
in the new announcements we notice a series of new articles on *' The 
Live Educational Features of the Day,” by Dr. Charles de Garmo. A 
special offer, which stands till October I, is made to send a copy of the 
journal for one year for 1 dollar (45.). 


THE teaching of plain needlework in secondary schools is a matter 
that had perplexed many headmistresses. Those who wish to improve 
the teaching of this subject in their schools and cannot altord special 

(Continued on page 550.) 
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teachers for the subject are hamnered in their efforts to use the services 
of their staff by the fact that even when they are good plain workers 
they are ignorant of the modern plan of teaching the subject by black- 
board and class instruction. That there is a theory of teaching which 
can be acquired without any arduous exertion, and which, if learned hy 
some of their stalf teachers, would bring about thisimprovement quickly 
and satisfactorily, has not yet been grasped by the majority of secondary 
schools. The classes at the Clapham High School for Girls 
(G. P. D. S. Co.) in Sentember offer a vear's training in this theory and 
practice, at a moderate cost, and the London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Plain Needlework has consented to grant a certificate on the 
results of the course. 


AN INCIDENT AT A PuBLIC Sciuoor.—Z. College is one of the 
elect. It was “founded to sunplv a liberal education.” It sends its 
team to Aldershot. and its Headmaster to the Headmasters’ Conference.’ 
It holds itself high as a cradle of the statesmen of the future. Upon 
the staff is a Mr. X., whose appointment dates from the eighties. The 
present ** head" took office five years later. In certain forms in the 
school maps had heen given out, to be coloured red, and essays set, t^ 
he written on ** The Advantages of Annexing the Boer Repnbtics.” 
Mr. X. is said to be of a tolerant disposition, and little likely, indeed, 
to interfere with the free action of other masters. l'or his own boys, 
however, he enlarged the theme to ** The 7o's and Cons of Annexa- 
tion”; and, finding the ^ro's had heen amply impressed upon the 
school, while the con’s had been ignored, he placed at their service 
some cuttings from the public Press; and, in particular, a few remarks 
of Bishop Baynes, of Pietermaritzburg, from an editorial in his 
Diocesan Macazine anda copy of some resolutions carried unanimously 
at meetings in Scuth. Africa, claiming to represent the constitutional 
majorities of Cape Colony and Natal. Our “head " espied them and 
tore them down, and sent them to Mr, N. with a long and angry letter. 
saying: ** The first reappearance of any of this contemptible folly and 
slander, either on vour notice-board or in your class work, will terminate 
your engagement." Sre tansit the glory of an ancient boast. 


THE University of Edinburgh has determined to discontinue its 
Local Examinations, owing to the steady decline in the number of can- 
didates and the resulting loss to the University. The fact is, the 
Locals have been killed by the Government Leaving Certificate. 
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A FIFTH-FORM MASTER sends us the following classical gems :— 
“ Translation of * -Eneid’ XI. 72-75 shown up in trials: * Then A:neas 
took off his trousers stiffened with gold and purple, which Sidonian 
Dido had once made for him with her own hands, and had divided the 
legs with seams of slender gold. ? ** Sharsus quoque tempora canis [of 
autumn]: ‘Also the time of the spotted dog appears.’ ” 


THE Council of University College, London, have appointed Mr. 
G. Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Principal of the College. Mr. Carey 
Foster is a Fellow of the College, and has held the offices of Professor 
of Experimental Physics and of Qu^in Professor of Phvsics. He is 
also a Fellow of the University of London, in which University he 
acled as examiner previous to his election to the Senate. Owing to 
this appointment and to the retirement of Mr. J. M. Horsburgh, the 
Secretary of the College, there will be a reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative and executive department of the College. Pending the 
completion of this reorganization, the Council have invited Dr. Gregorv 
Foster, Fellow of the College and Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Bedford College, to temporarily hold the office of Secre- 
tary, and he has accepted the invitation. 


Miss WELLDON, a sister of the ex-IIeadmaster of Harrow, has heen 
appointed Instructress of Kinderaartens for the Department of Public 
Education at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Miss F. C. Jorrnson has been appointed to the Reid Fellowship at 
Bedford College, London. 


** A QuILL-DRIVER? writes: ‘The Swan Fountain Pen—such, at 
least, is my experience—is a joy for ever, except when it is being filled. 
Let me then recommend fellow-penmen to send their pens to the 
manufacturers, 93 Cheapside, to be fitted with a new and ingenious 
contrivance whereby the pen can he refilled without removing any 
part, and the flow of ink regulated without any danger to the fingers, 
the carpet, or domestic harmony.” 


Tur Council of the Church Schools Company offer two scholarshins 
of £10 per annum each at all the schools of the Company, tenable for 
three years, for the benefit of daughters of officers who have fallen in 
the South African War. 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER FOR THE LEARNING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


GERMAN. 

GERMAN COVVERSATION-GRAMMAR. 
Learning the German Language. By Eatin. Orro, Ph.D., late Lecturer at the 
University of Heidelberg. Revised by Franz Lance, Ph. D.. Professor, Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich.  Twenty-sisth. Edition. With Vocabulary. 
Cloth. 5s. KEY. Eighteenth Edition. Boards. 2s. 

ELEMENTAR? GERMAN ABRAMMAR, combined with Evercises, 
Readings. and Conversations. By Dr. Exit Otto. Revised by Dr. J. WRIGHT. 
Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

THE ACC'DENCE OP THE GERMAW LANGUAGE. An Appendix 
to the German Conversation-Grammar. By Dr. Emit Orro and 
Dr. J. Wricut. Second Fdition. Cloth, ts. 6d, 

Suvplenentary Exercises to Otto’s German Grammar. By Dr. 
Emit Orro. Second Edition. Boards, 2s. 

OTTO’S PTRST GERMAN BOOK. Re-arranged and Revised hy Franz 
Lavce. Ph.D. Eighth Edition Cloth, rs. ^d. 

GERMAW READER ty Dr. Ewit Orto. A Selection of Readings in 
German Literature. With Vocabulary. In Three Parts. Part I: Anecdotes, 
Fables, Descriptions, Stories, Parables, Toles, and Easy Poems, Sixth Edition, 
Boards, 2s. 6d. Part IL: Select. Readings in German Literature. Fourth 
Edition. Boards, as. 6d. Part 1II. : Select German Plays. Second Edition. 
Boards, 2¢. 6d. 

MATERIALS FOR T«SANSCtLATING ENGLISH INTO GER. 
MAN. By Dr. Extn Orro. Revised by Dr. T. Wricut. In Two Parts. 
Part I. : With Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Part If. : Con- 
taining a Series of English Conversations on various subjects atapted for 
translation into German, Second Edition. Boards, 2s. 61, KEY. Second 
Edition. Boards, zs. 

GE?MAN DIAT.OGU ER : an Aid to Practical Conversation. Bv Dr. Exe 
Orro, Fourth Edition. Revised bv Surrou F Corrran £vo, cloth. 2s. 
HA*WDBOOKX OF ENGLISH AWD GERMAW IDIOMS. With an 
Appendix : English and German Prepositions. By FRANZ LANGR, Ph.D., 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 8va, cloth, 25. 
SPANISH. 

SPAWISH CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. 
Method of Learning the Spanish Language. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, 5s. KEY. Third Edition. 

NEW SPANISH KRE4NER. With Notes anda Vocabulery. By CHARLES 
Marovarp SAUCES and W. A. Rónkics— Second E tition. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By L. Pavia. Cloth, 2s. 

SPANISH DIALOGUES. An Aid to Practical Conversation. By CHARLES 
MARQUARD SAUER and SuTTON F. CORKRAN. Cloth, 2s. 


SWEDISH. 
ELEMENTARY SWEDISH GRAMMAR., combined with Exercises, | 


Reading Lessons, and Conversations. By Henki Fort. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A New and Practical 
By CHARLES MAKQUARD SAUER, 


Cloth as. 64. | 


A Practical Method of | PRENCH CONVERSATION- GRAMMAR., 


| 


Boards, as. | 


FRENCH 

A New and Practical 
By Dr. Emi. Orro. Eleventh 
KEY. Sixth Edition. 


Method of Learning the French Language. 
Edition. Revised by Dr. J. Wricut. Cloth, ss. 
Boards, 2s. 

MATERTATLIFORTRAWSLATING ENGLISHIVTO FRENCH. 
With Vocabulary, By Dr. EsiL Otto. Fourth Edition. Revised by Dr. A. 
MavRoN. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

M ads FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

oth, 2s. 
PRENCKH DIALOGUES. An Aid to Practical Conversation by Dr. Emil 
, Orro and S*rToN F. Corkran, Cloth, 2s. . 

RESUME DE L'HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE. Par Aurrep ANspACH. Professeur de Langue et Littérature Fran- 
çaises à l'École Saint-Pierre de St. Pétersbourg. Cloth, 4s. 6d 


ITALIAN. 


ITAUTAW CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. A New and Practical 
Method of Learning the Italian Language. By CuaRUES MAROUARD SAVER, 
Director of the Superior Commercial Academy Revoltella at Trieste. Sixth 
Edition. Cloth, ss. KEY. Sixth Edition. Boards, 2s. 


AN TTALTAN RRADER. Consisting of Choice Specimens from the best 
Modern Tealian Writers. With Vocabulary. By C. CarraNk&o, Teacher of the 
Italian Language and Literature at the Royal Polytechnic, and at both the 
Royal Public Schools at Stuttgart. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMEWTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR for Bezinners. Ry Preren 
Morti, Professor of Modern Languages at the Royal Piacenza Institution, 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, as. 


ITALIAN DIALO3UBES. By Pietro Mort. 


RUSSIAN. 


RUSSIAN CONVERSATION-GRAMMAR. 
Method of Learning the Russian Language. 
KEY. Boards, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN GREAMMAT. By Pierro Morri. Cloth, 


25. KEY. Boards, is. 
DUTCH. 


DUTCH COVNVERSATTON-GRAMWAR. By T. G. G. VALETTR, 
Tewher at the R. H. B. School and the Gymnasium, Gouda. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
KEV. By T. G. G. VaLerre. 8vo, boards, zs. 


DUTCH READER. by T. G. G. Vat&TTE. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


By Dr. J. WRIGHT. 25. 6d. 


Cloth, 2s. 


A New and Practical 
By Pierro Morri. Cloth, 5s. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS, 1901 AND 1902. 


Special Subjects. 
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For JANUARY 1901. 
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3s. 6d. 
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uc irr OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, to 1660. 
3s. 6d. 

ALFRED'S OROSIUS. TRANSLATION of the more difficult 
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ABLFRIO'S HOMILINS, GLOSSARY TO. 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the University Tutorial Series, Detailea List 

of the Organized. Science Series, and List of Books classified for London 
University (inciuding the Specia! Subjects for 1901 and 1902), Cambridge and 
Oxford Local, College of Preceptors, and other Examinations, free on 
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THE IRISH LANGUAGE IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 
By Maun JovNT. 


(bro time ago I had occasion to spend a few weeks in one 

of the principal towns in the South of Ireland, a part of 
the country hitherto unknown to me; and, as I had a good deal of 
spare time on my hands, and the weather was not very promising 
for outdoor pursuits, it occurred to me that I might as well turn 
my sojourn to account by getting some lessons in Gaelic, a lan- 
guage I have been studying in a somewhat desultory way for 
the past two years. In Dublin one meets plenty of people who 
read or even write Gaelic ; but the opportunities of hearing it 
spoken are not so many. I soon found, however, that even 
where I was conversational Gaelic was not so easily to be had. 
For, though the county in which I was staying belongs, to a 
great extent, to the Irish-speaking part of Ireland, in the county 
town itself and its immediate neighbourhood English civilization 
has cast its spell, and under that spell the old language has died 
away ; and it was only accidentally that I heard at last of an old 
schoolmaster in the place who was a Connaught man and an 
Irish speaker by birth, and who would doubtless be able to give 
me the lessons I wanted. So I made my way one evening 
through a somewhat dingy by-street to a house with a brass 
plate on the door—evidently one of those private educational 
establishments, so common in Ireland, which do not come 
under any recognized head of classification—and had an inter- 
view with the proprietor, a little old man dressed with scrupulous 
neatness in a black frock-coat. There was a certain dignity in 
his bearing, characteristic, I think, of the West-countryman, 
which made itself all the more felt by contrast with the manifest 
poverty of his surroundings ; and he spoke with a rich Galway 
brogue, which gavea flavourto his somewhat pedantic phraseology 
and the frequent Virgilian reminiscences with which, as I soon 
found, he loved to embellish his conversation—altogether a 
survival of the old type of country schoolmaster in Ireland, a 
type now almost extinct, living only in the pages of Carleton 
and Jane Barlow. He seemed not a little surprised when he 
learnt the object of my visit. He had been living for over 
twenty years in his present surroundings, he told me, and had to 
teach all manner of subjects, except Irish—there was no demand 
for that, and no opportunity of speaking or hearing it spoken. 
He agreed, however, to give me the lessons, and I went to him 
every second evening for a little over a fortnight, and read 
Gaelic with him in a bare and comfortless school-room, furnished 
with hacked and ink-stained tables and benches; and littered 
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with tattered school-books and other educational paraphernalia. 
My instructor possessed a very fair library of Irish works, 
including some books now out of print ; though he had none of 
the Gaelic publications of recent vears and seemed to know 
little of the movement for the revival of the language. It had 
come too late for him. As a young man he had had his dreams 
of literarv distinction in his native tongue : and one evening he 
produced a pile of faded manuscript and showed it to me with 
some pride. It was the introduction to a history of Ireland, in 
Gaelic, which he had planned long vears ago, but had given up, 
discouraged, no doubt, by the utter hopelessness of ever finding 
a publisher—or readers. Since those days his ardour had 
failed. as all ardour must fail when it finds no support from 
outside ; it had given way to the cares of earning a livelihood 
and the routine of teaching grammar, and arithmetic, and 
mensuration. His Gaelic, too, had suffered by the long lack of 
practice. It was easv to see, in the first lesson or two, that he 
spoke it with some effort ; he framed his sentences slowly and 
carefully with the air of one who is seeking something in long 
obscured corners of his brain. But it came back to him, as 
one's native language will come back : evening by evening his 
tongue was loosened, until at last, like a choked-up fountain. 
whose waters have at last found an outlet, his Gaelic poured 
forth in a flood of such rapid eloquence that his pupil could 
only sit by and wonder. My teacher spoke English well, leaning 
rather towards pedantic correctness: though occasionally a 
strange misuse of some term betrayed the fact that it was an 
acquired tongue, as, for instance, when he encouraged me by 
telling me that I should soon be able to speak the Gaelic 
*flippantly." But he spoke Gaelic in quite another manner; 
and with the speech the man, too, was changed ; the precise, 
formal pedagogue was gone, and there remained a human 
being vibrating with memories and emotions long hidden out 
of sight. One evening he recited for me part of an Ossianic 
rhapsody which he had learnt in his boyhood from an old 
shanachy, or professional story-teller in County Galwav. lt 
was the custom in those days, he told me, for the sřanachies to 
come round in the winter evenings and entertain the country 
folk, gathered together in some farm-house kitchen, with the old 
legends and songs. As he declaimed, with gathering fervour, 
the dialogue between Ossian and Patrick, rendering with 
dramatic gesture and intonation the fiery pride of the old pagan 
hero and the unbending austerity of the saint, there rose before 
my imagination a vivid picture in which the old man's figure 
was the centre, while about him a group of peasants, seated 
round the huge blackened fireplace and its blazing peats, 
listened in rapt attention to the rhythmical, half-chanted Gaelic. 

My lessons came to an end, and we parted, not without many 
fervent, and I believe sincere, wishes on my teacher's part for 
my future welfare in general, and my progress in Gaelic in 
particular, and with a promise on my part that he should have 
a Gaelic letter from me soon. To be honest, I do not think 
that his interest in me was personal; I had simply been the 
means of bringing back to him a part of his youth, of recalling 
him from a mental atmosphere of exile to the language and 
associations of earlier and happier days. 

Since then I have often thought of my old schoolmaster, for I 
returned to Dublin just in time for the heated discussion which 
has been waged in the papers and elsewhere on the question of 
Irish in the National schools. The partisans of the language 
looked forward with hope to the appearance of the new regu- 
lations ; and they have been disappointed, for the new 
regulations, making many excellent changes in other matters, 
have not materially affected the position of Gaelic in Irish 
primary education. "There is a clause permitting a teacher who 
knows Gaelic to use that language in teaching English in Irish- 
speaking districts. But there is no provision for securing 
teachers with a knowledge of Gaelic in such districts ; and 
hitherto it has frequently happened that in a neighbourhood 
where Gaelic was spoken almost exclusively the schoolmaster 
alone has been wholly ignorant of it. Moreover, even where 
the schoolmaster knows Gaelic, he is not given power to teach 
the Gaelic-speaking children in his charge to read or write 
their native language. Gaelic still remains an optional subject. 
which means that it can only be taught to the upper classes and 
out of school-hours. As the hours in Irish National schools are 
from 10 to 3, with an interval for recreation, it is plain that 
optional subjects have not much chance. 

Before going anv further, it may he well to clear the air by 
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one or two preliminary observations. No one—except possibly 
a few of those fanatics who do their best to make any cause 
which they espouse utterly impracticable—wants to prevent 
Irish children from learning to speak or read English. Certainly 
not the Gaelic League, the organization which has done most to 
keep the Gaelic language from decay ; its utterances on this 
point, in public meetings and in its official organ, the paper 
called An Claidheamh Soluis, are most explicit. Secondly, no 
one—except, perhaps, the fanatics again—wants to make the 
study of Gaelic compulsory in primary education. The most 
extreme resolution which has been put forward by the Gaelic 
League only goes so far as to declare it “desirable that in the 
primary schools in other [than Irish-speaking] districts the 
Irish language should be taught to the children of the third and 
higher classes wherever the manager of the school deems it 
advisable and the parents make no objection." 

The demands of the Gaelic League, in fact, amount to little 
more than this—that the old language of Ireland should be 
allowed a fair chance to live. They consider that an Irish 
child has a better chance of learning English correctly if he is 
taught it, at any rate at first, through the medium of the only 
language he knows ; and they consider, further, that his general 
intelligence and his power of acquiring English or any other 
language are likely to be increased if he can read and write the 
tongue which Nature has already taught him to speak. This 
does not seem so unreasonable after all. No missionary, I 
fancy, would begin to teach Kaffir or Fijian children English 
without first taking the trouble to acquire their language and 
using it in his instruction. And there is more to be said in 
favour of Gaelic as an instrument of education than of the 
Kaffir or Fijian dialects—of that I have not the least doubt, 
though I am ignorant of the latter. For Gaelic has a highly 
scientific and consistent orthography, one of the most subtle 
devices that ever came from human brain ; a logical and well 
defined syntax, and, on the whole, a fairly uniform literary 
standard ; the difference between the various spoken dialects is 
not by any means so great as that which prevails in most other 
countries. For that matter, indeed, the Gael of West Scotland 
and the Gael of West Ireland can understand each other with- 
out much difficulty. And the want of a modern literature, one 
of the chief obstacles to introducing Gaelic into secondary 
education, does not affect the National-school question so much. 
Primary education seldom leads up to literary culture. It is to 
be feared that the children in the Irish-speaking districts who 
are now learning to forget their native language are not com- 
pensated by acquiring the treasures of English literature ; their 
reading probably does not often go beyond the comic papers 
and topical songs—a poor exchange, I cannot help thinking, 
for the Ossianic poems and legends of the shanachies of fifty 
years ago. The number of books and journals published in 
Gaelic is already, perhaps, sufficient for the purposes of primary 
education, and there is likelihood of its increasing in the future. 
Very much might be done in the way of translating into Gaelic 
suitable works in other languages. It is a pity we have not 
more translations such as the beautiful rendering of the 
* Imitation of Christ," made by Daniel O'Sullivan, a priest of 
Munster, in the first half of the century. I have read this side 
by side with the original, and I will venture to say that the author 
of the “Imitation” has had few, if any, worthier exponents 
than this obscure Irish priest. 

I know that there are many Irishmen, some of them pre- 
eminent in learning and ability, and of undoubted patriotism, 
who believe that it will be a good day for Ireland when Gaelic 
is no longer a spoken language, and that the National-school 
system is doing a good service in hastening that day; and I 
am aware that many plausible arguments may be urged in 
support of such a view. Gaelic, they tell us, 1s utterly useless 
from a bread-winning point of view; the grounds for its 
preservation are purely sentimental, and it is waste of time to 
teach children to read or write it. Personally, I do not believe 
in utilitarian theories of education, and 1 have always observed 
that the kind of education which is supposed specially to fit a 
boy for earning his living seldom fits him for life. Still I 
recognize that the instruction given in primary schools must of 
necessity be very limited in its scope. But it seems certain 
that a child will take far less time to learn to read and write a 
language which he already speaks than to learn to read and 
write an unknown tongue ; and when he has accomplished the 
first feat it is more than likely that the second will cost 
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him less time and labour than if he had begun with the un- 
known. 

Then we often hear, too, that Gaelic is a doomed language, 
one whose vitality is spent ; that this is proved by the great 
falling off, within the present century, in the numbers of those 
who speak it; and that it is setting ourselves against Providence 
to seek to revive it. It is convenient to ascribe to Providence 
the results of our own doing. True, there has been a steady 
and continuous decrease in the numbers of those who speak 
Gaelic within the last fortv or fifty years, though perhaps the 
number of people who still understand and speak it is larger 
than is commonly supposed. But this decrease can be suffi- 
ciently accounted for. The working of the present National- 
school system, whatever good it mav have accomplished in 
other directions, has been fatal to Gaelic. It is easy to sav that 
the Irish people might have kept their language if they chose, 
in spite of any School Board, but it is not easy to see how an 
unlettered peasantry. engaged in a continuous struggle for the 
bare means of existence. could cope successfully with a vast 
organization backed by all the resources of Government and 
aided, moreover, by the strange indifference of the middle and 
upper classes of the country to everything distinctively national. 
As it is, the Gaelic League, which has already in its com- 
paratively short lifetime accomplished wonderful results, is 
wholly an organization of the people, worked and financed by 
private individuals, many of them Irish peasants. Moreover. 
in accounting for the decay of Gaelic, it must be borne in mind 
that it is the Gaelic-speaking part of the population who are 
chiefly affected by the drain of emigration. Year after year, 
numbers of Irish. peasants leave their native land and take 
their language with them. There are probably quite as many 
Gaelic speakers— probably more Gaelic journals—in America 
than in Ireland. 

Again, there are those who see in the absorption of the Celt 
by the Saxon the only hope of salvation for Ireland, and believe 
that this happy consummation may be hastened by the loss of 
the national language and other race distinctions. The English 
language, they trust, will bring with it English thrift and 
industry and civilization, and in course of time racial prejudices 
will die away. Unfortunately, experience so far does not support 
this optimistic view. Racial animosity has by no means lessened 
in proportion as Gaelic has fallen out of use; I have heard of 
more than one case in which it has been intensified by the 
memory of compulsory English speaking in early school-days. 
And the English language has proved itself quite adequate to 
the requirements of inflammatory political eloauence. Race, 
after all, is something deeper than language. You will never 
make an Englishman of the Irish peasant, though you may 
make him a worse Irishman than he was before ; and a worse 
Irishman he will be, if he voluntarily puts away his own lan- 
guage, whether it be from sordid motives, because he deems it 
a hindrance to "getting on" in the world, or from cowardly 
motives, because he is ashamed of his nationality. Surely the 
instincts which lead a man to throw aside the speech and 
customs of his forefathers, and to change his very name, as is 
the case with many of the Irish peasantry, do not ‘belong to the 
better part of human nature. It is hard to see how the transi- 
tion from O'Murchadha and MacAodhagáin, names of great 
antiquity, dignified to the eve and euphonious to the ear—at any 
rate when uttered by a Gaelic speaker - to Murphy and Keegan, 
could have been accomplished without some lass of self-respect. 

The race question is, no doubt, at the bottom of most Irish 
troubles, internal as well as external. The upper and middle 
classes of Ireland are not Celtic, or only partially so, and they 
have long committed the error of standing in their aloofness on 
one side of the chasm and expecting their fellow-countrymen to 
cross over to them. If there is ever to be a fusion of the different 
elements in the country, both sides must make advances and 
find a meeting point in common national sympathies; and I am 
convinced that education may be used as a means in bringing 
about the union. [ am not advocating anvthing so impracticable 
as the addition of Gaelic to the multiolicity of subjects under 
which the children in the secondary schools of Ireland already 
groan ; though possibly it would be quite as useful as manv of 
the authorized subjects. But I think thev have suffered a loss 
in the exclusion of all distinctively Trish elements from their 
education. The pri^cisle of association, one of the greatest 
helps to the educationalist, finds little place in the ordinary 
scheme of secondary education in [reland. The Irish middle- 


class child seldom begins with the geography or history or 
legends of his own country, and is, in many cases, carefully 
guarded from anv information which would help him to under- 
stand and svmpathize with, if not share, the feelings of the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen. My own childhood was 
nurtured on the legends of other nations. The deeds of the 
heroes who went against Troy or carried off the Golden Fleece ; 
the adventures of the knights who fought the battles of the 
Round Table or set out in quest of the Holv Grail : the murder 
of Siegfried and. the vengeance of Chrimhild —all these were 
well known to me, and the stuff out of which my day-dreams 
were woven. But I never heard anything of the fine imaginative 
tales in which my own country is so rich and with which its hills 
and vallevs are still—or were till recent vears—so intimately 
associated in the minds of its Celtic population : I knew nothing 
of Finn and the Fianna and Cuchullin, or of that famous Raid 
of the Bull of Cuailgne, which forms the central theme in the 
old epic literature, and from an episode of which mv own native 
town received its name ; and, now that I have discovered all 
this in books, my great regret is that it was not open to me in 
those happy days of childhood when the remote and marvellous 
is more real than the things of everyday life. And, though I 
was care‘ully drilled in English history and in the main outlines 
of ancient and European history as well, I was never taught 
anything of Irish history beyond a few meagre facts, accom- 
panied by dates, such as Poyning's Law and the Act of Union. 
I believe that there is some change in this last respect, and 
that Irish history is now a recognized subject in secondary 
schools, though, needless to say, it is not admitted to primary 
education. Since I began to study Gaelic it is as if a veil had 
been lifted from the face of the familiar places and objects 
around me, and I saw them for the first time in a new aspect. 
Even the place-names which I have used from my childhood 
have ceased to be mere symbols. Irish is not my native lan- 
guage; it was not spoken, so far as I know. bv mv fathers 
before me, and I have learnt to write and think in other lan- 
guages better, probably, than I ever shall in Irish; and yet 
there is something in its tones and idioms which appeals to me 
so strongly that I often think it must have been the native 
tongue of some of my ancestors, and that with their blood 
there have descended to me some of the instincts which found 
in it their natural and fitting means of expression. 

However, I am not one of those people who, when thev have 
found a panacea for their own ailments, insist on dosing all 
their friends with it ; and I do not want to force the study of 
Gaelic on any one. But I hold that it will be a sad dav for 
Ireland, and not for Ireland only, when the oncoming tide of 
our so-called civilization has swept away, in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, another, and one of the most unique and interesting, of 
those ancient landmarks which still arise to redeem modern life 
from utter monotony and dreariness. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC 
ETON. 


WENT to take work at Woburn Park School, Weybridge, 

in the year 1883. This school was established bv the 
Hon. and Rev. William Petre for the sons of the Catholic 
gentry. I suppose from what I have since read that it bore a 
resemblance to a school previously existing in London under 
the patronage of Cardinal Manning: certainly the Cardinal 
exercised a good deal of influence at Woburn. The object 
was to give what is usually understood by a public-school 
education to the sons of Catholic parents, so as to enable them 
to take their place in the world with others of their rank with 
equal assurance. Something of shyness and reserve had been 
left behind by former Catholic disabilities, which the purelv 
denominational svstem of ordinary Catholic institutions failed 
to dissipate. The object, then, in the present case was to get 
rid of that awkwardness and to form the pupils into polished 
members of society. To this end their education was not 
handed over to priests exclusively or monks; but masters 
were appointed irrespective of creed. The teaching was almost 
entirely in the hands of non-Catholics ; whilst the discipline of 
the school was carried out by Mr. Petre himself, his monitors, 
and a Catholic house master. The school was divided into 
three parts—a senior division, of youths ranging, fronyabout 
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fifteen to eighteen or nineteen years of age ; a middle division, 
of those who were rather younger or more backward ; and a 
iunior division, of quite young boys in sailor costumes. 

For teaching purposes these divisions (or, rather, the first 
two) were subdivided as follows :— The classical work of the 
senior division fell entirely to me, and the same work of the 
upper part of the middle division—a form not quite so advanced 
—was taken by a junior master ; an Army class, or “modern 
side," had a master to themselves; the juniors were entirely 
under an able certificated master ; whilst the mathematics of 
the upper parts of the school were taken partly by a master 
appointed for that purpose only and partly by the house master ; 
the French was taken by a foreigner. 

My own position was rather indefinite. It needed some 
tact and experience. I was. in theory, in close correspondence 
with Mr. Petre; but I saw little of him. I had no magisterial 
powers of my own. I arranged the work, drew up the time- 
tables, selected books, and, in fact, was directly responsible for 
the studies of the various forms. Outside the class-rooms I 
was practically a guest—treated with the greatest respect, not 
to say kindness, on all sides, but, at the same time, something 
of an outsider. I believe I felt that I had a recognized right of 
interference—a right, at any rate, to bring anything I thought 
advisable under Mr. Petre’s notice ; but that was all. I cannot 
say [ ever found any particular difficulty, but I should have 
liked occasionally to set an imposition or to keep a boy in for 
extra work. Nothing of that sort was possible. It was contrary 
to the spirit of the place. When the school time was over, the 
masters authority was at an end. Every fortnight certain 
books were sent round, in which each master characterized as 
best he could the work and conduct of each of his pupils. 
These books were collected by me and sent to Mr. Petre, who, 
if he saw anything that deserved notice, would read it out to 
the assembled school when he had the place to himself on 
Sunday ; but of mere banal and commonplace criticism he took 
no notice. I think I may say that I possessed influence as 
distinct from authority. The master of the lower division and 
the house master were in direct communication with the 
Warden, independently of me. Not so the other masters, 
whom it was my unpleasant duty to select for appointment. 
These men were even less influential than I was. In some 
cases thev were not even personally acquainted with Mr. Petre 
atall. Not infrequently they resented this apparent indiffer- 
ence, and at length lapsed into hostility. The fact was that 
Mr. Petre particularly suffered from that shyness and reserve 
already spoken of, and was uneasy in the society of men. Boys, 
as he said, he could manage without difficulty ; masters, never. 
I ventured to point out to him that they expected a little more 
recognition from one of his position and rank. There are 
certain sensitive and self-conscious people who can attract and 
interest the young, and yet are never at ease with those of 
their own age. So it was with him. Yet for any one who 
could adapt himself to the ways of the place nothing could be 
more agreeable. Though the masters did not provide the 
discipline, it was provided for them. It was admirable, and 
was due to the veiled presence of the Warden, who had his own 
ways of knowing all that was going on, who was admirably 
seconded by his senior boys, and who exercised over his pupils 
the authoritv of a man of high ecclesiastical and civil rank ; for 
was he not Monsignor and a domestic prelate to the Pope, as 
well as heir to an ancient barony? And, if all that was not 
enough, did he not reserve to himself the w/tima ratio of the 
rod? The standard of work demanded was not a high one; 
there was no attempt at training for scholarships, or anything 
of that sort. If those who wished, or were allowed by their 
ecclesiastical superiors, to go to college could pass their 
entrance examination, or if a boy could pass his “ preliminary ” 
for the Army, that was considered quite enough. The ruling 
idea was that the teaching should be made attractive. It was 
the business of the master to hold the attention of his pupils 
by interesting them in what he had to say. There was not to 
be, at any rate in the upper division, what Carlyle calls 
* gerund-grinding." This did not lead to so much slackness as 
the ordinary pedant may suppose. There was a good deal of 
valuable work going on. They devoted themselves honestly 
to the preparation of their form-work, and, besides this, they 
had access to a valuable library. They were encouraged by 
Mr. Petre to write essays for him, and some of the English 
work which appeared in their school magazine—the A ma'ba— 
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was really very striking. I daresay the culture, on the whole, 
was superficial ; but it was wider than that which exists in most 
schools. Any one who had real ability had ample opportunity 
for improvement. 

Perhaps, as an amusing illustration of my footing with my 
elder pupils—who, with all the courtesy in the world, vet knew 
how to speak out quite frankly—I may relate the following 
anecdote. We were reading the Sixth Book of the “ /Eneid," 
and had reached the passage where the priestess addresses 
/Eneas from the interior of the shrine. The word used is 
cortina, and I ventured to observe that, according to an obvious 
grammatical figure, the “tripod” was substituted for the 
priestess. Thereupon a stammering came from the further 
end of the room, and one whom I remember with pleasure was 
evidently endeavouring a remark. It came: “If you please, 
sir, I don't see why, if the poet means one thing, he savs 
another.” The others turned round with quiet amusement. 
We all liked Cristobal de Murrieta, and it was evident that 
“Cris” was rather out of humour that morning.  * Well,” I 
said, “it is not unusual even in English to substitute one word 
for another of kindred meaning. I often hear you, De Murrieta. 
spoken of as a good aż, but I suppose you are not made of 
willow.” For the time that took effect, but on another occasion 
* Cris? took a most polite revenge. I had been reading an 
extract aloud from Jowett’s translation of Plato’s “ Symposium." 
They thanked me courteously, and the class broke up. “Cris,” 
however, stayed behind, and, after calling my attention to some 
little matter, asked me if I had ever read Shelley's translation 
of the Dialogue. I had to confess that I did not know that 
Shelley had translated it; “but,” I added, “it must be very 
good ; how does it compare with Jowett’s?” “As pearls to 
paste,” he answered quietly, and withdrew. No, I do not 
believe he had any idea of scoring off me, and I certainly 
enjoyed the reply immensely. There was more of the :esthete 
than the scholar ahout De Murrieta, more of the man of the 
world than of the schoolboy, and I have no doubt he would 
prefer the brilliancy of Shelley to the more laboured accuracy 
of the late Master of Balliol. 

Before I give some account of that quite unique institution 
the Woburn Parliament, I should like to say something about 
our material surroundings. A dignified and roomy mansion of 
grey stone, formerly the seat of the Earl of Kilmorey, was ap- 
proached from the Chertsev road by an avenue of venerable 
limes. The grounds were thickly wooded with rare and lovely 
trees, ilex, delicate species of firs, Spanish oaks—a blaze of 
russet glory in the autumn time; the gardens a sheet of soft 
rich purple when the rhododendrons were in bloom; the lawns 
extensive and well kept. The ground rose into a hill behind 
the house, upon which was a rookery, and from which the eye 
wandered over the broad flat Chertsey meads, where Father 
Thames pursued his “silver-winding way.” The cricket-field 
and pavilion were superlatively picturesque, and I understood 
(for I am no cricketer) that the cricket ground was a good one. 
The eleven certainly were quite up to the mark ; thev were 
coached bv a distinguished *“ professional," and played foreign 
matches all through the season. The hall of the house was 
laid with encaustic tiles, and ornamented with Japanese cabinets 
and things of that sort. There were exotic flowers in profusion 
in the porch, over which were cut the words “Aut disce aut 
discede "—the “sors tertia," so well known at Winchester, was 
left to the imagination. ‘The class-rooms, cheerful and com- 
modious, opened out of the hall ; the staircase windows were of 
stained glass, representing sacred subjects. There was a 
haunting perfume of incense about the place, and occasionally 
you would catch the sound of boyish voices practising solemn 
Latin chants. The dormitories were, compared with what one 
sees elsewhere, luxurious, and certainly the beds of the most 
comfortable kind I ever met with. There never seemed to be 
any rowdyism going on, such as is usually associated with 
school life; everything was bright, clean, and humane, and 
every one seemed happy and comfortable. The food appeared 
to be supplied on a sufficiently liberal scale, and was nicely 
served. 

The Parliament, like other and more important institutions 
of the kind, had grown up without premeditation. [t must 
have begun as a debatiny society. No subjects, however, of 
general interest were debated there: it simply existed for the 
internal government of the school—for, in fact, the discussion 
of what elsewhere is called “ private business,” The dramatic 
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character that it had assumed was due, I was told, very much 
to a poor fellow of the name of Fotheringham, who had recently 
died, and who was buried in a part of the grounds consecrated 
for the purpose. Mr. Petre acted as Speaker, suitably robed ; 
he entered the House preceded by the Serjeant-at-Arms bearing 
the mace and accompanied by payes. The Serjeant wore a 
Court costume and a gold chain formed of scallop-shells, which 
were borrowed from the bearings of the Petre family. Besides 
this, Mr. Petre was also Sovereign, and no measure could take 
effect without the sanction of the Crown. The secretary and 
his clerks acted as Clerks of the House, wearing wig and gown. 
The seniors were ¢.v-officio members, but they all took the name 
of some borough, and addressed one another as “the honour- 
able member for” this, that, and the other. Certain of the 
lower division were elected to sit in the House. 1l regret to say 
that I was not a member of the Parliament. My able pre- 
decessor had taken his seat there; but his radicalism was so 
importunate that, for fear of any repetition of that sort of 
thing, I attended only, by permission, as a guest. All the 
forms of Parliament were strictly and punctiliously carried 
out, and some of these young persons acquired a mastery 
over Parliamentary details which must be of great service 
to them at Westminster. One or two of them, I know, 
are now in the House of Lords; but our Parliament was a 
copy of the House of Commons, and was said by those who 
knew the august original to be a very complete imitation. Now 
all this sounds great nonsense. I remember Mr. Petre saying 
to me that of course I should think it great nonsense ; but, far 
from that, I think it was the most instructive thing about the 
place. The whole business was intensely real to those who 
took part in it. It was a good deal more than play-acting. 
What went on there affected their interests vitally. It did 
them also a great deal of good: it gave them self-command, 
encouraged the art of speaking, and (no light advantage) 
brought them all together in a fresh light. The meetings were 
held on Sunday evenings, and lasted late. But why should I 
apologize ? Why should not the captain of games, under the 
form of a Foreign Secretary, have to propose and to defend his 
measures for the cricket season before his compeers, or why 
should not the Home Secretary (some prefect of hall) debate 
the question where hats and coats should be put, or how many 
lumps of sugar a junior might have for his tea? Are larger 
assemblies always intent on matters of more importance ? 
Moreover, will you smile when I tell you that on one sad 
occasion, after the distressing death of one of my most promis- 
ing pupils, Vincent Petre, these bovs met as usual, but voted 
the adjournment of the House as a mark of respect for one 
whose voice had often been heard there and now was hushed ? 
His body was borne with cross, candle, and swinging censer, 
and all the impressive ritual of Rome, to rest, for a time at least, 
in that quiet corner of the grounds I have spoken of. 

The courteous manner, the tone of good breeding, the re- 
spectful independence, which characterized most of these boys 
were fostered by their Parliament and its forms and ceremonies. 
Even the great Cardinal had once condescended to address the 
members of the House from the Throne. lt must have been 
an impressive and suggestive scene: an aged prince of the 
Roman Church, with stern ascetic countenance, clad in robes 
that reflect the hues of Phanicia and the Byzantine Court, 
addressing an assemblage of bright English lads, members by 
inheritance of that historic communion to which he was a 
convert. 

But I must bring my account to an end. Woburn was sold 
about two years after I went there—for reasons which were 
valid at the moment it was done; though as it turned out it was 
perhaps unnecessary. Mr. Petre succeeded his father in the 
title. The greater part of the school was removed to Cowes. 
It lasted there only a short time. My own relations with Lord 
Petre had, I am sorry to sav, become rather strained, and I 
left the place some time before its abolition. I have only 
to say the conception was a fine one, but there was some weak- 
ness in carrying it through. X. 


IN the last chapter of an excellent series of papers on ‘Education in 
South Africa," by Mr. C. D. Hope, appearing in the University 
Correspondent, there is a sentence which gives much room for rellection : 
** No colonist desires to be a schoolmaster.” 


LITERATURE AS A CENTRAL SUBJECT. 
By ALICE ZIMMERN. 


The profit derived from reading is twofold. In the first place, 
hterature contains the ever living traditions of the human spirit, by 
which the present is linked with the past ; it leads the child along the 
way which humanity as a whole has had to travel ; and, in making him 
acquainted with his ancestry, confers upon him a true title to intellectual 
nobility. In the next place, it presents ideals; it leads the pupil to 
the knowledge of the true, the good, and the beautiful ; and awakens 
in his soul a love, active and directive, for the things of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. 


HIS eloquent plea for literature is to be found in the 
official instructions issued by the French Minister of 
Education. With it we may compare an extract from the 
prograiume of the higher schools as laid down by the German 
Minister : 


In the organization of our secondary schools, the instruction in 
German is second only to that in religion in its ethical importance. 
The task imposed on it is one of excessive difficulty, and can only be 
worthily achieved by a teacher who, assisted by a thorough comprehen- 
sion of our language and its history, upheld by enthusiasm for the 
treasures of our literature, and animated by a patriotic disposition, is 
enabled to inspire the receptive hearts of our young people with love 
for the German tongue, German nationality, and German intellectual 
greatness. 


These two pronouncements are very interesting, and would 
be even more so were it possible to compare with them any 
similar utterance on the part of an English Minister of Educa- 
tion. It is especially noteworthy that both treat literature as a 
subject of primary importance and a means of inspiring an 
enlightened patriotism and implanting noble ideals. In this 
wide acceptation, both regard literature as the very life and soul 
of secondary education, which is defined in the French in- 
structions as * the harmonious development of mind and spirit." 
This differs greatly from any of the applications of “ secondary ” 
that have lately been current in England—a word sometimes 
applied to indicate all instruction given outside the State-aided 
elementary schools, at others to denote the teaching given to 
children above a certain age, without due regard to the tact that 
it has an aim and a character of its own which should enable it 
to be defined by positives as well as negatives. A good deal of 
fresh confusion has arisen through the assignment of certain 
moneys to purposes of technical and secondary education, which 
has led to the assumption of an identity between thetwo. The 
necessity, again, under which the higher-grade school labours, 
of paying its way by earning South Kensington grants, has made 
secondary and scientific almost synonymous in these institu- 
tions. Yet nothing can be further from the truth. In so far as 
any school is “technical,” in the sense of teaching réyva, or 


crafts, whether in the general educative or advanced specializing 


stages, it is not secondary. The essence of the secondary school 
must be to give the elements of a liberal training. It may give 
the beginnings of the special or technical as well, but it must, 
first and foremost, aim at culture. A secondary school that 
does not give a prominent place to literary studies has no just 
claim to the title. 

Of course, this liberal education is given in the true classical 
school, 7.e., one whose pupils advance beyond the mere gram- 
matical drill, and gain some insight into the writings and lives, 
as well as the language, of the Greeks and Romans. As our 
most perfect models of style, and our teachers in art, philosophy, 
and law, they will always retain the first place in our estimation, 
but how small a minority of our boys and girls have the oppor- 
tunity or the disposition to attain these most difficult heights ! 
The great mass must get their literary training some other way. 
Nowhere is this more important than in the so-called * modern? 
school. Here, if anywhere, English should take the place of 
honour, both for its intrinsic merits and the value of its methods 
of instruction. ‘The inductive methods required by scientific 
and mathematical subjects are constantly leading the pupil to 
rediscover truths for himself, and believe nothing that has not 
been revealed to his own senses and reasoning power. But 
these show him only half the world. The other half, that 
which comes from without, from the experience and thought of 
the noblest men, which inspires faith and reverence while it 
trains the imagination and sense of beauty, must be revealed to 
him in a different way. A boy may be led to rediscover the law 
of gravitation, but we cannot win for him an entry into Shake- 
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speare’s workshop. His plays come as a revelation of a finished 
and perfect whole. We must teach our pupils to wonder and 
admire as well as to reason. Again, science tends to glorify 
the present : 

Honour her, for she is mighty, 

Honour her, for she is ours, 


is her proud motto. Literature reveals the glories of the past, 
linking it on to present and future. It helps us to love our land 


With love far brought 
From out the storied past ; 


and, in so doing, grow more humble. We need both this pride 
and this humility. It is just those schools where the useful side 
is most strongly emphasized that need the corrective most. In 
our commercial and so-called “ modern” schools we need to use 
this aid to character ; it is not merely a question of girls’ high 
schools. Boys need it as much as girls, and the Board schools 
perhaps most of all. 

The question before us, then, is this: If literature really 
possesses these merits, is it not time to make it a central 
subject in our schools, as it is in France and Germany, not a 
mere accessory to a time-table, to be struck out before examina- 
tions or at other times of pressure? Its value continues beyond 
the walls of school. It is not merely a means of education, but 
an end in itself. From the highest to the lowest, all persons in 
this country employ some part of their leisure in reading. It 
may be the newspapers, Z7/-D:/s, the magazines, frivolous or 
serious, novels at 6d. or 6s., travels, poetry, no matter what. 
For good or for ill, we all read now ; and it seems by no means 
certain that we have the right to teach children to read at all, 
unless we are prepared to guide them in using that power for 
good, and not for ill. Our first duty as literature teachers is to 
show our pupils what to read and how to read it. 

Simple as this sounds, it is fraught with very great difficulties. 
The very scheme of study bristles with them. Mathematics, 
science, and language proceed in some natural order from the 
known to the unknown. In literatureall is unknown ; so where 
are we to begin? We cannot proceed chronologically from 
Cædmon to Tennyson, nor even backward from Browning 
to Chaucer, for there is no natural succession of increasing 
difficulty. We cannot always proceed from the simplest to the 
most complex form of writing, for then we should arrive too late 
at our master craftsman, Shakespeare, whose manifold genius 
appeals to every age as well as to all ages. Another difficulty 
is the necessity of home co-operation. It is useless to introduce 
our pupils to the best works at school if they are allowed to 
browse on unlimited rubbish at home. The third, and, under 
present circumstances, worst, difficulty is the impossibility 
of testing good literary teaching by examination, where the 
best work is apt to produce the worst results. No wonder that 
literature receives such stepmotherly treatment in our English 
time-tables ! 

Yet other countries that have not a Shakespeare can grapple 
with the problem. The German instructions expressly acknow- 
ledge the pupils’ private reading as coming under the cognizance 
of the school. It is to supplement the class-reading, but must 
be chosen with a due regard to the individuality of the pupil. 
Private reading is to be turned to account by discussion in class 
and essay writing. “Its aim is to train the pupil to the appre- 
ciation of literary truth and simplicity." 

By means of reading in school and at home, some knowledge 
of the best German masterpieces is acquired, including even 
portions of the “ Nibelungen” and “Gudrun.” Instruction in 
literature is considered a valuable accessory to the training in 

atriotism. “The chief gain to the future life of our pupils 
feminine this time] to be derived from the instruction in 
German is an intelligent love for the speech and works of our 
mother tongue." 

Here, surely, are some hints worth borrowing. We, too, 
should treat literature not as an isolated study, but as part of 
English. It can be combined with grammar and composition 
in such a way that the latter helps to diminish the work in the 
former. Instead of perpetually pulling to pieces, as in parsing 
and analysis, we can train our pupils to do more putting 
together. The oral composition so popular in Germany and 
America, and carried to such a point of perfection and even 
beauty in France, could come in here to supplement the litera- 
ture lesson. Especially in the junior classes, where the literature 
lesson must take the form of story-telling and reading aloud by 


the teacher, the pupils should be taught to reproduce the tale in 
their own words, not sentence by sentence in the direful and 
spirit-deadening form of paraphrasing, but simply and naturally 
in the “freehand” of ordinary speech. Children love this 
exercise, and can easily be taught to round off their sentences 
and choose their words by a little judicious encouragement and 
emulation. The hope of being asked to reproduce is an en- 
couragement to listen. As a special treat the children might 
sometimes be allowed to write the story down, one child under- 
taking one part, and one another ; and the reading aloud, with 
reference to the original, of the whole thus produced may give 
the class their first vague notions of beauty of style. At this 
stage they learn much from impression. They feel the fragrance, 
as it were, of a poem, though they cannot tell wherein it lies. 
The teacher will throw light on really difficult expressions, and 
explain historical and other allusions, using the poem as a peg 
on which to hang a good deal of miscellaneous information, but 
he must not expect his pupils to remember the meaning of every 
fresh word and allusion. This state of perfection would involve 
spending too much time on one work ; the result is weariness. 
Turn to something fresh before the children are tired ; ; give 
them a new stimulus ; presently the same words or allusions will 
recur, and the quickest pupils will recognize them and recall 
with pleasure the passage where they met them before. Others 
will remember them on a third occasion, and they will thus un- 
consciously increase their vocabulary without the tedium cf 
drill, in which other lessons supply quite sufficient discipline. 
This applies even to senior classes. Pupils acquire a far better 
knowledge of Shakespeare's grammar and vocabulary by 
reading several plays one after another until certain expressions 
have become familiar by repetition than by pounding away at 
one play, with notes, till they resolve that, when they leave 
school, they will never read another line of Shakespeare. I 
have known pupils taught on the former plan remind their 
teacher that they hàd already met with this or that allusion in 
another play, and rejoice at recognizing an old friend. Of 
course, the gain in a better understanding of Shakespeare as a 
dramatic artist is enormous when several plays are read con- 
secutively. 

The great danger in literature teaching is its tendency, in the 
hands of insufficiently qualified teachers, to degenerate into 
linguistics. It gives them something definite for purposes of 
questions and marks. Those admirable helps for the teacher, 
the Clarendon Press editions of our classics, are turned into 
text-books for the class. At last the note comes to predominate 
over the text, and marks the triumph of the pseudo-scientific 
system of literature teaching. The text alone should be in the 
hands of the class ; all the help must come direct from the lips 
of the teacher. Of course, we assume that he is chosen for his 
special knowledge of English, and possesses some of the 
qualifications enumerated by the German Minister. He ought, 
equally of course, to take the whole English instruction of a 
class—grammar, composition, reading, and recitation, as well 
as literature, and work in close co-operation also with the history 
teacher. It does not seem desirable actually to combine history 
and literature, for that would require too rigid a chronological 
sequence ; but constant cross-reference will help to throw light 
on the kindred lesson, and break down the impression of an 
isolated study. Similarly, classical allusions in poetry should 
be explained in detail ; and it might sometimes prove feasible 
to introduce into the lesson some good translations from Homer 
or Virgil, for the benefit of those who do not study them in the 
original. This is done in German girls’ schools, where selections 
from the * Odyssey" form part of the curriculum. Perhaps 
time might be found for a portion of a Greek play, and some 
account given of the Greek drama, while the class might be 
encouraged to read, at home, Church’s “Stories from Greek 
Tragedy,” or some good selection of mythological tales. Refer- 
ence to classical times should also be made in connexion with 
the Elizabethan writers, and some account given of the revival 
of learning and its influence in England. All this can only be 
done in outline, but it may still be sufficient to give our pupils 
some glimmering of the wide wealth of thought and beauty 
beyond their ken. We can awaken a longing for more. 

To such a scheme there are one or two obvious objections. 
The first question likely to be put is: Where is the time for all 
this to come from? Here is the only answer likely to be 
tolerated: Give all the English in a class to one teacher ; let 
him add together the hours now given to reading, grammar, 
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composition, recitation, and literature, and redistribute them at 
his own discretion according as need may arise. I would 
gladly plead for less home-work in analysis and parsing, which 
means largely ruling ornamental lines and making decorative 
headings. For this I would substitute some oral parsing and 
analysis, worked in class on a continuous blackboard, or with 
pencil and rough paper at the desk. This obviates dawdling, 
and the time thus saved at home might be given to systematic 
reading with a view to questioning at the next lesson. In this 
way we shall once more train our boys and girls to learn from 
books—a thing some modern high-school pupils seem absolutely 
incapable of doing. 

Another question to be faced is that of examination. If we 
abolish set books and periods, how can we set literature papers ? 
My answer would be: Abolish the examination ; at any rate, in 
its present form. Two other methods seem feasible and might 
well be combined. The examiner, after learning what the work 
of the class had been, might set an essay on a literary subject, 
or, better still, give a choice of several subjects, from which 
each pupil will choose one. Two or three hours should be 
given for this test, according to the ages of the pupils. Marks 
would then be assigned according to matter, arrangement, 
style, grammar, spelling, and calligraphy. This would be a most 
comprehensive test, and might well serve to help determine the 
annual promotions. "There might also be an oral examination, 
which would really be a sort of chat with the class, some 
discussion as to the books read, leading questions as to plot, 
characters, peculiarities of style, &c. It would be easy to test 
in this way the character of the teaching given and the interest 
inspired in the class. As for the Junior and Senior Locals and 
their set books, let us leave them severely alone. They lead us 
on wrong lines, encourage premature specializing, and are an 
inducement to cram. Only in the sixth form pupils who 
have been nourished from the first upward on the beauties of 
literature may with impunity prepare set books for the Joint 
Board, or Higher Local, or other similar examination, and 
study in detail what is already familiar in broad outline. So 
they may get the reality of knowledge without missing the 
glamour of the certificate. 


COSMOPOLITANISM; OR THE LESSONS OF 
TRAVEL.* 


By Prof. D'Arcy WeNTWORTH Tiompson, C.B. 


OR several years of my school-days I had the benefit of 
instruction in French at the hands of a foreign gentleman 
who spoke and wrote our English language with unusual 
distinction. He had a notable reputation as a translator and as a 
critic ; his company was sought by men of letters for the sake of 
his humour and of his knowledge ; he was himself a man of letters 
and of the world. When he was in no humour to teach, or when 
he found us in no humour to learn—and one or other happened 
very often indeed —he would pass a delightful hour telling us 
stories, in an English that was infinitely better than our own. 
He had every mental endowmeut, except, perhaps, a conscience ; 
and I have known in the middle of a diverting anecdote a heavy 
footfall to be heard in the doorway and a heavy hand on the 
handle of the door, and then, as the door opened and the head- 
master entered, our teacher, pointing to one of us, would say, 
with scarce a change of voice or look: “And now the 
imperfect!” And the boy would say with no hesitation at all: 
“Je parlais, tu parlais, il parlait.” It never entered into his 
head, nor into ours, that we were each in duty bound to a daily 
scholastic task. I need hardly tell you that, after seven years 
of such instruction, there was not one of us could have asked 
for his ticket at a French railway station, or have ordered 
dinner at a village inn. But that the fault was far more on our 
side than on his, I am quite sure. For I had at the same time 
the advantage of living among kinsfolk who, almost without 
exception, spoke fluently two or three languages, and yet my 
Own ignorance remained as complete as that of my school- 
fellows. The fact was that, though my own folk had at one 
period been much abroad, those days were so remote as to 
appear almost mythical to the schoolboy mind, and there 
* An address delivered to the Scottish Association of Teachers of 
Modern Languages, in Dundee, May 19, 1900. 
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seemed to be no prospect of their return. The »w///eu in which 
I lived was insular ; the rest of the world was foreign, and, 
therefore, either inaccessible or hostile. 

My own school-days were no sooner past than I woke to the 
shame of my linguistic ignorance, and began to make some 
slight amend. I was still a boy when I set forth on a boyish 
pilgrimage. I wandered through Holland and the Rhineland, 
to Frankfort and Wurzburg and Nuremburg, then homeward 
through the Franconian Highlands to Bamberg, and so on to 
Hof and Leipzig, Berlin and Hamburg. My whole expenditure 
in that long summer's journey—-it is a secret, but I tell it you— 
was but £13. 

Sir Charles Lyell said that there were three pieces of advice 
that he would give to the geologist. The first was “Travel”; the 
second was “Travel”; and the third was “Travel.” To every boy 
and every young man, whatever his profession and whatever his 
means, I would give the same advice. I would show him how 
false a thing it is to look on travel as the rich man’s luxurious 
privilege. True, if you carry with you abroad the prejudices of 
your own country, if you must all the while speak your own 
tongue, eat, drink, and be housed just as at home, then you 
must pay a rich man’s ransom; you had indeed much better 
stop at home. But the cheapest and most detestable forms of 
travel that the tourist agencies have devised are not so cheap 
and so simple as any man may devise for himself who can step 
ashore from his ship speaking the tongue of the country where 
he lands, and who is prepared to talk and to live among people 
of his own station at home. Observe that I am speaking of 
those who travel, not to stare at spectacles, but to mix with men, 
to associate with their fellow-workers in other lands, to talk and 
to listen, to exchange ideas, to enter, as far as their means and 
station permit, into the cosmopolitan life. 

By continuous tradition, far more than because of greater 
opportunities, persons of exalted rank acquire a knowledge of 
languages, while those of the middle classes remain illiterate. 
Their society long ago became cosmopolitan. The memoirs of 
any person of quality—of Sir Henry Holland, of Nassau Senior, 
of Maria Holroyd, show us on every page their correspondence 
with persons of note abroad, their visits to this or that palace or 
chateau, their interest in all the social and political gossip of 
half-a-dozen capitals. We smile sometimes at descriptions of 
the Grand Tour, in the days before railways, when the young 
Englishman, as a matter of fashionable duty, was sent through 
Europe in a chariot and pair, once and perhaps for all. But a 
thousand idle tourists nowadays do not see so much as such a 
man did then. For his letters of introduction were as essential 
to him as his passport or his rouleaux; he went to city after 
city to meet the people there, to gather acquaintances and 
friends, to cement old relations, and to exchange, on behalf of 
his family, an international hospitality. 

From time immemorial until our isolation in the time of the 
great wars, our scholars and poets made likewise their habitual 
Grand Tour, though seldom with the courier and the postilions. 
Chaucer and Spenser, Ray and Willoughby, John Knox and 
George Buchanan, were citizens of the cultured world, had been 
dwellers in Cosmopolis. Dr. Johnson represents a newer type 
in the world of culture ; though even in his own day Goldsmith 
reminds us of the opportunities and advantages of a Wander- 
jahr. This Wanderjahr, that nearly every German student 
enjoys, is what I most wish to advocate in this brief essay. The 
German student comes back from it with his mind broadened 
and strengthened, as his chest is broadened and,his muscles are 
hardened by his year of soldier-service. Not only the student, 
but the apprentice craftsman or mechanic, has his Wanderjahr 
also, and comes home to his town or village a wiser and 
a stronyer man. 

Sometimes one hears men say that the world is rendered so 
familiar to us by pictures and photographs, by books and 
newspapers, by imports, and by travellers’ tales, that even travel 
brings a sensation of disappointment for want of things so new 
and strange as to excite surprise. My experience is otherwise, 
for I have been often startled and astonished by simple things. 

If, sitting on the Arabian carpet, I could transport you to the 
Japanese capital, and we should stand outside the great Girls’ 
High School of Tokyo when school was “skailing,” you would 
experience no small wonderment and delight to see the hundreds 
of little maids, gayer than a flight of butterflies, with their bright 
and exquisite costumes, their musical voices, their quaint and 
very graceful attitudes, their refined and graceful courtesies. 
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And when we entered the school you would find spacious 
class-rooms, clean with a cleanliness beyond our dreams and 
beyond our emulation, furnished with apparatus for teaching 
more perfect, probably, than any of you has at his command. 

You would be not a little astonished could I take you to 
another part of this College in Dundee, and show you an ample 
chamber furnished like the drawing room of a person of wealth 
and taste, and introduce you in the midday hour of recreation 
to a great party of students, young men and women, in eager 
and friendly talk, or listening while one sitting at a grand 
piano played to the others from Beethoven or Chopin. You 
would be no more astonished, and no less, to see it here than I 
was to see it so, in a far Western college, where three years 
before bears had prowled around the unfinished buildings, and 
where still, in the surrounding campus, the marks of the 
beaver were visible on the trees. The girls in that room 
seemed to me for the most part very tall and graceful, as out 
on the Pacific Coast girls are apt to be. The boys, who mostly 
wore the grey uniform of a cadet corps, had faces more eager 
and intense than our lads at home ; I was told they were so ill 
supplied with money that their uniform was of importance to 
their economies, and that some of them had begun the day in 
the early morning by delivering newspapers from door to door. 

You would open your eyes wide with wonderment could I 
take you to the incomparable City Library of Boston, and show 
you the Hall of Children’s Books, where all may read, but 
where no “citizen under eight years of age” may borrow and 
take home. 

Wherever we see a nation in a period of rapid progress and 
development there we see among its people a longing for the 
instruction that travel brings. Young Russian and German 
men of business are scattered over England and America, 
arduously serving their time that they may pay their way, and 
all that they may carry home again every lesson that we have 
to give. Japanese students, pre-eminent in acuteness and 
industry, are numbered by scores and hundreds in the Univer- 
sities of Germany and America. Americans of every rank, 
from the millionaire to the young girl teacher of the high 
school, are the most numerous and the most intelligent of 
summer tourists on thc Continent. 

Artists, save only when art has been temporarily eclipsed in 
times of international strife, have always made their long and 
indispensable pilgrimage to Rome and Paris, the Mecca and 
Medina of European art. In our more progressive sciences, of 
chemistry, natural history, and medicine, we ourselves have 
begun to learn again that an education cannot be perfected 
at home. What is it that such students (we have not a few in 
this College) go out to seek? What is it they bring home? 
They bring home the direct lessons of new inventions and new 
ideas. We forget sometimes how few of these each single 
country contributes to the common stock. Ina great organiza- 
tion such as the Post Office, to take an elementary example, we 
gave as our share the idea of penny postage ; but almost every 
other improvement we enjoy the fruits of—the nationalized 
telegraph, the post-card, the parcel pos!. the postal order, 
uniform international postage, cheap and unitorm intercolonial 
postage, and so forth, were one and all first devised or introduced 
elsewhere. 

Further we bring home, or ought to bring home, many 
a lesson in manners and good conduct, the lessons in courtesy 
that are bred of intercourse with men. We learn to compare 
such industry and sobriety, kindliness and cheerfulness, cleanli- 
ness and household wisdom as we meet with elsewhere, here or 
there, with our own standard of these virtues ; and we may do 
so profitably, not only in cultured lands, but among people 
whom we call savages, ignorantly and with harsh uncharity. 
My own experience of remote travel is of the scantiest, but I 
know that among Kamtchatkans and Aleuts and Haidah 
Indians I have seen incomparably better manners, less poverty, 
and far less dirt than I am witness of every morning as I walk 
to college through one of the poorer quarters of Dundee. 

We bring home a spirit of emulation for the future, and a 
more modest estimate of our past performance, by seeing how 
hard men elsewhere work, how fast is the material progress of 
their cities, how rich their schools and libraries, how great their 
trade ; and, if we have travelled to any purpose at all, we coine 
home with not memories only, but with. new and permanent 
relations interwoven with our lives ; with new friendships and 
correspondence, new ideas for retlection, new motives and 


opportunities for action, new points of contact with the world. 
All these we travellers may, seeking, find; and, tinding, carry 
home. 


RÉFLEXIONS PÉDAGOGIQUES. 
Par ALFRED HAMONET. 


ST-CE une erreur de mes sens? Il me semble que, la 
plupart du temps, la nonchalance, pour ne pas dire 
l'indifférence, se révèle dans la manière et le ton avec lesquels 
maitres et élèves traitent la leçon, que les uns vont donner, que 
les autres vont recevoir. On y sent des deux cótés de la con- 
trainte plutót que de l'agrément. S'il en est ainsi des sujets 
obligatoires—mathématiques, histoire, etc.—que doit-il en étre 
des matières facultatives, entre autres des langues étrangères ? 

Ceci me rappelle qu'un jour, rencontrant un confrère de 
haute valeur, je lui dis avec une certaine déférence, car il était 
mon ainé : 

— Sans doute, vous vous rendez de ce pas accéléré à vos 
classes, plein de la lecon que vous allez leur donner ? 

— Vous vous trompez, me répondit-il ; je vais, il est vrai, à 
mes classes, mais je n'y porte que ma personne en chair et en 
os ; j'ai laissé mon intelligence et mon savoir derriére moi, à 
la maison, attendu que je n'en aurai aucunement besoin durant 
les deux heures que je dois passer en leur présence. 

— Comment cela ? 

— Comment! Le travail que j'ai à faire est si mécanique, 
jai pour éléves des étudiants si peu disposés à m'entendre, si 
mal préparés par leurs études, qu'en vérité je ne prends aucun 
goût à mon travail, et je ne vais certes pas me mettre en quatre 
pour des garcons qui ne font eux-mémes aucun effort. Donnant 
donnant, puisque d'ailleurs je n'ai à craindre aucun contróle. 
Je vous conseille donc, ajouta-t-il paternellement, de faire 
comme moi et non de vous prodiguer, ce dont personne ne 
vous saura gré, ni maintenant ni jamais ! 

Là-dessus, on se quitta. Or, je trouve que mon ami se trom- 
pait. Il prenait l'effet pour la cause. Sa fatigue, son indifférence 
plutót, ne résultait pas d'un travail effectif, elle provenait au 
contraire de son inactivité, d'un esprit inoccupé, d'un manque 
de ressort enfin, puisqu'il laissait sa pensée au loin, chose que 
ses élèves eux-mêmes sentaient fort bien ! 

Je n'ai point la prétention, ici, de faire un cours de philosophie, 
ni de donner une lecon à des confréres ; je cause simplement 
avec le lecteur, je cherche à expliquer le motif des maigres 
résultats de notre enseignement, et pourquoi le maitre est tout 
aussi désireux que ses éléves de voir la classe se terminer; 
pourquoi, l'œil sans cesse fixé sur l'horloge, on lit dans leur 
regard Je soulagement de l'un, la joie des autres à se sentir 
mutuellement délivrés. 

Il y a là une causalité morale qu'il convient de sonder. Vous 
avez beau dire, l'esprit est comme le corps; il lui faut une 
alimentation quelconque, légère et variée, par conséquent pré- 
parée avec soin, toujours assaisonnée— j'allais dire cuite à point. 
Autrement, vous n'absorbez pas la nourriture que vous avalcz, 
et A la longue vous saturez l'organe, vous fatiguez le cerveau, 
siege de la disyestion intellectuelle. Si ce sont là des lieux 
communs, la vie est-elle autre chose ? 

Voici donc, sauf meilleur avis, la maniere la plus rationnelle 
de procéder devant une classe de francais. Disons tout d'abord 
que le maitre est un homme consciencieux. Il arrive peut-ctre 
un livre sous le bras, des notes à la main, de sa propre main, 
car il a d'avance pensé à son travail, parcouru les pages de la 
lecon, cueilli en passant les fleurs de toute nature qui couvrent 
le chemin... à profusion. 

Avant de passer aux travaux du jour, il rappelle la leçon de la 
veille, les remarques qu'il a dü faire sur tel ou tel point ; puis il 
interpelle celui-ci ou celui-là de ses élèves, lui demande de 
résumer ce qui a été dit à l'occasion d'un mot, d'une date 
historique, d'un fait géographique, ctc. Le tout au moyen de 
notes que les cléves ont du prendre à la précédente leçon sur 
un carnet spécial, et cela, bien entendu, dans la langue en- 
seignée, à l'exemple du maitre qui la parle sans cesse ; sinon la 
classe, dépourvue de stiinulant, restera sans profit. 

Beaucoup d'étrangers, ne l'oublions pas, ne viennent en ce 
pays enseigner leur langue que pour apprendre celle de leurs 
élèves ; les bourses (scholarships) que délivrent nos Universites 
n'ont pas d'autre objet, et les gouvernements se rendent com- 
plices de cette supercherie, tant il est vrai que c'est là une 
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question d'exercice par l'oreille. Ecoutons ce qu2 dit Rabelais à 
cet égard: “ Nature me semble non sans cause nous avoir formé 
aureilles ouvertes, n'y apposant porte ne closture aulcune, 
comme ha fait és yeulx, langue et aultres issues du corps. La 
cause je cuide estre, affin que touts jours, toutes nuicts, continu- 
ellement puissions ouir, et par ouie perpétuellement apprendre : 
car c'est le sens sur touts aultres plus aptes és discipline." 

Que devons-nous en conclure? Que l'homme qui n'apporte 
à la leçon que son individualité, qui laisse son cœur, sa pensée 
au loin, —que cet homme manque aux premières exigences du 
professorat, je dirai méme de sa mission éducatrice, puisque, 
en se faisant l'interpréte d'un écrivain ou le critique d'un livre 
quelconque, il tire de son sujet des enseignements qui ne 
peuvent manquer de germer dans la jeune terre qu'il a pour 
fonction de fertiliser. 

J'nsiste sur ce point. Il arrive trop souvent qu'un maitre, 
parce qu'il est fatigué, ennuyé, ne veut pas, ne sait pas employer 
cet excellent mais difficile instrument de développement in- 
tellectuel, ce systéme de questions, d'interrogations — dites 
socratiques—dont le cercle s'élargit sans cesse, pourvu qu'il 
ait en lui un fonds de connaissances et qu'il soit doué d'imagi- 
nation, de cette folle du logis, comme l'appelle Erasme. 

Au lieu de cela, que fait-on? On dit aux enfants: “Vous 
allez réciter la grammaire, la règle sur la formation des mots, 
répéter des verbes, des phrases détachées, sans consistance, 
qu'ils ne sauraient comprendre, ni goûter, et qui disparaissent 
aussitôt que le souffle des lèvres lesa émises." Mais qu'importe ! 


on passe ainsi un quart d'heure, vingt minutes, et le tour est, 


joué: on a gagné son salaire —son sel suivant l'étymologie 
du mot. 
Un poete l'a dit :— 
Si vous voulez que je pleure, pleurez d'abord. 


Si nous voulons que nos éléves apportent à nos travaux de 
l'attention, du goût et cet entrain sans lequel il n'y a de succès 
en rien, ayons nous-mémes de l'entrain. L'enfant est pétri de 
feu ; il aime les maitres dont la vivacité répond à la sienne, il 
aime ceux qui savent aller au cceur de l'enfance, qui sont 
ardents et généreux comme elle. 

Cependant, la nature physique a des bornes ; quand l'attention 
de nos éléves faiblit avec leurs forces, c'est le moment de 
recourir à ces histoires, ou plutôt à ces historiettes qui font 
leurs délices, à ces digressions intéressantes, courtes et judi- 
cieuses, qui reposent agréablement l'esprit sans cesser de 
l'instruire, surtout en matiére de langues vivantes, puisque la 
parole du maitre est en jeu et que l'oreille de la classe est 
avidement tendue vers le récit de l'aanecdote, que l'étudiant 
emmagasine en quelque sorte malgré soi, à l'instar de cette 
merveilleuse invention, le phonographe. 


“JUNGE LEIDEN” OF AN ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 


T is a malicious fate which obliges poor mistresses to begin 

at the same time the study of children and the study of 

landladies: the ways of both are a snare, and full soon the 
unwary find themselves taken in the toils. 

When we come, as many of us still do, full of enthusiasm but 
void of experience, to take np the pleasant task of instructing 
the young, not the least of the charms of the new life, as we 
paint them to ourselves, is the liberty and independence of 
living in lodgings. It is in vain that our friends look at us 
‘doubtfully, sigh over our youth, talk of the loneliness of lodgings, 
the wiles of landladies, and regard us as a certain prey to rapa- 
«ity or slovenliness. There is witchery in the words “ my rooms, 
my latchkey "— 

Unius dominam sese fecisse lacerta. 
So I heeded not ; the warnings of my family failed to intimidate 
me when, having obtained a post in a girls! high school, I became 
lodger to Mrs. Shakespeare, in a tidy little street lined. with 
trees. It is true that the smell of all the herrings and haddocks 
cooked in the house since it was first inhabited still lingered 
about it, that a bottle of Scrubbs's Ammonia and a nail-brush 
were inadequate to render the bath fit for use, that Mr. Shake- 
speare's “ sabbath blacks” and his wife's silk jacket hung in my 
wardrobe ; yet I could endure much, even the family portraits 
on the walls and the magenta table-cloth. Two things only I 
was determined to insist on—well cooked food and properly 
ventilated rooms. The little success I had in the first matter, 


however, caused me indefinitely to postpone the second. When- 
ever I ventured to make any complaint about the cooking, Mrs. 
Shakespeare had a retort which effectually silenced me. With 
a look of pious wonder and in the meekest of tones, she would 
put it to me, lay it to my heart and conscience, how could it be 
tough, raw, or overdone, as the case might be, when she “ put 
it in an enamel pan”? Whatever I thought wrong was always 
proved right by virtue of that “enamel pan,” the efficacy of 
which I could not dispute. 

As regards ventilation, I suffered in silence for some weeks, 
and then, calling up all my courage and fortifying myself with 
what I could remember of the laws of health, I determined one 
Saturday morning to demand firmly and unmistakably that a 
window should be left open in my sitting-room while I was out 
during the day. I had made up my mind while dressing, and 
came down primed for the attack; but when I saw my land- 
lady I thought I would postpone it till I had eaten something. 
When she came to clear away, I felt that I had not had time to 
settle upon the best form of words in which to prefer the request. 
No sooner had the door closed upon her, however, than I real- 
ized how foolish I had been, for I should have to go through 
the ordeal of summoning her to a special interview. I took up 
the bell, but felt shy of holding it out in the passage and ringing 
it ; still less could I trust the sound of my own voice calling up 
Mrs. Shakespeare from unexplored subterranean depths. It 
was not that she was of the blustering, terrifying sort— nothing 
could have been more insinuating and obliging than her usual 
demeanour; her big, child-like eyes bore a much- put- upon 
expression, her voice was whining and apologetic— but I found 
that she always got her own way, that, though prodigal of offers 
to sacrifice herself for my comfort, she bristled with objections 
if I showed a disposition to take advantage of them. "Therefore 
I hesitated, and whilst I did so the door opened to admit Mrs. 
Shakespeare's head. 

“You won't get such a chance again—the man at the door— 
we're buying several pounds to last the week—of course you 
don't live on them entirely—if you had the sixpennyworth, say?” 

“Of what?” 

“Three halfpence a pound—you won't get them for that in 
the shops, you know — I could put them in the oven in an 
enamel pan, and I daresay they'd be soft by tea-time. Of 
course [apologetically], you understand I'd have to cut them." 

* What?” 

“ Well, if you didn’t think they'd be soft enough, I could par- 
boil them first; I don't mind the extra trouble [with a self- 
sacrificing gulp in the throat]— still if you don't fancy them, 
we can use them. I daresay my son and I can eat them up 
[with an air of pious resignation]— Mr. Shakespeare likes a big, 
heavy meal, you know, but James and I must have something 
delicate. I speculated in a few pounds thinking you'd be glad 
to have some ; but there, never mind." 

“Some what?” 

“ Pears.” 

" Oh, yes ; don't go,” and I blurted out my petition. 

Mrs. Shakespeare now brought her whole body into the room 
and looked at me as if I had taken leave of my senses. Slowly 
and solemnly she began: "You don’t mean you want the 
window open in the winter?—[Very decidedly] you'd have to 
bury me.” Then, her indignation growing, " Why, I never 
heard of any one wanting to open a window in this cold climate. 
Why, look all round, you won't see a window open anywhere. 
There'd be no living here with a window open, such a current 
through the house all day. I could never stand it, and my son 
could never stand it. We want to send him to the Baptist 
College next year ; and get on he will, I know, though a young 
lad and a reserved lad. As my husband says, the name alone 
will draw thousands, people being so apt to think of the 
comedian. [She meant the author of * Hamlet."] And the 
furniture— why it would be ruined with so much hair coming in 
upon it. And fires—I could never keep them alight. And my 
throat being so delicate. I might as well not have a house at 
all if I'm to have windows open, for I should never live. Of 
course, I’m not so foolish ; I know the bad hair goes out at the 
top and the fresh comes in at the bottom; but I can't believe 
we're meant to open windows in winter. Why, if anything was 
to happen to me, I don't know what Mr. Shakespeare would do. 
Hed have to have somebody else. And globes—you know 
there's nothing makes glass crack like damp coming in.” 

I murmured something about fresh air being essential/to my 
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health, which started her off again. “Of course, Pm willing to 
bow to any one’s knowledge; but I’ve been abroad, I've been 
in America, and my first husband was thoroughly certificated —I 
do as he taught me.” The upshot of it was that I looked for 
other rooms. 

Mrs. Shakespeare was mainly anxious that I should not leave 
her without having gained some good. She frequentlv ex- 
pounded to me her theological views in the hope of my con- 
version to “open baptism,” assuring me that, having been 
“christened by the Church, sprinkled by the Congregationalists, 
and immersed by the Baptists,” she was a guide I might safely 
follow. She had a very proper admiration for her pastor, her 
praise of whom culminated in the words: “ He's a born drama- 
tist.” She was referring to his action in the pulpit, not to plays 
published or unpublished. 

Mrs. Shakespeare was at all times eager to prove her scrupu- 
lous honesty and desire to take nothing beyond what I thought 
her strict due. This anxiety evinced itself chietly in an annoying 
habit of omitting items from the bill and leaving it to me to pay 
what I thought right, with the result that I overpaid recklessly. 
Once when I went away on Friday, telling her I should return 
on Sunday evening, I arrived to find the house bolted and 
barred, and a pencilled notice hanging on the door-handle to 
the effect that Mrs. Shakespeare was at chapel. I walked up 
and down the street for an hour, keeping furtive watch upon my 
portmanteau which I had deposited on the doorstep. As I 
expressed some annoyance at having been treated in such a 
way, Mrs. Shakespeare magnanimously ottered, when I paid 
my last bill, to deduct one shilling from the total, explaining 
penitentially that she was willing to pay for her “sin in going 
to chapel." J. M. 


DR. REICH ON NATIONALITY. 
NOTES BY AN ENTENSIONIST. 


(P$ of the most entertaining lectures delivered at the Cambridge 

Summer Meeting was undoubtedly that by Dr. Reich, on '' The 
Idea of Nationality." The aims of the lecturer were twofold: he 
wanted (a) to throw a pebble at England about the war in South Africa, 
(^) to controvert the universal belief that the Ethiopian cannot change 
his skin. And the inbenuity with which he flung his pebbles without 
mentioning the name of England or alluding to the war, and the 
persistence with which he kept on saying that such a thing as 
race does not exist, were worthy of all praise. There is no such thing 
as race. He had heard of anti-Semites, never of Semites. People are 
so mixed that no one can say to what race a nation belongs. Take the 
German Emperor. Of what race is he? Who knows? His race is 
mixed beyond all possibility of recognition. He had even a collier 
among his ancestors ; yet he calls himself a German. No, there is no 
such thing as race—only nationality : and nationality took its rise et 
the French Revolution. This was the opening after he had expressed 
his entire disagreement with Mr. Balíour, who had stated that the 
advance in scientific knowledge was the dominant note of the nineteenth 
century. Not science, but the rise of nationalities, marked the century. 
Standing by the side of the desk, Dr. Reich, a Hungarian Jew, made 
some preliminary remarks on the difficult and thorny nature of his 
subject. Then, moving to the front of his desk, he plunged into the 
matter. 

There were two ideals of government—the Hellenic, which was 
individual; the Roman, which was collective, imperial. The nations 
were to be gathered under the sway of Rome. Imperial Rome said 
this was good for them, but they said, ** No! we are we. We object 
to being absorbed, even for our good." And then they sought for a 
personality (the connexion of ideas here was not very clear), and at last 
they found one in—]Jesus ; so Christianity spread, and of imperial 
Rome what remained ?—The Romish Church. The obscure individuals, 
whom Pliny despised, triumphed, and built up that mighty edifice, the 
work of priests. 

Then bllowed some remarks about the Eastern and Western Empires 
and the Caliphate, the Magyars, Czechs, who were scarcely allowed to 
be human, with their barbarous language which they wish to retain, 
about the Irish language, and then we arrived at the central point of 
the lecture—the French Revolution and the rise of nationality there- 
from. To be sure, the Albigenses took up arms, zemp. Innocent IHI., 
to defend their nationality, and were put down by Simon de Montfort, 
called an Englishman, like so many other Englishmen who were not 
English at all. (Note how skilfully this instance is chosen to enable 
the ingenious lecturer to launch his pebble.] Still nationality took its 
rise at the French Revolution. But, curiously enough, the next people 
who asserted their nationality and said : ** We are we," were the Scotch, 
who in 1715 made a determined effort to throw otf the English yoke, 
and persisted, though England said they ought to like the yoke and 
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that they were better off under English rule. It is a new view of 
history that the Pretender was not making any claim to the English 
throne ! [Another pebble.] This was in 1715, and nationality took its. 
rise when the States General met in 1789. Then the peoples of the 
various provinces of the country we now call France coalesced and felt 
that they were Frenchmen. They, too, sought a personality, and found 
it in— Napoleon. He was the bullet fired from the rifle of the new- 
born French nationality. Then Lessing wrote, and in German, and so 
founded German literature, and Germany became a nation. The 
Belgians found out that they were Flemings, and the Belgian nation 
arose. The Hollanders then asserted their nationality. Not one word, 
be it observed, about the gallant struggle of the Dutch, first against the 
Spaniards for their religion, then against the French for their national 
independence ; not one word of England aud the Armada, of the Swiss 
and Charles the Bold. 

Truly a curious medley to place before an educated audience! The 
courage—or shall we use some other word ?—of the lecturer was even 
greater than his ingenuity. ‘‘ There is no such as thing as race," said 
this lecturer, who was quivering and palpitating with race, ‘‘ only 
nationality—that is, collective personalities," for, said Dr. Reich, ** I 
will sum up the matter in one word, and that word is— personality, 
collective personality. Nationality is a great thing—a living thing— 
we are we—and it is dangerous to touch it." On this diapason stop 
the lecturer ended. Theaudience, with humorous tolerance, applauded. 
reserving their comments. e 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

EvENT^inthe secondary education world in Australia have travelled far 
since I last wrote in this column. The Royal Commission on Technical 
Education in Victoria is vigorously overhauling existing institutions. 
Mining schools, viticultural and agricultural colleges are being closely 
inquired into, and when the time comes to issue the third progress. 
report it is likely that some grave abuses will come to light. Mr. Fink, 
Chairman of the Commission, has none of the colonial prejudices 
against English institutions which have marked some of the leading 
Australians, and has availed himself of every scrap of evidence which he 
can secure anent technical and secondary education in Great Britain, 
the Continent, and America. The proceedings of the Commission 
are closely followed by the Press, and politicians are tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to promise to reform the educational system 
of Victoria. 

More important, however, than the Royal Commission and its doings 
is the agitation which was revived in June this year for the certificating 
of secondary teachers. Since I last referred to this, evidence has 
accumulated showing that among the four hundred or so privately 
conducted secondary schools in Victoria, incompetence and sweating of 
teachers are rife. Mr. Thomas Palmer, Headmaster of Wesley College . 
in Melbourne, has taken the lead in the revived movement for con- 
trolling secondary education, and has induced the University Senate to 
take up the question. Among the many curious cases which he quoted 
in a recent speech was one which showed that a highly educated lady 
graduate of the University was offered a salary of 2s. 6d. a week fora 
teachership at Brighton. In two other cases no salary at all was 
offered, but the graduates were informed that they would receive ac- 
complishments in return for services. In one suburb, Toorak, a salary 
of 420 a year, with residential duties, was offered to a teacher. 
I understand that, elsewhere, a lady competent to teach Italian, 
Russian, and French is getting £30 a year, out of which she must 
board and lodge herself. The publication of these revelations has 
deeply stirred public opinion, although they have been but the veriest 
commonplaces to men like Dr. Leeper, of Trinity College, and pro- 
fessors of the University for some time past. The newspapers are now 
filled with articles pointing out that the only remedy for this over-com- 
petition and multiplication of unnecessary half-equipped schools is 
the compulsory registration of teachers advocated by Mr. Palmer. 
Although the Government has not yet promised formally to introduce 
the necessary legislation, I have reason to believe that reform is 
not far off. I am told that in one suburb of Melbourne, Prahran, 
not less than seventy private schools exist for the education of 
young people, whose wants would be a thousand times better met by 
some half-dozen well managed establishments. Secondary education 
in Victoria is now, as Prof. Tucker put it four years ago, ** without 
system or adequate test, and, despite some few exceptions, its average 
standard is lamentably poor." Sooner or later not only will the 
compulsory registration of teachers be an accomplished fact, but some 
sort of inspection or examination of private schools will be imposed 
throughout Victoria. 

The movement in favour of the reintroduction of Bible reading into 
the State schools of Victoria has advanced this month another stage 
towards finality. It will be remembered that when Mr. Alfred Deakin, 
M.L.A., introduced his motion into the Legislative Assembly o! 
Victoria, a little over a year ago, it was decided that a Royal Com 
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mission of representatives of religious denominations should be appointed 
to draw up a series of extracts from the Bible which should form the 
basis of a referendum of the people on the subject. The Roman 
Catholics flatly refused to join the Commission ; Jews joined at first, 
and then retired ; a Congregationalist D.D. joined the Commission, 
although hisclaim to be the representative of hisdenomination was fiercely 
contested. Nevertheless the Royal Commission has come into existence, 
and, with Archdeacon Langley, an Anglican, at its head, it is now 
engaged in compiling a book of extracts. The reports of some of the 
proceedings do not conduce to the cultivation of respect for Biblical 
teaching, and I am not sure whether they will forward the movement 
which the Protestant denominations here have at heart. The Conserva- 
tive organs lean towards the granting of the wishes of the denominations, 
and the Liberai organs sit on the fence. Public opinion is just now in 
a state of flux, and it is by no means unlikely that, if the Royal 
Commission produces a unanimous report, its book of extracts will be 
endorsed by the people at the referendum. The balance is swinging. 

The agitation for the reorganization of secondary education in Victoria 
took concrete form in July, when Prof. Tucker presided over a largely 
attended meeting of secondary school teachers. The first resolution 
was moved by Mr. T. Palmer, M.A., and stated that ‘‘the present 
condition of secondary education in Victoria is extremely unsatis‘actory, 
ard that sweating among secondary teachers prevails to a deplorable 
extent." Another that was passed ran: ‘“ That these evils are mainly 
due to the absence of any State regulation as to the competence of 
persons engaged in secondary teaching." The third, and perhaps the 
most important, resolution agreed to was ''that legislation is urgently 
demanded with a view to securing proper efficiency, and that it should 
take the form of compulsory registration of teachers and schools." In 
view of the fact that some thirty-three thousand children attend Vic- 
torian secondary schools, it was not surprising that the speakers at 
this meeting included not only a number of heads of colleges and pro- 
fessors at the University, but also several members of Parliament, 
including Mr. Fink, M.L.A., Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Technical Education, and Mr. Watt, Postmaster-General. Until the 
Federal elections are over, I doubt, however, whether the agitation 
will meet its reward. 

HOLLAND. 

Mr. Arthur Peel, of the British Legation at the Hague, in a recent 
report on the finances of Holland, gives some interesting educational 
statistics, In elementary education the budget has risen from £ 320,000 
in 1879 to £874,000 in 1900. A small fee—about 1d. a week—is still 
charged, but exemption is freely granted to indigent parents. One 
modern language is an invariable part of the curriculum. More in- 
structive to us at home is the fact that every town of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants is bound to maintain a Gymnasium, and that in all 
their secondary schools three modern languages— English, French, and 
German—are taught. Mr. Peel also calls attention to the advances 
made in all branches of technical and scientific education and the full 
provision made for those who propose to enter commercial or in- 
dustrial occupations. 

ITALY. 

We find in the Revue pedagogreue for May a graphic account of the 
‘evils that paralyze or vitiate the system of primary education in a 
great part of Italy," and of the efforts that are being made to remedy 
them. A fundamental evil is that the legal limit of school age is nine, 
which, in itself, has been the most serious obstacle in the way of the 
application of the recent regulations as to the teaching of agriculture, 
from which so much had been hoped. Another fundamental evil is 
that, though education passes for compulsory, the law for the provision 
of schools is so framed that villages of less than five hundred inhabitants 
are practically able to evade it. Of the evils which have no legal 
sanction, the most crying are the continued existence of incommodious, 
insanitary, and ill-equipped school buildings, and of wretchedly paid 
teachers, whose very pittance is often years in arrear, and whose tenure 
of office is often dependent upon the whim or the temper of some 
municipal jack-in-office. Here is the budget—copied from an Italian 
periodical—of one of these unfortunates :— On the one side: Salary, 
700 francs; on the other: Compulsory contribution to pension tund, 
28 francs ; compulsory rent, 135; clothes and washing, 160; leaving 
a bare franc a day to provide this schoolmaster, his wife, and four 
children with the necessaries of existence—and efficiency ! Another 
man, in sole charge of three schools, is paid only 500 francs ; another, 
in charge of a school with 130 pupils, thus describes his school-room :— 
‘It is about 22 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, and 8 ft. high. The furniture 
consists of eight benches, seating forty pupils, a table, a chair, 
damaged pictures of the King and of Christ, and the remains of some 
wall maps used for keeping the wind out of a few of the innumerable 
holes." All these things are said to be well known at headquarters ; 
but so great, apparently, is the power—and, in many cases, the un- 
scrupulousness—of the Local Authorities, that the Central Authority is 
comparatively powerless. If we add to this the absolute inditference 
of the public, we have some explanation of Italy's deplorable condition. 
Public and private palliatives are constantly being applied ; but it 
is felt more and more widely that nothing short of a radical reform can 
ever cure the evil. A noteworthy private educational ellort is the 


Pietro Dazzi School, in Florence—a sort of higher primary school for 
ex-scholars, established in 1867 by a few wealthy citizens. The school 
provides technical classes for girls every day, but the classes for boys- 
and men are only open on Thursdays and Sundays, the two short-hour 
days. The classes are gratuitous, and the teachers give their services ; 
but regular attendance is stiictly exacted from both teachers and pupils. 
The former are considered to have resigned if they miss five times, or 
come five times late ; whilst the latter are dismissed for three absences. 
Seeing that *he doors are finally shut ten minutes after the classes have 
begun, the conditions of attendance are sufficiently severe; yet the 
institution continues to attract a large number of students—1,840 in 
1898—many of whom come from long distances. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUPERANNUATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—The advertisement for a headmaster for Merchant: 
Taylors’ School, which lays down conditions of age in candidates. 
which would have excluded Mr. Walker from St. Paul’s and 
Dr. Joseph Wood from Harrow, has brought the subject into 
fresh prominence. I hope, therefore, you will allow me to make 
a somewhat belated reply to the remarks of “ Ponticulus." 

What I previously argued was, not that a few rare exceptions. 
had happened to occur in the sphere of Church and politics, 
but that there was no such thing as any hard and fast line of 
superannuation in either of these spheres, and that 1 could see 
no reason why it should be otherwise in education. Far from 
those three great names I mentioned, which were all cases of 
deliberate selection at an advanced age for the highest offices 
in Church and State, being rare exceptions, it may safely be 
asserted that the majority of great recent administrators, in: 
both the one and the other, have been even more efficient after 
the age of sixty than before it. 

The Army is a ridiculously unfair parallel, for obvious reasons; 
though Lord Roberts has probably more energy and governing 
power than any ten young schoolmasters have between them ; 
but, if “ Ponticulus” had happened to read an article of mine in 
the Fortnightly (January, 1899), and sundry letters in the Z7mes, 
he would have seen that] strongly objectto the present rules about 
physical qualifications and about superannuation with regard to 
Army officers. The case of the Civil Service may appear to 
present a closer parallel; but it is one of those delusive apparent 
similarities which are often found in things essentially different in 
their nature. Whether, even in the case of the Civil Service, the 
gain of more easily getting rid of senile incapacity is not more 
than balanced by the occasional loss of the volcanic force of 
genius, is a point which I need not discuss here; though I 
believe that, if we keep only constantly grasping at obvious 
advantages, and so constantly moving in the direction of a hard 
and fast uniformity, we shall leave something like a China to 
our descendants. But I protest against the profession of a 
schoolmaster being ranked as a branch of the Civil Service. 
Since the letter of *Ponticulus" appeared, the Spectator (June) 
has conclusively pointed out the dangerous tendency which 
exists in this direction. ‘The closing up of a profession,” it 
says, *may be necessary in order to secure a sufficient level of 
mediocrity among its members. But it is well to remember 
that the level gained will only be one of mediocrity. Genius 
will have no place in it, for genius is naturally impatient of 
anything that savours of trade unionism.” It aiso points out 
the sameness and want of initiative which has been the result 
in France—or rather, I should say, it accords with. Mr. Bryce 
in employing this illustration. 

But the business of the Civil servant is mainly administrative. 
He has not to work at new departures from first principles— 
that is the business of the legislator, or of a Minister of State, 
who is not dwarfed and cramped by the prospect of compulsory 
retirement. Neither is it his function to exercise a magnetic 
force on the minds and characters of others. 

The schoolmaster should rather be classed with the clergy- 
man, the statesman, and the man of letters. His is a sacred 
calling ; a cure of souls, as well as of intellects and bodies. 
He has constantly to appeal to first principles, to adapt all the 
details of daily life to the conclusions of science and common. 
sense, and in doing this he can use his school as a lever for 
moving society, where the truth is a neglected one and the 
adoption of it by an individual would be as hard.a task as brave 
old Jonas Hanway had to perform with his umbrella; The 
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schoolmaster has to watch the ever-changing circumstances and 
requirements of the times in which he lives ; to take what is 
good of the new, without losing hold of what is sound and 
permanent in the old. He has to show a firm front in resisting 
the whims and prejudices of ignorant and unreasoning in- 
dividuals, or the still more dangerous and mischievous fashions 
of epidemic opinion. And he shares with the genuine man of 
letters the duty of not only doing the best he can for the 
average mind and character, but of moulding perhaps a very few 
of his pupils, so that they may become centres of light and truth 
and inspiration to those who in turn are to come after them. 

The disciple will not indeed be as his master. He will often 
be far apart from him in methods and in doctrines, but he will 
be one with him in love of truth, in receptivity of new ideas, and 
in obdurate resistance to prejudice and fashion. 

Now why should the teacher be relentlessly cashiered when 
such powers and aims have matured, and are yearly bearing 
more fruit, any more than the statesman, the clergyman, or the 
man of letters? In all the four cases many men, I grant, do 
much worse work after sixty than before. But what I am main- 
taining is that the men who are in any sense epoch-making do 
their best work after that age, and that they are the men whom 
any of these four professions, and the society whom they in- 
fluence, can least afford to lose. 

Arnold may be quoted against me by those who ignore Thring ; 
but I do not perceive how any one can read Arnold's letters, 
and not see how his great spirit was mysteriously cut off in 
the early spring of his reforming work. Many have since said that 
they were " imitating Arnold," when thev merely stuck fast on the 
last step of his arrested progress. Ithas been said that everything 
was always an open question to Arnold to the end of his days. 

He speaks in one of his letters of the vast untouched questions 
on the physical side of life. Can we doubt that, if Arnold had 
lived, the gigantic abuse of scholarships meant for the poor, but 
perverted into making intellectual monstrosities of the sons of 
sufficiently wealthy men, would ever have sprung up, or that he 
would not have discovered the folly of choosing school officers 
solely by intellectual attainment. The premature death of 
Arnold was as great a loss to the English nation as that of 
Salisbury or Temple or Herbert Spencer would be, and so it 
. would have been had Arnold died twenty years later. 

Nor would the fixing of a hard and fast age save us from 
inefficiency. I have known several cases of admirable young 
schoolmasters hecoming utter fossils before forty. And, if such 
an age as sixty were fixed, few boards of trustees would like to 
superannuate the greatest drone before he had attained that age. 

It has been said to me by a friend that liveliness is the most 
necessary quality of a schoolmaster ; that men lose their 
liveliness by sixty. Do they? Why should they? Ifa man 
buries himself among his books, thinks it beneath his dignity, 
or not worth the time, to take more exercise than a short 
perfunctory walk; if he cultivates an artificial distance and 
solemnity with boys, whom he should treat with the geniality 
and playfulness of a good elder brother, he zw// lose his liveli- 
ness long before the appointed age. But, if he lives the life 
which by precept and example he should teach his boys to 
live—a natural, hardy, largely open-air, life ; if he imposes upon 
himself and all aspirants for subordinate posts under him the 
duty of taking hard daily exercise in absolutely all weathers 
and observing those laws of health which should be the subjects 
on which his teaching should be most minute and earnest ; and if 
his study is rather a place of fun than of terror for his boys, I 
fail to see why he should lose his liveliness, any more than the 
statesman or the Bishop does, and why those who lead a 
natural life should suffer for the “physical sins" of others. 

I write keenly on this subject, because I trust that I shall bea 
founder of a school, and, though I am already past the age of 
condemnation, I have not completed my work. But this I know— 
that, if I do succeed in founding Loretto, one of the statutes of 
the school shall be that the governing body, which will probably 
consist of three or five *old boys," shall be bound to dismiss 
any headmaster whom they consider incompetent, without any 
reference to age, and that this shall be the only power, in 
matters not financial, which they shall possess over him, and 
that he in turn shall have the same power and duty with regard 
to his colleagues. And it shall, I hope, be provided in my will 
that, if my intentions, by Royal Commission or otherwise, are 
ever violated in this particular, and Loretto shall be forced to 
fall into line with the Civil Service, it shall cease to be a school. 


It will, indeed, be time to throw up the sponge for any pioneer 
school, if the spirit of trade unionism, which already is sapping 
our commercial prosperity, shall, in order to place a definite 
time limit upon incompetence, pounce, like some cruel form of 
death, upon the still gathering experience and the still increasing 
wisdom and enthusiasm of those exceptional men who are 
the very salt of the earth, and, with a cruelty greater than that 
of death, probably condemn them to be helpless witnesses of 
the wreck of their uncompleted work by some conventional 
successor, or compromising ‘‘ Board.” 

And what is the man to do with the rest of his life, torn, with 
workhouse cruelty, from the object of his affections? For, if a 
man does not love his school, so that it is like death to part from 
it, he should have been something else than a schoolmaster. 
As I said in the letter to the Zimes out of which the present 
correspondence has arisen, if he is a clergyman, he may find, 
with sad heart, some other sphere of personal work, and, plung- 
ing into it, may wear off the bitterness of his separation. 

But, if he is a layman, what is he to do with the rest of his 
life? I never cease to be thankful that I have not to ask myself 
that question ; so that it is with no personal motive that I protest 
against a movement and a tendency which I believe to be both 
cruel to the born schoolmaster and disastrous to the highest 
interests of education. 

It is remarkable that, at the very time when there is a move- 
ment to apply to education the principles on which the Civil 
Services are managed, there should appear the protest against 
these very principles which has been so influentially signed in 
the July and August numbers of the Nineteenth Century. tts 
not only in the War Office that hard and fast rules—similar to 
those for which so many of us fellow-educationists are labouring 
—have produced their natural green fruit of red tape, or rather 
barbed wire, fixity of tenure and tolerated incapacity, ruthless 
removal of exceptional men at the height of their usefulness, 
dislike to, and repression of, individuality, and consequent dis- 
couragement of all originality of thought and action. I said 
* green fruit," for the ripe fruit isthe mandarin and China, from 
which may the Lord deliver us. The soundest business heads 
in the country are now advocating for the Civil Service the 
great principles of (1) removable despots, and (2) promotion— 
not by age, seniority, or favour, but by merit only. 

“Tt is certain,” says Mr. Henry Birchenough, “ that some 
means will have to be found to add to the present integrity, 
loyalty, capacity, and devotion of the public services the 
stimulus to initiative, to higher responsibility, and to more 
active exertion, which they do not at present possess." And 
yet it is precisely this stimulus of which “Ponticulus,” and 
those who side with him, would deprive education, by artificial 
limits upon the age, responsibility, and independence of those 
who are entrusted with the management of our schools. Let 
us be removable despots—not the noun without the adjective, 
or the adjective without the noun; but both together.—1 am, 
Yours faithfully, H. H. ALMOND. 

August, 1900. 


THE ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—A main root of evil in the officering of our Army is 
the snobbish idea that officers must be gentlemen. This is the 
one thing needful ; that a man should have great capacity, the 
power oí inspiring confidence, of executing difficult orders which 
require men rather than boys, dudes, or dandies, is not nearly 
of so much importance. The Army is thus organized for peace, 
for parade, for the ball-room—not for fighting. And this is 
just why so many lives of officers and men have been flung 
away in South Africa. Boys and gentlemen of indifferen: 
capacity cannot practise the great military maxim that not a 
life must be lost uselessly. 1 am reminded of that excellent 
anecdote of Marshal Saxe, who was, by the way, a bastard, and 
fond of eating raw onions, and would probably not have been 
admitted amongst our gentlemanly officers. A lieutenant-gen- 
eral proposed an attack and added : ** You risk at most the loss 
of a dozen men.” “I could atíord them if they were lieutenant 
generals," said the Marshal, and turned his back. 

May I point out a precise analogy between our ancient 
Universities, prior to the University Commissions of 1850-52. 
and our method of officering the Army? 


The Universities, 
whose colleges were originally so largely endowed for the sons 
of the poor, had gradually adopted this blighting idea, that they 
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existed only for gentlemen. It is an old saying that the curse 
of exclusiveness is barrenness, and this was the curse that had 
fastened itself on Oxford and Cambridge, when the Commission 
pointed out the road of reform anc of justice, a road that has 
been followed, though perhaps with less enthusiasm than one 
would like. I well remember the present able Bishop of Bristol, 
speaking of the University Extension movement, say, in Cam- 
bridge itself: “We must cast the net as wide as possible, for 
talent we must have, wherever it appears.” 

Now the path of Army reform is the very same as the Univer- 
sities have had to take. Ability to command men, to inspire 
confidence in danger, to execute difficult orders—this we must 
have for the Army. The private soldier must rise to the highest 
post the Army can offer, if he is the man who possesses this 
rare talent. There wanders into my mind—I know not where it 
comes from—that story of soldiers attacking a difficult height 
under a youthful incapable. He was in the front. “ Get out of 
that, boy ; this is a job for men,” said one of those under him, 
and he brushed the lieutenant aside, springing in front of him. 

I have lived in India and taken stock of a good few of our 
youthful officers. I recollect a very young man showing me an 
elementary handbook of military law, and commenting on its 
appalling difficulty. I assented, with the mental reservation 
“for you.” I do not lay claim to more than average ability, but 
am sure I could have mastered that simple book in a day. Of 
course one must feel that itis not always pleasant for gentlemen 
to associate with their social inferiors. Bad manners at table, 
and a common style of speech—these must jar in times of 
peace. But then, although an army exists not for war at all, 
but for peace, it must take cognizance of its possible failure to 
maintain peace. I cannot think that men will attach greater 
importance to the manners of the democracy than do women. 
An educational institution is known to me whose chief clientèle 
is made up of ladies. County Councils founded scholarships to 
recruit the ranks of the institution, and these scholarships were 
gained by Board-school girls. There was only one common 
room, one lecture hall, and one dining room for the institution, 
and the ladies were a good deal scandalized as they looked and 
listened. They met to consider their sad case, and to debate 
whether they should ask the management to duplicate the 
common rooms. They debated the question fully, and ultimately 
decided that such a policy was very undesirable and that they 
must try to level up the young holders of scholarships. I hope 
that our Army officers will show as generous a spirit as these 
ladies ; it 1s their duty.—Yours &c., i 

May 19, 1900. 


A BURNING QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Under the above heading a letter appeared in your 
journal for June, in which the writer inquires how secondary- 
school mistresses over forty-five years of age may be able to 
support themselves. She asks: “Has a satisfactory answer 
yet been found?" As she does not attempt to give any reply, 
will you kindly allow me to point out /Zree great advantages 
which elementary-school teaching has for those who are obliged 
to support themselves ? —(1) Dearth of elementary-school mis- 
tresses; (2) security of tenure; (3) Government pension. 
These three points cover the whole life of a teacher. 

(1) The dearth of mistresses is at present most serious. The 
supply being so limited, a good mistress can pick and choose 
where she will go. Naturally, it is most important that she 
should be very careful in what school she commences her 
career. The higher-grade and pupil-teacher schools offer a 
splendid opening for those who have taken a degree. In these 
schools the Government Certificate is not always necessary—at 
all events at the time of appointment—and the salaries for 
assistant-mistresses vary from £100 to £165 under the London 
School Board. 

(2) Security of tenure (as it is called) is practically assured in 
all good voluntary schools and under large School Boards. A 
mistress is never dismissed on account of being over forty-five 
years of age. From time to time cases of dismissal are men- 
tioned in the papers, but such cases are exceptional, and there 
are very few committees of managers who would think of 
cancelling a teacher's appointment, except for misconduct or 
the failure of health. 

(3) Government pension is a real advantage for a mistress, 
either on account of a breakdown of health, or to look forward 


to at the end of her career. At present the pension is small ; 
but the principle has been adopted by the Government, and it is. 
likely to be improved. 

There is a word of warning necessary. Elementary-school 
teaching must not be looked upon as a profession to fall back 
upon by a mistress who has not been a success in a secondary 
school. Educated women, who are earnest, enthusiastic, and 
will take the trouble to master the details and difficulties of this 
branch of the profession, are sure to get on if they have any 
natural liking for the work. The earlier it is taken up, the 
easier will a teacher find it is to adapt herself to her new 
surroundings.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

J. BAYFIELD CLARK. 

St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Camberwell, S.E., 

July 12, 1900. 
OFFICIAL REFORM OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I do not think that your next number should be issued 
without informing your subscribers and the public at large what 
an important and quite unexpected move has been made in 
France with regard to French orthography and various rules in 
the grammar. 

La grammaire qui sait régenter jusqu'aux rois 
Et les fait, la main haute, obéir a ses lois. 

I am not in a position yet to give you the long list of 
reforms which have been officially adopted by the Ministre de 
Instruction Publique on the recommendation of competent 
scholars, such as Messieurs Gaston Paris, Gréard, Paul 
Meyer, A. Croiset, &c. At any rate, I may here mention a few 
of the important cases in which students, professors, and 
examiners will be at liberty either to continue the ancient ways 
or to follow the new paths recommended by the above-named 
gentlemen and adopted by the Conseil Supérieur de l'Instruction 
Publique. 

For instance, ving? and cen? will take an s when multiplied, 
whether they are or are not followed by another number : “ deux 
cents quatre vingts dix." The adjectives nu, demt, feu are to 
be treated like any other adjectives: “une demie heure, des 
nus pieds." Such words as amour, orgue, pâques, orge, &c., 
may be considered as being of the masculine gender in both 
the plural and the singular. One will be free to write “du bon 
pain,” * des bons amis,” “de la bonne bière,” or “de bon pain,” 
“de bons amis,” “de bonne bière.” Certain verbs like craindre 
empécher, and conjunctions like de peur gue, à moins que, which 
required the negative me in the subordinated proposition, may 
be used with or without the said negative we. With regard to 
the past participle, there also important changes have been 
effected in cases when accompanied by the auxiliary verb avoir. 
Thus: “ Les hommes que j'ai vu or vus.” 

In fact, this is a sort of revolution within our language—a 
pacific revolution, 1 hope, where the only liquid spilt shall be 
ink, and not blood. “Il n'y a que le premier pas qui coûte” ; 
and, no doubt, this revolution will be followed by others, to thc 
great advantage of English students. If irregular verbs and 
the gender of common nouns could be simplified in some 
manner, it would be conferring another boon on pupils and 
masters as well; but in this case reforms could not be made 
without interfering with the origin and descent of the language. 
—TI am, Sir, yours truly, ALF. HAMONET. 

Auvust 17, 1900 


(We hope next month to treat fully this grammatical cataclysm. — Ep. ] 


EXAMINATIONS IN TEACHING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—AÀs you have given to one examiner the honour of a paragraph 
in your *'Occasional Notes," perhaps you will allow another the 
hospitality of a perhaps humbler place in your columns. It is very 
indiscreet to bring augurs' gear into public; but, if one augur is per. 
mitted to discover his stock-in-trade in so public and distinguished a 
place, another augur may without indecency disclaim any connexion 
with such a person. I disown him. 

I also am an examiner, and my tale is considerably larger than your 
first correspondent's. I also know something of schools; and I have 
tried to teach. 

My mature conviction on the subject of ‘‘lessons” (of any kind of 
teaching, indeed) is that the very plague and corruption of the modern 
attempts at ** method" is this beating about the bush before letting your 
pupils know what the business in hand really is. If a teacher will boldly 
say: '' We are going this morning to talk about eclipses," I rejoice—if 
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** eclipses" is, indeed, the subject of his morning’s work. Of course, he 
next asks: ** Who knows anything about eclipses?" and thus gets 
‘familiar with the ground that he is to work on and the common stock 
of knowledge in the class. Does my friend require his poor victim to 
cudgel his brains for a roundabout and remotely connected “‘ intro- 
duction"? Shall we begin by asking what discomforts the Egyptians 
sutfered when they had the Israelites among them, or what happens 
when an opaque body gets in front of a luminous body? This 
trick of beating about the bush has already loaded the teaching in 
primary schools with perfectly unnecessary machinery, and it appears 
as if our hierophants want the same thing to be done in our secondary 
schools. Heaven forbid! ‘* Begin, murderer [I say with Hamlet], 
leave thy damnable faces, and begin.” 

But I hope that, anyhow, your *' Examiner,” in dealing with his recent 
‘candidates, did not count this absence of machinery as a very serious 
matter. We are labelling these people for life, and it is hard to believe 
‘that a bit of procedure is so fatal an element in their fortunes. 

It seems to me absolutely essential that every possible precaution 
should be taken by us to guard against this qualifying lesson being 
made the principal weight in our scales. What can we tell of the 
whole capabilities of a candidate in half an hour, in an hour, in a day, 
in a month? Surely our business is to ccnsult in detail with the train- 
ing staff, to inquire frankly for all possible records of work done by the 
candidate and opinions about him formed by his trainers, and to work 
away until we either agree with, or, on good and sufficient grounds, 
dissent from, the assessments made by those who have had him under 
long observation. We must examine notes of lessons, records of lessons 
heard, and general appreciations; and we must hear the candidate 
again until we get some sort of justifiable assurance. Nothing would 
otherwise induce me to express an opinion on a teacher—a feacher, of 
all people in the world—on a single ‘‘lesson.” But beating about 
the bush is the most useless trick of ** method" invented to waste time. 
When I myself teach, I am not ashamed to tell my pupils, if I can 
make it plain, what particular piece of work we are to be engaged 
upon ; I feel that they cannot too soon be too clear on the point. If 
my class can tell me all about it, so much the better; we proceed :— 


** Let us get on to that affair 
About Lieutenant-Colonel Hare.” 


I should, indeed, say that the good effects of training are often nearly 
nullined by this particular misunderstanding of the Herbartians’ 
** preparation ” stage. Dao let us keep it out of our secondary schools. 
** Preparation ” is not obfuscation. 

And, above all things, let us not bring ourselves (teachers of 
teachers) into contempt by assessing on such trivialities as points of 
procedure on which, it is clear, doctors disagree. As I have assessed 
the merits of a good many teachers in my time (and of these about 
three hundred are secondary teachers), I may be permitted to join the 
other doctors. I demand particularly (1) that the family physician 
should not be excluded from consultation when the specialist is diagnos- 
ing the former's patient ; and (2) that tricks of procedure should count 
for the little that they are worth ; and (3) that when you address your- 
self to the task of teaching a perfectly definite point you should begin 
by stating your point. You can ‘‘lead up to it” when it is not 
definite. —l am, Sir, your obedient servant, CODLIN (NOT SHORT). 


(Our ** Examiner" replies: ‘I agree with every word, and am sure 
that, if * Codlin and Short’ had run the show together, there would 
have been no difference in the results. Whether a candidate begins a 
lesson: * We are going to talk about eclipses; who knows anything 
about eclipses?’ or, * Has any one seen an eclipse? What did he 
see ?' matters not a stiver. My complaint was that * Codlin's? 
question did not follow. For instance, in a lesson on Euclid I. v., the 
candidate never discovered, till I asked, that the class had lately done 
the proposition." —Eb.] 


SCRIPTURE IN THE OXFORD LOCALS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In the Oxford Local Examinations this summer the 
second part of Isaiah was, as no doubt you are aware, one of the sub- 
jects named. Among the ‘‘ Books on the Subjects approved by the 
Delegates” stands Isaiah xl.-lxvi. (Cambridge Bible). The volume 
was published after the Bishop of Worcester resigned the general 
editorship of the series, and the introduction and notes are by the 
Rev. J. Skinner, D.D., who betrays no fear of overthrowing the faith 
of the young examinees by departing from traditional interpretations. 
Me speaks, tor example (page 162), of the ** one statutory fact known 
to the Law—that of the great Day of Atonement . . . which may not have 
been instituted at this time "—and treats from a lofty standpoint St. 
Paul's ignorant commentaries (see page 210). Dr. Skinner speaks, 
indeed, of leaving the reader to form his own judgment on the question 
of the date and authorship of the prophecy; but no one can use the book 
at all without finding out that not only is it his own opinion that these 
chapters are a series of prophecies uttered by different prophets at 
various dates beginning from the time when Cyrus was preparing for 
his expedition against Babylon, but also that the commentary is entirely 
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based upon this view. See, for instance, the chronologicat table, 
extending to Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem, 432 B.c. 

This being so, and the book being approved by the Oxford Delegates, 
what is the meaning of the question in the examination paper, ‘* What 
is the prophet’s attitude towards Assyria ?" The Assyrian is alluded to 
once, I think, in these chapters as an oppressor of Israel in days gone 
by ; but how could a prophet assume an attitude of any kind towardsa 
kingdom which had long ceased to exist? What was the answer the 
candidates were expected to give? 

While on the subject of the Oxford Scripture Examination, I may 
perhaps be allowed to remark that the examiners appear to be re- 
gretting their promise that ‘‘ credit will be given for a knowledge of the 
Revised Version," and are now endeavouring to encourage the study of 
the Authorized. —I remain Sir, yours faithfully, 

Beccles. E. L. SEELEY. 


(We have often pointed out objections to approved lists of text-books 
for the Local Examination, and our correspondent adds a new one 
The orthodoxy or heterodoxy of Dr. Skinner's commentary is im- 
material to the question. — ED.] 


* HAMLET" AS A SET BOOK. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I venture to utter a protest in the pages of your widely 
read paper against the selection of ** Hamlet” as a set book for the 
Higher Certificate Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board. I cannot grasp how such a play can be profitably studied by 
young people of between sixteen and eighteen years of age. The in 
terest of the drama is almost entirely psychological, and can our pupils 
be expected to understand the psychology of such a very complex human 
being as Hamlet? The problems presented to us are some of the pro- 
foundest that life offers, and many of us, aíter years of experience and 
thought, have been able to find no satisfactory solution. It is true that 
most of Shakespeare's tragedies contain ideas and problems far beyond 


: the grasp of the immature mind, but in nearly all cases the sory otters 


a delightful subject of study, and the characters are noble and lofty. 
But in ** Hamlet" the story as story is an ugly one, and it is difficult 
to see how any single character in that play except Horatio's can call 
forth noble enthusiasm or admiration in the mind of the schoolboy or 
schoolgirl. So what good do our pupils get from a term's study of the 
play? Indeed, I would go even further than this, and say that the 
study of ** Hamlet” might really have an injurious effect on thought 
boys or girls by directing their attention to matters which had much 
better be left on one side till they have arrived at years of discretion. 
Is it too late to suggest that an alternative play might be given. 
Why not continue to ring the changes with ‘Henry V.," ** Julius 
Cæsar,” ** King Lear," ** Richard II.," if it is desirable that a tragedy 
should be studied ?—I beg to remain, faithfully yours, 
TEACHER OF LITERATURE. 


CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


[Jesus for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.| 


4, 5, 6.—College of Preceptors. Professional Preliminary Exam. 

1 5. — College of Preceptors. Council Meeting. 

18.—London University. Last day for obtaining Form of Entry for 
B.A. Exam. Last day for obtaining Form of Entry for B.Sc. 
Pass (or Honours in Mathematics only). Apply for Form of 
Entry for D.Lit. Exam. 

20.—College of Preceptors. Lectures to Teachers. 
begins. 

21.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the October issue of the Journal of Education. 

24.— London University. Last day for obtaining Form of Entry fer 
October M.B. Exam. Apply for Form of Entry for M.D. in 
State Medicine. 

25 (noon).—Latest time or receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the October issue of the /ourne/ 
of Education. 

25.— University College, London. Last day for notice to compete for 
Medical Entrance Scholarships. 

26, 27.— University College, London, at 10 a m. 
Medical Entrance Scholarships. 
28.—University College, London, at 10 a.m. Examination for the 
West Scholarship in English History, Language, and 

Literature. 


September 28 to December 15 (Friday evenings and Saturday morn- 
ings)  Froebel Society Classes at St. Martin's Schools, 
Charing Cross. 

[January 9-12, 1901. General Conference of the Teachers’ Guild at 
Brighton.] 


Second cour:e 


Examinations fot 


n 
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WINTER SESSION OR MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS. 


Royal Holloway College, October 5. 

Bedford College for Women, October 4. 

University College School, September 17. 

Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
October I. ; 

University College, Liverpool, October 4. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds, October 2. 

Owens College, Manchester, October 4. 

London School of Tropical Medicine, October 1. 

London Hospital Medical College, October 1. 

St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, October 2. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, October 1. 

Royal Naval School, Eltham, September 18. 

Guy's Hospital Medical School, ctobér I. 

Middlesex Hospital Medical School, October 1. 

Birkbeck Institution, October 1. 

University of Birmingham, October 2. 

Heriot- Watt College, Edinburgh, October 2. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, Sept. 25. 

University College, Bristol, October 2. 

Glasgow University (Engineering Science Courses, &c.), 
October 18. 

Durham College of Science (Newcastle-on- Tyne), October 2. 

University College of South Wales, Cardiff, October 8. 


The October issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Saturday, September 29. 


HOLIDAY COURSES, &c. 


LgirziG.—(August 1 to middle of September.) Manual Instruction. 
Also courses on Gardening and Fruit Growing. Apply to Dr. 
A. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, Leipzig. 

NEUCHATEL.—August 13-September 8. French. Apply to Monsieur 
P. Dessoulavy, Académie de Neuchatel. 

-OxFORD.—August and September. English Language and Litera- 
ture for Foreign Women Students. At St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. 
Apply, Mrs. Burch, 11 Beechcroft Road, Oxford. 

PARIS, — Christmas (1900) and Easter (1901) Holidays. French. 
Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., University College School, 
London, W.C. 

PARIS. — International Congresses : September 10-13. Popular Edu- 
cation. —September 14-16. Agricultural Instruction. —Apply to 
Secretaries, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
embers of the Teachers Guild ; but the ** Journal" is in no other sense 
che organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


EDUCATIONAL HAND-WORK COURSE. 


The arrangements for the short Course in Educational Hand-work 
organized by the Council of the Guild are as follows :— 

Thursday, October 25, 8 p.m.—Introductory Lecture, by T. G. 
Rooper, Esq., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, on ** The Theory 
of Educational Hand-work." (This lecture will be open to all members 
of the Guild, free.) 

Thursday, November 1, 8 p. m. —Lecture, by J. C. Hudson, Esq., 
Superintendent of Educational Hand-work to the School Board for 
Hornsey. Subject: *' My Practical Experiences of Educational Hand- 
work.” 

Thursday, November 8, 8 p.m.—Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on ** Clay- Modelling.” 

Thursday, November 15, 8 p.m.—Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on ‘‘ Cardboard- work." 

Thursday, November 22, 8 p. m.— Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on ** Wood-work." 

The lectures will be given at the Offices of the Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, W.C. Fee for the whole Course, 5s. Latest day for entering 
names, October 10. The Course will not be held unless at least 
twenty-five entries are received. 

As stated in the Journal of Education for August (Teachers! Guild 
Report), the object of the Course is ** to demonstrate to parents and to 
those responsible for the curriculum in secondary schools (as well as 
to the teachers themselves] the importance of the training of hand 
and eye as an essential part of education." 

It is hoped that there will be sufficient entries to enable the Course 
to be held, as great pains have been taken to secure the best exponents 
and the best treatment of the subject, which is one that needs much 
careful consideration in its connexion with secondary education. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON, JANUARY 0-12, I9OI. 


The list of subjects for discussion at the Confereace was published in 
the Teachers’ Guild Report in the /our»a/ for August. Members who 
intend to be present, and desire private hospitality, should send in their 
names early, as such hospitality will be limited and will be given to the 
earlier applicants. The Conference will meet in the Pavilion Buildings, 
and at least one of the evening meetings will be held at Brighton 
College. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

THE old Senate has held its last meeting. What degree of success 
will attend the deliberations of the new one, seeing that it will consist 
of the enormous and unwieldy number of fifty-six, it is hard to foresee. 
When an executive body is never composed of the same members at two 
consecutive meetings, as has been the case even in the past, the difti- 
culties in the way of carrying out the practical working of a great 
institution are no less than that of forming and adhering to a distinct and 
consistent policy. This has been painfully evident in the variation or 
the standard from one examination to another, as well as in the feeble 
** fiddling " with the syllabuses. Let us hope that we shall now have 
efficient moderators appointed. 

The report of the Examiners on the terrible plough in January at 
Matriculation is not illuminating or convincing. Most put it down to 
the fact that a ** poor lot" came up in January ; others think the papers 
and requirements in subjects other than their own were faulty. Im- 
partial observers explain the fact that only 37 per cent. passed by the 
following considerations :—(1) Many examiners make the papers as 
** good " as they can in their respective subjects, forgetting that, though 
three examiners may set a paper, one poor wretch has to answer all 
their masterpieces in the way of questions. (2) Examiners, especially 
in science, w// go outside the syllabus. (3) Too lengthy papers are set 
in some subjects (e.g., Greek at June examination and Inter. Arts), and 
very unfair ones in others (e.¢., History, June.) Courageous moderators 
should rectify these faults. 

At the Tune Matriculation there were nearly three thousand entries. 
The pass list contained 1,351 names— 22 in llonours, 903 in the First, 
and 426 in the Second Division, giving probably a pass of about 
48 per cent. as against 37 in January and 40 in June, 1809. 

At M.A. nine passed in Classics, two in French, one in German, 
four in English, six in Mental and Moral Science, and none in 
Mathematics, History, or Economy and Logic. 

It is noteworthy that since the coming into force of the new regula- 
lations the style of the M. A. papers in Classics has been made harder. 
Thus an essay in Latin has been demanded ; also original examples of 
metres, and we note nearly a whole page for translation from an out-of- 
the-way author such as Apuleius : the papers are very long, full notes 
being always demanded with translation. 

At the recent Intermediate Arts Examination the Greek paper was too 
long and in part unfair ; an unseen from Homer, too, was set (for the 
first time at the Inter. Arts or B. A.). The Latin and Mathematics were 
very fair. At Inter. Science the Chemistry was very difficult ; while the 
standard of the Mechanics ranged from that of Matriculation to that of 
the B.Sc. These vagaries ought not to be possible. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

The new regulations for the West Scholarship come into force this 
September. The examination will be held on September 28. The 
following entrance scholarship and exhibitions to the Faculty of 
Medicine will be awarded on the results of examinations held on 
September 26 and 27 :—The Bucknell Scholarship of £30 a year for 
four years : two exhibitions of 55 guineas each; two exhibitions of 76 
guineas each. The introductory lecture in the Faculty of Medicine 
will be delivered by Prof. Vivian Poore on October 1 at 4 p.m. The 
introductory lecture in the Faculties of Arts and Science will be 
delivered by Prof. Oliver on October 2 at 3 p.m. The Principal or 
Secretary may be seen daily during September between 11 and 1 o'clock. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, FOR WOMEN. 

The following students have passed in the recent Intermediate 
Examinations of the University of London. Intermediate Arts:— 
Honours: English, Third Class, E. G. Davies, E. H. Jones, M. I. 
Miller ; Pass: First Division, A. Bacon; Second Division, J. Allen, 
M. G. Fisher, M. Hird, M. D. Jones, D. Low, M. Martin, G. S. 
Nicholas, M. Strachan, E. Street, W. M. Taylor; Logic only, A. 
Somers. Intermediate Science :— Honours : Zoology, Second Class, Z. 
Scruby; Pass: First Division, E. Canter, McH. D. Skinner, J. Slater, 
L. M. Warwick, J. S. Young ; Second Division, E. Cyriax, N. Helm; 
exempted from examination 1n the Preliminary Scientific Examination 
in Chemistry and Physics, C. E. L. Maseke. Preliminary Scientific :— 
Second Division, V. Turkhud, S. C. E. Sommer ; also First Division, 
R. Western, of Bedford and Westfield Colleges. The Michaelmas 
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term begins Thursday, October 4. Students attend to enter their 
names, &c., Wednesday afternoon, October 3. 


MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

This college has obtained a gold medal for exhibits in the Paris 
Exhibition. Of the fourteen students who entered for the practical 
part of the Cambridge Teachers Examination, none failed; four 
obtained a first class, nine a second class. Of the twelve who entered 
for the theoretical part, three obtained a first class, six a second class, 
and one a third class. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


The Council have recently made the following awards :—A Council 
Scholarship of £30 to Miss W. Boyd, M.A. of Glasgow University 
with Honours in English ; a Council Scholarship of £20 to Miss C. E. 
Browne, B.Sc. of the University of Wales, of University College ; the 
Gilchrist Scholarship of £25 to Miss N. Howlin, B.A. of the Royal 
University of Ireland with Honours in Modern Literature, of Alexandra 
College, Dublin ; the Old Students’ Gild Scholarship of £20 to Miss 
A. F. Marks, B.A. of London University, of Mason College, Bir- 
mingham. 


OXFORD. 

In our June number we drew the attention of our readers to an 
interesting educational experiment to be tried this year in one of the 
women's halls in Oxford ; to-day we have great pleasure in recording 
the success of the attempt. It will be remembered that Mrs. G. J. 
Burch proposed to open St. Hugh’s Hall as a vacation school for 
women during July, August, and September. Now that the course is 
two-thirds over it is possible to note some of the salient points of the 
experiment. The nationalities of the students are very varied, Scandi- 
navians and Germans preponderating. Many of them are teachers or 
writers. It has been interesting to observe the keenness with which 
the foreigners have taken up the details that go to form the life of an 
Oxford woman student. The outdoor life seems specially to attract 
them. The younger ones have waxed enthusiastic over athletics. Despite 
the heat, they have bicycled, played tennis, learnt to play rounders, 
bathed, and, above all, sculled ; in fact, during the sultry weather, a 
large part of the day was spent in or on the Cherwell. Indoors, they 
have learnt English almost unconsciously as they told fortunes, acted 


- dances, and threw their whole energy into debates. 


charades or scenes from Jane Austen, arranged informal fancy-dress 
In these last the 
students have particularly Meu edis themselves. Their sense of 
fun struggling through their broken English made even the ‘‘ private 
business" amusing; while their earnestness and their freedom from 
self-consciousness raised their speeches to a high level of excellence, in 
spite of the dithculties of a foreign language. 

Turning to the more serious side of the course, the students have 
worked, without the stimulus of an examination, as enthusiastically as 
they have played. The lecture list includes such well known names as 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on ‘‘ Mrs. Browning" ; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on 
** Victorian Poetry `; Mr. Ernest de Selincourt on ‘‘ De Quincey, 
Wordsworth, and Jane Austen”; Miss Ph. Sheavyn on ‘Shelley, 
Byron, Carlyle, Lamb, and Macaulay”; Mrs. Joseph Wright and Miss 
Wardale on ** The History of the English Language" ; Mr. G. J. 
Burch, F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Physiology of Speech”; and Miss Rogers, 
Miss Maitland, Miss A. J. Cooper, and Miss J. W. Kircaldy, on 
different points connected with the movement for the higher education 
of women. English political and social institutions are being dealt 
with by Mrs. Henry Dutf and Miss Adams, who is acting as Vice- 
Principal to the school, and instruction is also given in English com- 
position (especially the conventionalities of letter-writing) and pro- 
nunciation. 

The work is, as far as possible, confined to the morning, the foreign 
students being quite ready to fall into the Oxford habit of playing in 
the afternoon. This arrangement enables them to accept the kindly 
hospitality offered by Oxford residents, and affords them pleasant 
glimpses of English home-life. 

The Hall was completely filled for July, but there are still a few 
vacancies for September. Applications for admission during that 
month should be addressed to Mrs. G. J. Burch, St. Hugh’s Hall, 
17 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


IRELAND. 

The Act enabling the Intermediate Board to carry out the re- 
commendations of the Report of the Intermediate Education Commission 
passed through Parliament in the last days of the Session, with some 
important alterations. The Commissioners are not given complete 
freedom in their use of the funds. They are only allowed to expend 
them for the purposes definitely named in the Report, which, however, 
cover a very wide field. The Act also empowers them to give super- 
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The following Books published by Relfe Brothers, Ltd., will be found specially adapted for Pupils 
preparing for the above Examinations. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
SCRIPTURH MANUALS. ‘*8t. Matthew. 
Acts of the Apostles. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By G. Carrer, M.A. Crown 3vo, 
15. 6d. each. 
* Also contains Notes and Comments on the Revised Version. 

+PUBLIC BXAMINATION SORIPTURE MANUALS. By A. 

Ricues, F. R.G.S. St. Matthew and Act8 of the Apostles. 15.6d. each. 
t THE CHURCH CATECHISM. By A. RicuEs, F.R.G.S. 94. 


t Specially prepared for Teachers' use, or private instruction. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 


PRELIMINARY STUDENTS. 

A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. C. WRIGHT. 
Specially for Third Class College of Preceptors and Oxford and Cambridge 
Preliminary. Cloth back, price 6d. 

SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arrnur Woop, A more 
complete book, and containing Questions set at various Public Examinations. 
Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


GUTTERIDGH'S CHART OF ENGLISH HISTORY. No. 38. 
1485-1608 


. 6d. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR STUDENTS. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. From B.O. 56 to A.D. 
1 


Containing Genealogical Tables, Short Biographical Sketches, and 
Eleventh Edition. 


Index. Compiled and arranged by GEonGE Carter, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 1689-1897. By G. Carrer, M.A., Author 
of ‘Outlines of English History," &c. Crown £vo, cloth, 2». 

This Book has been prepared as a reading History for use with the '' Outlines," by 
the same Author, and will be found to be all that is necessary for any Examination. 
The system of dividing the Reins into sections can be strongly recommended, and 
the series of well-written biographies at the end should prove of the greatest advan- 
tage to the student. f . . . 

* This book should prove very useful for those desirous of studying this particular 
period of history."— The State Correspondent. f 

‘t The classification of important events for reference is excellent, and the biograph- 
ical sketches will be found most useful. The student will find it invaluable as a 
summary." —JSecondary Education. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


. RELFE BROTHERS’ CHARTERHOUSH ATLAS. Thirty-eight 


Maps (Coloured). Containing Railway Map of the British Isles; Maps of the 
Environs of London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. ; large Scale Map of Pales- 
tine, and a good clear Map of South Africa. Folio size, cloth, 1s. 

RELFE BROTHERS ALDERSGATE ATLAS. Containing 
Seventy-two to coloured Maps (Political, Physical, and Classical, Commervial 
Chart, showing the Steamer Routes, &c.) With Index. Second Edition. 
Thoroughly up to date. Cloth, price 3s. 

CA marvel of accuracy and completeness." — Journal of Education, 
“The book is wonderfully cheap."—adscational Times. 

RBELFE BROTHERS' SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
By G. CaRTER, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Outlines of History," &c. The main 
features of this book are the clear and not overcrowded Maps on one side, and 
the Geography necessary to learn facing the Map. The Book will be found a 
complete Geography and Atlas, and is highly recommended for pupils preparing 
for the Local Examinations. Crown 4to. 32 Maps (some coloured). Fiíth 
Edition. Just published. 2s. 6d. 

BRITISH POSSBSSIONS AND COLONIBS. By W. B. Irvine. 
4t0, rs. 

“A very handy combined Atlas-Geography. 
lower and middle forms." — Educational Review. 

“The arrangement is calculated to impress upon the eye the principal facts."— 
Secondary Education. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. Containing copious and varied original Exercises and 
Miscellaneous Examples. By Dr. Knicut, Author of “Algebraic Factors. 
Cloth, 6d. 

RLEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR CLASS USB. By R. P. Scott 


Cheap, good, and mest suitable for 


M.A., LL.D., and J. MoNTGoMERv. Cloth, 1s. ; or, with Answers, 1s. 3d. 
RELFHE BROTHERS' BASY INTERMEDIATE TESTS IN 
ARITHMBTIC. Suitable for Third Class College of Preceptors and the 


Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary. Price 4d. ; Answers, 6d. 

BOWICE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMBTIO. Part I. (to Compound 
Proportion). Part II. (Percentages, Stocks, Square and Cube Root, &c.) 
Part II. also contains Papers set at various Local Examinations, gd. each. 
Answers, 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY NATURAL SCIENCE. 


PAUL BERT'S SOIENTIFIO KNOWLEDGE. Cloth. 3s. 
Natural Science. Containing nearly ooo Illustration. 


1. ÁNIMALS. 2. PLANTS. 3. STONES AND SoiLs. 4. PHysics. 


This book has been written for the purpose of giving Elementary Instruction in Physics and 
[t is divided into Seven Parts, viz. :-— 
5. CHEMIS I RY. 


6. ANIMAL PHv-10LOGY. 7. VEGETABLE PHuvsioLocv. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., Educational Publishers, 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exams., 
London University, and College of Preceptors Exams. 


LATIN. 
oe : '8 PODENIACY Latin-English Dictionary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 
"LM.A. 3s. Od. 
English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionaries. By Prof. C. D. Yonge. Each 
sold i 5 6d. ; or, complete, 7s. 6d. 
Macmillan’s La urse. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A., 
First Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. 
Maomillan's Shorter Latin Course. Being an Abridgment of Macmillan's Latin 
Course. First Part, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. Second Part, 2s.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 
Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book. Translated by H. W. Aupgn, M.A., 4s. 6d. 
HITS oe War. By Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
-A. 4s. 6d. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK IV. By CLement Brvans, M.A. 
1s. 6d. BOOK V. By C. Comune, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK VI. By C. 
CoLBECk, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Cicero.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. WitkiNs, Litt.D. 2s. 6d.. 
—— — Pro Roscio Amerino. Edited by E. H. Donkin, M.A., 2s. 6d. 
De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 

Eutropius.—BOOKS I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcu, 
M.A., and C. G. DurrigLD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Horaoe.—Odes. BOOKS L, III., and IV, With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. 
PAGE, M.A., 1s. 6d. each. Edited by the same, 2s. each. 

The Odes and Bpodes. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 5s. Bpodes separately, 2s. 

Epistles and Ars Poetica. Edited by A. S. Witkins, Litt.D. ss. 

Livy. BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Cargs, M.A., 
and J. E. MgLHuv!IsH, M.A. rs. 6d. 

BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. 1s. 6d. 

— — BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., 
and J. E. MELHuIsH, M.A. is. 6d. 

Phedrus.—Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
1S. 


6d. 
—— — Select Fables. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 

DAMM as With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NaLL, M.A. 
IS. . 

Catilina. Edited by C. MERIivALE, D.D. 2s. 

Bellum Oatulin®. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Tacitus.—Tne Histories. Edited by A. D. GopLey, M.A. BOOKS I. and II. 
3s. 6d. BOOKS IIL-V. 3s. 6d. 

Terence.—Adelphoe. Edited by Prof. S. G. ASHMORE. 3s. 6d. 

—-— Hauton Timorumenos. Edited by E. S. SHUCKeuUrRGH, M.A. as. 6d. 
With Translation. 3s. 6d. 

"Virgil—ZEneid. With Note: and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. War- 
roLE&, M.A. is 6d. BOOK I. By T. E. Paces, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK II. 
By T. E. PAGE, M.A. is. 6d. BOOK VI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. vs. 6d. 
BOOK IX. By Rev. H. M. SrErugNsoN, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book X. ByS.G. 
Owagn, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK XI. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK XII. 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

GREEK. 


Macmillan’s Greek Course. Edited by the Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., 
LL.D., Headmaster of Westminster. 
First Greek Grammar. By the Rev. W. Gunion RutTHerrorD, M.A., LL.D., 
Aocidence, zs. Syntax, zs. Together, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. By H. G. Unnerwitt, M.A. 2s. 
Second Greek Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. Hearn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Easy Exercises on the First Greek Syntax. By the Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 

-Macmillan’s Greek Reader. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. 
CoLsoN, M.A. 3s. 

An IRR OTMGHOR to Greek Prose Composition. By H. Pitman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

» 55. net, 

Passages for Greek Translation for Lower Forms. By G. H. Peacock, M.A., 
and E. W. W. BELL, M A. ıs. 6d. 

JEschylus.—Perss. Edited by A. O. Prickarp, M.A. 2s. 6d. Prometheus 
V erus. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. SrErHENSON, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 

Euripides. With Notes and Vocabulary. —Alcestis. By Rev. M.A. BAVFIRLD, 
M.A. 1s. 6d.—MkpokA. By Rev. M. A. Bayrieco, M.A. ıs. 6d. — Hecuba. 
By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. rs. 6d.—Andro- 
mache. Edited by A. R. F. Hystop, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Homer.—Iliad. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bavriecp, M.A. 
BOOKS XUI. to XXIV. 6s. 

Liad. BOOKS L, IX., XL. XVL-XXIV. The Story of Achilles. Edited by 
J. H. Pratt, M.A., and Water Lear, Litt.D. 5s. 

Plato.—Crito and Phædo. (Chs. 57toend.) Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

——— cupro Apology. Orito and Phedo. Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 
2s. . net. 

"Thucydides. BOOK III. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. [/m preparation. 

—-—-— BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIvAL Frost, M. A. With Map. 
3s. 6d. BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. Marcnant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

BOOK VII. Edited by E. C. MaRcHANT, M.A. 3s. ed. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis, With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. 
Watroce, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK I. With Exercises by E. A. WrELLs, M.A. 
1s. 6d. BOOK II. By Rev. A. S. WarroLE, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK III. By 
Rev. G. H. Narr, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK V. By Rev. G. H. Nari, M.A. 


1s. 6d. 
DIVINITY. 

‘St. Luke's Gospel. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Gospel according to 8t. Matthew. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. A. SLoMAN, 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Acts of the Apostles. THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. 
Paar. M.A. 3s. d. 

——— THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. 2s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


“Elementary General Science. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jones, B.Sc. 
5. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


BNGLISH. 


English Grammar Past and Present. By J. C. NEsrigLD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

A ae ea Composition. By S. Woop. BOOK VII. ıs. 

A First Book Writing En E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A First Manual of Composition. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 3s. 6d. 

A Short History of English Literature. By Prof. G. Saintsuury. 8s. 6d. 

Burke.— Reflections on the Prench Revolution. With Introduction and Notes. 
By F. G. Sevay, M.A. ss. 
n. — Ohilde Harold’s Pilgrimage. Edited by Prof. E. E. Morris. 
CANTOS III. and IV. ıs. gd. 

Ohaucer.—The Prologue. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, 
M.A. (7n the press. 

The Knight’s Tale. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. PoLLARD, 
M.A. (7» the press. 

Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry. Selected by F. T. Parcrave. PART 
l. 1s. 

Maoaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. 
Wers, M.A. 1s. gd. (Contains The Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and The Armada.) 

Milton.—Paradise Lost. BOOKS III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes. 
By M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 1s. 3d. each; sewed, 1s. each. : 

Poems of England: A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Notes. By 
H. B. George, M.A., and A. Sipcwicx, M.A. 2s.6d. — 

Soott.—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. With Introduction and Notes. By 
G. m STUART, M.A., and E. H. Ecuiot, B.A. CANTOS L to IIl. 1s. 3d. ; 
sewed, Is. 


on. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Mac{mıLLan, B.A. 3s. ; 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuton. As You Like 
It. xs. 9d. Hamlet. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. Henry V. 1s. od. Merchant of 
Venice. ıs. od. . 

Spenser.—The Faerie Queene. BOOK I. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. M. Percival, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Corneille.—Le Cid. Edited by G. E. FAsNACHT. 1S. 

Merimée.—OColomba. Edited by G. E. FAsNACHT. 2s. 

Moliere.—Le Malade naire. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 15. 6d. 

Voltaire.—Oharles XII. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 3s. 6d. 

The Study of French according to the Best and Newest Syarat: By A. F. 
EucGENE and H. E. Duriaux. 3s. 6d. EXERCISE BOOKS, in Eight 
Books, 6d. each. 

Maomillan's Progressive French Course. By G. E. Fasnacut. FIRST YEAR, 
ss. Supplementary Exercises to First Year, ıs., SECOND YEAR, as. 
THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

Maomillan’s Progressive Prench Readers. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 
as. 6d. SECOND YEAR. zs. 6d. 

Macmillan’s French Composition. By the Same. PART L, 2s. 6d. KEY, 
4s. 6d. net. PART IL, ss. KEY, 5s. net. 

An Abridged French Grammar for Schools. By G. E. FAsNACHT. 2s, 6d. 

A Qom rispose Dictionary of the French Language. By Prof. ALFRED ELWALL 
and GusTAVvE Masson. 3s. 6d. 

Goethe.—Bgmont. Edited by S. Primer, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. i 

——— Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction and Notes. By J. T. HAT- 
FIELD. 3s. 6d. 

A German Primer. By OrTo StgrMann. 3s. 6d. KEY, 38. 6d. net each. 

Maomillan’s Progressive German Course. By G. E. Faswacur. FIRST 
YEAR, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

Maomillan's Progressive German Readers. By the Same. First Year, 2«. 6d. 

Macmillan's German Composition. By the Same. Part L, 2s. 6d. KEY, 

s. 6d. net. 

A Compendious German and English Dictionary. By Prof. WuirNEY and 
A. H. Epcren. 5s. German-English, s. 6d. 

Commercial German. By F.C. SMITH. 3s. 6d 


HISTORY AND GBOGRAPHY. 


Elizabeth. By E. S. Braesty, 25. 6d. 

A First Sketch of English History. 3«.6d. Alsoin Parts, Part I., 449-1307. 
Part II., 1307-1689. Part II., 1639-1895. By E. J. MATHEW, M.A. 2s. each. 

A Primer of English History. By A. B. BUCKLEY. 1s. 

A History of England. By A. B. Buckrgv. 4s. 

History of England. By EpbiTH THomrson., 2s. 6d. 

Analysis of English History. By Prof. T. F. Tour. rs. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, LL.D. 8s. 6d. Also 
in Four Parts. With Analysis. 3s. each. Part I., 607-1265. Part H., 1265- 
1540. Part IEI., 1540-1689. Part IV., 1660-1873. 

A History of Rome for Beginners. By E. S. SuuckBuRGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The History of Rome. By T. Mommsen. Abridged for Schools, by C. Brvans and 
F. J. R. H&Nbpv. 75. 6d. 

A Primer of the History of Rome. By Bishop Creicuton, D.D. 1s. 

e uA of "ideis to the Death of Alexander the Great. By Prof. J. B. Burv, 

Pi 5. * 

History of Greece. By Prof. A. Horm. Authorized Translation, revised by 
F. CLARKE, M.A. 4 vols. Vol. L.-III., 6s. net each. Vol. 1V., 7s. 6d. net. 

A Primer of the History of Greece. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. ıs. 

Commercial Geography. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A. 4s. 

A Bhort Geography of the British Islands. By Jonn RicHARD Green, LL.D., 
and A. S. Green. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Geography of the British Isles. By Sir A. GEIKIR. 15. 

The Blementary School Atlas. By J. BARTHOLOMEW. 1S. 

Class-Book of Geography. Hy C. B. CLARKE. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

Olass-Book of General Geography. By H.R. Mitt. 3s. 6d. 

Geography of Europe. By J. Sime, M.A. as. 

Blementary Geography of the British Colonies. By George M. Dawson, LL.D., 
and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, Sr. Martin’s SrREET, Lonpon, W.C. 
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annuation allowances, out-of the funds, to the officials they employ. 
This clause was much contested ; and it will, of course, reduce the 
amount available for educational purposes. It would certainly be desir- 
able that some fixed sum should have been specified as a limit to the 
amount that can be spent in this way. Any new rules made by the 
Board must be laid before both Houses of Parliament, and, if objected 
to by either House, thereby become null and void. 

The most important change made in the Act is that altering the con- 
stitution of the Board. In the debate, it was suggested that a Con- 
sultative Committee of practical educationists should be appointed to 
assist the Board. The latter consists of seven men who are engaged 
in professions other than that of education—Chief Baron Palles, Mr. 
Justice Madden, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dr. Tod Martin, the O'Connor Don, and Judge Barkley. 
At the very last, a clause was inserted in the new Act raising the 
number of the Commissioners to twelve, the five additional members 
to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. It is assumed that the new 
members will be practical educationists or experts in certain subjects 
of education ; and, if they be well chosen, the change ought to be of 
the highest benefit to education, and render the carrying out of the 
new system less difficult. 

The results of the examinations of the Royal University for 1900 (with 
the exception of those for studentship, scholarship, and honour degrees, 
which take place in the autumn) were published at the end of July. 
As usual, the great colleges carry off most of the honours, Galway and 
Belfast Queen's Colleges and the Catholic College, Stephen's Green, 
occupying the foremost pace Cork Queen's College—the Arts 
students of which are very few in number—does not appear in the list 
at all. The women students, as usual, bold a very distinguished 
position. This year the Catholic women's colleges seem to have won 
the most brilliant distinctions. Over four hundred men and about a 
hundred and fifty women matriculated this year. - 

The summer science classes for teachers in the College of Science, 
Stephen's Green, werc held in July, and lasted for three weeks. Last 
year there were 81 students ; this year the number was 62, 31 in physics, 
28 in chemistry, and 3 in botany. The number would have been much 
larger but for the classes in manual instruction held at the same time, 
and attended by over four hundred national-school teachers. 

Complaints have been made of the terms on which these summer 
science classes have been held. No travelling or other allowances are 
given, and the fee is £2 for each course, national-school teachers and 
those connected with science and art classes being admitted free. As 
only about twenty-three intermediate schools have science and art 
classes, the teachers in secondary schools for whom the classes were 
originally started, have been debarred from attending, except at con- 
siderable expense. The result is shown in the fact that in 1899 only 
three students paid the full fees. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett, in reply to Mr. Field, stated in the House 
that in the London College of Science the teachers are admitted free to 
such holiday classes, and receive railway fare and a sum not exceeding 
43 towards their expenses. The matter has been brought before the 
new Department, and it is hoped that better terms will be obtained for 
Irish teachers in the future. 

The women's examinations held annually by Trinity College —the only 
attempt made by Dublin University to help the education of women— 
have been for many years declining, as they are unsuited to the present 
conditions of education. The numbers entering have now become so 
small that it is proposed to make some changes to endeavour to save 
the examinations from extinction. The examination will be made 
identical with the Honour Entrance Examination of the University in 
programme, subjects, and papers, except that a modern language can be 
substituted for Greek. The certificate given will thus represent some 
fixed and recognized standard of attainment. It has yet to be seen if 
this change will induce larger numbers to take up the course. 

The examinations and diplomas for teachers established by Trinity 
College have so far been little used by Irish teachers. To encourage 
women teachers to enter for them, and thus obtain some training (which, 
in Ireland, scarcely exists for secondary education, except in a few 
institutions), Alexandra College and the Central Association of Irish 
Schoolmistresses this autumn propose to have a course of lectures and 
practical training in preparation for the examinations. The Council of 
Alexandra College have invited Mr. Keatinge, Lecturer in Education, 
Oxford, to come to Ireland for a month, to give lectures in education, 
specimen lessons, and criticism on teaching js students. The course 
will commence on September 26. Later on, Dr. Kingsmill Moore, the 
Head of Kildare Street Training College, will kindly give a course of 
lectures on the ** History of Education." The Central Association will 
pay half the fees for their professional members who enter for the course. 
The lectures and practical work will take place in Alexandra College. 
A large number of teachers have entered their names for them. 

The Catholic Women’s Training College under the National Board, 
in Baggot Street, Dublin, and the Convent Schools under the Loretto 
Order in Dublin, will also have short courses in training from Mr. 
Keatinge during his stay in Dublin. It is hoped that this is the 
beginning of better things in Irish secondary education. 

(Continued on page 572.) 


WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 

These handy and weil litustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to sult beginners, are strictly scientific in method, 
and form excellent introductions to more advanced works. 
They are admirably adapted for Schooi Prizes and Presents. 


HANDBOOK OF THH BRITISH FLORA. By C. 
BENTHAM, F.R.S. 6th Edition, Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. 9s. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 
by W. H. FircH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,5315 
Wood Engravings. 4th Edition. 9s. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Familiarly Described in the 
Four Seasons. By THOMAS MoonE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 


I45. net. 

BRITISH GRASSHS. By M. PruEs. 16 Coloured Plates and. 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. PLuEs. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SHAWHNBEDS. ByS. O. GRAY. 16 Coloured Plates. 
9s. net. 


OUTLINES OF HLEMENTARY BOTANY, as Intro- 

ductory to Local Floras. By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. 
. s. net. 

THE YOUNG COLLECTOR'S HANDYBOOK OF 
BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. Dunster, M.A. 66 Wood- 
cuts. 3s. net. 

THE YOUNG COLLHOTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
RHCRHATIVH SCIBNOCH. By the Rev. H. P. DUNsTER, 
M.A. Cuts 3s. net. 

HLEMENTARY LESSONS IN BOTANICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. ByJ.G. Baker, F.L.S. 3s. net. 

BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH RHADHRS. 
By R. H. ALCOCK.  Ós. net. 


FERNY COOMBES: a Ramble after Ferns in the Glens and Valleys. 


of Devonshire. By C. CHANTER. 3rd Edition. 8 Coloured 
Plates and a Map of the County. 3s. 6d. net. 
BRITISH INSHCTS. By E. F. SrAvELEY. 16 Coloured 


Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. net. 


BRITISH BUTTHRFLIHS AND MOTHS. By H. T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BHHETLES. By E. C. Rye. 2nd Edition, Revised 
by Rev. Canon FowLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH BHHS. By W. E. SHUCKARD. 
and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

BRITISH SPIDHRS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 
Plates and Woodcuts. 9s. net. 

THE HDIBLE MOLLUSCA OF GRHAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, with Recipes for Cooking them. By 
M. S. LovELL. 2nd Edition. 12 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTDS. By A. S. PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 
24 Plates. 9s. net. 

THH STRUCTURE AND LIFH HISTORY OF THE 
COCKROACH: an Introduction to the Study of Insects. By 
Prof. L. C. MIALL and ALFRED DENNY. 125 Woodcuts. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH AROHASOLOGY. By C. 
BouTELL, M.A. 2nd Edition. 20 Coloured Plates. as. net. 
COLLECTIONS AND RHCOLLECTIONS OF NA- 
TURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN THE LIFE 
OF A COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. GREEN. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. 6s. net. 

METEORS, ABROLITES, AND FALLING STARS. 
By Dr. T. L. PuirsoN, F.C.S. 25 Woodcuts and Frontispiece. 
6s, net. 


MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, QUALI- 
TATIVH AND QUANTITATIVE; for the use of 
Students. By Dr. HENRY M. Noap, F.R.S. 109 Wood En- 
gravings. 16s. net. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 
Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6 HENRIETTA SrREET, Covent GARDEN, W.C. 
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W. & R. Chambers’s List. 


CHAMBERS'S HIGHER ENGLISH READER. An entirely new Reader for Advanced Classes, 


consisting of selections from Standard Authors, with short biographical notices; also a few specially written lessons on topics of current 
interest, such as China, the Nile, Edison, the great master of electricity. The book is admirably illustrated by portraits of some of our 
greatest writers. 275 pages. Price 2s. 

** A most commendable effort, within small space, to collect a brilliant and well-set series of gems of literary value.” — Educational News. 


CHAMBERS'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. Greater Britain: 
its Rise and Growth. Price is. 6d. 
A brightly written and attractively illustrated volume, giving a most interesting account of the Acquisition and Growth of the Colonies. 
and Foreign Possessions of Great Britain. 


** This is a book which should have a wide circulation. It is suitable for use as a reader in evening schools, and in the upper classes of the best day schools.” — 
School master. 


CHAMBERS'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. The Relgn of 
Queen Victoria. Price ts. 6d. 
The Leading Events in the Reign of Queen Victoria are treated in this volume in a vivid and picturesque manner, and it will be 
found an excellent little text-book for the lower forms. 


** [t would be a good thing if every child could become familiar with the contents of such a book before leaving school. We cordially commend it to the notice. 
of teachers." —Schoolmaster. 


, CHAMBERS'S COMMERCIAL HANDBOOKS. 


These Handbooks have been specially compiled to cover the requirements of the schemes suggested in the Evening Continuation School Code. They will also be 
found of great value to all students, whether studying in Evening Commercial Classes, on the Commercial side of Secondary Schools, or as private students. 


OO 

COMMBRCIAL ARITHMATIC. By W. WOooDBURN. 112 pages. Cloth, price 8d. ; or, with Answers, 1s. Answers only, 6d. 

COMMBROI CB AND OFFIC OUTINS. First Year's Course. By G. R. Wacker. Price rs. 

OOMMBRCIAL CORRESPONDBNCH AND OFFICH ROUTINE. Second Year's Oourse. By G. R. WALKER. Price rs. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL COPY BOOKS. Book I., price 3d. ; Book IL, price 3d. These books may be used in conjunction with tbe Text-books on “Commercial. 
Correspondence and Office Routine,” or they may be used independently. 


CHAMBERS'S CONTINUOUS READERS. 


ON THE SPANISH MAIN. By G. A. Henty. With Notes and Ex. | THESTORY OFPAULDOMBHY. (From''Dombey and Son,” byCHARLES 
lanations. AES es. Paper cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Dickens.) With Notes and Explanations. 88 pages. Paper cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
A HUMBLB EROINH. By L. E. Tippeman. With Notes and Ex- | BIOGRAPHICAL STORIBS. By NatHanigL HAwTHORNE. With Notes 
planations. 38 pages. Paper cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. and Explanations. 64 EU Paper cover, 3d. ; cloth, sd. r 
SELECTED STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. With Notes | SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Notes and Explanations. 
and Explanations. 88 pages. Paper cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 8o pages. Paper cover, «d. ; cloth, 6d, 


e - -re — 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH READERS. 


An Admirable Sertes for Secondary Schools. Bdited by Prof. J. M. D. MBIKLBJOEN. 


PRIMER I. Pictures—Words—Letters. Price 2d. BOOK III. Natural History—Grammar—Composition. Price rs. 
PRIMER II. Pictures—Sentences—Rhymes. Price 3d. BOOK IV. The Months—Temperance—Etymology. Price 1s. 6d. 
BOOK I. Easy Exercises— Poetry. Price 6d. BOOK V. Noble Lives—History—Travels—Elocution. Price rs. 6d. 
BOOK II. Narrative—Grammatical Practice—Composition. Price 8d. BOOK VI. Biography—Adventure—Social Economy. Price 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introduction, Copious Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MBIKLEJOHN. 
HAMLET. Cloth, 1s. 6d. KING LEBAR. Cloth, 1s. 3d. MERCHANT OF VENICH. THB TEMPEST. Cloth,’ss.. 
HAMUS GU AISAR. Coth, s |  MAOBETH. Cloth, x. | Cloth, is. | RICHARD IL Cloth, 1». 4 


AS YOU LIEB IT; OORIOLANUS ; HENRY V.; HENRY VIIL ; KING JOHN; MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM ; 
. RIOHARD IIL; TWELFTH NIGHT. Cloth, rs. each. 


CHAUCER.—THE CANTERBURY TALES. 


With Life, Grammar, Notes, Examination Papers, and an Etymological Glossary. 


THE . Edited by Prof. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN. s. 
THH BQUIHKES TALE, THE CLBREBS TALH; THE MAN OF LAWBS TALB. :s. 6d. each. THH KNIGHTES TALE. 2s. 


CHAMBERS’S REPRINTS OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


With Introductions and Copious Notes. 
SOOTTS LADY OF THB LAKE. Cantos I. to VI, each od. | SCOTT'S MARMION. CantosI.toIV.,each2d. ; V., 3d.; VI. 4d. Inonevol..ts. 


In one vol., 15. STRBL. Ca i vi BXRON B prier fase HAROLD. Cantos L, LH., and HI., each 2d.; IY., 
Trs LAY OF THM LAST MIN " ntos I. to m 4d. In one vol., ts. 
six i] In one vol., 1s. MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON LORD OLIVDB. ıs. 


This Series comprises Selections from the works of Addison, Burns, Byron, Campbell, Chaucer, Coleridge, Cowper, Goldsmith, Gray, Hemans, Lamb, Pope, Milton, 
Macaulay, Scott, Spenser, Thomson, Wordsworth. Prices from 2d. upwards. 


PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Analysis of Sentences, and Numerous Exercises. By W. WALLACE DuNrOr, 
M.A., Daniel Stewart's College, Edinburgh. Price 1s. 4d. 
THE CITIZEN OF ENGLAND: His Rights and Duties. By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, M.A. Framed on the lines of the 
Evening Continuation School Code. Price 1s. 6d. 
CHAMBERS'S PRACTICAL MENSURATION. Stage i. Price 4d. With numerous Exercises and Diagrams. 
This little book possesses several novel features. It is essentially practica/, only such geometrical truths being referred to as are 
absolutely necessary. Simplicity of language has been constantly kept in view. 


CATALOGU BS ON APPLICATION. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lro., 47 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C.; AND EDINBURGH. 
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The llermione Art Lectures in Alexandra College will this year be 
delivered by Mr. Roger Fry. His subject will be ‘‘ The Early Italian 
Painters.” Mr. Fry, who is 2 son of Judge Fry, has recently Jectured in 
Cambridge, where he was heard with so much pleasure by some Irish 
listeners that it led to his appointment as Hermione Lecturer. He is 
the author of ** A Study of Bellini.” The lectures, six in number, will 
take place in the first week in November. 


SCHOOLS. 


ASHBY GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The prizes at the annual Speech Day 
were distributed by Mr. C. B. McLaren, who congratulated the school 
on the year's growth and progress. The Headmaster, in his report, 
stated that the school had for the first time become an ** organized 
science school" under S. Kensington, whereby there accrued an in- 
crease of £60 to their income, without any loss, as far as he could see, 
to the literary and humanistic work. The chief prize on the boys’ side 
was awarded to R. B. Lloyd, a son of the Headmaster, and on the girls' 
side to Daisy Heward, **a name well known throughout the country 
owing to the public work done by her distinguished father." 

BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—During last term 
Cicely Johnson obtained one of the women clerkships in the Post 
Office. In the Examinations of the R. A. M. and R.C. M. Associated 
Board, Dorothy Green gained distinction in the Senior division of the 
Local Centre, and other candidates passed in the Junior and Elementary 
‘divisions respectively of the Local School. The singing class was for 
the first time entered for an outside examination, and passed in the 
Junior Grade of the Incorporated Staff Sight-Singing College. On 
July 31 a bazaar—in aid of the Fund for the Wounded and Disabled 
Soldiers and Sailors in the South African War—was opened by the 
Countess Brownlow. The girls themselves were mainly responsible for 
all the arrangements and organization, as well as for the four short, but 
very successful, entertainments, which were given during the afternoon 
and evening. That the results were satisfactory is proved by the fact 
that over £95 was cleared and given to the Fund. 

BRAMLEY, ST. CATHERINE's SCHOOL.—In the recent Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, two pupils of the school passed in Group B 
and four in Group A, two obtaining Honours. The Associated Board 
of the R. A.M. and R.C.M. Local School held an examination at St. 
Catherine's in July, at which twenty-nine candidates were successful. 

BRUTON, SEXEY’S TRADE SCHOOL.—Free scholarships have been 
renewed for one year to G. Hann, H. Warr, and J. Brown. All the 
six Intermediate Scholarships (£30 a year, for two years) offered by the 
Somerset County Council have been awarded to the school in the 
following order:—]. Sidwick, J. Holloway, H. Male, J. Withers, 
L. Brown, and H. Hoskins. F.T. Brooks was placed fifth in Honours 
at the recent London Matriculation Examination, gaining the Uni- 
versity prize of £10. Owing to an oversight, we do not receive credit 
for this on the official list. 

CHELTENHAM Lanigs’ COLLEGE.—In the London Matriculation 
eighteen girls passed in the First and three in the Second Division. 
Four passed for the Intermediate M.B., Enid M. Smith obtaining a 
Second Class. In the Cambridge Teachers’ Examination nine passed 
the Practical part and eight the Theoretical. In each Division there 
were three First Classes. Cambridge Higher Local Examination :— 
In Group A (Literature) 39 have passed, 11 in Class L, who take 
sixteen distinctions. In Group B (Languages) 25 have passed, 5 in 
‘Class L, who take ten distinctions. In Group H (History) 18 have 
passed, 7 in Class L, who take eight distinctions. In Group C 
(Mathematics) 10 have passed, 3 in ClassI. In Group G (Geography), 
11 have passed, 4 in Class I. and 7 in Class II.—in all thirteen dis- 
tinctions, Of the ten money gratuities, the Ladies’ College gains four. 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGE, Huyron, LivERPOOL.—At the annual 
tournament of the Liverpool Rounders League, on July 7, the shield 
was again carried off by the Liverpool College, Huyton, which has now 
had it in its possession for three years. Two entertainments, named 
** Japanese At Homes,” were given by the College on July 24 in aid of 
the ** Waifs and Strays,’ the surplus being devoted to the school 
gymnasium fund. A Japanese cantata was admirably sung by the 
upper school in native costume, and was followed by a ‘‘ Geisha" tea 
in the garden, during which the lower school sang some very pretty 
action songs, and went through some ‘‘ Oriental Drill" In the 
evening the proceedings were reversed, and the cantata was followed by 
a Japanese lantern procession through the spacious College grounds, 
which were illuminated for the occasion with Japanese lanterns. 

LONDONDERRY, VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL.—The following results 
have been gained by students of the school in the examinations of the 
Royal University. Violet Bolton took an exhibition of £12 at Matri- 
culation, with First Honours in Latin and Second Honours in English. 
As she is the first on the list of students from Derry or Coleraine, 
she is awarded the Irish Society's Girton Scholarship, which is of 
the value of £300, tenable at Girton College, Cambridge. This 
Scholarship, with another of £90, and the Drapers’ of tice was 
founded by some of the London Companies who, since 1603, have 
had landed interests in the County of Derry. The Drapers’ Scholar- 

(Continued on page 574.) 


^ HOSSFELD ”’ 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING LANGUAGES, 


Messrs. HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, in pointing out to the profession 
that it is entirely owing to the use of out-of-date books in many of our 
schools that the results obtained in languages are so indifferent, beg to 
call their attention to the fact that, at all those institutions and schools 
where the ** Hossfeld " system has been introduced, the results have 
proved most satisfactory. They append a few of the many letters 
received testifying to this, and will be glad to send specimen copies of 
the books on application. 

[CorjEs.] 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


Dear Sirs,—1 thank you for a copy of your Italian Grammar, Hossfeld system, 
with which I have been for some time well acquainted. e system is excellent 
the book is admirably arranged. My experience of the Italian Grammar was 50 
satisfactory that I recommended one of my pupils who wished to learn Spanish to 
g<t your Spanish Grammar on the same system. He made rapid progress, and 
required very little belp beyond that which the book gave him. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. HAIG BROWN, Principal. 


Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street. 


Gentlemen,—I use Hossfeld's German Grammar for our large day and evenin 
classes at this Institute, and I appreciate the work highly. In proof of the g 
results attending its introduction to the classes, I may mention that, out 
98 students presented for examination by the Society of Arts, 13 gained First Class 
Certificates, 4 Second Class, and 72 Third Class, and only 4 failed ; a student also 
gained the prize for German given by the Chamber of Commerce, value £5, and 
certificate, Yours truly, 

M. SEIFERT, i 
Teacher at above Institute 
and Westbourne Park Institute, &c. 


London: HIRSCHFELD BROS., 13 Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 
AND PROGRESS. Price 6d. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 8s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS. 
SPELLINC : PROCEDURE AND PROCESS. By P. A. BARNETT, M.A. 
OBSERVATIONAL ASTRONOMY: A Series of Notes upon the Positions and 
Apparent Motions of Celestial Bodies. II. (Illustrated.) By Prof. 
R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A DAY-SCHOOL HEADMASTER. 
SMITH, M.A. 


The Day-School Boy. 
SHORT CUTS IN MATHEMATICS. 
M.I.M.E. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICAL CEOCRAPHY. Il.: A River and River 
Action. By Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, F. R.G.S. 


TEACHERS' NOTES ON ENCLISH HISTORY, 1399-1603. 
By C. S. FEARENsIDE, M.A. 


Kip agn LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, Test Papers, Deoember, 1900. 
G., .9 . 


MACMILLAN&CO.,LiwiTED,ST. MARTIN'SSTREET, Loxpox,W.C. 
— — É———— Á——— A 
By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of '* Talks with Mr. Gladstone," '' Benjamin Jowett: a Persona 
Memoir,” &xc. 


FOURTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. 


STON BS OF STUMBLING. Contents :—The 
Cure for Incurables, The Fear of Death, Fearless Deaths, Divine 
Economy of Truth. Appendices :—Recollections of Mark Pattison, Mr. 
Romanes’s Catechism, Neochristianity and Neocatholicism : a Seque 
Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English Renderings. 
LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC 


By E. SHARWOOD 


(Illustrated.) By FRANK CASTLE, 


I. : Introductory. 
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x School and Church Furniture, 
EDUCATIONAL SUP P LY ASSOCIATION, OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY, ENTIRELY 
LIMITED, MANUFACTURED IN ENGLAND, 
49 HO: BORN VIADUCT, LONDON, SIEHE 


SCHOOL STATIONERS, | STEAM FACTORY, STEVENAGE, HERTS. 


SCHOOL BOOKSELLERS, Tha | 

HOOL SUPPLIERS, ft WAR es 

SCHOOL SU S : e 
MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY : a ae ^ m va ro ATINA, SUPPLY ASSOCIA PRO 
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3.39 23.89. 
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Every Article required by Public Schools. | 
ELE Las FER nena 


| 
MEME | ; cs S A Lin US ti E | 
The Manufacture of STATIONERY of all kinds is carried SS 010097 Ec ee EN 
on in London at two Factories, viz, Holborn Viaduct and 
Charterhouse Square. The paper is received direct from the 
Mills, and every process is carried out on the premises, the 


stati i he factories ready for use. 
Stationery leaving the factories ready for use The most complete Manufactory of School Furniture im 


the Kingdom. 


The premises cover two acres of ground. Nearly two: 
hundred men are constantly employed, and much labour- 
saving machinery used. 


A number of patterns of SCHOOL DESKS and every 
kind of SCHOOL APPARATUS is on view at the Show-. 


SUNDRIES of all kinds. | rooms. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, 42 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO., LTD, 


26 CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, 
Publishers of 


WALL MAPS, ATLASES, DIAGRAMS, AND PRINTS. 


The Publications of RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO. have secured a world-wide reputation 
for accuracy, and are all up to date. 


ALL SCHOOL BOOKS are supplied, large discounts 
being allowed. 

MAPS and DIAGRAMS, of the latest editions and by all 
publishers. 

REWARD BOOKS and PRIZES, bound in calf and | 
leather, can be selected in the show-rooms. 


POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL WALL MAPS. 


With Names or without Names. Size, 53 inches by 46 inches. Price 12s. each. 
A great feature in the Series of Maps published by RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO. is the large number of Test Maps for Class Teaching. 


HUMAN ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Four Sheets. Size, 53 inches by 46 inches. Price 12s. each. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 


Italia Antiqua and Gracia Antiqua. With Modern Names in small type, underneath the Classical Names. 
Size, 53 inches by 46 inches. Price 12s. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON & CO., Limited, 26 Charterhouse Square, London. 
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ship of the year, £105 [though not formally allocated], falls to Louise 
‘Gibson, who took First Honours in English, Second in Latin, Second 
‘in English ; the £90 scholarship to Kathleen Nicholls, who took 
‘Second Honours in Latin, and Second in English. In the First Arts 
‘Examination, Florence E. Wilkins was awarued a First Class Exhibition 
-of £30, and, as she is the first in Ireland of women students, she is 
awarded the Isabella Tod Memorial Scholarship of £9, this being the 
‘first award. Miss Wilkins also retains her Drapers’ Scholarship of 
£105 won last year. Mary E. Burkitt gained the B.A. degree. iss 
E. M. Cunningham, a former pupil of the school and an Irish Society’s 
‘Girton scholar, has recently been appointed Senior Staff Lecturer in 
German in the Royal Holloway College. 

NorriNc HILL HIGH SCHOOL.—A very interesting ceremony took 
place on Thursday, July 5, when a presentation was made to 
Miss Jones on behalf of friends and parents of old and present pupils 
.on her resignation of the post of Headmistress, which she has filled for 
twenty-seven years. The hall was filled with friends, mistresses, and 

irls: while on the platform were members of the Council of the 
-G. P. D. S.C., and of the Committee which, under the management of 
Mrs. Hassard, had undertaken the presentation. The Chair was taken 
by Mr. Bousfield (Chairman of the &ouncil), who, in his opening speech, 
expressed the obligation the school was under to the able Headmistress 
it was about to lose, recapitulating in a few words the history of the 
progress of the school from the modest ten pupils with which it began 
its career in 1873 to the present time, when its numbers average four 
hundred. Speeches were also made by Mr. Justice Byrne and Mrs. 
Albert Spicer, representing parents of both past and present pupils, 
expressing the gratitude they felt for the help they had received from 
Miss Jones's kindly advice, not only on the school careers, but in the 
general interest, of the children confided to her care. Mrs. Hassard 
(Hon. Sec. of the Committee of Management) then presented a very 


1 


handsome Georgian silver bowl with an appropriate inscription, ` 


accompanied by a cheque for £160, to Miss Jones, who, in a few 
touching words, expressed her sense of the honour that had been done 
her, and her appreciation of the support she had received from friends, 

ents, and colleagues in the arduous task which had been her life's 
work, and which she was now about to lay down, in order to obtain 
the rest and relief from responsibility which advancing years warned 
her had become needful. Mr. Eve (late Headmaster of University 
College School) expatiated sympathetically on the pleasures of retire- 
ment, and the Rev. R. S. Hassard (Vicar of St. James's, Norlands) spoke 
of the advantage the parish had derived from such an institution in its 
midst under the direction of such a woman as Miss Jones, who had 
trained many generations of girls to take an active and an intelligent 
interest in the work of helping to improve the condition of those less 
happily placed than themselves; and also from the direct help the 
school had annually given in support of charitable undertakings. Mr. 
Bousfield wound up the proceedings with an appreciation of the 
general efficiency of the school, which he confidently expected would 
coutinue in the future, as it had been in the past, to be one of the most 
successful schools under the Company's direction. The first mathe- 
matical scholarship (of Z60 for three years) awarded on the results of 
the Girton College Entrance Examination in June has been gained by 
G. Exton, a pupil in this school. O. Schwabacher has also obtained a 
mathematical scholarship in the same examination. A scholarship for 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, has been awarded to K. A. M‘Dowall. 
Eighteen candidates entered for the June Examination for Matriculation 
in London University, of whom sixteen passed—in the First Division, 
M. Bethell, M. Blyth, R. Bradshaw, K. Lan Davis, D. Fisher, 
M. Hamill, M. Kelly, G. Levy, E. Massingham, M. Minett, and 
L. Tupp; in the Second Division, C. Carlisle, E. Phillips, D. 
Pickard, H. Seville, and A. Warren. Ida O'Donoghue, who was a 
pupil in this school until Easter last, has also passed in the Second 
Division. Mrs. Withiel having resigned the post of second mistress, 
which she has held for twenty-seven years, the opportunity was 
taken by some of those who know the excellent work she has 
done in the school to get up a testimonial for her. The movement 
received the hearty support of many persons eminent in the educa- 
tional world, who were in a position to know how stimulating and 
effective her teaching has been, and to feel the value of her quiet 
intluence; while the response of pupils and parents of pupils was 
enthusiastic. Among those supporters may be found the names of 
Mrs. Bryant, the Rev. Canon Daniel, the Rev. Principal Gurney, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Stevenson, Sir H. H. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. W. H. Gurney 
Salter, Mr. and Mrs. Rawson Shaw, Miss Agnes Ward, Mrs. Walter 
Ward, Mme. Michaelis, Dr. J. H. Lupton, Miss Lumby, Prof. 
Adams, Mrs. Albert Spicer, Miss S. M. Huckwell, Miss Collin, and 
many others. At the end of July a sum of £261 was presented to Mrs. 
Withiel, together with an artistic little book designed for the occasion, 
containing a short address, and the names of the subscribers illuminated 
on vellum. 

THETFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Entrance scholarships 
have been won by Hilda Woods, Maria Bambridge, and Ida Claxton. 
In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, Alice E. Tilley has been 
placed in Class II., Group H, passing also in arithmetic. On Friday, 

(Continued on page 576.) 


SEELEY'S CHEAP SCHOOL SERIES. 


Conducted by the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime Professor of Latin at 
niversity College, London. 


Each Volume contains sufficient matter for the work of one term, with notes by a 
competent Editor of practical experience in tuition; and is well printed and 
strongly bound in cloth. 


Ovid. Elegiac Verse. With Vocabu- . Priora Latina. A First Latin Book. 


Select Fables. With Voca- Goldsmith. ''The Traveller," “ De- 


lary. ByProf. CHvRCH. 8d. By W. MopLEN. rs. i 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. With Vocabu- | The Stories of the Iliad and the 
lary. By Rev. NonTH PINDER. JEneid. A Classical Reading Book. 
8d. By Prof. CHURCH. 1s. 

Horace. Select Odes. By Rev. W. J. ' First Latin Dictionary. By E. S. 
BRopRibB. 8d. MORGAN. 1s. 6d. 

Cesar. Selections. By Rev. F. B. | Milton. ‘‘Comus,” “Lycidas,” &c. 
BUTLER. : By Dr. Huckin. 8d. 

Cicero. Select Passages. By Rev. Milton. ‘Samson Agonistes.” By 
s BRODRiBB. rod. Prof. CHURCH. 1s. 

Livy. Select Passages. By Rev. J. H. | Cowper. Two Books of ** The Task." 
MERRIOTT. 8d y Prof. Hates. 
bulary. By E. Wacrorp. 8d. serted Village," and ‘ Retaliation.” 

Cornelius Nepos. Select Lives. With | — By Rev. A. R. VARDY. Bd. 

- Vocabulary. By E. WALFORD. 8d. | English Verse for Repetition. 
A Latin Delectus. By C. Oak gy. 8d. Part I. By Rev. W. BEDELL 
Basy ee Reading Book. ByRev. | STANFORD. IS. 

. M. STEPHENSON. Bd. English Verse for Repetition. 
A Latin Exercise Book. Partl. By | Part II. By Prof. CHURCH. ıs. 
Prof. CHURCH. 8d. | Literary Selections for Practice in 
A Latin Exercise Book. Part II. By | By R. Lomas. 1s. 


Prowpg SMITH. 
1s. 


Spelling. 
! Algebra. By R. 


Prof. CHURCH. : 
Latin Prose through English Idiom. ' Euclid. By L. B. SEELEY. 


1S. 


By Rev. E. A. Assort, D.D. | Arithmetioal Exercises. By F. C. 
2s. 6d. | HORTON. rs. 
First Latin Grammar. By Dr. Witz. | French Grammar. By Henry 
TARVER, 1s. 6d. 


IS. 
*A Latin Exercise Book. Part III. | *Latin Vocabularies. Arranged accord- 
By Prof. CHuRCH. 8d. : ing tosubject. By A.W. READY. 8d. 

* These two volumes may also be had, bound together tn cloth, 15s. 


DR. ABBOTT’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Via Latina. A First Latin Book. 127th ^ How to Parse. An Attempt to Apply 
Thousand. 3s. 6d | the Principles of Scholarship to 


How to Write Clearly. Rules and English Grammar, 32nd Thousand. 
Exercises on English Composition. s. 6d., cloth. 
63rd Thousand. 1s. 6d., cloth. English Lessons for English People. 


Haw to Tell the Parts of Speech ; or, | By the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, 
Basy Lessons in English Gram- , D.D., and Prof. J. R. SEELEY. 
mar. 34th Thousand. 2s., cloth. 17th Thousand. 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


RULES OF 


FRENCH GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE. 


For Teachers and Students, 
By O. F. CAMPHUIS. 
Being a Summary of the Difficulties of the Language, in a Practical and 


Simplified Form, as a Text-book for use in the Class, 
and in Preparation for Examinations. 


Demy 8vo, wrapper, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


'* Candidates for examination will find this summary of rules and exceptions very 
useful." —CsssacK's Journal. 


POESIES DE L'ENFANCE CHOISIES, 


(French Poetry for Children.) 
By FRANCOIS LOUIS. 
Sixth Bdition. 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


This Collection has been made with the greatest care, containing 
Nursery Rhymes and Short Easy Pieces, such as are 
rarely found in similar collections. 


“A charming collection of little poems."— The Educational Review. 


E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL wonks BY ALFRED HILHY, M.A. 
1. MENSURATION AND LAND SURVEYING. 


Fourteenth Edition. Pp.244. Answersat end. Price 2s. 6d. 


This work has been placoa by the London School Board on their 
Requisition List for the use of Pupil-Teachers. 


2. RECAPITULATORY EXAMPLES i ARITHMETIC. 


Sixteenth Edition. Pp. 243. Either with or without Answers. Price 2s. 


“ Both works are marvels of cheapness and goodness."—/ewsna! of Education. 
Published by LONGMANS & CO., LONDON. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATES LIST. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DHBLBOS. -THB STUDENTS GRADUATED FRENCH 
READER. For the Use of Public Schools. I.—First Year: Anecdotes, 
Tales, Historical Pieces, Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, 
by LÉON Dgcsos, M.A., late of King's College, London. Twelfth Edition. 
166 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Dae — THE STUDENT 


GRADUATED  FRENOH 
ADER. 


For the Use of Public Schools. II.—Second Year: Historical 
Pieces and Tales. Edited, with Notes, by LÉoN DeLsos, M.A., late of King's 
College, London. Sixth Edition, 180 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“It would be ro easy matter to find a French reader more completely satisfactory 
in every respect than that of M. Delbos." — 4 thenccum. 

t This is a very satisfactory collection from the best authors, selected with great 
care, and supplied with adequate notes. . . . A thoroughly good book of this kind 
‘should, in fact, be calculated to inspire a taste for literature in the student’ s mind. 
The volumes edited by M. Delbos fairly meet this requirement." — Journal of 
Education, 

‘The notes are critical and explanatory. The book is well printed and excel. 
dently got up."— Educational Times. 


DHBLBOS.— LITTLE HUGHNES FRHNOH RBADBSR. For 


Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


VIOTOR HUGO.—LES MISÉRABLES. (Les Principaux Épisodes.) 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by J. BoigrLE, Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

* A worthy addition to our stock of French readin -books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. . . . M. Boielle's notes are full and to the point, his philology 
sound, and his translations idiomatic." —Journal of Education. 


VIOTOR HUGO.—NOTRE DAMB DH PARIS. Adapted for the Use 
of Schools and Con ioe By J. Boigrtg, B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 

t Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's ' Misérables.’ . . . 

Makes an admirable school book." —.Scots»tass. 


FOA (Madame HUGBEBN).—CONTHS HISTORIQUES. (Chagrin 
de Louis XV — Bertrand Duguesclin — Dupuytren — Grétry — Greuze.) With 
Idiomatic Notes by G. A. Neveu. Third dion: Cloth, 2s. 


FLEURY'S HISTOIRB DE FRANCH, racontée à la Jeunesse. 
Edited, for the Use of English Pupils, with Grammatical Notes, by AUGUSTE 
BELJAME. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


GRAMMARS AND EXERCISES. 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WHERE LATIN IS TAUGHT. 


BUGENE'S THE STUDENTS COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 

F THB FRENOH LANGUAGE. With an Historical Sketch of 

s Formation of French. For the Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. 

By EucENE FAsNAcHT, late French Master, Westminster School. Twentieth 

Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or, separately, 
Grammar, 35. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

** In itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar for beginners that 

we have as yet seen." —A thenzum. 


HUGBNH'S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French Lessons. Eas 
Rules and Exercises preparatory to the ''Student's Comparative French 
Grammar.” By the same Author. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 

books." — Educational Times. 


BUGÈNE'S COMPARATIVE FRENCH-ENGLISH STUDIBS, 

RAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATIO. Being an entirely Re-written 

rien of the ‘French Exercises for Middle and Upper Forms." Eleventh 
Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BOIBLLE (JAMBS).— FRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGH 
LORD MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and 
Introduction, by JAMES BoigLLE, B.A. Univ. Gall, Senior French Master, 


Dulwich College, &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. 
Vol. II. Warren Hast 3s. Ed. 
Vol. III. Lord Olive. 3s. 


"This, we mays pod once, is an exceedingly useful idea, well carried out, and one 
of the best things of its class that we have seen. . . . We can pronounce the equi- 
valence of the idioms recommended to be quite unusually just."—Saturday Review. 


DHLBOS (Prof. LÉON). —'THH STUDENTS FRENCH OOM- 
POSITION. On an entirely New Plan. With Introduction and Notes. (In 
Use at Harrow, Eton, Kc.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DHBLBOS 
AND ENOH. With Notes and Tables. 
“ Britannia," Dartmouth. Third Improved and En 
cloth, ss. net. 


ROSET (F. F..—AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD FRENCH. By 

F. RocET, of Geneva University, Late Tutor for Comparative Philology, 

Pontus History, Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. Second Edition, 
with Map of French Dialects. Crown 8v o, cloth, 6s. 


ROGHBT (F. P.) 
LITBRATU 


Lfowv Detsos, of H.M.S. 
i oci Edition. Crown 8vo, 


— FIRST S 
HB, AND PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the 


Scottish Leaving - Certificate Examinations, the various Universities Local 


Examinations, and the Army Examinations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


f. LÉON).-NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH 


TEPS IN FRENCH HISTORY, 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


WIHBISSHS COMPLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THB 
GHRMAN LANGUAGB. With Exercises on Conversation, Letters, 
Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth Edition, almost entirely Re-written. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“We have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most satisfactory 
German grammar yet published in England."—/ournal of Education. 


WHBISSH'S SHORT GUIDB TO GERMAN IDIOMS. Peing a 
Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. Second 
Edition. 8vo, cloth, as. 


| MÖLLER (A.).—A GERMAN READING BOOK. A Companion to 


Schlutter’s ** German Class Book.” New Edition. 
German Spelling. With a Complete Vocabulary. 


Corrected to the Official 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 


HBINS GERMAN HXAMINATION PAPERS. Comprising a 
Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local Examinations in the four 
Universities of Scotland. By G. Hein, Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 
£vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A SHORT SKEHTCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE. Prepared for 
the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examination. By Vivian PHiLLIPPS, B.A., 
Fettes College. Thoroughly Revised. Second Edition. Pott 8vo, 15. 


ARMY SERIES. 
Epitep Bv J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 
LH COUP DH PISTOLET, &c. By Prosper MÉRIMÉE. 28. 6d. 


‘The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we advise any one, whether 
candidate or lay, to purchase the volume of Mérimée."—/ournal of Education. 


VAILLANTH. By JAcoUES VINCENT. 2s. 6d. 


“The books are well got up, and in ‘Vaillante’ an excellent choice has been 
made." —Guardian. 


AUF VERLORNBHBM POSTEN. AND NAZZARHNA DANTI. 
By JOHANNES v. DEwALL. 3s. 
‘ The two stories by J. v. Dewall are well suited for their purpose ; the style and 
diction are not too difficult for tbose whose acquaintance with German is not exten- 
sive, and ample explanatory annotation is provided." — Saturday Review. 


CONTES MILITAIRES. By A.DavupEeT. 25s. 6d. 


** Written at fever heat immediately after the great 1870 war, they show Daudet's 
power in many waysat its highest. . . . We therefore do more than recommend — 
we urge—all readers of French to get the stories in some form, and the present one 
is both good and cheap. The paper is excellent, and the type clear and bold. 

A neat map of Paris will assist the reader in following the movement of the stories." 
— Schoolmaster. 


BRZAHLUNGEN. ByE.Horrzm. 


3S. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Uniform in Binding. Price 3s. 6d. 


JAMES (WILLIAM) and O. STOFFBL.—GERMAN-BNGLISH 
AND ENGLISH-GHRMAN DICTIONARY. Complete Gram- 
matical Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 1,009 pp., 8vo. 
Thirty-fourth Edition. Special cloth binding. 


JAMES and A. MOLE. — FRENCH- BNGLISH 
AND HNGLISH-FRBNOH DIOTIONARY. With Tables of Irre- 
gular Verbs. 1,000pp. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. Special cloth binding. 


LARSEN (A.).-DANISH, NORWHEGIAN, AND BNGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 688 pp., large 8vo, 
‘ strongly bound, half-roan, 12s. 6d. 


ROSING (8..— BNGLISH-DANISH DICTIONARY. 
Edition. 540 pp., large 8vo, strongly bound, half-roan, 11s. 6d. 


Seventh 
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July 27, a very successful garden concert was given the pupils of 
the school under the direction of F. Hensley, Esq. (Diploma, Leipzig 
Conservatorium). 

WAKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The annual distribution of prizes 
took place on July 31, when the Bishop of Beverley gave an excellent 
address. The leaving exhibitions of £450 a year were awarded to 
Sidney Burn, Hastings Exhibitioner elect of Queen's College, Oxford ; 
and Ernest Bartlam, Cave Exhibitioner elect of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. Burn has also recently obtained the Akroyd Scholarship to 
the Universities open to all Yorkshire schools. The special prizes were 
awarded as follows :—Modern History, Form VI., C. L. R. Thomas ; 
Form V., T. H. V. King; Divinity, E. S. Bartlam ; modern 

es, S. Burn; classics, S. Burn; mathematics, L. B. Booth; 
English Literature, A. C. Akeroyd ; science, S. A. Stokes; English 
essay, not awarded. Mr. E. Inglis Askell has been appointed on the 
staff, to succeed Mr. T. P. Black. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for July is Miss Tanner, 
4 Beaconsfield Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for July is P. E. Matheson, 
Esq., New College, Oxford, who has sent the guinea to the 
Indian Famine Fund. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from the “ Maximes” of Rochefou- 
cauld :— 


1. Ce que nous prenons pour des vertus n’est souvent qu’un assem- 
blage de diverses actions et de divers intéréts que la fortune ou notre 
industrie savent arranger. 

2. Ceux qui croient avoir du mérite se font un honneur d'étre mal- 
heureux, pour persuader aux autres et à eux-mémes qu'ils sont dignes 
d'étre en butte à la fortune. 

3. Il n'y a guére de gens qui ne soient honteux de s'étre aimés 
quand ils ne s'aiment plus. 

4. Ce que les hommes ont nommé amitié n'est qu'une société, qu'un 


ménagement réciproque d'intérêts, et qu'un échange de bons offices ; 
ce n'est enfin qu'un commerce où l'amour-propre se propose toujours 
quelque chose à gagner. 

5. Les vertus se perdent dans l'intérêt, comme les fleuves se perdent 
dans la mer. 

6. Celui qui croit pouvoir trouver en soi-méme de quoi se passer de 
tout le monde se trompe fort ; mais celui qui croit qu'on ne peut se 
passer de lui se trompe encore davantage. 

7. Il n'y a guére de personnes qui, dans le premier penchant de 
l'Àge, ne fassent connaitre par ot leur corps et leur esprit doivent 
défaillir. a. 

8. C'est plus souvent par orgueil que par défaut de lumiéres qu'on 
s'oppose avec tant d'opiniátreté aux opinions les plus suivies; on 
trouve les premieres places prises dans le bon parti, et on ne veut pas 
les dernieres. 

9. On trouve les moyens pour guérir de la folie, mais on n'en trouve 
point pour redresser un esprit de travers. 

IO. L'air bourgeois se perd quelquefois à l'armée, mais il ne se perd 
jamais à la cour. 

1I. La véritable éloquence consiste à dire tout ce qu'il faut, et à ne 
dire que ce qu'il faut. 

12. On donne des conseils, mais on n'inspire point de conduite. 


HOLIDAY COMPETITIONS. 

Prizes to the amount of not less than Five Guineas wi! 
be awarded for the best performances in the following 
subjects :— 

1. A translation into Latin, French, or German of a short English 
lyric (not exceeding forty lines). 

2. A parody of a modern English author, prose or verse. 

3. A pen-and-ink sketch of some holiday resort. 

Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 15th. 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
may, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110), 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Many of the grammatical questions are taken, by permission, from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, from those of the College of Preceptors, the London 
Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and from the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations. 

“A very useful set of questions." —Modern Language Quarterly. 

“ The English idioms for translation into French are well chosen. 
little book." — University Correspondent. 

“ The exercises in the use of idioms are specially good." — Bookman. 

** Will be found serviceable for rapid drill in the hands of a judicious teacher.”— 
Educational Times. 

“ Would afford useful practice for intending candidates."—Edscation. 

“ We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed." —/ournal of Education. 

“We are great advocates of abundant exercises ; hence our immediate approval of 
this book." —.ScAoo! Guardian. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this useful collection of papers in 
grammar and idiomatic sentences. It will save the teacher many an hour of labour, 
and would be valuable for a class entering for an examination to work through 

steadily."— Educational Review. 
` . A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers. 6s. net. (A list of errata is issued with this.) 


By H. R. LADELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Thirticth Thousand. Price 6d.- By the same Author. 
Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual mistakes have frequently been 
made, as collected from Dictations, pne Examination Papers, &c., during a 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules. 


Also, in Book Form, ' HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH." Third 
Edition. Price 1s. 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


French Essentials and French Conversation Sentences. 


Second Edition. Price 2s. cloth; 1s. 6d. boards. By the same Author. 
t This short grammar is compiled by a master who knows his business. The 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The History of the Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire. By 
EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. 7 vols. 
(£2. 2s. Methuen.) 

When, on the night of the 27th of June, 1787, Edward Gibbon, 
after writing the last lines of the last page of the * Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire? in the summer-house, cooled his 
brow by several turns in the derceau of acacias, which com- 
manded a prospect of the country, the lake, and the mountains 
of Lausanne, the bitter-sweet consciousness of having fulfilled 
his appointed task might pardonably inspire “the vanity of 
authors who presume the immortality of their name and 
writings.” The century which has passed since his death in 
1794 has only added lustre to the great historian and buried the 
memory of his critics and detractors. On the centenary of his 
death, the Royal Historical Society invited and obtained the 
ungrudging homage of English and foreign scholarship. An 
exhibition of the Gibbon relics was followed by the issue of a 
verbatim reprint of his autobiographies by Mr. Murray, and of 
his private correspondence by Mr. Prothero, and these in turn 
preluded the appearance of the successive volumes of what 
must be, for the modern scholar, the definitive edition of the 
“ Decline and Fall.” 

Nature, Gibbon contends, endowed him with the aptitude, if 
not the genius, for history. At the age of fourteen the pre- 
cocious boy was weighing the chronological systems of Scaliger 
and Petavius, of Marsham and Newton; the dynasties of 
Assyria and Egypt were his top and cricket-ball. Nature, it 
would also appear, had implanted a distrust of priestcraft, and, 
in the next year, the work of the youthful historian opened with 
an essay on “The Age of Sesostris,” which was devoted to the 
detection and chastisement of a priestly imposture. The stock 
of erudition which he carried to Oxford was not likely to be 
appreciated or even known to the “ monks of Magdalen.” He 
studied languages in order to write history ; and never attained 
nor admired that insolent familiarity of scholarship so dear to 
* the scrupulous ear of the well-flogged critic.” It was Bossuet, 
the historian of Protestant variations, who drew him from the 
Anglican fold ; it was a wider reading of history and a prudent 
sense of interest which restored him to Protestantism—as a 
sceptic ; and, five years later, it was Grotius’ famous and over- 
rated treatise, “ De Veritate Religionis Christiane" which first 
engaged him in a regular trial of the evidence of Christianity, 
and led him to the ambiguous conclusion *that the faith as well 
as the virtues of a Christian must be formed and fortified by the 
inspiration of Grace.” With a clear and resolute self-conscious- 
ness given to few, Gibbon appropriated or rejected knowledge 
in the temper and with the projects of the historian. Mathe- 
matics, except as the basis of chronology, had for him no 
interest: “ As soon as I understood the principles I relinquished 
for ever the pursuit of the mathematics ; nor can I lament that 
I desisted before my mind was hardened by the habit of rigid 
demonstration, so destructive of the finer feelings of moral 
evidence, which must, however, determine the actions and 
opinions of our lives" Natural science indulged his curiosity 
and enlarged his commerce of metaphor: “ The principles of 
these sciences and a taste for books of natural history con- 
tributed to multiply my ideas and images, and the anatomist or 
chemist may sometimes track me in their own snow." To the 
law of Nature and of nations and the theory of justice he was 
attracted, not because he had any taste for philosophical 


'systems, but because they had had some influence on the 


practice of modern Europe. The only philosophy which held 
him captive was that which drew to sceptical conclusions—the 
philosophy of a Locke, a Hume, and a Bayle. To the Pro- 
vincial Letters of Pascal he had frequent recourse ; from them 
he “learnt to manage the weapon of grave and temperate irony 
even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity." 

As with literature, so with life; experience in Gibbon's eyes 
was valuable by and in the measure of its application to the 
writing of history. The captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers 
quite deliberately turned his irksome duties to the profit of the 
historian of the Roman Empire ; the mute member for Liskeard 
found in his eight sessions of Parliament “a school of civil 
prudence, the first and most essential virtue of an historian.? 
His relations to society were thus prescribed and limited by the 
ambition and the aloofness of the historian. 
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To much that was best and to all that was germinal in the 
eighteenth century Gibbon was blind. A member of * The Club,” 
he shrank from the cudgel-play of Johnson, and never allowed 
the eloquence of Burke to reach his heart. “I admire his 
eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore his chivalry, and I 
can almost excuse his reverence for Church establishments.” 
Neither the genius nor the advocacy of Garrick could prevent a 
taste for the French theatre, which “ has, perhaps, abated my 
idolatry for the gigantic genius of Shakespeare, which is incul- 
cated from our infancy as the first duty of an Englishman.” 
No feeling for the majesty of Nature drew him to Switzerland ; 
the fashion of climbing the mountains and viewing the glaciers 
had not yet been introduced by foreign travellers, who seek the 
sublime beauties of Nature.” 

Lausanne was the home of his choice, because it furnished 
him with agreeable society of both sexes, inexpensive refinement, 
and cheap card-playing. He had spoken of himself as “an 
Englishman, a philosopher, and a Whig.” His enemies might 
have preferred to epitomize him as a cosmopolitan, a sceptic, 
and a pensioner. The deliberate retrospect of his life elicited a 
complacent self-approval; his fortune had been sufficient “to 
support the rank of a gentleman and to satisfy the wants of a 
philosopher." The leisured labour of twenty happy years had 
given him “a name, a rank, a character in the world.” “ Mr. 
d'Alembert relates that as he was walking in the gardens of 
Sans Souci with the King of Prussia, Frederic said to him: 
‘Do you see that old woman, a poor weeder, asleep on that 
sunny bank? She is probably a more happy being than either 
of us, The King and the philosopher may speak for themselves ; 
for my part, I do not envy the old woman." 

It was a felicitous ambition which stimulated the young 
Gibbon to turn aside from Swiss or Florentine chronicles in 
order to address himself to the march of cecumenical history. 
Vast as was the theme of his choice, it was the one most truly 
congenial to the temper and the capacity of the inquirer. 
* I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion” is 
the epigram which summarizes his achievement. Gibbon has 
indeed borne his testimony to the lingering decrepitude of 
Roman law and government, and to the more repulsive and 
bizarre aspects of ecclesiasticism. The story of theological 
controversy is immortalized and enlivened in his pages ; but for 
an estimate of the operation of the spirit of Christianity the 
student must seek elsewhere. Hume had essayed contributions 
to the natural history of religion ; Gibbon's object was to write 
the natural history of Christianity. To him the * Dark Ages" 
subserved the purpose of artistic composition by their very 
darkness ; and he failed, as completely as Hume, to grasp the 
spirit of the Catholic middle age. The rising tide of “ romanti- 
cism,” with its passionate and hardly discriminating worship of 
the marvellous, the picturesque, the medieval, found him 
entrenched and immovable. Nor, on the other hand, had 
Gibbon ever equipped himself for the task of throwing the light 
of science on the “medieval muddle.” He himself was no 
diplomatist. Although he had been drawn to consult the two 
great Benedictine works, the “ Diplomatica " of Mabillon and 
the * Palzcographia? of Montfaucon, he was ingenuous enough 
to confess that he studied the theory without attaining the 
practice of the art. He was happy in being enabled to use 
“the incomparable microscope of Tillemont,” and to enter upon 
the labours of Muratori and Pagi, Sigonius and Maffei. But, if 
Gibbon hardly satisfies the searching tests of modern research, 
atoning qualities he had, qualities which sprang from the very 


root of his defects, qualities which render his work immortal.. 


He possessed, as no writer of his century possessed, the exquisite 
union of philosophic curiosity with patient fidelity to the concrete 
fact. A Condorcet avoided details in his bold scheme of human 
progress; a Bentham and a Godwin found the contemplation of 
the past unnecessary and mischievous. On the other hand, the 
singularly fatuous censure of the Abbé de Mably only succeeds 
in drawing attention to Gibbon's peculiar excellence, * who, in 
his endless history of the Roman emperors, is for ever inter- 
rupting his tedious and insipid narrative only to explain the 
cause of the facts you are going to read.” It was Gibbon, in fact, 
who completed the achievement of eighteenth-century philosophy 
by adding to it its third dimension—history. Compelled by the 
choice of his theme to paint on a vast canvas, his sense of 
proportion and continuity grows as his work advances. 
Montesquieu had surveyed mankind—through a literary 
medium—from China to Peru, only to compile a note-book of 


epigrams. Gibbon was certainly not guiltless of epigrams, but 
he usually relegated them to his footnotes. Voltaire, with more 
than Gibbon's vivacity and range of interest, fell very far short 
of his resolute concentration. Hume's choice of a narrower and 
less congenial theme illustrated his ability by the production of 
a classic history of England, which it is no longer necessary, or 
even advisable, to read. But *in the main things Gibbon is still 
our master, above and beyond date.” He had the historical 
instinct, the clear judgment, the sense of composition ; all that 
he lacked was the historical imagination. He has neither 
enlarged the sympathies nor touched the deeper spiritual fibre 
of humanity. His work is immortal, because it is final ; it is 
final, because it is inadequate. 

Yet “a candid and rational inquiry" is in any age a notable 
achievement ; and Gibbon's consistent attitude of detachment, 
in spite of his fundamental prejudice, lifted him out of the 
narrow and partisan groove of eighteenth-century speculation. 
He could not approve the intolerant of the French philosophers 
and encyclopadists, men who “laughed at the scepticism of 
Hume, preached the tenets of atheism with the bigotry of 
dogmatists, and damned all believers with ridicule and con- 
tempt.” In an age of dogmatic atheism, the sceptic is the 
good protestant. Cynic as he was, he never succumbed to the 
temptation of perverting facts ; while he reserved his scorn for 
the Church, he paid steady and sincere homage to the mag- 
nanimous qualities and the enduring virtues of humanity. 
Convinced that the historian's task should preclude the enthu- 
siasm of admiration, hate, or love, he learnt at any rate— nor 
can the task have been altogether hard to Gibbon—to subdue 
errant proclivities and to chasten his language. It was his 
business to relate and to explain, not to judge. He paid no 
homage to the * natural man," and * while Rousseau dated the 
decline of the race from the day when men left Arcadia, 
Gibbon’s era was the death of Marcus Aurelius.” It may well 
be that the star of Rousseau will have sunk below the horizon 
of political thought long before the spirit of Gibbon will cease to 
leaven our reading of history. 

At last Gibbon has found his editor. Among living English 
historians there is certainly none with the cecumenical erudition 
of Prof. Bury ; nor is there any whose temper and tact better 
qualify him for the work of a commentator. Himself has 
travelled over a considerable portion of Gibbon's own ground, 
and we are happy to learn from a footnote that his explorations 
are to be carried still farther. The two centuries of the Basilian 
Dynasty, 867-1057, will supply him with a worthy theme, and 
one which at Gibbon's hands of necessity received only a scanty 
and imperfect treatment. So far as his own work has gone, it 
is in no sense to be regarded as an answer to Gibbon ; it only 
supports, and succeeds in supporting, the claim of an inde- 
pendent and more complete view. And so, in the capacity of 
editor, heartily confessing Gibbon's critical intuition and 
“amazing accuracy,” his severe and scrupulous reticence finds 
indeed much to supplement, something to correct, but singularly 
little to condemn. Under his guidance we make the circuit of 
Gibbon's limitations, we learn concisely the things which Gibbon 
has not said ; above all, we are warned to revise our judgment 
—Gibbon’s judgment—on “the tedious and uniform tale of 
weakness and misery” presented by Byzantine annals. That 
Gibbon, had he lived a hundred years later, would have reaped 
the somewhat scanty fruits of the controversies opened by 
Fallmerayer and Roesler, Vambéry and Safarik is obvious (if, 
indeed, he had not consigned them to the immortality of a 
footnote) ; but that a century's research would have very 
seriously deflected the bias and the moral of his history it 
would be difficult to maintain. It was, perhaps, fortunate for 
him that the stream of authorities flowed more scantily as his 
history passed eastward, for his flagging sympathies could hardly 
have struggled with a more copious torrent. His interests lay 
in the West—with the old Rome and the old Roman spirit 
which lingered on. Against his point of view is setting ina 
powerful reaction ; we know now that "the whole influence of 
the Latin Church was exerted to preach a misleading view of 
historical continuity." The Holy Roman Empire of the East is 
reasserting its ascendency ; it is conceivable that the CEcumen- 
ical Patriarch. of Constantinople may yet again challenge 
the claims of the Papacy in the pages of historians. But in 
the judgment of Gibbon will survive a salutary antidote to the 
pretensions of Pope and Patriarch alike. Itishere that Gibbon 
and his editor are in sympathy ; and, ifthe dead historian could. 
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have revisited the earth to find a reviser, he would assuredly 
have appointed Prof. Bury. 


Child Life in Colonial Days. By ALICE MOORE EARLE. 
(Price 8s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

In this very prettily got-up volume Mrs. Earle has brought 
tovether a great many curious, quaint, and pathetic memorials 
of the lives and deaths of children in the colonial period of 
American civilization and settlement. One is struck, on the 
whole, by the likeness of both the principles and the instru- 
ments of education used on the other side of the Atlantic and 
hose in vogue in England at the same period. But there is 
nothing to be surprised at in this: the wonder would be if 
things had been very different. Nor is there anything in this 
resemblance to make the book less worth writing or reading. 
In the story of individual lives it is commonly observed that 
transplantation in childhood fixes vividly in the memory a host 
of details of circumstance and experience which would other- 
wise have been forgotten in the general stream of insignificant 
things that pass with the day to which they belong ; so, in the 
emigration of a nation, the customs and the clothes, the furni- 
ture and the principles and the language that were carried into 
the new country become landmarks and memorials, rich with 
the peculiar significance of the first symbols of civilization set up 
in the colonists’ home; and are ultimately cherished by posterity 
as historical monuments. We doubt whether there is any object 
among those shown in the photographic illustrations of Mrs. 
Earle’s book—except, perhaps, the Indian cradle—which could 
not be matched out of the treasures of some English home, and 
which is not in some way already familiar to English readers. 
But it is very doubtful whether the idea of publishing such a 
series of illustrations would ever have occurred to an English 
book-maker, and we confess ourselves grateful to Mrs. Earle 
for having had the happy thought. Her gallery of demure and 
precocious little colonial boys and girls of varying ages, in various 
costumes, is altogether delightful, and full of direct human 
interest. But we like also her pictures of horn-books and 
battledore-books ; of shoes and go-carts; of samplers and 
broadsheets ; of spindles and lace pillows ; of dolls and leaf- 
boats; of pages out of juvenile diaries and letters, and 
“Cockers Arithmetic,” and the “History of Goody Two- 
Shoes.” And we must confess, by the way, to being among 
those who learn with surprise that “Goody Two-Shoes” was 
written by Oliver Goldsmith. 

The tale of the mortality amongst infants in the very earliest 
days of American colonization is a sad one. The times 
were hard for all the emigrants, but hardest of all for the 
children. The climate was severe; the colonists were poor ; 
Sanitary science was not yet born ; and the temper of the times 
was stern. 

A cold and disheartening reception [says Mrs. Earle] awaited the 
habes born into the Puritan world, especially those who were unfortunate 
enough to be born in winter. Every baby had to be baptized within a 
few days of its birth; and that meant being carried to the meeting- 
house and immersed in a bowl of water. In winter the cold of the 
Streets through which the child would have to be carried was severe, 
and ice would have to be broken on the water in the christening-bowl. 
Judge Sewall, in 1694, noted in his diary a Sunday when there was an 
extraordinary storm of snow, so that few women could go to meeting, 
yet a child was baptized in the afternoon. And he describes how his 
own children, though they did not cry, shrank and shuddered from the 
ice-cold water. One is not surprised to read that of these babies many 
did not linger Jong in the cold world. 


But, in spite of hardships and a high rate of mortality, the 
American colonies were considered wholesome for children. 
Large families were common: Mrs. Earle gives instances of 
homes where there were twenty-two, twenty-three, twenty- 
seven, and even thirty children of one husband and wife. 
People who had already settled wrote to friends in England 
€xpatiating on the beauty and goodness of babies born in the 
New World :— 

The Christian children born here are generally well formed and 
beautiful to behold. I never knew any [says one correspondent] to 
Come into the world with the least blemish on any part of the body ; 
being, in the general, deemed to be better-natured, milder, and more 
tender-hearted than those born in England. 
ns E. is vs picture, Children were 
avec UI untry ; the emigrant could not have his 


Every child in the home was an extra producer. No one in New 
England had less land to distribute than Boston, but on all allotments 
women and children received their full proportion. The early allot- 
ments of land in Brookline (then part of Boston) were made by 
** heads "—-that is, according to the number of people in the family. 

It is consoling to know that a high value was set upon the 
survivors, and, perhaps, it was well also for the delicate children 
that so many enemies lay in wait to carry them quickly out of 
the world. 

The mortality among infants was appallingly great ; they died singly, 
and in little groups, and in vast companies.  Putrid fevers, epidemic 
influenzas, malignant sore throats, ** bladders in the windpipe," raging 
smallpox, carried off hundreds of the children who survived baptism. 

New England parents were zealous for the education of their 
boys. The desire of one mother is given in her own words: 
" Child, if God make thee a good Christian and a good 
scholar, ‘tis all thy mother has asked for thee." And so 
schools were provided—very poor, very uncomfortable, very 
scantily furnished, but still capable of giving a boy the educa- 
tion of his day. The building of school-houses was even 
compulsory. ‘The colonies commanded the building and 
maintaining of a school in each town where there was a 
sufficient number of families and scholars.” But there were 
different standards in different colonies. Khode Island did not 
compel school-building or education. In Virginia there was no 
town or village life: only scattered properties, on which the 
children of wealthy planters were taught at home by tutors. 
So education lagged among the Virginians till the “ old-field 
schools” were started, by the subscriptions of families living near 
one another. Massachusetts was the pioneer colony in the 
matter of schools. 

In 1636, only two hundred years after the settlement of Boston, the 
General Court, which was composed of representatives from every 
settlement in the Bay Colony, and which was the same as our House of 
Representatives to-day, gave over half the annual income of the entire 
colony to establish the school which two years later became Harvard 
College. 

The influence of Locke's * Thoughts on Education" domi- 
nated the New England parents, and children were systemati- 
cally hardened by the use of cold foot-baths, ** shoes so thin that 
they might leak, and let in water,” beds of “quilts,” instead of 
feathers, and various restrictions upon diet. No "flesh" fora 
boy so long as he was in coats—or, at least, till he was two or 
three years old—was a reasonable rule enough, and the 
American children profited by the variety of cereal foods the 
colonies yielded. 

There is a great deal about “dress” in the book ; and the 
letters and journals of at least one little girl show that the 
American children of a century, or a century and a-half, ago 
had much the same feelings about clothes that modern English 
children have. Anna Green Winslow liked to look like other 
people, and was troubled by the indifference of her elders and 
betters to the “ fation.’ 

I hope Aunt won’t let me wear the black hatt with the red Dominie, 
for the people will ask me what I have got to sell as I go along street 
if I do, or how the folk at Newguinie do? Dear Mamma, you don't 
know the fation here. I beg to look like other folk. You don’t kno 
what a stir would be made in Sudbury Street were I to make my 
appearance there in my red Dominie and black Hatt. 

But, when shehad the right clothes, and was allowed to wear 
them, Anna appreciated her opportunities. She was twelve 
years old when she wrote of herself :— 

I was dressed in my yellow coat, my black bib and apron, my pompe- 
dore shoes, the cap my Aunt Storer sometime since presented me with 
blue ribbons in it, a very handsome loket, in the shape of a hart ; the 
paste pin my Hond. Papa presented me with in my cap ; my new cloak 
and bonnet on, my pompedore gloves, and I would tell you that they 
all lik'd my dress very much. 

Another time she was resplendent in the same yello 
and black bib and apron, vh dtc: 
black feathers on my head, my paste comb, all my paste, garnet, mar- 
quesatt and jet pins, together with my silver plume—my loket ‘rings 
black collar round my neck, black mitts, 2 or 3 yards of blue bbo. 
striped tucker and ruffels; and my silk shoes compleated my dress. i 

1 D $ . 
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wants explaining] I measur'd above an inch longer than I did down- 
wards from the roots of my hair to the end of my chin. 


Sadder extracts come from some diaries and letters of other 
little girls, brought up upon strict notions of predestination, and 
accustomed to brood morbidly over their sins and future 
punishment. There are painful things, too, about the dis- 
cipline in the old schools, but nothing that is harsher than we 
had at home at the same time; and, indeed, the most interesting 
extract on the subject of whipping is not from an American 
source at all, but from the “Diary of an English Lady of 
Quality." 

The account of the first books for children read in America 
is particularly interesting. Here, too, we notice how entirely 
dependent the colonial children were for a long time on im- 
portations from England ; and one feels that it was a little unfair 
that the children of the New World should have been bred for 
a century and a half upon a literature whose local colour was 
all foreign: * where there were larks and nightingales instead 
of yellow-birds and bobolinks; where the robin was a little 
domestic bird that fed at table, instead of a great, fidgety, 
jerky, whooping thrush." 

But what is one to say of the list of books advertised by 
Messrs. Cox & Berry in the Boston Gasette and County Journal 
of January 20, 1773? They recommend about a dozen * Little 
books for the Instruction and Amusement of all good Boys and 
Girls,” and five of the little books are abridgments of “ Tom 
Jones, “ Joseph Andrews,” “ Pamela,” * Grandison," and 
* Clarissa." We wish we had space in which to quote from 
many more of the letters and diaries in this very entertaining 
volume. But we have only room for one extract more, and that 
must be from a work, entitled * The School of Manners: or 
Rules for Children’s Behaviour, at Church, at Home, at Table, 
in Company, in Discourse, at School, abroad, and among Boys.” 
The instructions as to polite eating and drinking are explicit 
and apposite. But there is a special charm about the directions 
for behaviour “ abroad.” 

Run not Hastily in the Street, nor go too slowly. Wag not to and fro, 
nor use any Antick Postures, either of thy Head, Hands, Feet, or Body. 
Throw not aught on the Street, as Dirt or Stones. If thou meetest the 
scholars of any other school, jeer not nor affront them, but show them 
love and respect and quietly let them pass along. 

The reflection with which we turn from a passage like this, 
addressed to schoolboys a hundred years ago, is that evidently 
boys were much the same then as now, but that there has been 
a great decrease in the hopefulness of elders as to the possibility 
of radically changing their habits and their natures by direct 
exhortation. And that, perhaps, is the principal reflection of a 
serious nature that the whole volume leaves with us. 


“ Bell’s Cathedral Series."—(1) Saint Paul's. By the Rev. 
ARTHUR DiMOCK. (2) Carlisle. By C. KING ELEY. 
(3) Wimborne Minster and Christchurch Priory. By the 
Rev. T. PERKINS. (4) Tewkesbury and Deerhurst. By 
H. J. L. J. MassÉ. (Bell X Sons.) 

These four volumes form a good addition to Messrs. Bell’s 
useful series of guides to cathedral churches and other great 
minsters; they show care and appreciation of the beautiful, and 
are well and copiously illustrated. Less minute description of 
architectural details is required in the volume on Wren's magni- 
ficent cathedral than in most of the other books of the series, 
and Mr. Dimock has wisely devoted much space to an interesting 
account of Old St. Paul’s, and to the history of the building of 
the present church, telling his readers many things about 
Wren’s various designs and the difficulties with which he had 
to contend. The exposition of the architecture of the dome, 
which is made perfectly clear by a good sectional drawing, 
deserves special notice. Carlisle, as Mr. Eley observes, is one 
of our smaller cathedrals, for the nave is merely a frayment— 
all that was left by Lesley’s Scots of the fine Norman work 
begun in 1083. It is a good specimen of the style, but unfor- 
tunately there is so little of it. The cathedral is an example of 
those double churches which are not uncommon ; the nave is a 
parish-church, while the choir was reserved by the monastic 
chapter, consisting at Carlisle of Augustinian canons, for their 
own use. Between the two there is at Carlisle a central tower, 
externally rather a poor thing, for it is built on the piers of the 
ancient Norman tower and on the scale of the nave, and so 
does not consort well with the extended choir, a noble piece of 
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Early English building, with an east window which exhibits 
probably the finest decorated tracery in the kingdom. This 
choir was built after a destructive fire in 1292, and in its grace 
and stateliness is a noble memorial of the munificence and taste 
of the canons, who were by no means a wealthy body. The only 
sign of economy is, as Bishop Creighton remarks in his volume 
on Carlisle in the * Historic Towns Series," the absence of a 
stone vault. Mr. Eley's remarks on the waggon-shaped timber 
ceiling and its three hammer-beams are worthy of attention. 
He does not forget to describe the Fratry, restored in 1880, 
which, with the Deanery, of.old the priors lodging, is almost all 
that is left of the monastic buildings; and adds a short chapter 
on the Castle. 

We turn to the two volumes on some churches of less than 
cathedral dignity. Wimborne was anciently one of the double 
monasteries which plaved so conspicuous a part in our church 
history in the seventh and eighth centuries, the congregation 
consisting of men as well as women. "Though Mr. Perkins has 
missed an opportunity in omitting to consult the “Vita S. 
Liobx,” where he would have found some delightful matter 
respecting the earliest days of this famous house, his work is 
generally satisfactory. The exterior of the church is plain, but 
dignified ; it has two towers, and its central tower has a good 
Norman stage, but is disfigured by the preposterous parapet 
superimposed upon it. The three lancets of the east window 
should be observed from the outside, for, as is noted here, they 
are enclosed by a peculiar weather-moulding. In the interior 
the visitor will find what Mr. Perkins says about the arcades, 
with their massive piers and pointed arches, of much assistance 
to him. Among the illustrations there is an engraving of the 
beautiful sedilia and piscina in the presbytery. 

The most remarkable external features of the splendid 
minster of Christchurch are perhaps the rich Norman turret 
and arcading of interlaced arches of the north transept and the 
apsidal chapel of the south transept. Internally the nave is of 
stately Norman work. We echo our author's hope that the 
present pews, which hide the bases of the pillars and detract 
greatly from the general effect, may some day give place to 
open benches. The choir is thoroughly perpendicular. A 
sufficient notice is given of the fine chantry, chapels, tombs, 
and other objects of interest. 

Mr. Massé writes well on the grand Norman church of 
Tewkesbury, comparing it constantly with Gloucester Cathedral, 
on which he is an acknowledged authority. As at Gloucester, 
the piers of the nave are remarkably massive, and the /rt/ortum 
is vaulted in the same way in both churches. The most note- 
worthy feature of the exterior is the central tower, “one of the 
finest and most perfect Norman towers in existence." "There 
are, we are told, indications that two large western towers were 
contemplated. The idea was abandoned, and a detached tower 
was built for the bells. This campanile was destroyed in 1817, 
and the bells are now in the central tower. In the interior of 
the choir all distinctively Norman characteristics have been 
wiped out, with the exception of its apsidal form. Many beauti- 
ful things in the church, such as the Warwick chapel, the 
Despenser monument, the arcading of the Lady chapel, and 
the exquisite tabernacle work of the sed7/7/a, are described and 
illustrated by engravings. Mr. Massé has included in his 
volume the two Saxon churches at Deerhurst, both of the 
highest architectural value. The larger church at one time had 
two towers, an apsidal presbytery, and probably aisles ; the 
central tower has gone, but the western tower remains, and is 
a most interesting specimen. The accounts of both these 
ancient churches are indebted to Mr. Micklethwaite's admirable 
paper on Saxon church architecture in the Archeological 
Journal for 1896. 


Christ the Protestant, and other Sermons. By HELY 
HUTCHINSON ALMOND. (Price 5s. Blackwood.) 

These sermons were preached in the chapel of Loretto 
School, and represent one side of the religious teaching given 
to Loretto boys. Mr. Almond lays down, and acts on, the 
principle that the pupils of a school should all join in common 
worship, and he disapproves their being marched off on Sunday 
to church, or oratory, or chapel, like soldiers in a regiment. 
The principle is sound ; though, of course, with public schools 
like Harrow or Clifton, which, by their statutes, are bound to 
admit all creeds, there must be a dispensation for Jews or rigid 
Nonconformists. Mr. Almond thinks that no right-minded 
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parent will entrust his son to a master whose religious views 
differ in essentials from his own ; but we may give a particular 
illustration to the contrary. A well known statesman, when 
placing his son at Rugby, was asked by the house-master what 
he wished done as to chapel attendance and the Scripture 
lessons of his son, which, the master presumed, would differ 
widely from the home teaching. The father answered: “I 
desire no distinction to be made. My son has been taught 
for fourteen years my creed, and, if he unlearns it in the three 
or four years he will be at school, so much the worse for my 
creed.” 

To return to the sermons themselves, they are nervous, and 
sometimes eloquent, enforcements of the duties of a Christian 
schoolboy, or warnings against the dangers that most beset 
him. Thus, the title sermon is a diatribe against the con- 
formity of custom—“ Was uns alle biindigt, das Gemeine ”—“ The 
tiger has, fortunately, become rare in schools; but, I fear, 
the ape has not.” So, too, the sermon on the story of Cain and 
Abel is a plea for the righteousness which maketh a nation. 
To characterize wealth, art, and mechanical appliances as “the 
gifts of the Evi! One” is a hard saying ; but we would that 
the general moral here pointed were oftener preached from 
school pulpits. 


I often tell you that I wish you would care for and study public 
questions more than you do; that now, in the days of your boyhood, 
you would prepare yourselves to be loving and useful citizens of our 
glorious Empire. But, whenever you do come to think about and take 
part in such questions, remember that it is the lesson of all history that 
neither ships, nor soldiers, nor piles or gold, nor marvels of mechanical 
invention can save a corrupt and unrighteous nation from a doom as 
terrible and as certain as the Flood. 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but have only 
space left to draw a moral of our own. Our readers may not 
be aware, and we should never have discovered from internal 
evidence, that these are lay sermons. It would need a subtler 
criticism. than. any we can conceive to detect the spiritual 
essence that distinguishes the best sermons of our great clerical 
headmasters—a Temple, a Butler, a Percival—from these lay 
discourses. And yet it is commonly assumed that laymen 
cannot preach, and, on this ground alone, the second- or third- 
class cleric is preferred to the first-class layman, and for the 
highest posts in the profession laymen are, by an unwritten 
law, absolutely disqualified. 


The Grammar of Science. By KARL PEARSON. Second 
Editien. (Black.) 

The second edition of this important work has been revised 
throughout and enlarged by the addition of two chapters on 
Natural Selection and Heredity, summing up Prof. Pearson’s 
learned contributions to this special field of science. 

Let us disclaim at once any pretension of reviewing, in the 
proper sense of the word, a book which lies beyond our province 
and our capacity. We will only essay to point out its import to 
teachers—not to science teachers alone, but to all who are 
endeavouring themselves to think justly and express their 
thoughts logically and accurately, and to train their pupils in 
like methods of observation and reasoning. 

That teachers whose calling necessarily inclines them to 
conservatism are specially apt to bow to authority and accept 
conventional counters for current coin of the realm wants little 
demonstration. We need not Prof. Pearson to tell us, *anything 
more hopelessly illogical than the statements with regard to 
force and matter current in elementary text-books of science it is 
difficult to imagine ; and the author, as a result of ten years! 
teaching and examining, has been forced to the conclusion that 
these works possess little, if any, educational value: they neither 
encourage the growth of logical clearness nor form any exercise 
in scientific method.” Now, whether we agree or not with 
Prof. Pearson's fundamental concepts of modern science, no one 
can deny him the merit of consistency. Science consists in the 
classification and co-ordination of sense-impressions past and 
present and in the discovery by aid of the imagination of 
formuli, miscalled laws of Nature—in reality brief statements 
which sum up and resume in a few words a wide range of facts. 
Of things in themselves we know, and can know, nothing. Of 
the final causes of things we are equally ignorant. Prof. Pearson, 
it will be seen, is as pure an idealist as Berkeley ; though he 
differs, zofo c/o, from Berkeley, in rejecting any causa causans 
as beyond the range of huiman knowledge. 


Prof. Pearson uses science as an equivalent of the German 
Wissenschaft, and in his tabular classification of the sciences he 
includes art and literature, but in the “Grammar” we find nothing 
more than passing allusions to art or literature, and his illustra- 
tions of method are all drawn from the sciences that he himself 
professes—physics and biology. Herein lie both his strength 
and his weakness. He speaks of what he knows, but he 
virtually disregards the larger sphere of knowledge which does 
not come within his ken. Metaphysics may be a treadmill, and 
religion a ghost ; but poetry (and all it connotes) is, according to 
his own definition, as much a part of science as molar and 
molecular physics, and it has been a more important factor in 
human progress. The poet’s “ misgivings of a creature moving 
about in worlds not realized" are no less within the province of 
science, as here defined, than microbes or crystals. A casual 
quotation from a rival professor, a professor of belles lettres, may 
serve at least as the slave in the car of the scientific Alexander :— 
“The world of perception and will, of passion and belief, is an 
uncaptured virgin, airily deriding from afar the calculated 
advances and practised modesty of the old bawd Science ; turn- 
ing again to shower a benediction of unexpected caresses on 
the most cavalier of her wooers, Poetry." Prof. Raleigh tells 
us that there is, and can be, no science of literature ; Prof. 
Pearson, with more reason, holds that literature, like every other 
development of human activity, follows certain laws, or, to speak 
by the card, can be reduced to certain formulie, but he takes no 
more account of it in his scheme of the universe than ancient 
geographers did of the interior of Africa. The two professors 
move in different planes which will never meet. 

One Parthian shot at parting. There is hardly a page in the 
book without a split infiniive—to old-fashioned purists a 
needless source of annoyance. 


A bbotsholme. By CECIL REDDIE. (G. Allen.) 

Who was it said that Carlyle preached the gospel of silence 
in twenty octavo volumes? Dr. Reddie, unlike Carlyle, is a 
man of action; but, like Carlyle, he begins his preface by 
denouncing the deluge of printed matter that swamps all think- 
ing, and proceeds to swell the flood by a chaotic volume of 640 
pages, half of it in pica type, without even an index to serve as 
a clew to the labyrinth. Prospectuses, testimonials, press 
cuttings, reviews, and notices, evidence before the Bryce Com- 
mission, a small German novel—all is fish that comes to his 
dredge-net. We confess that at first we were inclined to fling 
the book aside as a huge advertisement @ /a Pears’ Soap, but 
we turned over the pages to look at the pretty photographs, and 
found ourselves beguiled into reading whole sections. Again 
and again we were delighted to find the educational doctrines 
and precepts that we have enforced fór the last twenty years 
supported by independent testimony drawn from personal ex- 
perience. Dr. Reddie began his professional career as a master 
first at Fettes, and then at Clifton, College, and his guiding 
principle in starting a school of his own scems to have been 
Talleyrand's famous mot; * The public schools of England are 
the best schools in the world ; mais elles sont détestables?” In 
other words, he sought to preserve the large freedom, the self. 
government, the esprit de corps of English public schools, and 
add the practical thoroughness of a German Realschule and the 
amenities of an English home. Latin and Greek were to take 
a back seat, or rather to be regarded as an extra subject 
reserved for the choicer wits ; cricket and football were to be 
relegated to their proper place as recreations, and make room 
for such outdoor pursuits as farming, gardening, and building ; 
music and drawing were no longer to be the accomplishments 
of the few, but an integral part of every boy's training. That 
such an ideal was a high and worthy one even Dr. Warre would 
acknowledge ; that it has been partly realized at Abbotsholme 
there is the concurrent testimony of many and various witnesses 
in these pages. For the intending colonial we cannot conceive 
a better preparation. Whether it would be advisable to send a 
boy destined for one of the learned professions to Abbotsholme 
we are inclined to doubt, and we recommend parents who have 
not made up their minds to read carefully the report of the 
school by a very competent inspector, Mr. H. C. Bowen. 

In its present form “ Abbotsholme” will be as little read as 
a Blue Book. We would urge Dr. Reddie, both for his own 
sake and on behalf of the cause which we both have at heart— 
the spread of rational education—to give us the gist of this 
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portentous volume in a readable form. The 640 pages might 
well be compressed to 64. 


Greek Testament Reader. By THEOPHILUS D. HALL. Second Edition. 
(Price 2s. 6d. John Murray.) 

This excellent little book, intended for use in schools, gives con- 
secutive extracts from the Synoptic Gospels and passages from St. Paul’s 
Epistles. In the earlier part much grammatical aid is given, but this 
is gradually discontinued: the explanatory notes are brief and to the 
point. A short syntax directs attention to peculiar usages of words, 
and an adequate vocabulary concludes the book. It begins with 
St. Mark's account of the Baptism and Temptation, goes on to the 
beginning of the Ministry, the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord's 
Prayer, and so on to the journey to Emmaus, while the extracts from 
the Epistles have such headings as ‘‘ Christian Service and Ethics,” 
** The Praise of Love or Charity," ** Earnest Exhortation to a Holy 
Life," ** The Christian in Complete Armour." 


A History of Greece. By Sir W. SMiTH. D.C. L., LL.D. New Edi- 
tion, by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. (Price 7s. 6d. Murray.) 
. The ** Student's Greece"! is so well known a book that of a new 
edition no notice need be given except in those points where entirely 
fresh work has been done or old work has been rewritten. A case in 
point is the fourteenth chapter—that on art— which has, as the preface 
tells us, been thoroughly revised by Mr. Phenc Spiers: this contains 
an interesting account (made vivid by good pictures) of work at Tiryns 
and Mycen:e, tracing temples to their earliest ancestor, the hollow tree 
in which the image of the god was placed. After a study of these 
pages, a boy will have some notion of what is meant by Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian styles of architecture, and whence a mausoleum gets its 
name : the book is brought fairly up to date by some account being 
given of the excavations in 1881. If boys are uneasy about the present 
prominence of athletics or interested in precedents—two baseless sup- 
positions—they may be relieved to find that in the sixth century before 
the Christian era first arose the practice of erecting in their native towns 
portrait-statues of victorious athletes: they may be also interested to 
find that wise men have confounded sirens with harpies, and that 
Mandrocles, who built a bridge, could also paint a picture. Part of this 
chapter, and the whole of chapter xlvii., is by Mr. H. B. Walters. 
The latter tells us about Pheidias and Polycleitus, and gives good 
copies of friezes from the British Museum. Even the most Philistine 
boy will read with pleasure the familiar story of Zeuxis, the curtain, 
and the grapes, and will be glad to find the origin of ** Ne sutor ultra," 
and will remember such things as he recollects the malmsey and the 
lampreys of English history. Besides all this, a glossary of architectural 
terms tells him the meaning of everything from ‘‘amphiprostyle” to 
*' stylobate." 


The Story of Catullus. By HUGH MACNAGHTEN. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 

This is a charming little book: its composition pleased the author, 
as he tells us, and he has nothing but words of praise and gratitude for 
predecessors in the field. In contrast with this, some authors strive to 
make their crown secure by slaying or slandering every rival. Verona 
is sacred to the memory of Romeo and Catullus : the latter was born 
in 84 B.C., and thence he went to Rome in 62 B.C., to be with Cicero, 
Lucretius, Julius Cæsar : Vergil was but eight years old, and Horace 
three. Mr. Macnaghten is no blind worshipper of Catullus, but he 
reminds us of the fact that his earliest poems were his vilest, and that 
Clodia was an evil genius to him. He could love a brother and was a 
faithful friend : Cornelius Nepos seems an odd man to whom to dedicate 
such poems. An aspirating Arrius strikes one as a modern creature. 
Calverley and Tennyson loved Catullus, and perhaps this little book may 
lead some who know little more of his poems than the ‘‘ Sparrow ” to 
extend their limited acquaintance. 


** Black’s Historical Latin Readers." — The Foreign Empire. 200-60 B.C. 
By HAROLD W. ATKINSON, M.A. (63; x 434 in., pp. vi., 131, 
illustrated ; price 2s. Black.) 

These readers consist of three volumes, under the general editorship 
of Mr. George Smith, M.A. Vol. I. treats of the conquest of Italy 
and the struggle with Carthage, 753-200 B.c.; Vol. II. is the one 
before us; and Vol. III. will be ** The Old Senate and the New 
Monarchy, 60 B.C.-14 A.D. The series thus, in a sense, forms a con- 
tinuous history of Rome. The Latin passages selected are in a pro- 
gressing order of difficulty ; and each passage—from twenty to thirty 
lines long—is preceded by a brief introductory note which explains the 
situation described in or illustrated by the text, and connects it with 
the previous history. At the end a few brief notes and a vocabulary 
are added, and a number of illustrations of Roman antiquities are given 
here and there. One of the leading aims, we are told, is to make the 
construing lesson intelligent from the first, and to induce the pupil to 
think of words not as merely representing other words, but as conveying 
facts. The readers seem to us well designed, well carried out, and 
likely to be very useful, 


Cours de Grammaire Française Elémentaire. By W. G. HARTOG. 
(Price Is. net. Black.) 

The first French grammar, written entirely in French, for the use of 
English pupils in English schools. A contemporary dismisses it with 
a foolish sneer : ** We have long abandoned Latin grammars in Latin, 
and we never heard of a Greek grammar in Greek.” The parallel fails, 
of course, because we teach, or are beginning to teach, French orally, 
and in French. A grammar written in English introduces a discordant 
note ; and the growing practice of modern teachers is to dispense with 
it, ahd make their own grammar as they go along. This method, 
however, has its drawbacks ; and all who have tried it must have felt 
the lack of a text-book, at least, for purposes of reference. Mr. Ilartog 
has given them just what they wanted. He has carefully excluded 
anomalies and subtleties, and stated simple rules in the simplest form. 
In fifty pages of big print we have all the grammar that the pupil will 
need in his first year. 


Une Joyeuse Nichée. By Mme. DE PRESSENSE. Edited by S. ALGE. 
(Price 3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The plea of using French only for comment and even for vocabulary 
is too familiar to need any explanation. After all there must be some 
compromise. It is hardly possible for a master to test whether a pupil 
has got up his construing lesson except by making him construe. So, 
in the preparation, a boy looks out gentil and finds sage ; he turns for 
further information to sage and finds gentil. He looks out sapin and 
finds arbre de la forêt ; sooner or later he must be told that it means 
“fir.” "These are the drawbacks to the method, but we frankly admit 
that the gain may countervail the loss. There is another objection to 
the book which is common to most elementary French Keaders. Mme. 
de Pressensé is an admirable writer of children's story books, but they 
are of the goody-goody type, more like ** The Fairchild Family ” than 
*' Jackanapes." We can quite believe that ** Une Joyeuse Nichée ” has 
had a great success in Switzerland, where it has appealed to children of 
five or six; but we are afraid that English schoolboys of twelve or 
thirteen, to whom this edition appeals, will pronounce it ** awful rot. 


French as Said. Thirty Exercises on French Pronunciation, taught on 
the Plain-English System. By E. ALDRED WILLIAMS. (Price 
3s. 6d. net. Burleigh.) o. 
As the title indicates, this is a counterblast to the Association 
Phonétique, an attempt to teach French pronunciation by translitera- 
tion without any special symbols. Whether this is possible opens up 
too wide a question to be here embarked upon. Ft is enough to state 
that it is the most successful attempt we have yet seen. Forms like 
** m's-yi?ew, packer furn day leese yew, sarzg kill tea vay are /ant, 
soit peu rebarbatives at the first blush, but, given that the italicized 
letters only serve to indicate the preceding vowel sound, and that the 
superposed ° indicate a sounded vowel, they are not hard to read. A 
study of the book will undoubtedly serve to correct vulgar errors, 
though it may be only a first step towards correct pronunciation. For 
instance, /satson is only incidentally treated. 


“The Swan Edition of Shakespeare's Plays.” (7 x 5 in., illustrated ; 
price Is. each play. Longmans.) —/u/ius Cesar, edited by 
D. FonsvTH, M.A., D.Sc., illustrated by GRANVILLE MANTON ; 
The Merchant of Venice, edited by J. BrpGoop, B.Sc., F LOS 
illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON ; Aing /ohn, edited by J. W. 
Young, illustrated by PArrEN WILSON ; /Ae Tempest, edited by 
G. W. STONE, M.A., illustrated by S. G. Davis; As You Like lt, 
edited by W. DvcHE, B.A., illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON ; 
Richard //., edited by W. J. ABEL, B.A., illustrated by H. M. 
Brock ; Macbeth, edited by R. MCWILLIAM, B.A., illustrated by 
GORDON Browne. (The Introductions occupy about xxvii. pages, 
and the text and the notes from 115 to 174 pages.) 

The distinctive features of this new series for use in schools are— 
good clear printing, numerous full-page illustrations (generally ten), as 
a rule very satisfactory, and especially so in the cases of ** King John 
and *' Richard IL," and a very dainty binding in pale green cloth. 
The notes are very few, very brief, and in general to the point. The 
introductions begin with a life of Shakespeare, very well written, and 
the same in all the volumes, but really not wanted in any. Then follows 
such topics as *' Source of the Play," ** Date of the Play,” ‘‘ Story of 
the Play." These are done with moderation and good judgment. 
Lastly, we have three sections, viz., ‘‘ Elizabethan Language, 
** Shakespearean Grammar,” and ‘‘ Versification.” These again are 
very much the same in all the volumes—except that the examples are 
in each case taken from the play which is being dealt with. They 
are all helpful. Those who do not wish to study the plays very closely 
and can do almost entirely without notes will find this edition as g 
as any that has been published for schools. Search where they may 
they will not find one so daintily bound, though strongly withal, as 
the ‘‘ Swan.” 

* Black's School Edition of the Waverley Novels.”—/vanhoe. With 
Introduction and Notes by J. HiGHAM, M.A. (714 x5 ìn., 
pp. xxxii., 478; price 1s. 6d. A. & C. Black). 

Mr. Higham supplies an agreeably written introduction, which, by 
the way, is illustrated. The only fault we have to find with it is 
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that he evidently imagines that Scott has given us, in ‘* Ivanhoe,” on 
the whole, a faithful picture of the social life and customs of the days of 
Richard I.; while, as a matter of fact, the novel is a colossal example 
of anachronisms and shoddy antiquarianism. No doubt, it would 
hardly whet the appetite of boy or girl to have the blunders shown up 
in the introduction. It would be better to pass by the historical aspect 
of the story with a remark that it does not give a faithful picture of the 
life of the time. Certainly it is not well to leave the impression that it 
does. ‘‘ Ivanhoe” is not history. It is simply a short delightful 
example of what Scott himself called **the Big Bow-wow,” with its 
“Unhand me, villain!” and '*I trow, sir Knight," and ‘* What ho, 
without there !" and the like. No one can read it without interest and 
pleasure. The notes, as they should be, are restricted almost entirely to 
explaining archaic words and phrases. The book's being well printed 
and neatly bound makes it a very good eighteenpennyworth. 


** A. G. Dawson’s School Series." —.4 Xational Manual of Spelling. 
Standard IV. (Price 2d.) A Course of connected Exercises in 
Spelling and Word- Building, with Examination Tests and Passages 
for Dictation. By F. H. SHoosmirnH, Ph.D. 

The plan of this little book we think a good one. It is to teach 
word-building and spelling by means of continuous passages and exercises 
based on them, and is certainly more interesting than dealing with lists 
of isolated words. 


‘The Library of Useful Stories." — The Story of Life's Mechanism. 
By H. W. Conn. (6 334 in., pp. 219, illustrated; price Is. 
Newnes.) 

This is one of a series of small books dealing with a great variety of 
subjects, chiefly scientific or industrial. The fuller title of our volume 
is '* A Review of the Conclusions of Modern Biology in regard to the 
Mechanism which controls the phenomena of Living Activity." It is 
well informed and simply and clearly written. The subject is so 
arranged as to allow the unlearned or little learned reader a chance of 
gaining an inkling of what biology is about, what are its problems, and 
how far these have been solved. It is not in any sense a text-book, 
does not pretend to be so. For an ordinarily inquisitive mind it 
provides just what is wanted and no more, and provides that correctly. 
Mr. Conn has already given us ‘‘ The Story of Germ Life (Bacteria) ” 
in the same series, which some of our readers may have seen. The 
series should certainly find a public if many of the volumes are as good 
as this one. 


The Reign of Queen Victoria. (7 x 4M in., pp. 219, illustrated ; 

price rs. 6d. Chambers.) 

This little history is written with care and good sense, and will be 
found interesting to read. The pictures, too, are in most cases pass- 
able. The pages, however, are disfigured by being chopped up into 
short numbered paragraphs, and quite superfluous spelling lists are 
given at the end. If spelling be wanted, surely the teacher can ohoose 
the words for himself ; while the cutting up of the pages intc numbered 

aragraphs gives them an unpleasant and aggressively instructive look. 

he plan adopted is not to give one continuous narrative, but to group 
facts and events round important incidents or persons, and thereby to 
gain a certain freshness and variety. In spite of the blemish mentioned, 
we look upon the little book as a capital specimen of its class. 


Edited, with Introduction and 


.Macaulay:s Essay on Lord Clive. 
(734 x 434 in., PP: xxxvii., 190; 


Notes, by JOHN Downie, M.A. 
price 2s. Blackie.) 

Numerous have been the accounts of Clive and his career published 
during the last fifteen years, and numerous have been the editions of 
Macaulay’s essay since the somewhat elaborate one published by 
Longmans in 1877. Mr. Downie has evidently made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with most of these and with other sources of information, 
and has turned the results of his labours to good account. In particular, 
he has shown quite clearly how deeply indebted to Orme's ** History” 
Macaulay was; sometimes borrowing whole passages almost verbatim — 
e.g., the famous passage on the Black Hole tragedy—and more than 
once following Orme in his mistakes—e.g., Omichund’s death. Mr. 
Downie's introduction is well written and of the kind required. For 
our part, however, we should have omitted the life of Macaulay, and 
have given a brief sketch of the history of native events leading up to 
the great battle of l'anipat in 1761, so as to help the reader to under- 
stand how it was that Europeans were able to make such rapid progress 
in the conquest of middle and north-eastern India. However, the 
introduction as it stands is a useful one, and lays emphasis on the right 
points. The notes also are well written, and, as far as we have been 
able to test them, quite accurate. They d* not often err by dragging 
in the extraneous. They err, if they err at all, rather by being too 
numerous. But with so allusive a writer as Macaulay it is very difficult 
to know where to draw the line. He is so fond of telling his story, or 
setting forth his view, by references to other stories and events, by a 
constant interplay of comparisons, that the young student is very likely 
to miss the meaning intended unless he appreciates the allusions. So 
we cannot be very hard on Mr. Downie when he tells us rather more 
than all of us need. His edition is a good one. 


The Building of the British Empire, 1497-1900 A.D. By ARTHUR 
T. FLUX. (7!2x5!4 in., pp. iV., 253, with maps; price 2s. 
Holden.) 

For the last two or three years the publishers have been supplying us 
fairly generously with books on the British Empire, its growth, its 
nature, its fortunes, its lessons ; and we cannot deny that the supply 
has been opportune, and that the quality of the books themselves has 
been, as a rule, satisfactory. Mr. Flux has now given us another—in 
Prof. Meiklejohn's series. It is a well constructed and well informed 
little book, and will take good rank among others of its kind. Teachers 
will find it both useful and interesting, but will regret, as we do, the 
absence of an index. The subject is very rightly divided up into 
periods, viz., ** Preparation and Experiment, 1500-1713”; '* The Struggle 
with France, 1713-1763"; ‘*The Great Mistake, 1763-1783" ; ‘‘Steady 
Advance, 1783-1820" ; and, lastly, ** Full Development, 1820-1900.” 
These periods are supplied with the necessary maps, and statistics 
and other miscellaneous information are neatly packed away in appen- 
dices. The figures given on page 224, by the way, need revision. The 

opulation of Jamaica is rather too highly estimated, while that of 

Trinidad is given at 34,000. That is the population of the chief town. 

The population of the island is well over 200,000, Whitaker gives it 

at 250,000—but that is too high. We mention this that the mistake 

may in due course be corrected, not with a view to discrediting the 
care with which the appendices have been put together. There is 
nothing very novel in the treatment of the subject-matter—the very 
plan of periods has been used before. But Mr. Flux has evidently been 
at great pains, by keeping away all that is extrancous or of very minor 
importance, to make his narrative clear and readily intelligible, for 

which he deserves decided praise. llis book ought to be a 

success, 


* Blackwoods’ English Classics."—(1) .M///om's Paradise Lost, Books 
J.-I V. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. (7 x 434 in., pp. xl., 179, 
with frontispiece ; price Is. 6d.) (2) Macaulay's Life of Johnson. 
By D. Nicuor-SMirH, M.A. (Do., pp. xlviii., 104, with frontis- 
pieces; price 2s. 6d.) (3) Go/dsmitA's Traveller, Deserted 
Villate, and other Poems. By J. H. LobsBAN, M.A.  (Do., pp. 
xliii., 120, with frontispiece ; price Is. 6d.) 


(1) Mr. Robertson, whose name most of our readers will know, very 
wisely packs all that he desires to say about the life of Milton into a 
chronological summary—though even this we could have spared—and 
so gives himself more room to deal with the poem itself in his intro- 
duction. This he does in a very satisfactory way, giving just what an 
ordinary student at school requires and no more, and starting him on 
his journey intelligently. The notes also are simple and to the point, 
and, as far as we have tested them, well informed and accurate. By 
means of a rubric at the side of the pages the young learner is still 
further helped to keep steadily on his way. We cannot say, however, 
that the portrait from the painting of Pieter van der Plaas strikes us as 
particularly well chosen—the face is too heavy and coarse. 

(2) It is a work of supererozation for Mr. Smith to give us a life of 
Lord Macaulay in his introduction, though it is well written. Much 
more valuable is that part—the greater part—of the introduction in 
which the Life of Johnson taken from the '' Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is compared with the essay on Croker's edition of Boswell's Life of 
Johnson, and an appreciation given of Macaulay's characteristics as a 
critic and as a writer of biography. Mr. Smith's criticism is sound, 
simple, and clear, with a slight leaning—as there should be—to 
Macaulay's side. We are afraid, however, that we cannot go as far as 
Mr. Smith does when he says that, though Macaulay not inírequently, 
in his desire to produce a clear and vivid impression, sacrifices accuracy, 
he cannot be accused, even by his greatest enemies, of wilful perversion ; 
and goes on to emphasize his high sense of honour. We cannot forget 
the essays on Clive and on Warren Hastings and the vehement charges 
therein; while all the time Macaulay had abundant evidence to refute 
most of them lying ready at hand for his use, had he desired to use it. 
This may not technically be called ** perversion,” but the difference is 
not worth noting. But this is by the way. We quite agree that, with 
all his limitations and lack of spiritual insight, Macaulay is at his best 
in his Life of Johnson. It is highly readable, and Mr. Smith has 
annotated it with care and good sense, and has taken pains to set 
against Macaulay's slap-dash judgments the views of those better quali- 
fied to speak. The edition is decidedly satisfactory. 

(3) Mr. Lobban has taken some trouble with his edition of selected 
poems taken from Goldsmith. They are, of course, chosen for educa- 
tional purposes ; otherwise we should be inclined to propose some 
changes. He apologizes, too, for devoting so much of his introduction 
to the life of Goldsmith. Considering what the book is meant to be, 
we think he has made a mistake. Whatever of Goldsmith's life and 
times was needed to explain the poems should have been put into the 
notes ; while the introduction should have given more space to the 
consideration of the poems themselves. However, what Mr. Lobban 
gives us is good of its kind ; so we shall not grumble very much. His 
notes, too, are acceptable and well adapted to their purpose. We like 
the edition. 
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Elementary Text-Beok of Physicgraphy. By W. MAWER. (7365 
in., pp. 298, illustrated ; price 2s.6d. A. Brown & Sons.) 

This is a third edition, revised and enlarged, of an exceptionally 
good text-book of an elementary kind. It is unusually well informed, 
and clearly and accurately written, and the printing and the illustrations 
are both very satisfactory. Small books on physiography are apt to 
be written by thcse who have little real knowledge of science, and so 
to abound in small inaccuracies and in unscientific modes of presenting 
phenomena. It is refreshing to find that this is not the case with 
Mr. Mawer’s bcok. It is up to date, scientific in its conceptions, and 
accurate in its details. Of course, nothing is gone into very deeply— 
that would be out cf keepirg with the plan of the book—but as far as 
we are taken we are enabled to see things quite clearly. Teachers 
will find this a good text-bock for the middle and higher forms of 
grammar and high schools. They should, of course, when using it, 
supplement the work by direct observation and experiments, about the 
latter of which Mr. Mawer gives some advice, though perhaps not 
quite enough. 


Synopsis of English Literature, 1618-1790. By A. E. Rowe, M.A. 
Price Is. 6d. net. (University Examination Postal Institution. ) 

The nature of this publication is explained by its title. It can be 
used as a wall-sheet. It seems to us drawn up with care and skill. 


Life and Letters of Edward Thring. By G. R. PARKIN. 
Edition. (Price 6s. Macmillan.) 

This cheaper edition has been considerably curtailed, mainly by the 
omission of the more esoteric matter in connexion with Uppingham. 
The biography as it first appeared was undoubtedly too long, and, 
artistically, it is improved by the abbreviation. In its present form it 
is sure of a wide circulation, and no self-respecting teacher will care to 
confess that he has not read it. 


Rusby. By H.C. Brapry. (Price 3s. 6d. net. Bell & Sons.) 

If each forthcoming volume in Messrs. Bell's series, ** The Great 
Public Schools,” equals in interest and merit Mr. Bradby’s ** Rugby,” 
the result of the publisher's enterprise should be an unqualified success. 
In the present volume the history of the school and its buildings is 
traced with exceeding care, not too copiously, nor yet scantily. A 
Rugbeian might have been tempted to weary his readers with the 
Arnold cult, forgetting that he was writing for the general public. Mr. 
Bradby, however, has exercised a wise self-restraint, and contented 
himself with givirg a short estimate of Arnold’s character and work, 
which strikes us as eminently sane and just. For the guidance of 
parents, chapters on the school curriculum, games, societies, and so 
forth, represent the practical side of these histories. In “ Rugby,” 
this section of the book is written with due regard to proportion ; while 
it should be noted that the historical touches, which abound here also, 
will appeal to the memories of old boys who are not considering where 
to place their cfisprirg. We congratulate Mr. Bradby on producing a 
really excellent and useful volume. 


Second 


(1) Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Scheols. By C. W. IRISH, 
A.B. (American Book Co.) (2) Folumetric Analysis. By J. B. 
Corprock. (Price 2s. Whittaker.) 

(1) A course of qualitative analysis is apt to become a series of purely 
mechanical operations, ur less the reascns of the prcccdure are carefully 
thought out. The auther seeks to avoid this danger by accompar ying 
each reaction with an unfinished equation to be completed Ly the stu- 
dent. In addition, questions concerning the general properties and 
uses of the varicus elements dealt with are arranged at the end of each 
section, and, if these are carefully studied, much good must result. The 
author's definition of an acid (page 7) is very faulty, and the double 
cyanide of potassium ard cop per (page 34) should be the cuprous, and 
not the cupric, compound. 

(2) The analytical operations involving the use of standard solutions 
of acids, alkalies, potassium permanganate, potassium bichromate, and 
silver nitrate only are here dealt with. This covers the requirements of 
the Intermediate B.Sc. and Preliminary Scientific examinations of the 
University of London and also the Advanced Practical Chemistry of the 
South Kensington Syllabus. The directions are full and explicit, and 
the book should be very useful to students preparing for these examina- 
tions. 


The Care of the Child in Health. By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, B.A., 
M.D. (7x5 in., pp. 308; price 5s. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Oppenheim is attending physician to the Children's Department 
of Mount Sinai Hospital Dispensary, and has already made a name 
for himself in the States as a careful investigator of the phenomena of 
infancy and early childhood. Little more than a year ago we noticed with 
decided approval his book on ** The Development of the Child," and we 
can speak quite as highly of the book before us. It is well written, well 
informed, interesting, and stimulating. It is primarily addressed to 
fathers and mothers—especially the latter—and is mainly concerned 
with the healthy physical rearing of infants and very young children. 
It treats of their feeding, bathing, clothing, and the like, with a couple 
of chapters on ‘ Defective Children ” and ** Common Diseases," these 
last two topics being touched on quite generally, with references to 


another book of Dr. Oppenheim’s on ''The Medical Diseases of 
Children." But the author does not restrict himself to the physiological 
side of child.growth and child-health. He is constantly alive also to 
the psychological and ethical aspects of his subject, and his chapter on 
the ** Relation of Parents to Children” is one of the best in the book. 
The chapter on ** Education" also is good and helpful, and decidedly 
trenchant. Dr. Oppenheim, though somewhat out of sympathy with 
kindergartens as he knows them, is nevertheless himself distinctly Froe- 
belian in his views, and his criticisms on the ordinary school ways of 
teaching arithmetic, grammar, geography, and religion are frank, severe, 
and sound. Teachers will find them very much to their purpose. From 
the earliest age he holds that the simplest and best training is to be 
secured not by giving information, attempting to particularize, to 
impart details, to elicit exactness, but ‘‘ by setting an example, by 
creating an atmosphere which is honestly fashioned in the way we 
wish the child to grow, and by honestly endeavouring to embody in 
our everyday lives the ideal which we want the child to absorb.” He 
too, like Froebel, calls on parents to live with and for their children. 
What is said about exercise and games, for girls as well as boys, is 
sound and good ; while his hints on the treatment of ‘‘ sex" are helpful 
and suggestive. He holds that parents have no valid excuse for not 
dealing with this subject, however much they may shrink from it ; 
and shows how, by beginning with plants, insects, and animals, seen 
during the walks or at home, we may gradually advance to the sex 
relations of men and women, and how, by emphasizing maternal self. 
sacrifice and maternal devotion to offspring, the whole subject may be 
raised into an atmosphere of delicacy and love. In the introductory 
chapter there is a strong plea that young wives should take the duties 
of motherhood somewhat more seriously, and should prepare themselves 
to discharge them more effectively, instead of trusting to chance and 
the vague memories of their own past. The mother's duties are too 
important and'too difficult not to demard previous preparation and 
thought as regards the physical as well as the mental welfare of the 
child ; while there is no training, he holds, so fitted to perfect the 
natures and lives of human beings and to render them securely happy 
as the faithful discharge of their duties to their children. We like the 
book well. > 


Early Childhocd. By MARGARET MCMILLAN. (734 x5 in., pp. xii, 
211, illustrated ; price 3s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

This well printed and neatly bound book contains eleven papers on 
a variety of subjects connected with early childhood put together and 
called ‘‘ chapters," but not possessing any noticeable sequence. There 
is nothing very novel in these ‘‘ chapters," but they are undoubtedly 
written in a pleasant interesting way, and are sound in their views and 
marked by clear gocd sense. The two which seem to us the most 
useful are on ** Arm and Manual Training " and on ** Oral Training " 
respectively. The former brings out very satisfactorily the true eazca- 
tional elements in the training referred to, and no one will deny that 
the need still exists for emphasizing these clements as distinguished 
from the merely mecharical and industrial elements ; while the latter 
chapter makes it quite clear that there is need for training in connexion 
with breathing and the right use of the speech organs. There is much, 
too, that is useful and wise $n the chapter on ‘‘ Moral Training." 
There is a certain freshness in its point of view, Lut we should have 
liked the infusion into it of a little more cheerfulness and hopefulness. 
There is, however, a more hopeful note in the concluding pages of the 
last chapter, entitled ** Forecast and Retrospect,” the whole of which 
chapter is well worth reading. We do not know who the authoress is, Lut 
she is evidently well read in literature bearing cn education—especially 
in that bearing on the physiological side—and has thought over her 
reading and gathered experience of her own. She has, moreover, an 
attractive style of writing ; one glides along with her through her 
chapters with the greatest possible comfort. The book, we think, is 
addressed to those interested in educational programmes and the 
management of primary schools, rather, than to professional teachers ; 
but both will find much to profit as well as please them in its pages. 
We have read it with distinct pleasure, and recommend it to others. 


‘©The Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges." — 74e 


Education of the Young in the Republic of Plato. Translated into 
English, with Notes and Introduction, by BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
M.A., LL.D. (734 x5 in., pp. 198; price 2s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Dr. Bosanquet, whose ‘fA Companion to Plato's Republic" many 
of our readers will know and value, has done gocd service to teachers 
in training and others by publishing this dainty and scholarly little 
volume, which sets before us in English dress Book II., chapter ix., to 
the end of Book IV. of the ‘‘ Republic.” The introduction, which 
deals with Greek education in the best days of Greece, education in 
the ''* Reputlic,” and education after Plato's time respectively, is 
careful, scholarly, and useful ; but we think that Dr. Bosanquet might 
somehow have made it a little more interesting, especially to younger 
students. Ilis great care to be exact seems to have somewhat frozen 
the genial current of his soul. His notes, printed at the bottom of 
each page, show how interesting he can be. They are excellent in 
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every way, throwing clear light on the text (which not infrequently is 
necessary for those who are not familiar with Plato’s modes of thought 
and expression), and never dragging in the extraneous. The translation 
of the text is sound and good. It does not, it is true, run so smoothly 
here and there as in some versions with which we are acquainted ; but 
this is almost necessarily the case, for, as Dr. Bosanquet himself 
remarks, his object has been to set before students a definite type of 
renderings and conceptions which otherwise could only be conveyed 
by a greatly extended commentary. The little book is well printed 
and tastefully bound. We welcome it gratefully. 


‘©The Ethical Library.”-—An Ethical Sunday School. By WALTER L. 
SHELDON. (7445 in., pp. vi., 206; price 3s. Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Sheldon is Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, Mo., 

U.S.A. He and others with him have been trying a scheme for the 
moral instruction of the young in Sunday schools. His success has 
been suflicient to encourage him to lay before a wider public the plan 
employed, illustrated by a few specimen lessons. The book is, there- 
fore, an interesting one. There is no idea of superseding the teaching 
of technical religion, but merely of postponing it somewhat till the 
right time comes—that is, till the mind is sufficiently developed to 
understand and appreciate special doctrines. The main effort, indeed, 
is to produce that tendency of thought, that tone of mind and state of 
feeling, which are most conducive to the sound and healthy growth of 
doctrinal religion—which latter is held, and we think rightly held, to 
be a matter rather of later youth than of early infancy. Premature 
dogmatic teaching is apt to be a great waste of time and sadly dulling 
to true religious sensibility. This is the general idea, and it will be 
seen that there is nothing unorthodox or anti-religious in it; while 
Froebelians will at once see the analogy between it and the methods of 
the kindergarten as preliminary to the school. Of course, absolutely 
general doctrines are not excluded, such as love of family, of one’s 
neighbour, of one’s country, and love of all that is good and noble and 
true which is in essence and will increasingly become love of God. As 
to the details of the plan all may not agree. We ourselves feel that 
there is a little awkwardness here and there ; and, in any case, details 
would have to be modified to suit different localities and different 
classes of children. But, we think, we shall all agree in finding the 
book interesting ; at any rate, it sets one thinking. By the way, on 
page 42 Mr. Sheldon falls into the common mistake of supposing the 
command against taking God's name in vain to be one against swear- 
ing, instead of a command against taking an oath in God's name and 
not kéeping it. 


The Laureate Poetry Books. Books I.-IX. (7% 41% in., each 48 pp. ; 
price 2d., in cloth 4d. Edward Arnold.) 

The selections in these little volumes are made with good judgment 
and good taste ; and among the pieces chosen will be found many not 
familiar to school-chiliren, especially in the more advanced books. 
The printing also is clear and good. Books I.-VII. are graded for 
children between the ages of seven and fourteen; and in Books III.- VII. 
will be found short biographical notes on the authors whose pieces are 
included. Book VIII. consists of a selection from Tennyson's poems, 
with a life of the poet ; and Book IX. of extracts from Shakespeare's 
works, with a brief appendix on the poet’s work and life. This is as 
satisfactory a series of its kind as we have seen for a long time. 


Coleridge's Tabe- Talk: The Bibelots. (Gay & Bird.) 

We are sorry to pronounce a volume so attractive in appearance a 
fraud. It is not Coleridge's ** Table-Talk,” but *'*an attempt to 
classify valuable materials contained " therein. As to the competence 
of the editor, who wisely remains anonymous, one sample may suffice. 
Two paragraphs are selected, setting forth Coleridge's opinion that 
Homer is a mere concrete name for the rhapsodies of the ‘‘ Iliad." To 
these the editor prefixes the heading, ‘‘ Homer f. B.C. 962-927." 
Such a lapse might be pardonable as a temporary aberration of intel- 
lect, but we cannot pardon the repeated repetitions of the same 
remarks on almost consecutive pages—e.¢., 22 and 25, 23 and 26, 58 
and 61. Again, no competent editor could have left without comment 
such nonsense as this: ‘*I do not think it possible to talk any language 
without confounding John Tzetzes in the twelfth century and the 
Anacreontics prefixed to Proclus will show." In the remarks on the 
gender of ‘‘sun” and **moon" in German the nonsense is Coleridge’s ; 
but we can hardly conceive a competent editor selecting such trash 
without some note of warning. It is strange, by the way, to find 
Coleridge, like Mz. Frederic Harrison (great geniuses clash), con- 
demning Tennyson as having no ear for metre. 


The Mind and Art of Poe's Poetry. By JOHN PHELPS FRUIT. 
(Jarry R. Allenson.) 

** The Mind and Art of Shakespeare” is one of the best books of 
modern criticism, and we may, by the way, express a hope that 
Prof. Dowden will shortly give us a new edition. Were Prof. Fruit 
as good a critic as Prof. Dowden, we doubt whether Poe’s poems 
would bear so elaborate an analysis. His countryman Lowell 
rates ‘‘ three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fudge,” and we 
should be inclined to reverse the proportions: and, as regards his 


poetry, to say that, apart from three exquisite lyrics and two longer 
poems which are clever /ours de force, all the rest is but leather and 
prunella. As we write there catches our eye the first line of a love 


poem — 
** Not long ago the writer of these lines." 


This caps Tennyson's 

* A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman," 
and we are not surprised to hear that Mrs. Shew, to whom the poem 
was addressed, would not allow such liberties to be taken with her, 


and broke off the acquaintance. Even the ''Raven," which Prof. 
Fruit corsiders Poe’s masterpiece, is marred by such tinsel as 


** Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls 
Tinkled on the tufted floor." 


To such obvious defects and flaws Prof. Fruit is blind. The task 
he has set himself is **to trace the lucubrations of a poet's brain from 
their first manifestation to their full flowering." To continue the 
mixed metaphor, a flower that smells of the lamp is a fleur de mal. 


McDougall’s Poetry for Recitation. With Notes and Illustrations. 


Book III. (7x4( in., pp. 25; price 15d.) Book IV. (Same 
as preceding.) Book V. (Same size, pp. 32; price 2d.) Book 


VI. 
Co.) 
The selection of pieces is satisfactory, consisting chiefly of well estab- 
lished favourites, The type is clear and good, and the illustrations 
are fairly good. A few necessary verbal explanations are added. 


(Same size, pp. 49; price 2d.) (McDougall's Educational 


Cassell’s Poetry for Children. Book VI. 
. Id. Cassell.) 

This concludes the series of six booklets of satisfactorily selected 
poems—which include several less well known than they should be. 
There are illustrations and a few notes. 


(74 x5 in., pp. 18; price 


Introduction to English Literature. (63/ x 43( in., pp. 42; price 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

This is a reprint from Macmillan’s ** Advanced Reader.” The 
history of English literature is simply, clearly, and briefly sketched 
from 449 A.D. down to the present day. We have read the sketch with 
pleasure. Its views are moderate and sound. 


‘The Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges." — Afacaulay’s 
Essay on Milton, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. 
FLATHER, M.A. (4x6 in. pp., xxiii., 1265; price Is. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

It seems to us a pity that Mr. Flather should have spent so much 
trouble and care over so tawdry and immature a production as Macaulay's 
** Essay on Milton," an essay of which Macaulay himself was by no means 
proud in later life. But, since Mr. Flather has chosen, or been assigned, 
the task, our only concern is with the manner in which he has performed 
it We can say at once that his work is adequate and satisfactory. 
His notes are clear and to the point; though perhaps a few more 
inaccuracies in Macaulay's views and statements might have been 
corrected. By the way, though Mr. Flather corrects Macaulay’s quota- 
tion from ‘‘ Paradise Lost," Book IV., he leaves the quotation from 
‘t Comus” unnoticed, though Macaulay spoils the rhythm of the last 
line. 


Authors Birthdays. By C. W. BARDEEN. Second Series (637 x 434 
in., pp. 459; price 4s.). Third Series (same size and price; 
pp. 369). (C. W. Dardeen.) 

In the United States it is a not uncommon practice to celebrate in 
some way the birthdays of notable people, especially authors. The 
above-named volumes provide accounts of American authors and their 
works to be used on such occasions. These ''exercises," as they are 
called, appeared in the School Bulletin—of which Mr. Bardeen is 
editor—with the sole purpose of furnishing ‘* public exercises to be 
used in schools, each of which should make upon every pupil a distinct 
impression of the author named, his life, his character, his writings, 
and his distinctive place in literature.” Mr. Bardeen has accomplished 
his task extremely well. His little sketches are clear, interesting, and 
incisive; while the pages are enlivened by medallion portraits (of 
about the size of a penny) of the various notables mentioned. The 
authors dealt with in the Second Series are Bayard Taylor, Lowell, 
Howells, Motley, Emerson, Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Park- 
man, Cable, Aldrich, J. C. Harris; in the Third Series they are 
Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, D. G. Mitchell, Prescott, Celia Thaxter, 
Stoddard, Bret Harte, Theodore Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twain, 
Higginson. These, with those already included in the First Series, 
fairly cover the ground. They have certainly given us great pleasure 
to read, and are evidently first-hand studies made with marked sincerity 
and skill. How the celebrating is done we do not know; but presum- 
ably the sketch needed is read out in class, discussed, and illustrated 
(if there be time) by further quotations from the author's work. English 
schools might very well adopt the custom. 
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Famous Fighting Regiments, By GEORGE Hoop. (7x5 in., 
pp- 121, illustrated ; price Is. net. Andrew Melrose.) 

Mr. Hood gives us in this prettily bound little book short sketches 
of the notable deeds of some fourteen of our most famous fighting 
regiments—some of which have already appeared in the English Zilus- 
trated Magazine. The sketches are clear and simple, and, as a rule, 
adequate. Here and there we should have liked a little greater 
tullness, but exigencies of space evidently were against this; so we 
must be content with what we get. Girls and boys, who now are all 
soldier-worshippers, will like the book. The illustrations, which are 
from photographs, are satisfactory. 


Inorganic Chemical Preparations. By F. LENGFELD. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a small laboratory manual, in which concise directions are 
provided for the preparation of some fifty elements and inorganic com- 
pounds, and arranged so as to include most of the best known methods. 
References to the original papers are given in each case. If the course 
is intelligently followed, it must be of considerable value to advanced 
students in chemistry. 


Elementary Physics and Chemistry: First Stage. By R. A. GREGORY 
and A. T. Simons, B.Sc. (Price is. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The course contained in this little volume is suitable for the upper 
classes of elementary schools and the lower classes of secondary schools. 
It consists of thirty-five well graduated and easy lessons on the measure- 
ment of lengths, areas, volumes, masses, densities, and air pressure; on 
the effects of heat and the use of the thermometer, and on the pheno- 
mena of solution and crystallization. A special point is made of the 
simple nature of the apparatus required. 


The Arcadian Reciter. Book V. Fifty Rhymes, Recitations, and 
Action Songs for Older Scholars. Selected and arranged by 
MARGARET W. Rupp. (7x4 in., pp. 75; price 8d. Cox & Co.) 

A fresh and pleasant little book, very nicely printed, and provided 
with music for the songs. 


Scott's Marmion, Canto VI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. (634 x43% in., pp. xviii, 75; 
price Is. Macmillan.) 

A separate paper-bound reprint of Mr. Macmillan’s useful edition of 
the poem—including the introduction to the larger edition. 


Lesson Papers in Religious Knowledge. 
the Kev. GEORGE HUGH JONES. 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 

This seems to us likely to prove a useful little book to be employed 
in connexion with lessons on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 


Reader's Companion to Sesame and Lilies. By P. W. T. WARREN, 
M.A. (6144 in., pp. 106; price Is. net. George Allen.) 

The ** Companion ” is intended to serve as an aid to one studying 
Ruskin's famous essays. The notes are explanatory and not critical. 
Mr. Warren is Classical Lecturer at St. Andrew's College, Grahams- 
town, South Africa, and what he writes is sensible and thoughtful. 
We have no doubt at all, after testing them, that the notes of his 
little book will prove useful to students, though naturally not very 
advanced students, for whom he does not cater. 


The White Ship. By D. G. RossETTI. (612 x 4M in., pp. 12; price 
6d. Ellis & Flvey.) 
A paper-bound reprint of Rossetti's well known ballad. We are glad 
to think there must be a demand in schools for this excellent poem. 


Part I., Sz. Matthew. By 
(7x 5 in., pp. 61; price 6d. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS.—At a meeting of the Conference of 
Representatives of the London Colleges the following resolutions were 
passed :—** r. That it is desirable that a department for the study of 
theoretical and practical pedagogy should be formed in connexion with 
the new University of London. 2. That it is desirable that at its head 
there should be a University Professor of Education capable of super- 
intending both the theoretical and practical training. 3. That the 
course of training should be post-graduate. 4. That graduates of any 
University in the British Empire, or persons who have passed the final 
degree examination of any such University, may be admitted to the 
course of training. 5. That the course of training occupy one acade- 
mical year. 6. That an examination be held to which those students 
shall be admitted who have completed the prescribed course and have 
satisfied the Professor in their practical work. 7. That a special 
diploma or certificate be given to successful candidates. 8. That the 
course should include (i.) the study of educational theory, history, and 
practice (including method, school organization, and hygiene; (ii.) prac- 
tical training in teaching in a school or schools specially recognized for 
that purpose. 9. That students should have the opportunity of teach- 
ing and seeing teaching in a variety of schools.” 

(Continued on page 598.) 


A NEW IDEA. 


Now ready. 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 
By W. R. TAYLOR. 


These Cards are the outcome of fifteen years’ experience in 
the teaching of geography to pupils of all ages, both in day 
schools and evening continuation classes, and are designed to 
supplement oral teaching. 

They are due to a practical difficulty: a text-book 1s usually 
too dull, and a geographical reader is too diffuse, for the 
ordinary pupil. 

The Maps are drawn in sets of three, and are so arranged 
that one or all can be presented to the pupil at the same time. 

The Series comprises practically an Atlas, Notes, and Test 
combined. 

It is intended that the first Map should be open during the 
lesson. This can then be folded out of sight, and the second 
Map brought into view. This omits names of places, giving 
instead facts connected with places marked in Map A. 

In order to facilitate reference, each place is marked by a 
number in all three Maps. Map B serves as a test on Map A, 
whilst Map © in its turn serves as a test for localizing in- 
dustries, products, historical events, &c. 

With these Maps and Lyde’s Geographies, geography is 
taught thoroughly, pleasantly, and with great economy in the 
matter of time, since teacher and pupil have everything to hand. 
They have been found most useful to young teachers ; serving 
as guides and concentrating attention on the chief features and 
productions of each country. 


Now ready. : 


FRANCE, SPAIN, HOLLAND AND 
BELGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY, RUSSIA, SCANDINAVIA, 
BALKAN PENINSULA, ITALY, 
BASIN OF RHINE, BASIN OF 
DANUBE, EUROPE. 


Ready shortly. 


THE BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS, &o., &c. 


PRICES— 
Twopence each, or Two Shillings net per doz. assorted. 


Prospectus and Specimen on application. 


Crown xo, cloth, with or without Answers, price 4s. 6d.; or can be had in 
three separate parts, bound in cloth, price 2s. each. 


THE NEW 


SCIENCE AND ART OF ARITHMETIC. 


By A. SONNENSCHEIN anp H. A. NESBITT, M.A. (Lonp.). 
Parr  I.—Integral Arithmetic and Properties of Numbers. 
PART II.—Vulgar Fractions and Properties of Fractions. 
ParT III.—Approximations, Mental Decimalization of £ s. d., 
Properties of Decimals, and Commercial Arithmetic. 
“ Mr. Sonnenschein is a pupil, and a thoroughly taught pupil, of Prof. de Morgan, 
and it is scarcely necessary to say more in order to convince all that there is nothing 
like half-digested work in this Arithmetic. It is admirable. Brevity and lucidity 
are its main characteristics ; it gives a clear proof of all the rules—insisting upon the 
exact meaning of the various operations and their interpretation." — Spectator. 


THE A B C OF ARITHMETIC. 


Teacher's Book. Parts I and II. Price 1s. each. 
Pupil's Book. Pars I. and II. Price 4d. each. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Blackie’s Ilustrated Latin Series 


General Editor—Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 


Examiner to the Universities of London and Glasgow, &c. 


N 
This new Series, issued under the editorship of Professor TYRRELL, is distinguished by several important features for 
the first time introduced into English school books. 


| Mlustrated with full-page coloured reproductions of 
a f vase paintings, &c.; photographs of bas-reliefs, statues, 
i and famous paintings; and numerous black and white 
illustrations specially drawn for this series. Crown. 
8vo, cloth. 


THE PUBLISHERS WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND SPECIMEN COPIES 
TO TEACHERS WITH A VIEW TO INTRODUCTION. 


Eutroplus.— Books I. and Ji. Edited by W. Cxcir 
LAMING, M.A., Classical Master in Edinburgh Academy. 1s. 6d. 


Livy.—Book WV. Edited by W. Cecit Lamine, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


> Tacitus. — Agricoia. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
i WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ's College, New Zealand. 1s. 6d. 


Virgil. —Aeneid HII. Edited by Professor SaNpronp, M.A., 
Queen's College, Galway. 1s. 6d. 


Horace.—The Odes. Books l., Il., IIl., and IV. 
Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A., late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Is. 6d. each. 


! Cicero.—The First Catiiine Oration. Edited by 
Professor C. H. KEENE, M.A., Queen's College, Cork. Is. 6d. 


Cicero.—The Catiiine Orations. (Complete.) Edited 
by Professor C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. : 


Saiiust.—The Catiiine c PN Edited by the 
Rev. W. A. STONE, M.A., Assistant-Master in Bristol Grammar School. . 


Virgii.—Georgics I. Edited by S. E. WiNsoLr, M.A.,. 
Assistant-Master in Christ's Hospital. 1s. 6d. 


Livy.—Book Vi. Edited by W. Ceci: LaMiNG, M.A. [Zn Sept. 


Palladium,*from the West Pediment of the Temple of Aigina. 
Sixth Century r.c. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


Livy. — Book J. Edited by Professor Joun Brown, 
ellington University, New Zealand. 


Coosar.— The Gaiiic War. Books Il. and V. 


Edited by Professor JOHN BROWN. 


Livy. .—Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by G. G. 
ANE, M.A., Assistant-Master in St. Paul's School. 


Virgil. Georgics Íl. Edited by S. E. WiNsorr, 
M. A., Assistant-Master in Christ's Hospital. 


Virgii.—Aeneid VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, 
M.A., formerly Assistant- Master at Haileybury. 


Virgii.—Aeneid If. Edited by Professor SANDFORD. 
Cicero.—Pro Lege Maniiia. Edited by W. J. 


WoopHoUsE, M.A., formerly Assistant-Lecturer in Classics, Uni- Dardan Shepherds, wearing the tunic, Phrygian cap. ccthurnus, 
versity College of North Wales. and carrying the baculus. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrtep, 50 Orp Barley. 


b 1 " ] ; 
e Seidler «J 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ALLMAN & Son.—Old Testament History for Young Students. By Rev. C. J. 
Hamer. With a Preface by the Bishop of Ripon. Price rs. 

ROBERT ANDERSON (Glasgow).—Calendar: the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, Session 1900-1901. 

Evwakb ARNOLD.—The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry, for use in Schools and 
Colleges. By W. A. Shenstone, F.R.S. Price 4s. 6d.—Arnold's Language 
Lessons. Books I. and lI., 2d. each; Book III., 3d.— King Alfred Readers. 
Introductory Book. Price 8d. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.—Excelsior Wall Map of Scotland. 

C. W. BARDEEN (Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A.).—Art History in the High School. 
George Perrot. Translated by Sarah Wool Moore. Price 50 cents. 

G£goRGE BELL & Sows.—' The Student's Dynamics Comprising Statics and 
Kinetics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., F.R.S. Price 3s. 6d.— Cicero's Letters. 
Translated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. Vol. III. Price ss. 


By 


Apam & CuaAnRLESs Biack.—St. Winifred’s or the World of School. By F. W. 
Farrar. Price 6d. —Cours de Grammaire Francais Elémentaire. Par W. G. 
Hartog. Price 1s. net.—Synthetical Maps. By W. R. Taylor. Price 2d 


each net.—Text-Book of Zoology, treate 


from a Biological Standpoint. By 
Dr. Otto Schmeil. 


Translated by Rudolph Rosenstock, and edited by J. T. 
Cunningham. With Numerous Illustrations. Part II., Birds, Reptiles, 
Fishes. Price 3s. 6d. 

Boarn oF Epucation.—[The following can be obtained, at prices affixed, from 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, London; John Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
or Hodges, Figzis, & Co., Dublin.]-- North-Western Division, General Report 
Er d (Elementary Education). By Rev. F. F. Cornish, Chief Inspector. 

rice 2d. 

CAMBRIDGE PRESs.— The Nineteenth Century. 
A. J. Balfour. Price 6d. net. 

Messrs. J. & A. Cuurcuitt.—An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. 
J. Reynolds Green, Sc.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. Price 10s. 6d. 

LisRAIRIE ARMAND COLIN (Paris.)—Discours aux Etudiants, Price 314 francs. 

DanLiNGTON & Co. (Llangollen).—London and Environs. By E. C. Cook and 

. T. Cook, M.A. Price ss. 

J. M. Denr & Co.—Une Joyeuse Nichée. By Mme. E. de Pressensé. Edited 
by S. Alge. (Dent's Modern Language Series.) Price 3s. 6d. net.— Buch der 
Lieder. Von H. Heine. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Grant & Co.—Evening School Code, 1900-1901. School Board Chronicle 


Inaugural Address by Right Hon. 
By 


Edition. By Herbert Cornish. Price 6d. 

HIR HEED Bros.—Health Resorts of Europe. By Thomas Linn, M.D. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

A. M. Hotven.—A First French Book. By J. de Cusance. (Prof. Meiklejohn's 
Series.) Price 1s. 


McConovobALE & Co.—Laundry Work. By A. Daniel. 
McDoucALL's EDUCATIONAL Co.—Altemative History Readers. Book I., 
British History to 1603, with Summary of Later Period. Price rs. 3d. 

MacstiLLAN. & Co.—Elementary Physics and Chemistry: Second Stage. By 
R. A. Gregory and A. T. Simmons. Price 1s. 6d. enn With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Price 
2s. 6d.— The Journal of Theological Studies. Published Quarterly. July, 
igoo. Vol. I., No. 4. Price 3s. net. —An Outline of the Theory of Thermo- 
dynamics, By Edgar Buckingham. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Joun Murray.--Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. Palestine, &c. Price rs. net. 
Germania, &c. Price 1s. net.— The Technical School French Grammar. By 
Dr. W. Krisch. Price 2s. 6d. 

II., ** Over 


‘THomas Nrcson & Sous. —Nelson's Supplementary Infant Readers. 
the Hills and Far Away." Price 6d. 

New Era Printinc Co.—Studies inthe Latin of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 

sance. By Victor Selden Clark. 


RrELrE BROTHERS.— Metric Weights and Measures. By J. Lingham Lees, B.A. 
Price 2d. 
By Septimus Buss. Price 1s. 6d. 


"RiviNGTONs.—Text-Book for the Three Creeds. 
—Text-Book for the Church Catechism. Septimus Buss. Price 1s. 4d.— 
k By W. H. D. Rouse and 


B 

Exercises in the Syntax and Idioms of Attic Giec 

J. M. Sing. Price 3s. 6d. 
“Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.—Shakespeare's As You Like It. Adapted for 

Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools. By Elsie Fogerty. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
T. Fisher Unwin.—Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Mrs. Pennell. Price 1s. 
WuiTTAKEK & Co.—City and Guilds of London Institute Programme of Techno- 

logical Examinations, 1 1901. Price is. net. 
YORKSHIRE COLLEGE (Leeds;.—Calendar for 1900-1901. Price 1s. 6d. 


MISS LUMSDEN AND UNIVERSITY HALL. 


S one of the first students of Girton and the first Headmistress of 
5t. Leonard's Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden has taken an im- 
portant part in educational pioneer work. Her latest venture, Univer- 
sity Hall, St. Andrews, has been safely started, and Miss Lumsden has 
now resigned the continuance of her work into other hands. It is five 
years since Miss Lumsden was appointed Warden of University Hall, 
becoming thus an official of the University of St. Andrews, for among 
women's colleges University Hall holds a unique position—it belongs 
to and is under the governance of the University with which it is 
connected. To the first Warden fell the duty of evolving the work- 
ing system of the new institution. In this system Miss Lumsden 
-endeavoured to combine the advantages of her own college, Girton, with 
the freedom of the Scottish University life. The success of this com- 
bination is proved by the fact that the students of University Hall have 
been drawn in fairly equal numbers from both sides of the Border. 
Miss Lumsden has always taken the most liberal view of her Warden- 
ship; she has shown a great personal interest in the encouragement of 
the work, games, and societies of her students : to her efforts the Hall 
students owe the foundation of their library, and the St. Andrews 
women students of Hall and town their Union at College Gate. For 
the Hall, a handsome building surrounded by all the attractions of 
which the ** lit'le grey city " can boast, our best wish is that it may have 
as great a future as has fallen to the lot of the other two institution 
with which Miss Lumsden has been connected. i 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS ON THE 


Science, Art, and history of Education. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


To be delivered by H. L. WITHERS, M.A., Professor of Education in tbe 
Owens College of the Victoria University. 


Tue Second Course of Lectures (Twenty-eighth Annual Series) will commence 
on Saturday, October 6th, at 5 p.m. 


The Fee for the Course of Twelve Lectures is Half-a-Guinea. — 


+° The Lectures will be delivered on SATURDAYS, from 5 to 6 o'clock p.m., 
at the College, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Members of the College have free 
admission to the Course. 


SYLLABUS. 


I. The Problems of Education.—Relation of theory and practice, their combina- 
tion in an inductive and experimental method : why such a method is requisite in 
the study of education.— How the problems arise in practice ; and how theory (Ż.e., 
reflexion and comparison) furnishes provisional hypotheses by help of which we may 
work intelligently towards their solution.—Some problems in instruction, illustrated 
from supposed case of a lesson to a fifth form on Milton's ‘f Sonnet to Cromwell." 


Il. The Appeal to E.vperience.—Problems recapitulated : recourse to the pro- 
cedure of successful educators.— Limits to the possibility and to the value of this 
recourse : apprenticeship even under the best conditions needs to be supplemented.— 
The example of the Great Masters : true meaning and right use of the history of 
education. — Illustrations from ‘‘ Stanley's Life of Arnold,"— The main purpose of 
education as Arnold practised it, viz., the preparation of pupils for intelligent and 
responsible activity ina Christian community.—His adjustment of means to this 
end (a) in the general school-life, (4) in his form-teaching. 

IIl. The Appeal to n olen ie rate of imitative and traditional methods: 
because our problems are wetv.—Analogous failure of traditional methods in warfare. 
— New factors in education since Arnold's time, (a) social, industrial, and political 
changes, (^) new ideas in history and science.— Illustrations from the writings of 
Edmond Demolins.—Biological conceptions in education.—Perils of premature 
deduction : confusion of science as a whole with natural science. — The ‘‘ mental and 
moral sciences " in their relation to education. 

IV. The Appeal to Literature and /.ife.—Unfortunate isolation of ethics, logic, 
and psychology, as the studies on which a theory of education should be based.— 
Education deals only with the ascertained results of these studies, not with their 
speculations ; and is influenced far more powerfully by social forces which do not 
strictly fall within the province of any of them.— Paramount importance to the 
educator of a knowledge of the world and of human nature, to be gained through 
intercourse and through literature, — Education arises out of Ae/Alessuess, and is 
intended to be its cure, but pedantry is only an aggravated form of helplessness.— 
Sound and efficient mental habits: how the necessarily artificial character of school- 
training is to be saved from futility. 


V. Relation of Psychology to Education.—Meaning and scope of psychology ; in 
what sense a science.— Points of extreme value to the educator: (1.) relations of 
mind and body, and the conditions of healthy mental activity, (ii.) vitality and 
reproduction of ideas, (iii.) nature of habit in matters of mind and character, (iv.) 
analysis of voluntary rational action. —'' Genetic psychology" and its relations to 
“child study ": how far helpful in the practice of instruction. —Practical corollaries. 


VI. Relation of Ethics to Edwucatios.—Valuelessness of speculative ethics 
for the educator. —Importance of an understanding of the motives which lead to 
action.— The problem of discipline, and the power of command.—The ''tone " of a 
school.— Religion and religious teaching.— Physical training: the value and the 
limitations of games.—Type of character produced by English public schools, its 
excellences and defects. 

VII. Relation of Logic to Education.—Logic must be held to include the theory 
of knowledge and a study of inductive method.—Value to the instructor of (i.) the 
syllogism, Gi) the canons of induction.— Practical illustrations.— Relation of the 
five formal steps" to logical laws.— Preparation of lesson notes and of schemes of 
lessons. —4A criticism of some forms of '' Froebelianism," and of *‘ heuristic methods.” 
—What is meant by ‘‘sound mental habits " Y 


VIII. School Administration and Government.—A school asa centre of forces: 
(i.) the governing body, (ii.) the headmaster, (iii.) the staff, (iv.) influence of 

arents and ''society," (v.) national and local authorities, (vi.) examining 
bod es - Inrermenon of these forces ; extreme importance of a true understanding of 
educational politics.— Education as a profession.— Futility of our theories if they do 
not touch controlling forces. 

IX. The School Curriculum.—The ideal of a liberal education: its history, and 
the dangers to which it is exposed at present from crude industrialism and from 
specialization.— Different conceptions of the curriculum for different stages of school- 
life. —Over-pressure.— The contlict of studies.— Necessity of correlation. — Educa- 
tional values, and the time-table as a scale of values. 


X. Lanruage- Tcaching.— The teaching of the mother-tongue —The meaning of 
words, and the relation of language to life.— Different. views expressed in various 
typical “ methods " of language-teaching, The teaching of the classical languages : 
(e “tradition of the scribes," that we should train commentators, Perils threaten- 
ing the future of the classics as the staple of education in Christendom. —The 
teaching of modern languages: the ‘‘ reform" or ‘ direct" methods.-—Correlation of 
linguistics with literature and history. 

XI. The Teaching of History and Geography. —Disrepute of these subjects as 
*" cram-subjects."— The meaning of *' cram," and the value of a study of successful 
“cramming” in contrast with successful rou i miUe forms may be got to think 
and to work in history lessons.— What to teach in history.— Physical and com- 
mercial geography in relation to history and political geography.— Criticism of the 
theory that history should be the '' core” of instruction. 

XII. Mature-Study.—The place of natural science and mathematics in the 
scheme of a liberal education. —'* Concrete methods " in mathematics : their use and 
abuse.—Importance of natural history and the ''life-sciences" especially in the 
junior school.— How and when the study of abstract science should be begun. 


C. R. HODGSON, E.A., Secretary 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HIS is the fifteenth General Election that has been 
held during this reign, and, without trespassing on 
the forbidden ground of politics, we may safely pronounce 
Th it the tamest and dullest. The ordinary 
e General oo 
Election. elector feels that it is a case of Hobson’s 
choice—at most, a question whether the 
present Government will come back with a majority of tens 
or hundreds—and under such conditions it is not easy to 
stimulate enthusiasm. And when we turn from general to 
educational politics the outlook is much the same. Teachers, 
as we showed last month, are far from satisfied, but they are 
conscious how small is the part of their discontent that laws 
can cure. The machinery is already to a great extent 
provided ; only the motive power is lacking. It is men, not 
measures, that they require. Thus, we have at last a 
Minister of Education, and the .ScZoo/master tells us that 
* our legislators are beginning to appreciate the fact that 
education is at least as important as any other of the 
many social subjects which are periodically discussed." 
Is it so? We turn to the Duke of Devonshire's elec- 
tioneering address at Bradford, and we find no single 
word about education, not even an allusion to the high office 
he holds. What would be thought if Lord Lansdowne 
issued a manifesto without touching on Army reform, or if 
Mr. Goschen, in taking leave of his constituents, never 
alluded to the Navy? Yet no single newspaper, as far as 
we are aware, has commented on the Duke's silence. 
Education must still be content to take a back seat. 
Neither can we, like our contemporary, suggest any 
pledge which teachers might reasonably exact of candi- 
dates. Secondary teachers, no less than primary, need 
security of tenure, but, whatever may be the case with 
elementary schools, we doubt whether any Bill will give it us, 
and, if wethought otherwise, we should be shy of proposing 
such a shibboleth. Still less are we prepared to endorse 
the other recommendation of the Svhvo/master—‘ Every 
care must be taken to ensure that the new legislation does 


not set up a separate secondary system." Our lower middle 
classes are, perhaps, the worst educated in Europe, and we 
need for them a distinct system of schools, not separate, 
indeed, from either lower or higher institutions, but, on the 
other hand, something wholly different from higher-grade or 
continuation schools. The one test question we should like 
to put to candidates is: Are you prepared to carry out the 
recommendations of the Bryce Commission ? But we very 
much doubt if one candidate in ten has ever set eyes on 
that Report. 


HE Order in Council which constitutes this Committee 
comes into force to-day, October 1 ; but so complete 
is the pre-occupation of the Government that no summons 
to meet can be expected at present? It 
The — . 

Consultative ‘ust not be forgotten that this Committee 
Committee. has no function but to advise the President 
of the Board of Education, when called 
upon by him. The duty of meeting is not laid upon it, 
except by invitation of the President. But we take it that 
departmental jealousy and suspicion of a new experiment 
will not go so far as to make this Order in Council of no 
avail. The Duke of Devonshire has practically promised a 
register of teachers, and the Board of Education Act assigns 
to the Consultative Committee the duty of drawing up this 
register. Beyond this there are many points on which the 
Committee ought to give its views. We are not very 
sanguine. All the chief appointments under the new Act 
are now announced, and so far as results are at present 
visible nothing has happened save the renaming of some 
half-dozen departmental officials. On paper, at any rate, 
South Kensington has triumphed, and it would appear that 
the only type of secondary school in which the Board will 

take interest is that known as the “school of science." 


[BERE is no one so enamoured of this special type of 
school—no one so short-sighted—as to wish every 
secondary school in the country to be reorganized on the 
The lines of the South Kensington codes. Yet 
Humanities ? Sir William Abney, who is known to have 
a special affection for the type of school 
which is practically his own creation, is titular head of the 
Secondary Education Department. If the distribution of 
what are known as South Kensington grants is not 
quickly put upon a broader basis, we shall rapidly tend, in 
secondary schools, towards an organization as rigid and as 
unvaried as that established by the older elementary codes. 
We wait to see what Sir William will do. Beyond the 
question of grants comes the question of inspection. We 
are informed that the County Council of Surrey—z.e., its 
Technical Education Committee—has invited the Board to 
inspect all the secondary schools in the county the 
governing bodies of which wish for such inspection. Now 
is Sir William's opportunity, for all Local Authorities and 
all governing bodies of local schools will watch to see how 
this inspection is carried out and what is the result. On 
the action of the Board on this occasion will depend almost 
entirely how far schools apply for inspection, and that 
means how far the Board of Education will have any 
effective control over secondary schools. 


“THERE are three courses open to the Board. The 
work of inspection may be sub-let to existing exam- 
ining bodies. In this case the inspection will differ little 
from the annual examination at present 
held by men appointed by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The second 
alternative is to make use of the inspectors of elementary 
schools and the inspectors of the late Science and Art 
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Department. To schools of science this would mean a 
repetition of an inspection already held in the earlier part 
of the year—an inspection conducted upon certain recog- 
nized lines which do not fully include all the work of a 
school. To carry out a thorough inspection and one which 
will be useful to governors, pupils, and teachers alike, a 
small army of men and women of varied qualifications and 
training will be needed. The present inspector is admir- 
able as far as the science teaching and its apparatus are con- 
cerned. The University examiner is useful in assessing 
intellectual results. But more than this is needed. Sani- 
tation and the general suitability of the whole school 
buildings should be reported upon by one expert. Finance 
and the school scheme should be investigated by another. 
The internal organization—hours of work, time-tables, &c.— 
requires a third. And perhaps three more would be needed 
to examine thoroughly the work of the pupils. Will the 
Board rise to the occasion and find and train the necessary 
additional inspectors ? 


WE have before us the second annual report of the 
West Ham and District Educational Conference. 
From this document it appears that the Conference is an 
association which endeavours to give mem- 
. bers of School Boards, managers, teachers, 
inspectors, and others interested in educa- 
tion an opportunity of meeting and discussing educational 
subjects. Besides the general meetings, ten of which have 
been held during the year, there are sectional committees 
formed for the purpose of establishing reading circles, 
founding educational libraries, collecting information as to 
scholarships and the like. This last piece of work needs 
doing in many districts. We believe that in some cases 
foundation scholarships have been allowed to lapse on the 
ground that there are no candidates ; this probably means 
that parents and schoolmasters in the neighbourhood are 
ignorant of the existence of these rungs of the educational 
ladder. Other localities might well follow the example of 
West Ham. If teachers and School Board members can be 
induced to listen to one another's views on teaching and 
administration and if, in addition, a stray inspector or a 
parent or a ratepayer can be compelled to come in, we 
might hope to see a cessation of that bitterness which some- 
times characterizes the newspaper utterances of the various 
sections of people who are interested in elementary schools. 


An Educational 
Conference. 


“THE educational discussions at the Cambridge Summer 

Meeting were somewhat disappointing. That on 
“Registration” was especially so, as, unfortunately, instead of 
eliciting the views of English experts on so 
important and burning a topic, theforeigners 
present were invited to give their opinions 
on a matter which they did not understand, even had they 
been able to make themselves understood in English, which 
they were not. This constant appeal to foreign methods 
gave an air of unreality to the discussions, the bulk of the 
audience feeling instinctively that an organized system of 
English education must be the outcome of the English 
mind and genius, not an imitation of methods suited to 
quite different political and social conditions. One German 
lady took a long time in expressing her views, and, so far 
as they could be understood, the gist of her remarks was 
that, as German women had no wish for a University 
education, she did not see why English women should 
want it. 


Registration 
at Cambridge. 


COME of our readers may remember that the April 
number of this Journal contained an article on the 


Brisbane Girls’ Grammar School, which, from the informa- ! 


tion supplied to us, seemed to have passed: 
through a troublous time and been trans- 
ferred from one headmistress to another. 
Our article was in effect an epitome of the reports and 
leading articles on the subject which appeared in the 
Brisbane Courier of September 18 to October 2, 1899. A 
further lengthy communication in manuscript on the subject 
has now reached us. Weare unable to think its publication 
in these columns would serve any good purpose, but we 
readily call attention to the following points now em- 
phasized :—(1) That Miss Sellers had offered to resign in 
March 1899, and been asked to stay on; (2) that the 
number of new pupils entered the quarter after Miss 
Sellers’ appointment was double what it had been for the 
previous three years; (3) that the real point at issue was 
subject versus form teaching. We heartily sympathize with 
Miss Sellers desire to raise the intellectual status of the 
school, and, now that calm waters have apparently again 
been reached, we trust that every success will attend her 
efforts. And here, so far as this Journal is concerned, the 
subject must close. 


ARENTS are too apt to shirk their duty and blame 
the schoolmaster. A bank manager writes to the 
Times that boys coming from a public school do not know 
Table how to address an envelope. Except ina 
Manners, specializing school, under the head of 
* office routine," the method of addressing 
an envelope is, rightly, not included in the school curri- 
culum. If a boy is not intelligent enough to pick up for 
himself this knowledge, then let him attend an evening 
class where such things are taught. But we quote this 
complaint with another object. In the case of a boy from 
a public school who cannot correctly address an envelope, 
the presumption is that he has been badly taught—that 
over-much book-learning has narrowed his range of vision, 
and that his powers of observation have never been brought 
out by laboratory work. Envelope addressing is on a par 
with table manners. It was only last month that a mother 
brought her boy to the headmaster of a day school—a day 
school where no meals are served on the school premises. 
When the headmaster began to talk of the subjects of 
instruction, the good lady interrupted: “Oh! I leave all 
that to you'; but I do think it so important that he should 
be taught how to behave at table." 


Brisbane 
Girls' School. 


BUT perhaps the point on which parents insist most 
strongly is the formation of character, or in a lower 
grade of school, on behaviour. “Sir, George behaves to his 
mother something awful ; I wish you would 
cane him "—this is typical of many letters 
addressed to headmasters of day schools. 
The claim here implied is unreasonable in the case both of 
day schools and of boarding schools. It is our proud boast. 
on which we are apt to rely too much, that a public-school 
boy has learnt self-reliance, fearlessness, honesty, and other 
estimable moral qualities. But these are not the result of 
direct moral teaching : they spring from the subtle influences . 
of surroundings and traditions. There is still the school 
time-table, and with this the schoolmaster ought to be mainly 
concerned. The rest comes—in a good school— because it 
must. “ Most of the first-grade schools are too busy usurp- 
ing the functions of the parents and 'forming the characters' 
of their pupils to have any time to give thought of equipping 
them for any useful career which is not of a professional 
character" (Mr. Macan in the Times) Mr. Macan has 
an incisive pen and a habit of removing the cloak from a 
respectable convention. There are many signs at the 
present time of an unfortunate shirking of parental responsi. . 
bility and of a dangerous weakening of home influence. 


Formation of 
Character. 
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[7 is permissible, in an educational paper, to moralize 

over the schoolboy errors that our contemporaries 
print for the amusement of their readers. ‘A limited 
monarchy is a government by a monarchy, 
who, in case of bankruptcy, would not be 
l responsible for the entire National Debt. 
In private life you have the same thing with a limited 
liability company.” We quote from the Saturday Review. 
How easy it is to imagine the lesson! The teacher wants 
to explain the word “limited.” He knows his duty towards 
illustrations : but he rashly falls into the pit of trying to 
explain ignotum per ignotius, and forgets to make it clear 
that in one case the word refers to money, and in the other 
to personal power. No doubt he sins partly through modesty. 
He does not like to insult his boys by supposing them as 
ignorant as they really are. “The Court of Chancery is 
called this because they take care of property there on the 
chance of an owner turning up.” This looks as if the 
teacher had tried to enliven his lesson by the misleading 
abomination known asa pun. “The tides are a fight between 
the earth and the moon. . . . I forget whether the sun 
joins in this fight." This is the picturesque style of 
teaching—a style dangerously easy to exaggerate and 
usually inaccurate in its results. 


Howlers. 


MN ORE interesting, but less easy to explain, are answers 

that show an entirely false reasoning. ‘The Five 
Mile Act was passed by Queen Victoria to prevent 
loafing and drunkenness in public-houses. 
People must prove they had travelled five 
miles before they would be supplied with 
beer and spirits. This made people ashamed to get so drunk 
as before.” Why, in the name of all that is reasonable, 
why? A somewhat similar answer (and possibly with a 
similar explanation) shows the teacher endeavouring, in an 
indirect way, to caution his class against the use of oaths. 
Oaths are exclamations denoting anger. Beasts have a like 
method of showing their feelings. ‘Therefore the man who 
swears is like a beast. “An interjection is a shout or 
scream. . . . The lower animals say nothing else but 
interjections. Accordingly ill-natured and cross people by 
their interjections come very near to beasts.” Here is a 


Psychology. 


similar example of utterly incorrect reasoning which came. 


within our own experience. A master drew on the black- 
board a pair of parallel lines, then a line cutting them. 
He numbered the angles. Correct answers were given 
that there were eight angles and only two sizes; that 
angles 1, 4, 5, and 8 were equal to one another, and 
angles 2, 3, 6, and 7 were also equal to one another. The 
question ** Why?" brought a pause. Finally one boy 
suggested: “ Because they both add up to 18." That boy 
wanted flogging. 


I" is a commonplace that rigid justice in the apportioning 

of praise and blame is an elementary necessity of a 
good schoolmaster. But it is sometimes forgotten that the 
schoolboy idea of justice is by no means 
so impartial as the philosopher's ideal. In 
a boarding school, especially where the 
feeling of esprit de corps is stronger and the worship of 
athletics more developed than in a day school, a master 
may make himself distinctly unpopular by the exercise of a 
too impartial justice. Is Brown to be blamed for idleness 
and threatened with detention because he has not shown up 
‘a Latin prose this morning? Certainly not ; for the whole 
form knows that Brown was busy all through the evening in 
examining and discussing the rival claims of candidates for 
cricket colours. This is a thing that must be done ; whereas 
a piece of prose, more or less, what is it? But that smug 


Favouritism. 


University of London. 


Smith who became so absorbed in a chess problem that he 
clean forgot his prose—why, no language can be too 
scathing for him! Woe betide the master in a public school 
who fails to discriminate between Brown and Smith! This 
is schoolboy justice, as Mr. Hawtrey reminds us in the 
National Review. 


()NE may sometimes feel that the burden put upon a 
schoolmaster is greater than he can bear. Mr. 
Hawtrey, in the article we have already quoted, says that 
there are not many men who possess all 
venous the qualities a schoolmaster should have. 
Home. Those who do become Prime Ministers or 
Lord Chancellors. Yet there are parents 
who expect the schoolmaster to do everything, and there 
are schoolmasters who seem discouraged because they fail 
to fulfil this exorbitant demand. "There is a curious wail 
raised by a teacher in a Paris school (quoted in the 
Westminster Gazette). He teaches his boys the history of 
the Greek, Roman, and French civilizations, and is shocked 
to discover that more than half his form do not know what 
Notre Dame is, and have not seen the Panthéon ; several 
have never seen the Seine. It is no necessary part of the 
teacher's duty to take his boys for half-holiday excursions in 
Paris; but it may well be the fact in this particular school 
that a too pedantic devotion to bock learning has destroyed 
the natural curiosity and prevented the development of the 
powers of observation of the boys. If history is well taught, 
boys should be stimulated to wish to see the historical 
monuments in their neighbourhood. Perhaps in this case 
the greater blame is with the parents. 


M UCH will depend on the personnel of the first Senate 
4 elected under the new Statutes of the reconstituted 
To superadd a teaching University 
to an examining board, to see that even- 
handed justice is dealt out to internal and 
external students, that the modern side 
does not swamp the old constituency, nor the old machinery 
act as a drag on the new, is a task that will require know- 
ledge, tact, and judgment. Tandem-driving is nothing to 
it. This being so, we cannot help regretting the attempt 
of Mr. Fletcher Moulton and his allies to secure the 
election of sixteen representatives of Convocation pledged 
to support *the system upon which the reputation of our 
University has been mainly built," or, in other words, to 
look exclusively after the interests of the non-collegiate 
students. As a “London Graduate,” in an admirable 
letter to the Zimes (September 17), remarks, it is indis- 
pensable that the new Senate should bring to their task a 
strong interest in the future development of the University, 
and, above all, complete emancipation from party associations 
and from formal pledges. . 


The University 
of London. 


AST month we ventured to throw doubt on some ot 
Mr. Rouse’s statistics about masters’ salaries, in 
particular his statement that at Tonbridge “the Headmaster 
receives £5,000 and upwards, while his 
assistants have less than £200.” An 
official statement with which we have been 
favoured (not for publication) more than justifies our. 
doubts. Without going into particulars, it is enough to say 
that by halving the estimated salary of the Headmaster and 
doubling that of the assistants we should be nearer the 
mark. No assistant-master receives less than £200 a year. 
Per contra, let us give one fact on the authority of a high 
official in Germany. The highest paid master of a German 
secondary school receives, 10,000 marks (7,500) ;; his senior 
assistant receives 9,000 marks (4450). 


Mr. Rouse 
on Salaries. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


** THE greatest friend of the Empire would be he who, putting aside 
our little jealousies as to this or that class of school, brushing away 
sectarian cobwebs, would establish and extend our educational system 
for all classes—for the wealthier classes need it as much as the poorer 
—on a national, comprehensive, democratic basis. If we are to hold 
our place, this must be done, and there is no time to be lost." This isa 
satisfactory recognition of the claims of education from Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, but generally the subject does not appear to be a very 
prominent plank in the platform of any Parliamentary candidate. The 
Government is criticized for its failure to pass the Bill of 1896— 
although they did not receive much encouragement in this attempt to 
settle matters on a ** comprehensive democratic basis "—and abused for 
the special aid grant. But secondary education seems to be forgotten 
except by Mr, Charles Fenwick, who was a member of the Royal Com- 
mission. 


THE Recreative Evening Schools Association has a highly influential 
list of vice-presidents and a distinguished council. Its objects, moreover, 
are obviously commendable. But its enthusiasm for thoroughly attrac- 
tive schools, **to compete with cheap theatres, dancing and music 
halls," might, with advantage, be corrected by the cold water of 
common sense. Of the value of vocal music, organized games, and 
other recreative pursuits as a means of social betterment all are agreed. 
It might also be well to consider whether such agencies might not be 
maintained at the public expense! It isquite another matter, however, 
to claim that money voted for education is to be available for amuse- 
ments. The Association, in its report, quotes and, apparen!ly endorses, 
an extract from the report of one of H. M. inspectors in Warwickshire. 
The inspector finds the County Council ** persuaded to adopt a pedantic 
purview of the intellectual needs of the weary Warwickshire workman.” 
He scoffs at the educational evening fare offered to the ** tired yokel," 
and suggests an interesting book talked over in a familiar way, and 


SO On. 


THE inspector ought to know, and the Recreative Evening Schools 
Association also, that it is not the function of the Technical Education 
Committees of County Councils to apply the public money with which 
they are entrusted in providing social recreation. They can do many 
strange things, but not that. Further, e the weary Warwickshire X 
yokel is probably quite capable of appreciating the quality of his own 
intellectual needs, and would certainly not attend an evening school 
unless he found it advantageous to do so. Finally, it is a libel on the 
Warwickshire Technical Education Committee to refer to their purview 
of evening schools as *' pedantic.” In “‘ Hints to Local Committees 
(specially Rural)," issued a few years ago, the Warwickshire Committee 
wrote : ** It is important that the recreation of the scholars should be 
provided for, but expense incurred in this cannot be defrayed out of the 
County Council grant—(1) magic lantern lectures (lantern and slides 
are lent by the County Council) ; (2) concerts ; (3) field clubs and so 
on "—Aand the subjects favoured in the Warwickshire schools are not in- 
variably severely educational. 


THERE is much to be said for the establishment of monotechnic 
institutions for technological training. Under a polytechnic scheme of 
things, the particular interest or enterprise is necessarily subordinate 
to general considerations. The limb is subject to the will of the body 
corporate. There are schools for special and limited purposes in various 
parts of the country, and, as a rule, they can render a good account of 
themselves. Among institutions of this type is the Mining School, 
established in 1877 at Camborne, in Cornwall. At this institution, 
which is situated in the centre of the mining district, exceptional facilities 
are afforded for the instruction, in both theory and practice, of those 
destined for or employed in the mining industry. The full course 
extends over a period of three years, and in each year the students are 
engaged in practical mining two days a week. 


THE Camborne School is, if we are correctly informed, the only 
institution of the kind which, in addition to class-rooms and laboratories, 
owns a mine. This indispensable aid to complete instruction was 
purchased a few years ago. Consequently students are able to obtain 
an acquaintance with practical mining and surveying under the direct 
authority of competent instructors. It is stated in the Report of the 
Technical Instruction Committee for Cornwall that, in the subject of 
** ore dressing " under the City and Guilds of London Institute, the 
whole of the prizes offered (five in number) were gained by students in 
the Camborne School. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of extremely useful work is accomplished 
by the Cornwall Committee. Continuation schools and technical 
classes are actively promoted in a large number of centres, and the 


— - 


number of students instructed reached the total of 14,643. For the | 


benefit of the agricultural community, manurial experiments are 
conducted and demonstrations in various branches of rural handicraft. 
Among these may be mentioned ploughing, hedging, shear-making, 
hoeing, milking, sheep-shearing,  horse-shoeing,  punnet-making, 
cutting and fagoting wood. Demonstrations were also given in 
poultry work and fruit-culture. With regard to the latter, it is recorded 
that '*greater numbers attended these demonstrations than last year, 
and in many private and public gardens old methods of cultivation 
have been abandoned for more enterprising and profitable systems of 
gardening and fruit-culture." This is as it should be. 


TECHNICAL instruction for the fishing industry has been supplied, 
with exceptional success, in the county of Cornwall. Classes are held 
in such useful subjects as ‘‘ Making, Repairing, and Setting Nets," 
“ Rope-splicing," and elementary navigation; lectures on ** Natural 
History of Fishes,” ‘* Net-curing,” and the like. But the exhaustive 
experiments on *'net-curing," **oyster-culture," and numerous other 
problems of importance to the fishing community represent at once the 
most interesting and useful work in this department. If some of the 
work is not strictly technical instruction, it is of considerable technical 
value. 


THE Public Libraries Committee of Newcastle-on-Tyne, which 
administers the residue grant for the City Council, was, it will be 
remembered, confirmed by Sir Joshua Fitch in its adoption of the 
system of unconditional doles to different institutions. A report 
recently presented to the Council records the allocation of £4,678 
among various claimants. The Committee and the City Council have 
recently, however, displayed, a commendable enterprise in deciding to 
spend £10,coo on the erection of a training school of cookery and 
household economy. For the past seven years the school, which is 
maintained by the City Council and the County Councils of Durbam 
and Northumberland, has occupied temporary premises. It has, how- 
ever, fully justified its existence and a new building. 


CLASSICAL TEACHING, OLD AND NEW. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


N OT long since, in an amusing and suggestive lecture, an 

American professor of education undertook to explain 
the popularity of the study of classics in this country. The 
fact appeared to him both curious and unhappy, and it was due, 
we were told, to the deep-rooted conservatism of our national 
character ; in particular, to our affection for strongly marked 
social distinctions. It may seem a far cry from Sophocles to 
the problems of domestic service ; but professorial ingenuity 
found no difficulty in proving the connexion. In natural 
science, it was urged, a schoolboy is taught to expect a reason 
for every fact which is given him to remember ; whereas, in 
studying language, especially a dead language, he was con- 
tinually bidden to take on trust a mass of rules—for example, 
the terminations of Greek or Latin accidence—of which no 
explanation was forthcoming. ‘It is so, because it always was 
so "—such, according to this authority, was the schoolmasters 
last word to his classical pupils. Who could doubt the effect of 
such distressing doctrine on the mind of youth? From his 
devotion to Latin grammar the young English aristocrat leamt 
to put away his natural belief in the equality of all men, and, 
being so convinced that what always has been ought always to 
be, accepted our existing social distinctions without a murmur 
of revolt ! 

Sceptical as one may be of such effects upon the schoolboy, 
it is yet worth while to recognize that our critic's fantastic 
picture conceals a serious prejudice against classical study. 
It is a prejudice shared consciously or unconsciously by a large 
number of people, some of whom have no small influence upon 
the course of secondary education in England. 

The Report of the London University Commissioners has 
opened for the consideration of the academic bodies which are 
soon to be assembled a number of questions of grave import- 
ance, including the position of classics in the curricula for 
degrees; and the present may not be an unsuitable time to 
ask how such a prejudice arose, and how far it is justified by 
existing conditions in this country, Happily there are plenty 
of people not directly concerned in education who, nevertheless, 
watch with interest its modern developments, especially the 
battle of the subjects, which still goes.on, though with less noise 
than of old. It is such. onlookers at the game, in their capacity 
of parents or voters, who ultimately decide the important issues. 
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The prejudice in question assumes that in the ordinary 
routine of learning classics the schoolboy has more to remem- 
ber and less to arrive at by reasoning than in learning a science 
like chemistry or botany. Even if this were true, the great end 
of classical training would remain unaffected—namely, the 
sobering and refining influence of the study of life in all the 
aspects in which the great writers of antiquity present it ; and 
to this influence purely scientific subjects ofler no kind of 
equivalent. But it must be admitted that the criticism, if it 
were true, would apply with some force to the teaching of Greek 
and Latin as languages which accompanies the study of their 
literature. And it would even be open to the other side to 
contend that the literary advantage was bought at too dear a 
price. Arguments of this kind have, in fact, been offered more 
than once by the champions of “modern subjects”; and now- 
adays few people will deny that, ce/er?s paribus, those subjects 
are the best which involve less mechanical than constructive 
work. Among elementary subjects, it is the peculiar beauty of 
geometry to build a whole fairyland of lines and properties out 
of a handful of innocent axioms ; indeed, it is something like an 
epoch in the growth of a boy's brain when he solves his first 
rider. 

Now there is a great deal to be urged against the criticism 
we are examining, even if the teaching considered be that of 
the oldest of old-fashioned schools. Wherever any kind of 
composition was done—to mention that only—there no school- 
boy ever came through his week's classical work without a good 
deal more thinking than the natural boy in him desired. But 
there were, no doubt, certain parts of his work which made 
little demand on anything but his memory— so many forms or 
rules to be learned by heart, and nothing more. 

Probably there are many eminent men of science who lcok 
back to such lessons and remember how they voted Greek a 
bore forty years ago, and who to-day, in the light of their old 
impressions, are more than balf inclined to vote it away 
altogether. If, then, there is reason for thinking that the more 
mechanical parts of classical teaching have changed their 
character of late, it will be well to know in what the change 
consists. 

The truth is that the teachers of this subject have profited 
enormously from the onslaught which it has endured in the last 
forty or fifty years. “Fas est et ab hoste doceri? Natural science 
has not banished classics, but it has profoundly modified the 
way in which classics are taught. It would be tedious to enter 
into the details of this change in the actual methods of instruc- 
tion ; those who care to look into the matter may easily verify 
the point by comparing such a book as Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's 
“First Greek Reader? with almost any Greek book for 
beginners in use fifty years ago. But changes have taken place 
also in the actual subject-matter of what is taught, through the 
discoveries made by the group of historical sciences which have 
grown up round the study of ancient literature, comparative 
philology, archzology, numismatics, and one may now add folk- 
lore ; and a great deal of light has been thrown on dark places 
of ancient history by the practical work in topography under- 
taken by modern scholars. These subjects sound remote from 
the schoolboy, but they have made a world of difference to him 
in the class-room ; and a few examples will serve to make this 
clear. 

One serious difficulty which the classical teacher has to face 
is to get his boys to * believe there ever were such persons” as 
the Greeks and Romans—an obstacle all the more real because 
it is never put into words. Till it is overcome—and that happens 
a great deal later than most of us suppose—it is impossible for 
a boy to take any interest in his classical work: it is to him 
“ words, words, words.” Probably few who have not actually 
tried the experiment realize the enthusiasm with which a class 
will receive a single concrete specimen of things ancient, how- 
ever small, actually put before their eyes—a coin, a vase, a lamp, 
a stilus, a brooch, suitably introduced, will provoke as much 
applause as the prettiest of reactions in a test-tube. The 
advantage of tangible illustrations 1s, of course, a commonplace 
in writings on education ; but it is only of late that it has been 
within the power of almost any school with a classical master 
who cares for his subject to establish a small museum with 
specimens of such objects as those just mentioned, and many 
more. The photographer again is a powerful ally. Who can 
interest boys in Greek art by talking about it? But take a 
photograph of the Hermes of Olympia, of the Wrestler with the 


Strigil (the *Apoxyomenos"), of the Spartan Girl-runner, or 
even of the mutilated Psyche of Naples, for your text, and you 
will have a willing audience. And any teacher who lectures on 
Roman or Greek history without the delightful aid of Mr. 
Rouse's “Atlas of Classical Portraits" or some similar collection 
deserves very little success. 

“ Towns on precipitous cliffs ? are strange to an English boy, 
and he thinks, though he does not say, that Virgil in this 
phrase (and elsewhere) is talking rhetorical nonsense ; but a 
picture of S. Maria di Falleri, or any other of the Etruscan 
towns, perched on their curious volcanic tumps of cliff, will 
deliver him from this unhappiness. There is a well known 
photograph of a street in Pompeii showing still zs sí/u the 
huge stepping-stones (fondera) which enabled the foot-passenger 
to cross the road dryshod when the floor of it was like a Devon- 
shire lane in February. This picture always interests boys, 
and, if produced as a commentary to a disputed passage in 
Horace, will be warmly received. And where is the class that 
would not openly rejoice in what one is tempted to call the 
spirited photographs of Pylos and Sphacteria recently published 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies? These things do not add 
one zo/a to the value of the study of the classics as a mental 
and spiritual discipline ; but they do lighten considerably, both 
for teacher and scholar, the labour which it involves, and they 
make that labour itself more fruitful. 

The additions to the teacher's resources which we have so 
far noticed do no more than remove certain mechanical diffi- 
culties, enabling him to appeal to the eye as well as the ear. 
But we are bound to recognize also more fundamental changes 
in the teaching actually given. In many matters the teacher's 
point of view has been shifted and widened ; in many others he 
is now able to explain facts which before he had only to in- 
culcate ; and a great deal of what used to be tiresome, though 
necessary, lumber can now be presented in illustration of some 
interesting principle. That the use of iron was forbidden in 
Roman sacrifices, that the Flamen of Jupiter smeared the legs 
of his bedstead with clay, and many other quaint uses which 
Ovid relates, seem no longer trivial when explained from the 
intense conservatism of all religious ritual and from the Roman 
love of legal fictions ; the first descending from an epoch when 
iron was unknown, the second implyirtg that the priest still 
made his bed upon the ground. Such a book as Dr. Frazers 
“Golden Bough” has filled with meaning a host of customs 
which the schoolboy was always bound to encounter, but till 
now to very little profit. 

But perhaps it is in his study of the ancient languages them- 
selves that most has been done for him by the rationalizing 
and illuminating work of recent research. In the whole range 
of Greek and Latin grammar there is hardly an anomaly left 
on which a teacher who is familiar with the results of compara- 
tive philology cannot throw enough light to make it interesting 
for its own sake, and therefore easy to remember.  Inflexions 
and rules of syntax, instead of being so many dead facts, gener- 
ally rather puzzling than not, put on new and lively aspects when 
the history of their growth is cleared up. Of course, a wise 
teacher does not overwhelm his boys with more explanations 
than they can carry, but, by dropping a hint now and then of 
the origin of a form or construction, he may leaven his whole 
teaching with an element that makes his boys think, makes 
them sometimes wonder ; and when a boy wonders his teacher's 
battle is over—“ They that wonder shall reign.” To give only 
one example: in the old days our first and most lasting im- 
pression of Homer was that of an unscrupulous person who 
made up a Jargon past all praying for, breaking every rule of 
grammar he could find to lay hands on. But, by a teacher who 
knows his modern grammars, a fifth form can be made to 
rejoice in every new Homeric idiom they come across, because 
it gives them the secret of the Attic usage they have learnt 
before. Even short of positive rejoicing, if their path is cleared 
of the old stumbling blocks, they will come to look, as they 
ought to do, on the Homer lesson as the best of the week ; and, 
without knowing it, they will have begun to be trained in one of 
the most exact of the sciences, the modern science of language, 
though all that is asked of them is to understand the Tale of 
Troy. The beauty and power of classical literature are certainly 
not impaired because the language in which it is written is more 
easily understood ; while, if Greek and Latin are taught as they 
may be taught to-day, it is very doubtful if any of the matural 
sciences will do more to ‘encourage’a boy to ask why, and to 
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expect an answer. We may fairly retort upon our American 
critic by inquiring whether he has noticed any marked social 
changes of late in the well-to-do classes of this country, for it is 
certainly a good many years since they were taught classics in 
the way he describes. 

Some who remember the old régime with affection may 
perhaps ask whether the new developments of classical know- 
ledge have affected for good or ill that devotion to the literary 
study of the classics which has always been the boast of English 
scholarship. This question is of serious importance ; but it 
demands a separate consideration. 


HOLIDAY COURSES OF THE ALLIANCE 
FRANCAISE. 


EW who have not actually attended them can be aware 
how pleasant, as well as profitable, the holiday courses of 
the Alliance Francaise are. They are held in Paris, Caen, and 
Nancy, with a view of giving strangers the means of completing 
their knowledge of the language, literature, art, institutions, and 
customs of France. The time is July and August, each course 
lasting a month. They are open to all foreigners, regardless of 
nationality, sex, or age ; and no previous examination, degree, 
or diploma is necessary for admission to the lectures. As they 
are all held in French, a certain knowledge of the language is 
absolutely necessary. At the end of each course of lectures 
examinations take place. There are two diplomas, the superior 
and the elementary. The examinations are not obligatory. 
Students or visitors are at liberty to attend any lectures they 
choose, without being obliged to pass the examinations. Those, 
however, who are preparing for either of the diplomas must 
attend a certain number of lectures. All information con- 
cerning the lectures and examinations can be obtained at the 
Alliance Francaise, 45 Rue de Grenelle, Paris. 

The lectures given are divided into three parts: (1) Grammar 
(including historical and practical grammar, diction, reading, 
elocution, pronunciation, and experimental phonetics); (2) litera- 
ture (classical and modern) ; (3) French arts and institutions. 
All the subjects are treated by highly competent professors of 
the University and /ycées in France. 

In addition to these lectures, there are practical classes. 
Those on phonetics, presided over by M. l'Abbé Rousselot, 
Director of the Phonetic Laboratory of the Collége de France, 
are highly successful. Phonetics are taught not in theory alone, 
but practically, with anatomical explanations, and with the aid 
of simple instruments, applied personally to the various organs— 
the throat, lips, palate, &c., as may be necessary in each case. 
The phonetic classes are divided according to nationality. In 
a few lessons the students learn to pronounce French correctly, 
and all defects of national pronunciation in foreigners are 
speedily remedied, as well as personal ones, such as lisping, &c. 

Next to the phonetics, the most useful ones are the elocution 
classes, in charge of M. Raguet, Professeur honoraire, Agrégé 
de l'Université. M. Raguet reads a passage, and then explains 
the particular difficulties of each sentence; these are then 
repeated by one of the audience. The lectures on diction are 
delivered by an actor of the Comédie Française, to whom, like 
M. Raguet, members of the audience read in turn. The 
lecturer on French literature is M. René Doumié, Professor at 
the Collége Stanislas, the author of several works on literature. 
His lectures form one of the great attractions of the courses. 
The large attendance is in itself a speaking proof of their value. 
The art lectures, given by M. Carl, member of the Société 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, are also highly interesting and 
attractive. M. Carl conducts his class to the different galleries 
and museums in Paris, Versailles, and Rouen, &c. ; so that his 
hearers have before them all the works of art and monuments 
which the lecturer explains. 

Besides these severer studies, the Alliance Francaise, under 
the direction of M. Foucin, Inspecteur Général de l'Instruction 
Publique, and M. Brunot, Maitre de Conférences à la Sorbonne 
et à l'Ecole Normale Supérieure, Pe amusements, in the 
shape of receptions, theatre, and opera-tickets, &c., which, 
together with the valuable lectures, give foreigners a most 
pleasant remembrance of their stay in Paris, and of the 
superiority of French teachers in this method of instruction. 
The statistics show the surprising progress of this enterprise, 


begun in 1894. In the first year the students numbered 56, 
and five years later they were 5or. It is to be hoped that 
the holiday courses, so successful and so well organized, may 
be increasingly attended, and that the results will fulfil the 
expectations of the zealous and able directors, M. Foucin and 
M. Brunot. The pleasurable results in our own case certainly 
surpassed our expectations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUPERANNUATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— The letter from Dr. Almond which appeared in your 
September number seemed, partly at least, designed to 
pulverize the arguments of a humble individual who, under the 
pseudonym of “ Ponticulus,” shot a little arrow at the champion 
of undiluted individualism. As I am that * Ponticulus " whom 
Dr. Almond bludgeoned so ruthlessly, and as my former letter 
was only three lines long, I should like to advance a few argu- 
ments on the other side of the question, even at the risk of 
seeming presumptuous in breaking a lance with such an opponent 
as the Headmaster of Loretto. 

The advantages of a system of superannuation I take to be 
these : (1) Masters would be obliged to retire at that age at 
which experience has shown that it is for the interests of the 
school that they should give up work. (2) This age being fixed 
by law and known to every teacher when he enters the profession, 
no sense of hardship would be caused by this compulsory retire- 
ment, and no sense of insecurity would be engendered in the 
minds of other masters. Headmasters and governing bodies 
would further be spared the unpleasant, and in some cases 
difficult, duty of inviting retirement. (3) The flow of promotion 
would be quickened, and the profession thereby made more 
attractive. (4) Superannuation at a fixed age is a necessary 
condition of a general pension scheme. Compulsory retirement 
without a pension I decline to consider ; though there are head- 
masters, apparently, who are prepared to superannuate men at 
fifty, and to let them look to the Poor Law for their future 
maintenance. (5) Superannuation is, in one word, the necessary 
condition of the formation of public-school masters, not, indeed, 
into “a branch of the Civil Service," but into a public service 
with fixed conditions of entrance, one of which should be proved 
capacity to teach, adequate remuneration increasing with age, 
arrangements, as systematic as the nature of the case will allow, 
for promotion, fixity of tenure, and an old age pension. 

Dr. Almond's main objection to superannuation appears to be 
this—that it might occasionally happen that a headmaster 
would have to retire simply because he had reached a certain 
age, although he had still some years of usefulness before him, 
and that such an event would be unjust to the man and dele- 
terious to the school. But these exceptional cases, which would 
probably always be rare, might be easily provided for by giving 
power to some educational authority (the Board of Education, 
advised by the Consultative Committee preferably) to dispense 
with the superannuation rule in the case of a master (head or 
assistant) whose continuance in office might be deemed 
desirable. Such a power is given to the Education Depart- 
ment by the Elementary Teachers! Superannuation Act. No 
doubt it is desirable to provide for such exceptional cases. A 
superannuation law so rigid that it compelled Lord Roberts to 
give up his command next week for no other reason than that 
he had reached a certain age would be a manifest absurdity, 
but it is one thing to lay down a general principle, and quite 
another to refuse to allow a single exception being made to it. 

Dr. Almond seems afraid that a superannuation scheme would 
deter men of genius from entering the profession, and he quotes, 
with approval, a passage from the Spectator to the effect that 
the closing up of a profession drives genius away from it, “ for 
genius is naturally impatient of anything that savours of trade 
unionism.” This is truly a hard saying. The two professions 
in England most permeated with trade union feeling are 
medicine and the law, and one did not suppose that there was 
any lack of genius in either. I trust that assistant-masters, at 
all events, will not be frightened by this bogey of trade unionism, 
a mere scarecrow with which some people are trying to drive us 
back into our old position of helpless (isolation... What.is trade 
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unionism? It is simply the spirit of association for mutual 
protection and for furthering the interests both of the workman 
and the work, and poor indeed are the men who have none of 
this feeling; it is a spirit which is far more needed at the 
present time than a spirit of exaggerated individualism which 
can see nothing outside the walls of one particular school. 

How hostile to the interests of education generally this spirit 
of individualism is may be seen by an easy inference from argu- 
ments contained in Dr. Almond’s own letters. “Some men,” 
he says, “are old fogeys at forty.” But men ought to be dis- 
missed when they become old fogeys, whatever be their age; 
ergo, some men of forty ought to be dismissed. Putting 
aside the question of justice to the employé, which Dr. 
Almond never even considers, this policy may be good 
for one particular school at one particular moment, but it 
spells ruin to educational work generally, and in the long run. 
A service in which such things happened would be a 
service which every capable man would studiously avoid. But 
this is digressing. Would a superannuation rule deter able 
men, specially men of genius, from taking up public-school 
work? It apparently has not deterred such men of genius as 
Kitchener and French and Baden-Powell from entering the 
Army. But Dr. Almond does not like the parallel of the Army ; 
soletthat pass. That a young man, with an aptitude and a desire 
for a schoolmaster’s work, will be deterred from engaging in 
public-school teaching because his career may be prematurely 
cut short at sixty-five or seventy does not seem to me very 
probable ; at all events, I am quite sure that there are many con- 
ditions of public-school work at the present day which will exer- 
cise a far more deterrent influence on a capable man when they 
are thoroughly known, and some of us will spare no pains to make 
them known as widely as possible. The first of these deterrent 
influences will be the doubt whether he will ever receive a salary 
on which he can maintain and educate a family. The second 
is the possibility of being turned adrift, not at sixty-five or 
seventy in accordance with a fixed rule known beforehand, but 
at forty or forty-five, on the fiat of a single individual, perhaps 
some young man “in a hurry.” A third will be the know- 
ledge that the best posts in the service are almost invariably 
given to men belonging to the clerical section of the profession, 
which probably numbers less than one-tenth of the whole. A 
fourth will be the small chance of promotion. Another 
deterrent influence with many able men would be the dislike 
of despotism. Whether genius shudders at superannuation I 
do not know, but I feel sure that it does not love absolutism. 
Men of ability ask for something more than to be the echo of 
another man's voice. 

I must ask just a few more lines for one other point 
in Dr. Almond's recent letters—his argument, namely, that 
assistant-masters are in no worse a position as regards 
tenure than heads, because, if assistants are removable by 
heads, heads are removable by governing bodies. This is a 
most delusive method of reasoning. In the first place, govern- 
ing bodies never die or resign ; a headmaster never has to face 
an “incoming” Board. Secondly, headmasters do not come 
into daily personal contact with their governors, nor are 
governors the critics and overseers of the headmaster's daily 
work. What is still more important is that a headmaster 
cannot be dismissed without causing a certain amount of public 
commotion; assistants may come and go like housemaids 
without anybody taking any notice of it ; in fact, in his deal- 
ings with his assistants, a headmaster is practically irresponsible. 
Dr. Almond may urge, with characteristic generosity, that the 
unfair treatment of his subordinates is a just cause for the dis- 
missal of the chief; but how many instances can he give of 
governing bodies who have taken this view? But facts, after 
all, are stronger than arguments. The dismissal of a head- 
master is a very rare event; that of an assistant seems by no 
means infrequent.—] am, yours faithfully, G. F. BRIDGE, 

25 Tower Street, Ipswich. 


LODGINGS FOR TEACIIERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I have read the article ** Junge Leiden of an Assistant- Mistress," 
which appeared in this month's Journal, with some amusement and 
pity. If the assistant-mistress would become a member of the Teachers’ 
Guild, either by joining the Branches which are in most of the large 
towns in the United Kingdom and Ireland, or the Central Guild Offices 


at 74 Gower Street, she would be supplied with a little book called . 


* Holiday Resorts,” in which she would find recommended lodgings, 

and could be sure of securing cleanliness, good plain cooking, and as 

much fresh air at least as she wishes for, at reasonable charges. Hoping 

this letter may meet the eye of the ‘‘ Assistant-Mistress," yours very 

sincerely, A MEMBER OF TEACHERS’ GUILD. 
September, 1900. 


————————MMM MÀ ——À 
—A——— "————————Ó——— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE 
TEACHING OF DRAWING. 


MONG the host of International Congresses on educational, social, 

and professional subjects that on the teaching of drawing took 

place in Paris from August 29 to September 1. There were so few repre- 

sentatives from this country that it may be interesting to have a 

short report of it in so far as drawing in schools is concerned. Under 

the kindly auspices of the Association Amicale des Professeurs de Dessin 

de la Ville de Paris, who elected all the **congressists " members for 

the time being, we received a hearty welcome at the fine suite of rooms 
in the Cercle de la Librairie, Boulevard St. Germain. 

The Congress was, for practical purposes, divided into three sections ; 
the first discussed the teaching of drawing in schools, both elementary 
and secondary ; the second section dealt with technical and applied 
art ; while the third occupied itself with the special work of schools of 
art. 

Under the genial and competent presidency of M. Paul Colin the 
first meeting was opened by M. Georges Leygues, Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts. After nominating honorary presidents and 
vice-presidents from among the various nationalities there assembled, as 
well as secretaries and reporters of proceedings, the separate sections 
met and worked hard at the questions to be discussed. 

The papers to be read were printed and circulated in advance, and, as 
my interests were centred in the first section, I can only report on the 
motions brought forward and recommended by that body, in which I 
happened to find myself the only English representative. First came 
the desirability of making drawing a compulsory subject in schools, ably 
advocated by Mme. Chatrousse, the vigorous general secretary. Miss 
Wheeler, delegate from the United States, followed on the same theme. 
Next the syllabus of drawing now current in French schools under the 
direction of the Minister of Public Education and Fine Arts was explained, 
and the method demonstrated, by M. J. J. Pillet, who with the Presi- 
dent, had been one of the pioneers of its introduction when drawn up 
and formulated by M. Eugene Guillaume some years ago. I may men- 
tion in passing that the method consists in representing objects and 
models as they seem to the eye, with parallel lessons on their geometric 
proportions. 

Preparation for teaching in infant schools was the subject of papers 
by Mile. de Labouret and M. Keller, the latter giving useful hints 
based on his own experiences—he instanced one of his best lessons as 
the result of passing a confectioner's shop on his way to school, where 
he appeared with a bag of sweets of different shapes, which were drawn 
with much pleasure before their inward charms were disclosed. Here 
a unanimous vote was passed condemning the use of chequered paper— 
it was bad for the eyesight, and a hindrance to freedom of line. 

The subject of the training of elementary-school teachers in drawing 
was brought forward by Mlle. M. Bastien, while Mlle. de Labouret 
gave an account of the special organization of the city of Paris for the 
teaching of art from infant schools to training colleges. Mlle. Imbs 
and M. Keller pleaded next for the introduction of elementary design 
in primary schools, as likely to kindle and inspire a sense of good taste, 
and a feeling for art in everyday life. The question of the training of 
drawing teachers and professors drew forth some warm discussion, but 
whether there should be various grades, and whether specialization in 
ditlerent directions should be encouraged, were subjects subordinate to 
the unanimous desire that actual proof of aptitude in teaching should be 
exacted. 

The teaching of modelling was urged gently and with caution by M. 
Valton, and it was resolved to try and formulate some course which 
would help to destroy the universal opprobrium of ** messiness” cast 
upon this branch of art, and would enable it to be taught on parallel 
lines with the drawing. M. Ch. David spoke forcibly on the need for 
the teaching of the history of art in all places of higher education, with 
the view of developing good taste and a sense of beauty, as well as 
giving life to the study of history. M. Colin threw out for discussion a 
suggestion as to whether the period of training in drawing for students 
in normal schools might not be expended to better purpose by taking it 
all at one time, instead of spreading the course over the whole year in 
isolated lessons. At the invitation of some of the members, I described 
brietly the system on which I taught drawing in girls’ hich schools. 

The work of our special section was then closed by M. J. J. Pillet, 
who invited us to visit the education exhibits in the City of Paris 
Pavilion and in the l'alace of Education. It was a most interesting, 
long morning's work, with Messrs. Colin, Pillet, and Guébin as guides 
in the French section, Mr. Fabian Ware in the British, and Miss 
Wheeler and Miss Sartain in the United States-sections. The French 
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and American work shone in contrast with our own by the masterly way 
in which it was spaced and hung, due to a large extent to a great 
expenditure of time and some money, but the effect was excellent and 
well worth both. 

Afternoon sittings were devoted by the united Congress to voting on 
motions brought forward by the various sections ; one subject specially 
warmly discussed was that fashion designers should be more thoroughly 
taught the natural shape of the human figure so as to design garments 
with the view of clothing it, rather than apparently designing a dress to 
suit a distorted figure. 

A full list of the motions carried unanimously will presently be issued 
to be made public in every country, so that at the next Congress three 
years hence, to be held in Switzerland, we may report upon the progress 
made, and for this purpose a permanent International Committee is in 
process of formation. 

The foreign congressists were invited to visit one of the normal schools 
of drawing, where M. Guébin showed himself an incomparable teacher, 
full of life, humour, and possessed of a strong sense of order withal. 
It would ill.befit me to conclude my remarks on the work without refer- 
ring to the social element of the Congress. Although my previous 
acquaintance with M. Colin and Mlle. Bastien, begun about a year and 
a half ago, when they showed me their work in various departments, 
was but slight, I found myself heartily greeted and received by them, as 
wellas by everybody else connected with the Congress. The stranger 
guests were always put in the front rank, and special invitations from 
various sources were showered upon us. But the strongest feeling of 
all among this body of devoted teachers was the feeling of absolute 
camarade rie. 

We were invited to the Hótel de Ville, where our eyes were charmed 
with the wonderful, subtle beauty of Puvis de Chavannes’ decorations, 
and of those in other rooms by artists who had been our own professors 
in early student days. An evening of recitation and song was a happy 
medium for introducing us to one another at starting, and, by the end of 
the week, at the dinner at the Exhibition we all felt as old friends. 

I was truly sorry that so few English teachers attended the Congress ; 
to me it was a great opportunity for collecting fresh bints to be applied 
practically, while intercourse with so many competent and enthusiastic 
teachers was in itself most inspiring. 

In art we have much to learn from France, and the French Exhibi- 
tion will not have been held in vain if the countries of the world which 
sent representatives to the Congress are inspired with some of that 
delicate appreciation of art and beauty which France may justly claim 
as its birthright. ETHEL M. SPILLER. 


THE VACATION TRAINING COURSE AT 
OXFORD. 
By H. W. Cook. 

For one who had been teaching all sorts of forms in a public school 

for five years, to spend a month of the summer vacation going 
through a course in the theory, history, and practice of education 
was deemed by my colleagues a quite unnecessary and useless pro- 
ceeding. 

I was not, however, to be dissuaded, and refused the most seductive 
suggestions of tours in Norway and Switzerland. 

There is no doubt that all of us who gathered at Oxford on the 1st of 
August were surprised at the real and solid nature of the work proposed. 
Some of us had rather expected that a vacation course for teachers 
would be somewhat of the picnic and garden party order. We were, 
however, soon reassured. The programme of work was, in fact, a 
serious one. 

At half-past eight in the morning we met at Exeter College, where a 
small class of boys of about fourteen years of age was assembled. Two 
of us in turn gave these boys a lesson, each lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour; the boys were then set free, and a criticism of the two 
lessons followed. To the sensitive teacher the “‘ criticism ” sounds very 
formidable, but taken in the right spirit one finds it the most interesting 
and useful part of the work: not only are one’s weaknesses touched on, 
but commendations of the good points of a lesson are quite usual, and 
these stimulate one enormously. 

After the ** criticism ” there was an adjournment till twelve o'clock, 
when a lecture was given by the able Tutor and Lecturer, Mr. Keatinge. 
This would treat of the bearing of psychology on education, the methods 
of teaching different subjects in the curriculum of a secondary school, 
with hints how sof to teach them, and so on. 

Though the serious work of the day was thus over by one o'clock, it 
was necessary to get in some reading every day. The Tutor arranged 
for each one attending the course to come to him for half an hour or so 
twice a week, when he set subjects for essays, gave hints of what books 
to read for information thereon, and discussed with us what we had 
written on the subjects previously set. Every one, too, had occasionally 
to volunteer to give a lesson, this necessitating a certain amount of time 
being devoted to preparation. 
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It can be imagined that the whole holiday on Saturdays was as wel- 
come to us as to any schoolboys. The course ended on August 31, 
allowing a fortnight or so for a well earned holiday before school recom- 
menced. There is, of course, the inevitable examination for those who 
desire to win the diploma, but, as this can be taken in any subsequent 
vacation, most of us elected to have a period of digestion and putti 
into practice all the useful ** tips" we had learned before we present 
ourselves thereat, All agreed that they had thoroughly enjoyed the 
month at Oxford, and had found it exceedingly suggestive with regard to 
everything connected with school-work. 


THE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE. 


doas fifteen students who formed the Senior Division of this college 
last session were examined in July for the Cambridge Certificate of 
Practical Teaching Efficiency. All passed ; five in the First Class, six 
in the Second. Eleven also took the Theoretical Examination. There 
was no failure, and nine passed in the Second Class, two in the Third. 
The remaining four are staying on till December, and will take the 
examination then. Two of the small division of kindergarten students 
have passed their first Froebel Examination, and are now going on to 
Part II. of the Higher Certificate granted by the Froebel Union. The 
Senior Division of the college in the present session is the largest the 
college has yet had—there are twenty-four students in it. The students 
of the Junior Division, with whom were incorporated three of the senior 
girls in the school who have now passed into the Training College, 
entered for the Cambridge Higher Local Certificates in July, each 
taking several groups. Eleven girls entered in all, the groups chosen 
being A, B, C, D, and in one case E. Forty-one passes were possible, 
and thirty-seven were obtained : sixteen Ilonours were taken, three of 
them being first-class; nineteen marks of distinction were gained ; six 
girls obtained full Honours Certificates, and one a full Pass Certificate ; 
two others passed two groups in Honours. 

A very varied, useful, and interesting course of lectures from outside 
lecturers has been provided for the students of both divisions during 
the current term. Among the lecturers are Mr. P. A. Barnett, Miss 
Agnes Ward, Miss Elizabeth Lee, and Mr. H. E. Malden. 

The Clothworkers! Company have recently made a further grant of 
books to the college library. 

Changes have taken place on the staff of the Datchelor School. In 
consequence of the approaching marriage of the former science mistress, 
Miss Pearce, B.Sc. (Cambridge Teaching Diploma), has become the 
teacher of science. The marriage of another mistress and the ill- 
health of a third have necessitated the appointment of two fresh junior 
mistresses— Miss D. Rowland-Brown and Miss Aston. Both hold the 
Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours and the Cambridge 
Teaching Diploma. 

Six of the sixth form took the London Matriculation Examination, 
in June; five passed—three in the First Division. Three other girls 
entered for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination ; one in Groups 
A and H and Arithmetic, the other two also in Group B. There was 
only one failure ; each girl took Honours in two groups, and marks of 
distinction were gained in Arithmetic, in both parts of the English 
Language and Literature examination, and both parts of the History 
examination. Lucy Brough and Sophie Shillington, formerly pupils in 
the school, took Second Class Honours in the Tripos Examination last 
June, the former in Classics, the latter in History (Part II.) ; both have 
obtained leave to remain at Girton a fourth year. Christine Haydon, 
who left the school for University College, Bangor, last autumn to 
work for her final B.Sc., has been awarded an exhibition there on the 
results of her first year's work. 
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A CORRESPONDENT sends us a copy of the French paper set last 
month at the Matriculation Examination of the University of Birming- 
ham. It is impossible to do justice to its badness, except by printing 
it entire, for which we have not space. Suffice it to say that the trans- 
lation of French into English consists of two perfectly easy passages, 
both about ancient astronomy ; that there is no translation of English 
into French, save two short sentences to illustrate grammatical idioms ; 
and that the rest of the paper is taken up with grammar questions of 
the old type —the feminines of singe and perroguet and so forth. We 
had hoped for better things from the newest University. 


AN hotel in the loveliest mountain scenery, where you are lodged and 
boarded at a cost of 3fr. to 3!3fr. a day—it reads like a hoax or a 
fraud. This economic paradise has, however, been already established 
on the Righi, by a company of Swiss railway officials ; and the Swiss 
schoolmasters are proposing to found a similar ZeArerAetsm. The lowest 
rate at any English hotel, even if you stay en pension, is four times that 
amount ; and a seaside lodging is the usual purgatorio of all, except the 
high-flyers, among English schoolmasters. Why does not some man of 
energy and enterprise, like Mr. Rouse, start co-operation ? 
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A REVOLUTION IN FRENCH GRAMMAR 
TEACHING. 


E promised last month to give a full account of the revolu- 

tion in French grammar (no milder word will describe it) 

to which M. Hamonet’s letter called attention. Will English 

teachers—or, rather, English examiners—at once accept the 

change, or shall we stand upon the old paths and plume our- 

selves on being more grammatical than the French themselves ? 

Thus put, the question seems absurd ; but it is one that presses 

for solution, and it is not at all easy to anticipate what course 

examining bodies such as the Joint Board, the Local Syndicates, 
and the College of Preceptors will adopt. 

Before essaying an answer, let us briefly rehearse the facts. 
In January last M. Leygues, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
on the motion of the Conseil Supérieur, appointed a Commission 
of eight to consider the possibility of simplifying French syntax 
as taught in primary and secondary schools. The Commission 
included the leading philologists and teachers of France 
(Gréard, Croiset, Paul Meyer), with Gaston Paris as president. 
In June the Commission issued its report, which was adopted 
by the Minister, who in July issued an arrété ordaining that 
henceforth in all public examinations the licences (fo/érances) 
sanctioned by the report shall be admissible, and not reckoned 
as faults against candidates who use them ; and, further, that 
the rules of vramimnar overridden by the report shall cease to be 
taught in public schools. 

The simplifications thus sanctioned are as follows :— 


I. Substantives of two genders. —.l/z/e, automne, enfants, gens, 
hymne may be either masculine or feminine ; likewise amour and orgue 
in the plural, zuzre, fques, Période may be feminine in all senses. 

2. Plurals of proper names may always take the sign of the plural : 
les Cornetlies, des Meissoniers. 

3. Compound nouns may all be written in one word and form their 
plurals in s: des essutemains, des gagnepetits, des bassecours, des 
choufleurs, des tedtums, To this large liberty—a veritable sezsacA/Zeia 
or nove tabelic—there are virtually no restrictions. Only where the 
substantival force of the first word 1s obvious, as in varde-forestier, we 
must still decline garde, and pronunciation will still compel us to 
write bonshommes, gentilshommes. Compounds formed by a preposition 
must be treated as separate words: des chefs d'œuvre; but we may 
write des ficraóras Where the force of the preposition is no longer felt. 
Between grand mores and grandméres we may take our choice. 
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4. Partitive article. —The old rule about the preceding adjective is 
abolished : we may write either de bon pain or du bon pain. 

5. The adjectives ss, demi, few may agree with their substantives 
whether they precede or follow: nus pieds, une demie heure, feue la 
reine. The same liberty is accorded with participles such as a/fendu, 
ci- inclus. 

6. Ud adjectives may all be treated as single words (thus, 
nowveawnées), except those of colour which are really substantives, the 
expression being elliptical: des robes bleu clair. 

7. Numerical adjectives.— Vingt and cent may always take the sign 
of the plural when multiplied by another numeral. Mille as well as 
mil may be used in dates. 

8. Tout, méme, — Briefly, all the subtleties of these perplexing 
adjectives are abolished. We may write mous mémes without the 
hyphen. A lady may sign herself Je suis toute à vous, or declare 
herself zoute heureuse without passing for une ignorante. 

9. Syntax of verb.— The alleviations under this head we must, for 
briefness’ sake, indicate by concrete instances. Æst il (without hyphen); 
sa bontd, sa douceur le font admirer ; la santé comme la fortune 
demandent à étre ménagées ; un peu de connaissances suffit ; cest des 
montagnes et des précipices ; il faudrait qu'il vienne, are all allowed. 

IO. Agreement of past participle.—Conjugated with azozr, it may in 
all cases remain invariable, as /es livres que j’at lu. The same rule 
will apply to reflexive verbs, as e//es se sont tu. 

II. The superfluous ze after comparatives and verbs like emfécher, 
douter, &c., is now optional. 


Such, in sum, is the new ordinance. We wish that space 
permitted us to translate in full the admirable introduction of 
the Commissioners, defining the principles that have guided 
them in their recommendations. Briefly, they disclaim any 
pretensions to legislate on language. Let the purists, if they 
will, be purists still, and distinguish between sirop de groseille 
(singular) because the currants have lost their individuality, and 
confitures de groseilles (plural) because the currants are still 
separable entities ; there is nothing in the new regulations to 
prevent them. Only, for the future, they will not be allowed to 
enforce their pedantic hair-splittings on innocent bantlings 
and to pluck intelligent boys and girls for the omission or 
insertion of a hyphen. 

And when we examine these complex rules of the gram- 
marians, the root of so much toil and woe, what do we find? 
Partly fine distinctions of thought, which, however real they 
may be, are beyond the comprehension of immature minds ; 
partly technicalities which belong rather to the dictionary than 
to the grammar ; but more often scholastic conventions which 
have no foundation either in reason or in the usage of the best 
writers. Monstrosities such as zous les vieilles gens sont 
soupçonneux are inventions of the Evil One. Let us hope they 
have been exorcised once for all by Gaston Paris. age 
Sathanas / 

To return to the question we began with—to naturalize and 
adopt this radical reformation in grammar teaching must be 
the work of time. We modern-language teachers have so long 
danced in chains that at first we shall scarcely relish or know 
how to employ our unchartered freedom. Like Plato's cave- 
men, we shall blink at the light ; like Charles Lamb, we shall 
sigh for the mechanical grind of the India Otfice. The case is 
on all fours with that of spelling reform. We all, or nearly all, 
acknowledge that a phonic alphabet would be an unmixed boon 
to the rising generation ; but we are loth ourselves to throw 
away a showy, though useless, accomplishment and become 
again as little children. It is hard to convince a tatooed savage 
that tatooing is a disfigurement. Yet, conservative as teachers 
may be, they are not savages. A considerable section of them 
have already given in their adherence to the New Method, and 
these will all hail with delight the grammatical reforms which 
they have in great measure anticipated. Examiners will be 
harder to convert. Those of the old school will feel their 
occupation gone. Half of the questions usually set by the 
Joint Board or Local examiners are by the new regulations 
ruled out of court. Yet it is hardly conceivable that our Uni- 
versity authorities should continue to require of English pupils 
a knowledge of French that is not required of natives. We 
may look for an interregnum of compromise— our usual English 
resort in a crisis —alternatives of grammar and original com- 
position or unseen. The authors and publishers of French 
grammars, primers, and manuals will be harder hit. One 
quarter at least of their present contents must yo by the board, 
or be reduced to small type. Who will be first in the field, 
and reap a golden harvest ? 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


* Macmillan's Classical Series.” —Demosthenes, On the Peace, 
Second Philippic, Speech on the Chersonesus, and Third 
Philippic. With Introduction and Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. (Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

The present volume is the second and concluding part of Dr. 
Sandys’ edition of the Philippic Orations of Demosthenes—the 
three “ Philippics,” three ‘ Olynthiacs,” and the speeches “On the 
Peace” and “On the Chersonesus.” The plan of classing all these 
eight speeches together cannot but be commended. It presents 
the greatest advantage over the old system of putting together the 
three “ Philippics ” and the three “ Olynthiacs,” as though they 
were separate and disconnected series. Here we have the eight 
speeches directed against Philip given us in chronological order, 
so that we are enabled to trace the continuous plan of attack 
directed by the orator against the arch-enemy of Greece. 

Prefaces are, as a rule, not the most attractive part of a book, 
but in the present instance the preface calls for close and 
interested attention, particularly in its last four pages. Various 
parallels are here drawn between the style of Demosthenes and 
that of modern orators and writers, such as Burke, Fox, the 
Pitts, and leading articles in the Times. As Hume says in his 
* Essay on Eloquence,” à propos of the style of Demosthenes : 
‘Could it be copied, its success would be infallible over a 
modern assembly.” The slight and brief attempt made by 
Dr. Sandys in his preface induces one to wish that some writer 
could be found to produce a work on Comparative Oratory—or 
some such title. The speeches in Thucydides, the orations of 
Demosthenes, some of the productions of the Attic orators, the 
speeches, both private and public, of Cicero, might afford many 
an instructive and interesting parallel with our modern orators, 
from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 
day. Moreover, the estimation of the debt that modern owes to 
enm oratory would prove at once a worthy and a remunerative 
task. 

The concise, but comprehensive, introduction to Dr. Sandys 
book is a very admirable feature, and the idea of incorporating 
into the continuous history of the period analyses of the speeches 
as they were delivered is very commendable. The important 
question of the text of the “Third Philippic" is fully dealt with in 
a separate excursus. The problem of the two separate forms of 
the speech which have come down to us has not yet been quite 
satisfactorily solved, but Dr. Sandys (and herein we entirely 
agree with him), inclines to the theory of Spengel, that the 
shorter version represents the original speech as delivered by 
Demosthenes, and the longer a revised version as prepared by 
him for publication. The entirely Demosthenic character of 
both style and rhythm (this last, as Dr. Sandys points out, 
a far from unimportant point) seems to quash at once the idea 
of late additions by rhetoricians or copyists. But the evcursus 
is extremely interesting and will well repay careful reading. 

The copious notes are, as might be expected from Dr. Sandys, 
scholarly and satisfactory, while the occasional translations are 
terse and representative of the meaning. A list of editions and 
books of reference, forming a fairly comprehensive Demosthenic 
bibliography, will be found serviceable. But Dr. Sandys’ prac- 
tice of printing initials to names is apt to be confusing. Why 
write “I Bekker” for I. Bekker, “ AEberhard ” for A. Eberhard 
* PEMatheson " for P. E. Matheson, and so forth ? And we are 
not sure that we like the spelling Poteidaea. The whole work 
is a masterly production, and is sure of a hearty welcome. 
Certainly no clearer or more accurate grasp of the Philippic 
campaign of Demosthenes has ever been shown by an editor. 


The Mother-Tongue. Books I. and II. By SARAH LOUISE 
ARNOLD and GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. (7% x5 in. 
Book I., pp. vi, 320, illustrated ; Book IL, pp. xxii, 331. 
Edward Arnold ; Ginn & Co.) 

Miss Arnold is a Supervisor of Schools in Boston, and Mr 
Kittredge is Professor of English in Harvard University. Such 
a conjunction ought to produce a good book, and it has done 
so. Taken as a whole, * The Mother-Tongue” is decidedly a 
satisfactory and helpful book, especially as to its arrangement 
and the grading and nature of its exercises. Here and there 
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we disagree as to details, but only as to details which do not 
affect the general plan. 

Book I. is called ‘‘ Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing 
English," and is designed to guide children to an intelligent 
appreciation and enjoyment of good English, to help them to 
speak and write correctly, and to lead up to, and introduce, the 
study of grammar. Book II. is “an Elementary English 
Grammar," and it seeks to set forth the elements of English 
grammar in their relation to thought and the expression of 
thought. In Book I. we are provided with selections from 
accepted authors in prose and verse, together with instructions 
for their use in various ways, whereby vocabulary of the right 
kind is increased, and familiarity with accepted forms of ex- 
pression produced. Exercises for reading, letter-writing, study, 
discussion, and learning by heart are also given ; and through- 
out this part of the book the principle is acknowledged, and 
enforced, that accuracy and excellence in speaking and writing 
depend on ¢mitation, not on rules of grammar. So what is 
provided is in the main a set of sound, simple models with 
occasions for practice. In this connexion pictures are intro- 
duced which can be described orally and in writing, and form 
the groundwork of simple imaginative stories. In this way the 
informal beginnings of grammar are gradually introduced. 

Book II., as we have pointed out, is a more formal grammar. 
On the whole it is simple, sound, and well arranged. It is based 
on the idea that language should be studied as the expression 
of thought. This idea, with which we heartily agree, if con- 
sistently carried out, must make the sentence the unit. We must 
begin with the sentence and work from it. Everything that we 
learn about words must be derived from the fact that they are 
words in a sentence. With words not in a sentence we have 
nothing to do here. Now this is by no means always the case 
in the book before us, We are even told (page xv.) that “syntax 
is the part of grammar which treats of the constructions of 
words ”—a very misleading statement, apparently derived from 
other statements on the same page, viz., that “the relation in 
which a word stands to other words in connected speech is 
called its construction,” and that this is indicated by the form 
and order of words in a sentence. This is made more confusing 
still when we remember that hitherto the relation of a word to 
other words in connected speech has been used to decide its 
part of speech. Again, pronouns are defined as “words used 
instead of nouns,” which, from a grammatical point of view, is 
true only for demonstrative and personal pronouns of the third 

rson ; and, from an historical point of view, is not true at all, 
indicating having preceded naming. Pronominal adjectives 
àre called “ possessive pronouns” (the pronominal use of these 
words died centuries ago). Verbs are defined and spoken of as 
if all verbs were verbs of action. Subsequently, however, we 
are allowed (page 14) to have verbs of sfate or condition. The 
term genitive case is substituted for “ possessive.” And we are 
actually assured that no confusion can arise from saying that 
“adjectives modify or describe nouns ”—an assurance entirely 
contradictory of experience ; while the only reason given for 
the misstatement is that scientific grammarians everywhere 
make it—which merely begs the question. Enough, however, 
of fault-finding ; though these matters, and a few others like 
them, are to our mind distinct blemishes, they are not sufficiently 
grave to seriously damage the value of the book. Teachers will 
find much to their purpose, and much that is very suggestive, in 
the two volumes. 


A History of Greece for High Schools and Academies. By 
G. W. BoTsrorD, Ph.D., Instructor in the History of 
Greece and Rome in Harvard University. (Macmillan.) 

Greek scholars and students of Greck history will find this 
volume sufficiently learned and profound to repay careful 
perusal. Others, who do not belong to the class of specialists, 
will find it interesting and readable enough to enable them to 
gather from its pages a general grasp of the history and 
character of a great nation such as, perhaps, every educated 
person should possess. The outward aspect of the book 1s 
distinctly pleasing : the type is clear and large, and is printed 
on excellent paper ; the illustrations, which consist mainly of 
photographs, are the best we have ever seen in a history of this 
size, well reproduced and interesting in themselves. The author 
says in his preface that it has been his aim, throughout the 
book, to bring the geography into immediate connexion with 
the history, and so to show the influence of surroundings on 


character. Thus photographs of localities are conspicuous 
throughout, and cannot fail to be very helpful to the reader. 
Ten full-page maps are well and clearly drawn and printed, 
although one or two suffer somewhat from overcrowding. But 
the illustrations that please us most are those of ancient 
Mycenz and Tiryns, and of numerous statues and vases, all of 
which are of the highest degree of excellence. 

Turning to the actual text, it strikes us as being somewhat 
lacking in dignity of style, although, as we have said, readable 
and interesting. But there seems always a hardly suppressed 
tendency towards d D qu With the correctness of the 
subject-matter we can find no fault. Indeed, the book never 
enters upon topics of sufficient depth or difficulty to leave room 
for much debate, points of constitutional history being mostly 
altogether absent. Nor is this fact in the least degree to be 
regretted, for the book gains in attractiveness, and therefore in 
value,to the ordinary reader, while the specialist, desirous of going 
more deeply into some pet subject, is at once referred elsewhere. 
Such references are numerous throughout the volume. Those 
to ancient and modern authors are indicated in the margins, 
while a bibliography of sources and of modern authorities is 
appended to each chapter. Long quotations from standard 
translations of Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, 
&c., are of frequent occurrence, and a list of questions upon 
the various chapters is given at the end of the book. Lastly, 
we have a bibliography, containing a selection of books sug- 
gested for a small, a good, and a large library of Greek history, 
respectively. These books are in every case of great value, 
but there are some notable omissions, such as Prof. Jebb's 
“Homer,” Mr. Greenidge's * Outlines of Greek Constitutional 
History," and a few others. 

The book is distinctly one to be recommended, and for 
especial praise we may single out the chapters on “ The Growth 
of National Unity through Literature and Religion," * The Age 
of Pericles," and * The New Learning," which we read with 
particular interest. At the end of his preface the author asks: 
“Is it too much to hope that this book may do a good service 
in directing the attention of the reader to the nobler and more 
instructive aspects of Greek life?” We answer emphatically 
that it is not. 


Aristotelis Poetica. Textum recognovit, emendavit, in ordinem 
digessit, secundum sententiarum seriem typis distinxit 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Cantab, Hon. Litt.D. Dublin. 
(Price 2s. net. Nutt.) 


Few classical writings have suffered so severely at the hands 
of time as the “ Poetics,” and a lifetime of labour might easily be 
spent in the effort to reconstruct the mutilated remains of the 
treatise, Speaking for ourselves, we confess that we think the 
task a hopeless one, and that we cannot believe that the book 
as we possess it is anything like what Aristotle wrote. Into the 
question of the past history of the “ Poetics” we need not enter 
here ; the curious on the subject will find the research done by 
such scholars as Ritter, Susemihl, Vahlen, Bywater, and others, 
at once interesting and profound. At all events, it cannot be 
denied that the text, as we find it in practically the only extant 
MS.—the Parisian—has been from various causes terribly 
mutilated. And, for making a bold attempt at restoring to it 
something resembling continuity and intelligibility, Dr. Tucker 
deserves the thanks of all Greek scholars. Be it said at once 
that he has not erred on the side of over-caution. Whole 
chapters or sections have been transposed, emendations have 
been freely made, while the good work of previous editors, 
which Dr. Tucker freely acknowledges, has been incorporated 
into the edition. 

For all his changes the editor offers no apology, and rightly 
so; for, as he says in his preface, “nihil sane aliud in animo 
habebat Aristoteles nisi ut ex eo, quod ipse ingenio indagasset, 
fructum discipuli. caperent quam maximum. Quod si quie 
disponendi distinguendique ratio melius efficere posset, eam 
tanto gratiorem ipsi credo futuram fuisse." 

The very difficult question of chapters xv.-xviii. has been 
boldly grappled with, and Dr. Tucker's rearrangement, more 
radical than that of Susemihl, will probably find much favour 
with students of the “Poctics.”. As regards the marking of 
spurious passages, we fear that we should not have been so 
merciful as Dr. Tucker, and chapters xx:-xxii. and xxv. would 
certainly have been obelized, if not xix. as( well.) (Altogether, 
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however, the present editor is to be congratulated on a great 
service rendered to those who, like ourselves, while not going 
so far as Lessing in extravagant admiration of the “ Poetics,” 
yet regard them as one of the most interesting legacies left us 
by the ancients. 

The printing of the text is very excellent. One or two 
misprints occur, e.g., xi. for xxi. on page 34. But how long is 
Latin to be the recognized medium for all critical notes? Long 
since explanatory notes have been given in English ; but here 
we have not only all annotations made in Latin, but also a long 
preface in the same language. And a piece of Latin composi- 
tion of the “critical notes" style is not always good to read. 
Typographicis, typis minoribus, correctiunculas, stellula, are 
expressions that would look far better in English than in Latin. 


“Periods of European Literature. — Zhe Transition Period. 
By G. GREGORY SMITH, M.A. (71x5 in., pp. XV., 432 ; 
price 5s. net. Blackwood.) 

Mr. Gregory Smith, who is Lecturer in English in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has done his work well. He has not 
attempted by the touch of a wizard wand to beguile us into 
thinking the literature of the fifteenth century a literature of 
intrinsic beauty and imaginative delight. But he has enabled 
his readers to see clearly the true significance of this period of 
transition, with its change in the conception and use of allegory, 
followed by a reaction in favour of rhetorical sentiment ; its 
change from the heavy romance poem to the lighter movement 
of the ballad ; the change in the drama, after three centuries 
of Church influence, into something more secular and better 
adapted to art purposes ; and, lastly, the first growth of sound 
vernacular prose. And one of the most interesting features of 
the book is the way in which Mr. Smith shows how remarkable 
was the spiritual concurrence, how close the parallelism of 
national ideas, in European literatures in the working out of 
all these growths and changes. There is something humorous, 
but also very true, in his plea for the study of this period as 
part of the comparative study of European letters—that its 
value largely lies in its very lack of geniuses of the first order. 
“Its value lies in the evidence not only of similar processes at 
work in different literatures, but of a definite interaction between 
each—a synchronism and an identity of motif more thorough 
than in those later influences and counter-influences which 
derived their force from individual genius, or the fashion of a 
coterie, or a national upheaval.” In fact, we may see more 
clearly at work the fundamental principles which find such 
different expression in each. 

The two chapters which have interested us most are that on 
“The Problem of Ballads and Popular Songs" and that on 
* Dramatic Origins: the Drama in France.” Both show wide 
reading, and present their material with freshness and skill. 
In both, and especially in the former, there is plenty of room 
for controversy ; but the points in dispute are treated with 
marked reasonableness and without undue insistence. Though 
the oldest extant examples of ballad literature cannot very well 
belong to a period earlier than the middle or latter half of the 
fifteenth century, there is still the question whether these were 
the first, or nearly the first, to come into existence. Were they 
of what has been called * communal authorship," springing 
from the heart of the people, or were they as much the results 
of individual literary effort as other poems? Are they the 
primary material out of which the romances and romance-poems 
were constructed, or are they the débris of these—episodes 
selected and used by later writers? Or, again, are they a 
literary survival of certain pre-existing literary forms? As the 
amount of direct undeniable evidence is very small, critics will 
no doubt for some time yet agree to differ ; but the controversy 
will not cease to be interesting, especially when, as in the 
present case, it is conducted on a sufficiently broad basis, and 
not restricted to material drawn from one literature only. Mr. 
Smith's own conclusion is that the general order of evolution 
has been romance, romance-poem, ballad ; and he shows clearly 
enough that this general order of curtailment holds good in 
other departments of literature as well. It would be very diffi- 
cult to prove him to be wrong. But he does not wish to insist ; 
he has written, he tells us, “simply to add to the gaiety of the 
ballad symposium, and with no desire to vex or convince either 
the folk-lorists or the friends of the ancient minstrel.” 

A short quotation from the heading of the chapter on 
“Dramatic Origins? will best indicate its subject-matter :— 


* Importance of the drama in the fifteenth century—the earliest 
forms—historical and critical difficulties—question of origin— 
relationship of the forms Miracle, Mystery, Morality—forces of 
secularization —the intrusion of the vernacular,” &c. Very 
interesting is the treatment of these and kindred topics—and, 
in particular, the analogy drawn between the development of 
the drama and the evolution of the ballad —the material in the 
first instance.being taken from the extremely rich storehouse of 
France. The subsequent extension of the comparison to the 
literatures of England and Scotland and of the rest of Europe 
is good, but not quite so interesting, to our mind. In con- 
clusion, we must not forget to mention the chapter on “The 
Prose Experiment in England." We like this book well ; and 
all the more so because it abstains from cataloguing minor 
nonentities and from giving the lives of authors. 


Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. By ALFRED 
MERCIER, L. ès L. (Blackwood.) 

This handbook is intended mainly for private students. It 
consists of sixty versions of English prose passages, most of 
which have been set in examinations, and its speciality is a 
large choice of alternative renderings. When we say that we 
cannot discover whether the author is English or French, we 
pay him a high compliment. His translations are idiomatic and 
correct, The plan he has adopted of giving variants within 
brackets makes him err—if that is a defect—on the side of 
literalness. Thus we rarely find a whole period reconstructed, 
and to give “all, or nearly all, the possible variants both of 
words and of syntax” is an impossible boast. Another defect 
is the absence of any attempt to weigh against one another the 
different renderings ; yet, by selecting respectively the best 
and the worst, it would be easy to frame two versions, one of 
which would get full marks, and the other 70 per cent. at the 
most. We will take a short sample from the last exercise in 
the book, a difficult passage of Ruskin : 

A book is essentially not a talked thing, but a written thing, and 
written not with the view of mere communication, but of permanence. 
Mr. (Monsieur) Alfred Mercier translates : 

Un livre est essentiellement non pas une chose parlée, mais une 
chose écrite, et écrite dans le but non pas de simplement faire connaitre 
une certaine pensée, mais de lui donner la durée. 

We offer an alternative version, not in competition, but to show 
that the variety of versions 1s almost infinite : 

Qu'est-ce qu'un livre? A la rigueur ce n'est pas quelque chose de 
parlé, mais d'écrit. : Il y a plus: cette écriture doit avoir pour but non 
seulement de communiquer, mais de fixer, les idées. 

Ours may not be a good, but it is at least a possible, render- 
ing, and there is not a hint of it in the author's variants. 

Some of these variants, by the way, raise very nice points of 
French syntax, on which we should have liked to see a note. 
For instance : 

J'étais le seul que le spectacle de ces funérailles rendit, or rendait, 
mélancolique. 

Eh bien ! n'as-tu pas de (pas des) poches ? 

Vous n'étes pas la seule qui ait, or ayez, dû faire cela. 


Ethics and Religion. Edited by the Society of Ethical Pro- 
pagandists. (Price 5s. Sonnenschein.) 

Just as forty years ago “ Essays and Reviews” was an attempt 
on the part of the Broad Church party to bring the conventional 
creed of the Church of England into harmony with modem 
thought and criticism, so * Ethics and Religion” is an attempt 
to lay down a basis of ethics that shall be independent of and 
apart from religion; and, as the essayists and reviewers 
approached the problem from diametrically opposite positions— 
for instance, the late Mark Pattison and the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury—so the exponents of the Ethical Society range 
from pure sceptics to almost, if not quite, orthodox believers. 
The preface dwells on the remarkable unity of the contributors, 
but, if they do not actually contradict one another, the tone of 
Sir John Seeley’s address is widely different from that of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and Dr. Adler varies still more widely from 
Mr. Salter. Sir J. Seeley hopes that he numbers many devout 
Christians among his audience; Mr. Stephen doubts whether 
the Ethical Society can have anything in common with those 
who cling to superstitions like baptismal regeneration, or ob- 
solete formule like the Athanasian Creed. Dr. Adler quotes 
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sayings of our Lord as embodying the highest ethical concep- 
tion of which man is capable. Mr. Salter agrees with J. P. 
Robinson that “they did not know everything down in Judee,” 
and thinks that America should manufacture not only its own 
hardwares but its own religion. It is in no captious or carping 
spirit that we note these divergent views ; but it seemed worth 
while to express our own conviction that members of a church 
which holds that morality is based on supernatural religion can 
hardly with consistency join an Ethical Society which professes 
its independence of all religion. The Pope and General Booth 
may, as Mr. Stephen tells us, be trying, *each after his own 
fashion, to give a better answer than the Socialists to the 
critical problems of to-day," but the Ethical Society can hardly 
hope to enrol either. Both, by their principles, are bound to 
say : * He that is not with me is against me." 

With this proviso, we can heartily commend the Society, and 
add that the extremist Churchman cannot fail to benefit by 
studying its tenets, or, rather, its scope, as here expounded by 
leaders of modern thought. For high moral enthusiasm, Dr. 
Felix Adlers paper is perhaps the most inspiring, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen's is the most attractive as a personal confession 
of faith ; but as a clear exposition of what the Society can do, 
and what it cannot hope to do, Mr. Henry Sidgwick is facile 
princeps.* His advice is: Stick to the middle axioms of 
morality ; leave origins and first principles to the philosophers ; 
leave charity organization and philansteries to the phil- 
anthropists ; and be content to frame a working code of morals, 
to find out what is best, and make the best prevail. To con- 
clude, the Society has its work to do in the school no less 
than in the Senate and the market-place. lt has to protest, 
for one thing, against the view, “which commends itself by its 
simplicity, that the object of education is to pass examinations 
with success, and that this object determines the method." In 
the ten years that have passed since Sir John Seeley wrote 
thus, the competition system has tightened its grip, and the 
school that does not win scholarships or matches is cursed as a 
barren fig tree. 


Fifty Epigrams from the First Book of Martial. Translated into 
English Verse by an Eton Master. (Price 2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
An uneven work, containing much that is smart and clever, and some 
things not worth their place. Generally, the author has managed to 
catch the spirit of the original, but we doubt if he will always be able 
to convey it quite convincingly to his readers. No. XXVII., “Ad 
Sextilianum " is a good rendering: 


** But /4is is no mere hemp-concocted bhang. 
"T was of such ruby vintage Omar sang. 
Such was the stream of Paradise, Kausar. 
Long has it rested where the smoke-wreaths hang. 


‘*On mere wine swillers this is wasted quite, 
Since drunkenness doth drown the sense outright. 
Go to some beery pot-house far away, 
And there drink twice the fortune of a knight." 


And No. LXXXIX., the beautiful epitaph ** Ad Alcimum,” is very 
prettily done. For instance :— 
** The clamb'ring tendrils of the vine 
Shall form a canopy for thee ; 
The grass, bedewed with tears by me, 
A bed wherein thou may'st recline." 
For 
** Qua Thymelen spectas derisoremque Latinum 
Illa fronte precor carmina nostra legas ” 


‘* Smile upon my careless verses, and forgive me if I've sinned ; 
You have laughed at Arthur Roberts and applauded Letty Lind ” 


will pass excellently. But why should Cæsar be represented by 
Kaiser Wilhelm? Que diable fait-il dans cette galère ? 


“I love thee not, dear, nor can tell thee what 
The cause ; I can but tell I love thee not” 


is correct enough ; but who can help recalling the immortal 
* [ do not like thee, Dr. Fell"? 


The metre is, in many cases, at fault, principally from false quantities. 
For example, how scan the following ?— 
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Sidgwick. 


** Poetus " for ‘* Pzetus" is annoying on page 12. But the little volume 


has distinct merit, and is certainly amusing. 


Ovid, Metamorphoses: Selections. By J. H. VINCE, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Bradfield College. (Price 1s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

A well arranged selection, which will be found very serviceable 
for reading with middle forms. The notes are helpful and generally 
satisfactory, but sometimes a trifle too learned for the young student. 
The illustrations are a conspicuous feature of the book, and, while some 
are good, others might have been omitted. The editor particularly 
emphasizes his attempt, in the introduction and in an appendix, '' to 
familiarize schoolboys with the results of the comparative study of 
mythology and folklore." But, good as his treatment of the subject is, 
we do not think that it will appeal much to junior boys. We agree 
that in the upper fifth or sixth too little is often made of the subject. 


** Bell’s Classical Translations." —Z:zvy, Books XXI., XATI., X.YIII. 
Translated into English by J. B. BAKER, M.A. (Price Is. each. 
Bell.) 

A very fair translation of three very interesting books. The English 
is correct throughout, and the only fault a critic can find is that 
the periods are frequently too long for good English style, and the 
words inclined likewise to unnecessary length. However, the reader 
of Livy who requires a translation will find these little volumes, well 
printed, handy, and cheap, all he could wish. 


Cicero, In Catilinam, J.-/V. By H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Fettes College. (Price 1s. 6d. Blackwood.) 

There are already ín existence so many excellent editions of the 
*'! Catiline Orations " that we confess that we fail to see the need for this 
one in addition. Not that the book is a bad one; on the contrary, the 
introductions are as good as could be wished, the text is well and 
clearly printed, and the notes, especially the translations of words and 
phrases, admirably adapted to the needs of schoolboys. The illustra- 
tions, or, at any rate, some of them, might well have been omitted. 
The single figure of Catilina, facing page xx., strikes us as simply 
ludicrous, and we are pretty sure that most schoolboys will find it the 
same. As a point of spelling, we distinctly prefer ** Pompeius" to 
‘*Pompey.’’ In the **Six Hints on Translating,” the motto ‘‘ Take 
care of the sense, and the sounds will take care of themselves,” may be 
a clever play upon words; but the principle, especially in translating 
oratorical pieces, is surely a dangerous one. 


Preparatory Latin Lessons. By A. E. THomas, B.A., Assistant- 
Master, Liverpool College. (Price 8d. Allman & Son.) 

An attempt to teach elementary Latin in the style of the nursery. 
The suckling pupil will find a charming variety of type displayed on 
each page, and it will amuse him to try to discover how the different 
bits of words fit together. When he is tired of this, he will find most 
interesting ‘‘ Hints to Teachers” thoughtfully inserted at intervals. 
Thus he can be sure that he is being taught in the proper way, and can 
check his instructor in case of need. We admit that we do not like the 
book. 


** Bell’s Classical Translations."— Tke Histories of Thucydides, Book 
VII. Translated, with an Introduction, by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul's School. (Price 1s. Bell.) 

If Messrs. Bell's Translation series maintains this high level throughout, 
it will, indeed, be a notable addition to classical literature. Mr. Mar- 
chant has done his work excellently ; and, claiming, as he does, that 
there is room for a translation of Thucydides in addition to those 
already extant, he has abundantly justified his claim. The introduction 
is a great boon to the reader, and the translation itself in all respects 
admirable. A plan of Syracuse, with the walls and counter-walls, 
might, perhaps, have been added. We shall look with interest for the 
completion of Mr. Marchant's work. 


New Testament Greek. By GEORGE RODWELL, B.A. Keble 
College, Oxford. (Methuen.) 

A comparatively elementary grammar of New Testament Greek, 
intended for ‘‘ all those who, not having learnt Greek at school, have a 
desire to learn, and can make leisure to Jearn, and will use their brains 
in learning, the language of the Gospel.” The author tells us that the 
lectures from which the book is compiled ‘‘have been the means of 
introducing to the study of the Greek Testament a number of ladies, 
some pupil-teachers, and some clerks." His ambition is that this 
book may reach intelligent artisans. The arrangement of this book 
leaves much to be desired, and the matter might certainly be reduced 
by one-half. 


Select Fragments of the Greek Comic Poets. 
CAMBRIDGE, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. 
endon Press. ) 

This book, intended primarily for those Oxford students who take up 
the history of the Greek drama as a subject for Honour Moderations, 
appears in every way to attain its object. Fhe selection is not over- 
long, yet full enough to convey a satisfactory idea of/the/ nature of the 
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writings of the different comic poets. The notes are necessarily brief, 
but quite enough for any candidate for Honour Moderations ; and the 
general get-up and printing of the volume are as good as we are accus- 
tomed to expect from the Clarendon Press. Two indices, one of 
subjects and the other of references, will fulfil every need of guidance 
in reading the selections. Altogether a very satisfactory production, 
and one on which the editor is to be complimented. 


Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Pocts for English Readers. By 
CHARLES H. KEENE, M.A. Dublin, Professor of Greek, Queen's 
College, Cork. (Price 3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This volume consists of five lectures delivered in Cork in 1896, on 
** /Eschylus," ** Sophocles," ** Euripides,” ** Aristophanes," and ** The 
Classical and the Romantic Drama” respectively. As lectures, 
they must have been interesting and helpful to students; for pub- 
lication, they would have been better for a little more editing. 
The style strikes one as lacking in dignity, and now and then it 
approaches perilously near to colloquialism. And why should the 
volume begin with the words ‘‘In last day's lecture I spoke," &c., 
to which a footnote is appended that the lecture referred to is 
not included in the present volume? Surely it had been simpler 
to revise the opening sentence altogether. Students who take up 
the subject of the Greek drama will welcome this book. It is 
excellently adapted íor giving one a comprehensive view of the 
writings of the Greek dramatists without burdening the memory with 
excessive detail. Some more information concerning the origin of 
the Greek drama and the Greek theatre might perhaps have been 
included in the published edition ; that given at the beginning of the 
lecture on ;Eschylus strikes us as scanty. The lecture on Aristophanes 
Is a good one, and gives one a very fair idea of the nature and functions 
of the comic drama in Greek life. But why represent the dAAavrorwAds 
in ** The Knights" as a **black-pudding man," instead of the traditional 
*'sausage-seller"? Euripides is very well handled, and the lecture 
dealing with his personality and writings deserves careful reading ; it 
cannot fail to be serviceable. But the best thing in the book is the 
lecture on ‘‘ The Classical and the Romantic Drama," which indicates 
that Mr. Keene possesses a sympathetic grasp of his subject of no mean 
order ; and its far better English style makes us wish that the rest of 
the book had been brought up to the same level. The whole volume 
deserves, and will doubtless meet with, much appreciation. 


‘ The Temple Primers." — Roman History. Translated from the 
German of Dr. Jutius Kocu by Lioxgr D. BARNETT, M.A. 
(Price rs. Dent.) 

Dr. Koch's name and reputation are a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of any work on Roman history that may come from his 
hand. The present volume, however, is better than we could have 
dared to expect. Compressed within the limits of a small duodecimo 
book consisting of but a hundred and sixty pages, we have a concise 
but full, scholarly but readable, history of the great Roman Empire 
from the legendary founding of the city down to the fall of the Western 
throne in 476 A.D. But, small though the book may be, we venture 
to assert that whoever shall become thoroughly acquainted with its 
contents will have gone far towards the attainment of a considerable 
knowledge of Roman history. Further, we strongly advise all students 
of the subject, however advanced, to procure a copy of Dr. Koch's 
little book, and read it with care; they will be amply repaid. It is 
undoubtedly a very fine piece of work, and much praise is due also to 
Mr. Barnett for an able rendering into English of the original. 


La Tour des Maures, par Ernest Daudet. Adapted and edited by 
A. II. Warr. (Macmillan.) 

A wildly improbable story, dating from the first year of the first 
Empire, but more like an adventure in the ** Fairy Queen." Three 
impecunious brethren kidnap their sister, a wealthy widow, stopping 
the diligence and shooting the conductor, and shut her up in the 
Moorish Tower in order to blackmail her. Eventually all three ruffians 
are laid by the heels and locked up in separate cells, but all three 
simultaneously effect their escape by different devices, and vanish 
in die Ewigkeit. Needless to add, the sister is rescued from her 
oubliette and marries her prince. It is a poor story, but the pupil who 
endures to the end and works through Mr. Siepmann's drill will have 
made good progress in French. 


The Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl, the Man who Lost his 
Shadow. By A. VON Cuam{misso. Translated by Dr. F. H. HEDGE. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. R. ALGER. (7x §in., 
pp. ix., 1183 price Is. Ginn; Edward Arnold.) 

This is one of the volumes of the ** Home and School Library,” pub- 
lished at Boston. The story first appeared some eighty-seven years 
ago, and soon became immensely popular, not only in Germany, but 
throughout Europe. Reading it at the present day, the ordinary man 
or woman finds it hard to imagine how so feeble a production should 
ever have found a publisher, and still more to realize that it should 
ever have gained so great a vogue. The root idea is good enough, but 
it is worked out so poorly that even Mr. Alger cannot persuade us 
that its popularity was really deserved. However, here it is, this 
little ** world classic,” fairly translated and neatly bound. It belonged 


to a day other than ours, and we very much doubt that modern children 
will find much **sap or sweetness” in it. Still, they ought to know 
something about it; and Mr. Alger will help them. 


German Prepositions at a Glance. By C. KAISER and A. THOUAILLE. 
(Price 1s. Sampson Low.) 

This is an attempt to teach the German prepositions by help of 
pictures and short sentences founded on the pictures. Thus, we havea 
picture of a target, and a man (apparently ten yards off) shooting at it, 
and the sentence, ‘‘ Der Schütze schiesst mit dem Gewähr nach der 
Scheibe." The graphic method is excellent for beginners, but it does 
not carry us very far. A pupil who has mastered this booklet would be 
floored by such simple sentences as ** Iam going for a fortnight into the 
nm * London is on the Thames," ‘‘ There are steamers on the 

ames.' 


** Blackie's English Classics." —(1) Tennysons Morte d'Arthur. Edited 
by AGNEs WILSON. (6!2x4M in., pp. 31 ; price 3d.) (2) Ten- 
nyson’s The Day-Dream, Death of the Old Year, Charge of the 
Light Brigade. Edited by AGNES WILSON. (Same size and price, 
pp. 29.) (3) Southey’s Shorter Poems. Edited by C. J. BAT- 
TERSBY, M.A. (Same size and price, pp. 32.) (4) Macaulay's 
Lay of Virginia, With Introduction and Notes. (Same size and 
price, pp. 24.) 

These are all nice little books, neatly bound in light brown limp 
cloth. The editing is done simply, briefly, and adequately. The size 
of these booklets precludes any elaborate exposition ; but, as far as we 
have noticed, everything is satisfactory after its kind. 


** Blackwoods' School Shakespeare." —As You Like It. 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
in., pp. xxviii., 171; price Is. Blackwood.) 

Most of our readers must by now know Mr. Johnson's edition of 
Shakespeare's plays. The aim of the editor is excellent—to interpret 
the plays without indulging in elaborate literary criticism or straying 
into matters of mere philology. Slightly to change the words of the 
general preface, he makes every endeavour to render the text more 
clear and interesting, and adds no information which does not directly 
serve this object. This is the end he sets before himself, which, for the 
most part, he successfully accomplishes. To lighten the notes archaic 
words are explained only once, and the glossary helps us when they 
occur again. The notes themselves are interpretative and appreciative 
of the play as a play. As a rule they are brief; but in the present 
case they are somewhat swelled by giving at the beginning of the notes 
on each scene the passages from Lodge's novel to which the scene 
corresponds—of the need for doing which we are somewhat doubtful. 
The introduction is more or less of the usual type, and deals with date, 
sources, Xc., and the story of the play is added. We have not been 
able to find any remarks on the characters of the various personages 
represented. We are certainly of opinion that to give elaborate descrip- 
tions of the characters is a mistake—especially if this is done in the 
introduction, and before the pupils have read the play. The characters 
should be deduced from the play by the pupils themselves ; but some 
help should be given in the notes to enable them to do this. They can- 
not as a rule do it by themselves. An occasional remark, or perhaps 
still better, a question, as to what trait of character is indicated by such 
a thing being said on such an occasion to such a person, or by such and 
such an action, is the kind of thing wanted. 


The Plots of Old English Plays. By HENRY GREY. (7x5 in, 
pp. x., 155; price 2s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

This book has been enlarged and is in its second thousand. Mr. Grey 
is an indefatigable constructor of epitomes, and evidently has found a 
public that wants them. In this case he gives us the plots of some 
thirty-two of the most famous old English plays, with an index of the 
principal characters. He begins with Marlowe’s ‘‘ Tamburlane the 
Great” (1588), and brings us down to Lord Lytton's ** Money" (1848). 
The plays are satisfactorily chosen, and in most cases the plots are 
sketched with skill. They are given from two to six pages each. We 
have read a few of them with real pleasure ; others seemed to us thin, 
and to have somewhat missed the point ; moreover, now and then the 
pronouns are very mixed. As a remembrancer the book has its uses. 


* Macmillan's English Classics." —Dryden: The Hind and the Panther. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
(63, x 434 in., pp. xxii., 134 ; price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Williams is Professor of Classics and English Literature in the 
University of Tasmania. If we had not his word to the contrary, we 
should have thought that there could not be any demand for a school or 
college edition of this poem. The days of argumentative verse are 
gone by, especially if the topic be religious controversy. But the 
Professor tells us that this poem is frequently prescribed for examina- 
tion by colonial Universities; so there is nothing more to be said, for 
evidently Scott's elaborate edition will not supply what is needed. 
Prof. Williams has avoided discussing controversial questions, and has 
treated the poem as literature, not as polemic, the notes on points of 
theology being strictly confined to explanations necessary for under- 
standing the argument. The introduction is a good piece of work, 
interesting, and likely to make the study of the poem intelligent. The 
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notes, too, are scholarly, helpful, and well informed— neither too 
elaborate, nor too numerous, The poem itself, though scarcely poetry 
in the truest sense, is very good reading, and abounds in striking and 
delightful passages. What Prof. Williams says of it is neither too much 
nor too little. He preserves an equable judgment, and, on the whole, 
contrives to whet our appetite. Indeed, his edition is likely to lead 
many to read the poem who otherwise might have passed it by or 

merely skimmed it through. And somehow the reading of what such a 

man as Dryden has written is never found to be waste of time—except 

in the case of his transpontine plays. 

* Chambers's Reprints of English Classics.”—Horatins. By Lord 
MaAcAULAY. With Introduction and Notes by ALEX. M. TROTTER, 
M.A. (614 x4 in., pp. 32; price 2d. Chambers.) 

A pne nd reprint of Macaulays's *' Lay,” adequately edited ; 
though naturally the notes are extremely brief. 

Twelve English Poets. By BLANCHE W. BELLAMY. (7% x4%in., 

Pp. 513. Ginn; Edward Arnold.) 

The second title of this volume is **Sketches of the Lives and 
Selections from the Works of the twelve representative English Poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson.” The contents were, we are told, in the 
first instance prepared for the pages of a journal called Zhe Outlook ; 
and ''their purpose is to show to young readers what has been the 
direct line of descent of English poetry, and to provide them with a 
brief introduction to the work of the great masters." ‘‘ Line of descent” 
is, we think, a misleading phrase, implying a succession of spiritual 
relationships not in accordance with fact. It must be taken to mean 
no more than a chronological sequence of poets. These are: Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Tennyson. We are more than doubtful as 
to the right of Goldsmith and Scott to sit in such a hierarchy ; but 
otherwise we have no cause to complain. The brief introductory 
notices—some four or five pages in each case—are fairly adequate to 


their purpose, and are, as a rule, brightly written. The selections, too, . 


are satisfactorily made ; being based, rightly enough, not solely on the 
condition that the poems must be the best, but partly also on their 
being typical. Taken as a whole, the volume may certainly be pro- 
nounced a satisfactory one. The paper is rather heavy, but the print- 
ing is good and clear, and the binding is simple and neat. 
The Relief of Ladysmith. By JOHN BLACK ATKINS, author of 
* The War in Cuba.” (Price 6s. Methuen.) 
Mr. Atkins's narrative of ** The Relief of Ladysmith " consists of 
some sixteen letters contributed from the scene of action to the 


Manchester Guardian between October 31 and March 3. Mr. Atkins | 


went out in the ** Dunottar Castle" with Sir Redvers Buller and the 

“brains of the army," and he begins to be interesting with the first 

letter, in which he describes the incidents of the voyage, and keeps it 

up to the last, in which he tells how he was disappointed by the quiet- 
ness with which the garrison of Ladysmith received the relieving force 
when it came at last. He expected ‘‘a scene that would be some tax 
on the emotions  ; but he found that the besieged had got beyond the 
stage of emotion. *' Two months ago," said one officer, ** we were 
enthusiastic when we heard you were coming, but we got over that." 

And the author's comment is: ** Why, of course! What can a man 

do or think or feel on quarter rations, when his skin * begins to tighten 

over his bones’? I felt as though I were in a place as unsubstantial as 

a shadow-land ; gaunt men greeted one with wisps of smiles without 

violence of feeling, gaunt grooms combed gaunt artillery horses with 

the husks of the old assiduity. As for the garrison ‘cutting their way 
out,’ in the exhilarating phrase, there was not a company of infantry 

that could march a mile and a-half, and not a horse that could pull a 

gun three miles without dropping.’ The events of the war are too 

recent to need recapitulating ; and substantial criticism is out of the 
question. But it may be said that the manner of the book is lively and 

Its descriptions of action fairly intelligible. Moreover, the tone is 

good. Mr. Atkins is true to his country’s colours without being harsh 

or brutal about the enemy. 

Four Months Besieged : the Story of Ladysmith. Unpublished Letters 
from the Special Correspondent of the Dazly News. (Price 6s. 
Macmillan. ) 

_ Only those who were in Ladysmith are perhaps fully competent to 

Judge of the merits of these letters ; but a reviewer who was not there 

can testify to their great interest and the vividness with which they 

‘bring home to the reader the everyday circumstances of the four 

months’ siege. Excellent maps and photographs help us to realize the 

Situation. The cave-dwellings hollowed out of the river banks become 

uite familiar to us as we look from the picture of them to the pages 
that tell how, early in the morning, whole families left their houses to 
sit in these shelters from shells till comparative safety came again at 
nightfall, and the picnickers crept back to their homes and beds. The 
story of Dr. Stark, who used one of the shelters daily, taking his 
kitten with him, and ended by being killed by a shell on his return to 
his home one evening, has its not unwelcome moral for those who 
doubt that discretion is the better part of courage. On the whole, 
most people seem, after a series of days in the shelters, to have pre- 
ferred to chance it in the open, and the instances are many of men and 


women of all classes who plied their daily trades undismayed through 
all the time. Mr. Pearse is an enthusiastic admirer of Sir Redvers 
Buller, and his letters from first to last praise loyally the deliverer who 
came in the end. We warmly recommend the volume to anybody who 
has not already read more than he can digest about Ladysmith. 

The High Schools of the Girls Public Day School Company is a 
pictured history of a successful enterprise. Each of. the thirty-three 
schools which the Company now holds is represented by a photograph. 
The aspirations of Mrs. William Grey expressed at the inaugural 
meeting held in 1872 have been more than realized, The Company 
has now a share capital of £118,110, a reserve fund of £6,397, profits 
of £71,909 allotted to depreciation. Its thirty-three schools contain 
over seven thousand scholars, and over forty-seven thousand scholars 
have passed through its schools. 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


[Ztems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 22nd inst.) 


3.— University College, London, at4 p.m. First Lecture on ** History 
of Scriptural Exegesis in the Synagogue," by Prof. Schechter. 

3, 4, II, 18, 25. —Datchelor College Lectures, 2 p.m. 3rd, ** Model 
Drawing" (Miss Philips); 4th, ** Formulas in Education ” 
(Mr. P. A. Barnett) ; 11th, ** Commercial Relations of Eng- 
land and France in the Fifteenth Century" (Mr. H. E. 
Malden) ; 18th, ** Dramatic Character of Richard III." (Mr. 
H. E. Malden); 25th, * Shakespeare's Prince Hal and 
Henry V." (Mr. H. E. Malden). 

4.—University College, London, at 12 to 1 p.m. First Lecture on 
** English Literature (1800-1837),” by Prof. Ker. 

4.—University College, London, at 3 p.m. First Lecture on 
** Egyptian History," by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

4. —Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, S.W., at 8 p.m. Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. Prof. R. H. Smith on 
** Training to keep ahead in the World's Competition." 

5 [commenced September 28] to December 15 (Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings). Froebel Society Classes at St. Martin's 
Schools, Charing Cross. 

§.— University College, London, at 2 p.m. First Lecture on 
“t Germanic Philology,” by Assistant- Prof. Foster. 

§.— University College, London, at 5 p.m. First Lecture on '* Intro- 

! duction to Old and Middle High German," by Prof. Priebsch, 
8.—University College, London, at 2 p.m. First Lecture on ‘* Greek 
Metres," by Prof. Platt. 

8, —University College, London, at 4 p.m. First Lecture on ‘‘ The 
Economics of Industry and the Theory of Value," by Prof, 
Fox well. 

8.—University College, London, at 7.30 p.m. Public Introductory 
Lecture on ** Arch:eology," by Prof. Roger Smith. 

8 and following nine Mondays at 5.30 p. m. — Prof. Earl Barnes’ Lec- 
tures on Child Study at Battersea Polytechnic Institute (apply 
Secretary, University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.). 


| 9. — University College, London, at 4 p.m. First Lecture on ''* The 


Comparative Syntax of Greek and Latin," by Prof. Postgate. 

10. — College of Preceptors. Evening Meeting. 

10.—University College, Gower Street, at 8 p.m. George Bernard 
Shaw on '* A Dramatist's Notions of Education," (Teachers? 
Guild Lecture, open to all interested in Education.) 

12.—University College, London, at 7.30 p.m. First Lecture on 
** Theory of Steam Engines and Boilers," by Prof. Beare. 

13.— King's College, London. Saturday Lectures commence. 

13.— College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

13, 20. — King's College, London, Free Saturday morning Lectures for 
Teachers. At 10 a.m., ‘‘ The Teaching of Mathematics," by 
Prof. Hudson; at 11.30 a.m., ** The Pedagogy of John 
Locke," by Mr. Adamson. The Courses will be continued on 
the alternate Saturdays of Term. 

13, 20, 27.— king s College, London, Free Saturday morning Lectures 
and Laboratory Work for Teachers. At 10 a.m., *' Physics,” 
by Prof. Adams, F.R.S. ; at 11 a.m., ** Principles of Practical 
Physiology," by Prof. Halliburton, F.R.S. These Courses 
will be continued each Saturday of Term. 

17. —University College, London, at 5 p.m. First Lecture on ** Italian 
Poets of the Thirteenth Century," by Prof. Butler. 

17.— University College, London, at 7.15 p.m. First Lecture on 

‘ Electrica] Measurements," by Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

18, 25 (and Nov. 1, 8, 15, 22).—Lectures for Young People, ** The 
World We Live in” (apply Rev. J. O. Bevan, 55 Gunterstone 
Road, W.). 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar; &ci, and all Advertise- 
ments for the November issue of the Journal of Education. 
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22.— University College, London, at 4 p.m. First Lecture on 
“ Problems in Greek Sculpture,” by Prof. E. A. Gardner. 

22. — B. A. and B.Sc. Examinations begin at University of London. 

23-26.—Conference of National Union of Women Workers, The 
Pavilion, Brighton. 23rd, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., on *''*The 
Present Condition of Women's Secondary Education," 24th, 
Miss Merivale and Miss Soulsby on ** The Work of Women 
Teachers in Elementary Schools." 

25. — University Correspondence College, Annual Reunion. 

27 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the November issue of the 
Journal of Education. 

29.—Mercers’ School, Holborn, at 8 p.m. Prof. Armstrong on ‘* The 
Heuristic Method of Teaching Science." (Open to all mem- 
bers of Teachers’ Guild.) 

Christmas (1900) and Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at 
Paris. French. Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Uni- 
versity College School, London, W.C. 

December 31, 1900. Charity Commission. Objections to Draft 
Scheme (Pension Clause) must be lodged by this date. See 
September Journal of Education, pages 528-530. 

January 9-12, 1901. General Conference of the Teachers’ Guild at 
Brighton. 


WINTER SESSION OR MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS. 


Royal Holloway College, October 4. 

Bedford College for Women, October 4. 

Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory of the Royal Institution, 
October 1. 

University College, Liverpool, October 4. 

Yorkshire College, Leeds, October 2. 

Owens College, Manchester, October 4. 

London School of Tropical Medicine, October 1. 

London Hospital Medical College, October 1. 

St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, October 2. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, October 1. 

Royal Naval School, Eltham, September 18. 

Guy's Hospital Medical School, Dctober I. 

Middlesex Hospital Medical School, October 1. 

Birkbeck Institution, October 1. 

University of Birmingham, October 2. 

Heriot- Watt College, Edinburgh, October 2. 

University College, Bristol, October 2. 

Glasgow University (Engineering Science Courses, &c.), 
October 18. 

Durham College of Science (Newcastle-on-Tyne), October 2. 

University College of South Wales, Cardiff, October 8. 

Cambridge University, October 1. 

Oxford University, October 10. 

University College, London, Faculty of Medicine, October 1. 

University College, London, Engineering Department, 
October 2. 

King's College, London, October 4. 

King's College, London, Ladies’ Department, October 15. 

St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, October 1. 

New Veterinary College, October 3. 

Queen Margaret College, Glasgow, October 18. 

Northampton Institute, October 1. 

Leeds Day Training College, October 2. 


The November issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Wednesday, October 31. 


JOTTINGS. 


HENRY SIDGWICK was ‘fa man so various " that it is no wonder that 
one facet of his character is overlooked in the appreciative notice of him 
contributed by a pupil. He was what the French call malin, an 
untranslatable word implying archness without affectation, waggishness 
without vulgarity, irony with no bitterness in it. We may instance two 
stories well known to his friends. ‘‘ You go into society, Henry,” Dr. 
Benson once said to him; '*I wish you'd tell me what they are saying 
about my boy's *Dodo.'" ** Well, Archbishop," replied Sidgwick, 
thoughtfully, stroking his beard, ‘* they do say that you wrote it." On 
another occasion a Girton student came up to him at an ‘‘at home” 
and said : ** Oh, Mr. Sidgwick, I am so glad to meet you! I do want 
to know what you thought of my last essay."  Sidgwick, wholly unable 
to identify the young lady, was seized with a fit of stammering, and 
then replied : ** To be quite frank with you, I hardly think you did your- 
self justice." 


THE annual Conference of the National Union of Women Teachers 
will be held at Brighton towards the end of this month (for dates see 
Calendar). Among the readers of papers on educational subjects are 
Mrs. Bryant on the ** Present Condition of Women’s Secondary Edu- 
cation," and Miss Soulsby on ‘The Work of Women Teachers in 
Elementary Schools." 


WE learn that, under one of the New York School Boards, vacation 
schools have been established for the summer. Four hundred children 
have been enrolled, and every effort seems to have been made to 
amuse and entertain them. 


JOHN HOLLEs was but thirteen years of age when he came up to 
Christ's College in 1579 to pass the examination that in those days 
answered to matriculation. The Master of Christ's, **after posing him 
in grammar and Greek, . . . caught him up in his arms, and, kissing 
him, said to those that were by: * This child, if he lives, will prove a 
singular honour and ornament to this kingdom?” (Dr. Peile's **Christ's 
College, Cambridge"). We do not show our feelings so openly now- 
adays. Perhaps a warmly expressed encomium would sometimes be 
an excellent encouragement. 


THE Committee of Maragement of the School of Modern Oriental 
Languagesof the Imperial Institute have awarded the Ouseley Scholarship 
for proficiency in Hindustani—the only scholarship open for competition 
this year—to Mr. Nersés Hagopian. These scholarships are given for 
proficiency in Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, and other Oriental lan- 
guages. The scholar for the year is the second son of Mr. G. Hagopian, 
Professor of Turkish and Arabic, and he attended the lectures at 
University College. 


THE Rev. F. Dyson, Principal of Liverpool College since 1888, is 
about to resign, having been offered by the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the post of Dean with a Fellowship and Tutorship. 


Copies of the syllabus of the National Home-Reading Union can now 
be obtained at the ofnces of the Union, Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment. 


THE QUEEN has been pleased, on the recommendation of the 
Secretary for Scotland, to approve of the appointment of Robert Latta, 
M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews, to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Aberdeen, vacant by the resignation of Professor Sorley, M.A., LL.D. 


Mr. A. C. K. HATT, of St. Olave’s Grammar School, has been 
appointed Headmaster of Howden Grammar School, Yorkshire. 


MR. J. W. ADAMSON will give a course of lectures on the '* Pedagogy 
of John Locke," at King's College, London. These lectures are free 
to teachers, and are given on alternate Saturdays at 11.30, beginning on 
October 153. 


THE Corporation of the City of London has in contemplation a 
scheme to provide a commercial college for the training of would-be 
men of business. Fourteen is to be the minimum age of entrance, and 
the course is to last at least three years. 


THE Assistant-Masters’ Association held their annual September 
general meeting on the 14th ult., at Manchester. The hospitality of 
Manchester Grammar School was extended to many of the visitors. 
The dinner inaugurating the proceedings was held at the Grand Hotel, 
and was attended by some seventy members. Among the guests were 
Archdeacon Wilson, Prof. Wilkins, Mr. Joseph Hall (Headmaster 
of Hulme Grammar School), and Mr. Broadfield (of the Manchester 
School Board). Archdeacon Wilson, in a very humorous reminiscent 
speech, advised the Assistant- Masters’ Association, above all things, to 
keep proficiency and status above pecuniary interest as the aim of the 
Association. The other speakers to the toasts were Mr. Gridley (Presi- 
dent), Prof. Wilkins, Mr. Rouse (Rugby), Mr. Winbolt (Christ's 
Hospital), and Mr. Broadfeld. 


Some fifty-four English students are now entering the /&c/es normales, 
under the authority of the French Minister of Public Instruction, as 
ripétitrices. The work covers the scholastic year from October to July, 
and permission is occasionally granted for an extension of time to a 
second year. The next examination for these posts will, it is expected, 
be held in London about Easter-tide. We need hardly say that the 
paid teachers in French State schools are of French nationality, and 
equipped with a French University degree. 


RELYING on the information of a correspondent, we stated.last.month 
(Continutd on fage/ 630.) 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS FROM 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


IN PREPARATION OR JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY'S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 
LIST OF MAPS NOW READY. 


GALLIA  .. isi si Sad One sheet, 25., cloth; 15. met, paper. 
ITALIA { NorTHERN ITALY, | Tivo sheets im one case, 35., cloth; 
SouTH, AND SiciLy f = 15. 6d. net, paper. 


GERMANIA, RHAETIA, ILLYRIA, ) 
MOESIA, &c. j 
BRITANNIA 


HISPANIA Mid ok bes ae 

PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND PART OF | 
MESOPOTAMIA, AND a Mar > 
SHOWING ST. PAuL's VOYAGES 


MAPS AT PRESENT 


One sheet, as., Cloth; is. net, paper. 
One shect, as., cloth; 15. net, paper. 


One sheet, as., cloth; 1s. net, paper. 


Tiree Maps on one sheet, 2s., cloth; 
J 1$. uel, paper. 


IN PREPARATION. 


NORTHERN GREECE \ j . 
ae d Two sheets in one case, 3s., cloth; 
GRAECIA f SOUTH, AND Pero oU D net paper, ' 

ASIA MINOR anp MAREAEGAEUM / Tico slaps Om one sheet, 25., cloth; 
° | 15. nel, paper. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE (at different Two Maps on ome sheet, 28., cloth; 
epochs) 1s. net, paper. 

EGYPT anp THE EASTERN EM- \ Two Maps on one sheet, 25s., cloth; 
PIRES 15. net, paper. 


An Index is bound with each Map. 

“This method of showing physical features is most effective, and lends the maps 
a value which is possessed by no other classical atlas known to us. . . Were- 
commend all schoolmasters and students who care for geographical matters to look 
at these maps." —.4 fepe urit. 

*"... May be taken as correct and up-to-date. . . . Both attractive to the 
eye and informing to the mind. No school should be without a series of 
these maps." —,Manchester Guardian. 


THE GREHE THINKERS. By Professor THEODORE GoM- 
PERZ, of Vienna University. Demy 8vo. Translated by Laurie Maanus, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. [Zr the press. 

Volume II., containing PLATO, is now nearly completed, and is already in course 
of translation. 

This account of Greek Philosophy is inspired by the endeavour to do justice to 
the chief tendencies in all departments of ancient thought. Composed throughout in 
a clear and popular style, the work will be found to combine in a singular degree the 
resources Pis almost encyclopadic learning with an appreciation of the results 
of modern science and of the dependence of the civilization of the present on that of 
past ages. The ‘ Greek Thinkers” in this sense include the leaders of religion, of 
literature, and of the special sciences. 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. By Joun 
THompson, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Senior Classical 
Master, High School, Dublin. Crown 3vo. [Zn the press. 


THE STUDENT'S GREECE. 

A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE HARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE ROMAN OONQUHST. With Supplementary 
Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. A new Edition. ‘Thoroughly 
Revised and in part Rewritten. By G. E. Marinpin, M.A. With many New 
Maps and illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. | Published, 

' The revision could not have been entrusted to betterhands. . . Altogether 
the work has been so improved as to render it likely to hold its place with any com- 
petitors for another term of 40 years." —G/asrow Herald. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF GREHECH. A Com- 
panion Volume to ''Little Arthur's England” and ' Little Arthur's France.” 
By the Rev. A. S. WarroLE, M.A. With Maps and illustrations. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. [Zn preparation 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. Abridged from the Original 
Work by Sir WM. SutrH, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition in Two 
Parts. With Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, ss. each. 

PART I.- FROM THE ACCESSION OF COMMODUS TO THE 
DEATH OF JUSTINIAN. By A. H. J. GrernipcGe, M.A., Lecturer 
and late Fellow of Hertford College; Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. d (Published. 

Part I1.— Nearly ready. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. W. Kriscnu, some time Teacher of Latin, Greek, French, German, and 
Spanish at the Wolverhampton Free Library Science School, Examiner in Modern 
Languages to the Midland Counties Union of Educational Institutions, 1297-99, 
&c., &c. Crown Bvo, 2s. 6d. [Pubiished. 


COMMBROIAL FRENCH COURSE. In Two Parts. By 
W. MaxsrieLD Poore, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School ; and MicneL BkckreR, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne, Paris, Author of ‘‘L’Allemand Commercial,” and * Lectures 
Pratiques, d'Allemand Moderne." 

Part I.—Consisting of Simple Senterces and Passages in French, with occasional 
Business Letters, arranged in a manner suited for Practical Teaching, and contain- 
ing In an Appendix a clear system of French Grammar, with special reference to the 
Verb, is in course of active preparation. [Zn preparation. 

Part H.—Comprising an Advanced Commercial Reader, will be duly announced. 


A Complete ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE of STANDARD EDUCA- 
TIONA. WORKS, published by AR. MURRAY, may be rT Aas free, on 
application. This Catalogue includes SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S Famous 

eres Of STUDENTS' MANUALS, SMALLER MANUALS, DIC- 


TIONARIES, PRINCIPIAS, &c. 
LONDON : JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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| NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Su ar erp 


| SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 
By W. R. TAYLOR. 
Price ad. each net. 
‘* An admirable idea well carried out." —Public School Magazine. 

The Maps are drawn in sets of three, and are so arranged that one or all can be 
presented to the pupil at the same time. 

The Series comprises practically an Atlas, Notes, and Test combined. 

It is intended that the first Map should be open during the lesson. This can then 
be folded out of sight, and the second Map brought into view. This omits names of 
places, giving instead facts connected with places marked in Map A, 

In order to facilitate reference, each place is marked by a number in all three 


"dde Map B serves as a test on Map A, whilst Map © in its turn serves as a test 
for localizing industries, products, historical events, &c. 

Now ready. 
Austria-Hungary. | France, Rhine, Basin of. 
Balkan Peninsula. | Germany. Russia. 
Danube, Basin of. | Holland and Belgium. | Scandinavia. 
Europe. Italy. Spain. 


Ready shortly. 
Tue BnirisH Iscves. BritisH POSSESSION». 
Others are in preparation. 


BLAOK'S SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. 
Small crown Svo, price rs, each net. 
By L. W. LYDE, M.A. 


British Empire. British isles. 
North America. 


Africa. Asia. Europe. 


Bv A. J. HERBERTSON, Pu.D. 
Man and his Work. 


The World. By L. W. Lype, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, price 4s. 6d. ; or can be had in three 
separate parts, bound in cloth, price 2s. each. 


THE NHW SCIENCH AND ART OF ARITHMETIC 
By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. Ngssirt, M.A. Lond. 


Part I.—Integral Arithmetic and Properties of Numbers. 

Part II.—Vulgar Fractions and Properties of Fractions. 

Part III.—Approximations, Mental Decimalization of £. s. d., Properties of Deci- 
mals, and Commercial Arithmetic. 


THE ABO OF ARITHMHETIC. 


Teacher's Book. Parts I. and II. Price rs. each. 
Pupil's Book. Parts I. and II. Price 4d. each. 


Demy 8vo, price 35s. 6d. each. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Otto ScumeEit. Treated from 
Biological standpoint. Translated from the German by RUDOLF ROsENSTECcH, 
M.A. Edited by J. T. CuNNiNGHAM, M.A. In Three Parts. Part L, 
Mammals. Part II., Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. Part IIl., Invertebrates, 
With Numerous Illustrations, some of which are Coloured, or complete in One 
Vol., bound in cloth, price ros. 6d. 


OLD MORTALITY. 
in Black's Sir Walter Scott ‘‘ Continuous '" Readers. 
Edited and abridged by L. W. Lyng, M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar School. 
Price 1s. net. 
Or, 

The complete Text in £4 Black’s School Waverley ” Series. 
Edited by ARTHUR T. FLux, Principal of Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 
Price rs. 6d. 

Price ıs. net. 

A Short French Grammar. 


COURS DB GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ÉLÉMEN- 
TAIRE. , 


By W. G. HARTOG. 


Price 3s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE COURSH OF CHEMISTRY. 
For Junior Classes. With over 160 Illustrations. By TEtLFo&RD VARLEY, M.A., B.Sc. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


LAUDATH. 


A Hymn and Tune Book for Use in Secondary Day Schools. zh J. J. Finpvray, 
ntermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. Arranged with Full Score in Staf 
Notation and, in addition, Tonic Sol-fa for Soprano and Alto lines. 


Write for a Complete List of Black’s School Text-Books. 


| ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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that Prof. McGregor had been appointed Professor of Physics at 
University College, Liverpool, in succession to Prof. Lodge. The 
Secretary writes, to correct the error, and to inform us that Mr. L. R. 
Wilberforce, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, was appointed to the 
post on September 14. 


IF it can fulfil the promise of its youth, Mr. Murray’s Monthly 
Review has a great future before it. In the first. number we notice 
a very sympathetic review of T. E. Brown's ** Letters," by Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, himself a Clifton boy. The author of ** Foc'sle Yarns” was 
an occasional contributor to this Journal; and we hope to notice this 
striking volume next month. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 


A scholarship of the value of 450 a year for two years has been 
awarded to Miss Margaret Kidner (Dorchester High School), and one 
of £40 a year for two years to Miss Emily M. Pickett (Tunbridge 
Wells High School) In the Matriculation Examination of London 
University in June last, four students from Westfield passed in the 
First Division and one in the Second Division. In the Intermediate 
B.A. Examination in July, five students passed in the First Division, 
five in the Second Division ; two passed the Intermediate B.Sc. ; one 
passed the Preliminary Scientific, and two passed in biology. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Chair of Moral Philosophy at Aberdeen, vacant by Prof. Sorley's 
election to the late Prof. Henry Sidgwick's Chair at Cambridge, has 
been filled by the appointment of Dr. Robert Latta, Lecturer in Logic 
and Moral Philosophy at University College, Dundee. Dr. Latta is 
M.A. and D. Phil. of Edinburgh University, and was for several years 
Assistant to the Professor of Logic at St. Andrews. His recently pub- 
lished translation of selected philosophical works of Leibnitz, with a 
scholarly introduction and notes (published by the Oxford University 
Press) has been warmly received by the most competent critics in this 
country and abroad. One of his French reviewers describes it as ume 
édition modele—and the description is correct. With Prof. Sorley at 
Cambridge and Prof. Latta at Aberdeen, we have now the remarkable 
result that in every Scottish University, and in the two old English 
Universities, at least one philosophical chair (in Edinburgh two) is filled 
by a former pupil of Emeritus-Professor Campbell Fraser, best known as 
the editor of '* Berkeley.” 

The long expected Report of the Scottish Universities Commission 
(appointed under the Act of 1889) has at length appeared : it is a highly 
interesting Blue-book, adorned with quotations from Matthew Arnold 
and Mark Pattison, whom it is pleasing to find recognized as authorities 
on education in official quarters. The most important changes 
which the Commissioners have made in the educational system of the 
Scottish Universities are the following :— 

I. Àn entrance examination, common to the four Universities, or 
some examination accepted as equivalent, is now the indispensable pre- 
liminary to a course qualifying for graduation. ‘‘ Junior,” or non- 
qualifying classes, in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, are still allowed to 
exist, because of the very inadequate provision for secondary education in 
many districts of Scotland. The Commissioners, however, distinctly 
say : ** We do not think it desirable that the junior classes should be a 
permanent part of the University equipment.’ 

2. The course for the M.A. degree has been made less rigid and more 
varied by the permission of a choice of subjects within certain definite 
limits, and graduation with Honours has been encouraged. 

3. The institution of a common fee fund in each University, with the 
payment uf professors by fixed salaries instead of mainly by class fees, 
is a great reform, and removes the old obstacle of ** vested interests " to 
the recognition of new subjects and more varied courses of study. 

4. Where funds do not admit (as is, unfortunately, too often the case) 
of the establishment of professorships for the teaching of new subjects, 
lectureships may be established for short periods without committing the 
University to a permanent expenditure on what may not prove a suc- 
cessful experiment. 

5. By a special Ordinance the Commissioners gave power to the 
Universities to admit women to graduation. All the four Universities 
have already availed themselves of this power in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Medicine. In these Faculties men and women are now 
students on the same conditions, and a revolutionary change has been 
very quietly carried out and accepted. 

Some other matters dealt with in the Commissioners! Report must be 
reserved for future notice. Some of the things which they have been 
unable to do from want of Parliamentary sanction, from want of avail- 
able funds, or from the vis ¢mertiz of human nature, are likewise 
deserving o attention. The Commissioners regret that they have been 
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able to do nothing directly for the better equipment of the libraries, 
which they admit to be far below those of the Universities on the Con- 
tinent and in America, and very far below the requirements of the 
Scottish Universities themselves. 

Many pages of the Report are filled with an account of what is 
generally, but inaccurately, spoken of as the dispute between St. 
Andrews and Dundee. The phrase is inaccurate, because it was only a 
small minority of those actually engaged in the educational work of St. 
Andrews who opposed the action of the Commissioners. The whole 
story, from the Commissioners! point of view, may here be read by 
those who care to read it. There is a somewhat amusing reference to 
a vehement pamphlet, containing accusations of universal blundering, 
written by the late Duke of Argyll. **We think it right to place on 
record, what indeed his Grace has been careful to point out, that he had 
no personal knowledge of the transactions which he narrates, and to add 
that the information which appears to have been laid before him by 
others was singularly inaccurate." The polite periphrasis is delightful. 
The Commissioners explain the principles on which they proceeded in 
dealing with the relations between St. Andrews University and Dundee 
College. *'*We were of opinion that the resources of St. Andrews 
should be applied mainly to the development of the Faculty of Arts, 
and that the subjects which might be taught most usefully at Dundee 
were law, medicine, and applied science, for the teaching of which 
St. Andrews affords no proper facilities." Due condemnation is 
bestowed on the old St. Andrews system of conferring medical degrees 
on qualified practitioners who might never have been students of the 
University or of any University. ** Therecan be no question that it has 
subjected the University to unfavourable observation." The evil system 
has been happily abolished by an ordinance of the Commissioners. 

The report is signed by all the members of the Commission except 
the Marquis of Bute, who dissents ‘‘ from the majority in two im- 
portant matters."  ‘ First,” he says, ‘‘as regards the union of 
St. Andrews and Dundee, if established at all, I think it would have 
been wiser to have made the union of the nature of an incorporation or 
else of the nature of an affiliation. Second, I am of opinion that the 
title of M.A. should have been reserved for those cases in which both 
the classical languages have been acquired, reserving the title of B.A. 
for those cases where only one of these languages has been acquired." 
It does, indeed, seem a pity that the historical title of B.A. has com- 
pletely disappeared from the Scottish Universities, and that the oppor- 
tunity was not taken of restricting the M. A. to those higher degrees for 
which new and cumbrous titles like D.Litt. and D. Phil. have had to be 
invented. But nothing can be said, on the ground either of practical 
convenience or of medieval authority, for Lord Bute's method of bestow- 
ing special distinction on classicallearning. With reference to the first of 
his grounds of dissent, it may be said that, while the words of the Act 
of 1889 (and not the initiative of the Commissioners) seemed to suggest 
some mixture of affiliation and incorporation (‘‘to affiliate the said 
University College and make it form part of the said University "), the 
union has been decided by the House of Lords to be of the nature of an 
incorporation. As the Report says, nobody knows what the exact 
meaning of “affiliation” is in connexion with Scottish Universities ; 
but the words *' form part of " are unambiguous. 

Lord Bute has recently offered to found a Professorship of Anatomy 
at St. Andrews under certain conditions. This generous proposal 
may, perhaps, mean an end of controversy. It does not refute the 
well weighed opinion of the Commissioners that the Faculty of Arts 
is the Faculty which, at St. Andrews, most stands in need of increased 
endowments. 


IRELAND. 


From the report of the Board of National Education just issued it 
appears that there were on September 30, 1899, 9,161 schools on the 
roll of the schools, of which 8,670 were in operation, representing a net 
increase of 19 schools for the year. The total average number of pupils 
on the rolls for the results period was 796,163, and the average daily 
attendance 513,852, or 6475 per cent., the highest yet reached. In the 
68 towns where attendance is enforced the percentage was 71°3. It is 
to be regretted that the powers granted to the new local Councils to 
carry out the compulsory attendance provisions have up to the present 
been very little used. During the past year, however (since these 
results were made up), several of the Councils have formed School 
Attendance Committees. 

The number of children on the rolls shows a decrease of 12,304, the 


largest for eleven years. The Commissioners point to the decline in the | 


population as the cause, but this does not wholly account for it, as the 
estimated decline in the population is not much greater between 1893 
and 1899 than in previous years. The growth of denominational schools 
is shown in the percentage of such schools in proportion to the whole 
number. In 1890 it was 53:3; in 1899,62'5. This is due to the influ- 
ence of both the Catholic and the Episcopalian clergy. 

The percentage of trained and untrained teachers was 47:8, the 
highest yet reached. In 1890 it was only 374. In the new system of 
the Commissioners no untrained teacher can get good promotion, a 

(Continued on page 632.) 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH OF 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt. D. Durham. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Saturday Review.— Prof. Bury has supplied a real want. At last we have to 
hand in a single volume a history of Greece which is at once comprehensive, critical, 
and up to date—a history, moreover, which may be read not only with profit but 
with pleasure. . . . Will, no doubt, be found useful even by specialists, To school- 
masters and tutors it is a vezitable godsend.” 


ENGLISH. 


Tennyson. — The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, Ode on 
the Death o? the Duke of Wellington, Maud, The Coming 
of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur. With Introduction and Notes 
by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. Wess, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Engilish Classics. 

“ No one could desire a better introduction, marked as it is by lucidity of exposi- 

tion and acuteness of judgment. . . . For scholastic purposes a more judicious 

selection could not have been made. Each poem is annotated ina clear, adequate, 

and scholarly manner. The book is moderate in price, and in every way well suited 
for the junior student." — Educational News, 


Charles Lamb.—Essays of Elia. Second Series. Edited, 
with Notes, by Prof. N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. With an Introduction by S. C. 
Hirr, B.A., B.Sc. Globe 8vo, 3s. [ ngdish Classics. 

Previously Published. First Series, Globe Svo, 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN. 
COMPLETION OF MR. PAGE'S EDITION OF 


Virgil. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. Pace, M.A., forinerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. In 3 Vols. Vol. 1., Bucolics and Georgics. 
Vol. IL, Æneid, Books L-VI. Vol. IIL, ^AEneíd, Books VII.-XII. (Just 
Published.) Fcap. 8vo, ss. each. [Classical Series, 

Educational Times.—" The notes appear admirably sound, lucid, and sufficient ; 
and treated with the same common sense which marks al! Mr. Page's work.” 


The Catiline of Sallust. Edited, for the use of Schools, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Elementary Classics. 

Irish Teachers’ Journal. —'' The notes are scholarly, and display a full knowledge 
of the difficulties beginners encounter in reading Sallust. They anticipate every 
difficulty, and render the path of the student pleasant and enjoyable. We know of no 
better edition of Sallust to placein the hands of those commencing the study of Sallust." 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, . 


Workshop Mathematics. n2 Parts. By FRANK CASTLE, 
M.I.M.E, Globe 8vo, 15. 6d. each. 


Elementary Physics and Chemistry. In 3 Stages. 
By Prof. R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., and A. T. SiwMoNs, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 

Guardian.— The illustrations are numerous and useful; the experiments are 
good and require only simple apparatus; and the text is simply, clearly, and care- 
fully written,” 


Public Schooi Protractor Scale. Price 6d. e 


introduction to Zoology. A Guide to the Study of Animals 
for the use of Secondary Schools. By Prof. C. B. Davenvort, Ph.D. With 
311 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PRIZE EDITION NOW READY. 
Curiosities of Natural History. By FRANCIS TREVELYAN 
BuckLaANp, late Her Majesty's Inspector of Fisheries. Popular Edition, with 
a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in small 8vo, 2s. 6d. (extra gilt 
binding, 33. 6d.), as follows :— 
IST SERIES, — Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. 
wine SEkIES.— Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, Herrings, 
ales. 
3RD SERIES. — Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, 
4TH SERIEs.—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c. 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE SCHOOL WORLD. 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Work and Progress. Price 6d. Annual 
Subscription, including Postage, 8s. net. 


LEADING CONTENTS. 
Special Revision Test Papers for the College of Preceptors 
Examination in December, 1900, for Second and Third Class 
Certificates, 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE TEACHER'S TENURE OF OFFICE. By 

.OÀ. AN, Barrister-at-Law. INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CON- 
GRESSES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. (From our Special Correspondent. )— 
A TEACHER’S LIBRARY OF PURE MATHEMATICS. By Prof. G. B. MATH EWS, 
M.A., F.R.S.—WHAT IS TECHNICAL EDUCATION? — OBSERVATIONAL 
ASTRONOMY. A Series of Notes upon the Positions and Apparent Motions 
ET Bodies. III. (Illustrated.) By Prof. R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S.— 

TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE AN AID TO LANGUAGE TEACH. 
ig. LATE W. Ross, B.A. (Cantab.), B. ès L. (Paris).—TH& TEACHING 
Jes oe S TRY AND ITS DEVBLOPMENT, Address by Prof. W. H. Perkin, 
.3 . * * 
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With numerous Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work. 
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— Financial News. 
THE FLOWBRING PLANT : First Principles of Botany. 
By Prof. J. R. Ainswortu Davis, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Third 
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reform that will greatly increase the number of trained teachers in the 
schools. 

In regard to the vexed question of the teaching of Irish, we note that 
only 105 schools, with 1,825 pupils examined, took Irish as an optional 
subject. We may compare this with drawing, taken by 2,146 schools 
and 08,360 pupils examined ; or mathematics, taken by 2,189 schools 
with 19,885 pupils examined. There is nothing in the rules of the 
Board to prevent any teacher teaching Irish, and, in Irish-speaking 
districts, using it as the language of the school and teaching English 
through Irish ; we must, therefore, conclude that it is, as Mr. Balfour 
stated in the IIouse, the ignorance and indifference of the teachers and 
the managers that are the chief obstacles, and to the removal of these 
the chief efforts of the Gaelic revivalists should be directed. The 
Board should undoubtedly rule that any teacher in an Irish-speaking 
district should know Irish, but the chief difticulty lies with the managers 
and teachers. In Garmuna (to give an example), in a school of 
over a hundred pupils who cannot speak English, the mistress knows 
no Irish; neither does the inspector. A few of the children succeed in 
learning English; others can say a few phrases; the majority learn 
nothing. They can repeat by rote passages of English, but they do not 
know the meaning of the words. Such education is plainly almost 
worthless ; but we all have to pay for it. 

These optional subjects, and the technical instruction, given in the 
schools, will be remodelled under the new system. One subject, 
which henceforth will be compulsory—cookery for girls—was taught in 
1899 only to 2,887 pupils in 125 schools, while there were nearly 
400,000 girls in the schools. The Board have issued a circular explain- 
ing how existing teachers may qualify themselves to teach cookery, now 
obligatory. Sixteen expert instructresses have been appointed to 
organize the teaching. Wherever sixteen teachers can be got together, 
an expert instructress will be supplied. A substitute will be paid to 
take her ordinary duties while the teacher is under training, and travel- 
ling and subsistence allowances will be given. 

The Courses in Education established by the Council of Alexandra 
College, Dublin, began on September 26. The number admitted was 
limited to thirty-five, but there were many more applicants that could 
not be taken. Mr. Keatinge, Lecturer in Education, Oxford, will remain 
in Dublin for a fortnight. On eight days practical work—criticism 
lessons with discussions— will take place from 4 to 7 p.m., two classes 
of pupils, boys and girls, being provided. In the evening Mr. Keatinge 
lectures. The course will be continued in December, when Mr. 
Keatinge will pay his second visit. In November the Kev. Kingsmill 
Moore, head of the Church of Ireland Training College, will lecture on 
the books prescribed for the Trinity College Examination for Teachers 
in January 1901. 

Mr. keatinge, during his visit, will also give criticism lessons and 
lectures at the Loreto Abbey School, Rathfarnham, and at the Baggot 
Street Training College. It is hoped that these courses may be the 
beginning of the establishment of training for secondary teachers in 
Ireland on a permanent basis. It could be secured if the educational 
associations and heads of schools united, and invited the co-operation of 
the Universities. 

The Koyal University will this year hold a conversazione, on Con- 
ferring Day, at the end of October. It is now only held once in two 
years. 


SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR COUNTY ScHoor. FOR GIRLS.—For the Senior Certificate 
of the Central Board, K. H. Jones, Minnie Jones, and Minnie Lee 
passed, each with seven distinctions ; for the Junior Certificate, twelve 
girls passed out of thirteen entered. Miss Charlotte Webb, M.A. 
Wales, has left us, having been appointed to a lectureship in the Edge 
Hill Training College, Liverpool. 

BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—In the recent examina- 
tion of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, all the candidates for 
the Higher Certificates gained the Certificates, or Letters, respectively 
for which they were entered. Certificates: L. M. H. Pearson, L. E. 
Savill, with distinction in History and Literature. Letters : C. M. Pear- 
son, with distinction in Literature ; G. M. G. Ryott, G. A. Rawlins, 
M. E. Wagstaff. In the Lower Certificate—taken this year for the first 
time—four out of six candidates obtained Certificates, and seven First 
Classes were gained. 

CANTERBURY, SIMON LANGTON GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The eight candi- 
dates who entered for the Oxford Junior Local Examination all passed, 
two with Honours. Fifty-seven certificates have been granted to the school 
by the Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland, thirty-seven of 
which are in Honours. Forty-nine girls also obtained certificates from 
the London Institute forthe Advancement of Plain Needlework. Five girls 
have passed the South Kensington Theoretical Chemistry Examination 
in the First Class. Two former pupils, Miss Carter and Miss Martin, 
have passed the Intermediate B.Sc. Examination of the University of 
London. Miss Mabel Newman, B.A., also a former pupil, has been 
appointed classical mistress in the Darlington High School. 

CENTRAL FOUNDATION GIRLS’ Sciioor. — Helena Powell, head girl, 
who Matriculated in June, in the First Division, has been awarded the 


Mitchell Leaving Scholarship of £50 a year for three years, with which 
she proceeds to Aberystwyth University College. Grace Harbott headed 
the list of girls in the recent examination for the intermediate scholar- 
ships of the Essex County Council, and has been awarded a scholarship 
of £50 a year for three years, which she now holds at Aberystwyth 
University College. Miss L. Edna Walter, B.Sc., has been appointed 
Science Inspector in the London district under the Board of Educa- 
tion. She is the first woman who has held this post. The vacancy 
is temporarily filled by Miss Janau, B.Sc. Miss Baker, B.A., has 
succeeded Miss Waters, B. A. 

CLAPHAM PARK COLLEGE FOR GIRLs.—In the recent Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the University of London, Miss E. S. Duchess 
obtained Honours of the First Class in English, sharing the distinction 
with one other candidate only. She has been awarded the Gilchrist 
Trust Exhibition of Z 40. 

EATON SQUARE HIGH SCHOOL.—In the recent examination for the 
London Intermediate B. A., Ethel Galton obtained a Second Class. 
In the Examination of the Joint Board for Higher Certificates, two have 
obtained Certificates and seven Letters. 

MAIDA VALE HIGH ScHoor.—Ethel B. Abrahams has d the 
London Intermediate Arts in the First Division direct from this school. 
All the candidates who took the Higher Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board were successful Gisela Richter 
gained distinction in English and German, and passed in French and 
elementary Mathematics. Alice Rothbarth passed in English, History, 
French, German, and elementary Mathematics ; Joanna Wilson in 
English, History, French, and elementary Mathematics. 

SANDWICH, SIR ROGER MaNwoopb's GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Ten 
First Classes have been gained in the College of Preceptors and London 
Matriculation Examinations. A new sanatorium has been erected. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL.—Mr. F. M. Harding succeeds Mr. 
H. Jefferson as junior assistant-master. It has been decided to build 
new school premises. Plans for these have been prepared by Mr. 
Joseph Swarbrick, and fair progress has been made with the building, 
which is to be ready by March 31, 1901. 

Ur-HOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—J. Dean and S. Dean have 
won County Council Exhibitions. Mr. O. D. Parker, LL.B., has left. 
A successful two days’ bazaar was held on September 12 and 13 in aid 
of funds for the school. 

WORCESTER, THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—In the examination 
held by the Oxford and Cambridge Board in July, out of fourteen can- 
didates for Higher Certificates, nine completed their Certificates and 
five gained Letters. Of these D. Lloyd gained distinction—Scripture 
and English—and O. Browne gained distinction in English and French. 
Eight gained Lower Certificates, and of these T. Vawdrey gained six 
First Classes, K. Lloyd five First Classes and two Second Classes, and 
L. Fildes four First Classes and four Second Classes. In the examina- 
tion held by the Plain Needlework Association, the first prizes and four 
second prizes were gained by girls in this school. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for September is awarded to “ Char- 
mides.” : 


I. Ce que nous prenons pour des vertus n'est souvent qu'un assem- 
blage de diverses actions et de divers intéréts que la fortune ou notre 
industrie savent arranger. 

2. Ceux qui croient avoir du mérite se font un honneur d'étre mal- 
heureux, pour persuader aux autres et à eux-mémes qu'ils sont dignes 
d'étre en butte à la fortune. 

3. Il n'y a guère de gens qui ne soient honteux de s'être aimés 
quand ils ne s'aiment plus. 

4. Ce que les hommes ont nommé amitié n'est qu'une société, qu'un 
ménagement réciproque d'intéréts, et qu'un échange de bons offices ; 
ce n'est enfin qu'un commerce oü l'amour-propre se propose toujours 
quelque chose à gagner. 

5. Les vertus se perdent dans l'intérét, comme les fleuves se perdent 
dans la mer. 

6. Celui qui croit pouvoir trouver en soi-méme de quoi se passer de 
tout le monde se trompe fort ; mais celui qui croit qu'on ne peut se 
passer de lui se trompe encore davantage. 

7. Il n'y a gucre de personnes qui, dans le premier penchant de 
l’âge, ne fassent connaitre par où leur corps et leur esprit doivent 
défaillir. 

8. C'est plus souvent par orgueil que par défaut de lumiéres qu'on 
s'oppose avec tant d’opiniatreté aux opinions les plus suivies; on 
trouve les premieres places prises dans le bon parti, et on ne veut pas 
les dernieres. 

9. On trouve les moyens pour guérir de la folie, mais on n'en trouve 
point pour redresser un esprit de travers. 

(Continued on page 654.) 
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10. L'air bourgeois se perd quelquefois à l'armée, mais il ne se perd 
jamais à la cour. 

1I. La véritable éloquence consiste à dite tout ce qu'il faut, et à ne 
dire que ce qu'il faut. 

I2. On donne des conseils, mais on n’inspire point de conduite. 


By ‘f CHARMIDEs." 


I. Our virtues, as we deem them, are often a mere medley of mis- 
cellaneous actions and interests which, by sheer luck or native vigour, 
we are enabled to turn to good account. 

2. Those who think themselves deserving make a point of being 
miserable that they may convince the world, as well as themselves, 
that pu are worthy of Fortune's frowns. 

3. When we love no longer, we are ashamed of having loved. 

4. What has been termed friendship is merely a bond—a regard 
for mutual concerns, an exchange of good services—in short, it is a 
partnership from which self-interest always expects to gain some 

advantage. 

$. Virtue is lost in self-interest, as rivers are lost in the sea. 

6. He who, confident in his own resources, fancies that he can 
dispense with the world is sadly mistaken ; but he is still more mis- 
taken who fancies that the world cannot dispense with As. 

7. At the first step down the hill of life, there are few who do not 
show in body and mind how they will finally give way. 

8. It is more often pride than lack of intelligence which induces 
men to run their heads against popular opinion. They find the 
front seats on the winning side occupied, and refuse to sit behind. 

9. Recklessness may be mended ; but the wrong-headed man can 
never be put to rights. 

IO. Provincialism is sometimes rubbed off in the army ; but it never 
rubs off at Court. 

II. True eloquence consists in saying enough, and no more than 
enough. 


12. Good advice does not change .he leopard's spots. 


I subjoin my own version as the simplest and shortest comment on 
the renderings of the ** Maximes." The sense was pretty plain 
throughout, and actual blunders were rare. The dominant defect was a 
want of point and crispness. For instance, how flat and unepigrammatic 
is ** Virtues lose themselves in interest as rivers are swallowed up by the 
sea" ! In 3, de séire aimés was often misrendered, the reciprocal use 
of the pronoun being missed. The exact meaning of se ferdent in 5 
and II is not quite clear. Rochefoucauld seems to me to suggest 
something more than that selfishness swallows up all virtue; it is 
rather a statement in its crudest form of the utilitarian theory that all 
virtues can be resolved into self-interest. In the second instance the 
meaning seems to hover between escaping observation and Leing 
shaken cff. In 7, je premier penchant ae låge is exactly **in the 
downhill of life when I find I’m declining." In 9, folie is ** madness," 
not *'folly "; and un esprit de travers is ‘a warped intellect,” not 
** a cross-grained temper." 12 is hardly an equivalent of the English 
proverb, ** You may take a horse to the water, Xc." ; it comes nearer 
to ** What is bred in the bone will not out of the flesh." We may 
tender advice—our advice may be taken or not—but we cannot influence 
a man's general conduct which depends on his natural dispositic n. 


By THE PRIZE EDITOR. 


1. So-called virtues are often nothing but a happy combination of 
various actions and interests, due to fortune or our own contrivance. 

2. Self-conceited people are wont to plume themselves on their 
miseries in order to persuade themselves and others that they are 
worthy objects of Fortune's malice. 

3. Very few when they cease to love are not ashamed of having 
loved. 

4. What passes as friendship is nothirg tut an association, a mutual 
benefit society, for the interchange of good cffices; in a word, a 
chaffer, where each man hopes to get the better of his neighbour. 

5. Self-interest is the ocean into which all rivers run. 

6. It is a great mistake for any man to think himself so self-contained 
as to afford to dispense with society ; a greater mistake is to think 
oneself indispensable. 

7. The vast majority of men by the time they have passed their 
prime betray the weak point in their constitution and their intellect. 

8. It is oftener through pride than through lack of knowledge that 
popular opinions are so obstinately resisted ; the front benches on the 
winning side are seen to be already occupied, and we do not care to 
take a back seat. 

9. Madness may be cured, but wrong-headedness is incurable. 

10. Underbreeding may scmetimes be undetected in the soldier, but 
never in the courtier. 

1I. Tiue elcquence consists in saying all that is required and no 
more. 

12. We may give advice, but we cannot influence conduct. 


We classify the 110 versions received as follows :— 

First Class, —Eyebright, E.H.O., Travesty, Susanna, Charmides, 
F.C.J., Noverca, Cwm, Thanet, Mirarda, Gautier, Jan-San, Patientia, 
Ella, Bartlow, Glenleigh, Gorse and Heather, Limousine, Multum in 
parvo, J.M.A., Lilias. 

Second Class.—Len, Newnhamite, Sirach 1 and 2, A.L.B., Andrc- 
mache, Roman Wall, Maddie, E.S., Gothicus, Altnacoille, Garde 
Bien, Queen Maeve, E.L.M., Orurt, Quo vadis, Lilliput, Nectarine, 
Palette, Mac, Hircas, Prig, Chemineau, Gratianopolis, Pauline, Celt. 
Fortune le veut. 

Third Ciass.—Student, Geranium, N.E.J., Gentian, Bodkin, R.S., 
Rosa Jones, Speckled Bird, St. Michael, E. Moon, St. Denis, M.P.T., 
Suonchriggen, Immerito, Nomad, Apollon, E.B.W., Ellis, Dolores, 
Diogene, Stedye, Emily Fordham, Silly Suffolk, Excelsior, Nelly Grey, 
Finola, Norman, B.E.H., Mars, Peashooter, Amoronthonogosporus, 
Jeanne, La Vendée. 

Fourth Class.—Lilian Walpole, Penelope, Prometheus, Rustica, 
ueyadnrap, Kem, Alan, Fair and Softly, Lux, Miss Lowdon, Georgie, 
Laprace, Agrimony, Over, Emmie. 

fifth Class. —W. L. Silverthorne, Violet Brooks, M. Duxfield, Hic 
et ubique, Duomo, Frater, Hailey, F.A.S., Consuelo, Florida, Jem, 
Parasite, Jam, Rustica, T.A.R. 


HOLIDAY CGMPETITIONS. 


Prizes of one guinea are awarded to ‘‘ Caterina," and of half-a- 
guinea to '*La Speranza,” '* Altnacoille," *' Elizabeth Backhouse,’ 
(sketches). 

A prize of one guinea to ** Dream” (German translation of ** A 
Psalm of Life’), and of half-a-guinea to ** N. H. S." (French translation 
of C. Wolfe's ‘To Mary ^), ‘‘ Agricola” (German translation of 
Kingsley's ** Three Fishers”), and ‘‘ Ecila” (German translation of 
Longfellow’s ** Santa Filomene `’). 

Copies of ** Essays and Mock Essays" are awarded to *' Cailin- 
tuaithe,” ** H. M. S." (sketches of holiday resorts); ‘* Expectans," 
‘*Cedem,” *'*Fanny," ‘‘ Niceas,” *' Remi" (translations); and to 
'* Betsy," ** M. E. Hunt," ‘‘ The Inverness " (parodies). 


The field was fairly large—157 competitors in all; but, except in 
the Drawing Prize, there was no quite first-rate work. 

I. German was the most popular language, and the best translatiors 
were in German. In French nearly all failed from ignorance of the 
rudiments of French prosody, especially the alternation of masculine 
and feminine rimes. I would suggest a study of Prof. Spencer’s ** Primer 
of French Verse." The Latin translations, mostly elegiacs, did not 
rise above a good sixth-foim level. 

2. Tennyson was the favourite subject for parody ; but none ap- 

roached the Bon Gautier parody of ** Locksley Hall." Vulgarity is the 
setting sin of the parodist, and it is not prudery to hold that a poem 
like ** Crossing the Bar " is too sacred to be parodied. 

3. There was an unintentional ambiguity in the teim ‘‘a pen-and- 
ink sketch," and, though I intended it in the literal sense, I have not 
debarred descriptions in writing. The **'black-and-whites " were the 
most successful part of the holiday show. 


A Prise of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Albert Botsstere’s “ Une 
Garce” :— 


Parmi des simagrces de gestes éplorés, une houle de gens roulait vers 
la jetée de Dieppe, avec un {racas de paroles s'entrecioisant de groupe 
en grcupe. Le vent d'ouest, par rafales tonitiuantes, souttiait des 
quais quasi déserts l'épouvante d'un désastie imminent sur ces bandes 
ahuries, ccmpesées en grande partie de femmes et d'enfants agglu- 
tinées en grappes compactes. La gare matitime forma récif devant 
Venvahissement du flot qui s'y brisa et coula en deux bras aussitot 
rejoints. De vieux marins trainaient leur quille ankylos¢e à la re- 
morque de leffroi général ; des femmes gesticulaient hors de propos, 
faisant taire d'une tcrgniole la marmaille qui piaillait d'instinct, sans 
comprendre le danger affolant la foule. Et le vent et la mer démontée 
gueulaient de concert, dans le ciel tragique, leur effroyable duo de mort. 
En un clin d'ail, Ja jetée ou s'encaquait l'interminable file de gens fut 
pleine à craquer. Sur la jetée parallele du Pollet, la meme chenille 
humaine ondulait ses anneaux sommes. Au 12s des rampes, des sil- 
houettes à l'encre de Chine démontraient leur angoisse par des signes 
de croix à l'adresse de Notre-Dame-des-Flots, «n face, sur la falaise 
haute et hautaine, semblant dominer dans son impassibilité la révolte 
des éléments. 


——— ———— 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by October 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor," JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, EC, 
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PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 


O think or speak of Prof. Sidgwick at the present moment 
is to think or speak with a heavy heart and a sense 
of irremediable loss. Cambridge is deprived of one of the 
best and wisest of her sons, and to say that wherever he 
was known he will be missed is to use a weak and common- 
place expression for a deep and poignant feeling. He did not, 
alas ! live long enough to reach old age; yet long enough to win 
the “ honour, love, obedience, troops of friends” which are the rare 
and precious crown of a good life. An incomparable friend, an 
ideal teacher, the most charming companion, a thinker both bril- 
liant and profound, he has been snatched away in the fullness of 
his powers, while many hearts cling to him with affection and 
reverence, and life seems clouded by the loss. Yet even 
now one recognizes that this is compensated by the great gain 
of having ever known him, and grief for his death is bound up 
with the thought how beautiful and happy his life was. 

Henry Sidgwick—the most distinguished member in a family 
of singular distinction —was born at Skipton, in Yorkshire, in the 
year 1838. He was educated at Rugby and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where, in 1859, he was Senior in the Classical 
Tripos, being also in the First Class of the Mathematical Tripos 
in the same year. I have heard him say that, happening 
to be far from a telegraph office when a telegram from a 
friend announcing the results of the examination was handed 
to him, there was a fee of 15s. for porterage, which he very 
gladly paid. Soon after a second messenger arrived, with 
a similar telegram from another friend, and he began to hope 
that a// his friends were not going to send him telegrams on the 
occasion. 

He was elected Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1859 (resigning his Fellowship in 1869 on account of certain 
scruples as to conformity), was Lecturer from 1859 to 1875, 
Prezlector of Moral and Political Philosophy from 1875 to 1883, 
and in 1883 was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. 

Mr. Sidgwick in 1876 married Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, 
a sister of Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Principal of Newnham College 
since 1892, when she succeeded Miss Clough. 

From 1865, in which year we find him (along with Todhunter 
and John Grote) examining in Moral Science, up to the present 
year, Mr. Sidgwick examined frequently, and lectured con- 
tinuously for that Tripos. His lectures were distinguished by 
intellectual sympathy, insight, close reasoning, and excellence 
of literary form, and also by comprehensive grasp and 
sense of perspective—he never left out of account anything 
important, and always kept to the point ; and his examination 
papers were models of philosophic questioning—each question 
fresh, stimulating, going to the heart of things; each paper as 
a whole having a sort of artistic excellence and completeness ; 
each allowing possibilities to the dull, while opening splendid 
opportunities to the most brilliant. His individual interest in 
his pupils, unfailing consideration, and generous help are a 
living memory to Cambridge moral science students, who, 
although a small company contrasted with the hosts of candi- 
dates in more ancient and endowed Triposes, will, for quality, 
compare favourably with the philosophical output of any other 
University in the world. “There are not,” I have heard him 
say, “enough good posts for my good men.” This state of 
things goes some way to explain why the “good men” are not 
more numerous. 

Of Prof. Sidgwick’s writings the chief are—(1) “ The Ethics 
of Conformity and Subscription” (a small pamphlet published 
in 1870); (2) “The Methods of Ethics” (first edition 1874, 
fifth edition 1895, sixth edition in the press); (3) “ Principles 
of Political Economy” (first edition 1883, second edition 
1887) ; (4) " The Scope and Method of Political Economy” (a 
British Association address, 1885) ; (5) “ Outlines of the History 
of Ethics for English Readers” (first edition 1886, fourth 
edition 1896) ; (6) “ Elements of Politics” (first edition 1891, 
second edition 1897) ; (7) “ Practical Ethics” (1898, containing 
essays on Luxury, War, Culture, Religious Conformity, &c.) ; 
(8) an essay on “The Theory of Classical Education,” in a 
volume of “Essays on a Liberal Education,” edited by F. W. 
Farrar, 1867. He also contributed to different periodicals (the 
Atheneum, the Academy in the palmy days of its youth, Mind, 
the /nfernational Journal of Ethics, the Classical Review, the 
Historical Review, the Journal of Philology, the National 
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Review, &c.), a large number of papers on various subjects— 
philosophical, historical, educational, philological—and some 
delightful occasional papers and addresses, a few of which are 
contained in the publications of the Society for Psychical 
Research. A glance at official records of University business 
and discussions, and at the annals of the Cambridge Charity 
Organization Society, would further show how much trouble he 
took, and how much he knew, about all University matters and 
the economic problems of poor relief. 

The most important of Prof. Sidgwick’s philosophical works 
are comprised in his three systematic treatises—on Ethics, 
Political Economy, and Politics—which, together, cover the 
ground in moral and political philosophy, and combine to 
form a coherent whole. The author has subjected these three 
books to a searching test of consistency, prefixing to each an 
analytic summary of a kind—connected and readable—which 
he was the first to devise and adopt. Thought and style alike 
are “clear as spring water.” In the “ Methods of Ethics” in 
particular—a book * not for an age, but for all time "—so living 
and coherent is the thought, and so skilful the manner in which 
it is presented, that close study makes one feel the most ap- 
propriate analogy to be that of a living organism—it is a book 
to which it would be hard to find a peer among the ethical 
writings of this or any previous period. In it we have the 
authors whole ethical view. The “ Politics” works out 
in the sphere of what Bentham called “public ethics” the 
principles of conduct accepted in the “ Methods” as the found- 
ation of “ private ethics”; while the “ Political Economy” con- 
siders, in part, the application of those principles in the-region 
of economic action, and, in part, certain physical, mental, and 
sociological laws which actually prevail within that region. It 
may be observed that Mr. Sidgwick’s invariable procedure in 
these treatises is, first of all, to clear away confusions and 
make satisfactory synthesis possible by an application of critical 
analysis. So conspicuous and characteristic is this feature of 
his work that some rapid readers have regarded it as the whole. 

The “Methods of Ethics,” after showing how the multi- 
tudinous ethical systems that have been put forward may be 
reduced under the three heads of egoism, intuitionism, and 
utilitarianism, examines critically the various forms of those 
theories that have been current, showing how egoism, whether 
ancient or modern, is hopelessly lacking in constructive force ; 
how ordinary intuitionism (Greek or English) suffers from in- 
consistency and incompleteness; and how utilitarianism, as 
elaborated by Bentham and Mill, is without logical basis, while 
the evolutionist appeal to origin fails to establish validity. 
That Plato is inconsistent and Aristotle incomplete has, indeed, 
been more than suspected by every careful student ; and, in 
English intuitionism, also not exempt from these grave defects 
of method, a serious effort to transcend them was made; an 
effort which led moralists of this school, notably Clarke and 
Butler, to the fundamental and comprehensive intuition of 
Rational Benevolence—that the happiness of a// is the right end 
of action for each. (This was the maxim accepted uncritically 
and without justification by Bentham and Mill) 

The significance of the connexion thus revealed between 
intuitionism and utilitarianism was grasped by the author of 
the “Methods of Ethics.” It is the corner-stone of his ethical 
construction ; and there can be no doubt that it is an aperçu of 
absolutely first-rate importance for ethical theory, throwing a 
flood of light upon ethical history and bringing order and 
system into the chaos of conflicting moral doctrine and moral 
opinion. It seems so simple, and yet is a real stroke of genius. 

For the doctrine thus reached— which, by its synthesis, 
transcends the incoherence of dogmatic intuitionism, and 
supplies the logical basis for want of which earlier utilitarianism 
was discredited — Prof. Sidgwick has retained Mill's old name, 
about which the old empirical and material implications still 
misleadingly cling—with characteristic modesty and loyalty, 
allowing more than is due to the writer under whose influence 
his own view was formed. 

We have several valuable papers on method, but no sys- 
tematic treatise on logic, from the author of the “ Methods of 
Ethics”; but that book is in itself a model of the logical 
treatment of a subject—that is to say, it is consistent, coherent, 
and complete—and the logical ideal which the author sets up, 
conformity to which he requires, and by reference to which he 
criticizes those systems which are found defective, is an ideal of 
clearness, harmony, and completeness. 
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On psychology, also, we have no set treatise from Prof. Sidg- 
wick ; but every psychologist would recognize the excellence of 
those analyses of mental acts and states with which his work 
abounds. 

One word must be given, in particular, to the reviews of 
ethical and philosophical books, of which, before 1876, many 
were contributed to the Academy, most after that date appearing 
in Mind. These notices exhibit, in a marked degree, Mr. 
Sidgwick's characteristic excellences as a critic. They are 
closely reasoned, careful, full of insight, always thorough and 
scrupulously fair; and in style clear, keen, polished, and often. 
delicately humorous. 

Prof. Sidgwick had the rare and chivalrous courage 
never to be deterred from the support of a cause, or the pro- 
secution of an inquiry, because it was unpopular or because he 
might suffer by taking it up. His was the true and steady 
unselfishness of acting always for that which he held to be 
conducive to the general good—his connexion with the Society 
for Psychical Research is a striking instance in point. Such 
an undertaking, desirable as it seemed in the interests of truth 
and of scientific completeness, would have had absolutely no 
chance of being successful, reputable, and useful unless the 
initiative had been taken by some one equally sane and enter- 
prising, equally without fear and without reproach. 

In all matters affecting education he was deeply concerned ; 
his interest was not confined to his own University, or to 
academic education. He was a member of the last London. 
University Commission, was for many years on the Teachers 
Training Syndicate in Cambridge, and was also keenly in- 


terested in questions of secondary education. Of his services. 


to the education of women it can be only said here that this. 
was one of the great works of his life, and that the debt owed 
to him is among those that are wholly incapable of being 
reckoned. Some interesting details of the part which he took 
in the founding of Newnham College are given in the life of its. 
first Priacipal, Miss A. J. Clough ; but the history of what he 
did in the cause could not be told without following the whole 
course of women's education at Cambridge during the last 
thirty years. 

He was very willing to take part in social and practical work, 
bringing to it sound judgment and conscientious care ; he was an. 
excellent chairman of meetings, and without equal in the conduct 
of a discussion — never wandering from the point, always ready, 
always sympathetic and quick to see what was meant. On such 
occasions, as in conversation generally, one was constantly sur- 
prised, onthe one hand, by hisapparently encyclopedic knowledge 
—he seemed to have read everything, to have heard everything ; 
on the other hand, by his quickness and resourcefulness of mind, 
and his fresh and disengaged way of looking at things. He 
loved literature and poetry, and was a good linguist and widely 
read in many literatures ; he was also a literary critic of fine 
taste and discrimination. To hear him lecture on Shakespeare 
was one of the best of intellectual feasts. I remember vividly 


hearing one of such lectures which he gave in the great hall. _ 


at Newnham, on “ Macbeth,” and that he made one feel what 
an extraordinarily interesting personage Macbeth was, showing 
how, although he was “a villain, and a villain who played. 
second fiddle to his wife," yet the distinction of his intellectual 
and emotional nature really entitled him to the 7ó/e of hero. 

No notice of Prof. Sidgwick, however slight and brief, would 
be possible without a word of reference to the unique charm of 
his presence and conversation—it was felt by young and old,. 
by learned and unlearned, by strangers and familiar friends. 
He was the fine flower of courtesy, making the most shy and 
helpless feel at ease, while himself most brilliant in the most 
brilliant company. And all his grace and readiness and con- 
siderateness were simply the unforced and appropriate ex- 
pression of a rare and exquisite nature—the keenest and most 
sensitive intellect, the most unselfish heart, the sunniest temper, 
the most pure and generous will, an unfailing gentleness and a 
delightful humour—humour that was without a trace of malice 
—and (with sure judgment and fastidious taste) the strange and 


excellent gift of a charitable imagination. To have known a. 


life *touched to such fine issues” is to have gained a faith in. 
goodness that no chance or change can ever shake. 


E. E. C. J. 
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A VISIT TO AN £COLE PRIMAIRE SUPE- 
RIEURE DE JEUNES FILLES IN PARIS. 


By Miss DODGEON. 


T is impossible for any school in London, Leeds, Manchester, 
or Glasgow to have that air of dainty cleanliness which 
distinguishes a Paris école primaire supéricure. The dazzling 
sunlight and comparatively smokeless atmosphere invite and 
render possible cool tints and delicate nuances. 

The good taste for which Parisians are proverbial was con- 
spicuous in the furnishing and decoration of the one which 
l visited last July. When the weather prevents the nicely 
gravelled playground, with its borders of trees and flowers, from 
being used, the girls spend the recreation-time in a large pleasant 
room furnished with a piano; this room is used for drill, but 
each girl only gets about half-an-hour a week. The girls play 
or dance on the polished oak-floor during the recreation-time of 
fifteen minutes in the morning, and from 3 to 3.15 in the after- 
noon ; they also pass the noon-day hour there, after their lunch 
in the réfectoire, which is on the same floor and will accommo- 
date one hundred and twenty girls at its marble-topped tables. 
The walls, blinds, and tiles of the floor are all artistically 
coloured in two shades of blue and white. The shelves at each 
end of this room are divided into compartments and numbered, 
each girl having one. The same spirit of orderliness and method 
is shown in the arrangement of the varde-robes. In one class- 
room, accommodating about thirty-four girls of fifteen, or there- 
abouts, there was a large engraving of Corneille over the 
blackboard ; at one side was a cast of the Apollo Belvidere, and, 
among other things, photographs of Pasteur, Lamartine, and 
Tolstoi hung on the walls. The museum case contained some 
articles which I mentally criticized as hardly ornamental, and 
not in the least useful. The teacher must have read my un- 
spoken thoughts, for she hastened to explain that these 
apparently useless articles were mementos of many pleasant 
excursions to places of interest in the neighbourhood, which 
furnish illustrations for the geography, history, or science 
lessons. —*' les jeunes filles, comme les petits enfants,” take back 
with them some little thing as a souvenir, and their teacher en- 
shrines it in the museum case. I have taken this sa//e de classe 
as typical —neither better nor worse than several I saw. In all 
the rooms the objects of art were, usually, of trivial cost, but 
well chosen. I naturally compared the mural decorations of 
this “cole primaire supérieure with those of similar schools in 
England, but found no reason, in this particular, for national 
humiliation. In some of the classes the pupils bring the 
plants, photographs, and engravings which ornament their 
room ; in other cases they voluntarily contribute to a fund ; 
thus, when teacher and taught are ez rapport, the salle de classe 
shows it. 

As with us, the subjects in the school curriculum are not few 
in number, nor do they lack variety. They are: English, 
German, class-sinying, drawing (from cast, from copy, designs 
for lace, fans, &c., painting fans, screens, &c.), sewing (cutting 
out, fitting, mending and darning, fancy work), millinery, 
cooking, history, geography, composition, grammar, literature, 
arithmetic, elements of algebra, geometry, botany, physiology 
and hygiene, zoology, chemistry, physics, geology, political 
economy, and book-keeping. There is a commercial section for 
pupils during their last year at school, where they take, besides 
the other subjects, shorthand, typewriting, commercial arith- 
metic, advanced book-keeping, lectures on the laws of the 
country (in French: droit usuel). 

That the central figure in the art room should be a full-sized 
cast of the ** Vénus de Milo" of the Louvre did not surprise me ; 
Parisians are naturally proud of the magnificent collection of 
valuable art treasures which their city contains ; and there is 
something to be said in favour of drawing the attention of the 
children to these public means of education in matters of taste 
and beauty. 

Cookery is taught by a gentleman who is an enthusiast for 
this particular subject of instruction for girls, holding that 
cookery and good housewifery can do much towards regenerating 
the nation. “A badly cooked dinner,” some one remarked to 
me at the time, “is the mother of all vice.” Another of Mon- 
sieur X.’s views is that, when a woman has the idea that cooking 
is dirty work, she will spend the greater part of the day a 
perfect slattern ; therefore he cooks in a dress suit, and his 
wife in a silk or satin gown, to show that every kind of food can 


be prepared in the most dainty and cleanly manner. As the 
master for cookery gives his services gratis, it is perfectly allow- 
able that he should have “ views." 

The girls learn to trim their hats and make dresses. The 
designs on paper for lace, embroidery, and trimmed hats were 
noticeably artistic. Cast-off garments are brought to school to 
be mended ; afterwards they are given to the poor. Less severe 
study is devoted to head subjects—like arithmetic and mathe- 
matics—than in a parallel school in England, while more time 
is assigned to beautiful hand-sewing, embroidery, fancy sketches, 
and other hand-work. Thus there are to be seen results of 
convent influence, which have come indirectly into an opposition 
system, from the past. To understand this, and many other 
things which attract the attention of the visitor, it is necessary 
to glance at the history of primary education in France. 

Old France had its Universities and colleges, but there 
was nothing for the masses, except a few schools connected 
with the monasteries ; there was no primary teaching worth 
mentioning. The men of the Revolution drew the ground plan 
of primary national education. Napoleon I. firmly organized 
higher and secondary education, but he forgot primary teaching. 
Hence the primary schools bear no mark of that combined 
military and monastic organization of which the /ycdées are the 
living examples. The advent of the Republic and the reverses 
of war showed plainly that primary education was necessary for 
the preservation of social order. The State decided to establish 
schools ; the progress of opinion made it possible ; the example 
of neighbouring nations was a stimulus. The Catholic Church, 
for a long period, bad ruled education, but had never considered 
primary education needful. Standing aloof, but neutral, she 
watched the new experiment with curiosity. The schools began 
to distrust the Church, and schoolmaster and priest came into 
open antagonism. It was soon felt by the schools that they 
would have to depend upon the incontestable superiority of their 
work for their position and tenure. 

The present system of Aigher primary education is of com- 
paratively recent growth, and is, therefore, undeveloped. The 
present teacbers are, as it were, the first. generation, and they 
have not the experience of predecessors to guide them. 
L'enseignement primaire supérieur was created in France by 
law in 1833. It had to struggle against opinions prepared to 
receive it with disfavour. After 1840 the écoles primaires 
Supérieures became less numerous. Many of the towns 
possessed a collège; the école supérieure and the collège became 
rivals. L’administration de instruction publique of the period 
favoured the collèges. When the écoles supérieures could not 
be suppressed openly they were annexed to these establishments. 
In losing their independence, they lost their special character- 
istics. From 1850 there existed scarcely any independent coles 
supérieures, until the decrets of 1881 and 1882 organized 
higher primary schools ; so that the instruction, without ceasing 
to be primary, was made of superior quality. The décret of 
1886 gave them a leyal position. The progress which the 
present system of higher primary teaching has made is ex- 
plained by the following words of a French teacher :— 

The eagerness and self-denying perseverance with which the higher 
intellects of France have applied themselves to elevating the masses 
are extraordinary, and foreigners who judge our country by the last 
productions of romantic literature will never know it. It is necessary 
to have lived in the world of primary education to know with what 
passionate zeal all questions relative to education interest us, and with 
what seriousness and steadiness we have worked since 1582. 

The girls enter this “cole primaire supéricure at twelve or 
thirteen, and stay until they are sixteen to nineteen years old. 
The entrance examination is competitive. The class-rooms seat 
from thirty to forty girls. The whole school accommodates 
about five hundred pupils, and there are twelve rcfctstrices and 
twenty-four professeurs. The repétitrice simply keeps order 
and helps the girls to prepare the lessons for the professeurs. 
The latter give the lectures ; each professeur takes one or two 
subjects for which she has special qualifications, in addition to 
the degree which she holds of Professorat des Sciences or 
Professorat des Lettres. Thus before being considered qualified 
to teach girls one or two subjects she has had the advantage 
of a generous course of study ; and when she is actually engaged 
in teaching the conditions are such that she has apparently 
the chance of doing truly educative work. It would be 
interesting to compare the school-life of a highly qualified 
class-mistress in one of our many higher primary» schools with 
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that of a professeur in this Parisian ecole primaire supérieure. 
It would not be an unfair comparison, considering that the 
French école primaire supérieure is, in the main, parallel to the 
English higher-grade and organized science school, just as 
the /ycée is on a line with the high school and grammar 
school. If young people are to have their highest possibilities 
developed, one of the essentials is a healthy moral and mental 
atmosphere. It can only be produced by a teacher possessing 
vigorous health of body, high moral tone, intellectual ability 
and culture, alertness of mind, and an intense love for children 
and the work of teaching. It is extremely difficult for any 
teacher, however much she may love her work, and however 
skilful she may be, to keep from falling mentally, morally, and 
pay below par, when habitually fatigued and depressed 

y the combined difficulties of large numbers, paralyzing restric- 
tions, and unsympathetic supervision. 

But there is another side to the relative size of classes in 
French and English schoois. When considering the small 
number of girls in a class, and that there are répétitrices and 
professeurs in combination to control and teach them, the 
thought naturally comes to the English teacher, accustomed 
to dealing with large classes: Are the children more troublesome 
than in the English Government schools? In the latter, when 
there are large-sized classes, prompt and unquestioning obedience 
is absolutely necessary ; military manners prevail ; the class is 
managed as a whole ; individuals cannot be specially considered. 
There is one advantage of this system, Venfant gâté is very 
quickly reduced to order. It is almost impossible not to notice 
that in France the ideas on the subject of discipline for children 
are not identical with ours. Relations, and, in a less degree, 
teachers, appear to be very anxious not to repress the in- 
dividuality of the children—this is admirable when not carried 
too far. Apparently French boys and girls have more indulgent 
grown-up people to take charge of them than have many of the 
young people of England. 

This école primaire supérieure, which interested me so much, 
has a lady principal (/a directrice) to superintend the studies, 
and, in addition, a matron (strvet//ante générale) to attend to the 
physical comfort and well-being of Jes élèves. It will be seen 
that this school has been organized in accordance with the ideas 
that there are many things in a girl’s education which can 
better be directed by a mistress than by a master; that the 
person whose duty it is to plan the course of study, to superin- 
tend the physical requirements of the girls, to give the general 
air and character to a girls’ school should be a woman ; that 
ease and grace of speech, pleasing and polished manners, taste 
in dress are not usually prominent in children where masculine 
influence is overwhelmingly dominant. Of course it goes 
without saying that these social adornments are of comparatively 
trivial value when compared with the real essentials of a charac- 
ter and mind worthy of admiration ; but, still, would any 
thoughtful woman, who wishes to use her power for good in the 
world, dare to risk neglecting them? However much they may 
disagree as to’the manner of accomplishing it, there is this 
amount of solidarity existing among those interested in the 
higher education of women—they all wish to give girls the 
opportunity of following as extensive, thorough, and complete a 
course of education as their natural abilities will permit. This 
is only possible when skilled teachers of both sexes teach the 
subjects which are their specialities, and when a cultured and 
highly educated woman, endeavouring to realize her highest 
ideals of life, has such a position in the school that, un- 
trammelled by interference, she can influence the tone of it. 


A CRY FROM A TRAINING COLLEGE. 
By ALICE M. JACKSON. 


E are most of us conscious at times of the difference 
between the ideals which we have set before us as 
teachers and our actual practice. This disparity is partly due 
to our own incapacity, but it is also often due, to some extent, to 
external constraining influences. In the case of the elementary 
colleges a most important external force exists in the Education 
Department. My own experience leads me to believe that the 
syllabus sent by this Department to the women's elementary 
colleges forces upon us a surfeit of good things which positively 
nauseates many of our pupils. This syllabus is often the weight 


which drags us down from our ideals, and makes the teaching 
in our colleges less effective than it should be. 

I know that very good work is done in many of the colleges, 
that the students are earnest and hard-working, the teachers 
enthusiastic ; but I find myself obliged to admit that the results 
are often not as good as they might be. Many of the students 
have a great deal of moral enthusiasm, and the consciousness 
that they have done their “lessons” well brings with it a certain 
amount of satisfaction ; and yet I am constantly struck with the 
fact that very few of the students derive much intellectual 
pleasure from their work or are capable of showing any Zz/erary 
enthusiasm. Is it not true that many of the students gladly 
close their books when they leave the college doors, except in 
cases in which a little more “grind” is necessary in order to 
satisfy the demands of an exigent School Board ? 

In two short academic years we cannot hope to teach a great 
deal ; but we may fairly aim, I think, at sending out from our 
colleges year by year men and women imbued with a real love 
of learning and a desire to continue their own education. Can 
we honestly say that we succeed in doing this? Do the ma- 
jority of our students leave us with any idea of the immense 
field of knowledge which lies before them and of the undis- 
covered country whose bounds stretch away to the infinite 
distance? How many of them go away with a real love of 
literature and a capacity to choose the best books from the free 
libraries which they will find in all our large towns? How 
many of the students who have toiled laboriously through the 
difficult syllabus in physiography or botany leave college with 
any increased love ior nature, or any desire to read further in 
*that public manuscript which lies expansed unto the minds 
of all”? 

The branches of knowledge taught in most elementary col- 
leges are so numerous that the majority of the students get a 
mere smattering of the various subjects which find a place 
on their time-tables, without being aware of the elementary 
character of what they have learnt. So much ground has to be 
covered in such a short space of time that the students are 
sometimes obliged to obtain all their intellectual nourishment 
from a succession of text-books designed to meet the require- 
ments of certain examinations. The text-book has its uses, I 
admit ; but it does not take the place of a study of the great 
original works on any subject. 

We have lately heard the Master of Trinity protesting against 
the dangers of over-specialization, but many of our training 
colleges seem to illustrate the danger of excessive diffusion of 
time and energy. The result of these two different errors is, in 
many respects, the same. The over-specialized individual who 
is acquainted with only one corner of the great world of know- 
ledge, and the unhappy student who is aware that there are 
many * subjects," but has never learnt to love any of them—do 
not these two both suffer because they are compelled to dwell 
in a prosaic country, which is never beautified by what one 
may call an atmosphere of culture and an occasional glimpse 
of the everlasting hills? 

Do we allow our students sufficient leisure and time for the 
appreciation of Nature and literature? “ What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” is a 
question which comes before me with painful insistence in the 
educational world. There is nothing which we can teach of 
more importance than a wise use of leisure. Ought we not to 
take greater pains to see that our elementary students have 
sufficient free time and many opportunities of intercourse with 
their teachers, who should be men and women of good education 
and wide interests ? 

The syllabus sent out by the Education Department is, 
perhaps, excellent, if the wants of the whole body of elementary 
teachers are considered, but it does not follow that it is an 
appropriate syllabus for every student. The subjects which the 
pupils in the training colleges are expected to study may all of 
them be instruments of culture in the hands of a good teacher. 
My suggestion is that a se/ection on/y of these subjects should 
be taken by any one student, in order that the subjects chosen 
by each individual may be more thoroughly studied and more 
enjoyed. 

Let me illustrate, by enumerating the subjects which find a 
place on the time-table for the junior students in the college 
with which I am best acquainted—arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, 
history, geography, biology, English grammar and literature, 
French, logic, theory of teaching, Scripture, drawing;-needle- 
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work, music, and kindergarten work, reading and recitation. 
To this we must add a weekly criticism lesson and a few 
minutes’ drill every morning, as well as the seventy-five hours 
which each student must spend in the practising schools in the 
course of the year. Surely we may say with reason, “a strong 
spirit may do wellupon more scanty fare”! Isit to be wondered 
at that, when provision has to be made for such an array of 
subjects, the time-table presents a very chequered appearance ? 
The working hours of each day are carefully distributed amongst 
a great number of subjects, and a student has only just begun 
to get into the spirit of one study when it is time to put that 
away and begin on a fresh subject. | 

Do not imagine that the students can pursue their favourite 
studies in their leisure hours. Let us consider how they spend 
what is called their free time. First of all there are certain 
little domestic duties which each student has to perform, there 
is generally some amount of work to finish which could not be 
done in class hours, an hour's walk or physical exercise must 
come in somewhere, and there ate various college societies, 
and, perhaps, even a college magazine, to which some students 
must devote time and energy. On Sunday there is the com- 
pulsory attendance twice a day at a place of worship, and the 
rest of the day is generally occupied in letter writing. 

Even when they leave college many of the students continue 
to have very little control over the disposalof their time. When 
they have finished theirday's teaching many of them are expected 
by the Boards under which they teach to attend evening classes, 
in order tbat they may get special certificates in various 
subjects. The plain question which I ask is: “Is it really 
advisable that our elementary teachers should have all their 
work so completely planned out for them by others, as it is 
under the present system ?” 

I know that it is urged that every elementary teacher must 
be able to teach all the subjects expected of the standard 
of which she has charge. In reply to this argument, I would 
say that students who do not enter college until they are at least 
eighteen usually have a fair grounding in elementary subjects. 
The point I am urging is that their mental development would 
be better aided 7z college, and that, therefore, they would tend 
to become better all-round teachers, if they were allowed to 
concentrate their attention a little more than they do at present. 
I do not wish that our elementary teachers should specialize to 
the extent that our secondary teachers do; but, if the 
elementary colleges did send out people who were to some 
extent specialists, is it not possible that a way might be found 
even in the elementary schools for utilizing each teacher's 
special knowledge? Is it not also conceivable that this would 
result in making the process of acquiring knowledge more 
pleasant to some of the children than it is under the existing 
régime? Under these circumstances, might not the intellectual 
seed sown in the children's minds take deeper root than it often 
seems to do now ? 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the question of which 
subjects could be best omitted by the majority of training- 
college students. I will simply venture to suggest that some of 
the time devoted by women students to needlework—and, in 
previous years, to natural science—might more profitably be 
spent on a study of the humanities; then, perhaps, we should 
find time to teach our students something of Greek and Roman 
history, so that the great names of antiquity should not be, as 
they are for so many of our elementary students now, mere 
names, the mention of which recalls no inspiring thought, no 
remembrance of the heroic struggles which have made Greece 
and Rome immortal. 

In the recent Certificate Examination many good questions 
of a very searching nature have been set; but such questions 
were sometimes made to appear ridiculous because so many 
were given in one short paper. Surely our students might be 
trained to study in a more scholarly way than they do at 
present, and answers in essay style might fairly be expected 
from them in such a subject as history. Originality in thought 
and expression might be much more encouraged than they now 
are in the Certificate Examinations. 

I recognize with pleasure the wise changes which have been 
made in the training colleges in recent years, such as the 
almost perfect liberty which is now given to the teachers of 
French, and the amount of choice which is permitted in natural 
Science. | feel towards the Education Department a great 
deal of that gratitude which is “a lively sense of future favours.” 


I would urge the lecturers in training colleges to use the 
liberty which their syllabus now gives them. If they are only 
convinced of the desirability of some of the changes which I 
have indicated, I believe they will secure the ardent support of 
many of Her Majesty's inspectors of colleges, and get these 
reforms carried into practice. 


SOME OLD SCHOOL RECORDS. 


HE appearance of a new edition of a book containing 
records of an old school—even if the book be printed for 
private circulation only—may be deemed to be excuse sufficient 
for a few remarks upon it in a magazine, especially as the time 
is near at hand when this particular old school will be torn up 
by the roots and transplanted to another—and possibly less 
kindly—soil. It is so much the fashion to abuse the past, and 
to criticize the actions of our ancestors, that it may be no bad 
thing if, just by way of change, some records of a distant past 
may tend to prove that wisdom and charity were not unknown 
even three hundred years ago. This date is within the mark, 
for the first year of which a record is in this book preserved is 
1557, when the “ Petty School Master” was Thomas Cutts—a 
name that may have been appropriate in days when the educa- 
tional methods of Gideon, who “taught the men of Succoth 
with thorns of the wilderness and briers,” were not yet obsolete. 
Since the days of Mr. Thomas Cutts perhaps no schoolmaster 
in real life was more appropriately named than Mr. Rodwell 
Roper—a rope’s end being the ordinary instrument for castiga- 
tion in a Devon cottage. A master in 1612 “obtained great 
knowledge in Philosophy, and the more for this reason, that he 
was taken off from various Recreations and Rambles by a lame- 
ness in his Legs from his Cradle.” When the school is moved 
into the country it will be found how excessive will be the time, 
and—what is far more serious—the thought devoted to “ recrea- 
tions” in the form of cricket and of football. 

If those were not the days of athletic pot-hunting, so neither 
were they the days of intellectual extravagance, even allowing 
for the altered value of all coins. In 1566 a pupil of the school 
got when at Cambridge from the governors of his old school 
a “Pension of 12 pence weklie,” while another who was at 
Oxford received “ towards his charge and aparell in proceeding 
Batchellar the som of 5 mke.” Another boy in 1569, is to have 
* viii d. weklie” until he may have a “skollershippe,” and also 
“ soche bokes as he hath written for.” Yet another who gains 
a scholarship from the Grocers’ Company receives a grant from 
his old school of “ monie to by [s/c] 11 yarde of cloth after viis. 
the yard to make him a gowne against his going to the 
Uniusatie. In 1570 the “ Skolemaster of the Gramer Skole 
made request for bokes for the children which is the catchisme 
[s/c] late set forthe by Mr. Nowell of powlles " (St. Paul's). One 
lucky boy, who is spoken of as the “ draps skoler "—7.e., holder 
of the Drapers’ Scholarship—“ is granted to have sent to Oxford 
unto him stuffe to mak him a gowne and a cote of vi s. viii d. the 
yard and a doublett, a paire of hose, ii shurte, and for a paire of 
sheues. It is the fashion of the baser sort of stump orator 
to-day if “hard up for a remark ” to criticize the City Companies 
and parsons for their indifference to education, and so it is 
interesting to see that City Companies practically helped forward 
education before the glorious days of polytechnics, and most of 
us know that in the country districts fifty years ago education 
would have been all but non-existent but for the purse and 
interest of the parson. Nor can it be justly said that this 
beneficence was intended as advertisement, for of one boy in 
1572 it is recorded that he is “sent to the Uniusitie at the 
charge of a gentilman, whose name is not yet to be knouen.” 
Another who went up as the “ Goldsmyte's Skoller" received a 


grant of * 20s. for beddinge, and for healinge of his hed, and for 


the cost of his dyet this last quarter.” This healing of the head 
suggests, at first sight, ringworm, which was at onetime a great 
curse to many schools, but in this case the ill would seem to be 
internal, for it is spoken of hereafter as a “spice of francie” 
(frenzy ?) so that he went to “bedlem for a remedie,” but, not 
being comfortable there, he was, at the charges of his school, 
removed “to the howse of some frend of hys, for hys more 
quyetness.” What kindly folk ! Among the educational com- 
panies are also to be found the Fishmongers',-Haberdashers', 
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Vintners’, Cooks’, and others, and we find instances of in- 
dividuals such as Mr. Southall promising £5 a year towards 
the support of a boy at college, “always provided that the 
childe be soche one as Mr. Treasurer, Mr. Audley, and Mr. 
Paulin shall apointe.” 

Then, by way of change, we light upon a child * delivered to 
alis Jacksonne, of Colliar Rowe, as in the nurse Book, fo. 014,” 
evidently referring to a folio, an early instance of "boarding 
out. A little later we move on from “boarding out” to a state 
of war and a case of arbitration, for the Headmaster strikes his 
usher, and for this and other reasons he is told that he must 
leave ; but the two were “ verie earnystlie moved unto quietness 
and frendlye love unfained, as becometh one chrystyan to 
another,” so they forgave each other “and for testymonie 
thereof they have closed either of their hande in other, very 
frendly, in presence of this coorte.” Of one child it is promised 
*he shalbe sett to his lernge in the Uniusitie, and shalbe a 
singing childe in the same Trinitie Colledge.” 

This record is full of rapid transitions, for we move in a 
moment from singing children to tale-telling youths—especially 
one who informs against another for having called Fox, the 
author of the “ Boke of Marters,” a “folyshe felowe,” besides 
saying that it was a book of “ manie lyes " and that the martyrs 
who perished did so "for vaine glorie," and when some one 
added the picturesque detail that the book “had 20 lyes" 
the guilty person * made a twytt thereat.” This shows such a 
levity of mind that it isa relief to turn from him and concentrate 
our minds upon “two of the best lerned children” who were 
appointed to the privilege of “ penning the sermondes at paulle 
crosse eny sondaie," which sermons were “in dew tyme” to be 
delivered to * my Lord the mayor.” One poor pupil is to receive 
“one cooks dictionarie, one Latten Byble, one Realme of pap 
[paper ?], and he hath promised never to receive any more from 
the school." 

In 1618 we seem to reach the greater world, for a certain 
boy “is to be admitted against Easter next at the request of 
the Right Hon. Sir Francis Bacon, Knt., Lord Chancellor of 
England" ; but, in spite of this, the poor boy ended only as a 
schoolmaster. One boy gets the surname of “Grammor” 
because he was found in infancy upon the step of that school 
door, but he would seem to have grown fond of it, for he desired 
in his will that his body might be buried as near to it as might 
be. Another infant was left on the school step with a paper 
attached whereon was poetry which asks that the child of fifteen 
months may have “in ye nites” (Ze, nights) a “letel bear,” 
Lc, a little beer as being yet not weaned, and adds “ King 
Charles is bag I ffane wold ware,” Ze, I should like to be on 
Charles II.’s mathematical foundation, and wear the badge 
d marks (upon the shoulder) the members of that royal 
school. 

An early instance of gratitude towards the school appears in 
1688, when William Moses “was not ashamed to own" that he 
was educated there, and in his will left money enough to found 
three scholarships of /4o a year apiece. James Sampson 
(Scripture names seem prevalent just then) was precocious, 
losing his exhibition by marrying while still an undergraduate, 
but the governors gave him a gratuity towards taking his 
degree, “being satished that he was an honest and hopfull 
young man "—he must have had a sanguine mind if he married 
at that early age ; but a little later another pupil of the school 
professed that he was obliged to marry early so that he might 
start a boarding school, and asked the governors for help. 
Another boy is mentioned as having delivered the speech to 
Charles II. in St. Pauls Churchyard the day before the 
Coronation, and a like ceremony would seem to have taken 
place at the beginning of each reign following : the boy who 
thus greeted Queen Victoria is immortalized on the modern 
Temple Bar; he is now an aged clergyman. A propos of 
clergymen, a man in 1673 was appointed “usher and cat- 
echizer,” his business being to “instruct the children in the feare 
of God and beareing a respect to all their former masters"— 
an ingenious combination. A man in 1679 did what seems a 
very modern thing —£.e., he published a sermon “against those 
who would alter the Primitive Institution of a Liberal and In- 
genuous Education therein, by Reducing it to the condition of a 
Workhouse or Bridewell.” The apparent aim of modern efforts 
is to assimilate it, as far as possible, to something between a 
Board school and a polytechnic, but no one preaches sermons 
against that. “H.M. Commissioners” seem to be the people 


who used to do the duties now discharged by the Charity Com- 
mission. The modern form of generosity is to give away other 
people's money, but three hundred years ago folk gave away 
their own, and thus Sir John Moore “freely gave 720, rather 
than a boy should lose a chance of going to Oxford" owing to 
the low state of the exhibition fund. Among other records, 
appears a copy of a note from the great Sir Isaac Newton to 
say that he finds, after examining a certain boy, that “his head 
lyes well to Mathematicall studies." Within fifty years of him 
we light upon the name of James Boyer, or Bowyer, whose 
name is familiar to all who love Charles Lamb—and who does 
not?—as his headmaster (if such a being had existed in those 
days, but there was no such officer till 1868, before which date 
the name was “upper grammar master,” and Boyer was also 
catechist and reading master), and on his retirement from office 
he was made a governor by special vote, and received the 
thanks of the Court for faithful service. George Dyer, another 
pupil of the school and friend of Lamb, is spoken of in these 
records as having seceded from the English Church, owing to a 
dislike of her Articles, and become a Dissenting minister. 
Another of that date deserves to be remembered, if only for 
the amazing fact that he is supposed to have lost his reason 
owing to excessive study. Another was presented by the 
governors with a silver cup, and left money to provide a gold 
medal every year for proficiency in writing Latin verses. It is 
interesting to read of S. T. Coleridge that he was sent to Jesus 
College, Cambridge, “as the prospect of his preferment in the 
Church would be very favourable if he were preferred to that 
College.” Thomas Barnes, afterwards editor of the Z7mes, was 
also originally intended for the Church. Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton carried out that purpose, and was the first Protestant 
Bishop of Calcutta. Time would fail were one to tell the deeds 
of Sumner Maine, Hugo Harper, Lempriere Hammond, Col- 
borne Baber, who have died, to say nothing of this old school's 
worthy sons who yet remain alive. 


THE FIRST LADY DOCTOR OF MEDICINE IN 
GERMANY. 


HERE must have been great excitement in the ancient 
town of Halle on June 12, 1754, when the Friedrichs- 
Academia conferred, for the first time, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine on a lady. It was twenty-two years since, at Bologna, 
the Italian Laura Bassi had received the Doctors hat in the 
same faculty ; and the clatter of tongues let loose throughout 
Europe by her promotion had not yet died away. Even the 
learned women hesitated to pronounce “ Machaon's art,” as the 
stilted phrase had it, decorous in the study and practice for 
their sex. Nevertheless, Halle, greatly daring, and with 
courage stiffened by a royal command, had brought itself to 
award summos in medicina honores et doctoris gradum to a 
Prussian lady who had proved, by her attainments, her fitness 
for the title and for whatever privileges it carried with it. 

Dorothea Christine Erxleben when thus distinguished was 
no longer very young, having entered her thirty-ninth year of 
life; but it must not be supposed that this implied an unduly 
long time of preparation, as from dullness, for she had been 
drawn away from learning, as will be shown, by other tasks. 
The place of her birth was Quedlinburg, near the Harz, where 
her father, Christian Polycarp Leporin, was notonly well known 
as a physician, but enjoyed some esteem in the world of letters. 
From what remains of his written work, it is easy to see that he 
was a man of piety, not unmixed with shrewdness, of learning 
which had a cast of pedantry, and of quite unflinching views 
on the dignity and powers of women. He was clearly not 
likely, in any case, to neglect the training of his little daughter ; 
but small teaching was then deemed enough for girls, and what 
went beyond this she owed to chance and illness. 

In the first year of my life [she writes] I was of passing weak health, 
for ailment followed on the heels of ailment ; but this very frailty of 
body was the cause and occasion that my tender mind was imbued with 
the taste of good learning, for when I was sick I was allowed to hear 
my honoured father expounding the elements of the Christian religion, 
as well as of secular knowledge, to my elder brother, which my father's 
affection permitted the more willingly, as I seemed to feel the pains of 
illness less when listening to the lessons, and since he saw my brother 
kindled to love of his studies by the partnership-in them of his sister. 
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Dorothea, then, began her days with a weak body, but with 
the compensation of an enlightened father, who knew, among 
other things, how thought can distract a child from pain. i 

Not seldom has it happened that a girl has been compelled to 
catch the fragments from the boys’ table. Dr. Leporin, how- 
however, was not minded to leave his daughter to such a meal 
of grace. Seeing that her capacity was good, he gave her, as 
far as might be, the same opportunities as were offered to her 
brother. At first he taught them both himself ; then time for 
the work, perhaps, failing him, committed them to what were 
called, in the jargon of the age, Privat-/nformatores, or private 
tutors. But the comradeship had to be broken ; for when the 
boy went to school his sister could not carry a satchel beside 
him, nor was there any place of higher education for girls in the 
country town. The want was made good, however, by a simple 
plan. Rector Tobias Eckhard sent her the exercises in Latin 
style which he proposed for his cleverest boys, received her 
versions through ber brother, and then, in marginal notes, 
corrected and explained her faults. In this way Dorothea came 
to command a Latin much sounder than any of which the 
average practitioner could dispose. 

Next to her father it was Rector Eckhard who encouraged 
her most, and who, quoting the precedent of Laura Bassi at 
Bologna, originated, it would seem, the idea that she should 
win the Doctor's degree, “if not in the usual academic form ” 
(which he thought impossible), “ yet in some other way.” He 
lent her books, especially books by learned women ; wrote her 
letters of good advice, and predicted (kind old schoolmaster) 
that in her the Muses would have one whom they could recog- 
nize and proclaim as an ornament of her sex and theirs. He 
had contemplated for her the Doctorate in Philosophy ; she, 
from natural inclination or at her father's prompting, resolved 
to seek it in Medicine, although she knew that she would have 
obloquy to contend with :— 

And, although I doubted not [she states] that there would always 

some would vilify these studies of the weaker sex, and would 
not blush to use against us who pursue them a kind of writing ill fitted 
for learned men, yet I heeded little the judgment of such folk. For, if 
they learn that not all things that so seem to them are foul or fair for those 

** (Queis) meliore luto finxit przcordia Titan,” 

but that each thing must be judged by the laws of right reason, they 
will not wonder that I count their anger vain and weak, and choose 
rather their envy than their pity. Let them sharpen, if they will, 
the pen of malice against me; let them snarl out whatever comes to 
lip; I will never esteem them worthy of an answer. 

This is not in Dorothea's most gracious mood ; it dates from 
the time of her graduation, and was written, it may be, amid 
the storms of controversy. None the less does it express her 
early thoughts, and her brave determination to overcome the 
stubbornest enemy on earth, a learned prejudice. It was a 
bitter grief, after this resolve, that when the doors of the Uni- 
versity at Halle opened for her brother they were closed to her. 
Nevertheless, at home her father once more became her 
teacher. He instructed her carefully in her chosen science, 
using for his purpose the works of Stahl, Alberti, Heister, and 
others in their day ranked as immortal ; nay, he showed her his 
case-book, gave her medical problems to solve, and trusted her 
to attend his patients. Meanwhile he was considering by what 
“other way,” outside the beaten academic track, he could pro- 
cure the formal seal and proof of his daughter's attainment. 
He was, as has been said, a pious man, but not destitute of that 
worldly wisdom which should walk with piety as a sort of body- 
guard. He, if any man, knew how strong was the prejudice to 
be conquered ; but he set himself to conquer it. By what 
means he contrived to work his will and to get the better of the 
Faculty mav, perhaps, be now explained. 

Every idvll gains in picturesqueness when it has some world- 
scene as its background. The story of Dorothea Leporin 
touches history for a moment ; and the contact was, in a cer- 
tain measure, decisive of her fate. On May 31, 1740, the 
strange relations between Frederic William of Prussia and his 
son Frederic, afterwards surnamed the Great, were ended by 
the death of the one and consequent succession of the other. 
Like his father, the son deemed it unnecessary to be crowned ; 
but he could not dispense with the customary homage, which, 
accordingly, had to be paid to his deputies or to himself in all 
the provinces of his kingdom. Towards the end of November 
. His Majesty's Commissioners arrived, in their circuit, at Qued- 
linburg, to receive the devotion of his lieges there. The occa- 


sion was a high festival in the town, the Hu/digungs-Actus, or 
Performance of Homage, being celebrated with public greeting 
of the envoys, a State sermon, fireworks, poetical exercises, and 
other eighteenth-century signs of joy. What could be more 
natural than that the learned physican, who was also an author, 
should contribute the literary part of the reception ; or that, 
being a father, he should turn the business to his daughters 
account? Whether Dr. Leporin proposed himself for the office, 
or had it thrust upon him, he did act as secretary and laureate 
of the day. He wrote a catalogue of the —unusually brilliant— 
illuminations ; verses—less briliant—in the King’s honour; 
* Chronosticha" ; and, above all, a “ Kurtzgefasste Nachricht,” or 
* Brief Account" of the Hohenzollern Princes in Prussia. The 
book, or rather pamphlet, had for its main thesis that “the House 
of Brandenburg had produced no princes save such as had 
patronized the s¢udia.” It consisted of a list of the Hohen- 
zollern rulers, a record of their virtues and services to litera- 
ture, and an unabashed assurance that the merits of them all 
were united in the new sovereign. The spirit of the whole, it 
cannot be denied, was that of fulsome adulation ; but kingly 
palates in those times were less nice than now ; moreover, there 
was Dorothea to consider. There can be no doubt that the 
physician's draught was taken and operated. The Commis- 
sioners are presently found interesting themselves in Dorothea 
and her studies, and laying her case—surely with a copy of the 
* Kurtzgefasste Nachricht ”—before His Majesty. Ina rescript 
Frederic the Great undertook to recommend her to the 
Medical Faculty at Halle for promotion (in the technical 
sense) as soon as she thought fit to remind him of his pro- 
mise. Her father had carried his point, and beaten the doctors 
by flattering a King. 

Some of her friends urged her to present herself for examin- 
ation without delay ; but an unforeseen impediment arose. She 
lost her heart to the young preacher, Johannes Christian 
Erxleben, of the church of St. Nicholas, in her native town. 
Four children, her father's death, the long illness of her hus- 
band, explain why Frederic was not called on to fulfil his word 
for more than thirteen years. 

Apart from her domestic offices, which it was ever her boast 
to have faithfully discharged, the interval was given to the 
study— broken, but never dropped —of the theory and practice 
of medicine. It is a pleasant vision to conjure up how 
Dorothea turned from nursing the preacher to pore over 
Juncker and Werlhoff, Coschwitz and Hoffman, and other 
medical authorities now numbered with the forgotten dead; 
or how from visiting the sick she hurried back to care 
for her children. It is a pleasant picture, and true to 
fact: for these things she really did. And, with so much 
to occupy her, she even ventured into another field of ac- 
tivity, writing a book on one of women’s rights—the right to 
the higher inteilectual life. It is called ** Gründliche Unter- 
suchung der Ursachen, die das weibliche Geschlecht vom 
Studiren abhalten” (“A thorough Investigation of the Causes 
which keep Women from becoming Students"), and was suc- 
cessful enough to reach a second edition. In form it is a 
logical exercise, not to a modern reader's taste : and the matter 
has now been either staled by repetition or discarded as 
obsolete. Her father wrote a preface for the book, and it will 
furnish a clew to her method if we say that, in it, he gently 
chides his daughter for not demonstrating that woman, as well 
as man, was made in God's image. But, through chop-logic 
and erudite trifling, a liberal—indeed a noble—spirit breathes ; 
of which a single illustration may, perhaps, be allowed :— 


Learning is not a treasure consecrate to the few; all, without differ- 
ence, are free to seek it; nor is the search of one a hinderance to 
others. If ye know that it is a great happiness to possess many truths, 
so strive ye not to divide the possession, rather than to shut others 
rom it? 


With home joys and anxieties, her studies and her book, the 
time passed swiftly away, until, at last, she was free to use the 
King’s offer. She sent him her dissertation, or specimen in- 
augurale (Exponens: “Quod nimis cito ac jucunde curare 
s;epius fiat caussa minus tutæ curationis"), invoked his pro- 
mise, and asked to be examined by the Faculty at Halle. 
Again there came a royal rescript. Frederic ordered that the 
examination should be held forthwith. 

To confess the truth, it is not possible, although one’s sym- 
pathies are with Dorothea, to, be quite 'sátisfied (with the 
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behaviour of the Faculty at this juncture. The members 
. clearly believed tbat to admit a woman was contrary to the 
statutes of the Friedrichsuniversitát, or, more properly, that the 
draftsman of them never even imagined that their wording 
would be tested by such a demand. But they obeyed the 
despotic order. “For two whole hours,” writes the Dean, 
* Frau Erxleben stood alone, exposed to the questions of the 
examiners, which she received with admirable modesty and 
cheerfulness, answering fully and distinctly, solving doubtful 
matters with extreme skill, and using so free and sweet-sounding 
a Latinity that we seemed to be listening to some matron from 
old Latium speaking in her native tongue.” Deduct a little for 
the politeness of a Dean—the Dean of a Medical Faculty—and 
the fact remains that her examiners could raise noobjection to her 
claim on the score of proficiency. Nevertheless, they hesitated 
to go further with the business, and, after consultation, decided 
to report progress to the King. “Frau Erxleben,” they said, 
“has passed her examination well, and shown herself a man" 
(“optime in examine steterit et virum se przestiterit"), the last 
clause being a most ingenious effort to pacify their consciences 
and get within the statute. Frederic, never open to nonsense 
or subtleties, made blunt answer: he would take the responsi- 
bility ; let them give the lady the honours she had deserved. 

It was thus it came about that on June 12, 1754, Dorothea 
Christine Erxleben, ze Leporin, received, as we have said, the 
Doctor's hat. 

The rest of her story is soon told, simply because it is one of 
those domestic chronicles which are seldom preserved. But 
chance records and notices will supply all that we need to 
know. From such sources we gather that her husband, the 
preacher, became a dean, and that one son of hers rose to 
eminence as a naturalist, another as a lawyer. Her doctorate 
carried with it, or was accompanied by, a licence to practise, 
and she followed her profession until her death in 1762. How 
her patients throve we cannot tell; but her own life, as far as 
we can read it, must be deemed, on the whole, successful. 
Should any care to collect the causes of her prosperity, they 
will find them in natural gifts, sustained diligence, an adroit 
father, and an imperious King. 

W. G. FIELD. 


A GERMAN SCHOOL-JOURNEY. 


ROF. REIN, of Jena, the great apostle of Herbartianism, 
always receives a hearty welcome from English teachers 
on his visits to England, and English teachers may be interested 
to hear some details of the Practising School which is organized 
in Jena under his direction. As many educationists are aware, 
one of the chief features of this school is the annual “ school- 
journey ” ; instead, therefore, of describing the general work of 
the Practising School, I propose to give a brief summary of 
the impressions made on an English teacher by the school- 
journey of this summer. The details of the journey itself are 
of no special interest ; suffice it to say that it extended through 
the Rhóngebirge district, and lasted for six days. I will confine 
my remarks to the pedagogical lessons which I learnt through 
this experience. 

I had heard much of these school-journeys from various 
sources, but nothing had prepared me for the extreme solemnity 
of the function. In my innocence, I expected a week's picnic 
with the boys, and even anticipated something of the nature 
of a romp. I was quickly undeceived. Germans take most 
things seriously, but nothing more seriously than school- 
functions. Never for a moment were we allowed to forget that 
we were scholars. In fact, the week’s journey was nothing 
less than a week of lessons in the open air. 

First, a word on the lessons as such. In this connexion, it 
must be remembered that the German teacher’s sense ot 
thoroughness insists that one thing should be done at a time. 
Of course, a six days’ tramp affords opportunities for 
thousands of lessons on many different topics; but the 
German teacher will not dissipate his efforts in this way. 
Every journey must have its “chief aim,” which must be kept 
in view throughout. On no account is it permissible to make 
pleasant deviations into extraneous subjects. Not only has 
each journey one special aim, but the aim of the coming 
journey is selected at the commencement of the school-year ; 
and the whole year’s teaching on that subject is so arranged 


that the school-journey naturally forms the final course. Now, 
the special aim of the journey this year was the teaching 
bf geography; and, consequently, the years teaching of 
geography had been schemed with a view to exciting interest 
in the particular district chosen for the journey. As the 
German system of geography teaching has been freely imported 
into England, it is not necessary to enumerate its many 
excellences. It is, of course, based on the principle of 
starting with what the children already know—viz., their own 
immediate surroundings, and gradually extending the outlook 
to the town, the country-side, the native State, and soon. All 
this is familiar enough ; but the authorities at the Practising 
School of Jena are keenly sensitive of one serious defect in 
this plan of widening circles. It is obvious that, when you 
have once got beyond the circle of the child's own vision or 
experience, you may as well teach the geography of a district 
a thousand as of a hundred miles off. The German child, for 
instance, can as easily imagine the physical features of China 
as of Switzerland. Now, the chief object of this school- 
journey was to remove the difficulty in extending the 
geographical circle. It afforded a splendid opportunity of 
widening the actual vision of the class, and of enlarging their 
personal experience, which is the size gua non of efficient 
geographical teaching. 

Given tbis chief aim, it will be readily imagined that the 
teachers carried it out with all zeal. The whole lay of a large 
district was mastered with military exactness. However per- 
plexing the route, the boys were always able instantly to 
demonstrate the points of the compass. The dimensions of 
the mountains were, of course, noted, but the exact heights 
were not given until they had been approximately deduced by 
the boys for themselves. Not only were the courses of rivers 
and streams investigated, but, in some cases, they were traced 
to their primitive springs. The boys vividly realized the com- 
plexity of the State divisions in Southern Germany by observing 
the frequency of the boundary-posts on the roadside. Every- 
thing of interest in the small towns visited was explained, and 
special attention was given to architecture, both domestic and 
ecclesiastical. In fact, by the end of the journey the boys had 
the leading styles of architecture at their fingers’ ends. But, 
above all, anything that offered a striking contrast to the local 
geography of Jena was carefully dwelt upon. For instance, 
woods and forests are familiar enough to natives of Jena; but, 
when we filed through a large marshy district, in which work- 
men were discovered cutting peats, the import of the unusual 
spectacle was admirably elucidated. 

Such was the scope of the geographical instruction on the 
school-journey. It may be thought that such a plan must have 
bored the boys with its constant “shop”; but, when it is re- 
memembered that the pupils were well prepared beforehand 
for the lessons, and that every detail was impressed on their 
memory in actual view of the glorious panorama, we need not 
be surprised to hear that the boys listened to the instruction 
with unwavering interest. 

In connexion with this teaching of geography I will venture on 
two criticisms. Making every allowance for the desire not to 
bewilder the minds of the boys by attempting too much, I still 
think more effort might have been made to connect this geo- 
graphical teaching with local history. Such stories could have 
been told with the greater ease as the boys, with, perhaps, 
unnecessary discipline, were nearly always kept in line, and the 
Fiihrer of the day always endeavoured to lead the conversation. 
There were certainly many opportunities of enlivening the 
tedium of the march with stories of German history connected 
with the various spots visited. 

Perhaps this same insistence on rigid discipline may account 
for another defect. The flora and fauna in these forests and 
mountains were both varied and interesting, and yet only a 
slight attempt was made to interest the boys in botany, and 
there was nothing in the way of natural history or simple 
geology. As I say, the excessive discipline was probably 
responsible for this ; for the children, being kept so strictly to 
line, had little opportunity for collecting specimens for them- 
selves or of bringing anything that excited their interest to the 
teachers for explanation. Even the botanical specimens were 
brought to the children by the teacher, not discovered by the 
children. It did seem to me that the opportunity was lost of 
helping the children to make their own future walks interesting. , 

But it is an ungracious task to criticize when there was so 
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much to be admired in their methods, especially as I was a 
foreigner and had received the heartiest hospitality. Let me 
then say a word on the less formal lessons; for it was these 
that, perhaps, impressed me more than the chief aim. 

It may be said that these latter tended to stiffen both the 
moral and the physical fibre of the boys ; or, to put the matter 
on a lower plane, they learnt some useful worldly wisdom. For 
instance, the teachers did not lose the opportunity of impressing 
on the boys that other folk are not to be despised because their 
ways and manners are different from our own. The houses, 
the customs, and especially the dialect in the towns and villages 
of Northern Bavaria seemed strange enough to the natives of 
Thüringen. Yet the children were never allowed to imagine 
that what is unfamiliar is necessarily uncouth or foolish. Nor 
was the important lesson of religious toleration neglected. 
Throughout the greater part of the journey we found ourselves 
in a strictly Catholic district. As far as I know, our boys had 
all been brought up in the Lutheranism that is the prevailing 
religious creed in the district of Jena. But the teachers were 
alert to see that the boys did not scoff at Catholic practices. 
They were taken over the Catholic churches and monasteries ; 
they were shown the wayside crucifixes and the images of saints 
on the walls of the cottages ; throughout the meaning of the 
different objects was elucidàted with quiet common sense, and 
a real effort was made to imbue the children with respect for 
what is held sacred by persons holding a diflerent creed from 
their own. These moral lessons did not fall on a barren soil ; 
for, although these lads were drawn from the poorest quarters 
of Jena, they struck me as being gentlemen in the best sense 
of the term. For instance, caps were always doffed at the 
approach of strangers, and cheerful greetings were exchanged 
with the passer-by ; and this not at the instigation of the 
teachers, but as a spontaneous expression of good breeding. 

I might add some remarks on the physical training afforded 
by such a school-journey. It has already been suggested that 
there was an excess of discipline ; but certainly this constant 
marching in line was an admirable lesson in physical endurance. 
At least the boys learnt—and this, I fear, is too seldom taught 
in English schools—to walk with upright carriage and in step. 
The boys varied in agefrom eleventothirteen ; but, young though 
they were, there was no slouching or limping even at the end of 
a 20-kilometre march. The excellent spirits of the boys, 
even under the most adverse circumstances, was also quite 
remarkable ; thus for the first two days we had to plod through 
a persistent downpour of rain, and yet I never heard one word 
of complaint or discouragement—at least, not from the boys. 
In fact it seemed that nothing could ruffle their unfailing good 
humour. Moreover, like real German soldiers, these boys knew 
the secret of enlivening a toilsome march. For they were 
always prepared with an ample supply of songs with which to 
beguile the tedium of the road. 

Nor was it the boys alone who profited by the journey. The 
teachers themselves learnt as muchas their pupils. These were 
not too tired in the evening to meet in conference, when every 
incident of the day was carefully discussed with a view to 
profiting in future by the day's experience. But most of all did 
the teachers gain by this week of closer intimacy with their 
pupils than the more restricted atmosphere of the school-room 
usually allows. Under these new conditions they gained a 
fresh insight into the boys’ characters, and with better under- 
standing on both sides there came an increase of mutual respect. 

I have made no direct suggestions for the benefit of English 
teachers, but I hope that the idea at least of a school-journey 
sounds attractive to them. I am not aware of any essential 
difference in the English character or circumstances which 
wculd render what is feasible in Germany impracticable in 
England. But I chiefly hope that it may be found possible to 
organize joint schcol-journeys between English and foreign 
schools. Apart from the other obvious gains of such an enter- 
prise it would tend to dissipate mutual prejudices and build up 
international good feeling. H. H. QUILTER. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 
THE problem of truancy as it affects Australian State elementar 
schcols has been receiving considerable attention both in New Sout 
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Wales and in Victoria. The powerful, if indiscreet, speech of Lord 
Beauchamp, the Governor of the mother colony, on the subject in July, 
showed that the evil affected not only the education, but the morals, of 
young Australia. Mr. Perry, the Sydney Minister for Education, has 
promised to introduce legislation which will compel parents to attend 
to the education of their children. The Bill is to enable the Govern- 
ment to step in and summarily send children to truant schools where 
the parents refuse, or, at any rate, do not see that their children go to 
schoo]. In Victoria, Dr. Salmon, the Minister for Education in that 
colony, is taking a census of the children within school age, with a 
view to legislation. One of the greatest difficulties connected with 
elementary education in the scattered townships in the country districts 
of Australia is the fact that innumerable isolated groups of children are 
unable to receive regular instruction. In New South Wales the Govern- 
ment is considering a proposal for assisting families in the back-blocks 
to educate their little ones. The scheme is somewhat inchoate at 
resent, but it resolves itself into this, that wherever there are two 
amilies in remote country districts the Department will give a subsidy 
towards paying for the services of such available teachers as can be 
procured from the nearest point. Although teachers procured under 
such circumstances would not have the highest qualifications, their 
work would be better than the present condition of absolute neglect in 
which the children are reared. In Victoria the plan is to be tried of 
sending a teacher to one district for six months in the year and to 
another for the other six, the onus of providing temporary accommoda- 
tion for the teachers being thrown upon the families of the settlers. 
Dr. Salmon ccntends that, although children who have received six 
months’ instruction may forget a great deal that they have learnt when 
the teacher returns to them six months afterwards, the system is better 
than nothing at all. It is devised to meet the needs of districts in 
which it would be absolutely impossible to build schoolhouses and to 
maintain continuous instruction all the year round. 

The process of democratizing University teaching proceeds apace. 
In Victoria regulations have been drawn up for the examinations for the 
new degrees of Bachelor and Master of Mining and Bachelor and 
Master of Civil Engineering. These regulations, while insisting upon 
thorough theoretical and lecture work, give great prominence to field 
and laboratory work such as has a direct bearing upon the mining and 
engineering industries of the colony. The week Lefore this letter was 
posted a new engineerirg building, which was erected at a cost of 
£,4,500, was opened at Melbourne University. It has been completely 
fitted up to provide instruction in every branch of the applied sciences. 
Prof. Kernot, who has charge of the engineering side of the University, 
has been connected with it for over thirty years. About the middle of 
July he left Melbcurne for a six months’ tour in America and Europe. 
Before he left the colony he was given a Lanquet, the speeches at 
which bear eloquent testimony to the colony’s appreciation of his work 
as a trainer of Australian engineers ard mine managers. During his 
tour he will collect information which will te of considerable value to 
the University. 


UNITED STATES. 


The new Chicego Institute, over which Colcnel Parker is to preside, 
and of which scme account was recently given in these columns, opers in 
October uncer almost unique ccrditicns— of which ‘‘ entire freed: m 
frcm financial cr political embarrassments” is rot the least important. 
A valuable feature of the Institute will Ee its mcnthly jouinal—ihe 
Course of Stucy—the first number of which, published in July, may le 
regarded as the manifesto of the new movement. ‘‘ It is the purpose 
of the Course of Stuoy," we read, ‘Sto present in theory ard practice a 
full exposition of the work of the Chicago Institute in the Academic 
and Pedagcgic Schools. This exposition will be continucus, and will 
consist of a monthly record of the work in all grades and departmer ts, 
prepared by the teachers of the grades and departments. The Course 
of Study will be at once the curriculum, guide, ard text-book of the 
students in the Pedagogical Schcol and a means of preparation for all 
persons who propose to attend the Chicago Institute. It is also intended 
to meet the needs of those parents wo care to know, mcnth by month, 
the theory and details of the work of their children in the Academic 
School. Persons who with to study the rew education will find many 
practical suggestions as to the application of its fundamental principles 
to daily schoolrcom work." 

The first number—which consists of a hundred pages, and is not 
priced— opens with a paper by Colonel Parker on ** The Plan and Pur- 

ose of the Chicago Institute." The ideals by which the veteran teacher 
Is inspired may Le gathered from the following extracts :— 

** Educational methcds are dominated mainly by cne or the otherof two 
diametrically opposed ideals: the cne, the prevailing idea of knowledge 
and skill as the central purpose of ecucation ; the other, the ideal of 
character, embcdied in citizenship, community life, complete living. 
The former demands the acquirement of certain stated quantities of 
knowlecge, the amount ard value of which is determined at intervals 
by examinations and estimated in percents. 

* An ideal determines and) controls; all, methods ard means that go 
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into its realizition. Under that of knowledge, pupils and teachers con- 
centrate their energies upon the learning of the pages of books, upon 
certain facts, rules, definitions, processes, and manual skill. The 
examination, the promotion, and the diploma lead the way, and the 
essentials of complete living are left in abeyance or to accident. The 
evils naturally growing out of such ideals are often relieved, however, 
by the presence of a child-loving, sympathetic teacher, whose per- 
sonality 15 superior to defective methods. 

** The reason why there have been so few student-teachers engaged 
in constantly studying the child and his needs is that knowledge-gain- 
ing requires bat few methods; that drill has been the rule, and teaching 
the exception There is no ‘vista of fair things before,’ no continuous 
incentive to study, to a school-keeper wrestling with words and high 
per cents. The cramming process leads to the en bloc treatment of 
children. They are required to learn the same words, to submit to the 
same examinations, and are promoted at the same time. In the struggle 
the weak despair, the strong become conceited, and few indeed are 
educated. . . . That character is the noblest outcome of human life is 
the opinion of all mankind Codes of ethics, giving common rules 
of conduct, differ but little from each other. How then, since character 
is prized as the intrinsic thing in life, have we so far lost sight of it in 
education ? 

“ It is far easier to follow conventional methods, tracks laid down in 
the remote past, than it is to break through the bounds set by tradition, 
and enter into a new light and a new life. The people do not readily 
change that which has been wrought in them by all the past. The cir- 
cumstances of our government and society have been unfavourable to 
the radical changes here proposed. Ideal education into citizenship, 
until within a few years, has not been possible, even in our own country. 
The theory of character as the ideal in education is plain, simple, and 
universally recognized. The practice of the theory, however, requires a 
decided change in public opinion as to the nature of school-work, 
and, above all, a radical change in the use of knowledge in the school- 
room. 

** The ideal school is an ideal community. An ideal community is a 
democracy, in the purest sense of that pregnant word. Character, 
constantly realizing itself in citizenship, in community life, in complete 
living, is the immediate, everlasting and only purpose of the school. A 
day filled with refreshing life mirrors the new ideal. 

‘“ The Chicago Institute has been founded to meet the growing 
demands for educated, efficient teachers and leaders in all grades of 
both public and private schools. The purpose of the Academic School 
is to demonstrate the value of character as the one end and aim of 
education. While not committed to the defence of any fixed educational 
creed or dogma, it is the intention to base the work upon the proposition 
that character, immediately expressing itself in terms of citizenship, of 
community life, of society in its best sense, in short, that complete living 
is the one aim and end of education for American children. This grows 
out of a belief :—(1) That the knowledge acquired through an under- 
standing of its immediate value and use in society is incomparably 
better than that gained by making the knowledge an end in itself. 
(2) That the true ideal of community life brings all the human energies 
into full play and righteous exercise. (3) That order, harmony, and 
brotherly love grow from within and develop under proper environment 
and inspiration into spiritual life ; that these inherent attributes become 
organized in character as necessities derived from the relationship of the 
outer demand to the inner needs. (4) That present good is everlasting 
good. The citizenship of to-day, if good, becomes better to-morrow. 
(5) That the duties of citizenship should become life habits. "Thinking, 
working, and doing for others cultivates those qualities the lack of 
which now threatens our existence as a republic. (6) Tnat, if time and 
toil are to attain the highest possible results, there must be the greatest 
economy of etfort. (7) That the right environment of the child brings 
the good in him into full activity and allows the bad to die of disuse. 
(8) That through a proper development of selfhood the tendency to 
selfishness may be banished. (9) That every child, through the use of 
his knowledge and skill in the help of others, may feel at once and 
always the highest purpose of life and living. (10) That such an educa- 
tion is absolutely moral in its every step of development." 


The paper then deals in some detail—often most suggestively —with 
the general scheme of work, under such healin:s as: *' Teachers,” 
** Subject-matter. for Study," ** Reading," ‘‘ Writing,” *' Mathe- 
matics,” '* Act," ** Manual Training," ‘‘ Physical Culture," ‘* Music 
and Speech," '* Modern and Ancient Languages," ‘‘ Books and Ap- 
pliances for Study," ** Co-education," ‘* Tests and Results." 


Other contents of the first numberare the '*Syllabi" ofa ** summer 
school," which, like the journal, has preceded the actual opening of the 
Institute. Of these syllabi, which furnish, as it were, a primary study of 
the work to be begun in October, the Colonel himself contributes one on 
a course of lectures on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Education." There can 
be little doubt that the Course of Study will constitute an im- 
portant addition to existing educational periodicals, whether it deal 
with the Chicago Institute alone, or whether it survey—as we hope 
it may do —a wider field. The next number will bs issued in 
October. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ‘* Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the *' Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


EDUCATIONAL HAND-WORK COURSE, OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 22. 


Members are reminded that this Course cannot be held unless at least 
twenty-five entries are received at the Offices of the Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, London, W.C., by Wednesday, the roth inst. The fee for the 
Course is 53. 

The following arrangements for the Course have been made by the 
Council :— 

Lhursday, October 25, 8 p.m.—Introductory Lecture, by T. G. 
Rooper, Esq., Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, on ** The Theory of 
Educational Hand-work.” (This lecture will be open to all members 
of the Guild, free.) 

Thursday, November 1, 8 p.m. —Lecture, by J. C. Hudson, Esq., 
Superintendent of Educational Hand-work to the School Board for 
Hornsey. Subject: ** My Practical Experiences of Educational Hand- 
work.” 

Thursday, November 8, 8 p.m.—Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on ‘* Clay-Modelling.” 

Thursday, November 15, 8 p. m. —Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on *'* Cardboard- work." 

Thursday, November 22, 8 p. m.—Lecture, with demonstrations, by 
the same, on ** Wood-work.” 

The lectures will be given at the Offices of the Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, W.C. 

As stated in the Journal of Education for August (Teachers! Guild 
Report), the object of the Course is ‘* to demonstrate to parents and to 
those responsible for the curriculum in secondary schools (as well as to 
the teachers themselves] the importance of the training of hand and eye 
as an essential part of education." 

It is hoped that there will be sufficient entries to enable the Course 
to be held, as great pains have been taken to secure the best exponents 
and the best treatment of the subject, which is one that needs much 
careful consideration in its connexion with secondary education. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON, JANUARY 9-12, I9QOI. 


Members who intend to take part in the Conference, especially those 
who desire private hospitality, are requested to send in their names to 
the Offices of the Guild during the present month. The Conference 
and Educational Exhibition will be held in the Pavilion Buildings, and 
there will be one or more evening meetings at Brighton College. A 
full programme of the Conference will be sent to all members as soon 
as possible. The subjects for discussion have been already published in 
the Journal of E fucation for August (Teachers’ Guild Report). They 
include the chief educational questions which are to the front at the 
present time, 

The Branches of the Guild will be invited immediately to discuss 
locally the Conference subjects before Christmas, and to send repre- 
sentatives to the Conference who shall be prepared to give expression to 
the views of the Branches upon them. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE TENURE OF OFFICE AND SALARIES OF 
ASSISTANT- MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. 

The foiiowing resolutions of the Council of the Teachers’ Guild, 
passed at a special meeting on June 7, 1900, and confirmed at a subsequent 
meeting on July 21, 1900, have been sent to the Lord President of the 
Council, the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, 
the Secretary of the Board of Education, and the members of the 
Consultative Committee. 

These resolutions were drawn up by the Council in the hope that the 
substance of them will be embodied in all future schemes for schools to 
be drawn by the Board of Education, but the Council also hope that 
ultimately the existing schemes will be modified in accordance with 
them. The schools to which the resolutions apply are those schools, 
other than public elementary schools, whose heads are not self-appointed. 
The resolutions are intended to apply in all cases to women teachers as 
well as to men teachers. 

I.— Security of Tenure. 

(a) All assistant-masters should be appointed in the first instance as 
probationers for one year. These appointments should be made by the 
headmaster and ratified by the governing body. 

(^) If at the end of the year the headmaster should desire to retain 
the services of the probationer, the headmaster should recommend him 
to the governing body for a permanent appointment. 

(c) A permanently appointed assistant-master should only be dis- 
missed, on the instance of the headmaster, by the governing body. 
The master threatened with dismissal should be allowed full opportunity 
of laying his case before the governing body. 
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(4) In cases of misconduct the headmaster should have the power 
of suspending an assistant-master thus appointed till the case comes 
before the governing body for decision. 

(e) A right of appeal on the part of either the headmaster or the 
assistant should lie from the governing body to the Board of 
Education. 

(f) All internal changes in the distribution of the staff should be 
made by the headmaster. 

(g) No assistant-mastership should ipso facto terminate in consequence 
of a change of principals. 

Nore.—In the case of a group of schools under one Local Authority 
or governing body, the transference of a master from one school to 
another is recommended as an easy expedient for severing, without 
injustice, the relations between a head and his assistants, when it is 
thought desirable. . 


II.—Salartes. 


(a) The Board of Education should at once instruct its Consultative 
Committee to frame a register of efficient schools, public and private. 
In considering the claims of any school *o be placed on this register, the 
Committee should have regard to the number, qualifications, and 
salaries of the staff. 

(^) In all future schemes for schools to be drawn by the Board of 
Education, provision should be made for retiring pensions both for the 
headmaster and for the assistant-masters. 

(c) Permanently appointed assistant-masters should receive their 
salaries directly from the governing body. 

(d) In framing schemes for schools to be founded under Local 
Authorities, it is, in our opinion, essential for the efticiency of the 
schools that provision should be made for a salary fund on a more 
liberal scale than at present obtains in many secondary schools. 

(e) Action might be taken by the Board of Education to discourage 
the employment of masters under age. Thus, the fact that any school 
had on its staff masters under the age of twenty-one years should tell 
against its being reckoned efficient. 


The following resolutions of the Council of the Teachers’ Guild on 
the subject of the proposed Register of Teachers in England, passed 
at the meeting of Council on July 21, 1900, have also been sent in to 
the same :— 

A general register of all qualified teachers should be formed. 
Alphabetical order should be preserved throughout. 

With regard to the minimum qualifications that should be required 
to entitle the holder to a place on the register, great latitude should be 
exercised at first, so that all teachers who have been usefully and 
honourably employed for a certain number of years may be admitted. 

Higher professional qualifications should be required after a limited 
number of years. Some such standard as that set up by the Secondary 
Education Commission should be aimed at, viz. :—The possession of 
(1) a degree or a certificate of general attainments granted by some 
University or body recognized for that purpose by the registration 
authority, and accepted as satisfactory by that authority; and (2) a 
certificate or diploma of adequate knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education, granted by a University or body recognized as 
above. ('' Report of Royal Commission,” Vol. I., page 321.) 

** A fee should be charged for the original entry in the register, fixed 
as to amount, so as to cover the expense of maintaining the register 
and all expenses incidental thereto.  (** Report," Yol. I., page 319.) 

The register should contain the following headings set out in tabular 
fcrm :—(1) date of registration ; (2) surname ; (3) Christian name in full ; 
(4) date of birth ; (5) place or places where educated ; (6) degree or 
degrees, diplomas, certificates, with dates ; (7) distinctions at the Univer- 
sities, with dates ; (8) certificates in technical subjects, drawing, instru- 
mental music, vocal music, manual training, gymnastics, drill, &c. ; 
(9) certificates gained in respect of training, or in respect of knowledge 
of pedagogy, such as those conferred by the Board of Education, the 
Universities, the College of Preceptors, and other recognized bodies ; 
(10) educational experience in schools or otherwise ; (11) cther distinc- 
tions ; (12) present post. 


The Guild has suffered a great loss by the death of Miss M. H. 
Page, Headmistress of the Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill. Miss 
Page died on September 10, after a long illness. When it was 
recognized that her case was hopeless, she resigned her membership of 
the Council, on which she had been an active and most valuable 
worker, bringing a clear head and sound judgment to bear on its 
deliberations. Those who attended the funeral service on September 
21, and were not members of her personal circle, learnt much for 
certain about her character and influence which they probably had 
already guessed for themselves. Special stress was laid by the preacher 
on her goodness (in the full sense of the word), on her steady devotion 
to the right, and on the high religious tone which she infused into her 
school, where no special religious creed could be taught. Her last 


message to her girls, announced from the pulpit by the minister, to 
whom it was specially confided, bore out the character which he had 
given her. 

At a specially convened meeting of the Committee of Section A, 
London members of the Central Guild (N.E. District, including 
Stamford Hill), held on September 14, the following resolution was 
passed :—** That the Committee of Section A desire to place on record 
their very deep sense of the loss sustained in the death of Miss Page, 
and to express their heartfelt sympathy with those who have been so 
heavily bereaved. The Committee remember with gratitude the 
manifold activities and wide sympathies which characterized Miss 
Page's life and work among them. They feel that not only they 
personally have lost a warm-hearted friend, but that the cause of 
education in London has lost one of its most earnest workers." The 
Committee realized that, while the death of Miss Page must be felt 
throughout the Central Guild, their loss was even greater and more 
personal. 

We have restricted ourselves purposely in this report to Miss Page's 
relations with the Guild. Her services to education and'to the profession 
generally will without doubt receive full recognition from others. 


CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTIONS. —CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMRER. 


Tuesday, October 9, 8 p.m.—Section C. Social gathering at ‘‘ Stag- 
shaw,” 31 Daleham Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., by invitation of the 
Misses Ridley. Address by Mr. ]. L. Paton, M.A., Headmaster of 
University College School, on '*'Boys' Hobbies." Explanation by 
Major Mackinlay, R.E., of his new apparatus for teaching arithmetic. 
Each member may bring one friend. 

Tuesday, October 9, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture by Miss Kirkaldy, 
of Somerville College, Oxford, on '' The Teaching of Science,” at 
Clapham High School, 63 South Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 

Wednesday, October 10, 8 p.m.— Section B. Lecture by George 
Bernard Shaw, Esq., ** A Dramatist’s Notions on Education,” in the 
Botanical Theatre at University College, Gower Street, W.C.  Dis- 
cussion to follow. Open to all members and persons interested. 

Thursday, October 25, 8 p. m.—Teachers! Guild Lecture, by T. G. 
Rooper, Esq. H. M.IL, ‘* The Theory of Educational Hand-work," at 
74 Gower Street, W.C. Open to all members. (N. B. — This lecture 
will not be given unless the Educational Hand-work Course, mentioned 
at the beginning of this Report, is held. Inquiries as to this should be 
sent to the General Secretary after October 10.) 

Monday, Octcber 29,8 p. m. —Conjoint Meeting arranged by Section A. 
Lecture by Prof. Armstrong, F.R.S., “The Heuristic Method of 
Teaching Science," at the Mercers’ School, Holborn, E.C. (Stations: 
Ludgate Hill, Farringdon Street, Chancery Lane (Central London. 
Railway.) Open to all members. 

Wednesday, October 31, 7.30 p.m.—Section F. Conversazione at 
Stockwell Training College, Stockwell Road, S.W., by invitation of 
Miss Manley. 

Monday, November 12, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. Paper by W. S. 
Anderton, Esq. B.A., on ‘* Discipline and Punishment," at the 
Skinners’ Girls’ School, Stamford Hill, N. 

Thursday, November 15, 8 p.m.—Section E. Lecture by Major 
Mackinlay, ‘‘ Realistic Arithmetic,” at 13 Thurloe Square, S.W. 
Open to all members. 

Friday, November 16, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture by J. Russell, Esq.,. 
B.A., ** A Modern Educational Reformer—Robert Hebert Quick,” at 
37 Gordon Square, W.C., on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Eve. 

Tuesday, November 20, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture by Prof. 
Rippmann on ‘‘ The Influence of Phonetics in the Study of Languages," 
at Clapham Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 

For particulars of the different circles, application should be made to 
the Hon. Secretaries of Sections. 

Members may be glad to know that a course of about ten lectures, 
historicaland critical, on ** The Pedagogy of John Locke” will be given 
by J. W. Adamson, Esq., B.A., Lecturer on Education in King's College, 
London, W.C., at King's College on alternate Saturdays, commencing 
October 13, at 11.30 a.m. The lectures will be free to teachers. 
Tickets can be obtained on application to the Secretary, at King's. 
College. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions to the Library : —. 


Presented by the United States Commission to the Paris Exposition 
of 1900:—Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler 
(two vols. ). 

Presented by the Board of Education Library :—The Heuristic 
Method of Teaching, by Prof. Armstrong (3d.) (two copies). 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons :—The Student's Dynamics, 
comprising Statics and Kinetics, by G. W. Minchin (3s. 6d.) ; The 
Antigone of Sophocles, edited by G. H. Wells (illustrated, 3s. 6d.) ;. 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Book I., edited by E. C. Marchant (illustrated, 
Is. 6d.); Voices of the Past from Assyriavand Babylonia; by H. S.. 
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Roberton ; Vergils .Eneid, Book VI., edited by J. T. Phillipson ; 
Odes of Horace, Book III., edited by H. Latter; Selections from 
Cicero, edited by Joseph F. Charles ; Selections from the Fables of 
Ph:edrus, edited by the Rev. R. H. Chambers; Stories of Great Men, 
from Romulus to Scipio Africanus Minor, selected by the Rev. F. 
Conway ; Great Irishmen, Short Lives written for Young Children. 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black:—Cours de (Grammaire 
Francaise Elémentaire, par W. G. Hartog (1s.); Historical Latin 
Readers :—The Conquest of Italy and The Struggle with Carthage, 
753-200 B.C., by E. G. Wilkinson ; The Foreign Empire, 200-60 B.C. 
by Harold W. Atkinson (2s. each). 

Presented by the Cambridge University Press : —Geometrical Draw- 
ing, by W. A. Blythe, Part II. (2s. 6d.) ; Cæsar de Bello Civili, 
Book III., edited by A. G. Peskett (2s. 6d.) ; Scott's Old Mortality, 
edited by J. A. Nicklin (2s. 6d.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Davis & Moughton, Birmingham :—English 
History Note Book, by Margaret A. Rolleston (3s.). 

Presented. by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :— Histoire d'un Conscrit de 
1813, by E. Erckmann and A. Chatrian, edited by H. E. Berthon 
(3s.) (two copies); Graduated Naval French Course, by H. Testard 
(1s. 6d.); Causeries Parisiennes, by A. Peschier (1s.): Half. Hours 
with German Authors of the Day, Part L, selected by Aloys Weiss 
(two copies) (1s. ; bound with Vocabulary, 1s. 6d.) ; A French-English 
Vocabulary of the Less Familiar Words in ‘Le Conscrit,’ by 
Erckmann-Chatrian, edited by H. E, Berthon (6d.); The Illustrated 
German Primer, by W. Collett Sandars (1s. 6d.) ; Vade-Mecum of 
French Composition, by Jules Lazare and Herbert Marshall (15. ). 

Presented by Mr. A. M. Holden:—A First French Book, by J. 
de Cusance (1s.) (two copies) ; Building of the British Empire, 1497- 
1900, by A. T. Flux. 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. :—A History of Greece 
to the Death of Alexander the Great, by J. B. Bury (8s. 61.) ; The 
.Eneid of Vergil, Books VII. to XII., edited by T. E. Page (55.) ; The 
Catiline of Sallust, edited by G. H. Nall (1s. 6d.) (two copies of each). 

Presented by Messrs. Methuen & Co:—Notes on Volumetric Ana- 
lysis, by J. B. Russell (1s.) ; University Extension Series : The Vault of 
Heaven, Elementary Text-Book of Modern Physical Astronomy, by 
R. A. Gregory (2s. 6d.); English Trade and Finance, hy W. A. 
Hewins (2s. 6d.); Manual of Electric Science, by G. T. Burch (3s.) ; 
The Chemistry of Fire, by M. Pattison Muir (2s. 6d.) ; Air and Water, 
by V. B. Lewes (2s. 6d.) ; Insect Life, by F. V. Theobald (2s. 64.) ; 
English Poetry from Blake to Browning, by W. M. Dixon (2s. 6d.); 
The Mechanics of Daily Life, by V. P. Sells (2s. 6d.) ; Problems of 
Poverty, by J. A. Hobson (2s. 6d.) ; The Chemistry of Life and 
Health, by C. W. Kimmins (2s. 6d.) ; An Elementary Text-Book of 
Agricultural Botany, by M. C. Potter (3s. 6d.); English Social Re- 
formers, by H. de B. Gibbins (2s. 6d.) ; The Greek View of Life, by 
G. L. Dickinson (2s. 6d.) ; Psychology, by F. S. Granger (2s. 6d.) ; 
An Outline of English Local Government, by E. Jenks (2s. 6d.) ; 
Meteorology, by H. N. Dickson (2s. 6d.) ; The Industrial History of 
England, by H. de B. Gibbins (3s.) ; A Short History of Political 
Economy in England (2s. 6d.); Victorian Poets, by A. Sharp (2s. 6d.) ; 
The French Revolution, by J. E. Symes (2s. 61.) ; Classical Transla- 
tions: Cicero De Natura Deorum, by F. Brooks (3s. 6d.) ; ;Eschylus, 
The Oresteia, by Lewis Campbell (53.); Cicero, De Oratore, 
Book I., by E. N. P. Moor (3s. 6d.) ; Cicero, Select Speeches, by 
H. E. D. Blakiston (5s); Lucian, Six Dialogues, by S. T. 
írwin (3s. 6d.); Tacitus, The Agricola and Germania, by R. B. 
Townshend (25. 6d.) ; Sophocles, The Ajax and Electra, by E. D. A. 
Morshead (2s. 6d.) ; Horace, Odes and Epodes, by A. D. Godley (2s.) ; 
Practical Chemistry, Part I., by W. French (1s. 6d.); Practical 
Mechanics, by G. H. Wells (3s. 6d.) ; Carpentry and Joinery, by F. C. 
Webber (3s. 6d.) ; How to Make a Dress, by J. A. E. Wood (1s. 6d.); 
A Primer of Tennyson, with Critical Essay, by W. D. Dixon (2s. 6d.): 
A Primer of Wordsworth, with Critical Essay, by L. Magnus (2s. 6d.); 
A Primer of Burns, by W. A. Craigie (2s. 6d.) ; A Primer of the Bible, 
by W. H. Bennett (2s. 6d.) ; The Scientific Study of Scenery, by J. E. 
Marr (6d.) ; A Short History of Rome, by J. Wells (3s. 6d.) ; Outlines 
of Biology, by P. C. Mitchell (6d.) ; The World of Science, by R. E. 
Elliott (2s. 6d.); A Short Story of English Literature, by E. S. 
Mellows; A Digest of Deductive Logic, by J. Barker (2s. 6d.); A 
Constitutional and Political History of Rome, by T. M. Taylor; A 
Greek Anthology, by E. C. Marchant (3s. 6d.) ; Ballads of the Brave, 
by F. Langbridge (3s. 6d.); Educational Reform, by Fabian Ware 
(2s. 6d.); Passages for Unseen Translation, selected from Latin and 
Greek Literature, by A. M. Cook and E. C. Marchant (3s. 6d.; ; Notes 
on Greek and Latin Syntax, by G. B. Green (3s. 6d.); German 
Passages, by E. M‘Queen Gray (2s. 6d.) ; Notes on English Grammar, 
by L. W. Lyde: A Class-Book of Dictation Passages, selected by W. 
Williamson (1s. 6d.) ; A Class- Book on Light, by R. E. Steel (2s. 6d.); 
The Metric System, by L. Delbos : A Shorter Greek Primer, by A. M. 
Stedman (1s. 6d.) ; General Knowledge Examination Papers, by A. M. 
Stedman (2s. 6d.); Natural Science Examination Papers: Part I., 
Inorganic Chemistry (2s. 6d.) ; l'art IL, Physics (2s. 6d.), by R. E. 
Steel; Examination Papers on English History, by J. T. Wardlaw ; 
A German Commercial Reader, by S. E. Bally (2s.). 


SELECTION FROM 


CASSELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Ready Shortly. 
THE TROUBADOUR. Selections from English 


Verse. Edited and Annotated by PHILIP GiBBs, Author of 
** Founders of the Empire,” Xc. Is. 6d. 


OUR GREAT CITY ; or, London the Heart 
of the Empire. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A. 
Profusely Illustrated. 1s. 9d., or handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 

‘tt Our Great City ' is an absorbing book, fresh, well-printed, and strongly bound, 
and is sure to be a favourite with the young Briton. It is particularly adapted to 
evening continuation schools. J have added it to my requisition list. "— F. Coiet, 
Eiverington School, Newport lagned. 


FOUNDERS OF THE EMPIRE. By Puur 


GiBBs. With Four Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
1s. 8d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. This work 
has already been reprinted. 


IN DANGER'S HOUR; or, Stout Hearts 
and Stirring Deeds. With Introduction by H. O. 
ARNOLD-FoRsTER, M.A. With Four Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations. Price 1s. 8d.; or handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE CITIZEN READER. By H. O. Arvow 
'" FORSTER, M.A. Illustrated. 335th Thousand. 15. 6d. 


ROUND THE EMPIRE, By G. R. PARKIN, MA 
Fully Illustrated. 110th Thousand. rs. 64. 


THE MAKING OF THE HOME. 


SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 77th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 


THE COMING OF THE KILOGRAM. Py 
H. O. ARNOLD-ForstER, M.A. A Plea for the adoption of 
the Metric System of Weights and Measures. 6d. 


MORELL’S COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
SPELLING, On the Principles of Contrast 
and Comparison. 123:d Thousand. Cheap Editon. 
6d.; superior binding, 1s. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By 4.1. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. In Three Parts. Price per 
Part, paper covers, Sd. ; cloth, 6d. ; or complete in One Vol., 
Is. 9d. 


THIS WORLD OF OURS. By H. O. Ano» 
FORSTER, M.A. Being Introductory Lessons to the Common: 
sense Study of Geography. Fully Illustrated. — Fourth and 
Cheap Edition. as. 6d. 


CASSELL'S LESSONS IN FRENCH. àn 
entirely New and Revised Edition. By JAMES BOIELLE, B.A 
aay. and II., each 2s. ; complete in One Vol., 3s. 6d. ; key. 
IS. : 


By Mrs. 


CASSELL'S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 5155 


Thousand. 1,150 pp. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 237" 
Thousand. 1,120 pp. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. +2206 
Thousand. 927 pp. 3s. 6d. 

CASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 35° 
Thousand. 1,100 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent, post free, on application. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LUDGATE, HILL, LONDON, EC 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


—————— 


Jj ME meeting of Parliament is postponed, as was ex- 
pected, until December. In any case we shall hear 
nothing of the introduction of an Education Bill until 
The New February in next year. By that time we 
Government. Shall know who our Minister is to be. 
Only the other day the Duke of Devonshire 

again, and wearily, reiterated the confession that he was not 
.an educational expert. He was not enthusiastic about his 
Local Authority bantling in July last, and he is not likely to 
regret handing on the charge to a successor. Sir John Gorst 
enjoys by the Act'a life tenure of the Vice-Presidentship, 
but it is doubtful whether he will stick to it. When the 
servant knows more than his master, the position is strained, 
however meekly the servant may bear himself. It is not 
easy to suggest a qualified successor. If he would consent 
to resign his professorship, Sir R. Jebb would be the fittest 
man. In the meantime the educational muddle is rapidly 
becoming more complete, and problems of increasing 
acuteness clamour to be solved. Beyond the questions 
teferring to the status of teachers and the efficiency of 
schools there is—horrid word !—delimitation. Some man 
must be found in the immediate future strong enough to 
tackle this point. The Department cannot shilly-shally any 
longer. Are School Boards to run secondary schools with 
public money, or are they not? We can’t haveit both ways. 


TPE position is perfectly simple to state. At present 
public elementary schools, supported entirely by 
public monies, are giving an education which, as tested by 
the examinations of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, deserves the apella- 
tion of secondary. Other schools en- 
deavouring to give the same or a similar 
„education, partly by means of Treasury and local grants, and 
partly by means of fees paid by parents, find themselves 
crippled by the competition of the free schools. In our 
opinion there is but one satisfactory solution. The age of 
-scholars in elementary schools must be limited by law. 
‘The Board of Education must remain firm to their recent 


ls Secondary 
Education 
to be Free? 


minute. At the same time, we fully admit that School 
Boards have been most unfairly treated. In the past they 
were encouraged to outstep the limits of the Education 
Acts. The present system of scholarships from elementary 
schools entirely sweeps away the complaint that the poor 
man’s child has not a fair chance. Practically any clever 
boy whose parents are willing to keep him at school after 
the age of fourteen can get such a scholarship. Parents 
ought to pay fees in secondary schools. Secondary educa- 
tion ought not to be free. School Boards should be content 
with the higher primary school, as it is understood in France. 
Clever boys should be drafted on to secondary schools at 
the age of eleven or twelve. 


‘T° a certain extent the question of delimitation will be 
settled by the Law Courts. On the day on which 
this issue of the Journal appears, the Court of Queen's 
Bench is to try the appeal of the London 


er eal ^ School Board against the surcharge of 
London Board, the Local Government Board auditor. 


Although the Duke of Devonshire stated, 
the other day at Manchester, that the matter was one for 
a court of law to decide, we cannot help feeling that a 
strong Minister of Education could himself have dealt with 
the question. And, even if the auditor's view is upheld, 
the decision will only affect the curriculum, and will not, 
in any full sense, settle the delimitation difficulty. With 
regard to the allied question of the recognition of higher 
elementary schools, the London School Board is not idle. 
It is natural that the Board should object to closing its 
excellent schools. But we maintain that the proper thing 
to do is to hand over the schools in question to the 
Local Authority for Secondary Education. Their cost 
should be met partly by *Science and Art" grants, partly 
by fees, and partly by grants from the Technical Education 
Board. We are not behind other nations in our elementary- 
school system, as Lord Reay seems to imply—we are 
handicapped by want of a good system of secondary 
schools, such as Germany in particular possesses. 


JE prospects of a Local Authority Bill, placing 
secondary or any other education in the hands ot 
the County Councils, are very much improved by the 
Results of results of the General Election. Of the 
General Election, Opposition members who lost their seats, 
a very large proportion were persons who 

strongly opposed the Bill of 1896, and, in many cases, even 
the Technical Instruction Act, in the interests of School 
Boards. In fact, there appeared to be a natural attraction 
between pro-Boers and pro-Boards. There will still be Mr. 
Channing, of course, and Mr. Cremer has come back, as 
have Mr. H. Hutton and Mr. Maclaren ; so the School 
Board Association and the National Educational League 
will be able to voice their grievances ; but Mr. Allison, 
Sir W. Lawson, Mr. A. Illingworth, Mr. Maddison, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Spicer, Mr. Steadman, Mr. Carvell 
Williams, and Mr. Havelock Wilson will be grievous loss 
to these ‘“‘stalwarts.” Of the Unionist members who, for 
one reason or another, were not in sympathy with the 
Government’s educational policy, Mr. Cripps, Mr. Gedge, 
Mr. Giles, and Mr. Courtney will not be missed by Sir J. 
Gorst. That the teacher members on either side have kept 
their seats is not, even in this matter, a disadvantage, as 
Dr. Macnamara has a record more favourable to County 
Councils than Mr. Diggle. Mr. Horobin would not, however, 
have been on the side of municipal control. Mr. Bell, of 
Derby, is a frank ad Aoc-ist ; but so was his opponent, Sir H. 
Bemrose. | | 
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WE rejoice to see that the two N.U.T. members, Mr. 

E. Gray and Mr. J. H. Yoxall, who have from 
different sides of the House been equal yoke-fellows in the 
cause of education, have both been re- 
elected. They are now joined by Dr. 
Macnamara, the editor of the Schoolmaster, 
making a very strong triumvirate. As the Schoo/master, 
with natural self-satisfaction, remarks: ** The decision of the 
Camberwell electors may be looked upon as a great per- 
sonal tribute to Dr. Macnamara," and, we hope, in some 
degree also to the public claims of education. 


Schoolmaster 
M.P.'s. 


TEE Times has admitted an article “from a corre- 
spondent,” headed “‘ Educational Progress, 1895- 
1900," remarkable for its outspokenness. Thus: “It is 
The Times" | now clear, as was surmised five years ago, 
come to that the present Government has no real 
Judgment. interest in education. Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour, to do them justice, have never professed any. 
Mr. Chamberlain, though ready to support special legis- 
lation for schools in which he was personally interested, has 
had bigger fish to fry; while the Duke of Devonshire . . . 
has exemplified to the full the motto of his house— Cavexdo 
tutus.” Further, we are told that Sir John Gorst’s *states- 
manlike" measure of 1896 was whittled down to a dole 
Bill for Church schools in redemption of electioneering 
pledges, and its author thrown to the wolves. The Board 
of Education Bill was a sop thrown to teachers, and turns 
out to be little more than a rearrangement of the two De- 
partments, a shuffling of the official pack. Moreover, in 
carrying out this reorganization, “the Duke and his ad- 
visers have been guilty of something like a breach of faith.” 
Again, the Duke’s Local Authority Bill, introduced at the 
end of the Session, instead of following the logical pro- 
visions suggested by the Bryce Commission, brings forward 
“a slipshod provision which might result in a differently 
constituted authority for every county.” There is nothing 
original in these criticisms ; we have said the same thing in 
almost the same words. The wonder is, as Pope would 
have phrased it, how the Devil they got into the Times. 


DR ALMOND, in the Nineteenth Century, preaches an 
excellent sermon, if somewhat discursive, on Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's text: “ To be a nation of healthy animals 
is the first condition of national prosperity.” 
We will only here discuss one head—the 
training of officers. Dr. Almond agrees 
with us, and, indeed, all critics whose opinion is worth 
having, except the Army crammers, that we do not at 
present get the right men ; but his complaint is not the usual 
one of professional ignorance, but rather that our officers are 
not physically fit, that their stamina has been sapped by the 
long hours at the crammer’s or in the Army class, and that 
their intellectual growth has been arrested by the multi- 
farious and uncongenial diet to which they have been 
subjected. His ideal remedy is nominations by head- 
masters; but, if this is barred as too revolutionary, he 
would have marks freely given for tests of vision and hear- 
ing, muscular exercises, and, above all, for rifle-shooting. 
Herein we venture to differ, and appeal to the experience 
of the war. The officer is neither a scout nor a sharp- 
shooter. It is not from lack of physical powers and en- 
durance, but from lack of brains, that our officers have 
broken down. The entrance examination might doubtless 
be improved, as Dr. Almond suggests, by limiting the num- 
ber of subjects; but a far more radical remedy is wanted. 
To improve the brain-power we must draw from a larger 
sphere ; in other words, we must make it possible for an 


Army 
Reforms. 


officer to live on his pay. When purchase was abolished it 
was thought that we had democratized the Army. "There 
was never a greater delusion. That work has still to be 
begun. 


M R. J. C. TARVER, in the Fortnightly, advocates the 
l recognition of the public schools as places of pre- 
paration for the Civil Service. By this he means that no 
TE candidate shall be admitted to the Entrance 
ane thie Examination for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or 
Civil Service. the Home and Indian Civil Services with- 
out a /esfamur that he has spent three 
years at a public school It will be for the Board of 
Education to determine what schools shall be reckoned as 
such, and to certify their efficiency by means of Government 
inspectors. There need, of course, be no limit to the 
number. This would be a happy consummation to which 
we shall doubtless come in time ; but, before the scheme is 
mooted, it is obviously necessary that the Board should 
first produce its list of secondary schools. In France, as 
Mr. Tarver is doubtless aware, a similar proposal is being 
agitated, but has not yet been carried ; though there the 
organization of schools has long been completed. 


Ss weeks ago it was almost impossible to buy in London 

a copy of the decree of July 31 in reference to the 
simplification of French Syntax. Now, thanks to the 
activity of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, copies have been distributed broad- 
cast, and a translation may be obtained by 
sending 1!4d. to J. Russell, Cripplegate, Woking. Exam- 
ination Boards have not been behindhand in taking 
official notice of the circular. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners have stated that they will recognize the concessions. 
that will henceforth be permitted in French Governmenta: 
Examinations. The Syndicate for Local Examinations at 
Cambridge has issued a similar statement, and we are 
informed that the “Oxford Locals” will probably follow 
suit so soon as the Delegates meet. So teachers of French. 
may at once begin to correct their grammars and composi- 
tion manuals. The general tendency of the changes is to. 
give common sense the upper hand over pedantry ; but in 
detail the regulations are lacking in clearness. For instance, 
one may write quatre vingts quatre hommes ; but may one- 
write numéro quatre vingts? It is correct to omit the- 
hyphen in es¢ Z7; but may we write a 7 i? 


The new 
French Syntax. 


(CONTRAR to our expectation, the State simplification 
of French syntax has, so far, been accepted without 
demur by English examining authorities, and its only 
enemies are those of its own household. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Bru- 
netière runs amok. 
Sunt mala, sunt bona quædam ; sunt mediocria plura 

is his final verdict. Syntax, he allows, has been needlessly- 
complicated by the hair-splittings of grammarians, and may 
with advantage be simplified, but spelling is a national growth, 
and whoever meddles with it cuts at the roots of French 
genius. Most of his arguments are very cheap rhetoric. 
He takes a number of “jewels five words long ” and bids 
us mark how all their brilliance dies when they are modern- 
ized according to the new rules. The fallacy is obvious. 


French Grammar 
Reforms. 


There has been no question of refurbishing Racine or La ` 


Fontaine ; no one has proposed to make the primary school 
the final court of appeal on points of language. What the 
French Minister of Education has decreed is that the time of 
schoolboys shall no longer be wasted on grammatical subtle- 
ties, some confessedly futile, and others. unprofitable for im-- 
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mature brains. For this relief we English owe M. Leygues 
much thanks, and for the safe custody of the French language 
we had rather trust M. Gaston Paris than M. Brunetiere. 


M UCH unassuming but important work has been done 
by committees of teachers in drawing up a scheme 
for “secondary” training which should prove generally 


4 acceptable. Several private or semi- 
Training College private conferences have been held, in 
at last. which efforts were made to induce the new 


University of London, the "Technical 
Education Board, and the County Authorities around 
London to amalgamate in a joint scheme for a training 
college. It seemed at one time that no agreement was 
possible ; but now—if we may trust the London correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian —a scheme is in existence 
which will shortly be published. It appears that the 
Technical Education Board will find the necessary funds, 
and that four hostels for students will be built. The London 
Matriculation is to be the entrance examination, and the 
school will be worked as a department of the University. 
Admission is given alike to students who aim at secondary 
schools and those who will work under the Elementary 
Code. This is good hearing, and we reserve criticism till 
full details are published. But the standard of entrance 
would seem to be deplorably low. 


SOME months ago we noted as a good sign that parents 
were inclined to keep their infants at home a year or 
two longer before sending them to school. It is with some 
surprise that we see in the report of the 
inspectors to the London School Board a 
strongly worded disapproval of the tendency 
of parents in outlying suburbs to consider five, and not 
three, as the school age. And Lord Reay seems to be of the 
same opinion. Under the crowded conditions of life in the 
centre of London, it may be well to capture the infant as 
soon as possible ; ‘but the contrary should be the policy in 
an “outlying suburb.” Another point in the same report is 
of great and growing importance; though it is not often 
Officially recognized. “Sore throats and nervous 
strain are still tolerably numerous in some schools 
in consequence of heavy vehicular traffic passing outside." 


Infants. 


The immediate remedy for this is a less resonant 
pavement. The future remedy is to see that schools 
are built in quiet positions. It is an important 


point that authorities often lose sight of. When a new 
school is built, the chief desire appears to be that it should 
be in a prominent, and therefore generally noisy, position. 


R. NAIRN, whose appointment in succession to Dr. 
Baker we chronicle elsewhere, is, we believe, the 
youngest headmaster of those whose schools figure in 
" Whitaker's Almanack,” and he will be 
almost, if not quite, the youngest of the 
staff of Merchant Taylors’ School. He 
starts with the reputation of being the most brilliant 
classical scholar that Cambridge has produced since Jebb, 
and we do not doubt that he will carry on the record for 
winning scholarships established by Dr. Baker. Among 
living headmasters, Dr. Montagu Butler, his brother, Mr. 
Arthur Butler, Dr. Abbott, and Mr. Moss were all about 
the same age at the date of their election. What need we 
any further evidence of the vanity of training? Magister 
nascitur, non fit. The best answer to such scepticism is 
that these successful headmasters have been among the 
strongest supporters of training. Dr. Abbott himself 
Once confessed that it was at the expense of a whole 


Juvenile 
Headmasters. 


generation of schoolboys that he learnt his business. In 
France or Germany, where teaching is a profession, such 
appointments would be deemed as gross an anachronism as 
boy bishops or beardless colonels. 


‘THE Association of Organizing Secretaries devoted most 
of their time, at a very full meeting held in London 
on October 19, to a discussion of the late Bill for forming 
L Local Authorities for Secondary Education. 
ocal Authorities 
Bill. As was anticipated, they commented very 
strongly on the private school clauses, 
which were generally regarded as having been introduced 
“in view of a General Election,” and so not likely to appear 
next Session. However, to lay down clearly the policy 
which ought to be pursued without directly attacking any 
school, they unanimously passed this resolution : 
That no legislation for determining the powers of Local Authorities 
for Secondary (including technical) Education will be acceptable which 
fails to provide that every school and institution eligible for aid (other- 


wise than by scholarships) shall have an independent governing body, 
upon which the Local Authority shall be adequately represented. 


The sound principle of representation and taxation going 
together cannot, we think, fail to be accepted by the House 
of Commons. An independent governing body is obviously 
a sine gua non. This was strongly insisted on by the Royal 
Commission, and cuts just as much against the higher 
schools managed by a central School Board as against the 
school which is the private property of an individual re- 
sponsible to nobody. The question as to the extent of 
rating power to be exercised by various authorities was 
also a matter of discussion, and it was generally agreed that 
the twopenny rate should be reserved to the County, leaving 
only the penny rate for mere “ technical" purposes in the 
hands of the Borough and Urban, Councils. Finally, they 
had a very important discussion as to how, when the Local 
Authorities have the power to allocate grants generally to 
secondary schools, they could: best safeguard these grants 
so as, in the first place, to tend to improve the salaries of 
assistant-masters. 


' | 'HE Board of Education, South Kensington, has now 
communicated to the various Councils interested—at 
present three in number—and to some dozen or so second- 


Board of ary schools, the terms on which it is pre- 
Education pared to conduct inspections under Clause 3 
Inspection. of the Act of 1889. These are, briefly, 


that endowed schools must give an explicit consent, but, in 
the case of all other schools, the County Council's consent 
suffices. The inspection is to include an inspection of the 
buildings with the help of the local sanitary expert, who- 
ever he may be (presumably the medical officer of health 
or the sanitary inspector), the boarding-houses, hostels 
&c., with play-grounds, gymnasia, and baths. All the sub- 
jects in the curricula will be inquired into, and the School 
of Science inspector is to be called in to help if necessary. 
The governors are to be invited to a conference with the 
(another ?) inspector, who will inquire into the administra- 
tion of the scheme, the finances, &c. ; this, let us hope, will 
include an inquisition into the salaries of masters. It is 
plain that at least four inspectors for a school will be required 
if this is to be done properly. A report as to efficiency is 
to be sent to the body which pays the cost, and this must 
be published in its entirety, if at all. Finally, the charge js 
to be 2s. per pupil Allowing that an ordinary country 
school of a hundred pupils can be adequately inspected in 
two days for the sum of £10, it does not appear as if the 
inspectors are likely to be overpaid for their work. In 
fact, we venture to doubt if good enough men, unless most 
of them are already, as; we; fear will. be (the case, Govern- 
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ment officials, can be obtained for the price. An outside 
expert of any pretensions will want five guineas a day. 


[08 REAY’S pronouncement on educational politics, 
in making his farewell bow to the London School 
Board before its dissolution, is, in many respects, a most 


Lord Reay important and interesting document. 
on Imperial Apart from his detailed account of the 
Eduation. 


work of his own Board, he took a wide 
purview of the conditions of home and foreign legislation, 
and, with his eye on the results of the General Election 
and the lessons of the war, he poured contempt on the 
“ Little Englanders” in education who would “fix the 
pillars” of knowledge. He, of course, meant it to be im- 
plied that the sphere of the School Board is a// knowledge, 
and that to fix its duties and those of other authorities is the 
same thing as limiting knowledge itself, which is a trans- 
parent fallacy. A writer in the Guardian cleverly turns 
the tables on Lord Reay’s “ Imperial note.” He points out 
that the real Imperialism is to set up locally and centrally a 
single authority, which shall supervise all education, so that 
it shall have no limits for those whose talents deserve it. 
What that local body should be, if it is to be parallel to the 
Imperial Parliament in its constitution, this writer admir- 
ably states in language which might almost be taken from the 
Swiss jurists quoted by Mr. Morant in his celebrated 
Special Report. ‘While no real difference," he says, “is 
discernible [in large towns presumably] in the type of men 
who serve on County Councils or School Boards it is clearly 
good for education that it should not be scheduled out of 
the cast of popularly elected representatives of the locality. 
It would be far preferable to allow education to assert its 
influence directly, as well as indirectly, in local administra- 
tion. Therefore it should be allowed to take its place not 
as something apart from Local Authorities, but as the most 
important of all the influences which make for the public 
welfare.” Hence the ad hoc advocates are the real “ Little 
Englanders.” 


WE are not sure that the speech of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Manchester was “the /as¢ shifting phase of 
the Education Department,” as Mr. Stanley phrased it ; but 
we have no objection to the second adjec- 
The Duke. tive. The Duke was almost pathetic. He 
complained that Parliament had given no 
mandate for classical, higher elementary, or commercial 
education. What, then, is a poor Minister to do? Can 
the Department act without direction ; and can Parliament 
do anything until a healthy public opinion, free from the 
cranks of faddists, is aroused on educational matters ? 
Our complaint against the Duke as Minister of Education 
is just this: It is his business, above that of any other 
individual, to do his utmost to encourage this growth of 
public opinion. He does nothing. But he congratulated 
the authorities of Manchester on their excellent provisions 
for education which had been "accomplished in the total 
absence of any legislative provision, and almost in the 
absence of any legislative guidance." Has the Duke any 
sense of humour? He is the man nominally responsible 
for the “ total absence” of which he complains and which 
he charges to the apathetic or to the “ expert " M.P. 


F the Warden of Merton has succeeded in removing 
I from the British nation the reproach of being obsessed 
by the spirit of petty trading, he has at the same time laid 
upon us a still greater burden than the old 
insult. A man who is keen about his 
profession would be called anything rather 
than an amateur And this is the epithet that Mr. 


Amateurs or 
Shophecpers. 


Brodrick selects after an exhaustive survey of the various 
professions. In school life the indictment is often but too 
true. With very little result have the more far-seeing teachers 
been demanding a professional training for intending 
teachers in secondary schools. Most of us are amateurs. 
Many of us when we throw off cap and gown try to forget 
that we are teachers. Pride in our profession, as the 
Warden points out, is sadly lacking. And, if a school. 
master is an amateur, is it surprising that young men enter 
other professions with the spirit of amateurs? But there is 
another side to the picture. While we are not to forget 
the many advantages which would accrue from a suitable 
training and from a deepening of the professional feeling, 
yet we have our virtues—even schoolmasters—and a too 
rigorous training might eradicate those virtues of the 
amateur which arise “from the native vigour of our 
national temperament," to use Mr. Brodrick's words. 


pw spite of the enormous number of examinations that 
press upon the overworked teacher, there is yet room 
for another; and we welcome the announcement that 
F the Society of Arts will hold examinations 
Society of Arta. t the end of the winter session in sub- 
jects that may be roughly classed as com- 
mercial. In the past, students at continuation schools and 
polytechnics (in the elementary stages) have had no 
examination open to them in subjects outside the syllabus 
of South Kensington and the City and Guilds Institute. 
But, though we approve the institution of this fresh 
examination, the scheme itself is undoubtedly open to 
criticism. To quote the Society’s programme, this examina- 
tion (Grade I.) “is adapted to the attainments of the 
genuine continuation-school pupil, who, after reaching 
Standard VI. or VII, age eleven or twelve, goes 
for two or three years to an evening continuation 
school.” Then, in spite of all that has been 
said of the necessity of a sound secondary education, 
the programme goes on to say that, in French, '' corre- 
spondence in both French and English will be given for 
translation.” This is to encourage specialized knowledge at 
a dangerously early age. Another fault, in our opinion, i5 
this: to pass in Grade I., the high standard of 60 per cent. 
must be attained, while in the more advanced examination 
a student may get a third class with 30 per cent. of the 
maximum marks. 


SIR JOHN WILLIAMS has no fault to find with 2 
classical education for scholars who have leisure to 
pursue these studies at a University. But he denouncé 
A Fresh Attach with some force the inclusion of Latin and 
onthe Greek in the curriculum of boys who are 
Classics. destined for the medical profession. This 
may come as a shock to some good people 
who imagine that a doctor must know Latin in order to write 
prescriptions. Indeed, the study of Latin has been seriously 
upheld on utilitarian grounds because doctors and chemists 
need it in their work. Sir John suggests a curriculum whic 
is probably more nearly approximated to in some schools 
than he thinks. The boy’s intellectual culture should be 
given by a thorough course of English literature. By this 
means he will attain a better appreciation of literature than 
by a scrappy and incomplete study of Latin. French an 
German must be taught so that he has a command of bot 
languages, so far as reading goes. The work done in France 
and Germany renders this essential. In addition to this, 
Sir John recommends an acquaintance with scientific 
method to be acquired by laboratory work. He does p 
specially mention mathematics ; though we suppose he wou 
hardly wish to omit this science. 
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ORD REAY'S address to the London School Board is 

a powerful appeal for a wider and more generous 
policy in educational matters. The Little Englander, Lord 
Reay thinks, is as fatal in education as in 


Education! Imperial politics. The analogy is a little 
Englanders. strained, but it presses home an import- 


ant point. There has been too much 
tinkering in the past. Now the need is for a broad 
* Imperial" policy that shall embrace and fit together all 
grades of schools and all schemes of education. At present, 
in Lord Reay's opinion, the confusion at headquarters is 
becoming worse confounded. The School Board may no 
longer claim a grant on schools of science; but these 
schools must be converted into “ inferior science schools." 
Commercial education is not recognized at all by the 
Government. As the Duke of Devonshire said, at 
Manchester, the Board of Education has no power to deal 
with education that is not scientific or artistic or technical 
or elementary. But what a confession of impotence! A 
Board of Education which can only deal with certair. 
schools or certain sides of schools! 


HE new regulations relating to French syntax, which 
are being discussed everywhere by teachers of French, 
give, incidentally, a piece of sound advice to examiners of 
al sorts. “ Do not,” says the French 
Minister of Education—*“ Do not reckon as 
serious faults errors that show an ignorance 
of some grammatical subtlety, but do not imply a want of 
general intelligence.” Of course all examiners recognize 
the wisdom of this as an abstract statement ; but it is not 
all, especially in the lower grades of examinations, who are 
able to put the precept into practice. The wholesale 
methods of our big public examinations tend to make the 
work of correction mainly mechanical. The examiner may 
sometimes plead with considerable fairness that he has not 
time to weigh intelligence ; all he can do is to mark for 
accuracy of knowledge. A remedy might, perhaps, be 
found in this way. Taking French as an example, the 
writen examination might consist entirely of translation 
from and into the language; and, in marking papers, the 
examiner might pay less regard than he does at present to 
verbal inaccuracy. Again, in Euclid, any idiot can learn 
propositions by heart. The one test of intelligence is the 
power to apply the propositions learnt to prove new ones. 


Advice 
to Examiners. 


The second article on “ School Arithmetics” wil appear in 
December. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE speech of the Duke of Devonshire at Manchester was not 
more encouraging, and certainly not less carefully guarded, than his 

revious utterances on the educational question. If he suggested that, 
in the confusion which had existed. School Boards had been permitted 
to ** trespass into the domains of secondary education to an extent which 
was not invited or intended by Parliament," he was also heedful to 
point cut that County Councils had been entrusted by the State with 
power to provide technical education only. ‘‘ But, as to education 
which was not elementary, which was not scientific, which was, not 
arustic, which was not technical, Parliament had up to the present 
time made no provision whatever, and had given the Board of Educa- 
tion no mandate whatever for classical education, for higher elementary 
education, for commercial education." The Lord President appears 
to have overlooked the fact that Latin isa subject in the Code for 
Evening Schools, and that the Technical Instruction Act authorizes 
County Councils to aid or supply not only teaching in modern languages 
and commercial subjects, but “t any other form of instruction ” required 
by the circumstances of a district. 


ADMITTING the apathy of Parliament in regard to educational 
reforms—an apathy which appears to be shared by those responsible 
for this department of the nation's concerns—the Lord President 
deplored the discussion of side issues such as the rivalries of existing 
educational bodies. This is all very well, but differences of opinion 
among contending interests in the country do not absolve the Board of 
Education from the plain duty of piis an intelligible policy, and 
promoting legislation accordingly. ** We say that the nation has been 

rowing fast, and has outgrown its old clothes, and that it ought to 

ave'a new suit; but they want to let out a tuck here, and put in a 
patch there, to make the old rags last a little longer." Those words, 
ponen by the present Colonial Secretary, on the ** education problem 
about thirty years ago, appear to be a singularly appropriate description 
of the educational intentions of the Government to-day. 


ONE of the garments which the nation has outgrown is the School 
Board. The memorandum issued by the Executive Committee of the 
Association of School Boards, while complaining that the Duke of 
Devonshire’s Bill ignores the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion in regard to the constitution of Local Authorities, urges the 
adoption of a policy which the Commissioners rejected. The Com- 
mittee desires ‘‘the appointment by legislation, in districts of suitable 
size, of one Local Authority, elected solely for educational purpcses, 
and having control of all kinds of education "—in other words, School 
Boards with augmented powers and responsibilities. This, of course, 
is the natural yearning ge administrative anomaly for conservation 
and expansion, But it does not provide the solution for the difficulty. 
On the other hand, the proposal to accept the Statutory Authorities for 
local government as the co-ordinating influence for all branches of 
public education ought, in due course, to commend itself to Parliament. 


ScHOOL BOARDS were a necessary garment at a time before the 
country could boast a complete suit of local civil government. Th 
have served their:purpose and, on the whole, served it well, and their 
identity as ** independent authorities" should now be merged in that 
of civic bodies. In this way the necessary correlation of different 
grades of teaching institutions within a given area will be secured and 
education recognized as a question of public concern. The election of 
Education Boards ad Aoc would mean the perpetuation of a system 
inimical to good loca] government, and would carry the religious 
difficulty to schools other than elementary. Mr. John Morley, re- 
ferring to School Boards, wrote twenty-five years ago, ** The effect of 
the Act has been first, as every one knows, that the election of members 
of the Boards is the cause of the most bitter kind of sectarian struggle 
on every occasion. Secondly, in consequence of the action of the cumu- 
lative vote, the Boards are often filled with eager sectarian repre- 
sentatives, who attend to push or guard the interests of this or that 
religious faction, rather than to co-operate with single-hearted public 
spiritfin one of the greatest of public works." 


THE report of the Board of Agriculture on the distribution of grants 
for education and research shows that the Government obtains good 
value for its money. The £7,750 applied to the subvention of eight 
collegiate centres and a few other agencies stimulates an expenditure 
by County Councils of something over £17,000 on the technical instruc- 
tion of the reluctant agriculturist. Although the number of in-college 
students continues to leave much to be desired, the policy initiated by 
the Board nearly ten years ago is probably justified in its results. As 
Major Craigie points out, thirty-seven separate administrative counties 
have more or less closely associated their educational machinery with the 
colleges receiving grants from the Board. This arrangement continues 
to provide, in addition to the primary functions of the colleges in direct 
education, an efficient and economical means of systematizing the 
various local schemes of technical instruction in agriculture. — The 
collegiate staffs are in a position to aid the counties with scientific advice, 
the assistance of qualified lecturers, and the effective supervision of local 
demonstration plots and experiments. 


AT the eight centres of collegiate instruction the total number of 
students under systematic tuition appears to show an advance on last 
year as follows :— 


Ist Year. 2nd Year. 3rd and 4th Years. 
1898-1899 ......... ZI. aisle 497 e 23 
1899-1900 ......... BE uean Ls I3 


As previously suggested in this column, the value of the Board's report 
would be considerably increased by the addition of particulars as to the 
number of students who, a'ter the collegiate course, pursue the 
agricultural industry. 


THE possibilities of the *' lighter branches ” of agricultural enterprise as 
a means of livelihood for ladies are zealously advocated, under distin. 
guished patronage. The experiments which are being made to train 
** daughters of Ceres" in the way they should go, to prosecute with 
success the industries of horticulture; dairy-work | poultry-and bee-keep- 
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ing, are interesting and commendable. The Agricultural Association 
for Women, which exists for the purpose of helping to organize and 
direct the operations of women engaged in the ‘‘ lighter branches,” held 
its second annual meeting on the 12th ult. 


IN LOCO PARENTIS. 


[^ my article in the August number of the Journal I tried, 

with apparently some success, to show to what extent our 
unpleasant experiences in the present war were due to radical 
defects in our system of education. That the remedy lay in 
the education of the middle classes on scientific lines, and their 
subsequent exaltation into intelligent fighting units, was then 
the burden of my cry. I now propose to go further and to 
show that the main obstacle to this development lies in the un- 
soundness of the theory, and, in some cases, practice, of “ head- 
mastering " as understood in this country. The prolonged chaos 
in all education between that of the great public schools and 
the elementary schools, with the traditions of the one and the 
over-organization of the other, have so grievously affected the 
general “intermediate” school, whether of the first or second 
grade, that theories, arguments, or principles applicable to 
either extreme have been adopted without discussion as 
applicable to the class of schools between. The basis of the 
whole system is the incompetency of the parent. The various 
religious or irreligious bodies which struggle for supremacy in 
the elementary sphere derive the sole justification for their 
efforts from the fact that a very large proportion of the parents 
of children in these schools are, if not idle or dissolute, at any 
rate incompetent to give any moral or religious education to the 
children, much more to improve their manners and diction and 
lessen their ferocity ; hence the schoolmaster must, they say 
(and with some truth), be a character-former rather than an 
intelligence-developer. Again, the great public boarding school 
has to deal with boys whose parents are “in society.” The 
business, public or private, of the father, in Parliament or on 
circuit, his changes of residence for times and seasons, together 
with the similar duties of the mother in society, make it 
obviously impossible for them to see that their children are 
brought up in the way they should go. Hence it is all-import- 
ant for them to hand the whole responsibility over to some 
person or institution, which will reproduce, as near as may 
be in externals, the *tone" of the parental society. Thus we 
get the great Mandarin headmaster, the budding bishop who 
combines in himself the functions of priest and king, father 
confessor and keeper of a first-class hotel. Now, far be it 
from me to speak evil of such dignitaries. Dy the very force 
of circumstances they can have no time to study, much less to 
apply Continental methods of intellect training ; nor, indeed, 
if they did, would parents, as a rule, thank them for supplying 
their children with an intelligence which would ill accord with 
the ample means and respectable position which they are 
destined to inherit. The crammer will, in due course, see that 
they pass the Army examinations ; if not, there is the family 
living or a land agency. Now at this point I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to allude to the well-worn subject of the headmaster 
in Orders. I cannot follow the brilliant leadership of Mr. 
Page, of Charterhouse, and denounce this essentially English 
product. For tbis type of school, tbe first-grade boarding 
school, I believe the headmaster ought to be a clergyman, for 
the simple reason that the whole conditions of life are so 
artificial and so topsy-turvy in a boarding house that all the 
forces of civilization are needed to cope with the forces which 
oppose decency and morality ; the secular arm is not strong 
enough, and it requires the thunders of the Church. (The 
boarding house of the clerical master, in some cases, no doubt 
falls short of this ideal(!); but, then, it is so much easier for a 
cleric of limited backbone, and not too strong arm, to become 
a house-master.) I am aware that I am open to the retort that 
this shows the boarding system to be wrong, not the clerical 
headmaster to be right; but I cannot help that, holding, as 
I said above, that the boarding school is a necessity, if a 
curse, of our English social system. But, apart from this, it 
would be a distinct loss to the social life of the country if the 
ranks of bishops and deans had to be recruited from those of 
the mere parochial clergy instead of from those of experienced 
men of the world like our first-grade headmasters, who find 


in the society of exalted parents, and in the consequent famili- 
arity with their manners and customs, not only a use—possibly 
the only use—for the parents themselves, but a stepping-stone 
to higher things. 

So much for the foundations of the traditions of "head- 
mastering." Now for the political development. When, some 
ten years or so ago, the Headmasters' Association was founded, I 
have no reason to doubt that its objects were of the very best. 
The members who joined at first were largely headmasters of 
successful day schools, and, still more largely, headmasters of 
second-grade schools. The Conference, which is chiefly an 
institution very like an hotel in the Alps, for enabling the 
headmaster of the smaller classical grammar school with 
first-grade aspirations to sit at the feet of the public-school 
Gamaliels, and, if his modesty does not forbid, to talk of 
many things, considered, on grounds of education and social 
grading, the new-fledged Association anathema, and divorced 
it a mensa et foro. But, by-and-by, one after another 
of the Conference headmasters joined the Association, and 
was received with arms so open that it suggested itself 
to a number of the more astute ones that they might with 
advantage leaven the whole lump. The excommunication was 
removed, and the single spies of the Conference became whole 
battalions. Thus and then the policy, traditions, and aspira- 
tions of the first-grade boarding schools became those of the 
second-grade day school. The denunciations of bread-and- 
butter studies, science and art, premature specialization, &c., 
thundered from two platforms. The Council of the Association 
abandoned the devotion of its energies to schemes of science- 
teaching and proceeded to discuss higher things. House-master 
was the cry, vice headmaster resigned. Then the word was 
given to cut the painter of the County Councils and of South 
Kensington and let drift to the happy isles where the “‘Iife that 
has to be lived” no longer troubles, but the formation of 
“scholars and gentlemen” is the all-in-all. 

But I amasked why not? Surely what is sauce for the first- 
grade goose is sauce for the second-grade gander? To ask 
such a question betrays a want of knowledge of the position 
and aspirations of the English middle classes. Here we have 
neither the idle, dissolute, nor a//a/74 parent. Here the home- 
life is natural and intimate. The religion, morals, manners, 
and even politics of the child are looked after as a most sacred 
charge by the parents. The influence of mothers and sisters, 
not omitting other fellows’ sisters, conduces to bring out 
early all that is best in the child’s character and disposition. 
For the schoolmaster to say that Aere then is his function is not 
only a superfluity, but naughtiness as well. What the parent 
cannot do is teach the child to earn his own living ; what, asa 
rule, he does not do is to leave him money to prevent this 
necessity. Therefore, what he wants the schoolmaster to do is 
to train his faculties to make him a fit member of some pro- 
fession, trade, or industry. Naturally this training includes 
healthy exercise with his colleagues, and decent conduct when 
with rougher elements than he meets at home. 

But I am told that this leaves out of consideration that all- 
important element esprit de corps. This, I admit, and will 
allow that every parent is not imbued with the spirit of the 
mother of the Gracchi. But, surely, it is the school, not the 
schoolmaster, which is to supply this. The games in the field, 
not the “jaw” in the study, are the real teachers. The dis- 
credited “ playing fields of Eton” have still a function, and, if 
they cannot give the brain to win battles, they can give the 
spirit which wins the Victoria Cross. The Warden of Merton, 
in October's Nineteenth Century, puts the case well when he 
says: * Manly games are an excellent preparation for military 
training, but they are no substitute for it; no esprit de corps 
will make up for the invaluable habit of being always on the gu 
vive” Thus, “the gui vive,” the result of heuristic training, 1s 
the whole duty of the schoolmaster. 

Now it must not be considered that I accuse all headmasters 
of neglecting this necessary work ; in fact, the largest propor- 
tion of those with whom I come in contact do it very well. 
But the ¢heory of their profession, as presented by their spokes- 
men on platforms, is against it. They are made to feel that this 
is the scullery-maid's part of the business, and not that ofthe head 
cook. Theymust,iftheyare toexert influence withtheircolleagues, 
pose as formers of character, even if, in their own spheres, they 
know that they leave this to the parents. But there are others 
who practise what they preach. In the September number of the 
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Journal, an admirable, if well known, illustration is given, in 
the reply of the eminent headmaster to the misguided parent who 
wanted his son taught practical subjects. This headmaster, 
because the parent was in trade, promptly accused him of dis- 
honesty ; and, because he sold sugar, accused him of wanting 
his son to be taught to mix sand with it. Was such an accusa- 
tion worthy of a gentleman and a former of character? I fancy 
the grocer went away justified, rather than the other. I have 
no hesitation in saying that, until England is covered with 
day schools, and in those schools the functions of parent and 
schoolmaster are no longer allowed to overlap, we can never 
have a system of secondary education suitable to our industrial 
needs. I may add that the whole of the success of the higher- 
grade Board schools is due to their acknowledging in practice 
this essential principle. 

I might go further, and point out the injustice to the profession 
of this theory of headmastering. The literary master—the so- 
called humanist—who takes those lessons which allow of obiter 
dicta of a didactic and moral tendency, necessarily has the most 
influence with his head, and has the best chance of becoming a 
head himself. The specialist in science, modern languages, or 
art stands a poor chance ; the visiting master practically none 
at all. A man who combines athletics with general inefficiency 
is more certain of a post as assistant than a first-class and 
highly trained “ intellect developer”; the boys even are taught 
to despise the latter. Among the various crimes against the 
existing educational order which I have been privileged to 
commit in my time there are none which I gloat over with more 
satisfaction than that of having helped to make some six science 
men headmasters, and of having exalted, by salaries and by 
esteem, the science and modern language men over their literary 
fellows. I hope that the Local Authority of the future will 
not be happy till it consigns to their devices or those of the 
Central Authority the boarding schools for the bad boys of 
the upper classes, and plants the intellect-developing day 
school for all grades of middle class triumphantly upon the 
soil of England. H. MACAN. 


“AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOLMASTER.” 


O our old master was dead. An honourable and useful life 
had ended peacefully in the little West Country village of 
which he had been appointed vicar by his Cambridge college, 
after thirty-five years’ work as a Headmaster of provincial 
grammar schools. The news of his death carried one back in 
memory some twenty years to a country town in a Northern 
county of England, and its old-established grammar school. 
The latter was situated on the outskirts of the town, and 
surrounded by spacious grounds. It stood alone, for there was 
then no masters residence attached to it ; only an old care- 
taker and her daughter occupied two rooms at the end of the 
cloister which ran beneath the great schoolroom. In this 
schoolroom all the boys, a hundred and fifty in number, were 
taught. There was only one class-room attached to it, but this 
seldom was used for teaching purposes, being set apart to 
contain the school library. Along the north wall of the school- 
room, and equidistant from each other, stood three masters’ 
desks. They were large, imposing wooden structures, raised 
upon a platform of two steps. The centre one of the three was 
more elaborate than the other two, and formed the Headmasters 
rostrum. On either side of these three large desks, and parallel 
with the wall, were ranged the boys’ desks, in rows three or 
four deep. Facing them along the opposite south wall was an 
exactly similar arrangement of boys’ and masters’ desks. A 
broad lane ran right down the centre of the room from the west 
door, beneath the minstrels’ gallery, to the eastern wall. At the 
time the writer has in his mind—the late seventies—the ad- 
vantages of separate class-rooms, if not so generally recognized 
as now, were quite apparent. But none of us dreamed that our 
arrangement was not the best possible, and the noise arising from 
different forms being taught at the same time, and in the same 
room, occasioned no serious inconvenience. This was due, in 
large measure, to the excellent discipline maintained by the 
Headmaster. Always at his desk during the whole of the 
school hours—from 9 to 12 four days a week, from 9 to 1 on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and in the afternoons from 2 to 4 
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ones—he kept an eye on all that was going on in different parts 
of the room. That word “eye” at once recalls to the mind a 
very characteristic picture of the man. It was only with one of 
his eyes that he used to spy out any mischief that was going on 
in the corners of the room, and he added to the terror and 
effectiveness of his glance by holding up to this eye a pair of 
spectacles containing one lens only, hooking his finger in the 
vacant rim of the other, as he held up the frame in a vertical 
position against his cheek. How often did we see him, after 
this optical survey, descend from his desk, seize the cane which 
used always to lie on the large window-sill close by, thrust it up 
the sleeve of his gown, stalk across the room to where the un- 
suspecting culprits were amusing themselves, and then with a 
sudden stroke bring the cane down with a rattling thwack 
upon the boys’ desk, startling them almost more by the sudden- 
ness of it, and the noise, than if they had received the stroke 
upon their own bodies—which sometimes happened as well, 
when the offence seemed to be of a more heinous kind ! 
But how great the difference, on the other hand, when the 
masters progress across the room was of of a minatory 
character ! On such occasions, whenever he passed one of his 
assistant-masters there would be a pleasant word of greeting, 
and he would raise his college cap, by way of salutation. This 
act of courtesy well became him, for he was a man of tall and 
dignified presence. To us boys at that time there was some- 
thing awe-inspiring in this presence when his person dilated 
under the pressure of righteous anger and indignation. 
Nothing ever more surely provoked an outburst of this nature 
than some act of disobedience that was brought under his 
notice; it was a black offence in his eyes, and he had no mercv 
for it. How the scene rises up in one's memory after an interval 
of so many years! "The culprit standing trembling before the 
master's desk, amidst a breathless silence, and the whole schoo) 
looking on ; then, from the lips of the Headmaster—at such 
moments a very incarnation of the prophet Samuel—thundered 
that stern rebuke of the old Hebrew judge, intended as a 
solemn warning for us all, each clause Pais by an em- 

hatic thump upon his desk :—* Behold (thump !), to obey is 
better than sacrifice (thump !), and to hearken (thump!) than 
the fat of rams (thump !)!” The effect of all this was so 
appalling that the caning, which invariably followed, was rather 
of the nature of an anti-climax. 

Besides the little peculiarity in the matter of eyesight men- 
tioned above, our Headmaster suffered, or gave out that he 
suffered, from another infirmity, which, however, he turned to 

ain, and made subserve a very useful purpose. He was rather 

ard of hearing. In consequence of this, he was exacting to a. 
degree in requiring from his pupils clearness in speaking and 
distinctness in pronunciation. Certain boys from the two highest 
forms had to take their turn to read the roll-call, morning and 
afternoon, for one whole week in the term. This was a some- 
what trying ordeal, for he would interrupt the reader, with 
severe comments, if he showed the least sign of mumbling the 
names. 

On the subject of the pronunciation of words he had peculiar 
notions, verging rather on Ery One instance of this is 
vividly present to the mind of the writer. We had a school 
choir, and began and ended every day’s work with chanting or 
reciting the Daily Psalms from the Book of Common Prayer. 
The place for the choir was the gallery at the west end of the 
school-room, and, this being some distance away from the Head- 
masters desk, he required very great distinctness of utterance 
in the reading of the Psalms. On one occasion he detained 
the whole choir after school hours to read, over and over again 
to him this verse from the eighty-seventh Psalm :—“ Behold 
ye the Philistines also, and they of Tyre with the Morians, lot 
there was he born "—because, as he said, they doubled the / in 
* Philistines” by pronouncing the word with too strong an 
accent on the first syllable. He showed the same concern 
also for the future present indicative of the verb sun, in his 
anxiety never to confound evo, “I shall be,” with erro, “| 
wander.” 

But a truce to these weaknesses—the little failings of a strong 
and fine character. Tried as a headmaster by the standard of 
successful work he was not found wanting. He came to a 
decayed grammar school with next to no pupils ; he raised the 
number to a hundred and fifty, and always kept it at that 
average. Under his rule the school ranked as one of the 
twelve chief first-grade schools in the North of England, and 
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from it went a succession of boys to Oxford and Cambridge, 
many of them after winning scholarships at the different 
colleges ; some of these, again, being the sons of parents of 
limited means, who had had a free education at the school. 
This success with his pupils was the more remarkable as our 
Head was a Cambridge Wrangler, who had never read for the 
Classical Tripos, and yet always took the major part of the work 
of the highest classical form himself. He was rather old- 
fashioned in bis choice of commentaries on the great classical 
authors, even in the “seventies,” when the variety and ex- 
cellence of the modern editions of school classics were un- 
known. 

But he took a, real pleasure and interest in his work, and his 
relations with his senior pupils were always of the most cordial 
nature. The awe we had felt for him when younger boys and 
lower down in the school was succeeded by a feeling of genuine 
respect and admiration. In his genial moods he would let 
drop little confidences about himself and his own life, prompted, 
perhaps, by some passage of deep human interest we were 
reading in an ancient Greek or Latin author. 

Did we happen to come across an instance of a great career 
terminating in disastrous moral failure, he would impress upon 
us the duty of humility, and of passing charitable judgments, 
always ending up with the warning he wished us to lay to our 
own hearts and consciences—" Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 

From grave matters he was quite ready to pass on to gay ; 
such as a disquisition on the virtues of quill pens, which he 
always used, even when writing with red ink. Steel pens he 
could not away with. The school did not provide pens and 
paper for the boys, and if, in the exercise of our discretion, we 
had adopted the general use of the “quill,” he would probably 
not have interfered, so long as all the handwriting submitted to 
him was distinct and legible. And his own handwriting— 
‘who that saw it can ever forget it? Large, bold, and the letters 
elaborately turned (though without flourishes — he abhorred 
them), every word bore the impress of a marked individuality 
and character. He was very particular about punctuation, too, 
and had ideas of his own upon the subject, displaying great 
partiality for commas and semicolons, which he distributed 
amongst his sentences and clauses with a lavishness not deemed 
necessary by most modern grammarians. 

By the townspeople and parents of the boys he was regarded 
with mingled feelings of awe and respect. They could see and 
appreciate his self-denying devotion to duty, but they seemed to 
find him rather formidable. The parent with a fancied grievance 
about his son—that bane of all schoolmasters—was not likely 
to have a pleasant time if he sought an interview with the 
Headmaster. Probably very few made the experiment ; for it 
might with perfect truth be said of him that * he never feared the 
face of man”; he did what he believed on his own conscience 
to be right, and utterly scorned the consequences. 

The school was never to him a money-making concern, and 
when he retired from the Headmastership, in ill health and with 
age coming on, he still found it advisable to continue working 
in another sphere of labour. 

Throughout all his work and anxieties, which were many, he 
had at his side an excellent wife, a true helpmeet for him in the 
best sense of the word, as even our careless and inexperienced 
boyhood could not fail to perceive. The large gathering of old 
pupils to bid farewell to him when he severed his connexion 
with the school, and present him with a substantial token of 
their reverence and affection, in the address with which this 
was accompanied coupled her name with his in a manner 
gratifying to the hearts of the master and his wife. 

Both of them are dead now, and a change has passed over 
the spirit of the school, which is no longer what it was in their 
days. Looking back to those days after an interval of many 
years it is not difficult to see wherein lay the highest worth of 
the education gained at that school. To grow familiar with the 
master minds of the ancient and modern world through the 
medium of their written words, to struggle in friendly rivalry 
with schoolfellows for the prizes and distinctions open to boy- 
hood and youth, must always be an important and necessary 
part of education. But to have been brought into contact 
during the most impressionable period of life with a strong and 
vital personality, to have been unconsciously subjected to the 
subtle influences emanating from that mysterious union of 
undefinable qualities in a man. summed up under the word 


character, is a blessing and a privilege which the riper mind is 
not slow afterwards to recognize and be thankful for. His old 
pupils, sensible of the moral worth of such an example, may, 
without exaggeration, say of him: 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 
CHARLES FISHER. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


JAPAN. 

From the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Minister of State for 
Education for the thirty-first year of Meiji (published in English in 
Tokyo, in June of the present year), and from a full account in the 
Revue Pídasogique for September of the Japanese section of the 
Educational Exhibit in Paris, we may gather, while we sit at home, 
some notion of the condition of matters educational in ‘* far Japan.” 

The first thing that strikes us in the Report is the extraordinary 
rapidity with which, in the East, Ministers of Education succeed one 
another. Of them truly may it be said that *' they have their day and 
cease to be.” In the month of January in the year under review (1898), 
in the month ot April, in the month of June, in the month of July, in 
the month of Oqtober, and again in the month of November, was the 
Minister of State for Education *'removed from office at his own 
request." Is this line of shadow educational or political, and is it better 
to have too many Ministers of Education or not enough? 

** All measures previously initiated," runs the general summary. 
* such as the enforcement of school attendance of children of school 
age, the better equipment of elementary schools, the fuller supplying of 
school teachers, with more liberal treatment, more ample accommoda- 
tion of ordinary middle schools, as well as higher female schools and 
technical schools, the further increase of the number of pupils for 
admission to normal schools, the institution of school physicians in 
public schools, and the appointment of local school inspectors, have 
been followed up in the present year, in the hope of seeing them more 
fully realized. The minds of the people have been also awakened to 
the necessity of education, as is apparent from the different localities 
which have vied with each other in defraying the expenses of the educa- 
tional administration. . . . Tne percentage of children of school age 
who attended school shows an increase of 2°26. . . . The number of 
public elementary schools was 26,799 (an increase of 46), and of private 
elementary schools 1,600 (a decrease of 77). . . . The number of 
teachers was 91,980 (an increase of 5,038), of pupils 4,235,553 ‘an 
increase of 77,675), and of graduates 624,014 (an increase of 52,364). 
. . . Among the institutions under the control of the Department of 
Education may be mentioned two Imperial Universities (Tokyo and 
Kyoto), one Higher Normal School, one Higher Normal School for 
Females, six Higher Schools, six Technical Schools, one Blind and 
Dumb School, and one Library." 

From the detailed account of the various institutions we make the 
following extracts :—** Elementary schools are designed to give children 
the rudiments of moral education, and of education specially adapted 
to make them good members of the community, together with such 
general knowledge and skill as are necessary for practical life, due 
attention being paid to their physical development. . . . Elementary 
schools established and maintained at the expense of cities, towns, or 
villages are called city, town, or village elementary schools ; and those 
established and maintained at the expense of one or more private 
individuals are called private elementary schools [the only definition of 
** private’ we have been able to find] . . . | 

* The elementary schools are divided into ordinary elementary schools 
and higher elementary schools. An ordinary elementary school course 
and a higher elementary school course may be established conjointly in 
one and tbe same school. In a higher elementary school one or more 
special courses in agriculture, commerce, or industry may be established, 
and a supplementary course may also be established in ordinary or 
higher elementary schools. The ordinary elementary course extends 
over three or four years, and the higher elementary course over two, 
three, or four years. The supplementary course extends over not more 
than three years, but in the special course the length of study is not 
yet fixed. [Nowhere are we told what the course of study actually 
consists of.] . . . - 

“ Kindergartens are institutions designed for the training of children 
under school age. The length of the training courses and the subjects 
are not uniformly fixed. The number of kindergartens in 1898 in- 
cluded 1 Government, 173 public, and 55 private establishments. . . 

* Ordinary middle schools are designed to give such instruction as 
is necessary to train pupils either for practical pursuits or for admission 
to higher educational institutions ; and, though at least one such school 
should be established in each educational district, it is left to the 
discretion of the local authorities to decide whether a greater number 
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should be established or none at all? The course of study extends over 
five years, and from the fourth year and upwards a technical course 
may be provided, besides the main course. . . . The number of 
ordinary middle schools was 1 Government (attached to the higher 
normal school), 138 public, and 3o private. . . . In regard to the 
training of pupils, the moral and intellectual results have been satis- 
factory. . . . In order to encourage mental and physical training, such 
active exercises as wrestling, fencing, swimming, rowing, &c., were 
instituted, besides the regular courses of instruction. Sometimes excur- 
sions were made in order to stimulate the practical observation of the 
pupils in their particular subjects of study. . . . 

Higher schools are institutions designed to give instruction in 
special branches of study, and also to impart such education as is 
necessary to prepare pupils for the Imperial Universities. There are 
six higher schools, all established by the Government. ... The 
course of study extends over four years. The subjects are law, 
medicine, engineering, and a’ preparatory course to the Universities. . . . 

** Higher female schools are institutions designed to give instruction in 
such higher subjects of general education as are necessary for females, 
and are classed under the heading of ordinary middle schools. In ad- 
dition to general courses, special art courses may also be instituted. The 
course of study extends over six years. A supplementary course, not ex- 
ceeding two years, may be provided. The number of schools included 
I Government (attached to the Higher Normal School for Females), 
25 public, and 8 private establishments. . . . As regards the training 
of pupils, fair results were obtained by improving the method of 
instruction. [How the Minister whets our appetite!].*. . . 

‘ The two Imperial Universities are designed for the teaching of such 
arts and sciences as are required for the service of the State, and for the 
prosecution of original researches. They consist of the University 
Halls (?) and Colleges of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Literature, 
Science, and Agriculture. The average course of study is about four 
years. [Nearly every conceivable subject is included, from horse-shoeing 
to the technology of explosives, save one—education. But political 
economy was only added last year.] . . . The number of students in the 
University Hall was 253, in the Colleges 1,932. . . . The University 
Library contained 278,008 volumes, of which 111,924 were European. 
The total number of visitors was 30,518. . . . 

** Ordinary normal schools are designed to prepare pupils as teachers 
in elementary schools. "There must be at least one in each educational 
district. The course of study extends over four years in the case of 
males, and three years in the case of females. . . . As to the training of 
pupils, great stress is laid on the formation of character as well as on 
physical culture, and much attention is paid to proficiency in study. 
[The subjects of study are not stated.] . . . 

‘ The Higher Normal School is an institution designed to prepare 
pupils as directors of, or instructors in, ordinary normal schools, ordinary 
middle schools, and higher female schools, and at the same time to 
enable them to prosecute investigations into the methods of general 
education. It has the following institutions under its control, viz., a 
school comprising an ordinary middle school course and an elementary 
school course, the Academy of Music (!), and the Tokyo Educational 
Museum. The course of study includes education, the Japanese language 
and Chinese literature, English (omitted for the present), geography and 
history, physical chemistry and mathematics, and natural science. 
[There is also a Higher Normal School for Females.] . . . 

* Apprentices’ schools are classed under the head of elementary 
schools, and are designed to give instruction in such branches of study 
as are necessary to prepare pupils as workmen, with courses of study 
extending over a period of not less than six months, and not more than 
four years. . . . Supplementary schools for technical instruction are 
classed under the head of elementary schools, and are designed to give 
children engaged, or intending to engage, in practical pursuits, by 
simple methods, such general knowledge and skill as are necessary for 
such pursuits, together with some supplementary lessons in elementary 
education, the course of study extending over not more than three 
years. . . . Ordinary technical schools are designed to give instruction 
theoretically and practically in such subjects as agriculture, industry, 
and commerce." 

Turning from the Minister's Report, we are not surprised to find 
from the Aevue Pédagogique that the Japanese Educational Exhibit is 
very largely an exhibit of statistics—statistics contained for the most part 
in the Report itself. To one set of figures only do we find reference in 
the Revue, and that is the average height and weight, at different 
ayes, of the Japanese school-child (boy and girl), and the average annual 
increase. Japanese educators, it is said, make no secret of their desire 
to bring their nation, in this respect, nearer to European standards. 
What is not statistics in the exhibit is photographs. Specimens of pupils' 
work in Japanese, though interesting as curiosities, could hardly have 
any pedagogic significance for European teachers, and, except for a few 
water-colour drawings and other hand productions, none, or next to 
none, are exhibited. The photographs, moreover, chiefly illustrate the 
structure and life of the two Higher Normal Schools referred to above— 
according to the writer in the Revue, *' the fount and source of educa- 
tion in Japan.” . 

A particularly charming picture, according to the same authority, is 


the photograph of the tiny children of the infant school attached to the 
Higher Normal School for Females receiving a lesson in ‘‘ Practical 
Ceremonies,” in other words, in good manners. And in Japan manners 
and morals are closely related. 

In addition to statistics, photographs, and specimens of hand-work, 
the exhibit contains a very full account (printed in French) of the origin 
and subsequent development of the two Higher Normal Schools, in the 
course of which the growth of pedagogic science in Japan is traced in 
relation to the gradual introduction of foreign works on education. The 
first book to be translated was Wickersham’s ‘‘ School Economy.” 
This was in 1874. Then came Northend's ** Teacher's Assistant" and 
“ Teachers and Parents,” Page's ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching," 
Sheldon's **Object Lessons" (between 1876 and 1879), Spencer's 
** Education," Bain's ** Education as a Science)," Gill's ** School 
Management," and Mayhew's ‘‘ Universal Education? (before 1882), 
then the works of Lindner, Kern, Rem, Herbart, Rosenkranz, Dittes, 
and lastly the works of Compayré. 

‘* To-day,” the paragraph concludes, ‘‘ the Japanese school is in pro- 
cess of evolution : on the one hand a national pedagogy is everywhere 
loudly proclaimed, and on the other the pedagogic question is becoming 
more and more complicated with the social question. The works ot 
Wilmann, Fischer, Fouillée, and Guyau are beginning to attract the 
attention of educators." 

One Gilbert-Sullivanian touch. Reference has been made above to 
the appointment of school physicians. One of their functions is described 
as ‘‘ the forbidding of the use of umbrellas by pupils in middle schools 


and other institutions of the kind." 


THE *NESTOR" OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


UICK'S “Educational Reformers,’ published in 1868, 
and to-day perhaps the best known educational book in 
the English-speaking world, bore the following dedication :— 
“To Dr. Henry Barnard, the first United States Commissioner 
of Education, who, in a long life of self-sacrificing labour, has 
given to the English language an educational literature, this 
volume is dedicated, with the esteem and admiration of the 
author.” Henry Barnard was then fifty.sever. He died in 
July last, in his ninetieth year, after many more years of “ self- 
sacrificing labour ” in the undying cause. 

The keynote to his life may best be found in the following 
words of his own :—“ So far back as I have any recollection, 
the cause of true education—of the complete education of every 
human being, without regard to the accidents of birth or 
fortune—seemed most worthy of the concentration of all my 
powers, and, if need be, of any sacrifice of time, money, and 
labour which I might be called upon to make in its behalf.” 

The New York School Journal referred to his death in the 
following words :— 

In the death of Henry Barnard, the American common school loses 
a stanch friend. Excepting Horace Mann, whose efforts for the ad- 
vancement of public education Dr. Barnard supported with his whole 
strength and influence, the world has seen no greater, no more con- 
sistent advocate of the principle of universal education of the people in 
common schools free to all. Considering the state of public opinion at 
the beginning of his educational career, and taking into account his 
social training and native environment, there can be no doubt as to the 
sincerity of his purpose and the completeness of his consecration to the 
idea upon whose full realization he built his fondest hopes for the future 
of his country. Let it be admitted that he was neither an original 
thinker nor a fiery reformer: he was a devoted, thoughtful student of 
education, filled with the desire to communicate to others and intro- 
duce in practice what he had found to be of value and calculated to 
rationalize the training of the young in the schocls, and to elevate 
teaching to the rank of a profession. Inspiring fearlessness, earnest 
persistence, and tact were the means by which he carried his points 
and won glorious victories for the cause to which he gave his life, and in 
the pursuit of which he sacrificed a considerable fortune, leaving him- 
self almost without the means of subsistence in his declining years. . . . 
Henry Barnard was an inspiration to all who saw him in the dignity 
of age, with a mind well preserved and vigorous, and a humbleness 
and sweetness of spirit that touched every heart. The last time the 
writer heard him speak in public was at the dinner of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, last October. With a firm voice, he pronounced 
words of benediction over the educators present, renewing their courage 
and interest in their chosen work, and giving them a glimpse of the 
world beyond. 

The external facts of Mr. Barnard's life are soon told. Born 
in Hartford, Connecticut (where he died), he received his early 
instruction in the local district school—** ayCcommon school ”—to 
quote his own words, “a schoolof equal rights; where merit and 
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not social position was the acknowledged basis of distinction, 
and, therefore, the fittest seminary to give the schooling essen- 
tial to the American citizen." In 1826 he entered at Yale, and 
in 1835 was called to the Bar, where, however, he never prac- 
tised. In the course of the next two years he travelled exten- 
sively on foot in England, Scotland, and Switzerland, meeting 
many of our greatest men. In 1837, 0n his return to America, he 
was elected to represent Hartford in the Connecticut Legislature, 
where, in 1838, he introduced an Educational Bill. “His speech 
in introducing it,” writes Inspector J. L. Hughes, of Toronto, 
* gave to educational questions a dignity never before accorded 
to them in any Legislature in the world." The Bill, which 
sought to create a Board of School Commissioners for the 
State, was immediately adopted by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses. No one, however, was willing to accept the position 
of Secretary of the Board, and Mr. Barnard finally consented 
to fill it himself for three months without salary. Those three 
months lasted more than three years. “His reports and sug- 
gestions,” says Mr. Hughes, “ have become standards. Though 
issued more than fifty years ago, they are still valuable educa- 
tional documents. They contain the legislative basis of the 
State and city school organizations of to-day.” In 1842, owing 
to political influences, the Connecticut Board of Education was 
abolished. At the instance of many leading men, Mr. Barnard 
then made an educational tour throughout the United States, 
addressing the Legislatures of ten States, and delivering lectures 
and conducting conferences in fifty cities. 

From 1843 to 1849, when ill-health compelled him to resign, 
Mr. Barnard held the position of State Superintendent of 
Schools in Rhode Island. Of his work there Horace Mann 
said : * His Rhode Island work is the greatest legacy yet left to 
American educators.” After a period of rest he became State 
Superintendent of Schools and Principal of the Normal School 
of Connecticut. In 1854, however, ill-health again compelled 
him to seek rest from active work. 

After several years, devoted chiefly to literary work, Mr. Bar- 
nard was chosen in 1867 to be the first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the United States. He remained in Washington four 
years, and issued four reportsof avery valuablecharacter,the first 
of which, it is said, advocated nearly every educational reform 
that has since been introduced into his country. After 1871 he 
held no further official appointment, but devoted himself to the 
collection and dissemination of educational literature. The 
thirty-one volumes of his American Journal of Education (a 
collection of monographs and translations, not a magazine) and 
the fifty-two volumes of his Lzbrary of Education (a somewhat 
similar publication) form the most complete encyclopzdia of 
education ever published. Mr. Oscar Browning speaks of the 
Journal as “by far the most valuable work in our language on 
the history of education. In addition to these stupendous under- 
takings he also edited the Connecticut School Journal for eight 
years, and three volumes of the Journal of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, and published seven large volumes of 
* Papers for Teachers,” and over eight hundred educational 
tracts. And all this at heavy personal loss, as there are many 
touching stories to testify. 

The publication of the Journal has proved pecuniarily disastrous [he 
wrote in 1878 to Quick]. The subscriptions, paid in from year to ycar, 
have never met the expenses of publication. My small income has 
been reduced by the deprivation of office and the pressure of the times. 
No publisher can be induced to undertake the responsibility of the 
Journal, and to carry on the work to a point where the encyclopedic 
scope of the undertaking could be seen and appreciated has involved 
my little property in mortgages, and myself in obligations which I am 
now making a desperate effort to meet. If I am successful in disposing 
of enough sets of volumes of the Journal to meet the obligations which 
mature before the first day of May, I shall continue the publication to 
the close of Volume XXVIII. If I am not successful, the plates— 
twenty-five thousand pages, with more than a thousand illustrations of 
school structures—which have cost over 40,000 dol., will go into the melt- 
ing-pot for type-metal, and the volumes on hand will be sold to buyers 
who may apply within a given time, and at the expiration of that time 
will be converted into pulp by the paper-makers, and the assets thus 
realized will be applied, as far as they go, to meet my obligations ; and 
thus will end with me an enterprise which has absorbed my best energies 
for the last twenty years. 


To this Quick made a characteristic reply : * I would as soon 
hear that there was talk of pulling down one of our cathedrals 
and selling the stones for building material." 

The calamity was happily averted, thanks chiefly to the 


efforts of Quick and Dr. W. T. Harris. Happily, too, the 
efforts of his friends proved sufficient, not only to save his 
work, but to relieve the closing years of his life from financial 
cares. “Silver and gold have I none,” he wrote a year ago, in 
reply to an appeal from the promoters of a memorial to his old 
friend Quick—* Silver and gold have I none; but such as 
I have—books and my signature—give I unto thee.” Those 
books will take a hallowed place in the Quick Memorial 
Library. 
J. R, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Charge! By G. MANVILLE FENN. (Price §s. Chambers.)—This 
episode of a British and Boer War is sure to find favour with 
all who read it. The holding of the otie by the Light Horse and the 
various sallies and surprises are excellently described. The characters of 
the hero, the officers, and, last but not least, Joeboy, the Kaffir, are 
such as Mr. Fenn loves to draw, and always draws well. It is im- 
possible to help liking one and all, and there is plenty of humour and 
fun to lighten the tragic parts. This would be a welcome present to 
any boy. 

An Ocean Adventurer. By WALTER P. WRIGHT. (Price 2s. 6d. 
Blackie. )— This story should satisfy any one of a blood-thirsty dis- 
position, for tbe author deals in all the latest explosives, and thinks 
nothing of sending a cruiser, with all her crew, to the bottom of the 
sea. Seeing the facility with which Captain Clowser is able to dispose. 
of his enemies, either by torpedoes or long, cigar-shaped projectiles, one 
does not quite see why he prolongs the fight with the ** Wisconsin ” till 
the ** Orb" is nearly battered to pieces. Besides these desperate sea. 
fights, there are exciting adventures in a submarine boat in search of 
treasure, the clue to its whereabouts having been most ingeniously 
hidden by the hero’s father. 

What Shall We Do Now? By E. V. and E. Lucas. (Price 6s. 
Grant Richards.)—We are told by the authors that a dozen blank. 
pages are left at the end of this book for an appendix to be added by 
the reader. Isit possible that any game or amusement can have gone. 
astray and not found a place in this exhaustive volume ; or could any 
child play all these games and yet have time for more before childish, 
things are put away ? The amusements seem well described and suited: 
to all tastes; we can recommend the book as likely to be a great boon 
to all who have the care of young children. 

The True Annals of Fairyland. By WILLIAM CANTON, illustrated 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. (Price 4s. 6d. Dent.)—Although fairy- 
books nowadays are as common as blackberries, still we would 
recommend this particular one as containing many favourite stories— 
not all of fairies—from German, Greek, and English sources, intermixed, 
with a few original tales, all told in an easy style with a slight connect- 
ing link running through them. We would also draw attention to the. 
excellent illustrations, which are prettily set off by some very charming 
borders. 

The House that Grew. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.)—Mrs. Molesworth’s stories are always pleasant to read, 
and if, as in this case, the plot is very slight, all the more skill is shown 
in keeping up the reader’s interest. In general outline the story is. 
similar to several of its forerunners—some unexpected occurrence or 
disaster making it necessary for cne or both parents to leave their 
children for an indefinite time. In the present case it is only the father 
who has to go; and the most exciting incidents are the personation by 
a cousin of an old gypsy woman, and the mischievous trick of one of the 
yeunger children, who ties a kettle with some rattling nails in it to the 
dog's tail, and drives him into a state of wild terror that is at first mis- 
taken for madness. The present of the wicker ‘‘ boudoir” strikes us as 
unnatural on a first introduction, but otherwise the characters are well 
drawn. 

Cynthia’s Bonnet-Shop. By ROSA MULHOLLAND. (Price ss. 
Blackie.)—It is not likely that many girls will find anonymous 
benefactors to present them with £2,000 to start a bonnet-shop, on the 
strength of a casual remark reported by a third person, to the effect 
that the girl (an absolute stranger) would like to start a business if she 
had the capital ; and, if they did, except in a fairy tale, success would 
not be so immediate and complete as Miss Cynthia M’Shane O’ Naughten 
finds it. She comes of one of those Irish families whose house, though 
money is a minus quantity, always looks extremely nice; and there is 
plenty of old silver on the table, and jewels for the pretty daughters to 
wear. The psychical research lady and her ghost stories seem rather 
dragged in, but she and the astronomical friends vary the monotony of 
moncy-getting for Cynthia. The usual misunderstandings and jealousies 
obstruct the course of true love, which, however, triumphs in the end, 
Lady Drum is the most lifelike of the characters. Miss Hammond's 
illustrations are not up to her usual level. Cynthia and Bartram, as at 
first represented, appear to be descendants of the Irish giant; though 
afterwards the girl dwindles to a more reasonable size. 


(Continued on page 678.) 
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MESSRS. BELLS EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


Educational Cataicgue post free on application. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. | sopmooLas.— ANTIGONE. Faited by C. H. 


WeLLs, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
“Of the style in which this volume is printed, bound, arn? 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., late Classical Master at St. Paul's School. : inustrated, it is impossible to speak too highly. . . . A hig! !y 


meritorious edition, which should certainly make its way int» 
schools."—Educational Times. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
PLATO'S REPUBLIC, BOOK I. AND BOOK IL, cc. i.-x. 
THE PEROEM TO THE IDEAL COMMON- 


Ful? Illustrated Prospectus of this Series post free on application. 


EU «yee. EU AE Lu 


HE special object of this Series is to make the editions as interesting and helpful a« focii d AAT AES Md "d : b 

possible to the intelligent learner; and, with this object, numerous Illustrations | With Intreduction and Critical'and Explatiató Notes uy 

have been introduced. Though based on authentic sources, these are not mere copies of T. G. Tucker, Litt. D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt. D. (Dubli:.). 

antiquities, such as are to be found in every Classical Dictionary, but prcéuves drawn with Professor of Classical Philology in the University of M«'- 
a view to bringing the reality of Greek and Roman Life before the reader. pun 


Views of places, as well as Maps and Plans, are also freely introduced. SER Eden: Mdb cns Cetera Teor 


The volumes are equipped with Introductions, Notes, Grammatical Appendices, and, THEE BLEMENTS OP EUCLID. (Books I-VI. 


1 : ; : and part of Book XI.) Newly translated from the Greex 
in some of the prose authors, Exercises on the Text. Vocabularies are also given, but Text, with Supplementary Propositions, Chapters c 


the volumes may be had without the Vocabularies if preferred. Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises. By Honacr 
The v P : NC : : - DgicuroN, M.A., formerly Scholar ot Queens’ College, 
rcr olumes are printed at the Oxford University Press, pott Svo, and are issued in Cambridge, Headmaster cf Harrison College, Barba a 
ms: Connan Ton did c 6d. Or in Parts :— Book [., »-. 
ooks I. and Il., rs. 6d. Books I., IL, and III., zs. €. 
1. With Notes and Vocabulary complete, ts. 6d. Books L.-IV., 38. Books II. and IV., 1s. 6d. Books V., 

2. Without Vocabulary, ré 6d: | 4 XL, &c., 2«. 6d. Key (for Teachers only), ss. net. 


3. Text and Vocabulary, without Notes, is. 


BELL'S SCIENCE SERIES. 


The following Volumes are now ready unless otherwise stated :— New Volumes. 
; : Edited by Percy Groom, M.A., and Prof. G. M. Miscuis, 
Caesar.—De Bello Callioo. Book I. Edited Hannibal's First Campalgn in Italy. Selected d "OMA, ERS. — 
by A. C. Lippert, M.A. With Exercises. i from Livy, Book XX L1, and edited by F. E. A. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
— Book Il, Edited by A. C. LippgLL, | 4 uL AT rS MA THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF ANI 
: ee 0888. —Book I. i .. By Gitnert C. Bourne, M.A., F.L.S., Fellow 
M.A. With Exercises. | Vinc Motamorphol A l. Edited by ' and Tutor of New College, Oxford; University Lecturer in 
—— Book Ill. Edited by F SON Sot CEA Comparative Anatomy. 
i ited by F. H. Corson, ' i 
M.A., and G. M. Gwvtuer, M.A. | Selection from Ovid's Metamorphoses. Vol. l.—Animal Organization. The Protozoa and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, hy J. W. |. Ga@lenterata. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 288 pages, 4s. 6d. 
-—— Book IV. Edited by the Rev. A. W. | E. PEARCE, M.A. ' His book is amely charming, and ne worthy his m. 
Urcorr, M.A. , : tation ; and, while its literary style should alone ensure for it 
, gi s Tristia.—Book Ill. Edited by H. R. | a wide circulation, it cannot fail to exercise a leavening and 
-— Book v. Edited by A. REYNOLDs, ootRvcn, M.A. humanizing influence on the youthful mind." — Nature. 
Ma ENS Phaedrus. —A Selection. Edited by the  xEgSTUDENT'S DYNAMICS. Comprising Static. 
Book Vl. Edited by J. T. PHILLIP- Rev. R. H. CHamprus, M.A. and Kinetics. By G. M. Mixcuiw, M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
soN, M.A. With Exercises. Stories of Creat Men. Edited hy the Rev. of Applied Mathematics in the Royal! Indian Engineering 


College, Cooper's Hill. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero. —Speeches against Catiline |. and Il. xn a 
Edited by F. HERRING, M.A. With Exercises, | Vergil's Aeneid.—Book |. Edited by the 


| 
bus t ee 3 ev. E. H. Éscorr, MA. WORKS BY CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., 
| 


CHARLES, B.A. With Exercises. — Book Jr A Edited by L. D. WAIN- Chief Mathematical Master at St. Paul's School. 
wRiGHT, M.A. 


"Cornelius Nepos. —Epami ; ARITHMETIC POR SCHOOLS. Thirteenth Edition. 
Cato. Edie paminoncas, POP aaa tes Book Ill. Edited by L. D. WAIN- ‘Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. ; or in Two 
ited by H. L. EarL, M.A. 
f WRIGHT, M.A. Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Key to Part IL, 7s. 6d. net. 
Eutropius. — Books |. and Il. Edited by Book IV. Edited by A. S. WARMAN, ' EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. 8,000 Examples 
7 . s 55,543 extracte rom tne above rithmetic. ent ition, 
J. G. Srencer, B.A B.A. acd from ths sie Animes. Tenth Edun 
Trade Woes Book |l. Edited by C. G. Book Vl. Edited by J. T. PHILLIP- hs rM M E ME eg 
d NONI Midi | A SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Second Edition. 
—— Book ll. Edited by C. G. BOTTING, Vergil.—Selection from Aeneid, Books VII- Small crown 8vo, 192 pages. Cloth, ıs. ; or, with Answers. 
B.A. “Preparing. XII. Edited by W. G. Coast, B.A. 1s. 4d. The Answers may be had separately, qd. net. 
— : " , : ELEMENTARY ABITHMETIC. Fifth Edition. 
M v ads I. Edited by H. LATTER, Renopnona MT |l. Edited hy Crown £vo, ts. 6d., with or without Answers. 
ge : . ES cie COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. Second Edition. 
Liw.— Book IX., oc. i. -xix. Edited by W.C. | ——— Book Il. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, | Crown 8vo, 250 pages, 2s. 6d. 
PEAS Se RAO AET ERS MiNi a M COXMBROIAL ARITHMETIC. Part I. i5: pages. 


Crown £vo, with Answers, ts. 


GRADUATED ARITHMETIC. For Private ard 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. ^ esL rerit 


and Il., 4d. ; II., IV., V., VL, and VIL, 4d. each. 


Uniform with the ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. Price One Shilling each. LONG TOTS AND CROSS TOTS (Simple and 

; . f ' Compound). Containing 864 Sums for the use of Pupi!- 

Soalae Primae. Simple Stories and Fables for Translation, with Notes and Vocabulary. in Evening Continuation Schools and Day Schools under 
By J. G. Srencek, B... With 29 Illustrations. the Education Department. Price z2d.; in cloth, 3d. 


Answers, cloth, 4d. 


Sealae Mediae. Extracts from Eutropius and Caesar. With Notes and Vocabulary. By gxAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Percy A. UNDERHILL, M.A. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, ss. net. 
Seajae Tertiae, Graduated Extracts in Verse and Prose rom Phaedrus, Ovid, Nepos, BLEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Second Eii- 
and Cicero. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. C. Marcuant, M.A. [ Shortly. tion, Revised. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. 
A SHORT COURSE OP ELEMENTARY PLANE 
Specimen Copy sent to Headmasters with a ciew fo introduction. TEIGONOMETEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


[tems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 
the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 23rd inst.) 


1.—Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, S.W., at 8 p.m. Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. ‘‘ Patent Law," by 
G. F. Emery, Esq. 

1, 8, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29.—Datchelor College Lectures, at 2 p.m. 
Ist, ** More's Utopia." by Mr. H. E. Malden; 8th, ‘‘ Culti- 
vation of Observation," by Miss Ward; 15th, ‘* What 
Froebelian Principles Imply,” by Miss Ward; 19th, ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Novel," by Miss Elizabeth Lee ; 22nd, ** Method 
in Teaching /lsthetics, by Mr. P. A. Barnett; 26th, 
' Captain John Smith, Founder of Virginia," by Miss 
Elizabeth Lee ; 29th, ‘‘ Questioning, Illustrations, and Home- 
Work," by Miss Ward. 

I, 8, 15, 22.—Kensington Town Hall, at 4.45 p.m. Lectures for 
Young People, ** The World We Live in." (Apply Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, 55 Gunterstone Road, W.). 

I; 15, 29. —72 Margaret Street, W., at 8 p.m. Childhood Society 
Lectures. Ist, ** Treatment of Feeble-Minded Children in 
Asylums,” by Rev. T. W. Sharpe; 15th, ‘‘ Training of 
Teachers," by Prof. W. H. Woodward ; 29th, ** Physiology 
for Teachers," by Prof. C. S. Sherrington. 

2 [commenced September 28] to December 15 (Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings). Froebel Society Classes at St. Martin's 
Schools, Charing Cross. 

3, IO, 17, 24.—King's College, London, Free Saturday morning 
Lectures and Laboratory Work for Teachers. At 10 a.m., 
** Physics," by Prof. Adams, F.R.S. ; at 11 a.m., ‘‘ Principles 
of Practical Physiology,” by Prof. Halliburton, F. R.S. These 
Courses will be continued each Saturday of Term. 

5 and following five Mondays at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. Earl Barnes’ Lec- 
tures on Child Study at Battersea Polytechnic Institute. (Apply 
Secretary, University Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 

7. —University College School, at 7.30 p.m. Paper by W. J. Addis, 
on '* Teaching of English Literature." (Assistant-Masters’ 
Association. ) 

9.—University College, London, at 5.30 p.m. First Lecture on 
** Methods of Producing Artificial Cold," by Dr. W. Hampton. 

10, 24.— King's College, London, Free Saturday morning Lectures for 
Teachers. At 10 a.m, ‘‘The Teaching of Mathematics," 
by Prof. Hudson ; at 11.30 a.m., ''The Pedagogy of John 
Locke," by Mr. Adamson. The Courses will be continued on 
the alternate Saturdays of Term. 

12. — Skinners' Girls’ School, Stamford Hill, N., at 7.30 p.m. Paper 
on ** Discipline and Punishment," by W. S. Anderton, Esq., 
B.A. (Teachers Guild.) 

13.—12 Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, at 4.30 p.m. Lecture on 
“The Value cf the Imagination," by Miss Carter Sturge. 
(Parents! National Educational Union.) 

14.—College of Preceptors. een S Council. 

15. — Post Translations for Journal of Education Prize Competition. 

I5.—Bedford College, Baker Street. Lecture on “The Nebular 
Hypothesis," by Mr. F. Womack, Lecturer in Physics. 

15.—13 Thurloe Square, S.W., at 8 p.m. Lecture on ‘ Realistic 
Arithmetic,” by Major Mackinlay.  (Teachers' Guild.) 

16.—37 Gordon Square, at 8 p.m. Lecture on ** A Modern Edu- 
cational Reformer—Robert Hebert Quick," by John Russell. 
(Teachers! Guild.) 

20.—Clapham Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham Common, 


Evening Meeting. 


S.W.,at$ p.m. Lectureon ‘‘ The Influence of Phonetics in 
the Study of Languages,” by Prof. Rippmann. (Teachers’ 
Guild. ) 


23.—Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the December issue of the Journal of Education. 

24.—National Society, Sanctuary, Westminster, at 3.30 p.m. General 
Meeting Teachers' Guild. 

26 (first post). —Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and 
teachers’ advertisements for the December issue of the 
Journal of Education. 


Christmas (1900! and Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at 
Paris. French. (Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Uni- 
versity College School, London, W.C.) 

December 31, 1900. Charity Commission. Objections to Draft 
Scheme (Pension Clause) must be lodged by this date. See 
September Journal of Education, pages 528-530. 

January 9-12, 1901. General Conference of the Teachers’ Guild at 
Brighton. 


The December issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Friday, November 30. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Arnold’s British Classics for Schools. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


PARADISE LOST. Books I.and | MARMION. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

II. Cloth, is. 3d. THE LADY OF THE LAKH. 
PARADISH LOST. Books III. Cloth, rs. 6d. 

and IV. ıs. 3d. OHILDH HAROLD. Cloth, es. 
THE LAY or THE LAST | MACAULAY’S LAYS OF AN- 

MINSTREL. ss. 3d. CIENT ROME. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


Now ready. 

CONTINUOUS STORY RBADHRS FOR JUNIOR O 3 
An entirely New Series of specially written Stories for Junior Classes, carefully 
Graded and beautifully illustrated. Grade I. : Granny a Coach an 
Four. By E. Davenrort ÁDAMs. Price rod. Grade II.: Four Play- 
mates. By RicuARD WiLsoN. Grade IIl.: Forrester’s: 
Farm. By Ismay Tuorn. 
Apprentice. By Tom Bevan. Price is. 4d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF INORGANIO CHEMISTRY FOR USR- 
IN SCHOOLS AND OOLLHGHS. By W. A. SueNsTONE, M.A., 
F.R.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

A FIRST GEOMETRY BOOK. A simple Course of Exercises based on 
Experiment and Discovery. By J. G. HAMiL TON, B.A., Lecturer on Geometry 
at tbe Froebel Educational Institute, and F. KETTLE, B.A., Headmaster of 
Clapham High School for Boys. Crown 8vo, fully illustrated, cloth, rs. 
Answers (for Teachers only), 6d. 


SHLEOTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. E. C. EvERARD Owen, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Harrow School. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 

PASSAGES FOR DIOTATION: Consisting of Extracts from the Works- 
of some of our best Prose Writers, which will be found useful to candidates foz 
the Teachers’ Examination, Civil Service, and other Competitive Examinations. 
rod., in limp cloth. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. By Anpvzgew J. 
HERBERTSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, and formerly in the Owens Col ege, Manchester, and 
ALEXIS E. Frye. With sixteen pages of Coloured Maps, about fifty Outline 
and Photographic Relief Maps, and nearly seven hundred magniftcent Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Large 4to (about 12 by 10 inches), ss. 


ENGLISH HISTORY.- For Juniors. By E. S. Svmwes, Author of 
t‘ The Story of London," ‘ The Story of Lancashire,” &c. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH OHBHNTURY. ByC. W. Onan, 
M.A., Deputy Professor (Chichele) of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford; Author of '*& History of England," 
‘The Art of War in the Middle Ages," &c. One Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., Deputy Pro- 
fessor A Md Se Modern History in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford ; Author of '* Warwick the Kingmaker," ' A History of 
Ancient Greece,” ‘‘ A History of Europe, A.D. 479-928," &c. 

New and Revised Edition, fully furnished with Maps, Plans of the Principat 

Battlefields, and Genealogical Tables. 760 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 

Also, in Two Parts, each part complete, with Index, 3s. Part I.: From the 

Earliest Times to 1603. Part Ti : From 1603 to 1885. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ALGHBRA. By R. Lacuraw, Sc.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or witbout 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BUCLID. Books I.-VI. By R. Lacuran, 
Sc.D. With Alternative Proofs, Notes, Exercises, all the Standard Theorems, 


Price 1s. 


and a large collection of Riders and Problems. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The following separate editions are now issued :—Book I. Cloth, ıs. Books 
I. and II. Cloth, 1s. 6d. Books I., IL, and III. Cloth, zs. 6d. 
Books III, and IV. Cloth, 2s. Books I.-IV. Cloth, 3s. Books 


IV.-VI.- 2s. 6d. 

HXERGISES IN GERMAN OOMPOSITION. By RicHARD KAISER, 
of the High School, Glasgow. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN WITHOUT TEARS, An Edition in German of Mrs. HucGnH 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS.* 


Ae say anything fresh in general terms on the training 

of teachers at the present juncture is as difficult, and in 
some ways as unprofitable, as to discuss in a purely abstract 
manner the question of Home Rule for Ireland or the case for 
anti-vivisection. The subject has been discussed vigorously in 
scholastic circles for the last few years, and a wordy war has 
raged round it. Supporters of the training movement have 
written to leading papers to say that the only salvation for 
English schools is professional training for those who teach in 
them, and that most English teaching is inefficient because ot 
this lack of training. Opponents have answered with equal 
heat that the instruction given in English schools is, in its way, 
excellent ; that a teacher is born and cannot be made ; that a 
teacher who has been through a training college is unpractical, 
stereotyped in his mode of teaching, and uses terms so incom- 
prehensible to his hearers, and therefore so objectionable, as to 
render him unfit to be a member of any school common-room. 
Into particulars these gentlemen, whether on one side or the 
other, seldom enter. The whole discussion is in the air ; much 
of it has consisted of hard swearing on either side, with some 
abuse, and for this reason those who wish to arrive at the truth 
in this question have often found it the reverse of helpful. I 
shall take it for granted that, when, as in the present case, we 
find two extreme expressions of opinion, the truth generally lies 
between the two, except in those rare cases when it has to be 
sought for in some fresh direction ; and, by making my remarks 
as concrete as I can, I shall endeavour to show that there 
is a sound position in connexion with this question of training, 
and that in virtue of its soundness it will to some extent meet 
the views of each of these opposing factions. 

Let us begin by delimiting the subject that we propose 
to discuss. If this be not so easy as appears at first, it is 
because this question of training has been talked about in an 
unscholarly manner. In treating of it words have been used 
so loosely as to bear interpretation in a variety of ways. For 
example, the diploma granted by this University is termed a 
“ Diploma in Education.” I am not objecting to the word 
“education” in this connexion. Unless we import words from 
Germany, it is not easy to think of a more suitable word. But 
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education is a term of wide import : it is not easy to say what 
it embraces and what it does not. In one sense, every experi- 
ence of our lives is education, and it is evident that, if you 
admit theories of life into this discussion, you will soon find 
yourself talking about things in general—than which nothing is 
more pernicious. Not long ago I read an account of a summer 
meeting of teachers in Germany, at which some specimen 
lessons, followed by a discussion, were given. The discussions, 
said the reporter, were not very profitable, as they generally, 
in some mysterious manner, developed into discussions on 
theology. Now, this is not in itself absurd ; if you consider the 
problem of education in the wider sense, the issues are so vast 
that it is not easy to see how you can keep theology out. But 
this only shows us that, if we wish to make our discussion of 
value, we must delimit our subject, and, when we have rigorously 
fixed its boundaries, must refuse to be drawn beyond them 
further than is absolutely necessary. 

As, then, we must start with some limitation, let us restrict our 
use of the term “education” tothe education given at schoolyand, 
more particularly, to that portion of school-life that is confined 
within the four walls of the class-room ; and let us, provi-ionally 
at any rate, take it that the kernel of our subject is, " class- 
room instruction in its educative aspect.” We may have to go 
beyond the boundaries thus marked out: in connexion with 
problems of curriculum—in connexion, indeed, with the actual 
handling of the subjects in the class-room— we shall have to go 
farther afield ; but, if we take instruction as our main subject, 
and rigorously make any other subjects that we may have to 
consider centre in it, we shall very much lessen the danger of 
talking at random. 

It must be remembered that we are not here discussing what 
aspects of education it may be useful for a schoolmaster in 
harness to consider. It may be useful for a headmaster to 
make himself minutely acquainted with various schemes, actual 
and proposed, for the organization of a school; it may be 
necessary for a house-master to make himself an authority on 
school-hygiene ; it may be advisable for a schoolmaster who is 
primarily athletic to read Ruskin ; but the students whom we 
are considering are men who have just taken a degree, who 
have not yet taught, and for whom it is wished to shorten the 
period of inefficiency, and, whatever we may advise them to 
read, and whatever they may choose to read, on educational 
subjects in the future, I suggest that during the period of train- 
ing the student should mainly consider instruction in its edu- 
cative aspect. 

With this limitation, we may now proceed to discuss in 
greater detail the course of work suggested for a future school- 
master, and it will assist us if we examine the schemes already 
put forward in several quarters. 

It has been customary to talk of education under three heads 
—theory, history, and practice. I have already hinted that itis 
advisable to place practice in the foreground, and to treat it in 
the light of more theoretic considerations. But, whether each 
of these three divisions can be treated apart from the others or 
not, they may well be extremely useful for purposes of dis- 
cussion, if only we know what we mean when we use them. 

We will begin with the theory of education. Now there is 
one view which apparently considers that the theory of edu- 
cation consists in psychology, and that instruction is nothing 
but the application of psychology in the class-room ; that there 
is some collection of first principles that can be mastered as 
the elementary formule in algebra can be mastered, and that 
the possession of these principles will enable the happy owner 
to march into any class-room and teach almost any subject well, 
in contradistinction to the man who has only his own experience 
to draw upon, who is almost certain to be a blunderer. I do 
not say that this view is explicitly put forth; but in one form or 
another it is always cropping up, so that, more than anything 
else, it is necessary to consider in what relation psychology 
stands to teaching. 

In considering teaching there are two positions that may be 
adopted. A teacher may consider it his duty to instil facts, or he 
may think it preferable to use the subject-matter of instruction 
as an instrument for training the boy's mind. He may think it 
more advisable to give the boy six facts and make him use his 
mind upon them than to give him twelve and get from him no 
effort but that of remembering. In either case the mind is in 
question, and, if a teacher thinks enough about the matter to 
place the alternative squarely before himself, it is natural that 


some such thought as the following should occur to him :—“ I 
have to hammer away at this boy's mind, and, if I can any- 
where find an exposition of the manner in which the mind re- 
members or reasons, my task will be rendered much easier." 
A teacher is far more likely to reason in this way if his object 
be to teach his pupil to use his mind than if he aim at the 
assimilation of facts ; but, whichever position he takes up, it 
seems reasonable that he should have recourse to a hand-book 
on psychology to see what it says about the mind. 

Now hand-books of psychology are not all turned out on the 
same lines, but we very commonly find that such hand-books 
commence with an account, chiefly physiological, of the brain, 
of the nervous apparatus, of sensation, and of the various organs 
of sense. Whether or not this is psychology at all it is not for 
us to consider here ; our question is: To what extent will an 
acquaintance with such things help a teacher to teach? and we 
need not have much hesitation in deciding that it will not help 
him in the least. It is certainly very necessary that a teacher 
should know something of what may be termed the hygiene of 
the sense organs. He should realize that apparent stupidity is 
often acounted for by shortness of sight or hardness of hearing ; 
he should be able to determine whether or not his pupils are 
short-sighted or deaf; he should know what is the smallest 
size of print that can with safety be given to a boy if his eyesight 
is to be preserved ; with the same end in view he should realize 
the necessity of placing short-sighted boys where they can see 
the blackboard, and deaf boys where they can hear. It may be 
useful for him to know how complex the organs of sense are, 
that he may understand that to hit small boys on the head is 
little short of criminal. All this is useful knowledge for him, 
but it is not psychology, and the information that is of most 
use to him in this connexion will not be found in the hand-book 
of psychology. We may, therefore, put this group of matter on 
one side. 

Let us take a chapter in psychology that seems to be more 
promising—that on association. It is probable that few men, 
when they begin to teach, realize the importance of association, 
just as it is certain that a good teacher, after some years of 
experience, will lose no opportunity of associating kindred ideas 
in his pupils! minds. Association is to the teacher what ink is 
to the printer; without it his task is almost meaningless and 
certainly ineffective. A teacher who associates well is certain 
to be interesting, and is on the high road to being inspiring. 
Association discovers the silver thread that runs through the 
fustian of many a school-subject ; an illustrative association, 
aptly brought in, will drive a broad way through the tortuous 
labyrinth of half-digested thoughts, and will clear away the 
brambles from the paths of school instruction. Sound associa- 
tion not only opens the door of the mind to new ideas, but, when 
once they have entered, closes it again and turns the key on 
them. 

In the hand-book of psychology we find association treated 
of. We are told that a process in the mind, once experienced, 
has a tendency to repeat itself, and that this repetition takes 
place under certain categories, such as similarity, contrast, cause 
and effect, and so on. There are here two elements—the pro- 
cess and the category in which it takes place—and of these the 
process is of the greater interest to psychology proper ; in fact, 
for the newer psychology, almost the whole interest lies in the 
critical examination of the process. In the older text-books, 
which confined themselves largely to classification, more atten- 
tion is given to these headings, and less to the process of 
redintegration ; in the more recent treatises you will find very 
little said about the headings under which association takes 
place, but a most rigorous criticism of the process, and, indeed, 
of associationism itself as an ultimate principle of psychology. 
But to the teacher the important thing is not the process, but 
the category. No matter what the process may ultimately 
be proved to be, it is of the greatest importance that a teacher, 
and especially a young teacher, should have the most useful of 
these categories placed before him, and that it be indicated to 
him how they work out in the teaching of various subjects. 
For instance, in a geography lesson on the boundaries of 
France on the north-east, a number of these categories can be 
worked in. The north-east frontier can be associated with its 
effects, and it may be shown that the absence of high mountains 
makes it good for trade and bad for protection, in proof of which 
may be indicated the towns of Lille and Roubaix, great centres 
of industry, as well as Mons and Fontenoy, scenes of conflicts. 
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This frontier may then be compared with that of Holland on 
the side of Germany, and contrasted with the French frontier 
on the south-east, which is good for protection but bad for trade. 
Again, in the case of language-teaching, most valuable aid may 
be given tothe beginner by showing how he may make his pupils 
group together words and phrases under suitable headings, or, 
as in early French instruction, associate together sounds, ideas, 
and actions. The rapid acquisition of vocabulary in any foreign 
language largely depends on the ingenuity with which headings 
for grouping are devised, and on the habit of grouping under 
these headings without much effort. In more general terms, 
a very slight acquaintance with these categories will convince a 
teacher of the need of allowing no chance of association to 
escape him, of building up in the minds of his pupils systems 
of ideas which hang together and assist one another ; and to be 
convinced of this truth at an early stage is no small gain. 

This is not psychology, however : it is the working out in the 
concrete of certain positions which are found in a band-book on 
psychology ; but these positions are just those which are of 
least interest to the professional psychologist, and the use of 
these categories as a receptacle in which we may place a large 
number of facts in an orderly manner is no more psychology 
than the storing of one's Sunday clothes in a Chubb's safe at 
the bank is finance. 

Let us take another instance. I suppose there is no pheno- 
menon more annoying to the teacher than inattention. The 
almost invariable practice of a beginner is to teach vigorously 
to a class of boys who are either asleep or are blandly thinking 
of something else, and even the most practised hand is occasion- 
ally brought up with a run at finding that a few boys who 
had every appearance of attention have not heard a word that 
he bas said, or on a warm summer afternoon experiences great 
difficulty in getting the attention of his class as a whole. 
Seeing that attention is such an important matter, the sugges- 
tion that the chapter in our hand-book headed * Attention" be 
read by all teachers is sure to be made, and is made, and it is 
certain that in this chapter the teacher will find much that can 
be pressed into his service. He will find a general analysis of 
attention into voluntary attention and spontaneous attention, 
and this analysis is of great value in connexion with interest, a 
subject which is all-important in teaching. But he will also 
find a rigorous analysis of the process of attention ; and here it 
is that the teacher gua teacher seems to part company with the 
psychologist. With the intricate hypotheses connected with 
the process of attention the teacher has little to do. Whatever 
the process may be, the result is the same for him, and he 
knows both attention and inattention perfectly well when he 
sees them. His department is the presenting of ideas to be 
attended to, and his connexion with the process of attention 
goes no further than the relation between that process and the 
suitable selection of ideas for that process to operate on. In 
connexion with the presenting of ideas to be attended to, the 
teacher may learn much. It is of value to him to realize that, 
if an idea is to be attended to with ease, it must be well defined, 
isolated, and frequently changed or altered. Inattention 1s 
frequently caused by a blurred and woolly presentation of sub- 
ject- matter, and can often be dispelled by clear demonstration, 
in which each stage in the exposition is clearly marked, and the 
salient points are brought vividly before the mind. Again, a 
frequent cause of inattention is that a boy 1s asked to attend to 
two things at once. He may be asked to observe a process and 
to listen to the explanation of it at the same time, or to look up 
some fact in a book, and at the same time to attend to what 
the master is saying, and, as a result, he does both badly, and 
frequently goes off on some other train of thought. The third 
point—that of freshness—is no less important. The first thing 
that a teacher has to learn is that an idea must be presented to 
a boy a great many times before it sinks in; that continued 
iteration is necessary. But when he has learned this he has 
got only half way ; he has still to realize that continued iteration 
may, and often does, only produce stupor in the pupil unless the 
idea is frequently presented in a fresh guise; that stereotyped 
modes of teaching, procedure that degenerates into mere 


routine, become first ineffective and then deadening. If a 


teacher learns this during a training course, he will assuredly 


not have wasted his time. The planning out of schemes of 
work so that the same matter is frequently presented, but in a 
manner so fresh that the pupil is not sickened by it long before 
it is thoroughly mastered, is in itself a most valuable exercise, 


and should form an essential part of any such training 


course. 
Now here, again, we have taken certain conceptions which 


are to be found in a chapter of psychology, and have seen that 


these conceptions can be made concrete in such a manner as to: 


be of great use to the teacher ; but here, again, the concep- 
tions that we have taken are those in which the professional 


psychologist takes least interest. He is concerned with the 


process of the mind in attention, and with the objects of atten- 
tion only in so far as by favouring or hindering it they throw 
light on that process ; the teacher, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with the objects of attention, and with the process only 
in so far as it throws light on their favourable presentation. An 
elementary analysis of attention does throw light on favourable 
presentation, and, so far, it is useful. A more elaborate ana- 
lysis—in fact, the analysis which attracts the professional 
psychologist—throws little more light and is not for the teacher. 

We might follow up the same train of thought in connexion 
with other chapters in psychology. Everywhere we should find 
that there are indications of useful positions which can be 
elaborated in terms of concrete teaching-matter; everywhere 
we should find that these are the points of evident value to the 
teacher, and that the value of investigations into mental process: 
is, at any rate, not so directly evident. 

Even if it be conceded that the positions mentioned above 
are of value, especially if interpreted in terms of actual teaching- 
matter, it may still be suggested that tbey are, after all, 
commonplace positions ; that we do not need a psychologist to 
tell us that ideas must be associated together, that causes may 
be associated with their effects and phenomena with their con- 
trasts, or that, if a fact isto be continually presented and re-pre- 
sented to a class, it must be freshened up by a varied 
presentation ; that we know these positions already, or, at any 
rate, only need to have them briefly presented to us, and that, 
if we do consult a hand-book of psychology, we do not find 
what we want—their elaboration in connexion with the subjects 
that we are teaching. Now this brings us to the kernel of the 
matter. I believe that, if you consider the subject a little 
further, you will see that what is derived from the hand- 
book on psychology is little more than an accurate termino- 
logy. It is impossible to discuss teaching seriously without 
using terms such as “association,” “ imagination,” “ ab- 
straction," “attention,” “interest,” “ observation," “ inference." 
We must know in what sense we are using these terms, 
and the shortest way of learning to use them sensibly is 
to read an elementary hand-book of psychology. We have 
seen that an investigation into processes of mind is not of 
prime importance for the teacher. An elementary hand-book 
deals far more with classification than with process, and, so far, 
is of great use in giving a crisp terminology, and thus enabling 
us to discuss teaching without waste of time. Much that is 
said and written upon teaching would remain unsaid and un- 
written if the terminology to be used were agreed upon and 
understood. I could indicate to you a work on linguistic 
instruction recently written by an authority on language in 
which great stress is laid upon association, but which is rendered 
almost valueless by the loose use of terms, and the apparent 
ignorance of the manner in which the principles of association 
are ordinarily formulated. A lack of suitable terms can only 
lead to circumlocution and cross issues, and many of the terms 
which must be used in discussing teaching are explained in à 
hand-book of psychology. There should be no confusion here. 
Over and over again has a pupil in writing me an essay said: 
* We learn from psychology this, that, or the other.” If I say: 
“What, didn't you know that before?” he generally confesses 
that he did. In reality he has acquired a terminology for some 
position which is little more than a commonplace, and, for this 
reason, the position has probably acquired a deeper meaning 
for him. 

Now, if psychology can give us a suitable terminology, and 
can often introduce us to positions which are suggestive and 
useful when considered in connexion with teaching, it does 


a great deal for us. But it is on this account all the more 
necessary to realize that a very small amount of the most 
ives us all we need ; that the positions 


elementary psychology giv 
which an be formulated in psychological language need to be 


illustrated by the ingenious manipulation of teaching-matter 
before they are of much use to a beginner ; that the so-called 
psychological axioms are chiefly of use iñ criticising teaching, 
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‘and do not necessarily make a teacher original or constructive ; 
that a more advanced knowledge of psychology does not in any 
way bear directly upon teaching; and that, for these reasons, a 
graduate, if he do not know them already, need spend only a 
very short time in mastering a few psychological positions, thus 
leaving more of the time at his disposal to be employed in con- 
sidering the manipulation of subject-matter. 

There are, indeed, other points of view from which psychology 
may be considered. In the sense in which we talk of a 
** psychological” novel we may take psychology to cover a 
thorough understanding of human, and in our particular case 
of boy, nature. Of such “psychology” it is impossible to 
acquire too much, but it is surely to be obtained by observant 
and sympathetic intercourse with our fellow-men and with boys, 
and very little from the perusal of text-books written by the pro- 
fessional psychologist. Or, again, to deal with the processes of 
mind in abstract terms may interest a student in the mind that 
he is to teach, and may impress upon him deeply that one of his 
objects in teaching, at any rate, is to train the mind rather than to 
instilfacts. If a student is interested in psychology, by all means 
let bim read it with this object. But, if he dislikes it, it is not 
probable that the study of uncongenial abstractions will make 
him take an interest in a living mind. At any rate, we are here 
discussing what should be zzszs/ed upon as a preliminary train- 
ing for a schoolmaster ; and we shall not be,far wrong if we 
decide that a little psychology of the most elementary kind may 
with reason be demanded, but that the dragging in'of psycho- 
logical terms and phraseology where they are not absolutely 
essential to avoid wordiness and misunderstanding is useless, 
extremely objectionable, and certainly tends to confuse issues. 

But, apart from psychology, we are told that there is a theory 
of education, or, to speak in accordance with our limitation, a 
theorv of instruction. To a limited extent this is so. It is 
possible to state in an abstract manner the principles on which 
sound teaching is based. But these principles are so exceed- 
ingly simple and appear to be such platitudes that it is easy to 
call their value in question. Proceed from the known to the 
unknown. Could any one dream of proceeding in any other 
way? Proceed from the concrete to the abstract. Not quite 
such a platitude, perhaps, but still a truth that we can grasp at 
once, and grant without any more ado. Make your pupils find 
out for themselves everything that they can. Well, suppose we 
grant this: is there anything more to say about it? In the 
abstract, very little, as far as our students are concerned ; in 
the concrete, a great deal. Five or six aphorisms such as 
these constitute the whole of the theory of instruction, and a 
man who thoroughly understands them is in a fair way to 
becoming a good teacher. But by “understanding” I do not mean 
the faculty of expanding them in a wordy essay, but an exact 
knowledge of what they mean when applied to each stage and 
each branch of the subject that he teaches. Consider the 
maxim, from the concrete to the abstract, a most important law 
of teaching. Our first business is to find out exactly what it 
means, and to what extent it is the same as from the known to 
the unknown. But when we have done this our work lies before 
us : we have still to learn to recognize the concrete when we 
see it. If we are teaching a class geography, history, Latin, 
English literature, or geometry, and in each subject can say 
what is the concrete for that class, we have advanced very far 
indeed. Once you know what is your concrete and what is 
your abstract you know also in what direction you should try 
to make your pupils’ minds work. You know with what you 
must start and what goal your class must reach, and a great 
light is thrown upon the manipulation of many school subjects, 
especially upon those that are the hardest to manage, such as 
history and geography. But this knowledge is not easy to 
acquire, and it is certainly one of the functions of training to 
show a beginner in what direction to look for the concrete in 
any subject that he is teaching. 

Consider a subject in the teaching of which the greatest 
crimes are committed against this axiom, English history. 
Our text-books teem with abstractions : a condensed school- 
history cannot be anything but abstract. Remarks such as: 
*" On the way the little army suffered great privations” ; “On 
the English side vigorous preparations had been made for 
their reception”; “Prices had still kept high in proportion 
to wages”; “The chief cause of Charles’ defeat was the 
Insolence and insubordination of his own officers” are far 
removed from the concrete and convey very little to a boy. 
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If the teacher attempts to make the lesson more interest- 
ing by illustrating these statements by concrete examples, this 
is certainly an advance; but the procedure still leaves much to 
be desired, since it has been from the abstract to the concrete, 
not from the concrete to the abstract. Na, give your boys 
extracts from contemporaries, from Froissart, from Hakluyt, 
from orators and chroniclers of the period ; give them con- 
temporary verse ; bring them to the original authorities as much 
as you can, and let them exercise their powers of observation, 
discrimination, and inference on these ; let them do their own 
abstraction, instead of forcing it upon them ready made ; learn 
how to apply our axiom, and you will learn at the same time 
how to get the greatest possible value for your boys from the 
history lesson. In the teaching of English literature we find 
more crimes of the same kind. This is not the place to con- 
sider how English literature should be taught, but one thing 1s 
certain—you will not get your pupils to read with interest, and 
you will not teach them to read with discrimination, if you do 
their inference and abstraction for them. If, instead of placing 
before them a play of Shakespeare, reading it carefully with 
them, and letting them make up their own minds as to the 
characters represented and worry out the construction of the 
play for themselves, you give thein an introduction in which all 
the characters are analyzed and every element in the con- 
struction of the play is explained, you have certainly not used 
your subjcct-matter to the greatest advantage ; you have sinned 
against our commandment. If you can make a teacher realize 
tbat in every subject it is his duty to look out for the concrete, 
which must be presented, that he may make his pupils proceed 
from it to the abstract, you have greatly increased his efficiency, 
and the force of the axiom can be brought home to him only by 
the detailed consideration from this point of view ofthe subjects 
that he is going to teach. 
(70 be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERI hac i 


DE LA SALLE AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —In an article on * Les Ecoles Primaires Supérieures de 
Jeunes Filles à Paris” in your October issue I find some very mis- 
leading, not to say mischievous, statements. I know, of course, how 
difficult it is for an editor to weigh nicely every obiter dictum in 
the articles he admits ; but a paper for general readers, such as 
yours, and which is so much read by Catholic teachers, as I am 
happy to inform you, should be free from the unfounded attacks 
made by irresponsible writers on inoffensive people. Iam sure 
you will not refuse space to my few remarks in refutation of the 
statements l allude to. 

The writer of the article says :—“ There was nothing for the 
masses except a few schools connected with the monasteries ; 
there was no primary teaching worth mentioning. The men of 
the Revolution drew the ground plan of primary national 
education. . . . The Catholic Church for a long period had 
ruled education, but had never considered primary education 
needful.” 

Now, Sir, whether these sweeping assertions, like most 
generalizations, are the result of ignorance or unconscious pre- 
judice it is not my intention to discover ; but J shall state a few 
facts which will show, I think, their utter valuelessness as 
history. The gist of the paper, or, at least, of the parts quoted, 
is that, while Protestant England is, and has been always i5), 
flooded by a light fierce as that “ which beats upon a throne,” 
Catholic France was, until the Revolution, in Egyptian dark- 
ness. Now, what are the facts? Firstly, that until the noble 
Raikes, a little over a century ago, started his few Sunday 
schools to send a farthing rush-light ray through the Cimmerian 
night in which the English working classes groped through 
what they called life (!), nothing whatsoever had been done for 
primary education. since the Reformation in this country. 
Meanwhile in France * there was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John” Baptist de la Salle. This noble priest, a Canon 
of Rheims, devoted his life and patrimony to the establishment 
of a religious society specially devoted to the education of the 
very poorest children, and actually forbidden to take any part 
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in Latin studies, the universal language of the schools for long 
centuries. In 1689 this great pioneer of popular education, 
who has been this very year most deservedly canonized by 
Pope Leo XIII., instituted his “ Society of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools," whose members devote their lives, without 
earthly reward, to tle laborious and often thankless task of 
teaching the poor. Training colleges for masters in small 
districts were at once opened, as also Sunday schools and 
evening classes ; and, in a word, all the most advanced ideas of 
the London School Board of to-day were anticipated by this 
benighted Catholic priest more than two centuries ago! And 
all this without State aid or local rates ' 

Secondly, the Revolution, instead of forwarding popular edu- 
cation, suppressed this admirable body, which had never inter- 
fered in politics and deserved cordial support even from atheistic 
philanthropists. But it is after all not surprising that the Revo- 
lution which was inspired by Voltaire should follow his recom- 
mendation of *using the peasants as beasts ot burden," and 
deprive them of education. The suppressed society was re- 
assembled by Napoleon, made a constituent partofthe University 
of F rance, and to-day numbers fifteen thousand teachers, men of 
every race and every tongue, and teaching in every land. Their 
works gained many prizes and a diploma of honour at our own 
Educational Exhibition in London in 1884 ; while in the United 
States and several other countries they have simply carried all 
before them in similar competitions. Nor did de la Salle neglect 
female education. With his advice, a society for educating girls, 
similar to his own society for boys, was started. It never 
achieved the same success, but did great good nevertheless, and 
placed poor girls in France in a much better position than their 
sisters in England. For fuller information on this great and 
good man, who, for his educational work alone, is much more 
worthy of study than Comenius or Pestalozzi or Froebel, but 
who is absolutely ignored by English writers, either through 
ignorance or prejudice, I can recommend the study of the 
magnificent ** Life of J. B. de la Salle," published in French and 
English by Mame, of Tours. No educational library should be 
without it, while its illustrations make it deserving of a place in 
art collections. 

Finally, Sir, let me recommend the writer to look up a little 
history before bursting into print again. Cook's trippers might 
also be recommended not to publish one-sided information as 
gospel.—1 remain, Sir, yours, &c., JOHN CAREY, B.A. 

Catholic Grammar School, St. Helen’s, 

October 20, 1900. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS AND EXAMINERS OF 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE CHARITY COMMISSION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —The administrative inspection of endowed schools is largely 
treated of in the thirty-sixth report of the Charity Commission (1889), 
and it is claimed by the Charity Commissioners that these reports are 
confidential. This can be gathered from Section 37 of this report, 
where it is stated :—‘‘It is to be observed that the value of these 
reports largely depends on their containing matter of a confidential 
character, and that it would be inexpedient to publish tn exrenso 
reports of this nature.” Sections 41 and 42 of this same report relate 
to the examination of endowed schools. They run as follows :—“ (41.) 
It is required by every scheme under the Endowed Schools Acts that 
the scholars in the school regulated by the scheme (not being a public 
elementary school) shall be annually examined by an examiner or 
examiners appointed and paid by the governors of the school, but 
otherwise unconnected with it. It is further required that the examiner 
or examiners so appointed shall report to the governors on the pro- 
ficiency of the scholars and the condition of the school, and that the 
report shall be communicated to the headmaster or headmistress of the 
school as the case may be. (42.) We have for some years past deemed 
it necessary to require further that, in each case, a copy of the report 
shall be transmitted to this office.” 

I happen to know of a case of an endowed school which was partly 
examined by a governor of the school, and where the report has never 
been communicated to the then headmaster. When he mas the Charity 
Commissioner for a copy of this, along with another report, he is met 
with this answer from their secretary, that **these reports are 
confidential." 

Would it not be prudent on the part of teachers to carefully consider 
at the present time whether it is expedient in all cases that these reports 
of inspectors and examiners should be only communicated to the Central 
Authority and considered *'confidential " ; and, if so, what safeguards 
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have they that in all cases these reports are infallible ?—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, THOMAS ALLEN. 


* GOODY TWO SHOES" AND GOLDSMITH. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I have just seen in your issue for September 1, 1900, a 
review of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle's ** Child Life in Colonial Days," and 
I note that your reviewer classes himself among those who learn with 
surprise that ‘f Goody Two Shoes" was written by Oliver Goldsmith. 

n the year 1881 I published a facsimile of the earliest known copy of 
the famous little classic, and prefaced it with a résumé of all that had 
been said on the subject of the authorship of this book, and the resul 
of my subsequent researches into the history of the House of Newbery 
was that it was by Goldsmith, and that it could have been written. by 
none other. It came out just about the time when Goldsmith was. 
Ma irs dde by Newbery in drawing up title-pages, writing his prefaces, 
and doing all sorts of literary hack work for him. At about the same 
time, too, appeared the first collection of the ‘‘ Melodies of Mother. 
Goose," and the fanciful preface and the quaint and whimsical notes 
scattered throughout the book bear very strongly the hall-mark of the 
genius of the gentle Goldsmith. There is something to me really very 
significant in the fact that Goldsmith, who *‘ touched nothing that he 
did not adorn,” should have been the first to bring together those rimes 
and jingles with which mothers had been regaling their babes for 
centuries, as well as to write the first book directly intended for: 
children, which has become a classic. I am sending to you with this a. 
copy of a new edition which has just been prepared for introduction into: 
American schools. Judging from the manner of its reception, there is 
no doubt that ** Goody Two Shoes ” is about to take a new lease of life- 
in the New World. Believe me, yours very truly, 

October 11, 1900. CHAs. WELSH. 


SALARIES OF ASSISTANT - MASTERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Since you have quoted my allusion to Tonbridge School, F 
feel bound to apologize to that school in your columns for my mistake. 
The difficulties in getting information are very great, and mistakes are 
bound to occur ; but I am particularly sorry for this one. You failed 
to note, however, that Tonbridge and other schools of this class were 
not the subject of my article. I mentioned a few I happened to know 
about, and this which I described from second-hand information— wrong 
as it turned out ; but my calculations were simply those of the Royal 
Commission reprinted, with additions taken from the accounts of the 
Charity Commissioners. The details of the latter I will show you, if 
you like, and you can then verify them. The schools I am most 
anxious about are the four hundred small: endowed schools which sent 
in returns to the Commission, and others :of the same class. These are 
in danger of extinction from poverty and the pressure of natural 
science, technical education, and the like. Would that these statistics 
could be proved false ! No one could do that but a fairy godmother.. 
—Yours faithfully, W. H. D. Rouse. 

Rugby, October 2, 1900. 


SCRIPTURE IN THE OXFORD LOCALS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —Through absence from Europe I have missed until now: 
a letter, headed ‘‘ Scripture in the Oxford Locals," which appeared in 
the September number of the Journal (page 566). In the letter your 
correspondent states that a volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools” 
stands among the ** Books on the Subjects approved by the Delegates." 
In an editorial comment reference is made to ‘‘ approved lists of text- 
books for the Local Examination." 

I venture to think that your correspondent has fallen into error. 
The Delegates have neither framed nor issued such a list. If one 
exists with the superscription quoted by your correspondent, it has 
been circulated without the knowledge of the Delegates. The issue of 
an approved list of text-books would be a distinct departure from their 
settled policy. The volume mentioned (Dr. Skinner's ** Isaiah ") was. 
not submitted to them, and was neither considered nor approved by 
them. Yours very truly, H. T. GERRANS, 

Local Examination Offices, Secretary to the Delegates.. 

Oxford, October 20, 1900. 


LITERATURE—AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— You are interested in all forms of educational activity. The 
enclosed cutting from the newest prospectus of an evening school in 
London seems worthy of your notice. It is taken from a pamphlet, 
twenty pages long, copies of which were freely distributed some weeks 
ago, at the ratepayers' expense. 


We are going to elect a new School Board soon. How are we to- 
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find members who will take the trouble to aste the broth that is being 
served out, gratis, nightly in the public soup kitchens of the Board ? 
SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


COMMERCIAL AND SCIENCE AND ART EVENING SCHOOL FOR 
BorH SEXEs. 


No Fees. 
LITERATURE.—INSTRUCTOR, MR. 


It is commonly expressed that our education is too deficient in the 
study of literature, and that for a commercial life a student should 
have a good grasp of his own language. 

The course will not consist of lectures, but rather of the study 
of writers and their works; also subjects of importance will be dis- 
cussed, to enable students to express their ideas and thoughts concisely. 
Essay-writing will form a considerable part of the work of the class, as 
candidates for examinations know that the great stumbling block 
is their inability to express what they know in orderly and intelligible 
language. 

It is hoped that interest will be aroused for good literature, and thus 
be formed the foundation of a good style of English composition. 


And how are we to know who was responsible for Mr. S. ——'s 
verbiage ?— Yours, Xc. AN INQUIRING VOTER. 
London, October, 1990. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild tn any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE ELEVENTH GENERAL CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON, 
JANUARY 9-12, IQOI. 


THE arrangements for the Conference are proceeding satisfactorily. 
Among those who have consented to open discussions are the Rev. 
Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman of Council), Sir Joshua Fitch, 
the Rev. A. F. Titherington, Headmaster of Brighton College (Presi- 
dent of the Branch), the Rev. J. B. Blomfield, President of the 
Private Schools’ Association, Miss M. Wolseley-Lewis, Headmistress 
of the Church of England High School, Eaton Square, S. W., and 
Mr. J. F. Blacker, Vice-President of the National Union of 
Teachers. Mr. P. A. Barnett, H.M.I., and Mr. M. W. Keatinge, 
of Oxford, have also promised to give Lectures, the former on 
“ Educational Values,” and the latter on ‘* What constitutes a 
Good Lesson?” Other distinguished authorities on education are 
under invitation. 

The Circular Letter of Invitation issued by the Brighton and Hove 
Branch and the Preliminary Programme of the Conference are being 
sent to all members. It is hoped that there will be a full attendance. 

Through an oversight it was not pointed out in the Report for 
October that the passage introducing the resolutions on security of 
tenure and on salaries, which ran thus: '* The schcols to which the 
resolutions apply are those schools, other than public elementary 
schools, whose heads are not self-appointed,” does not apply to resolu- 
tion (2) under ** Salaries," as that resolution expressly includes in its 
provisions private schools also. 


As the number of entries for the Educational Handwork Course was 

altogether insufficient, the Introductory Lecture fixed for October 2$ 
was not given, and Mr. Hudson's Lectures will not be given. It is 
probable that a fresh effort to start such a course will be made next 
rear. 
y The Executive Committee of Council met on October 4. Present, 
the Rev. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton (Chairman), the Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Mrs. H. Busk, Miss F. Edwards, Mr. J. R. Langler, Miss M. 
Wolseley-Lewis, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Mr. F. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, Mrs. 
Tribe, and Mr. John Wise. | 

The Chairman paid a strong tribute of appreciation to the late 
Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and undertook to convey to Mrs. Sidgwick the 
sympathy of himself and his colleagues in her heavy loss. The General 
Secretary was instructed to write in the same sense to Miss Smither and 
the relatives of the late Miss M. H. Page. 

The thanks of the Council were voted to the Incorporated Associ- 
ation of Headmistresses for their donation (annual) of £20. 

Thirteen applicants for membership of the Guild were elected ; viz., 
Central Guild, 9; Dublin and Central Ireland Branch, 1; Exeter and 
East Devon Branch, 3. 

The General Secretary addressed a meeting of the Folkestone and 
District Branch on Saturday evening, October 13, on ** The Guild and 
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the Educational (Juestions of the Day.” He will attend a meeting to 
be held in the Grammar School, Wolverhampton, on November 16, 
when an attempt will be made to forma Local Branch of the Guild. 
He is also engaged for a meeting of the Ipswich Branch in December, 
to speak on ‘‘ The Co-education of the Sexes.” 


CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTIONS.—CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


Monday, 12th, 7.30 p.m.—Section A. Paper by W. S. Anderton, 
Esq. B.A., on ** Discipline and Punishment,” at the Skinners’ 
Girls’ School, Stamford Hill, N. 

Thursday, 15th, 8 p.m.—Section E. Lecture by Major Mackinlay, 
** Realistic Arithmetic,” at 13 Thurloe Square, S.W. Open to all 
members. 

Friday, 16th, 8 p.m. —Section B. Lecture by J. Russell, Esq., B.A., 
** A Modern Educational Reformer—Robert Hebert Quick," at 37 
Gordon Square, W.C., on the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Eve. 

Friday, 16th, 8 p.m.—Section G. Short Papers, followed by dis- 
cussion. ‘*Sidelights on History,” by the Rev. A. F. Ryder Bird, 
M.A.; **Observation of Nature," by Dr. H. Laing Gordon; '' The 
Teaching of Spelling," by Miss Rigg. At the Mary Datchelor School, 
Camberwell Grove, S.E. Tea and coftee at 7.30. 

Tuesday, 20th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture by Prof. Rippmann, 
on '* The Value of Phonetics in the Teaching of Modern Languages." 
at Clapham Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 

For particulars of the different Circles, application should be made t» 
the Hon. Secretaries of Sections. 

The Conjoint Meeting, open to all Sections, arranged by Section F, 
is fixed for Friday, March 22, 1901, at 8 p.m., at King's College. 
Strand, W.C. Prof. Hales will lecture on ‘‘ Shakespeare's London." 


GLASGOW AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND BRANCH. 


The ordinary winter session was opened on October 18 in the Christian 
Institute, when Mr. B. D. Turner, M.A., Rector of Kelvinside Academy, 
delivered his address as President for the year. Subject : ‘‘ Inspection of 
Secondary Schools.” He said the influence of the State on secondary 
education would largely depend on how inspection was performed. Certain 
general principles could be laid down—(1) If little time and opportunity 
were allowed to an inspector, he must confine his report to stating whether 
obvious faults did or did not exist in the conduct of a school ; otherwise 
he must refrain from pronouncing in detail and authoritatively on its 
merits and demerits. (2) Inspection must not attempt to impose set 
methods of teaching; for any given teacher under any given conditions 
one method only was effective, and that might not be the inspector's 
method ; and, as all progress in educational methods resulted from a 
survival of the fittest, the existence of the required variety must not 
be hindered by the imposition of one type, and, as a corollary, other 
forms of inspection by other approved agencies should be recognized by 
the State as co-existent with its own. (3) Even detailed inspection cannot 
pronounce on the effectiveness of teaching without written examination ; 
therefore, before giving his report, an inspector should see paper: 
worked by, at least, the upper classes in the school in an examination 
such as the Scotch Leaving Certificate or those conducted at schools in 
England by the Universities. (4) Inspectors should be practical men. 
of wide experience in school teaching, and such salaries should be 
offered as would tempt the successful men in the profession to serve for 
a term of years before retirement, say from forty to fifty years of age. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Turner. 


LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian reports the following additions :— 

Presented by the Secretary of the Board of Education, Connecticut : 
—Report for 1900, 

Presented by Mons. Runeberg, Délégué pour la Finlande du 
Pavillon Finlandais à l'Exposition 1900 :— Notices sur la Finlande en 
1900; L'Enseignement Secondaire et Primaire en Finlande; Aperçu 
Statistique de l'état des Ecoles Publiques en Finlande pendant l'Annee 
Scolaire, 1898-9 ; Littérature et Beaux-Arts en Finlande ; Excursion: 
en Finlande, 1900; Le Pavillon Finlandais à l Exposition. 

Presented by the Agent-General for New South Wales :—The 
Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1898-9, by T. A. Coghlan; 
New South Wales Contingents to South Africa. 

Presented by the Author :—Questions on the Philosophy of Art, by 
W. F. Stone, jun. , 

Presented by George Gilchrist, Esq. :—Cape of Good Hope Teachers 
Annual, 1900. 

Presented by Miss E. S. Busk:— Sound Bodies for our Boys and 
Girls, by William Blaikie. 

Presented by Mr. Edward Arnold :— The Elements of Inorganic 
Chemistry, by W. A. Shenstone (4s. 6d.) ; Exercises in German Com- 
position, by R. Kaiser (1s. 6d.); German without Tears, by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell, Book II. (1s.); King Alfred Readers (Introductory) (8d.) ; 
Language Lessons (English), Books I.-III. (2d. and 3d. each). 

Presented by Messrs. George Bell & Sons:—The Preparaton 
English Grammar, by W. Benson (Sd.). 5 

Presented by Messrs. A. & C. Black :—Laudate, A Hymn and. Tun: 
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Book, by J. J. Findlay (2s. 6d.) ; Geography of Asia, by L. W. Lyde 
(1s.); Progressive Course of Chemistry for Junior Classes, by T. 
Varley (2s. ). 

Presented by Messrs. Blackie & Son:—Le Coup de Pistolet, by 
Prosper Mérimée, edited by J. E. Mitchell (1s.) ; The Georgics of 
Virgil, Book I., edited by S. E. Winbolt (1s. 6d.); Livy, Book VI., 
edited by W. C. Laming (2s. 6d.) ; A Brief Introduction to Commercial 
Geography, by F. Smith (Is. od.). 

Presen:ed by Messrs. Hachette & Co. :—Unseen Passages from 
Modern French Authors, by J. Lazare (1s. 6d.) ; La Chute, Episode 
tiré de ** Les Misérables,” edited by H. E. Berthon (13. 6d.) ; Selec- 
tions in Prose and Verse from German Authors of the Day, by A. Weiss 
(ts.); Decision of Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
simplifying the Teaching of French Syntax, translated by A. P. 
Huguenet (6d.). 

Presented by Messrs. Hirschfeld Bros. :— French Grammar, Hoss- 
feld’s Method, by A. P. Huguenet, new edition (3s.); German 
Language, Hossfeld's Method, by C. Brenkmann and L. À. Happé, 
new edition (3s.); Spanish Grammar, by T. E. Gurrin and V. A. 
D'Ortengo (3s.) ; and Italian Grammar, by A. Rota (3s.). 

Presented by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. :— Elementary Mechanics 
of Solids, by W. T. Emtage (2s. 6d.); Botany for Beginners, revised 
edition, by E. Evans (2s. 6d.); Tennyson, The Lotos-Eaters, &c., 
edited by F. J. Rowe and W. T. Webb (2s. 6d.); Lamb, Essays of 
ae second series, edited by N. L. Hallward (3s.) (two copies of 
each). 

Presented by Messrs. Nelson & Sons :—History of English Litera- 
ture, new edition, revised by W. F. Collier ; Studies in Elocution, 
arranged by T. Harrower; Mental Science, Logic and Ethics for 
Teachers, by T. Cartwright (2s. 6d.) ; The Science of Home Life, two 
parts, by W. J. Harrison (1s. each) ; Domestic Economy, a Class- Book 
for Girls (1s.); Practical Kindergarten Lessons for English Infant 
Schools, by Mrs. E. Mortimer ; Coloured Kindergarten Drawing (2d.) ; 
Class-Book of Geography, Physical and Descriptive, by R. Anderson 
(1s. 9d.); Manual of Bible History, by Rev. Wm. G. Blackie; 
Medieval England, Part II., 1216-1509 A.D. (1s.) ; Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1689-1887, The Reformation and the Revolution, 1509-1688, 
Medieval England from the English Settlement to the Reformation, 
by W. Scott Dalgleish (2s. each) ; Elementary Practical Chemistry, 
Domestic Science, Economy and Hygiene, by Thomas Cartwright (2s. 
each) ; History of Greece, History of Rome, by Wm. F. Collier (1s. 6d. 
each); Elementary Object Lessons in French (Book I.), by Alec Cran 
(1s. 6d.) ; Brush Drawing for Infants, by Helen Forbes; Elementary 
Physical and Astronomical Geography ; Elementary Physiography, with 
Appendix by T. Cartwright, by R. A. Gregory ; Advanced Physio- 
graphy, by R. A. Gregory and J. C. Christie; Domestic Economy 
for Teachers, by John C. Horobin (2s. 6d.); The Art of Teaching 
Arithmetic, by Rev. J. Hunter (1s. 6d.) ; The Student's Algebra, Parts 
I. and II., by James MacKean (2s. each); Needlework and Knitting 
Drills for Infants, by Alice Morrow (1s.) ; Trésor des Fèves et Fleur 
des Pois, by Charles Nodier, edited by Emile B. Le Francois (1s.); 
Torch- Bearers of History, Vol. II., From the Reformation to Beginning 
of French Revolution, by Amelia H. Stirling (2s.) ; Object Lessons in 
German, by J. J. Trotter (2s.) ; Varied Occupations for Infants, includ- 
ing Straw and Cork Work and a simple method of making Paper 
Flowers, by Mrs. Louisa Walker ; Neison's Wood-work for Schools, a 
Course of Manual Training, by Jerome Wallace, Part I. (1s. 6d.), 
Parts II. and III. (2s. each); Practical School Needlework, by Miss J. 
W. Warren. 

Presented by Messrs. Geo. Philip & Son:—The Manipulation of 
the Brush as applied to Design: a Cours: of Brushwork for Higher- 
Grade and Secondary Schools, by S. Thorogood (6s.) ; The Facts of 
Life (German Series I.), by H. Swan and V. Bétis ; Kent, Past and 
Present, by G. F. Bosworth. 

Presented by the University Tutorial Press :— Tutorial History of 
English Literature, by A. J. Wyatt (2s. 6d.); The Elements of Co- 
ordinate Geometry, Part I., The Right Line and Circle, by Wm. 
Briggs and G. II. Bryan (3s. 6d.); l'art II., The Conic, by J. H. 
Grace and F. Rosenberg (4s. 6d.) ; Thucydides, Book II., Translation 
and Test Papers, by J. F. Stout (3s. 6d.). 

Purchased :— The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, by D. E. 
Smith (4s. 6d. net) ; Outlines of French Historical Grammar, by A. T. 
Baker (3s. 6d ) ; Bossuet : Oraisons Funcbres, par Alfred Rebelliau 
(2 fr. 50c.); Madame Therese, edited by V. Oger (3s.) ; Le Menteur, 
par P. Corneille, edited by B. Buisson (10d.) ; La Suite du Menteur, 
par P. Corneille, edited by A. Dupuis (10d.). 


MR. KITCHENER, the late headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Newcastle, Stafts., this summer offered a holiday prize for the best 
examination in Baden-Powell’s book on scouting. Ile has favoured 
us witha sight of the paper set and with the answers of the winner. It 
includes a most ingenious conundrum plan, and the answer correctly 
given might serve as the plot of a Christmas novel. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE University of Oxford School of Geography seems now settled 
on a permanent basis. No less than five weekly courses of lectures are 
announced for the October term, to be given by the Reader (Mr. 
Mackinder) and his assistants. Besides the lectures, practical in- 
struction in geography is given on four mornings in the week. The 
Examination for the University Diploma in Geography is fixed for June, 
1901. 


MR. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE contributes a short poem on ‘‘ Baby 
Stars” to Child Life. The first verse is as follows :— 


** The souls of little girls who die 
God sets up shining in the sky ; 
Though what becomes of little boys 
I ask of Nurse, and she replies, 
That little boys are born without— 
Just born to scuflle and to shout, 
To play rough games, hit hard and die. 
I'm glad I'm not a little boy." 

RErLY. 

The souls of little boys who die 
God flies as kites up in the sky ; 
Though what becomes of little gals, 
They tell me, when I ask my pals, 
Gals havn't got no souls. O my! 
I'm glad that I'm a little boy. | 
And yet, dear Mr. William Dick, 
I'm not at all inclined to kick. 
** Never say die "' is what I say, 
Unless you're cockney and mean day. 


THE KING OF SWEDEN AND Norway has presented a copy of his 
writings to Magdalen College, Oxford. 


THE first Principal of the new Government Training College at Perth, 
Western Australia, is to be Mr. C. R. P. Andrews, of the Battersea 
Training College. 


HORNSEY SCHOOL FOR TRUANTS has gained a V.C. through the 
person of one of its old boys. Here is a noble example for regular 
attenders to imitate. 


Why not let our deat and dumb be educated at the ordinary school 
instead of isolating them as at present? This question is asked with 
apparent seriousness by a correspondent in the Morning Post. 


THE supply of school jokes in papers is just now at its height. 
Miss Griffiths, in Lonzgman’s, has an amusing collection. We quote 
one answer, which Mr. Barnett should add to his collection of proofs 
that teachers speak indistinctly :— 


** Unwhacked along Clitumness 
Grazes the milk-white steer.” 


Two more are worthy of quotation: **A lake is a piece of water 
that the land has grown round." This is really a clever description. 
The other that we quote is excellent as a tribute to Mr. Chamberlain's 
all-pervadingness : ** Parliament is a place where they go up to Londen 
to talk about Birmingham." 


THE Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford bas just celebrated its coming 
of age. No less than half of the total number of past students came 
up for the commemoration. 


SINCE the Occasional Note on Mr. Tarver’s scheme for the Civil 
Service was in print, M. Waldeck-Rousseau has announced his forth- 
coming Hill on Associations, one provision of which is, that all Govern- 
ment otficials must henceforward be trained in State schools. 


MR. SHERWOOD, the Headmaster of Magdalen College School, we 
learn from the Oxford Magazine, has, been compelled, owing to the 
state of Mrs. Sherwood’s health, to place his resignation in the hands 
of the College. During his twelve years’ reign the school has greatly 
grown and prospered. 


Mr. G. W. RUNDALL, the Headmaster of the Grammar School, 
Newcastle, Staffs, will resign at Christmas. Mr. Rundall was for 
many years a master of Marlborough College, and succeeded Mr. 
Kitchener. 
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IN connexion with their ‘‘ Popular Educator,” Messrs. Cassell 
announce an elaborate scheme of commercial education examinations, 
with a liberal award of prizes in money and books. All subscribers to 
the ** Popular Educator " are entitled to compete. 


THE report of the work of tbe City and Guilds of London Institute 
for 1899-1900 shows a large increase, both in the number of classes— 
which have risen from 2,087 to 2,460—and in the numbers of candi- 
dates’ papers worked—15,557, as against 14,978 in the previous year. 
The Institute is, in fact, /&e national Technological Department, and 
the Departmental Committee promised by the Duke of Devonshire to 
consider ‘‘ the co-ordination of the technological administration of the 
Board of Education with the technological work at present carried on 
by educational bodies other than the Board ” will mean, if it comes to 
anything, an amalgamation of the late Science and Art Department 
with the Institute. 


THE Board of Education has issued a Minute making it possible, 
under certain conditions, to claim a grant for the teaching of cookery 
to boys over twelve years of age who are living in a sea-port town. 


Mr. HOLBROOK GASKELL has given £1,000 towards the building 
and equipment of a new physical laboratory at University College, 
Liverpool. According to the treasurer’s statement, additional funds are 
urgently r + 2ded. 


FIGURES issued by the National Society go to show that the total 
amount contributed for the support of Church schools very nearly reaches 
one million pounds. 


Dr. SAMSON GEMMELL has been appointed to the Chair of Clinical 
Medicine at Glasgow University. 


A FELLOWSHIP at Newnham College, of the annual value of £100 
for three years, is announced for award in June, 1901. 


Mr. Cecit WILLIAM Kaye, Headmaster of Loughborough 
Grammar School, has been appointed to succeed Dr. Poole, at Bedford 
Modern School. Among the selected candidates were Dr. C. B. Scott 
and Mr. Kitchener, of Rugby. 


THE Leeds School Board has decided to recommend legislative action 
to prevent the sale of tobacco to children. 


MR. JOHN ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has been elected IIeadmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School in the 
room of the Rev. Dr. Baker, resigned, and will enter upon his duties in 
January next. Mr. Nairn was educated at Erasmus Smith's School, 
Dublin, and proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which founda- 
tion he was a scholar. He won the Pitt University Scholarship in 1893, 
and was placed in the First Division of the First Class of the Classical 
Tripos in 1894, and in 1896 in the First Class of the Second Part of 
the same Tripos, with special distinction in literature and criticism. 
Mr. Nairn was Senior Chancellor's Classical Medallist in 1896, and was 
elected to a Fellowship in the same year. 


Miss J. B. KEENE has been appointed by the School Board for 
London, at a salary of 4250, as organizer of classes in the newly 
admitted subject of Household Management. 


WE learn from an advertisement that the Headmastership of Fowey 
Grammar School is vacant ; and we also read the surprising fact that 
there is **a good school residence, capable of accommodating twenty- 
boarders and half the school fees.” 


THE School for the Orphans of Freemen of the City of London is 
indeed unfortunate. Recently the school has been transferred to the 
sea coast while important alterations were made in the drainage 
system. The improvements were completed, and the children brought 
back. But diphtheria has broken out. This will, no doubt, hurry on 
the plans of the Corporation for an entirely new school on a fresh site. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL girl's essay on Originality began as follows :—** Orig- 
inality, they tell us, breeds contempt, though why it should I cannot 
conceive." 


THE Matriculation lists at Oxford show a falling off in the supply of 
undergraduates—some thirty less than last year, as the figures disclose. 
This diminution may, with some truth, be referred to the war. 


GREEK scholars will be interested in the announcement that a 
Professor of Greek is needed for the University of Sydney, in New 
South Wales. The guaranteed salary is £900; and a pension of £400 
is offered, under certain conditions, after twenty years' service. Full 


particulars can be obtained from the Agent-General, 9 Victoria Street, 
7 


THe value of the work carried on by the National Home-Reading 
Union has been formally attested thus by the London School Board. 
A programme arranged for the purpose may be used as the subject- 
matter to take the place of a reading class, and a grant may be obtained 
on attendance. ‘‘ The class can be entered in the time-table . . . and 
Her Majesty's inspectors could be informed that the course of reading 
and the reading books were those included in the scheme." This is 
the wording of the authorizing circular. 


THE revised syllabus for admission to the French Naval School in 
I90I shows some significant changes in the following lines :— English 
is to be the compulsory language and not an alternative with Italian and 
Spanish, as suggested in the interest of candidates from the Southern 
provinces. There is some slight relaxation in the mathematical 
subjects. This change is, with others, ruled by the principle that boys 
should, as far as possible, be qualified to pass straight into the school 
from classes forming part of the regular equipment of the best /ycces and 
collèges. Too early specialization and post-scholastic cramming, at 
the expense of good general education, will, it is hoped, thereby be 
held in check, these tendencies having been proved detrimental to the 
after-career of the ‘‘ sailor-boy. " 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON.—The ‘‘ Honour List" 
for 1900 contains the excellent addresses of the Headmaster and the 
Bishop of Hereford at the Midsummer prize distribution. 


OBITUARY.—HENRY MONTAGU DRAPER. 


IDESPREAD regret will be caused by the death, on the 26th 

of August, of Mr. Henry Montagu Draper, of Lockers Park, 

Hemel Hempstead, one of the best known among masters of private 
schools. Mr. Draper, who was fifty-eight years of age, was born at 
Kenilworth, and educated at Rugby School and Lincoln Colle e, Oxford. 
After holding for some years an assistant-mastership at Cheltenham 
College, he established about twenty-six years since his preparatory schocl, 
which he carried on with conspicuous success up to the time of his 
death. He owed his success to a combination of qualities, of which, 
rhaps, shrewd common sense and geniality were the most patent. 
ut behind these lay quiet force, large-heartedness, and generosity, 
command of detail, keen insight into boy nature. He was a man of 
simple tastes and habits, and a lover of country things. An enthusiast 
for his work, he lived for his school. His personal interest in his boys 
was of the warmest, and there were few with whom he did not maintain 
more or less intimate relations after they had passed into public 
schools or entered upon the work of life. His death at a comparatively 
early age is thus a loss, heavy and unexpected, to a large circle of old 
pupils and others who were on terms of confidence with him, and were 
accustomed to find in him a helpful adviser and a warm-hearted friend. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
LONDON. 

The Governing Body of the reconstituted University is now com- 
plete, and by the time these lines are in print will have held its first 
meeting. Convocation elected its sixteen representatives at the 
meeting on October 9. Mr. Fletcher Moulton was at the head of the 
Arts list, and received the largest number of votes of any candidate 
(1,140). Of old Senators, Sir A. Rollit and Sir P. Magnus return to 
power under the «gis of the Graduates’ Association, while Sir J. 
Fitch, Mr. Osler, and Dr. Routh, under that of the **Graduates' 
Union," all lose their seats. The ‘‘ Association,” whose main 
concern is with the independent or external work of the University, 
carry the six seats in Arts, and five out of the six in Science. Owing to 
** faculty ” voting, as foretold from the first in these columns, they lose 
several seats, viz., two seats in Medicine, one in Laws, one in Science, 
and the thirty or so graduates in Music elected their own man. Under 
the old method of mass voting, Mr. Moulton's party would have swept 
the board. Mr. McClure (of Mill Hill), Mrs. Bryant, Sir P. Magnus, 
and Dr. Kimmins were also supported by the ** Union." 

The following is a list of the Senate of the reorganized University of 
London as completed by the elections of Friday, October 12 :— 

Chancellor.— The Right Hon. the Earl of Kimberley. 

Vice-Chancellor.— Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Chairman of Convocation. — Edward Henry Busk. 

Crown Members (4).— The Hon. W. Pember Reeves, Sir Henry 
Enfield Roscoe, F.R S., Mrs. Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick, Sir John 
Wolfe Wolfe-Barry, F.R.S. 

Convocation Members (16).—Arts: Mr. J. Bourne Benson, LL.D., 
B.A., Mr. John David McClure, M.A., LL.D., Mr. T. Lambert 
Mears, LL.D., M.A., Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, M.P., F.R.S., Mr. T. 
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Bateman Napier, LL.D., Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, LL.D., D.C.L., 
M.P. Laws: Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy. Music: Mr. J. W. Side- 
botham, Mus.Bac. Medicine : Dr. Thomas Barlow, Dr. Joseph Frank 
Payne. Science: Mrs. Sophia Bryant, D.Sc., Prof. Frank Clowes, 
D.Sc., Mr. Charles William Kimmins, D.Sc., Mr. Frank Sowerby 
dr d D.Sc., Sir Philip Magnus, Prof. Silvanus Thompson, D.Sc., 


Royal College of Physicians (2). —Dr. William Henry Allchin, Dr. 
Philip Henry Pye-Smith, F.R.S. 

Royal College of Surgeons (2). — Mr. Alfred Pearce Gould, M.B., M.S., 
Mr. Henry Greenway Howse, M.B., M.S. 

University College (2). —Prof. George Carey Foster, F.R.S., Lord 
Reay, LL.D. 

King's College (2).—Lord Lister, Pres. R. S., the Rev. Principal A. 
Robertson, D.D. 

Lincoln's Inn (1).—Lord Macnaghten. 

Inner Temple (1).—]udge Sir Alfred Marten, Q.C. 

Middle Temple (1). — Mr. C. M. Warmington, Q.C. 

Gray’s Inn (1). —Mr. C. A. Russell, Q.C. 

Incorporated Law Society (2).—Mr. William Godden, Mr. Richard 
Pennington. 

Corporation of London (1). —Dr. Thomas Boor Crosby. 

London County Council (2). —Dr. William Job Collins, Mr. Sidney 
James Webb. 

City and Guilds of London Institute (1). —Mr. Frederic Abel. 

Faculty Members (16).— Theology: The Rev. Principal Alfred 
Cave, D.D., Hackney Theological College. Arts: Prof. M. J. M. 
Hill, F.R.S., University College, Prof. William Paton Ker, University 
College, Miss Emily Penrose, Royal Holloway College, Prof. G. C. W. 
Warr, King's College. Laws: Lord Davey, appointed by the Crown. 
Music : Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Parry, Mus. Doc., Royal College 
of Music. Medicine: Dr. John Rose Bradford, F.R.S., Brown Sani- 
tary Institution, Dr. J. Kingston Fowler, King's College, Dr. Edwin 
Cooper Perry, Guy's Hospital. Science: Sir Michael Foster, Sec. 
R.S, Dr. William D. Halliburton, F.R.S., King's College, Prof. 
William Ramsay, F.R.S., University College, Prof. Arthur William 
Rücker, F. R.S., Royal College of Science. Engineering : Prof. William 
Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S., City and Guilds Institute. Economics, &c. : 
Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, London School of Economics. 

The independent candidates were nowhere. Dr. Silvanus Thompson 
will have to resign his examinership. Prof. Carey Foster, rejected by 
Convocation, is returned by University College. Several members of 
the first or last Commission (Lord Cowper's or Lord Davey's) will find 
a place; and there are enough old Senators to carry on some of the 
feeling of the old body and preserve continuity. 

[t is worth while to note a few points as to the constitution and 
personnel of the new body. First, the sixteen Convocation members 
are intended by the Statutes to look after the interests of the ** external" 
students and graduates, and are, therefore, ex officio members of the 
Council for External Students (twenty-eight members in all). All who 
appreciate the work hitherto done will, therefore, be glad that, out of 
the fifty-six Senators, there will be a leaven of a dozen earnest members 
pledged to keep up what was good in the old system. Again, the 
sixteen ‘‘ Faculty” members perform a similar function for the 
‘f internal" or collegiate students, and almost by themselves form the 
Academic Council (twenty members in all). 

Mr. Milman, formerly Registrar, will be a great loss as regards 
intimate knowledge of the working of the machine ; he and Mr. Busk 
were hardly ever absent from meetings. It is to be hoped that the 
clerical staff will now be increased to an adequate strength for the 
immense amount of work to be got through, and that a proper theatre 
will be built at an early date. 

One important and most unfortunate result stands out. Literature 
and the humanities are well nigh unrepresented. Prof. Warr and 
Miss Penrose for classics and Prof. Ker for English seem almost 
alone to uphold the fray. Dr. Jebb is gone. Low. science, and 
medicine seem likely to have it all their own way. Let us hope that 
good use will be made of Statute 98, which allows a quarter of each 
Board of Studies to be persons outside the ** Faculties." 

It is a pity that the Crown appoints only four members. Dr. Roberts 
should have been appointed, in the interests of University Extension. 
Graduates will now look forward eagerly to the early establishment of 
courses of lectures and classes for post-graduate study in literature, 
ancient and modern, as well as in more utilitarian subjects. "A. 

It is satisfactory that the Inns of Court have come into the scheme, 
and appointed members after all. It will be seen that University 
College —in whose interests the ''Graduates Union" was partly 
formed—is strongly represented. Our readers will be glad to note 
that there are three women on the Senate of the University that first 
opened its doors wide to women. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The following scholarships and examinations have been awarded :— 
Medical entrance scholarships —Bucknill Scholarship, £30 a year for 
four years, and $5 guineas scholarship, divided equally, H. T. Mant 


and W. S. Sweet; 55 guineas scholarship, H. E. Dyson. Medical 
exhibitions, each 76 guineas: C. W. Forsyth and A. M. H. Gray. 
West Scholarship in English, £30: F. H. C. Brock. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN). 

The Gilchrist Trustees have given Bedford College the award of a 
travelling studentship, to be competed for by former students of the 
college who hold a Teachers Diploma, and have had two years 
experience of teaching. The Council will shortly announce the subjects 
proposed for investigation. Applications should be made not later 
than December r, as the award will be made at the end of that 
month. 


OXFORD. 

The University reassembled a fortnight ayo, and after three 
months’ vacation it always has to begin by counting up its losses. 
Usually the obituary list, in a body under 3,000, of which five-sixths 
have not exceeded their twenty-third year, is naturally a brief one. 
It is a melancholy reminder of the terrible meaning of war that for 
many months past hardly a single University Gazette has appeared 
without one or more records of the death of undergraduates in South 
Africa. Of the seniors, the most notable loss is that of Sir Henry 
Acland. Born in the year of Waterloo, there is hardly a distinguished 
Oxford man for the last sixty years whom he has not counted among 
his friends. The Prince of Wales, Prince Leopold, Gladstone, Ruskin, 
Liddell, Jowett, Brodie, Morris, Burne Jones are only the first names 
that occur to one, all well known to him, many of them patients of his 
as well, some life-long friends. — The exact debt of the University to 
him eannot be here detailed, but he was one of the foremost in promot- 
ing the foundation of the Museum and the establishment of science in 
Oxford. Few, indeed, are they who live to see a change of such 
importance which they have advocated reach such mature development. 

Another loss is that of a man less widely known, but much esteemed 
by his many friends, the Rev. R. F. Clarke, S. J., formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College. Some time after taking his degree he became a Roman 
Catholic, resigned his Fellowship, and left Oxford; but a few years ago 
he returned and received permission to open a private hall for Catholic 
students. The experiment was made possible by the more liberal 
educational policy of late adopted by the Jesuit authorities, and it was 
watched with some interest and sympathy by all those who are anxious 
on all grounds that no students should be debarred from the educationa 
advantages of University life. The sudden and premature death of 
Father Clarke has for the moment brought the experiment to a close ; 
for, though a successor has been appointed to undertake the care of the 
present students, the statutory licence is (by a wise regulation) given to 
the Head personally, and not to the institution, and no further students 
can be matriculated. It will doubtless, however, be the general wish 
that the Hall should be continued, if a suitable successor applies to the 
University for the requisite licence. 

In regard to legislation in educational matters, there has as yet been 
no time for any new proposals to be brought forward ; but, among the 
announcements in the official Gazette, there are one or two points that, 
in the absence of more important projects, may deserve a word of 
notice. One minor reform proposed is the optional substitution of 
unseen translation for the prepared books (Greek and Latin) in 
Responsions. This seems a small affair, but it will be a great boon 
both to schools and to candidates. In many colleges the candidates 
for entrance are urged or required to pass Responsions before coming 
into residence; and the books required have in many cases to be got 
up privately by schoolboys, either in extra hours or in special classes, 
thus inconveniently complicating the school arrangements. It is true 
that the Joint Board Certificate (in Latin, Greek, and elementary 
mathematics) exempts from Responsions ; but not only may a boy fail 
to get a certificate, though capable of passing Responsions, but not all 
schools enter for the certificate examination, and many which do enter 
only take it every second or third year. Other candidates come not 
infrequently at short notice to Oxford from abroad or from the colonies; 
and, while they could easily pass in unseen papers, have not, perhaps, 
the time to get up prepared books. In these and other ways the 
optional alternative will be a boon, while no one will be injured by 
the change, as it will always be open to him to take prepared books if 
he prefer it. The change was once before proposed, and thrown out ; 
but the rejection was due to a baseless fear that it was a plan to raise 
surreptitiously the standard of Responsions. It is to be hoped that these 
fears may be allayed by a clear understanding that the change is 
optional. 

Among new appointments we may mention the selection of Mr. 
Oman, of All Souls’, to be Deputy Professor of History on the Chichele 
Foundation, in place of Prof. Montagu Burrows, retired ; Mr. J. O'F. 
Pope (Christ Church) to be Temporary Master of Clarke's Hall ; Rev. 
J. H. F. Peile (Corpus Christi College), late assistant-master at Sher- 
borne, to an official Fellowship at University College. Also a very 
distinguished Oxford man, Mr. T. Raleigh, of All Souls', formerly Uni- 
versity Reader in English Law, and recently elected Legal Member of 
the Supreme Council of the Viceroy of India; has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of the University-of Calcutta. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


The University, on reassembling for a new academical year, has to 
lament the loss of two notable sons, whose places will not easily 
be filled. The death of Dr. Henry Sidgwick, late Knightbridge 
Professor, has already been dealt with in the Journal. Dr. Porter, 
who died on October 2, after a very short illness, was a man of great 
activity, both in town and University. As analderman of the Borough 
Council, as chairman of the Press Syndicate, and as treasurer of more 
than one athletic club, he rendered good service by his unselfish zeal 
for work, his broad-minded views, and his happy knack of making 
friends and overcoming difficulties. 

The unopposed return of Sir Richard Jebb and Sir John Gorst as 
members for the University was a foregone conclusion ; but the absence 
of a contest in the borough for the seat held by Sir Robert Fitzgerald is 
without precedent for many years. The University members, in their 
address, express a hope that further efforts for the improvement of our 
national system of education ‘‘ will have a place among the cares of the 
new Parliament.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, on laying down his office only to resume it for 
another year, gave a welcome to Prof. Sorley, and to the new Lecturers 
in Ethnology, Bacteriology, Anthropology, Agricultural Chemistry, 
and Russian, who now enter on their duties. He stated that the 
Squire Trustees had agreed to devote £15,000 to the Law Library 
building and equipment, and that 455,000 had been promised to the 
Benefaction Fund, most of which will be required to start the new 
buildings for Botany and Medicine. There are rumours that a 
munificent contribution of Z10,0co has since been promised, and that 
smaller, but still substantial, sums have also come in. The Vice- 
Chancellor foreshadowed a ‘‘ general appeal" by the University 
Association when the present disquietudes in the country are allayed. 
He also announced that the following resolution had been adopted by 
all the colleges at the two Universities :—‘‘ That no college at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford will hold any examination for entrance scholarships 
or exhibitions in the Michaelmas Term of 1900 and 1901 before the first 
Monday in December," and added that, if tbis limited and temporary 
reform is to be continued and carried further, **the Headmasters of 
schools must heartily support the efforts of those members of the 
Universities who recognize and wish to amend the evils that attend 
tlie present methods of competition.” Verbum sap. 

The University Extension meeting in August was attended by 750 
students, and was regarded as highly successful. The leading features 
have been already dwelt on in the Journal. The inaugural address 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour gave a special interest to the occasion ; its text 
has since been published. 

The Reader in Geography, Mr. Yule Oldham, announces a course 
of lectures this term on ‘‘The Historical Geography of Europe,” 
and another on ‘‘ The Principles of Physical Geography." Dr. 
Fletcher is to lecture on “ Principles of Education," Canon Ainger 
on ** Chaucer,” and Mr. Figgis, as Birkbeck Lecturer, on ** Political 
Theories and Ecclesiastical Parties from the Council of Constance to 
Grotius." 

Dr. S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution and 
Director of the Astrophysical Observatory, Washington, was on 
October 11 admitted to the honorary degree of Sc.D. The Orator 
made good play with Dr. Langley's flying machine: ** Icari sortem 
non veritus . . . ferar Penna biformis per liquidum thera.” 

The honorary M.A. degree has been conferred on the Rev. J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D. Edinburgh, Principal of Westminster College, which 
was formally opened a year ago, and which has already taken its place 
as an academic institution of dignity and usefulness. Twenty-six post- 
graduate students are in residence in the handsome building of the 
college on Queens’ Road, *' prope nemora academix nostra,’’ as the 
Orator expressed it. The degree of Doctor of Music is to be con- 
ferred on Mr. F. H. Cowen and Mr. E. Elgar. 

In response to a memorial signed by over a hundred influential 
residents, the Senate has appointed a Syndicate to inquire whether any, 
and, if so, what, steps should be taken towards the organization of 
instruction in military sciences within the University. The Army 
commissions granted to some hundred Cambridge graduates and 
undergraduates at the beginning of the year, and the growing efficiency 
and popularity of the University Volunteer Corps, have had much to do 
with the movement. The establishment of a Board of Indian Civil 
Service Studies some years ago has proved extremely useful in affording 
guidance to students preparing to serve the State on the civil side ; 
probably a similar Board of Military Studies may be instituted for the 
benefit of University candidates for the Army. If such a Board were 
only to influence the War Office in regard to the conduct and scope of 
its literary and scientific examinations for prospective officers, it would 
serve a good purpose. 

The ** Agamemnon " will be acted on six occasions this term, from 
November 16to 21. The players and chorus are busy with rehearsals, 
and the incidental music by Sir Hubert Parry will shortly be published. 
The veteran manager, Mr. J. W. Clark, is in charge of the stage 
arrangements, which promise to be elaborate and beautiful, 

The Appointments Association is pursuing its work vigorously, and 


has already achieved a satisfactory record of good men well placed. Both 
posts and candidates appear to be numerous; the Appointments 
Gasette is ably edited and full of valuable hints ; and the secretary, Mr. 
Archbold, finds his office no sinecure. The Association, in fact, “ Sup- 
plies a felt want,” and deserves the success it meets with. 

The biennial election to the Council of the Senate falls on November 
7, the retiring members being Drs. Hill, Kirkpatrick, Keynes, and 
Langley, Sir R. Jebb, Mr. Austen Leigh, Mr. Mollison, and Mr. 
Shipley. The rival tickets, Progressive and Moderate, are in course of 
construction, but most of the outgoing members will probably be 
re-elected. No burning question of a party character is just now at 
issue. 

The matriculation on October 22 showed that the entry of freshmen 
had fallen short of last year's figures, 841 as against 888. Including, 
however, those ‘‘ by-term " men who matriculated earlier in the year, 
the number for 1900 up to the present is 883. The number of medical 
students is given at 115, which is also below the number for last year. 
The war has thus had some effect on the entry, but the effect is much 
less serious than was expected. 

The Local Examinations Syndicate recommend that the present 
limitation of age, whereby no certificate is granted to junior candidates 
above eighteen, should be removed. Candidates of any age would then 
be admissible; but no one over sixteen would be placed in any 
honours class. The Syndicate take the opportunity to codify and 
simplify the existing regulations, which, by successive accretions, have 
become unnecessarily complex. 

The following elections and appointments have been made :—Mr. 
Wallis, Corpus, and Mr. Herman, Trinity, to be Proctors; Dr. 
Walker, Peterhouse, and Mr. Baker, St. John's, to be pro-Proctors ; 
Mr. Shirres, Trinity Hall, and Mr. Buckland, Caius, to be additiona 
pro-Proctors ; Mr. Herrman, Corpus, and Mr. Blenkip, Trinity, to bl 
deputy-Proctors; Mr. Leathem, St. John’s, and Mr. Grace, Peter- 
house, to be Moderators; Mr. Whitehead, Trinity, and Mr. Berry, 
King’s, to be Examiners for the Mathematical Tripos, Part I.; Dr. 
Tatham to he an Examiner in State Medicine; Sir George Stokes and 
Prof. Darwin to be Electors to the Isaac Newton Studentships ; Dr. 
Stanton and Dr. Humphry to be Assessors to the Regius Professors of 
Divinity and Physic respectively ; Mr. C. T. Wood, formerly Scholar 
of Pembroke, to be Fellow and Lecturer of Queens’; the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns to be Lecturer on Assyriology at Queens’; Mr. G. W. Walker, 
the Hon. R. J. Strutt, Mr. E. Harrison, and Mr. G. H. Hardy to be 
Fellows of Trinity ; Dr. Cunningham to be a Governor of University 
College, Sheffield ; Mr. W. N. Shaw to be a Governor of King 
Edward VI. School, Birmingham ; Dr. Butler, Mr. J. Hamblin Smith, 
and Mr. H. F. Baker to be Governors of the Perse School, Cambridge ; 
Mr. W. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel, to be a Member of the Cam- 
bridge Training College for Women; the Bishop of Bristol, Dr. 
Browne, to be a Member of Bristol University College Council ; 
Archdeacon Vesey to be a Governor of Ramsey Grammar School ; 
Dr. Kempson and Dr. Rogers to be Demonstrators in Anatomy ; Mr. 
Wilson, Sidney, and Mr. Townsend, Trinity, to be Demonstrators in 
Physics ; Mr. Barcroft, King's, and Mr. Dale, Trinity, to be Gedge 
Prizemen in Physiology ; Prof. Sorley to be an Elector to the Chair of 
Mental Philosophy and Logic; Dr. Jackson to be an Elector to the 
Chair of Ancient History ; Dr. Sollas, F.R.S., and Mr. Marr, F.R.S., 
both of St. John's, to be Examiners for the Sedgwick Prize in 
Geology. 


WALES. 


The opening of the University colleges for the winter session has 
been the occasion for several meetings, the most important being the 
conference of public bodies held in Rhyl on Saturday, October 20, to 
consider the proposal to establish a mining department at the Univer- 
sity College of North Wales, Bangor. The conference owed its origin 
to the action of the local authgyities of Blaenau Festiniog, whe 
petitioned the Court of Governors of the Bangor College in the early 
part of this year. The conference was largely attended. It was 
pointed out that no facilities existed in North Wales for the scientific 
training of mine and quarry managers, and that the expense of attending 
the courses in mining at the Cardiff University College was a barrier to 
North Welshmen. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Wm. Jones, 
M.P., and Dr. Neve Foster, and a resolution was carried that it was 
desirable in the interests of the miners of North Wales that a school 
of mines should be established at Bangor University College, the 
public bodies pledging themselves to help by providing funds, £8,000 
capital being required for buildings, &c., and an annual income of 
£4 1,100. 

The October meeting of the Governors of the Cardiff University 
College was presided over by Lord Tredegar. Principal Viriamu 
Jones, who had been absent for more than a year through serious 
illness, was heartily welcomed on his restoration to health. A resolu- 
tion was passed expressing the deep sorrow of the Court on hearing of 
the death of the Marquess of Bute. Lord Bute had been for five years 
a president of the Court of Governors. He/was one of the chief bene- 
factors of the College, and will,long, be remembered. From a report 
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presented to the meeting, it appeared that 495 students attended the 
day classes of the College last year, and that, in addition to these, 73 
students were trained at the Training School of Cookery and Domestic 
Arts. Some discussion took place as to the teaching of Welsh history 
at the College, and a resolution was passed impressing upon the 
Council the duty of providing in the College adequate and effective 
instruction in this subject. 


SCOTLAND. 


The winter session has begun in all the four Universities. Many of 
the professors are in the habit of giving ‘‘ introductory lectures" of a 
somewhat general kind, attended by others besides their regular 
students and often reported at some length in the newspapers. This 
year it is curious to note how largely South Africa has bulked in 
these public academic discourses. In Edinburgh Prof. Chiene, the 
Professor of Surgery, gave an account of his experiences at the seat of 
war and formulated his conclusions on the vexed question of the hospitals. 
He had come back, he said, a fire-worshipper ; hospitals, as Sir James 
Simpson proposed, should be built of wood, and burnt every ten years. 
Schools and church-halls which have been used as hospitals will be 
difficult to disinfect sufficiently. The crying needs of South Africa, 
Prof. Chiene declared, were irrigation and—cleanliness. Prof. 
R. Lodge addressed the history class on ‘‘ Unions and Annexations of 
States," and showed how far the maxims of Macchiavelli about the 
conciliation of new territory were applicable to South Africa. The 
Professor of Civil Law, Dr. Mackintosh, spoke of the Roman-Dutch 
law, which (under the wise tolerance of British Imperial rule) is the 
common law of Cape Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia, as well as of the 
newly annexed lands. In St. Andrews University, Dr. Mackinnon, 
the Lecturer on Modern History, also discoursed on South Africa 
—a subject on which he can speak with the authority derived from 
several years’ residence at the Cape. 

In Aberdeen, the new Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dr. Latta, 
has been installed, and has given his inaugural lecture on ‘‘ The Meaning 
and Aims of Philosophy.” Prof. Harrower addressed the Greek class 
on the Civil Service Examinations, pointing out the disadvantages 
under which the Scotch student labours in Universities where subjects 
such as history, ancient and modern, political philosophy, and economics 
are not recognized or are inadequately provided for. Mr. John Clark, 
the Lecturer on Education, commended the Universities’ Commis- 
sioners for instituting an entrance examination, and for some other 
things ; but censured them somewhat because ** they found a system and 
left—well, perhaps not a chaos, but a good deal of confusion." 

In Edinburgh, the Professors of Political Economy and of Education 
both treated of Commercial Education. Prof. Nicholson argued that, 
if the Universities were to engage in this neglected branch, it must 
be in higher education, and not in merely technical subjects. Ina 
similar spirit, Prof. Laurie insisted that the functions of the 
University and of the technical college must not be mixed up together. 
He suggested to those now considering the whole question of commercial 
education that it was on the modern languages side of University 
instruction that they should meanwhile concentrate their attention. 
The Lectureships in French and German should be raised to the rank of 
Professorships, so that these subjects should be represented in the 
Senate. 

In some quarters (especially in Aberdeen, which used to be the 
special home of Latin prose drill) there has been a demand made for 
the equalizing of the marks assigned to modern and to classical 
languages in the Bursary competition. In connexion with the con- 
troversy on this matter, it may be well to note the very careful 
arguments by which the Commissioners in their Report justify their 
refusal to put French and German on the same level with Latin and 
Greek in this particular examination. In an examination for advanced 
students—an examination such as that for the M.A. degree—it is not 
impossible to make the standard in a modern language equal to that 
in Latin or Greek by including philology, the history of literature, and 
the critical study of great works; but, in an examination which con- 
sists mainly in translating at sight fairly easy passages from books not 
prescribed, the test in modern languages becomes disproportionately 
easy and implies far less intellectual discipline than the intelligent 
translation of unprepared passages in classical Latin and Greek. 

The Ferguson Scholarships, open toall the Scottish Universities, have 
fallen this year to St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen in the depart- 
ments of Classics, Mathematics, and Mental Philosophy respectively. 
It is rather widely believed among Scottish students that according to 
the University of the examiner so will be the University of the 
successful candidate. The belief is founded on a hasty and imperfect 
induction, and favours an unfounded suspicion of the examiners. But 
the Ferguson Trustees, who have so important a responsibility, ought to 
be urged to appoint more than one examiner for each scholarship, and 
to assimilate the principle of selection to that of the degree examina- 
tions by providing that one examiner shall always be no? a professor or 
lecturer in any Scottish University. An examiner may be absolutely 
impartial in judging the papers, which in the ** Ferguson” are 
anonymous, or he may even be inclined to under-estimate the work of 


& student with whose favourite foibles he is already familiar. But 
papers set by only one teacher (especially in philosophy) will not 
ve give sufficient opportunity to those trained in a different 
school. 

The Court of Edinburgh University has been anxious to accelerate 
the process of founding new chairs. Aberdeen has cautiously refused 
to join in the attempt to set aside the barriers put up by the Com- 
missioners. These were expressly intended to prevent a temporary 
majority in a University Court (which may often be of a somewhat 
unacademic kind) from permanently sinking funds in a new pro- 
fessorship without sufficient security for am je consideration on the 
part of all concerned. Courts can establish lectureships for periods of 
five years after consulting the Senatus, but without needing to listen to 
what it says ; but new chairs can only be made after consideration by all 
the University bodies, and by all the four University Courts and with 
the consent of Parliament and the Privy Council. 


IRELAND. 


During the recent elections, the Catholic University question came 
again prominently to the front. In the North of Ireland, in the Pro- 
testant constituencies, the granting of a Catholic University is looked on 
with extreme disfavour. The Attorney-General, Mr. Atkinson, who 
was returned for Derry, promised to place his resignation in the hands 
of his constituents if the Government brought in a Bill for the purpose. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, one of the strongest supporters of the scheme, went 
still further. A few months before the election he gavea promise that 
he would not in future speak in favour of a Catholic University, either 
in or out of Parliament, and that, if the Government brought in a Bill 
to establish it, he would resign his lucrative appointment as Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Local Government in order to avoid voting for 
the measure with his party. With this extraordinary volte face, after a 
long support of the measure in opposition to the views of his con- 
stituents, Mr. Russell was again returned for South Tyrone against two 
opponents. 

P n the case of the two Dublin seats lost to the Unionists, both 
Mr. Horace Plunkett and Mr. Campbell forfeited the votes of the 
Dublin Orangemen because they did not satisfy them on this question. 
Mr. Plunkett declared himself in favour of a Catholic University with 
many safeguards and largely governed by laymen, but he offered to 
resign his seat if the question came before Parliament. This, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the Orange voters. It is singular that the two 
Unionist members for Trinity College, Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Lecky, both frankly support a Catholic University. Sir Edward 
Carson openly stated his opinion that it would be most unwise to 
oppose such a measure so long as Dublin University was not touched, 
and it would seem that Trinity, from their much greater dread of any 
reorganization of Dublin University to meet Catholic views, would not 
oppose the establishment of a wholly separate Catholic University. | 

All the Home Rule members, of course, put a Catholic University 
in their programme, but the question naturally excited far less interest 
than many others, since their constituents mainly belong to the rural 
and lower class population, which cares little about it. The Catholic 
bishops published a manifesto during the elections in which the 
grievance was dwelt upon in the general terms always used. In this 
manifesto they added that, if a Catholic University was objected to, 
they demanded the reorganization of Dublin University and its con- 
version into a great national University with colleges under it, and 
a constitution Catholics could accept. Such a scheme would meet 
with far more opposition than even the establishment of a new Catholic 
University. 

It was remarkable, in the exciting contest in South Dublin, that 
Dr. Dowden, the distinguished professor of Trinity College, was the 
chief speaker and most strenuous opponent of Mr. Horace Plunkett in 
the attack made on him and the Balfour administration by the extreme 
Tory party in Dublin, while Mr. Lecky, the member for Dublin Univer- 
sity, and one of the most eminent of the graduates, was his warm up- 
holder. The worst result of Mr. Plunkett's defeat is the danger that it 
may lead him to resign his pcsition as Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industries. He regards his position as a 
Minister without a seat in the House as unconstitutional. This would 
be most disastrous to the usefulness of the Department, as he is the head 
and spirit of the invaluable work it is doing in technical education and 
economic development. 

The Senior Lecturer has given notice of the arrangements now made 
in Trinity College for the greater encouragement of experimental science 
—that is, chemistry and physics taken together. Four entrance prizes 
(two of £5 and two of £2) will be given each year. In the Junior and 
Senior Freshman years, and in Junior Sophister year, prizes of £4 and 
42, unlimited in number, will be given at the Michaelmas Honouis 
Examinations. At the A. B. Honour. Examinations in Experimentals, 
besides gold and silver medals, mcrey prizes cf varyirg amounts aie 
given. Two Fourdation Scholarships in Science will henceforth Le 
awarded each year, of the value of £€0 per annum for five years. The 
Ekenhead Science Scholaiship is given! every-tbree yeais, worth abcut 
Z1co. The degiee of Dector of Science is'cbtairable three years after 
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graduation, the chief test being the original published work in science 
submitted by the candidates. 

These reforms are the result of long continued efforts on the part 
of Dr. Fitzgerald and some other scientific men; they have at last 
succeeded in getting the Board to adopt their recommendations. 

With the introduction of elementary science and manual training in 
the primary schools, the encouragement given to good science-teaching 
in the scheme of the Intermediate Commission, the reorganization of the 
Royal College of Science and the South Kensington science courses 
under the new Department, and the above changes in the curriculum of 
Trinity College, it cannot now be said that science is neglected in Irish 
education—provided, of course, that all this be well carried out. 

The courses in education formed by Alexandra College, and assisted 
by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, began on Sep- 
tember 26, with lectures and criticism lessons by Mr. Keatinge, of 
Oxford, who paid a fortnight’s visit to Dublin for the purpose. He 
gave four days to the Loretto Abbey School at Rathfarnham, and two 
to the Marlborough Street Training College for National Teachers. 
The remaining days were given to the lectures and criticism lessons 
(occupying four or five hours each day) at Alexandra College. Mr. 
Keatinge’s course created much interest and discussion. The subjects 
taken up were arithmetic and geometry, history, French, and Latin. 
He will return on December 10 for another fortnight, to be completed 
before Christmas. He will then deal with English language and litera- 
ture, geography, and algebra. 

On October 29 a demonstration of the Berlitz method of teaching 
modern languages was given at a meetinz of the Central Association of 
Irish Schoolmistresses by M. Dionysius, the head of the Berlitz School 
in Dublin, and M. Bonhoure, one of the French teachers. 

On November 2 the Rev. Kingsmill Moore, Principal of the Kildare 
Street Training College, will continue the education course by a series 
of lectures on the ** History of Education” and on ‘‘ Method.” 

The Catholic University College, Stephen’s Green, Dublin, will con- 
tinue this winter the public lectures in the subjects of the Arts course of 
the Royal University which they began last year. They will be in 
the subjects of Latin, Greek, mental science, logic, political economy, 
history, and English, French, and German literature for the Second 
Arts, B.A.,and M.A. examinations. These lectures are open to women 
students, and the ladies chiefly attended them last winter. 


SCHOOLS. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL.—The Right Hon. Lord Wantage, V.C., Lord 
Lieutenant of Barkshire, has given a donation of £1,090 to the new 
buildings fund. The proposed addition will include four class-rooms, 
three science-rooms, a chapel, a gymnasium, and an art school, W. 
Cottrell has been elected to an open scholarship at Hatfield Hall, 
Durham, and A. W. Stevens to the David Thomas Exhibition at 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

BRISTOL, MERCHANT VENTURERS TECHNICAL COLLEGE.—Mr. 
A. J. Margetson, associate of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, has been appointed to the vacant post of assistant in the 
mechanical engineering department. Mr. Margetson entered the 
electrical engineering department of the college as a City of Bristol 
senior scholar, and completed his course of study in 1894. Since then 
he has been employed in the works of the Bristol Wagon and Carriage 
Company, where he has had wide opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with modern engineering practice. Mr. L. A. V. Webb, of the Mer- 
chant Venturers’ Technical College, has been awarded a Royal Exhibi- 
tion of the annual value of £50 a year, tenable for three years, at the 
Royal College of Science, London. Mr. Webb is the youngest of the 
successful students, being only eighteen years of age. National scholar- 
ships for chemistry have been awarded to Messrs. G. H. Green and 
W. H. Stephens, both students of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College. Mr. C. E. Stanier, a former student of the college, has gained 
a national scholarship for mechanics, while a Royal exhibition for art 
has been awarded to Mr. Malcolm Osborne. Like Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Osborne enjoys the distinction of being the youngest Royal exhibitioner 
of his year, the oldest successful competitor being five years his senior. 
A local art scholarship has also been gained by Mr. W. J. Bryant, for 
many years a student of the Merchant Venturers Technical College, 
and during last year a conjoint student of that college and the City of 
Bristol School of Art. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE HIGH  ScHoor.—On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 26, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Temple paid a visit 
to this school, when there were present representatives from four of 
the Company's schools in the North-Eastern District —Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Durham, and York. Archdeacon Emery was in the 
chair, and opened the proceedings by giving a brief review of the 
history of the Church Schools Company. The company had been 
started with the support of the late Archbishop Benson and Bishop 
Lightfoot for the purpose of providing a sound education on Church 
and they had no mortgage on any of their buildings. Mrs. Temple 
lines. They were to be congratulated on the success of the movement, 
for they now had more than two thousand children in their schools 
gave away the prizes, and after that the Archbishop gave an address. 
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ROCKHILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—We held our hundred and first prize 
distribution and Speech Day on September 26. On entering the 
second century of its existence the school celebrated the occasion by a 
concert, at which a play written by the Kindergarten mistress ‘‘ On the 
Borders of Fairyland," was successfully given by the pupils of the 
Lower School. 

STAMFORD, THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLs.— This school for the 
first time entered candidates for the examinations held by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board in July. Two obtained Higher Certificates 
and eight Letters. 

ST. THoMas's HosPITAL MEDICAL ScHooL.— An entrance 
scholarship in natural science, £150, has been awarded to Mr. 
George Young Worrall. A University scholarship in anatomy and 
physiology, £50, has been awarded to Mr. Walter L. Harnett, B.A., 
Cantab. 

THE City OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GiRLs.—The sixth annual 
distribution of prizes by the Lady Mayoress took place in the great 
hall of the City of London School on October 10. Mr. W. H. 
Thomas, C.C., Chairman of the Committee, presided. After some re- 
citations and part songs, Miss Blagrave, the Headmistress, read her 
report on the work of the past year. The report of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Examination Board pronounced the state of the 
school highly satisfactory. The Mitchell Leaving Scholarship was 
gained by E. C. Sexton. 

WIGAN, CHURCH HIGH SCHOOL.—On Monday, October 8, the 
Venerable Archdeacon Emery, Canon of Ely, Chairman of the Church 
Schools Company, visited and inspected the school. On the preceding 
Saturday (October 6) Miss Emery presented to the successful candidates 
the certificates of the Royal Drawing Society. In Division I. there 
were ten Honours, eighteen passes; in Division II. eight Honours, 
five passes ; in Division III. three honours, two passes ; in Division IV., 
for which only two girls entered, two honours. Mr. Ablett's general 
report was: ‘ A very good result.” 

WORCESTER, KING’s ScHoor.— The following are the chief school 
prizes :—Latin Composition, F. L. Steward; English Essay, N. M. 
Fergusson; History, J. D. Day; Divinity (Bishop of Worcester's 
Prize), N. M. Fergusson ; French, A. P. Smith ; Leaving Exhibition 
of £40, J. D. Day, Meeke Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Mr. E. W. Poynton, M.A., has left after four years’ service to under- 
take parish work ; his place has been filled by Mr. J. N. Allison, B.A., 
late Echolar of Lincoln College, Oxford, from the Oxford Training 
School for Teachers. The annual prize distribution took place on 
October 11, when the Dean of Worcester presided over a large 
gathering of parents and friends. The Headmaster (the Rev. W. H. 
Chappel) presented a satisfactory report, dwelling particularly on the 
development of the science teaching in the new laboratory and class- 
rooms, and on the helpful criticisms of Mr. H. W. Eve, who had in 
the summer inspected the school for the Oxford and Cambridge Board. 
The list of successes gained by past and present Vigornians included 
three University successes, four Commissions, and three Higher and 
six Lower Certificates of the Universities Joint Board, and one pass for 
the London Matriculation. The Sub-Dean, Canon Melville, D.D., 
expressed the satisfaction of the Governors at the continued develop- 
ment of the school. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS, 


The winner of the Translation Prize for September is Gas- 
coigne Mackie, Esq., B.A., Chalet Elisa, Sare, Basses Pyrénées, 
France. 

Winners of Prizes in the Holiday Competitions are Miss A. 
K. Jordan (“ Caterina”), Private High School, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham ; Miss Mabel F. Vernon Harcourt (* N. H.S."), Notting 
Hill High School, Norland Square, W. ; Miss E. H. Herbert 
(* Agricola”), ro Burns Avenue, Nottingham; Miss Alice 
Miller (* Ecila ”), c.o. Herrn Commerzienrath Schmidt, Heil- 
bronn, Germany. 


Parmi des simagrées de gestes éplorés, une houle de gens roulait vers 
la jetée de Dieppe, avec un fracas de paroles s'entrecroisant de groupe 
en groupe. Le vent d'ouest, par rafales tonitruantes, souftlait des 
quais quasi déserts l'épouvante dun désastre imminent sur ces bandes 
ahuries, composées en grande partie de femmes et d'enfants agglu- 
tinées en grappes compactes. La gare maritime forma récif devant 
l'envahissement du flot qui s'y brisa et coula en deux bras aussitót 
rejoints. De vieux marins trainaient leur quille ankylosée à la re- 
morque de l'effroi géneral ; des femmes gesticulaient hors de propos, 
faisant taire d'une torgniole la marmaille qui piaillait d'instinct, sans 
comprendre le danger affolant la foule. Et le vent et la mer démontée 
gueulaient de concert, dans le ciel tragique. leur effroyable duo de mort. 
En un clin d’ceil, la jetée ou s'encaquait l'interminable file de gens fut 

(Continued on page 694.) 
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this issue. 


I 
Latin, English, Mathe- 
and General Elementary Science. By R. C. B. 


The Congrès International de l'Bnseignement Primaire at 
Paris. BY our Special Correspondent. 

Good News for Students of French: A Simplified Syntax. 
Translation.) 

A Practical Teacher of Industrial Art: Miss Jenny Andréen, 4 Illus- 
trations. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS'S NEW BOOKS 
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Handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated. 


Price 6s., Gilt Hdges. 
Seven Maids. : 
By L. T. MEADE. With Ten Illustrations by PERCY TARRANT. 


Price 56e. 
Miss Nonentity. 
By L. T. Meane. With Eight Illustrations by W. RAINEY. 


Charge! or Briton and Boer. 
By Gero. MANVILLE Fenn. With Eight 
W. H. C. GROOME. 


Venture and Valour. 
Being Stories told by G. A. HENTY, A. CONAN DovLE, G. M. 
FENN, W. W. Jacoss, ToM GALLON, GORDON STABLES, &c. 
With Eight Illustrations by W. BOUCHER. 
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By Author of **Laddie," ‘‘ Tip-Cat," &c. 
trations by PERCY TARRANT. 


Ilustrations by 


With Eight Illus- 


Price 88. 6d. 
The Three Witches. 
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BAUMER. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 
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pan à craquer. Sur la jetée parallèle du Pollet, la méme chenille 
umaine ondulait ses anneaux sombres. Au ras des rampes, des sil- 
houettes à l'encre de Chine démontraient leur angoisse par des signes 
de croix à l'adresse de Notre-Dame-des-Flots, en face, sur la falaise 
haute et hautaine, semblant dominer dans son impassibilité la révolte 
des éléments. 


By '* MENS AQUA IN ARDUIS." 
With sorrow stamped on every face, a seething tide of humanity 


rolled onwards to the jetty at Dieppe, one group loudly shouting 
across to another as they went. The western wind, blowing from the 
almost deserted quays, in gusts like thunder-claps, filled these bands of 
bewildered folk—composed largely of women and children, huddled 
together in dense clusters—with a dread sense of impending disaster. 
The station on tlie pier formed, as it were, a reef before the onrush of 
the waves, which burst over it, splitinto two breakers, and immediately 
joined again. Old tars dragged their rheumatic ''stumps" in the 
wake of the general panic; women gesticulated wildly, silencing, with 
a slap, their urchins, who squalled from mere instinct, unconscious of 
the danger that maddened the mob. And, under the black, awful 
sky, the wind and raging sea howled, in concert, their horrible duet of 
Death. In a moment the jetty, upon which this endless line of people 
crowded, was filled almost to breaking. On the Pollet jetty, which 
runs parallel, it was the same: one huge caterpillar of human beings 
wriggling its dark coils along. Close to the railings could be seen, as 
if outlined in Indian ink, figures crossing themselves, in agony, before 
the church of ‘‘ Our Lady of the Waves," which stood on the tall, 
stately cliff opposite, like some queen witnessing, unmoved, the revolt 
of her subject elements. 


We classify the 167 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Fahrenheit, Mot, C. W.N., 100,000, Balliol, Peashooter, 
Ellis, Mens zequa in arduis, Manoir d'Ango, Fortune le veut, Nectarine, 
Dickory. 

Second C/ass.—Hitchhurst, Frederica, Sandra, E.H.O., Atlantis, 
Neo, Crosbeian, Travesty, Corbar, Romany, Polly, Argonaute, As you 
like it, Toby, Martin, H. M.O., Patapouf, F. Dragon, Rotur, Glenleigh, 
Tireragh, Conics, Chemineau, Rinaldi, Helvetia, Fleur-de-Lys, Blom- 
field, Courlande, Altnacoille, Vlaamsche Meisje, Sirach, S.M.U., 
F.C.J., H.S.D., Patrick, Anchor, R.S., Azile, W.S.M., Lilias, Bluet, 
Nivella, Romea, M.O., Jeanne, P:edagogus, A.P.W., Baregg, Pris- 
cilla, Rolobo, Gothicus, Garde bien, Baylis, Chartraine, M.C.K.K., 
Nomad, Gitana, Mars, La Souris, Chingleput, Ischen, Porthos, Blobbia 
Nigra, Perseverance, Stedye. 

Third Class.—Zeta, A.B.C., Mount St. Mary, H.V.M., Chrism, 
Maddie, Stork, Endure Furth, Prig, Talshaw, Jan-San, Dolosis, 
Hercules, La Dame aux Camelias, Tintinnabulum, Prometheus Vinctus, 
Gladiolus, Stoic, Q.R.S., Disjunctive, Pittchen, Pan, Hooligan, Silver- 
pen, High Spen-graduate, J.M., Microbe, Snow-flake, Kediarva, 
Opal, Midnight, Boadicea, Lavinia, R.T., The Wyvern, Amyas, 
Catilinarian, Rixa, M.P.T., Yglesia, S.S.P., Francesca, E.M.P., 
Mem Sahib, Anglo-Norman, S. G. Spurgeon, Susanna, Merrybent, 
Mask, Jane. 

Fourth Class.—Bahma, La Tempête, Johann, Angers, Un Coiffeur 
des Muses, Janet, Dejected, Thérése, Dolla, Hobbs, A.A.R., Espé- 
tance, Preterite, Pontresina, Ignoramus, Zero, Nocturne, E.J.H.S. 

Fifth Class. —Una, Tot, Cally, Nonplus, Usted, Haslemere, Per- 
dition, Sambo, T.A.R., Ram, Virgo, Polly, M.I.R., Brixton, Cales, 
Totem, Mosley, F.R.A., Quintin, Pole. 


The opening paragraph of Bo»sssiere's novel presents more than usual 
difficulties. He is a decadent, and, though the scene is vividly con- 
ceived, the language is highly coloured, and the metaphors somewhat 
strained. Moreover, two or three words are not to be found in the 
pocket dictionaries. Quiile ankylosée, for instance, was a fatal 
stumbling block for those whose dictionaries did not recognize the 
common slang use of guille for ** pins," ‘‘ timbers," and who did not per- 
ceive the absurdity of ancient mariners dragging a stiffened keel in the 
wake of crowds. Again, the majority began, ** Amid hypocritical 
displays of grief," or some similar phrase. For ‘‘amid” we must 
obviously substitute ** with " ; and though s¢magrée is, according to the 
dictionaries, ‘a smirk,” yet here the context rules out any idea of 
hypocrisy, and we must interpret ** exaggerated or theatrical demonstra- 
tions of sorrow.” La gare maritime is simply the harbour station, or 
the railway station on the pier. Hors de propos, “at random,” 
* wildly." Pleine à craquer, ** full to bursting.” Chenille is “ cater- 
pillar,” and there is no justification for substituting ‘‘ serpent” or 
** worm ” because we think the latter metaphor the more poetical. Ax 
ras des rampes, ** on a level with” or ‘‘ leaning against the parapet.” 
Haute et hautaine, ‘tall and towering,” ** bold and beetling ” ; the 
-alliteration should certainly be kept. Whether it is the cliff or Our Lady 
of the Waves that rises superior to the warring elements is not clear, and 
ithe point is immaterial. 

(Continued on page 696.) 
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SPHERE ATLAS 


THE BEST ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


EARTH TREATED AS A SPHERE, 

With Novel Design for separating the 

portion of the Earth’s Surface under 
treatment. 


NO MISLEADING BORDERS, 


Resembling picture-frames. 


INTELLIGIBLE MAPS, 
Well formed, and bold lettering easily 
imitated in Map Drawing. 


56 Quarto Pages in Six Printings. 
Limp LEATHERETTE, Is, 6d. CLOTH Boarps, 2s. 


The chief New and Attractive Features in the Sphere 
Atlas may be summarised as follows :— 


(1.) Novel Treatment of Extended Geography in the margin, giving 
the Student fuller information than any other atlas, and enabling 
him in Map Drawing to trace the portion of the Sphere in direct 
communication with his map margin ; and in the case of the young 
Student it will be of value in— 

(a) Continually reminding him that the country under con- 
sideration is but part of the Sphere, each map being a 
complete section of the earth's surface. 


(6) Supplying an Extended View of the Boundaries of each 
ountry, and thereby showing the Ocean Connection 
therewith. 


(c) In securing greater prominence to the degrees of 
Longitude and Latitude. 


(II.) Well formed and bold characters used in the lettering, and only 
those types readily imitated in Map Drawing. No overcrowding 
has taken place in the insertion of names not likely to be required 
in School work. 


(III.) Artistic treatment of the colouring in such a manner as to give 
the true physical and political contour of the countries, whilst 
town populations are shown in all cases. 


(IV.) Complete and special treatment of the British Empire from a 
commercial aspect, whilst in cases where rivers form important 
areas of commerce, separate maps have been inserted. The 
world’s railway and canal systems are comprehensively dealt with. 


(V.) The embodiment in the introductory pages of diagrams illustrating 
rotundity, scales in map construction, definitions, variation of time 
with longitude, variation in length of degrees, and other points in 
Mathematical and Astronomical Geography not hitherto illustrated. 

Obtainable through any Bookseller. 


,NO FREE SPECIMEN COPIES, 


LONDON : 


| SPHERE ATLAS CO, LTD, 
| 7 White Hart Street, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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RELFE BROTHERS (Ltd.) 


have a very large and carefully selected stock of Books suitable for School and College 
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RELFE BROTHERS, Limited, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND GENERAL SCHOOL STATIONERS, 


6 CHARTERHOUSE BuiLpiNGs, ALDERSGATE, E.C. 


(Binding Works, Teanby’s Buildings.) 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


Containing the Theory of Plane Curves, with 
Numerous Examples. 
By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. 


Containing Applications to Thermo-Dynamics, 
with Numerous Examples. 


By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
AND 
FRANCIS A. TARLETON, Sc.D., LL.D., 


Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
LoNboN, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 


Just Out. 7s. 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWINC 
OF ORNAMENT. 


CONSISTING OF 


24 PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF EXAMPLES OF 
RELIEF ORNAMENT, AND 68 ANALYTICAL 
DIAGRAMS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Designed and arranged in Graduated Order. with Direetions 
to the Student as to the Method of Proceeding. 


Demy 4to (11 x 8in.) In stiff wrapper. 


By JOHN CARROLL, 


Art Master and Examiner in Drawing, Author of ** Practical Geometry 
for Science and Art Students," &c., &c. 


'* No private student wants better or more complete help in this subject than is to 
be found in the pages of this book. He has sound advice, excellent teaching, and 
twenty-four beautifully produced photographs to work from in a neat, well-arranged, 
and graduated form.”—Schoolmaster. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, W, 


Ready. —In cloth, crown 8vo, 1 vol., 308 pp. + xviii., 
price 5s. net, post free. 


TEXT-BOOK FOR TEACHERS. 


THE DAWN OF REVELATION. 


Old Testament Lessons for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. 


By M. BRAMSTON, Author of ‘‘ Judæa and her Rulers,” &c. 


With Preface by Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, 
Headmaster of Haileybury College. 


LoNbpoN: SIMPKIN & CO., LIMITED. 
WINCHESTER: WARREN & SON. 


‘It ought to be a great assistance in the teaching of the Bible."—Rev. C. GORE, 
Westminster. 

** [ hope it will be found to fulfil the end for which it was designed, and that many 
teachers and readers will find it helpful."— Rev. Dr. Driver, Oxford. 

t The book is critical, judicious, stimulating, and above all, spiritual in tone; it 
seems to me in every way excellent."—Rev. Dr. FEARON, Winchester. 

' As specimens of bright and interesting teaching, these lessons are models."— 
School World. 


Seventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With an Appendix 
of Easler Exercises. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Interleaved, Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


BY F. STORR, 


Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 


“The merit of the book is its simplicity and 
brevity, and we have no hesitation in saying that 
these Hints would prove a valuable supplement 
to an mmar that might be in use.... Neatly 


printed in clear, bold type, and interleaved through- 
out, this book is one we can confidently recommend 
not only to teachers for class use, but as an invalu- 
able aid to students preparing for the Scholarship, 
Certificate, and London Matriculation Examina- 
tions.” — Practical Teacher. 

** Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for schoolboys, but 


grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." —A thenceumm. 


‘There is in the book a maximum of knowledge in a minimum of space. No 
words are wasted, and there is no hint given which does not need to be emphasized." 
— Educational Times. 
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By an accident, for which we apologize, the following names were 
omitted in last month’s lists. 


First Class. — 100,000, Fortis et fidelis, E. A.M., Hawthorne, A.H.M., 
270. 

Second Class.—Cyprus, Valentine J. O'Hara, W.S.M., Ecila, 
Hitchhurst, Conics, F.L.G., Encore, Ken, Fleur-de-Lys. 

Third Class.—Coo, Enna, Rona, Nil desperandum. 

Fourth Class.—La Bergére, A.H.D. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following hymn of Neumarck :— 


Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten 
Und hoffet auf Ihn allezeit, 
Den wird er wunderbar erhalten 
In aller Noth und Traurigkeit. 
Wer Gott, dem Allerhochsten traut, 
Der hat auf keinen Sand gebaut. 


Was helfen uns die schweren Sorgen ? 
Was hilft uns unser Weh und Ach ? 

Was hilft es, dass wir alle Morgen 
Beseufzen unser Ungemach ? 

Wir machen unser Kreuz und Leid 

Nur grosser durch die Traurigkeit. 


Man halte nur ein wenig stille, 
Und sei doch in sich selbst vergniigt, 
Wie unsers Gottes Gnadenwille, 
Wie sein’ Allwissenheit es fiigt. 
Gott, der uns Ihm hat auserwahlt, 
Der weiss auch schon wohl was uns fehlt. 


Denk' nicht in deiner Drangsalshitze, 
Dass du von (ott verlassen seist, 
Und dass Gott, der im Schoosse sitze, 

Der sich mit stetem Glücke preist : 
Die Folgezeit verindert viel, 
Und setzet jeglichem sein Ziel. 


Es sind ja Gott sehr leichte Sachen, 
Und ist dem Hochsten alles gleich, 
Den Reichen klein und arm zu machen, 
Den Armen aber gross und reich ; 

Gott ist der rechte Wundersmann, 
Der bald erhóh'n, bald stürzen kann. 


Verricht’ das Deine nur getreu, 
Und trau’ des Hochsten reichem Segen, 
So wird es bei dir werden neu : 
Denn welcher seine Zuversicht 
Auf Gott setzt, den verlasst Er nicht ! 


EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best answers to 
the following questions :— 


I. ** [n the year since Jesus died for men 
Eighteen hundred years and ten." 
Identify and criticize the quotation. 


2. ** Pattis are stout woollen bandages, one for each leg" (Conway, 
** T he Alps from End to End," 1900). — Comment. 


Sing', bet' und geh' auf Gottes Wegen, 
3. Who or what was Corambé ? 


4. '* I would not change * Tamerton Church Tower,’ nor (if I were 
the author of it) * The Music Master,' for fifty * Mauds.' "— Name the 
respective authors. 


$. Give modern versions of— 
(1) ** With man most of his misfortunes are occasioned by man." 
(2) ** When the candles are out all women are fair." 
(3) ‘‘ Chilo advised ‘not to speak evil of the dead." " 
(4) ** Yet in our ashen cold is fire yreken." 


6. What were the ** Nicwan barks of yore " ? 
7. Give an English pentameter composed of a single word. 


8. How are *'fairy rings” formed ? 


— —— —MM—M——— ————— — —— 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

- All competitions must reach the Office by November 16th, 
| addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 
| way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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ELEMENTARY ATLÀ 


printed in Colours on 40 plates, with 8 pages of 
inches), stiff cover, cloth back. Price Is. net. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES. 


1. EACH MAP an ESSENTIAL PART of a CENERAL SCHEME. 

9. BRITISH EMPIRE given special prominence. 

3. PHYSICAL FEATURES in great detail. Land coloured according to 

vation. 
E^ UNIFORMITY OF SCALE AND COMPARATIVE AREAS. Only 10 scales 
employed, all bearing a simple and definitely expressed proportion to 
that of the British Isles, which has been adopted as a unit. 


5. SELECTION AND SPELLINC OF NAMES. Overcrowding avoided 
Towns classified according to population. Spelling according to rules 
of the Royal Geographical Society. , 

6. INTRODUCTORY LETTERPRESS, illustrated with numerous Diagrams, 
dealing with Map Reading, Geographical Terms, Scales of Maps 
Projections, &c. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Ln d 


(1) The Ethics of Aristotle. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by JOHN BURNET, M.A. (Methuen.) (2) Chapters 
from Aristotiles Ethics. By J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 
(Murray.) 

(1) Those who had read and appreciated Prof. Burnet’s 
vigorous treatment of early Greek philosophy could entertain 
no doubt that, if he decided to publish an edition of Aristotle’s 
* Ethics," his work would not be superfluous. They were pre- 
ules to give to his book a hearty welcome and serious study, 

nowing that they would find in it a clear, resolute, and inde- 
pendent exposition. Nor were they deceived : this edition ranks 
among the important contributions to Aristotelian criticism. 

Commentaries may be divided into three species: the com- 

mentary for edification, the commentary of erudition, and the 

commentary of interpretation. Prof. Burnet has very de- 
liberately placed himself in the last class. Discarding much of 
the current tradition as being really irrelevant, he has attempted 
in his own edition first to discover exactly what Aristotle has 
said, next to explain why he said it and why in that place. 

To this view of his duties he rigorously limits himself ; the 

value of Aristotle’s moral philosophy does not fall within his 

purview, and he steadily resists the temptation of discussing it. 

His studies led him to the conclusion that most of the diffi- 

culties that have been raised about the “ Ethics ” were due to the 

fact that, though the dialectical character of many passages 
had long been admitted, commentators had never thoroughly 
recognized that the treatise was dialectical throughout. His 
deinonstration of this conviction once granted, the method he 
pursues is legitimate and indispensable. Everything, in fact, 
depends on the grand assumption that the whole of the * Niko- 
machean Ethics,” as we have them, are substantially the authentic 
notes of Aristotle. For,unless this can be shown, the first duty 


-of the critic will be to reconstruct and expurgate the text 


according to an Aristotelian standard ; to expound it, as it 
stands, would be in large measure only to find reasons for the 
blunders of disciples and editors. To this momentous question, 
then, Prof. Burnet addresses himself in the first part of 
his introduction. Round a group of three books controversy 
raves most fiercely. Books V.-VII. of the * Nikomachean 
Ethics” are identical with Books IV.-VI. of the “ Eudemian.” 
Are they the work of Aristotle or of his disciple, Eudemos of 
Rhodes? Prof. Burnet offers two highly ingenious arguments 
in favour of an Aristotelian authorship. The mathematical 
treatment of justice in Book V. has painfully exercised the 
ingenuity of editors. “Now,” says the latest of them, “ mathe- 
matics was just the one province of human knowlege in which 
Aristotle did not show himself a master, while Eudemos was 
one of the foremost mathematicians of an aye in which that 
science made more progress than it ever did again till the 
seventeenth century.” Of course it does not follow that, because 
the mathematical formulz are clumsily handled, the work is 
Aristotle’s ; there were other inferior mathematicians in Hellas. 
But, if the case for bad mathematics be made out, it may be 
argued that Eudemos, at any rate, was zo the author. Again, 
in Books VI. and VII. (Books V. and VI. of the Eudemian 
treatise) the difficulties, it is pointed out, "arise from the 
presence in them of a dialectical element and a neglect of 
formal symmetry far more characteristic" of Aristotle than 
of the neat and precise Eudemos. The point of these 


arguments might, one feels, be parried, and a counter-thrust. 


delivered. If the books in question are Aristotle's, where are 
the Eudemian books? It is surely more likely that the Eu- 
demian treatise should have been employed to fill a gap in the 
Aristotelian than vice versa. For, if Aristotle’s lectures on 
justice had been preserved, and if—on Prof. Burnet’s own show- 
ing—the applications of mathematical formule were unfortunate 
and inadequate, it is hardly conceivable that Eudemos, the 
accomplished mathematician, should not have devoted special 
care to the production of a new and improved version of this 
very book, which ought ex Aypothesi to have differed consider- 
ably from that of his master. Nay, might we not go a step 
farther, and argue that the mathematical cast of the book is in 
itself evidence of the hand of Eudemos? The arguments are 
nicely balanced, and the debate might well be endless. 

It is to proofs of another order that we turn for light, not only 


on the authorship of individual books, but on the authentic cha- 
racter of the text as a whole. It has been the fate of the “ Niko- 
machean Ethics" to hold the field as a text-book of Western 
thought for an unparalleled duration. A countless multitude 
of teachers have read their own thoughts into it, and extracted 
their own formulz out of it. How many of us have suffered or 
applauded the ingenuity expended on bringing Aristotle “up to 
date”! A critical age, like our own, with its exact and scientific 
methods, could not really acquiesce in such a bibliolatry. The 
conviction that the “ Ethics" is an overrated treatise, often forcibly 
expressed by the tiro, is endorsed by the sober judgment of the 
mature critic. Now, this conviction once formed, only two 
courses are open. Either the text of the “Ethics” must be 
shown to be a mutilated version—in part, it may be, spurious— 
or reason must be given for the form and proportion of a 
treatise, which, at any rate without a laborious and partial 
exegesis, does not go very far towards the solution of the 
deeper ethical problems. Sound critics of both orders are at 
one in the refusal to acquiesce blindly in the prerogative merits 
of the work, as we have it. All students of Aristotle recognize 
that the philosopher's reputation cannot be staked on his con- 
tribution to ethics ; they know very well that the man is greater 
than the book. [t is, then, its inadequacy which has to be 
explained. The worms of the Skepsis cellar may have swal- 
lowed portions of the Aristotelian MSS., but they were obviously 
innocent of interpolation. The róle of the worms in the history 
of Aristotelian criticism is almost exhausted, and the evidence 
that the Aristotelian corpus was known substantially in its 
form from the time of Theophrastos to that of Andronikos 
is practically irresistible. The edition of Andronikos can 
only have served the useful purpose of a canon to put some 
check upon the variation of existing copies. The real issue lies 
between those who, with Prof. Burnet, are prepared to defend 
the text by explaining it, and those who, like Prof. Cook Wilson, 
following Jorstrik, explain the imperfections of the text by the 
reverence and incapacity of itseditors. According to this latter 
view * the Aristotelian matter with which the early editors had 
to deal was regarded as sacred, and their chief aim was to 
prevent the loss of any of it. So different versions of the same 
discussion were combined into a single treatise, just as a 
‘harmony of the Gospels’ might be. Against this, Prof. 
Burnet endeavours to show in the course of his commentary 
that the fact of “ duplicate passages” admits of another explana- 
tion, and that these apparent duplicates are really successive 
applications of the different dialectical rorat appropriate to the 
subject. “Aristotle saw before him at the lecture on ethics of 
which this treatise is the reflection,” writes Diels, “ hearers of 
riper years, whose minute familiarity with the Platonic dia- 
logues he could count upon unconditionally. ... So he gave them 
first the skeleton of his doctrine, and then tried to clothe it 
with flesh and blood by explanation in a more popular style, 
and by instructive digressions to bring it nearest to the under- 
standing of his scholars by attaching it to what was familiar 
and exoteric.” 

Since it is clear that we have not before us a book intended 
for publication in the ordinary sense of the word, the hypothesis 
is adopted that “it is the manuscript of a course of lectures 
intended for the lecturer’s own use, and also doubtless for 
consultation by members of the school.” Now, there are a 
few questions that seem pertinent to this theory, and we ask 
them because we have some practical experience of lecturing 
and lecturers notes. Does Prof. Burnet hold that Aristotle's 
own notes always corresponded exactly with the exposition his 
hearers listened to? Aud, if not, can we be quite sure whether 
in any given passage we are reading Aristotle’s own notes or 
those of his pupils? Did Aristotle deliver his course on ethics 
once only? If it were repeated, is it not likely that certain 
passages wouid be redrafted, fresh illustrations adduced, 
that new rorot might make their appearance, and that, 
here and there, a theme would be rehandled and its argu- 
ments redistributed? It is difficult to stifle these doubts ; and 
the study of the “ Politics” adds to their strength. We are in- 
clined to the opinion that the advocates of the rival hypotheses 
will come to recognize that the issue is much narrower than it 
appears on the statement, and that, starting from very different 
standpoints, they will find their investigations leading them on 
steadily converging paths. To Prof. Burnet this much may 
justly be conceded : he has forced the onus probandi upon the 
supporters of the opposite view, and his powerful and detailed 
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research ought to deal the final blow to a good deal of irre- 
sponsible and hasty emendation and dissection. | 

We have dealt at such length with the point of view occupied 
in this edition because hereon depend the value and the 
attraction of the commentary. The notes themselves are terse, 
incisive, and pregnant. There is no halting between two 
Opinions: the writer has spared no pains first to make up 
his own mind, and then to set it down with the utmost economy 
of language. His aim has been simply to help the serious 
student to a real grasp of the purport and value of the treatise 
in hand. Improving reflections are avoided ; modern instances, 
parallels, and contrasts, which, however entertaining, have no 
bearing on purely Aristotelian problems, find no place. Such 
a commentary will certainly not escape criticism. Advanced 
Aristotelian students will complain that views which have found 
no favour in the writers eyes have been too summarily dis- 
missed or neglected, and those who are at grips with the “Ethics” 
for the first time will, for the most part, regretfully admit that 
they have not reached Prof. Burnet’s exalted idea of the 
undergraduate, and that, though he may have given them all 
the assistance they ought to require, they do, in fact, crave 
for more. We have observed quite a considerable number 
of places, where experience has shown that notes are wanted, 
which are not thus honoured. With the substance of the notes 
we are not disposed to pick many quarrels. We cannot, indeed, 
accept Prof. Burnet’s heroic attempt to dismiss the difficulty of 
a notorious crux at the beginning of the eleventh chapter of 
Book V. Neither the grammar nor the context seems to war- 
rant his rendering. His interesting and simple view of “ di- 
orthotic " justice surely needs considerable modification. Has 
not the determination to take one passage in the second chapter 
of Book V. literally led hiin to underrate the difficulty presented 
by a later one in chapter v.? The "characters" of Book IV. 
are not, thinks he, Aristotle's own studies." We shall see that 
all through this book Aristotle draws more on comedy than on 
life. The “middle” or new comedy had provided a hortus 
siccus of types of character which furnished him with the 
material he wanted.” Surely here is a slight overstraining 
of emphasis for the sake of calling the reader's attention to 
a really valuable clue. Prof. Burnet has made his own text, 
which, though deeply indebted to Bywater’s, is substantially 
independent of it. He has added an index to his introduction 
and notes. A characteristic and really valuable feature is the 

rinting of the corresponding passages of the '* Eudemian 

thics,” “the most authoritative commentary,” at the foot of the 
page. 
(2) Prof. Muirhead's “ Chapters from the Ethics” is a book of 
a wholly different order, but, in in its way, excellent. Ittook its 
origin in a course of lectures to teachers—lectures in which he 
endeavoured to use the * Ethics" as a medium for instruction and 
exhortation in the more fundamental conceptions of moral 
philosophy. It is intended as a guide both to the appreciation 
of Aristotle and to the criticism of life. A didactic purpose 
involved a selective method ; and therefore the writer has made 
and appended an anthology designed to illustrate Aristotle's 
views on those problems which have the most living and 
familiar interest to thinking men to-day. To apply too rigorous 
a criticism to an essay which ex vi termini is stimulative rather 
than critical would be pedantic. Prof. Muirhead's task was to 
reinterpret through the words of Aristotle the highest and 
most enduring element in the Greek view of life, not to apply a 
microscopic eye to the elucidation of a text. His book contains 
passages which may be read with interest by all, and deserves 
a warm welcome from students, whether within or without the 
Universities, who may be desirous to reconcile a reverence for 
Aristotle with an ardour for philosophy. 


Letters of Thomas Edward Brown. Edited by SIDNEY T. 
IRWIN. (2 vols. ; price 12s. Constable.) 

It is mainly of the Clifton house-master, not of the spinner of 
* Fo'c'sle Yarns,” or of the literary critic, or of the letter- 
writer as revealed in these letters, which the editor with justice 
pronounces unique, that we propose to speak. The task is not 
an easy one, and to some it might seem as perverse and absurd 
as it would be to discuss the qualifications of Burns as an Excise 
officer or of Lamb as a clerk in the East India Office. “It was 
known that Brown rather resented his calling, and it was 
generally believed that he was ineffective and indifferent as a 


teacher.” So his colleague and editor informs us, and we have 
his own confession, or, rather, his self-vindication :— 
I'm here at Clifton, grinding at the mill 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod, 
But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Glen Chase—thank God ! 
Alert I seek exactitude of rule. 
I step and square my shoulders with the squad, 
But there are blackberries on old Barrule, 
And Langness has its heather still —thank God! 


After this what need we any further witness? And yet both 
colleagues and pupils testify that the thirty years passed at 
Clifton were anything but barren ; that he stamped his person- 
ality on the school as markedly, and perhaps more indelibly, 
than either Bishop Percival or Archdeacon Wilson ; that, 
though he neither won scholarships for his pupils nor coached 
cricket teams, he was a living influence, and will long be a 
sacred memory. 

Here is a man without a mission—he would have scoffed at 
the word ; with no sense of his high calling—he pronounces it a 
treadmill ; untrained and untrainable—he is always chafing 
against the curb; and yet this man succeeds as a school- 
master, is loved by his colleagues and idolized by Old Cliftonians, 
including such men as Mr. W. E. Henley and Mr. Quiller 
Couch, in a way to which the elect who have sat at the feet of 
Mr. Oscar Browning cannot aspire. How is this prodigy which 
seemingly upsets all our pet theories to be explained? Before 
attempting an answer it may be well to quote two or three 
passages from the “ Letters” to show that we have in no way 
exaggerated Brown’s attitude towards schoolmastering. He 
writes of taking an off-term, a beneficent institution peculiar to 
Clifton College :— 

The great ‘'broodin’ fact” for me at present is the chance of my 
taking my grace term in the Autumn. . . . The one disadvantage 
about our adventure would be the desperate difficulty of settling down. 
to schoolmastering again, of which, good sooth, I weary more and 
more, and would fain see some other outlet. 

To a schoolmaster still in harness :— 

To be well shut of schools and things scholastic is a prime bliss. But 
you are still in it. Don't kick too much ; only I am glad that there is 
a bit of kick left in you. 


To an Old Cliftonian who had just taken a mastership :— 

** You don't care for school-work "—but I fear there is no choice. I 
demur to your statement that when you take up schoolmastering your 
leisure for this kind of thing [writing poetry] will be practically gone. 
Not at all. If you have the root of the matter in you—and I think you 
have—the school- work will insist on this kind of thing as a relief. My 
pen always was to recognize two lives as necessary—the one the outer, 

apelistic life of drudgery, the other the main and cherished life of the 
spirit. The pedagogic life is needful for bread-and-butter, a/so for a 
certain form of joy. . . . You had better act on the supposition that 
you are never to make your bread-and-butter by anything but school- 
mastering. 

There is a brutal straightforwardness about these utterances 
which verges on cynicism ; but to pronounce Brown a cynic 
would be wholly to misread his character. Emotional as a 
Celt, with sympathies both wide and deep, he was at the same 
time a born humourist, and he put on the whole armour of 
irony. The last quotation seems to us specially characteristic. 
To tell his young friend that he cannot make a living by writing 
sonnets, however good, is a sound, though obvious, counsel. To. 
assure him that sonnet-writing is compatible with schoolmaster- 
ing is a more doubtful precept. Brown himself solved the bi- 
nomial; Tennyson would assuredly have failed. To advise 
him to stick to an employment for which he felt no liking seems 
at first blush a piece of the * Mephistopheles Brown," as he 
playfully nicknames himself, or, rather, one of his many selves ; . 
but we need to know more of the particular case before passing 
such an adverse judgment. He may well have foreseen that his 
correspondent would at the best have become only a minor 
poet, of whom this age has plenty and to s and had in him 
the making of a sound schoolmaster, in spite of his initial dis- 
taste. These are idle speculations, and it is the words we have 
italicized that seem to us to betray the real Brown and un- 
consciously reveal the secret of his success. A/so for a certain : 
form of joy —not the highest, it is true, which he found alone in 
free communion with Nature and in *singing as the bird sings" 
—expressing what he felt to his friends in letters or to the 
world in Manx atots, a cloak for his deeper feelings. . Yet, for - 
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all that, a certain form of joy—to observe human nature in the 
blade as a part of the fuller humanity for which he yearned, to 
exert almost unconsciously and without effort a magnetic in- 
fluence on the better sort, and to be regarded with distant awe 
and veneration as a genius loci by the common herd—this not 
only was food for joy, but was his salvation as schoolmaster. It 
was a case of Pegasus in harness ; but, provided that Pegasus 
is warranted not to kick over the traces—and Brown, besides 
being on the spindle side a canny Scot, was kept in bounds by 
instinctive gentleness and good breeding—he will distance your 
common roadster. 

If we attempt to draw the moral of the life, we shall hardly 
avoid the charge of “sign-board” criticism. Yet, to forestall 
misconsiructions, one word must be added. We cannot doubt 
that the book will be used as an argument against training and 
professionalism. Here, it will be said, is a parson who starts on 
his work as a schoolmaster with no preparation and without any 
special bent for the work or service of his high calling, and yet, 
according to your own showing, he achieves a greater success 
than most of your certificated laymen who are members of the 
Teachers’ Guild and have diplomas and everything handsome 
about them. The answer is twofold : We cannot legislate for 
genius ; and even genius such as Brown’s undoubtedly was would 
have been all the more effective had it been compelled to submit 
itself to the course of Oxford training. The lesson that Brown 
teaches is not that training is superfluous, but that the teacher, 
whether trained or untrained, must nurture the inner life and 
grow himself to the end if he is to be a life-giving influence to 
others. 

We had intended to give some specimens from the “Letters ” 
—next to Stevenson’s the most enjoyable that this generation has 
seen—but we have already exceeded our limits. May we, while 
thanking Mr. Irwin for the boon he has conferred on us, 
beseech him in the next edition to give us an index, or, at least, 
a table of contents, and, possibly, a few notes to explain, for 
instance, that Miss E. Brown is a niece—a fact that we only 
gather at the end of the second volume ? 


With Introduction and Notes, by W. W. 
(Price 3s. 6d. 


Aristophanes, Peace. 
MERRY, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Merry's editions of the plays of Aristophanes are well known and 
always admirable. To the series he has now added the ‘‘ Peace,” certainly 
not the easiest, and equally certainly not the least interesting, of the 
comedies of Aristophanes. The edition is in all respects a good one, 
although the abundance of matter on a page and the narrowness of the 
margins give somewhat the appearance of over-fullness. Still, this is, 
perhaps, the ultra-refinement of criticism. The introduction gives a 
very clear account of the circumstances of Athenian history under which 
the play was written, the scenic arrangements and general plot, and a 
learned disquisition on the circumstances of the trial and death of 
Pheidias. Glancing through the notes, we must confess that, if Dr. 
Merry has failed to point out and explain any allusion occurring in the 
text, we failed to notice the omission, and the reader who carefully 
studies the **Peace" under Dr. Merry’s guidance will have gone far towards 
an appreciation of his author. Difficulties of interpretation are clearly 
explained, and the translations given are neat and satisfactory. 


Herodotus, Book 77. A Translation, with Test Papers, by 
J. F. Stout, B.A. (Price 3s. 6d. Clive.) 

A correct and literal version of an interesting book of Herodotus. 
It is not, however, so literal as to be bad English, a fault too often 
found in translations. Now and then one comes across a word that 
strikes one as odd in the translation, such as ** mewlings,’’ ** hand- 
seling," &c. However, the book is distinctly a good one, and to be 
recommended. 


The Histories of Thucydides, Book VI, Translated by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A. (Price Is. Bell & Sons.) 

We must all feel glad that Mr. Marchant is finding time to translate 
Thucydides. His preface proves how grievous is—or was—the need. 
It points out that Jowett's translation is idiomatic, but not literal enough ; 
while Dale's is **literal, but bald and disfigured by many errors." 
** Crawley is neither accurate nor elegant," and William Smith seems 
to have found more favour with Poppo than with Mr. Marchant. 
Another version has, we are informed, been ** re-served in the form of 
a hash in the present century ; the most valuable part of the book was 
undoubtedly the preface, and the preface was omitted by the anonymous 
editor who dished up the work for the digestion of gownsmen at 
Oxford." Mr. Marchant tells us in his introduction that Thucydides 
is ** apt to criticize his predecessors," and in this point he follows his 
original, but even him he does not spare, for he charges Thucydides 
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with using ‘‘tawdry rhetoric and empty sophistry.” To criticize so 


critical a person would be presumptuous—nay, absurd. 


A Greek Anthology. By E. C. MARCHANT. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

An excellent selection, covering a wide range, and showing much 
taste and judgment. Fifty pages, about a third of the volume, are 
devoted to the three tragedians and Aristophanes ; Hesiod, Pindar, and 
Theocritus are each represented by several considerable extracts; the 
fifth Ode of Bacchylides is given entire ; and we have a Homeric hymn, 
but no Homer. ‘‘ Homer needs to be read in quantity to be appre- 
ciated at his true worth" The reason seems to us hardly adequate. 
Might we not have had the ‘‘ Shield of Achilles" instead of Hesiod’s 
feeble imitation? The notes are somewhat scanty and casual. Thus, 
the parodos of the ** Agamemnon” is pretty fully annotated; but the 
Mus.vus, with its strange construction, has not a note. The literary 
appreciations are excellent. For instance: ‘‘ If Simonides had written 
nothing but this stanza, his fame would have been immortal. ‘ He has,’ 
says Prof. Murray, ‘no splendour, no passion, no religious depth.’ 
That is true ; but Simonides has in the highest degree the unadorned 
severity and the restrained pathos that fill us with wonder in reading 
the older Greek literature.” Justice Wright’s ‘‘Golden Treasury” is 
just thirty-three years old, and, though it is not superseded, there is 
room for an independent selection on somewhat different lines. 


Topics on Greek and Roman History. By A. I. GOODRICH. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This may be a very useful work, but it is so solid as to threaten some 
sort of intellectual dyspepsia. It is intended for use in secondary 
schools, and claims to present a full and systematic scheme for the 
study of history by the topical method, and follows the recommenda- 
tions of the ** Committee of Ten ” and of the ** Committee of Seven” ; 
it hopes also to broaden the student's view by suggesting to his notice 
various writers. The topics, as the preface says, ‘‘ are adapted either to 
fluent recitations or to written exercises," and the ‘‘ topics for special 
investigation" are meant to provide ‘‘ more serious work” for some. 
After the preface, which is called ‘‘explanations,” comes a list of 
authors and their works, which is followed by such headings as ** Geo- 
graphical and Topographical Features," with a list of writers whose 
works may be studied with advantage on that subject. The heroic age 
and the religion of the Greeks are treated in like fashion, and so on to 
the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, but no reference is given to 
Herodotus or Thucydides : either the student is not expected to know 
Greek or is so familiar with those writers that any mention of them 
would savour of impertinence. The exhaustive nature of the work may 
be gathered from the fact that, under the one heading of ** Manners and 
Customs," the student is referred to seventeen authorities, and he is 
called upon at frequent intervals to sketch the careers of divers people, 
make maps, and to ** define terms,” from agora to thesmothete, for in- 
stance, and to ** make a compact analytical (topical) review of each 
section "; even on the subject of Greek athletics twelve works have to 
be consulted ; there is also a good deal about architecture, sculpture, 
painting. One of the features of the book which strikes one as 
interesting and useful is a list of ** historical fiction, tales, poetry, and 
drama relating to ancient Greece.” At the end of all comes an index. 
The plan of the Roman part is the same as that of the Greek. 


Vergil, AE neid, Book J. By Rev. E. H. EscorT, M.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

This is another specimen of the illustrated series: it is natural to 
suppose that the pictures interest the boys, but it would be interesting 
to know what their mental attitude towards the pictures really is ; no 
mere master can hope to find out the real feelings of a boy on such a 
matter. The Mantuan monument to Vergil that fronts the title-page 
suggests a comic element that the text will not support. The editor 
is to be congratulated on giving some simple derivations, for where the 
mass studied is but small it is a great thing to interest boys in words. 
There are some hints about Vergil's life and work, his style, his similes 
and metre: a map to show the wanderings of Eneas, and a picture 
of the ports of Carthage, as well as of Æneas carrying his father and 
dragging on his son. The notes are terse and clear; there is an 
appendix on grammatical terms, and another on some grammatical 
usages ; last of all, a vocabulary. 


Selections from Ovid's Metamorphoses. By J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A: 
(Bell & Sons.) 

By way of upraising the spirits of the student this little book begins 
with a picture of Bacchante and Fauns, after which come a short life 
of Ovid, a passage on his position as a poet and his metre, while the 
text that follows is relieved by pictures of sepulchral urns, a lizard and 
a plough, and other things. The text is also broken up into paragraphs 
with proper headings, and at the close of this come some crisp notes, a 
grammatical index, and vocabulary. 


Horace, The Satires. Edited by B. J. HaAvEs, M.A., and F. G. 
PLAisTOWE, M.A. (Price 4s. 6d. Clive.) 

A clearly printed and accurate edition of the ‘‘ Satires,” admirably 
suited to its purpose, that of preparing for the London Intermediate 
Arts Examination. While not overburdened with lengthy introductions 
or recondite notes, the book contains all that is necessary for an intel- 
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ligent urfllerstanding of the text, and a tolerable acquaintance with the 
life and writings of its author. Those needing a clear and handy 
edition of the ‘‘ Satires,” with a good deal of scholarly taste and know- 
ledge displayed therein, cannot do better than procure this volume. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, Book /. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, M.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

** [llustrated Classics” are supposed by some to supply a want, and 
they certainly give varied information, but it may be questioned whether 
it is good for a boy's brain that he should get so much profit with so 
very little trouble. He gets a picture of Geneva and a map of Gaul, a 
life of Cæsar as soldier and as writer, some hints about provincial 
government, and much about the Roman army, which will interest all 
boys in these warlike times—especially some details about the pay and 
length of service. A boy can see what a Roman soldier had to carry, 
and the difference between actes and agmen, vinee and artes and testudo. 
Notes, which some think to be an evil, even if a necessary evil, are 
short and to the point. Mr. Liddell adds some exercises for retransla- 
tion in the hope of teaching idiomatic English, but it is to be feared 
that, if the schoolmaster has not acquired the art of giving idiomatic 
English, not even this book will suffice for his instruction. An index 
as to points of grammar, another as to proper names, and a vocabulary 
complete this handy little volume. 


Scale Prime: a First Latin Neader. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
This is an attractive and useful little book for a small boy to start 
with. The picture of the scared and sacred geese that saved the 
Capitol is enough to put the boy into a good temper at the beginning 
ofthe book. The stories are well selected, and cut up into little bits 
to suit the mental digestion of the young. The book is divided into 
three parts, each leading, in point of difkculty, to the other, and the 
text is relieved at intervals by pictures of the Nile and British warriors, 
a husbandman who is suggestive of Christ’s Hospital, a river-god, and 
so on ; and the stories tell of such old friends as Regulus and Mucius, 
the foolish frogs, and the cobbler with his last ; the Roman eagle looks 
uneasy on his perch. The book concludes with notes, an index of 
proper names, and a vocabulary. 


** The New English Series." —.Se/ectíons from the Poetry of Tennyson. 
Edited by E. E. SPEIGHT, B.A., with an Introduction by Miss 
A. J. CoorER. (7X x5 in., pp. 95, illustrated; price Is. net. 
Horace Marshall.) 

This is a prettily bound and nicely printed little book, containing 
twenty of Tennyson's poems, without notes or editorial matter of any 
kind. In her brief introduction, Miss Cooper tells us of some of the 
purposes for which the book may serve. These are, of course, literary, 
and refer to such matters as the use of similes, metaphors, epithets, 
music of language, &c. The selection of poems seems to us a satisfac- 
tory one. But most people would need some notes, especially when 
studying the ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington." The 
SH however, will not find any grave ditficulty in making these for 

imself. 


From Blake to Arnold: Selections from English Poetry (1783-1853). 
With Introduction, Critical Notices, and Notes by C. J. BRENNAN, 
M.A. Edited by J. P. PICKBURN, B.A., LL.B., and J. LE Gay 
BRERETON, B.A. (634 x 434 in., pp. Xxx., 217; price 2s. 6d. 
Macmillan. ) 

This is one of the series of Macmillan's ** English Classics.” The 
introduction—which deals with the nature of true poetry, and gives a 
comparison between the ‘‘ Classical School” and the ‘‘ Romantic 
School ”—is by Mr. Brennan, and is fairly adequate. The critical 
notices prefixed to the authors are also by him, and are, as a rule, 
satisfactory. The greater part of the linguistic notes are by Mr. 
Pickburn and Mr. Brereton; while the latter has had special charge of 
the texts printed. Selections, never very numerous, are made from 
fifteen poets. We have no great fault to find with the list except that 
it seems strange to us to omit Cowper, Crabbe, Southey, Landor, and 
Mrs. Browning, and to include Charles Lamb and Ebenezer Elliott — 
possibly Tennyson and Browning are omitted for some particular 
reasons of copyright. The selections under each head are satisfactory, 
and the notes are adequate and accurate. As we have indicated, Mr. 
Brennan's critical notices are generally to our liking. The only case in 
which we seriously disagree is that of Edgar Allan Poe. We dislike 
the offhand manner in which Poe's very faulty life is dealt with ; and 
we certainly differ as to the merit of his poetry. We would go further, 
and say that we do not see the necessity of dealing with the lives at all 
in a book of this size. Still we know that it will take another century 
to teach editors that the best introduction to a poem is not always a 
short life of the author. Mr. Brennan, however, is not by any means a 
very grave sinner in this respect, and teachers will find his volume 
useful and interesting. 


‘The Works of Shakespeare." — The Zrazedy of Hamlet. 
EDWARD DowbEN. 
Methuen.) 

This is a handsome, well printed, and neatly bound edition intended 
for adult scholars. Its chief aim is the production of a trustworthy 


By J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 


Edited by 
(812 x 6 in., pp. xxviii., 237 ; price 3s. 6d. 


text, and most things in the volume turn more or less on questions of 
readings. Secondly, but still in the same connexion, it endeavours to 
exhibit the more important variations from the text decided on which 
are to be found in the primary sources, viz., the Quarto of 1604 and 
the Folio of 1623. Lastly, it gives explanatory notes, brief and for 
the most part, though not exclusively, referring to doubtful readings 
in the text. The various readings are given, as in the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Shakespeare," at the foot of the page, and below them the notes are 
arranged in two columns. Prof. Dowden has long since been ac- 
knowledged as our greatest living Shakespeare scholar, and there is 
no need therefore to assure our readers that all the work in this volume 
is thoroughly sound and excellent, and that, though there is no room 
for extensive and startling discoveries, this edition throws new, or at 
any rate more convincing, light on a great many minor points. The 
introduction devotes itself almost entirely to questions of quartos and 
folios and to original sources of the story, adding at the end a few 
excellent remarks on the character of Hamlet as conceived by Shake- 
speare. Of course, there can be no comparison between this edition 
and the portly and costly volumes of the play edited by Mr. Furness ; 
but, for the simpler-minded and unwealthy lover of Shakespeare, Prof. 
Dowden has provided a quite unmatchable boon—a sound text, a well 
printed page, and a simple binding in excellent taste. 


* Black's School Edition of Scott's Novels and Poems." — The 
Talisman. With Introduction, Notes, and Index, by W. MELVEN, 
M.A. (71% x 5 in., pp. xxiv., 342; with frontispiece, price Is. 6d.) 
Quentin Durward. As above. Edited by W. ORD, B.A. (As 
above, pp. xxviii. 466, with map; 1s. 6d.) Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
With Introduction and Notes, by W. M. MacKenzie, M.A. 
(63( x 4X4 in., pp. xXx., 115, with frontispiece and map; Is. net.) 
Lady of the Lake. Edited by Q. G. MacKiNLAY, B.A. (As 
above, pp. xx, 169; Is. net.) Marmion. Edited by W. M. 
MACKENZIE, M.A. (As above, pp. xx., 211; Is. net.) (Black.) 

This edition will, we expect, becoine a very popular one with 
teachers of English literature ; nor will it be less acceptable to boys 
and girls. The volumes are well printed and neatly bound ; and the 
apparatus of introductions and notes is satisfactory, simple, and 
unaggressive. In the introductions to the novels the editors rightly 
make no attempt to score off Scott's imperfect knowledge of history and 
archeology. They merely point out his most noticeable errors, and 
where he has purposely deviated from recorded fact as to places, dates, 
and persons. The novels are treated as novels, and the editors show 
themselves well informed and sympathetic. The same characteristics 
mark the introductions and notes to the poems. They are suf- 
ficiently full, simple, and to the point. The topics dealt with in the 
former are in each case arranged under the following heads:— 
biographical, character of the poem, reception of the poem, historic or 
legendary setting, geographical setting, metrical structure. The 
frontispieces are somewhat poor, but the maps are useful. School 
libraries should make a note of the edition ; though possibly it may not 
be intended to include in it all of Scott's works. 


(1) A Bird's-eye Tiew of English Literature from the Seventh Century 


to the Present Time. By HENRY GREY. New Edition. (67; 
x4!( in., pp. viii., 85 ; price 1s. Sonnenschein.) (2) A Ker to 


the Waverley Novels. In Chronological Sequence, with Index of 
the Principal Characters. By Henry Grey. New Edition. 
(714 x5 in., pp. viii., 184; price 2s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

(1) The ** Bird’s-eye View" is now in its sixth thousand, and so has 
presumably found its public. It is certainly a clear, simple, and ac- 
curate compilation. The pages are well printed in two columns ; the 
left column gives the names of the authors and the dates of their 
births and deaths, arranged in chronological order of the latter ; the 
right-hand column gives social position of the authors and a short 
statement about their principal works. These statements—miscalled 
** descriptions "—are not very enlightening, the works themselves 
being frequently left unnamed, while only their general subjects are 
mentioned. For example: ** Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven tragedies 
and comedies, which hold the highest place in English literature," does 
not help us very much. An index at the end allows us to find the 
author we want. Mr. Grey is a very industrious and accurate compiler 
of epitomes. 

(2) As to the *' Key," we had better let the preface itself speak : 
** These brief sketches of the historical novels of Sir Walter Scott . . . 
are offered to the public with the hope that, to those who have read 
the tales (which fill ten thousand closely printed pages, and extend 
over a period of more than seven hundred years), they may serve as a 
memento of the principal scenes and characters ; and, to those who 
have not, as an appetizing foretaste of the intellectual feast in store 
for them." The summaries of the tales, each of which fills from four 
to five pages, are certainly skilfully and clearly made, and remind one, 
at almost a glance, of the chief events of the plots and of the characters 
of the chief personages in a very satisfactory way. So well, indeed, is 
the work done that we are not surprised to find that the little book is 
in its eighth thousand. Mr. Grey seems to have a special genius in 
this line. We recommend his ** Key" to those who have read the 
tales; but he must excuse us if we advise those who have not to abstain 
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from ‘‘foretastes” if they do not wish to spoil their ‘‘ intellectual 
feasts." 


Illustrations of Logic. By PAUL T. LAFLEUR, M.A. (7 x4X ìn., 
pp. v., 973 price 1s. 6d. Ginn ; Edward Arnold.) 

Mr. Lafleur is a Lecturer in Logic and English at McGill University, 
Montreal. His book is primarily intended for the use of the teacher 
of deductive logic, and may very well be made an adjunct to any good 
handbock on the subject. It consists of three hundred well chosen 
passages from standard literature, which are to be examined and con- 
sidered from the point of view of logic. It seems to us well suited to 
its purpose, and very likely to add much liveliness to the lessons. 


Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. By G. R. CARPENTER. 
(7/4 x 5in., pp. X., 254 ; price 3s. 60. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Carpenter is Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in 
Columbia University. About a year ago we reviewed a book of his 
entitled ** Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition," then in its 
sixth edition. That volume has been withdrawn from circulation, and 
the above has been substituted for it. In its present form it is simply a 
revised, enlarged, and improved edition of the earlier work, and is as 

ood a book of its kind as we have seen for a long time. It is suitable 
or the middle forms of a public school or the upper forms of an English 
high school. As we remarked before, the general aim seems to us to be 
the giving of the minimum of theory with a sufficient number of appro- 
priate and carefully graded exercises. The general order of treating 
the subject may be stated as—English usage in literature and conver- 
sation, sentences, words, paragraphs, whole compositions, followed by 
** qualities of style” or clearness, force, and elegance. All these 
matters are treated with marked simplicity and good judgment, the 
illustrative quotations being parüculary satisfactory. The book is, of 
course, primarily intended for the United States. A great number of 
the mistakes in word and phrase spoken of are peculiar to the States, 
while, on the other hand, several common British errors are unmentioned. 
Nevertheless the book will be found very useful in England. It is well 
printed and very neatly bound. We neglect the subjects of rhetoric 
and English composition far too much in our schools. We shall, 
indeed, be grateful to Prof. Carpenter if he induces some of us to mend 
our ways. 


4 Practical Handbook on Elocution. By Rose I. PATRY. 
Is. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

Miss Patry, so we gather from the preface, is a teacher of elocution, 
and it is no disparagement to her book to say that we feel sure that her 
oral are better than her written lessons. There are some useful hints 
and warnings, but it is no more possible to teach elocution from a 
book than it is singing. The first and second chapters, on ** English 
Verse" and *' English Poetry," are wholly superfluous ; nothing comes 
of them. *'* Amen," we are told, is a spondee. It is no more a 
ps than an iamb or a trochee (as in ‘* Amen Corner"). The third 
chapter attempts to give in some three pages the physiology of the 
vocal organs, which is an impossibility. Who will speak any the better 
for knowing his hyoid bone? After that we get a number of practical 
voice exercises, most useful to those who will have the patience to use 
them. Several passages of poetry are vocally analyzed. The fault 
here is that words are distinguished only as emphatic and unemphatic. 
Three degrees of comparison are at the very least required. 


(Price 


Syllabus of a Course of Eighty-seven Lectures on Modern European 
History (1600-1890). By H. Morse STEPHENS, Professor of 
Modern European History in Cornell University. (Macmillan.) 

By publishing this revised and enlarged edition of his ** Syllabus," 

Prof. Morse Stephens shows his friends in England that he is doing 

good work in his new home in the United States. Those of them who, 

like him, are engaged in teaching modern history will probably feel that 
he has done more than this—that he has held out to them a helping 
hand, and that they can profit by his book. The “ Syllabus? is made 
out for a course of lectures covering the political history of the continent 
of Europe from the reign of Henry IV. of France to the formation of 
the Triple Alliance and the dismissal of Bismarck. It is full and well 
considered. A long list of authorities is appended to the sketch of each 
lecture, and the volume ends with lists of the rulers of Europe during 

e period. "The only criticisms which we have to make on his work 
are that it is difficult to imagine how all the points noted in some of the 
sketches can be expounded in lectures of an hour's length, and to 
suggest that, for purposes of education, fewer books might, perhaps, be 
cited as authorities with, at least, equal profit. There can be no doubt 
that the Professor’s teaching is thoughtful and scholarly ; and other 
teachers of modern history who have to lecture—it may be, in a some- 
what different strain or in courses of a different length from that 
adopted at Cornell University—may, nevertheless, gain great help from 
this suggestive volume in preparing each his own syilatak, 


A First Sketch of English History. By E. J. MATHEW, M.A., LL.B., 
ina of History in the University of New Zealand. (Mac- 
miuan, 

This book gives prominence to constitutional history, but does not 
treat it particularly well. The later part seems to exhibit more know- 


ledge than the earlier; the eighteenth century is better dealt with than 
the twelfth. Some statements need correction. A bishop of the Scots 
Church was not a mere *''archpresbyter " ; the episcopal office was 
quite distinct from that of the priesthood. Prof. Mathew accepts 
Froude’s statement, which has long ago been discredited, that a sup- 
posed objection of the Bishop of Tarbes with regard to the legitimacy 
of the Princess Mary helped to determine Henry VIII. to obtain a divorce 
from Queen Catharine. He expresses himself badly. When he says 
that the forests in Anglo-Norman time ** were very valuable for taxa- 
tion," we suppose that he means that a large revenue was derived 
from them by other means than by taxation. hat he means by saying 
that Lanfranc, ‘‘the father of monks," as he was called, did not 
“sympathize " with monachism, or that it was to strengthen the Church 
against feudalism that ** Durham and Kent were entrusted with the 
powers of Counties Palatine," we do not pretend to say, and so with 
some other sentences of a like kind. Most amazing of all, we find 
under Henry I. that ‘* Matilda became the mother of three sons, Henry, 
Geoffrey, and William, whose broils, as they came to man’s estate, 
proved constant anxiety to the old King.” Now, as Henry I. died ia 
1135, and his daughter Matilda's eldest son was born in 1133, and her 
youngest in 1136, “the old King" must have escaped the *' constant 
anxiety " assigned to him here. Enough; this is a book which might 
well have been spared. There are scores of English Histories better 
in themselves and better suited for school-use. 


* Heroes of the Nineteenth Century." Vol. I.: Melson, Napier, 
Roberts, Livingstone. Vol. II.: Wellington, Garibaldi, Grant, 
Gordon. By G. BARNETT SMITH. (Price 5s. each. C. A. Pearson.) 

It is a sign of the times that of the eight heroes whom Mr. Barnett 

Smith has chosen to represent the century seven should be men of war. 
** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war," and there may 
be other volumes to follow, but of this the publishers give us no hint, 
nor does the author vouchsafe either preface or index. As popular 
biographies, extracting the marrow of ponderous tomes, the work 
deserves high commendation. Disputed points, such as Nelson’s 
relations with Lady Hamilton, and wider issues, such as our Indian 
policy, missionary efforts, the colonization of Africa, are, perhaps 
wisely, omitted. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By C. W. Oman, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ** A History of England,” &c. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

That the appearance of this volume is somewhat previous is an 
objection which would not exist in Germany and will be bygone here 
next year. It contains a carefully written, though not particularly in- 
spiring, account of the history of England from the first year of the 
century to the Fashoda incident of last year. Mr. Oman has arranged 
his matter well and with a sense of the importance of proportion. 
While he deals chiefly with political events, he devotes a chapter to 
religious and social movements. His treatment of party politics and 
party leaders is remarkably fair and will surely not offend any one. 
So much has been got into a small space, and that without any appear- 
ance of crowding, that it seems scarcely right to complain of omission, 
but the defeat of the Whigs in 1841, Peel’s abortive attempt at an 
administration, and the ** Bedchamber question” ought, we think, to 
have received a notice. Itis scarcely true that ** the change of reign had 
no appreciable effect on the fortunes of the Melbourne Ministry,” for it 
was certainly strengthened by the favour of the Queen. We observe 
that Mr. Oman believes that the Crimean War was probably necessary . 


Select. Charters and other Documents illustrative of. American History, 
1606-1775. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM MACDONALD, 
Professor of History and Political Science in Bowdoin College, 
Editor of **Select Documents illustrative of the History of the 
United States, 1776-1861.” (Macmillan.) 

This is a companion volume to Prof. Macdonald's collection of 
documents illustrative of the history of the United States, and, like its 
redecessor, is a valuable addition to the library of an historical student. 
t is pleasant to see how the example set by the Bishop of Oxford is 
followed not less closely or intelligently in the United States than by 
the Bishop's fellow-countrymen. While here Dr. Gardiner, Dr. Prothero, 
and others have trodden in the Bishop’s footsteps, illustrating English 
history by the publication of volumes of select documents, our American 
kinsmen have found a scholar of their own nation to do the same for 
their history, and to do it in an equally satisfactory style. Prof. Mac- 
donald's documents are wisely chosen and carefully edited. They begin 
with the first Charter of Virginia granted by James I. to the two 
colonies and companies into which the adventurers divided themselves, 
and end with the Act of Parliament of December 22, 1775, prohibiting 
trade and intercourse with America. Among them are the more 
important colonial charters, the Articles of the New England Con- 
federation of 1643, schemes of government, extracts from treaties 
between Great Britain and foreign powers relating to the American 
colonies, clauses of the Treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Paris, and Acts of Parliament such as the Navigation Acts and the 

series which preceded the Revolt. Each document is prefaced by a 

short statement of its character, and of the events which caused it to 
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be drawn up, together with references both to the source of the text and 
to the best books on the subject. 


'* Longmans’ Ship Series.” — The Pictorial Geographical Readers. 
Books I.-IV. (Books I. and II., price Is. each ; Books III. and 
IV., 1s. 6d. each.) 

These readers are a marvel at the price. The illustrations are not 
only well done, but extremely varied, and well calculated to widen the 
horizon of the child’s mind. The text is well put together, and all the 
ordinary phenomena are clearly explained. 


The Sphere Atlas: Political, Physical, and Commercial. (Price 1s. 6d.; 
Abridged Edition, 1s. Sphere Atlas Co., 7 White Hart Street.) 

A very attractive atlas for beginners, containing fifty-six maps. The 
most striking feature is the absence of margins, which are utilized to 
show bordering countries, the map proper being enclosed by a thin 
band of white. The second is the paucity of names: in the map 
of France there are not above fifty. We have never seen a cheap atlas 
MEET names so clearly printed and the physical features so distinctly 
marked. 


(1) Royal Osborne Geography Readers. Book V. (Price 1s. 6d. 
Nelson.) (2) Combined Readers tn Elementary Science and Geo- 
graphy. Book III. By ViNcENT T. MurcHE. (Price Is. 4d. 
Macmillan.) (3) ** Our Own County Series. "—A Little History 
of Lancashire. (Price 9d. Nelson.) (4) Arnoll’s G.S. Object 
Lessons. Book II. (Price ts.) 

(1) Great Britain and Ireland is the subject of Book V. of this series, 
and the descriptive account includes some history as well as geography. 
The views of places, town and country, are a feature of the book, and 
no child of fair intelligence could fail to find pleasure in it. 

(2) Mr. Murché's writings are so well known that it is unnecessary 
to say more than that the idea is well carried out. The coloured illus- 
trations might, however, be omitted with advantage. 

(3) This little history of Lancashire contains interesting accounts of 
the development of the cotton manufacture and of the railway system. 
It also touches upon history and literature. It is well illustrated. 

(4) A great deal of useful and interesting information is contained in 
this Reader, which is adapted to the requirement of the Education 
Department in geography and science (hence G.S.); but the order 
seems slightly haphazard, e.g., ‘The Fox," ‘* Lamps of Heaven," 
** Horns and Combs," ** Air," ** Shoemaker.” The illustrations, some 
of which are in colour, are well done. 


** Arnold's School Series." — King Alfred Readers. Books I.-VII. 
(Book I., price rod. ; Book IL, 1s. ; Book IIL, 1s. 2d. ; Book 
IV., ts. 4d. ; Books V., VI., VIIL., 1s. 6d. each.) 

This series seems well graduated, the later books containing really 
striking scenes from such writers as Scott, Dickens, Washington Irving, 
Reade, Conan Doyle. They are all profusely illustrated, and the 
explanations, which are also illustrated, are relegated to the end of 
each volume. 


(1) Zhe Victory History Readers. Book V. By C. H. SIMPKINSON, 
M.A. (Price 1s. 6d. Wake & Dean.) (2) ‘Bels History 
Readers." — Stories from the History of England, 1066-1485. 
(Price Is. 3d.) 

(1) The stories given range from 1688 to the present time, and the 
later ones are full of interest —'* The Universities’ Mission in Central 
Africa," '* The Conquest of the Punjab and Burmah,” '*The Gold- 
Diggings of Australia.” Some are very much up to date, and come 
into the range of practical politics, e.g., '* Cecil Rhodes and South 
Africa," but are none the less worth reading on that account. 

(2) This is a more ordinary type of History Reader. It is evidently 
meant for younger children, though the verses interspersed would not 
appeal to them in any way. Some of the illustrations are poor. 


(1) * Chambers's Story Readers."—/asy Stories for Infants. (Price 
6d.) .Stories for Standara TI. (Price 9d.) (2) Longmans’ Ship 
Literary Readers." —/n/roductory Reader to Standard J. (Price 


Id.) (3) ''Macmillan's New Literary Readers." — Standard O. 
(Price 8d.) (4) Neison s Supplementary Infant Readers. Book I. 
(Price 6d.) 


A batch of Readers for small—some for very small—people. 
The difficulty lies in the abundance of choice. Print and paper are 
excellent, and the pictures good ; some of the matter, however, hardly 
deserves to be called ‘‘ literary." 


* Longmans’ Ship Series.”—Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 
Books I., II., III. (Books I. and II., price ts. ; Book III., 1s. 6d.) 
* Chatty Readings” should be favourites with children, as they give 

interesting descriptions of all the principal English animals, both tame 

and wild, and many foreign animals. They give some account also of 
plant life. The illustrations are numerous and extremely good. 


Chatty Olject- Lessons in Nature Knowledge. Standards I., II., III. 
By F. W. Hackwoop. (Price 1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

These object-lessons are meant to be used in connexion with the 
‘*Chatty Readings.” They should prove of great use to the teacher. 
An excellent feature is the number of outline drawings, white on black, 
to serve as models for blackboard work. 
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** Waverley School Series.” — VUcDougall’s Advanced Literary 
Reader. (Price ts. 6d. McDougall’s Educational Co.) 

This Reader well deserves its name, and possesses a further merit 
inasmuch as many of the passages given have not found their way into 
Readers before. The print and paper are excellent; the one defect 
being that the notes, &c., are given at the end of each passage, instead 
of at the end of the book. 


The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. G. W. GARROD, 
B.A. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Garrod seems to possess a genius for producing analyses. The 
present volume, like its predecessors on Colossians and the Epistles to 
Timothy, is described as ‘‘an analysis and notes.” We hasten to add 
that Mr. Garrod's specimens are vastly superior to anything of the kind 
we have hitherto seen. The volume before us is really much more than 
ananalysis. Itis a well equipped companion to the English versions 
of the Epistle with which it deals. Besides a ''short" and a ''de- 
tailed ° analysis, there is an introduction dealing with the geography, 
historical setting, theology, &c., of the Epistle, as well as a short com- 
mentary on the text, and a select list of Revised Version alterations 
and examination questions. The whole is well printed and arranged 
with great skill and lucidity. It may be strongly recommended, not 
only to English readers (who will find here all they want), but also to 
serious students of the Greek text, who will be all the better for a 
preliminary reading of the English version. With such aids as these, 
before setting to work on the detailed study of the original text, Mr. 
Garrod has made use of the best modern authorities, and presents his 
results in thoroughly popular and untechnical language. One state- 
ment in the introduction (page 26) we are inclined to take exception to. 
We are there told that ‘‘the authenticity of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians has never been seriously doubted.’ In this respect it is, 
to say the least, indiscriminating to put the Second Epistle on a level 
with the First without qualification. 


The Ecumenical Documents of the Faith. | Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by T. HERBERT BINDLEy, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford, Principal of Codrington College, and Canon of Barbados, 
&c. (Methuen.) 

It was surely a happy idea which led Canon Bindley to write this 
book, for now that we have it we wonder that no one has given usa 
book of this sort before; it was so obviously what students of theology 
and of early Church history have lacked. The documents which he 
has printed and illustrated here are the Creed of Nicwa and other early 
orthodox creeds in Greek, two Epistles of Cyril to Nestorius and his 
Epistle to John of Antioch, the Tome of Pope Leo exposing the heresy 
of Eutyches, and the Definition of Faith drawn up by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451, which are given both in the originals and in 
English. The causes which led the Church to ponder on her Faith 
and ‘*to put it in reasoned words " are brietly indicated in a general 
introduction. Special introductions to the several documents define the 
place which each holds in the declaration and defence of orthodoxy, 
and the significance of the terms in which they are expressed is pointed 
out in the author's admirable and scholarly notes. We have here, 
then, set forth and fully explained, the protests of the Catholic Church 
against the Arian, Sabellian, Macedonian, Apollinarian, Nestorian, 
and Eutychian heresies. Canon Bindley's volume is light, handy, and 
well printed. We hope that it will be used extensively as a text-book 
by those preparing for ordination. Bishops’ chaplains should make 
themselves acquainted with it, and require all who come before them for 
examination to show that they have mastered its contents. 


A Text-Book of Physics. By W. WATSON, A. R.C.S., B.Sc., Assistant 
Professor of Physics at the Royal College of Science. (Price 10s. 
Longmans.) 

Students of physics will admit that the publication of a comprehen- 
sive text-book is an event of some importance. In particular, candidates 
for the London B.Sc., who have had to derive their knowledge ftom a 
multiplicity of books, will admit the importance of the event, since the 
book meets their requirements excellently. The price is very moder- 
ate, and the printing and binding are quite satisfactory. Mr. Watson's 
experience as a teacher and examiner, and his thorough knowledge of 
the subject, are important qualifications for the task he has undertaken. 
But there is another qualification which a writer of text-books should 
possess: it is the ability to write strong English. To us it seems that 
a straightforward, sledgehammer, subject-predicate-object is the best 
possible in a text-book. It is a lamentable fact that few scientific men 
can command such a style; though it is not impossible to name some. 
We recall a certain text-book of biology which was written in an 
almost ideal style, for it was perfectly straightforward and had a charm 
of expression which made its perusal a pleasure. Its author has since 
become a prosperous Zz/£érateur. Again, there is a small text-book of 
sound which isexcellent in every way. Such cases, however, are rare, 
and the bulk of science text-books are written in a more or less un- 
satisfactory style. We cannot congratulate Mr. Watson on his ability 
to write such English as we have described. A plethora of adverbs 
and adverbial expressions and the obscuration of the subject of the 
sentences in a hayrick of auxiliary phrases enervate the style and give 
the impression that the writer worked hurriedly and without due regard 
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to the shaping of his sentences. If Mr. Watson will take the trouble 
to remodel most of the sentences, we should be able to proclaim this a 
great book. It is an exhaustive treatment of all parts of physics which 
can be treated without the calculus. It is illustrated copiously by 
excellent diagrams, many of which were specially drawn for the book. 
Even with its imperfections it is worth double the money to any physics 
student, and we have little doubt that it will become the standard book 
on the subject. 


The Steam Engine, and Gas and Oil Engines. 
D.Sc., F.R.S. (Macmillan.) 
This remarkable work bears an explanatory sub-title: ** A book for 
the use of students who have time to make experiments and calcula- 
tions," which indicates that, as the readet soon finds, thoroughness is 
the author's aim from beginning to end. Throughout he fights the 
tendeacy of the student to take things for granted by giving him 
examples to work out, tables to calculate, or curves to plot, and by 
pulling him up with direc: personal phraseology which arrests the 
attention and impresses the memory. The first half of the book is 
occupied with descriptions of the organs of steam engines, boilers, and 
Steam plant generally, and discusses their functions. These chapters 
are profusely illustrated by blocks representing details of modern 
practice, which alone make the book a valuable possession. By way 
uf introduction to the chapters on heat and thermodynamics Prof. Perry 
hasa chapter on ** Numerical Calculations,” in which he points out the 
nature of the calculations performed, and at the outset utters a much 
needed warning in regard to fictitious accuracy in calculations depending 
on experiment. The following chap ers lead the student from the 
elements to the laws of therm xlynamics, entropy, cylinder condensa- 
tion, superheating: there are also chapters on the kinetic theory of 
gises and fluid jets. Valve gears, the kinematics of the engine, 
questions of inertia, governor and fly-wheel problems, &c., are treated. 
The one chapter on gas and oil engines deals chiefly with the calcula- 
tions of the subject. As a storehouse of facts and figures alone this 
book of over six hundred pages, with its index of twelve pages, is worth 
three times its price; but we particularly recommend it to the notice, 
not only of the student or engineer who wishes to learn how to think, 
but also of those who have to teach this art. 


Botany for Beginners. By ERNEST EVANS. (Price2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
A book which is confessedly intended to cover the ground of the 
syllabus of the Department of Science and Art cannot be expected to 
exhibit any qualities that are removed from the common. And, although 
this book—as indeed most such —disclaims the title of a. **cram-book," 
our examination does not incline us to endorse this view. As one of 
the series of science class-books published by Macmillan it seems 
worthy of its place, and, in the author's words, ‘‘ should enable a student 
to pass any elementary examination in botany with distinction." There 
is, however, in all its pages, too strong a savour of the examination 
room to impress us greatly with its independent value as an elementary 
work. Nevertheless, of books of its kind, we consider it entitled to 
a place in the first rank. It is carefully written and well provided with 
illustrations and diagrams. <A novel feature is the inclusion of a series 
of experiments which the author hopes will make the subject more 
popular. We are regretfully unable to consider this object achieved. 


A Practical Introduction to the Study of Botany: Flowerinz Plants. 
By J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., Professor of Botany in the 
Royal College of Science. (Price 2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Ostensibly a guide to the acquisition of a practical knowledge of 
flowering plants, we cannot find that this book differs in any very marked 
degree from other elementary works on botany. The use of technical 
term; is, however, restricted to the needs of the subject. A judicious 
continence ! The arrangement of the book is conventional, and calls for 
no special reference. Examination points are not unduly developed, and 
the treatment is scientific. A useful book if combined with intelligent 
instruction. 


The Nature and Work of Plants. An Introduction to the Study 
of Botany. By DANIEL TREMBLY MACDOUGAL, Ph.D., Director 
of the Laboratories, New York Botanical Garden. (Price 4s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

An interesting little book of sound botany, mparted to beginners 
with the greatest possible avoidance of technical terms. It is written in 
an attractive, popular, and easily understandable fashion. Essentially 
dealing with the principles of function and vital phenomena, the volume 
is eminently suited for arousing in children an intelligent interest in 
vegetable science. It is a pity that the book should be without illus- 
trations. 


Mathematical Facts and Formule. Compiled by A. E. LystTer, M.A. 
(Price 9d. Blackie.) 

This is a fairly complete collection of rules and formulz in arithmetic, 
algebra, and plane trigonometry. Such a list is useful when prepared 
by the student himself, and may be made to serve as an index to his 
various text-books and notes. If he should happen to forget a formula, 
he should try to recover it by going through the bookwork, and only as 
a last resource should he turn to a text-book or list of formule. We 
cannot, therefore, recommend the use of the work before us. 


By JOHN Perry, 


The Contents of the Fifth and Sixth Books of Euclid. 
Hitt, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Press.) 

A generation ago, the eighth propositions in Euclid’s second and 
third books were usually omitted in schools, the only reason for so 
doing being their length and difficulty. At the present day we follow 
the same process in stepping from the fourth book to the sixth. The 
fifth book is passed over, except for a few definitions, and results proved 
algebraically are accepted as links in our chain of geometrical reasoning. 
It must b: admitted that this is an unsatisfactory state of thinzs, and 
we therefore offer a hearty welcome to Prof. Hill's orderly, yet simple, 
account of the contents of the fifth and sixth books. Prof. Hill poiats 
out the difficulties which generally beset the student in reading the fif.h 
book. By far the most important is the fact that Euclid mecely states 
his fundamental definitions, without apparently leaving any traze of the 
process by which they were arrived at. The definition of proportioa, 
for instance, is presented abruptly to the learner ; and, with his utmost 
efforts, is seldom more than partially understood. ‘‘ It seems not 
unlikely," Prof. Hill remarks, ‘‘ that Euclid reached his fundamental 
definitions as conclusions to elaborate trains of reasoning, but that, 
hnding great dithculty in expressing this reasoning in words owing to 
the absence of an algebraic notatioa, he preferred to write down his 
definitions as the basis of his arzument, and to present the propositions 
as logical deductions from his definitions." Such a process is, of 
course, unsuitable in teaching elementary mathematics, and, as the 
dithculty referred to is now removed, Prof. Hill has re-written the two 
books in a series of propositions, each of which follows naturally from 
those which precede it, but, except in one or two cases, never depends 
on a proposition which follows it in Euclid's order. It is satisfactory 
to learn that this new arrangement has been used by the author in his 
lectures for the last three years, and that he finds it more readily under- 
stood than the older methods which he formerly employed. Reading 
the book carefully, from the teacher's point of view, we should imagine 
it well adapted for beginners; and there can b» no doubt that, once 
grasped, the results must be far more profitable than those which follow 
from the ordinary course. 


By M. J. M. 
(Price 6s. Cambridge University 


(1) A Short Courseof Elementary Plane Trigonometry. By C. PENDLE- 
BURY, M.A. (Price 2s. 61. Bell.) (2) Plane Trigonometry. By 
D. A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D. (Pric: 33. 61. Longmans.) 

(1) This is a simple, straigh'forward manual of elementary trigo- 
nometry. There is nothing ambitious about it, and it is marked by no 
attempt at originality. But it is clearly and accurately written, and 
over-explanation is avoided. We think that it will compare more than 
favourably with many text-books that have recently appzared. The 
first third of th» book deals oaly with angles not greater than a right 
angle, a limitation which most teachers will approve. Trigono- 
metrical equations are relegated to the last chapter, this being the 
principal change in the plan of the book. 

(2) Dr. Murray has written useful text-books on elementary integral 
calculus and differential equations, and the volume before us is a 
welcome addition to his series. The practical applications of trigono- 
metry are illustrated as soon as the ratios of a single acute angle are 
defined and discussed. The author makes a point of checking the 
results of such work ; he suggests the employment, first, of an off-hand 
estimate as to what the maznitude required may be; secondly, of a 
graphical method ; and, lastly, of computatioa. Although no part of 
tne ordinary course of elementary trigonometry is omitted, several 
changes are profitably made in the order; circular measure, graphs, 
inverse functions, &c., bsing reserved until the solution of trianzles and 
the applications to geometry are dealt with. 


Elementary Perspective. Arranged to maet the requirements of Archi- 
tects, Draughtsmen, and Art Students preparing for the Elementary 
Examination of the Science and Art Department, South Kensington 
By Lewes CROsSKEY, Art Master, Allan Glen's School, &c. 
(Blackie. ) 

This work is well printed, well bound, and costs 33. 6d. There are 
forty-eight problems fully worked out, and a large number of capitally 
drawn full-page diagrams. The instructions are clear and abundant. 
There are examples from examination papers and a very interesting 
chapter, which we could wish longer, on methods employed by 
architects in preparing perspective views of buildings. We are now 
well acquainted with this work of Mr. Crosskey's, and can confidently 
say that we know cf no better. There is an introductory note, not by 
the author, which is interesting as being so very Scotch. It begins: 
‘The object of perspective projection is to suggest to the mind, by 
means of drawings on a plane surface, the conception of external objects 
which, in virtue of established associations and unconscious processes of 
inference, we receive from the objects themselves, &c." Mr. Cross- 
key's own style is the direct and workmanlike. In effect he says: 
** Look out of the window, shut one eye, keep your head still, and then 
trace on the glass the outline of the object you see outside : this is your 
perspective.” We commend Mr. Crosskey’s business-like method to 
the appreciation of eager art examination candidates, who have much 
to learn and not too much time to do it in. 
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** Blackie's South Kensington Drawing Sheets.” Based on Poynter's 
South Kensington Drawing Books. Set I.: 20 Imperial Sheets, 
Curves and Simple Objects (outline only). Set II.: 20 Sheets, 
Common Objects, more Advanced (outline only). Set III.: 20 
Sheets, Geometrical and Simple Forms (coloured). Set IV.: 
24 Sheets, Models and Ornament for Class Teaching (shaded 
drawings). (Blackie.) 


It is impossible to bestow too much praise on these four handsome 
imperial folios, which are all that the most exacting art master can 
wish for. They are certainly the best and finest we have seen. Not 
only are the paper, the printing, the colouring, good and attractive, but 
the large size, the handy arrangement, and general convenience are 
just what a master busied with large classes desires. The coloured 
geometrical and simple forms of No. III. are particularly PM: 
while as for the bold, large-sized shaded groups of models, forming the 
fourth folio, we do not see how it is possible for anything better to 
be produced. The designer responsible for the drawings in the last 
folio is Mr. Lewes Crosskey, of Allan Glen's well endowed and well 
equipped technical school at Glasgow, and we can only say that, if this 
and his perspective work are fair samples of the thoroughness of the 
Allan Glen teaching staff, we need not wonder at the numbers 
or successes of their pupils nor the envied dimensions of the 
Government grant. We bave no doubt the folios will be generally 
used in all South Kensington art classes. With so many draw- 
ing copies now lying before us, and remembering the numbers 
we have seen in the past, we will add that photographic repro- 
ductions and representations are a welcome sign of improvement, 
as an intermediate step between the old copies and drawing from 
objects and life. The day will come when copies will be almost, or 
quite, done away with. Copies, we think, dull the instinct and destroy 
power of original observation. A pupil accustomed to drawing from 
them at last desires nothing but copies, and even would rather no 
draw at all than do work of his own. As a result of long experienct 
we would shun all copies : that is, all copying of them, except so far 
as 1s necessary to enable the pupil to learn the way to set to work, how 
to use his tools, &c. We think the copying methods of South Kensington 
altogether wrong, and so injurious to a rising artist that, so far from 
benefiting by them, he can only rise to a high rank as an artist in spite of 
them. We would say, rather, to instructors : Give every facility and en- 
couragement to pupils to draw as much and as many things as they like. 
You may assist in selecting. Let them freely draw almost anything 
that they seem strongly to desire. Let the drawings be shown up very 
frequently, and then remember that what you say and the way you say 
it will have far-reaching effects ; is, in fact, the great part of their educa- 
tion. Don’t find fault with or praise the drawings. Dwell, rather, on 
the original, its beauties (if it has any), and its characteristics, and 
remark, if you like, on its form, colour, tone, composition, &c. 
Show that you see and feel what your pupil has, partially or entirely, 
succeeded in gaining. Note his endeavours, and sympathize with his 
efforts. Then take pencil, pen, or brush, and, in his presence, let 
him see, without many words on your part, how you yourself would 
get what he as yet cannot. But, in all this, it is taken for granted 
that the pupil is deeply in love with his subject, and that, even if he 
does not love drawing before all things, he is fond encugh of it to be 
discouraged at no ordinary difficulties, ard to deny himself many other 
pleasures for its gratification. 


(1) Bookkeeping for Elementary Schools, Stage I. By J. THORNTON. 
(Price 9d. Macmillan.) (2) First Guide to Elementary Prac- 
tical Bookkeeping. By D. J. A. Brown. (Price 1s. Longmans.) 
(3) Additionul Exercises in Bookkeeping. (Price 6d. Pitman.) 
(4) Graduated Exercises and Examination Papers in Bookkeeping. 
By P. Murray. (Price 2s. 6d. Bell) (5) Longmans’ Worked 
Studies and Questions in the Theory and Practice of Bookkeeping. 
By A. NIXON. (Price 3s. 6d.) 


(1) A series of thirty short lessons, brightly and simply written. 
The principles of the subject could hardly be explained in a more clear 
and attractive manner. - 


(2) Mr. Brown's “ First Guide ” is equally elementary and equally 
pau Nothing is too easy to be taken for granted. The different 

oks employed are taken in the order of difficulty, beginning with the 
postage book and petty cash book and leadirg up to the ledger, &c. 

(3) A collection of twenty-four papers set in the examinations of the 
College of Preceptors, London Chamber of Commerce, Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, Institute of Bankers, and other bodies. 


(4) Fifty short and graduated exercises are followed by a long series 
of examination papers set by the Irish Intermediate and National 
Teachers’ Boards, the Civil Service Commissioners, &c. Answers are 
provided by the editor. 


(5) Mr. Nixon's ** Worked Studies” is a useful supplement to his 
former books on ** Advanced Bookkeeping” and ‘‘ Studies and Ques- 
tions in Bookkeeping ” ; it contains answers to questions and exercises 
in both, and a series of worked papers from the latter. 


Outlines of Civics ror use in High Schools and Colleges. By FREDERICK 
H. CLARK. (Macmillan.) 

This is intended as a supplement to Bryce's ‘‘ American Common- 
wealth," the abridged edition of which is commonly used in American 
schools. We commend it to the notice of students of constitutional 
history as containing a fund of information that could not be gathered 
from any other single book—or, rather, as giving the sources where 
such information can be found. The author, who is a history teacher 
in a San Francisco high school, holds that it is high time that stronger 
meat were put before the pupils of the secondary school. The mere 
fact that such a book should have been published shows that American 
schoolboys are gifted with strorger digestions than their English 
cousins, or are accustomed to a more modern diet. With us, a school- 
master who expected his class to consult an original authority would 
be regarded as a fool or a fanatic ; the Californian schoolboy must be 
prepared to consult them by the dozen. Of course, such work implies 
an allowance of eight or ten hours a week at the least, and this few 
schools are prepared to give ; nor do we think it advisable that they 
should, except to those who are eus ne in history for the last year. 
For this limited class we should like to see a text-book of English 
civics as thorough and as suggestive as Mr. Clark's on the United 
States constitution. 


Our Great City ; or, London the Heart of the Empire. 
ARNOLD-FORSTER. (Price Is. od. Cassell.) 
Mr. Arnold-Forster is not the first to tell the story of London to 
young readers. It has been done by Sir Walter Besant for one, and 
done well. That, however, is no reason why another historian should 
not try to arouse the youthíul citizen's interest in the **no mean city" 
in which he lives, and Mr. Arnold-Forster must be allowed all praise 
for his labours in so good a cause. His book is easy to follow: its 
illustrations are attractive, and the writer's enthusiasm should be con- 
tagious. This having been said, certain omissions and inaccuracies 
may be noticed. Among famous buildings we look in vain for a good 
description of St. Bartholomew's Priory, the Chapel of old Ely House, 
the Gate and Church of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, and the 
ancient Inns of Chancery; Meichant Taylors’ has no place among 
City schools ; Oldbourne is not the true name of Holborn; the word 
University does not mean a ‘‘ place in which all branches of knowledge 
are taught and studied" ; the myth of Walworth's sword in the arms of 
the City of London has long Leen exploded; the date of the Gordon 
riots is 1780, not 1779, as the writer more than once affirms; the top of 
the cross on St. Paul's is no longer said to be four hundred and four feet 
above the ground. It would have increased the value of the book to 
group the buildings of the diflerent periods together, so that at a glance 
the reader might have seen what was Roman, what medieval, what 
Wren’s, and so forth. An index, too, would be a useful addition. We 
like the author better in his chapter on ** London as it might be" than 
in some of those on London as it has been. 


By H. O. 


Our Fleet. To-Day, by Captain EARDLEY-WILMOT, is really his 
** Development of Navies,” thoroughly revised, expanded, and brought 
uptodate. One of the most interesting and most valuable chapters is the 
last—'* Lessons of Recent Naval Wars "—which summarizes the lessons 
of recent naval conflicts, including the China-Japan and the Spanish- 
American wars. The author emphasizes the danger of wood in ship 
construction, and points out that both France and Germany have 
profited from the lessons of these wars, and have gained a great start 
from us in eliminating all unnecessary woodwork from their battleships. 
The authorities say that the ‘‘ Belleisle ” experiments proved that wood 
is not a serious danger. We may, however, be permitted to doubt the 
value of an experiment carried on under conditions such as would never 
obtain in actual warfare, especially as the conclusions drawn from it 
run counter to the experience of the last twenty years. 


Charterhouse. By A. H. Top. (Price 3s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Tod's history of Charterhouse is the first volume in Messrs. 
Bell’s series of ** Handbooks to the Great Public Schools,” which are 
intended to serve the double purpose of guiding parents in the choice of 
a school for their sons and of keeping alive in old boys the memory of 
their school-days. In accordance with the publishers’ scheme, the 
section devoted to ''Origines" is strictly limited. Otherwise, no 
doubt, Mr. Tod would have given us something more than his hasty 
sketch of the home of the ** brothers of the Chartreux,” and its trans- 
ition from a monastery to a palace, a hospital for pensioners, a public 
boarding school, and a public day school. All that part of his story is 
condensed into a very small space. Chapter v., entitled ** Work," 
runs to seven pages. Chapter vii., entitled ** Games, &c." (the &c. 
comprising music, entertainments, and, perhaps, the fire brigade), is 
drawn out to seventy-two, a fact which admirably illustrates the true 
etymology of school. But, if learned leisure begets the resourcefulness 
shown by the defender of Mafeking, himself an Old Carthusian, this 
disproportion between '* Work" and ‘*Games, &c.," may be held 
reasonable. Parents will read with interest chapter vi., for its 
enumeration of the means provided *'wherewith to scolay," and 
chapter viii., which treats of ** Expenses, &c." This class of readers, 
indeed, will find in the handbook practically everything that they 
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require to know concerning life at Charterhouse, the cost of placing a 
boy there, and the prizes and scholarships that may be obtained. We 
should add that the interest of the volume is enhanced by the fifty- 
eight capital illustrations, chiefly from photographs by Mr. L. Marshall, 
a colleague of the author. 


** Bell's Cathedral Series.” —Lusham. By]. E. bYGATE, A.R.C.A 
(George Bell & Sons.) 

This volume of Messis. Bell's cheap and handy guide-books to the 
English cathedrals is written with care and intelligence ; the account of 
the history of the building is satisfactory, and the description of the archi- 
tecture is clear and appreciative. It is pleasant to be able to say that 
the duty of acting as guide over one of our noblest churches has been 
committed to a thoroughly capable writer. The part of the book 
devoted to the history of the see is perhaps too short to allow us to 
complain of any omission ; but it is strange that no notice should be 
given of the character and secular employment of Bishop Ranulf 
Flambard, the Justiciar of William Rufus, or of the nature of the 
ste jurisdiction of the bishops of the see, though we are told under 

ishop Van Mildert that he was ‘‘the last count-palatine.” To call 
Bishop /Ethelric ‘‘ an alien ” is to run the risk of leading readers astray ; 
he was an Englishman, but not a Durham man. We observe that Mr. 
Bygate is unaware of a somewhat recent discovery which renders it at 
least probable that Bishop Richard de Bury was not himself the author of 
“ Philobiblon? (not **Philobiblzon "). The date of Bishop Ruthall’s 
death should be 1523 ; the date given here is O.S. The illustrations 
are numerous, well chosen, and well executed ; some of them are 
drawn by the author, and among these is an excellent engraving of one 
bay of the nave. 


The Work of the London School Board. (Price gs. P. S. King.) 

An extremely able document, prepared at the instance of Lord Reay 
for presentation at the Paris Exhibition. Part I. traverses ground that 
has been made familiar to us by Sir Henry Craik, Mr. Leech, and 
others, tracing the history of elementary education from Reformation 
times to the first School Board for London. Part II., entitled ** The 
Foundation," summarizes the problems that faced the Board of 1870, 
and the solutions then adopted. Part III. consists of articles con- 
tributed by specialists, among which we note as of immediate interest that 
by Mr. Landon on “‘ Higher-Grade Schools,” and ** The Evening Con- 
tinuation School" by Mr. Bray. The book is primarily designed for the 
instruction of foreigners, but it contains much information which will 
be new even to Londoners, and is not easily accessible elsewhere. It 
is provided with a full index. 


Passmore Edwards's Institutions. By J. J. MACDONALD. 
2s. 6d. Strand Newspaper Co.) 

This handsome volume, which contains seventy-nine full-page plates, 
and must be published at about a fourth of the cost price, gives an 
account of the founding and opening ceremonies of the threescore and 
more public institutions with which Mr. Passmore Edwards has con- 
nected his name— picture galleries, libraries, homes, hospitals, and drink- 
ing fountains. It affords ample proof that Mr. Edwards's charity has 
been no less wise than generous. Thus we learn that, not content with 
building libraries, he has thrown in a /a»gesse of some seventy thousand 
standard books. Gratitude is, we all know, a sense of benefits to be 
received, and the gifts he has already conferred on teachers embolden 
us to point out that there is one desideratum that can only be supplied 
in the near future by the generosity of some philanthropist like himself. 
The profession. needs a central building which shall be to teachers 
what the Church House is to clerics. The building would consist of a 
central hall for conferences, smaller rooms for lectures and committees, 
oftices to be let to the various smaller educational societies, and a 
pedagcyic library of reference. For some of these purposes the College 
of l'receptors has very generously lent its new building, but the house 
in Bloomsbury Square is wholly inadequate to supply all the wants of 
the profession, which requires a School House that shall be open to 
teachers of every grade. Such a common meeting ground would go 
far towards promoting that organization and co-ordination which we 
all in theory desire. 


(Price 


Corv Books. 


John Heywood's ** Glcbe ” Series consists of sevenjbocks adapted to 
the standards of elementary schcols. The motto printed on the covers: “A 
flowing pleasantly-rcunced hand, easy to write and easy to read,” is amply 
justified. The style of penmanship is exceptionally clear and attractive, 
and the paper is thick and of excellent quality. Thirty-two pages in a 
stout cover for 2d! A reccid in cheapness, surely ! 

Messrs. George Philip & Son have added three new bcoks to their 
**Semi-Upright " Series. They are printed on remarkably good paper ; 
the style is told and graceful, and likely to develop a gocd business 
hand. The same publishers send us a pamphlet in which the advantages 
of the medium slope are very effectively urged. 

Pitman's Office. Acutine Copy Book and their Cemmercial Copy and 
Exercise Becks are mainly designed to teach business letter-writing and 
the correct forms of commercial documents. The style of writing is 
bold and clear, with a mcderate slope. The Domestic Copy Bock for 
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Gir/s is got up in similar style, and supplies pattern letters on various 
domestic tc pics. 

Macmillan's Fupi! Teachers’ Copy Book (price 6d.) is in the vertical 
style. 

'M ‘Dougall’s Penmanship Jor Fupi! Teachers and Nelson’s Fractical 
Teacher's Copy Book (price 1s.) closely resemble each other in size, and 
in the medium-angle character of writing. 

We have received Part IV. of Allman's Public School Writing Books, 
a series prepared for the Commercial School of Christ’s Hospital. This 
presents a good model of penmanship, such as should easily lead to the 
formation of the style most approved in Government offices. The 
paper is a specially made ** ledger paper of exceptional strength." 

he ** Crown" Series (Educational Supply Association) consists of 
fourteen books. The writing is well graduated and the style (a good 
legible running band) is uniform throughout the series. The slope is 
fifteen degrees from the perpendicular, and the paper is of excellent 
quality. This series can be highly recommended. 

The excellent ** Aldersgate" Series of Messrs. Relfe Brothers has now 
been completed by the issue of Book II., consisting of business terms 
and definitions. 

The Britannia Copy Books. (Edward Arnold.)—A well regulated 
series in fourteen books. The style will commend itself to most 
teachers. The slope is about fifteen degrees from the vertical, while 
the narrow letters and exaggerated spaces of some of the modern books 
are avoided. The system is well graduated and the paper of superior 

uality. 

T. it Bits Copy Books. (George Newnes.) A graduated series of 
fifteen books. The style is simple, uniform, and entirely without ex- 
aggerations. The letters can be formed and connected without raising 
the pen. The paper is stout and of good quality. l 

In Blackwooods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books the down strokes 
are only five degrees from the vertical, while the earlier numbers are 
partly provided with grained paper. This aids the eye and guides 
the hand and thus checkmates any bias towards error in the slope. 

The Universal Writing Books, by the same publishers, consist entirely 
of ruled and grained paper, and are designed for dictation and composi- 
tion exercises. 

Nelson’s Koyal Kindergarten Copy Books are designed for pencil 
tracing throughout. They are well graded, and the page is smaller than 
usual. The letters are printed in a pale blue colour, and are a size 
suited to little hands. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


From the AGENT-GENERAL FOR New SoutH WALES (9 Victoria Street, S. W.)— 
The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1€98-9. By T. A. Coghlan.— 
New South Wales Contingents to South Africa, with ‘* Roll Call of Honour”: 
Photographic Portraits and Scenes compiled by Lieutenant W. Henderson. 

GEORGE ALLEN.— The Story of the Birds: being an Introducticn to Study of 
Ornithology. By G. Charles Dixon, with Frontispiece by Charles Whymper.— 
The Child's Picture Grammar. By S. Rosamund Praeger. Price 3s. 6d. 

EpDWAkD ARNOLD.—German without Tears. Book II. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Price 1s.— Exercises in German Composition. By Richard Kaiser. Price 15. 6d. 
— The Secondary School System of Germany. (International Education Series.) 
By F. E. Bolton. Price 6s.—German Exercises. Material to Translate into 
German. Bock II. By J. Frederick Stein.—The Beginnings of English 
Literature. By Charlton M. Lewis.—Schiller: Maria Stuart. Edited, with 
Comments, &c., in German, by Margarethe Miller and Carla Wenckebach.— 
Foundations of French. By F. D. Aldrich and I. L. Foster.— Elements of Plane 
Trigonometry. By W. P. Durfee.—Milton. By Walter Raleigh. Price 6s. 

From tne AUTHOR (55 Gunterstone Road, W.).— Religious Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By Rev. J. O. Bevan. Price 6d. 

From the AUTHOR (1 Upper Camden Place, Lansdown, Bath).— Curuder's Eclectic 
Oral Method, for the Practical Study of the French Language, with Hints for 
the Working of the Method. By Jean F. Cunuder. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

From the AvTHoR (Arbroatb, N.B.).—The Rudiments of Design based on Plant 
Form. By Henry Twyse. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

G. W. Bacon & Co.— Excelsior Drawirg Books: Plane Geometry. Three Parts, 
d. each. Solid Geometry. Price 3d. All by Frank Steeley and Bernbaid H. 
rotman. 

J. A&rHvR Bain (Sheffield).—A Sliding Synopsis of the Terminations of French 
Verbs. By Lecpold Courtial. Price 3d.—A Synoptical Scale of French 
Verbal Terminations, By Leopold Courtial. Price 2s.—Accidence and Syntax 
of the French Verb: an Ingenious Method for Learning the Conjugations. 
By Leopold Courtial. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

C. W. BARDEEN (Syracuse, New York, U.S.A.).—How to Study Nature in Ele- 
mentary Schools: a Flexible Manual for Teachers. By John D. Wilson. 
Price 5o cents. 

GrorGE BeLL & Sons.—Bell’s Illustrated Classics : Horace, Odes, Book IIT. By 
H. Latter, M.A. ; Phaedrus, a Selection. By R. H. Chambers, M.A. ; Stories 
of Great Men. By Rev. T. Conway, M.A. ; Vergil, /Eneid, Book VI. By J.T. 
Phillipson, M.A. ; Cicero, Selections. By J. F. Charles, B.A. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
— Great Irishmen: Short Lives. Written for young children. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Great Englishmen,” &c. Price is.— The Prcem tothe Ideal Commonwealth 
of Plato. With Introduction by T. S. Tucker.— Preparatory English Grammar. 
By W. Benson. Price 8d.— Eton. By A. Clutton-Brock, B.A. Price 3s. 6d.— 
Chartres, its Cathedral and Churches. By H. J. L. J. Massé. Price 2s. 6d.— 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. By Basil Champneys. 


2 vols., 32s. net.— Commercial Arithmetic, Part I. By Pendlebury and Keard. 
Price 1s. 
DgicHTon Bett & Co.—Cambridge University Calendar, 19oo-i1gor. Price 


7s. 6d. net. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLacK.— Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield Henry Scott. 
Containing 151 Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net.— Progressive Chemistry, 
Course of. By Telford Varley. Price 2s. net.—Laudate. A Hymn- and 
Tune-Book for use in Secondary Day Schcols. Price,2s. 6d.— Geography of 
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Asia and the East Indies. By Lionel W. Lyde. Price 1s. net.—Woodstock 


(Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers). Edited by H. Corstorphine. Price 
rs. net. 
BtAckig & Son.—Standard Class Maps. Scotland and Ireland. Price 16s.— 


South Kensington Drawing Sheets, based on Poynter's Drawing Books. 
Set V., Ornament, Advanced (Coloured). .Price 12s. 6d.—Virgil : Georgics I. 
By S. E. Winbolt. Price 1s. 6d.—Livy : Book VI. By W. Cecil Laming. 
Price 2s. 6d.—Mérimée: Le Coup de Pistolet. By J. E. Michell. Price 1s. 
—Raleiga ea a VII., Brief Introduction to Commercial Geography. 
By Rev. Frederick Smith. Price 15. 91.—With Buller in Natal. By G. A. 

enty, illustrated by W. Rainey. Price 6s.—]n the Irish Brigade : a Tale of 
War in Flanders and Spain. By G. A. Henty, illustrated by Charles M. Shel- 
don. Price 6s.—Out with Garibaldi: a Story of the Liberation of Italy. By 
G. A. Henty, illustrated by W. Rainey. Price 5s.—Cynthia's Bonnet Shop. 
By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert), illustrated by . Demain Hammond. 
Price 5s. —With Riflz and Bayonet: a Story of the Boer War. 
F. S. Brereton, illustrated by Wal Paget. Price 55.—A Newnham Friendship. 
By Alice Stronach, illustrated by Harold Copping. Price 3s. 61. — Droll 
Doings. Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson, with Verses by The Cockiolly Bird. 
Price 6s.—Our Darling's First Book: Bright Pictures and Easy Lessons for 
Little Folks. Picture boards, price 1s. ; cloth, price 25s —An Ocean Adventurer; 
or, The Cruise of the “Orb.” By Walter P. Wright, illustrated by Paul 
Hardy. Price 25. 61. — Jones the Mysterious. By Charles Edwardes, illustrated 
by Harold Copping. Price 23. 

WiLLIAM BLackwoop & Soxs.—A Spanish Grammar. By William A. Kessen. 
Price 3s. 61.— First. Latin Sentences and Prose. By K. P. Wilson, M.A. 
Price 2s ód. —Carlyle's Essay on Burns. By Joha Downie. Price 2s. 61. 

Boarn or Enucation.—[The following can be obtained, at prices affixed, from 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, London ; Joha Menzies & Co., Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
or Hodges, Fizzis, & Co., Dublin.]-- Secondary Education (Scotland), Report 
for r900. By Sir Henry Craik. Price 1741. 

A. Brown & Sons.—Specimen Pages and Catalogue of Educational Publications.— 


By Captain 


An Essay on the Nature and Origin of English Blank Verse. By Edward 
ummis. 
Camoprivce Press. —Fifteen Studies in Bookkeeping. By Walter W. Snailum. 


Price 35. 6d. net. —Elem:nts of Hydrostatics. By S. L. Loney. Price 4s. 6d. 
Sones of Modern Greece. By G. F. Abbott. Price 5s. net.—Geometrical 
Optics. By R. A. Herman. Price ros. net. 

Cassecct & Co. —Peter Piper's Peepshow ; or, All the Fun of the Fair. By S. H. 
Hamer. With Illustrations by Lewis Baumer and Harry B. Neilson. Price 
1s. 6d.—' The Wallace Collection in Hertford House. By M. H. Spielmann. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price 1s.—Chums. Vol. 1909. Price 8s.—The 
Queen's Empire. Part I. Price 61. (Published in Fortnightly Parts.)— 
Work. Half-Yearly Volume. Vol. XIX. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d.—Sisters 
Three. By Jessie Mansergh, illustrated by W. H. Margetson.—The Girl without 
Ambition. By Isabel Suart Robson, illustrated by Percy Tarrant.—Anim il 
Lani for Little People. By S. H. Hamer.—Queen Victoria: a Personal 
Sketch. By Mrs. Oliphant. —Tommy and Grizel. By J. M. Barrie. 

W. & R. CHamBers.—Chambers’s Twentieth Century Readers: First Infant 
Reader. Arranged on the Word-building Principle, with Coloured Illustrations. 
Price 6d.—Second Infant Reader. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 6d.— 
The Story of a School Conspiracy. By Andrew Home, with illustrations 
by A. Monro. —'' Charge!” a Story of Briton and Boer. By G. Manville 
Fenn, illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Price 5s.—The Three Witches. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Lewis Baumer. Price 35. 6d. 

T. & T. CLarK.—Buddha and Buddhism. (World's Epoch Makers.) By Arthur 
Lillie. Price 3s. 

-W M. CotLtiNs, Sons, & Co.—Robinson Crusoe. With Coloured Illustrations. Price 
IS. 61. 

ARCHIBALD CoNsTABLE & Co.—Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, Edited, with 
an Introductory Memoir, by Sidney T. Irwin. Price, 2 vols.. 12s.—Selected 
Poems: the Tale of Chloe, the Story of Bhanavar the Beautiful. By George 
Meredith. 3 vols, each 3s. 6d. net.—History of Education. By Thomas 
Davidson. Price ss. net. — The Mind of Tennyson. By E. H. Sneath. Price 
5s. net. — Elementary Studies in Chemistry. By Joseph Torrey, jun. Price 6s. 
net.—England, Egypt, and the Sudan. By H. D. Traill. Price 12s.—The 
Waterloo Campaign, 1815. By William Siborne. Price 6s.— The Fight with 
France for North America. By A. G. Bradley.—War and Policy. Essays by 
Spencer Wilkinson. Price 155. 

J. E. Cornisa (Manchester). —O wens College : a Brief History. With 29 full-page 
Illustrations. By P. J. Hartog, B.Sc. Price ras. 6d. net. 

Davis & MoucHroN (Birmingham).—English History Note-Book. By Margaret 
Anne Rolleston, with Introduction by Rev. T. W. Sharpe. Price 3s. 

J. M. Dent & Co.—Asinette: a French Story for English Children. By Mrs. 
J. G. Frazer, with 8 coloured and 290 text Illustrations by H. M. Brock. Price 
3s. 6d. net. — The Gentleman in the Next House: a Farcical Comedy adapted 
from ''Nicholas Nickleby” by Isabella M. Pagan.  Pric: ts. —-Gulliver's 
Travels. Illustrated by A. Rackham (Temple Classics for Young People). 
Price 2s.—Midsummner Nights Dream, illustrated by Robert Anning Bell. 
With Introduction by Israel Gollancz. Price 2s. 6d. net. —The True Annals of 
Fairy Land. By William Canton, illustrated by Charles Robinson. Price 
4s. 64. net.— The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter, illustrated by T. H. 
Robinson. Price ss. net. 

Duckwortu & Co.—Prodlems of Evolution. By F. W. Headley. Price 85. net. 

PauL Duvont (Paris).—Atlas-Texte de Géographie. Par A. Seiznette. Cours 
Elémentaire, partie du Maitre. Prix 2 francs.—Ditto, Cours Moyen. Prix 
3 francs.—Ditto, Cours Supérieur. Prix 4 francs.— Ditto, Cours Supérieur, 
Atlas- Texte de l'Eléve. Prix 2 francs 50 centimes. 


t Essex County STANDARD” Orric& (Colchester).—Saturday Talks. By Mary 
Everest Boole. Price rs. net. 
Henry Frowve.—Kalendar of Hymns, Ancient and Modern, for rg01. By R. S. 


Genge. Price 2d. net.— British Anthologies, Vol. If., The Surrey and Wyatt 
Anthology. Price 2s. 6d. — The Two-Version Bible, with Central Column 
References, on India Paper. Price ros. 6d. 

Wects GARDNER, Darton, & Co. —Ben Cramer, Working Jeweller. A Tale for 
Boys and Girls. By Stella Austin. Illustrated. Price 2s.—Svlvia’s Romance. 
By Marion Andrews. Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Price 1s. —AÀt the 
Foot of the Rainbow. A Tale of Adventure. By M. H. Cornwall Legh. 
Illustrated by J. Jellicoe. Price 2s.— The Story of Johnny Bertram. By 
D. B. McKean. Illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Price 1s.—Somebody. 
Seventh Edition. By Stella Austin. Price 1s.—Left to Themselves. By 
E. M. Green. Illustrated. Price 2s.—Darton's Leading Strings. Picture 
Cover and Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. —Tib and Sib: a Story for Children. By 
Stel'a Austin. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d.— The Crew of the '' Jolly Sandboy." 
By Julia Hack, illustrated by W. H. C. Groome. Price 1s. 

CnunaRLEs Grirrin & Co.—New Lands: Their Resources and Prospective Ad. 
vantages. By Hugh Robert Mill. With 10 Maps. Price 5s. 

GRIFFITH, Farran, BRowNE, & Co.—Granny's Wonderful Chair. By Frances 
Browne, illustrated by M. S. Lucas. Price 3s. 6d.—The Three Scouts: 
a Story of the Boer War. By Fred Whishaw, illustrated by George Soper. 
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Price 3s. 6d.—Paid in Gold. By Bertie Senior, illustrated by Frank Feller. 
Price 5s.— The Beauforts. By L. T. Meade. Price 2s. 6d. den" 

HacHETTE & Co.— Decision of the Minister of Public Instruction Simplifying tbe 
Teaching of French Syntax. Translated by Prof. A. P. Huguenet. Price 4d. 
— Selections in Prose and Verse from German Authors of the Day. By Aloys 
Weiss. In 2 parts, rs. each. 

WiLLIAM HgeinEMANN.—Comenius and the Beginnings of Educational Reform. 
By Will S. Monroe. l . 

Jonn Hgvwoop.—Globe Copy-Books. Eight Books, ad. each.—Questions and 
Notes on Shakespeare's King Henry V. (Dinglewood Manuals) By Stanley 
Wood. Price rs. 

HirscHrecp BRoTHERs.—Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus 
based on Kurzgefasste's Lehrbuch der Differential- und Integralrechnung. By 
J. W. A. Young and C. E. Linebarger. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Witttam HopcE& & Co.—Elementary Practical Chemistry. By Matthew A. 
Barker, B.Sc., and D. R. Boyd, Ph.D., B.Sc. Price 2s. net. i 

A. M. Hotpen.—Caxton Historical Readers. Book V. The Tudor Period. With 
Biographies of Leading Persons. Price 1s. 4d. 

IsBisTER & Co.— Three Terms Attendance Register. With spaces for Syllabuses and 
Fees where required. Constructed in accordance with the latest Regulations of 
the Education Department. Price rs. 4d. —Heath's Modern Language Series. 
Zschokke’s Das Wirtshaus zu Cransac. By Edwar.; S. Joynes. — Contes Bleus. 
By C. Fontaine, B.L., L.D. —Jettatura. By A. Schinz, Ph.D. Price 1s. 34. 
each.—José (Novela de costumbres maritimas) Por Armando Palacio 
Valdżs. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. J. A. Davidson, A.M. 
Price 2s. 6d. — Report of the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America. With an Introduction by the Chairman, 
Calvin Thomas. Price 1s. 61.—Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by Albert Perry Walker, M.A. Price 1s.—Tennyson, 
his Art and Relation to Modern Life. By Stopford A. Brooke. In 2 vols., 
price 2s, 6d. net each. . 

LoNGMANs, GREEN, & Co.— Preliminary Practical Magnetism and Electricity. By 
Dr. John Henderson. Price rs.— Fourth Form Latin Prose-Book. By E. C. 
Cumberbatch. Price rs. 6d.— Macaulay's Essay on Clive. By A. M. Williams. 
Price rs. 61. — Elementary Questions in Electricity and Magnetism, By Magnus 
Maclean and E W. Marchant. Price 1s.—Religion and Life. By R. Russell. 
Price 2s. 61. net, —The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang, with 
numerous illustrations by H. J. Ford. Price 6s.—Psychology. By Michael 
Maher, S.J. (Stonyhurst Philosophical Series.) Price ös. 6d. — Historic Survey 
of Pre-Christian Education. By S. S, Laurie. Price 7s. 6d.—Object Lessons 
on Common Things, or Elementary Science. By A. H. Garlick and T. F. G. 
Dexter. Price 3s. 6d., or, in 3 parts, rs. 6d. each. — The Odyssey. Readered 
into English Prose for the use of those who cannot read the original by Samuel 
Butler. Price 7s. 61. 

MacMiLLAN & Co.—Outlines of Field Geology. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F. R.S. 
Fifth Edition, Price 3s. 6d. — The Catiline of Sallust. Edited for the use of 
Schools, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. G. H. Nall, 
M.A. Price 1s. 61. —Elementary Physics and Chemistry, Third Stage. By 
R. A. Gregory, F. R. A.S., and A. T. Simmons, B.Sc. Lond. Price rs. 6d.— 
Curiosities of Natural History. By Francis T. Buckland, M.A. Four vols. 
Price 2s. 61. each.—Attendance Register for the latest Requirements of the 


Code. Price rs. 6d. —Lamb: Essays of Elia. Second Series. By N. L. Hall- 
ward and S. C. Hill. Price 2s. 6d.—Workshop Mathematics. By Frank 
Castle. 2 Parts. Price 1s. 6d. each.—T wo Essays on Old Age and Friendship. 


Translated from Cicero by E. S. Shuckburgh. (Golden Treasury Series.) Price 
as. 6d. net. — The Last of the Mohicans. By Fenimore Cooper, illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. Price 2s. 6d. —Mocern Broods. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Price 
6s.— Marshfield the Observer and The Death Doce. By Egerton Castle. 
Price 6s. —Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W. T. A. Emtage. Price 
2s. 6d.-—French Course: First Year. By A. C. Poiré. Price 1s. —Tartarin de 
Tarascon, Daudet. Edited by Otto Siepmann. Price 2s. 6d. — L'Ame de 
Beethovei, Pierre Cœur. Edited by de V. Payen-Payne. Price 25. —Word- 
and Phrase-Book for the same. Price 61. —Key to Appendices of the same. 
Price 2s. 61. net. — Texc.b5»ok of Bookkeeping. By Frank [reson. Price 45. 63. 
—St. Nicholas. Conducted by Mary Mapes-Dodge. October, rgo». Vol. 
XXVII., No. 12. Price 1s. —Prejuiged. By Florence Montgomery. Price 6s. 
—Word- and Phrase- Book for Tartarin de Tarascon. By the General Editors 
of the Series. Price 61. —Key to Appendices of Tartarin de Tarascon. By the 
General Editors of the Series. Price 2s. 61. net. —Macmillan's Summary of 
Attendances for Five Years, arranged for a Mixed or an Infants’ Department. 
Price 3s. 6d. — Macmillan's Summary of Attendances for Five Years, arranged 
for a Boys’ or Girls’ Department. Price 3s. 61. —Macmillan's Register of 
Admission, Progress, and Withdrawal. Price 8s. 61. — Elementary Rhetoric, 
Part II. By G. R. Carpenter. Price 3s. 61.—The House that Grew. By 
Mrs. Molesworth, illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. Price 4s. 6d.—The Tale 
of the Two Twin Dragons. By S. Rosamond Praeger, with Coloured 
Illustrations. Price 6s.—The First Epistle of St. Peter (Greek Text), With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. |. Howard B. Masterman, M.A. Price 
3s. 61. net. —Miscellanies. By Edward Fitzgerald. Price 2s. 6d. net. —In the 
Palace of the King: a Love Story of Old Madrid. By Francis Marion 
Crawford, with Illustrations by Fred Roe. Price 6s.— Macmillan's Brush 
Work Copy-B»oks. A Graduated Scheme of Lessons designed and arranged by 
A. R. Carcwright and F. C. Proctor. Nos. 1-4, price qd. each. 

Horace Mak:HnantL & Son.—The Junior Temple Reader. By Clara Linklater 
Thomson and E. E. Speight. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Anprew Merose.—John Ruskin: A Biographical Sketch. By R. E. D. Pengelley. 
Price ts. net.— Boys of the Empire: a Magazine for British Boys all over the 
World. No. 1, October 27, 1920. Price i 

MgTHu&N & Co.—Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. Translated b 

. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A., with an Introduction by Eleanor A. Ormerod. 
ith 155 Illustrations. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d.—Cranford. By Mrs. 


Gaskell. With a Frontispiece. Price rs. 6d. net.—A German Commercial 
Reader. By S. E. Bally. Price 2«.— The People of China. By J. W. Robert- 
son-Scott. Price 3s. 6d. — The Lively City o' Ligg. By Gelett Burgess.— 


The Soul of a Christian: a Study in the Religious Experiencz. By Frank 
Granger. Price 6s. —Maud. By Tennyson. (Little Library.) Price rs. 6d. 
net. —Early Poems by Tennyson. (Little Library.) Price 1s. 61. net. 

Tuomas Murpy.—Skertchly’s Geology. By James Monckman, D.Sc. Lond. 
Tenth Edition. Price rs. 61.— Meldola's Chemistry (Inorganic). Revised by 
J. Castell Evans. Price 2s. 

Necson & Sons.—Five Coloured Children’s Books, pric2 1s. each: Baby’s Picture 
Book, The Farmer’s Friends, A Life on the Ocean Wave, The Iron Horse, 
Baby's Picture Gallery.—Rhoda: a Story for Girls. By E. L. Haverfield. 
Price 2s. 6d.—One of Bullers Horse: a Tale of the Zulu Campaign. By 
William Johnston. Price 3s. 6d.—Up the Creeks: a Tale of Adventure in 
West Africa. By Edward Shirley. With Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d.—A 
Little Ray of Sunshine. By Jennie Chappell. Price 1s.—A Toast Fag and 
other Stories. By Harold Avery. Price 1s. 6d.—The Red, White, and Croes. 
By Herbert Hayens, With Illustrations. Price ss.—''Craddles." By Alice 
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MACMILLAN & CO'S NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Aiexander the Great. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. 
Litt.D. Durham. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Spectator.—" Told with such clearness, fulness, and sense of proportion that the book will stand as a model of one-volume history, rivalled only o: J. R. Green's similar 
work on the English people. . . . Has all the qualities of accuracy, lucidity, and art in arrangement wbich are the special merits of a short history. he book also contains 
numerous excellent illustrations," 


A Text-Book of Book-keeping. By FRANK InrsoN, B.A. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Comnterce.—'* A book we can thoroughly recommend as being up-to-date, and containing every information necessary to the student of this branch of commercia 
education.” 


ENGLISH. | FRENCH. 


Tennyson.—The Lotos-Eaters, Ulysses, Ode on | French Course for Evening Classes. First Year 
the Death of the Duke of Weilington, Maud, The Coming By A. C. Porrf, Principal of the Northern Institute of Languages, Leeds and 
of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur. With Introduction and Notes Bradford. Globe 8vo, 1s. 
by F. J. Rowe, M.A., and W. T. W&gsp, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

(English Classics 
Educational Nezws. —'* No one could desire a better introduction, marked as it is 

by lucidity of exposition and acuteness of judgment. . . . For scholastic purposes 

a more judicious selection could not have been made. Each poem is annotated in 

a clear, adequate, and scholarly manner. The book is moderate in price, and in 

every way well suited for the junior student." 


Charles Lamb.—Essays of Ella. Second Series. Edited, 
with Notes, by Prof. N. L. HaALLwARD, M.A. With an Introduction by S. C. 
Hic, B.A., B.Sc. Globe 8vo, 3s. English Classics. 
Previously Published. First Series. Globe 8vo, 38. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Educational News. —'* A scholarly and useful edition." 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO SIEPMANN'S ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH SERIES. 


Cosur.—L’Ame de Beethoven.—Var PIERRE  CtEUR. 
Adapted and Edited by pg V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Principal of Kensington Coach- 
ing College. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Worb AND PunasE Book, sewed, 6d. Kery, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daudet.—La Tour des Maures. Par Ernest DAUDET. 
Adapted and Edited by A. H. Watt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. College. Globe $vo, zs. 


Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. WorK AND PHRASE Book, sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. Educational News. —'' Deserves the highest commendation.” 


Second High School Course. By Prof. G. R. CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. N d. L'E de d I p C 
ormand.— meraudae os incas. ar CHARLES 
Exercises In Rhetoric and English Composition. NoRMAND. Adapted and Edited by the late F. Aston Binns, M.A., Balliol 


(Advanced Course.) Crown 8vu. 4s. 6d. ' College, Oxford. Globe 8vo, 2s. 
Worp AND PHRASE Book, sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 
School World.— The story is full of incident, and is suitable for rapid reading. 


LATIN. The notes are thoroughly satisfactory, and the vocabulary has been compiled with 
COMPLETION OF MR. PAGE’S EDITION OF commendable care. 
i : Virgil. Verne.—Le Tour du Monde en Quatre- Vingts 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. Pace, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. Jours. Par Juces Verne. Adapted and Edited by Lovis A. Barné, B.A., 
John's College, Cambridge. In 3 Vols. Vol. I., Bucolics and Georgics. Headmas‘er of the Modern Language Department in the Glasgow Academy. 
n om nerd: Books ea Vol. III., Aeneid, Books WEM. ost Globe 8vo, 2s. 
ublished.) Fcap. 8vo, 5s. each. (Classical Series. " ] 
Educational Times.—'* The notes appear admirably sound, lucid, and sufficient ; Worn AND PHRASE Book. Globe 8vo, sewed, 6d. Kev, 2s. 6d. net. 


and treated with the same common sense which marks all Mr. Page's work.” Academy.—" An excellent and amusing class-book. . . . The notes are satis- 
à fact d so is th zabulary." 
The Catiline of Sallust. Edited, for the use of Schools, | ^^) 309 $0 15 tne vocanu ary 


with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. x 
Pott 8vo, 1s 6d. ^ o and Gran. Elementary Classics. | LATEST ADDITION TO SIEPMANN'S ADVANCED 
Irish Teachers’ Journal.—'' The notes are scholarly, and display a full knowledge FRENCH SERIES. 


of the difficulties beginners encounter in reading Sallust. They anticipate every 
difficulty, and render the path of the student pleasant and enjoyable. We know of no Daudet.— Tartarin de Tarascon. Par ALPHONSE 
better edition of Sallust to place in the hands of those commencing the study of Sallust.” DAUDET. Adapted and Edited by Orro SigrMANN. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Worn AND PunasE Book, sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
Workshop Mathematics. In2 Parts. By FRANK CasTLE, | A Historical French Grammar. By Prof. ARSENE 


M.I.M.E. Globe &vo, ts. 6d. each. DARMESTETER. Edited by Prof. Ernest Murer and Prof. LÉorPoLp SUDRE. 
Board Teacher. —'* Well arranged, and containing numerous practical examples.” Authorised Englisb Edition by Prof. ALPHONSE Hartoc. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Elementary Mechanics of Solids. By W. T. EMTAGE, Educational Times.—‘' MM. Muret and Sudre have done their work very 
M.A. (Oxon.). Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. thoroughly. . . . The outcome appears to be eminently satisfactory." 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. An Elementary French Grammar. By G. EUGÈNE 
Elomentary Lossons in Electricity and Mag- FASNACHT, sometime Assistant-Master in Westminster School, Editor of 
netism. By Prof. Sicvanus P. Tompson, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. Macmillan's Series of “ Foreign Classics." Globe 8vo, rs. 6d. 
Fcap 8vo, 4s. 6d. Journal of Education.—''Clear, methodical, and scholarly, like all M. 


Elementary Physics and Chomistry. In 3 Stages. | Fasnacht's work. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


[5 month was a busy one in the school world, 


but it has been a month of inception rather than of 


performance. On the same day there met for the first time 
Chronicle the Consultative Committee and the Senate 

of November. of the reconstituted University of London. 
Of the former we will speak later on. The 

latter has still to elect its officers. By statute it must have 
three registrars, and, these being co-equal in authority, it is 
almost bound to use the discretion left to it in appointing 
a President as its chief executive officer, and, we may add, 
if the machinery is to work smoothly, he must be an out- 
sider, and a man of recognized distinction. The most 
important decision so far come to is the formation of a 
Board of Studies for Pedagogics. In consequence of the 
perfunctory way in which the Commissioners performed 
this part of their task, not more than half-a-dozen teachers 
are at present qualified to sit on this Board. To complete 
the chronicle of the month, the first annual Report of the 
Board of Education has been issued. Beyond matters 
relating to Clause VII. and schools of science, it contains 
no reference to secondary education. Lastly, the leading 
case of the Queen v. Cockerton has been heard before the 
Queen’s Bench ; though judgment is still reserved. The 
question at issue is whether or no the School Board has 
power to supplement the cost of science and art teaching at 


the expense of the ratepayer. 


ANA HOTEVER be the decision of the two judges, and 
from their comments it seems doubtful whether they 
will agree, the House of Lords will be appealed to for final 
Oni nuai legal settlement of the case. Pending 
ohose ^ — this, the Departmental Committee, which is 
considering whether evening continuation 

schools should be in the hands of the officials at Whitehall 
or the South Kensington secretariat, must stay its delibera- 
tions We do not sec how fresh legislation can be escaped. 


Our opinion is and has been that, until we get our 
educational Local Authority—a desideratum not at present 
within immediate sight—we must have aline of demarcation 
between the elementary and secondary authority. In reference 
to evening schools, we hold that those schools or classes 
conducted by primary teachers and attended by ex-standard 
children must remain under the control of the elementary 
authority. But it does not seem to us fitting that 
this authority should maintain classes open to adults who 
may or may not have been to an elementary school. Such 
classes should be controlled by the County Council. The 
whole question bristles with difficulties. ^ Pupil-teacher 
centres and classes for acting teachers, as well as science 
and art classes, may be condemned as illegal. If so, 
Parliament must decide whether the School Board or the 
Technical Education Board shall control what is clearly 


necessary work. 


HE Consultative Committee have met and elected their 
Chairman. That Sir William Hart Dyke should have 

been proposed by Mr. Acland is a good augury, indicating 
The that the Committee will not be divided by 
Register. party politics. Yet the first business down 

on the agenda—the formation of a register 

of teachers—can hardly fail to revive those differences 
between teachers of various grades which have distracted 
the profession for the last ten years or more. The Act 
itself affords little guidance, and essential principles that 
ought to have been determined in Parliament have been 
relegated to the Board for decision. All the Act provides 
is that the register ‘‘shall contain the names of the regis- 
tered teachers arranged in alphabetical order, with an 
entry in respect to each showing the date of his registra- 
tion and giving a brief record of his qualifications and 


experience." | 


qnd fly-leaves that have been sent us, one by Dr. Scott, 
the other by Mr. Swallow, show how differently the 
Act can be interpreted, and point to the probable parting of 
the ways. Dr. Scott argues that an alpha- 
ee betical list of teachers must necessarily 
on the Register, include all teachers, irrespective of the 
kind of school in which they teach ; that it 
would be absurd to exclude a Government-certificated 
teacher ; consequently a minimum qualification, something 
far lower than a University degree, must be recognized. 
The corollary he draws is that a classified register, though 
not enjoined by the Statute, must be added to the alpha- 
betical register, as otherwise registration could not help 
secondary education, and, indeed, might tend actually to 
lower it. ‘This, he informs us, was the agreement come to 
by Colonel Lockwood and Mr. Yoxall, himself, and other 
educational experts in the House and in the Lobby at the 
time of the passing of the Bill. To this Mr. Swallow rejoins 
that an unofficial agreement is in no sense binding on either 
party. ‘‘ When once the sixty thousand certificated teachers 
and the thirty thousand uncertificated assistants in primary 
schools found their names on the register, they would use 
all their political force to resist classification. It is, more- 
over, doubtful whether sectional registers would be legal 
under the Act.” The alternative plan, according to Mr. 
Swallow, is a register which should insist from the first on a 
University degree or its equivalent, and, after certain years 
of grace, a teaching diploma and proof of two years' service 
in an efficient school. Such a register would include the 
pick of primary teachers ; it would act as a lever to raise 
the status of teachers, and would promote the unity of 
the profession. 
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T will be obvious to our readers that, of the two dis- 
putants, Mr. Swallow more nearly represents the view 
that the Journal has for the last fifteen years upheld. We 
have battled, it is true, for an inclusive 
register, but only in the sense that it should 
include all teachers worthy of the name, no 
matter what schools they taught in. If we wipe out, asa 
flourish of rhetoric, the thirty thousand uncertificated assist- 
ants, whom not even Mr. Yoxall would desire to admit, there 
would still remain on Dr. Scott's register a number of men and 
women with no credentials but a third-class Government 
certificate, a lower standard than the London Matriculation, 
and a similar standard must needs be accepted for secondary 
teachers likewise. For secondary education the register 
would be nugatory or a positive bane. Again, we agree 
with Mr. Swallow that the difficulties of classification 
according to schools are almost insurmountable. There 
are men and women with first-class University honours 
engaged in primary schools ; there are ‘ English masters ” 
without a degree or any sort of equivalent on the staff of 
secondary schools. In what class are preparatory-school 
masters, kindergarten mistresses, and visiting teachers to be 
placed? At any rate, it is clear that we cannot classify teachers 
till we have classified schools. On one point we differ from 
Mr. Swallow. To insist on a University degree from the 
first is pitching the standard too high. As in the case of 
secondary teachers he would waive the training diploma, so 
we think that with primary teachers something lower than a 
degree might be accepted at starting. Let us first get our 
register, and then proceed gradually to screw up the 
standard of admission. 


Tertium 
quid, 


T HE great School Board case of Regina v. Cockerton 
underwent a startling and. dramatic development on 
the second day of the trial before Justices Wills and 


Kennedy. The Attorney-General, who 
Regina : l 

A appeared for the Auditor, had only ques- 

Cockerton. tioned the rights of the Board to spend rate 


money on science and art; but Mr. Danck- 
wertz and Lord Robert Cecil, who represented the aggrieved 
ratepayers, went on a quite unexpected tack, and denied 
the rights of School Boards to spend rate money on 
evening continuation schools at all, even if carried on under 
the Evening School Code. The line of argument was 
simple in its very strength. School Boards, it is admitted, 
get their rights to raise and spend rates entirely under the 
Act of 1870. But this Act bears on the face of nearly 
every clause the word “compulsion.” Wherever there is a 
school deficiency not met voluntarily, a School Board is 
compulsorily formed. This Board is compelled to supply the 
deficiency. In its turn it compels the children to attend, 
and certain of the subjects the children learn are obligatory. 
To discharge these duties it compels the ratepayers to contri- 
bute what is required over and above the Parliamentary grants. 
Hence, it is argued, whatever is not compulsory education 
is not a matter for the rates. Evening schools or science 
and art schools are not even mentioned in the Act of 1870. 
The Legislature, no doubt, in its liberality, has made from 
time to time Parliamentary grants for all kinds of other 
purposes of higher education, and has chosen to use School 
Boards, just as it has chosen to use Town Councils, mechanics’ 
institutes, and free libraries, as its agents for distributing 
these grants; but this has in no way aflected the only rate- 
spending function of the Boards. Mr. Danckwertz put the 
whole case in a nutshell when he said: “It is unnecessary 
to consider what School Boards may teach or what is 
elementary education: the inquiry is what they may teach 
at the expense of the ratepayers.” 


[N all the discussions in the Press as to the effect of the 

free system in London continuation schools, the 
interests of two important classes have been left out of sight. 
These are the genuine students and the 


eiiim teachers. First, the free system is unfair 
Schools. to the real students. They are crowded 


out for a few weeks, classes are subdivided, 
pupils in all stages of knowledge are sorted out. Then 
comes the time when the idlers fall away, the various grades 
are amalgamated again, often when a teacher has only had 
a section of the pupils before, and but little attention can be 
given to those who can be trusted to work by themselves ; 
let alone the time and trouble which the teacher has to waste 
on casual attendants. Finally, it is unfair to teachers. 
When engaged at the beginning of the session, they hope to 
keep their posts throughout if they are efficient. But about 
Christmas the class collapses, or the school is closed, cr so 
many teachers are not wanted. It is then too late for them 
to get other evening employment for the rest of the session, 
The reputation, again, of teachers depends upon results in 
various examinations, and upon the classes making a good 
show at inspection. How can a teacher do any good work 
with a class of pupils who have no stake in the school and 
no compulsion to attend? Philanthropy is one thing, 
education is another, and the money of the State and the 
time of teachers are not to be spent in the by-ways or hedges. 


D MACNAMARA'S apology for the Progressives of 

the London School Board is both able and temperate. 
He shows—what all but extreme partisans must acknow- 
ledge—that the increase in expenditure has 
been mainly automatic, and that the re 
trenchment possible is very limited. He 
shows, moreover, that London gets its 
money's worth; that, judged by the attainments of the 
teachers, the size of the classes, and the leaving age, it com- 
pares favourably with other great towns, such as Birmingham 
and Sheffield. Thus in London there is a certificated 
teacher to every 54 children, at Bolton one to every 95. 
He points out further that for the most urgent reforms, 
the enforcement of regular attendance, the prohibition of 
the employment of children out of school hours, and the 
equalization of the contributions from the rates and from 
the Treasury, we must look not to the School Board but to 
Parliament. 


Dr. Macnamara 
and the London 
School Board. 


HE RECTOR OF MORDEN, Surrey, has dismissed 
Mr. ard Mrs. Rewcastle, the school teachers, de- 
clining to give any reason. He admits that there is no 
question of moral delinquency, but beyond 


Vid that he declines to be questioned, and he 
Autocracy. v n th 
treats all inquiries and petitions wit 

marked hostility. The parents, subscribers, and parishioners 


are indignant, but helpless. A worse example of clerical 
autocracy it would be difficult to imagine. It is conjectured 
that these teachers fail to pronounce the shibboleths of an 
eighteenth.century evangelicalism, and are condemne 

accordingly. "They abundantly satisfy, however, the educa 
tion authorities, and have, during their eight years’ service, 
earned the respect and affection of the village. A nominee 
committee exists and supports the Rector. “As sings the 
parson so sings the clerk." "The landlord of one of the 
public-houses in the village is reported to have voiced their 
opinion exactly. He was asked to sign a petition humbly 
begging for justice, and replied : “ When I sack my potman 
nobody has any right to interfere, and I am not going t0 
interfere with the Parson when he sacks his schoolmaster. 
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QY Monday next, December 3, the Board of Education 
will begin its first inspection of a secondary school, 
under the new Act. This inspection is quite apart from 
The New that undertaken by the inspectors once 
Inspectors. called “Science and Art.” A natural 
curiosity demands the names and qualifica- 
tions of the new inspectors ; but so far the Board has not 
seen its way to any announcement of names. It is, how- 
ever, believed that six men have been selected for the work, 
covering, as we foreshadowed last month, all the various 
branches of inspectorial work—schemes, masters, governors, 
pupils, buildings, and time-tables. ‘The schools to be in- 
spected this month have been asked to fill up forms so 
numerous and so detailed that we may fairly consider the 
information requested will be used in the formation of a 
register of schools. Mr. Bruce mildly suggests in his 
covering letter that, if the school registers have not hitherto 
been kept in a form which would give the required informa- 
tion, it might be well to start fresh registers. ‘“ Red tape 
and codes" are the words which inevitably rise to some 
lips; but we cannot have organization without some formal- 
ities. Let us hope that common sense will keep red tape in 
check. 


H How fortunate were the Romans that they had not to 
learn the Latin grammar, for, if so, they would not 
have had time to conquer the world!” In his brilliant 
Lati Rectorial address at Glasgow Lord Rose- 
P i bery introduced this quotation from Heine 
to emphasize his point that the growth of 
our Empire involved the need of an increased number of 
able administrators with qualities which were not developed 
by the study of ancient tongues. The Lord Rector spoke 
of the classics with that courtesy and respect that a scholar 
is bound to feel. It would be a bad day for the nation if 
the culture connoted by a knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature were to become a thing of the past. But altered 
circumstances demand a changed creed. ‘Our national 
ignorance of foreign languages has become not merely a 
byword, but almost a commercial disaster; . . . For the 
purposes of the present age there is required a more modern 
education, more especially as regards languages." Lord 
Rosebery is hardly aware how great the improvement has 
been of late years in secondary schools with regard to the 
teaching of modern languages. In schools below the grade 
of public schools one thing is needful to make the revolution 
complete. If the Government would pay the same grant for 
commercial as they do for science subjects, headmasters 
would no longer be forced, against their wills, to sacrifice 
French and German to science and mathematics, but both 
would receive fair treatment. 


AN assistant-master writes to the Times evidently with a 
4 view of arousing public sympathy for the underpaid 
usher. He says: * An advance beyond £300 per annum 
for about four-fifths of the profession is 
never realized." The member of Parlia- 
ment or the man in the street who is 
studying educational politics makes a mental note that 
four-fifths of the profession have salaries up to £ 300, and 
the remainder beyond that sum. Could anything be more 
misleading? It is the old error. To the writer of this 
letter it is evident that there are about a hundred secondary 
schools of the type called ‘ public,” and no others. In 
these schools the figures no doubt apply—salaries from £ 200 
to £300 for most. and the “ licensed victuallers’” plums for 
the few. Correct figures regarding salaries are not available ; 
but, if actual numbers are taken, we are convinced that the 
majority of assistant-masters would be found to have 


Misleading 
Figures. 


salaries ranging from £70 to £130. Mr. Rouse gives 
£105 as the average in 190 second-grade schools. We do not 
hold that the master at a public school has any grievance. 
For a few years he works for the low salary (as he considers 
it) of £200; but he has almost certain promotion in store. 
The assistant in the country grammar school, in the small 
private school, in the new town day school, is soured and 
crushed by the impossibility of living decently on his 
pitiable wage. 


E have received a “ Memorandum on the Tenure of 
Masters in Secondary Schools" which bears the 
signatures of Mr. Bendall and Dr. Scott. It seems safe, 
therefore, to assume that this document 
di rA he views of the prevailing part 
Appeal. expresses the views 0 e pre g party 
in the Incorporated Association of Head- 
masters, although it does not appear, as yet, to have been 
officially approved bythe Association. The recommendations 
partake necessarily of the nature of a compromise. The 
subject, we know, has been under discussion for many months, 
and great efforts have been made to draft a series of pro- 
posals and to find forms of words which may prove accept- 
able on all hands. In our opinion the Memorandum 
is fair on most points. The arguments are clearly and 
impartially stated, and the principle is throughout upheld 
that any changes in the existing order must make for 
efticiency in education and must not be merely in the 
interests of a particular class. The most important part of 
the Memorandum is that which gives the specific recom- 
mendations with regard to the appointment and dismissal 
of assistant-masters. In regard to headmasters there have 
been sporadic cases of scandalous appointments and unfair 
dismissals ; but no one suggests an acute grievance. 


I? comparing these recommendations with some resolu- 
tions passed by the Teachers' Guild, and printed in our 
October issue, we are struck with the general agreement. 
Th The Guild says that an assistant should be 
e I. A. H.M. : 

and the T.G, appointed by the headmaster as a proba- 
tioner; that this appointment is to be 

ratified by the governors, who will, on the recommendation 
of the headmaster, make the appointment permanent at the 
end of the probationary period. This gives the headmaster 
practical freedom of choice, but forces the governing body 
to recognize officially the assistant. Dr. Scott proposes 
that the headmaster should retain the right of appointment, 
but should report his action to the governors. If the 
Headmasters would accept the phrase “report for ratifica- 
tion,” there would be no difference between the two resolu- 
tions. On the subject of dismissal there isa like agreement 
in fact, if not in words. The Association would give the 
headmaster the right of dismissal, but he must at once 
report his action ; and the assistant is to have a right of 
appeal to the Board if he makes out a prima face case 
before the governors. The Guild would place the power 
of dismissal in the hands of the governors acting upon a 


report from the headmaster. In either case the dismissal - 


must come before the governors. The distinction is slight ; 
though the resolutions of the Guild are certainly more con- 
siderate to the assistant. 


E understand that the Association of Assistant- 
Masters is preparing a series of resolutions on the 

same subject. This Association will have the advantage of 
seeing in print the views of other bodies 

And the A.M.A. before it makes its own pronouncement. 
We sincerely hope the Assistant-Masters 

will see their way to accept a reasonable compromise. We 
think, for instance, that reinstatement could not be insisted 
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on as a result of appeal, and, to maintain this point, 
would prevent any joint action. The editor of the 
* A.M.A. Circular to Members" points out to his col- 
leagues that “a combination of heads and assistants 
might well expect to get what they ask ; alone, we may get 
more in time, but, quite possibly, we may get nothing. . . . 
The question is not what an assistant would like, or what a 
headmaster would like, but what would make a school most 
efficient." If the two Associations will approach the matter 
in this spirit, there is hope of an agreement ; for the idea of 
the headmaster as autocrat is past. The individualistic 
view can no longer be upheld with the Board of Education 
as an established fact and the Local Authority slowly 
coming into view. It is against this view, which makes the 
assistant-master a mere paid dependant without responsi- 
bility or influence, that the major part of the profession has 
revolted, and successfully revolted. We cannot go back to 
the old order. From the fresh standpoint harmony should 
not be difficult. 


( )NE of the most discussed points in connexion with 
the Government Secondary Education Bill of last 
Session was the operation of the double-rating power given 
to county and urban bodies. Was it in- 
an tended or was it desirable that the urban 
Urban Districts. body should raise a 2d. rate to be spent at 
its discretion—thus depriving the County 
Authority of all rating power over that part of the area? 
The Surrey County Council is now raising this very point 
under the similar clause of the Technical Instruction Act, 
whereby, it will be remembered, in urban districts a 2d. rate 
is now possible, but one penny of this must be raised by the 
County and the other by the Urban Council. Now it 
happens that the vast majority of urban bodies (including 
all the Town Councils) in that county raise, by agreement 
with the County Council, a fraction of thelocal 1d. rate, ranging 
from half a farthing to over three farthings, but this is for even- 
ing class and purely technical purposes. But the County 
Council itself also raises a fraction of its possible 1d. over 
several areas in the county by the request of those areas. 
Desiring to enlarge the County School for Girls at Walling- 
ton, a village closely adjoined to Carshalton and Beddington, 
the County Council in pursuance of Clause 5 (3) of the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, have stated that the three 
parishes were a district “for the requirements of which the 
expenses were incurred.” Wallington and Beddington 
concur, but Carshalton, being urban and raising its own rate, 
objects. This has, however, not helped them, and the 
Council has decided that they must pay. Now the principle 
here at stake is obviously the right one. Using the word 
* Secondary" to signify the education given in a day 
school serving a wide area, the county is the right and the 
only right rating body, and its rate should have priority, 
while for purely local evening class work there is no reason 
why each smaller area should not raise a rate of its own. 


County Councils 


HE Yorkshire headmasters have begun, but none 
too soon, to take steps to counteract the appeals of 

the School Board agitators in favour of so modifying the 
higher elementary Minute as to make it 


agi id possible under it to give a secondary educa- 
Schools. tion in all subjects. At a meeting held 


at Leeds on Saturday, November 17, they 
passed unanimously the following resolution :— 


That, in view of the organized attacks now being made upon 
secondary schools by School Boards, and of the pressure which has 
been brought to bear by the latter upon the Board of Education with 
the object of obtaining modifications in the higher elementarv Minute 
of April 6, this division most strongly urges upon the Council of the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters the duty of Mv mediate and 


energetic action in order that the Minute may be carried in its 
entirety as regards (1) the proposed curriculum, (2) the superior limit 
of age, and (3) the schools from which pupils may be admitted. 


Hitherto, as a matter of fact, the Minute has been practically 
a dead letter, the School Boards awaiting the result of the 
London School Board trial before deciding to pass under 
the yoke. We have always recognized that the Minute 
would not work unless accepting it was the only alternative 
to closing the schools or handing them over to the County 
Councils. Meanwhile the Bradford School Board has defied 
the law, the auditor, and the Board of Education, and has 
opened a commercial higher-grade school with great &/a*. 
As the school earns no grants from any body at present, its 
cost, outside of the small sum taken in fees, will fall entirely 
on the ratepayers. But here the auditor will no doubt 


come in. 

A NOTE appended to the Guild resolutions suggested 
4 that when a group of schools are working in connexion 
with one Local Authority transference might take the place 

of dismissal. 'This seems a very reason- 
Minera able solution of many a difficulty, where 
T the Local Authority is on friendly terms 

with the schools and where the transference takes place as a 
friendly arrangement. But it must not be forgotten that, if 
future legislation were to give this right to the Local 
Authority, such right would practically carry with it com- 
plete power over all appointments. Against this view Dr. 
Scott protests with some force, and we do not think him 
wrong ; though we seem to detect in the Memorandum an 
undercurrent of hostility to the action of Technical Educa- 
tion Commitees which augurs ill for the harmonious working 
of the Duke’s expected Bill. The Memorandum speaks of 
the intolerable friction that would arise from the dual 
control of governing body and Technical Education 
Committee. This is surely too strong. Has Dr. Scott 
known of any case of intolerable friction arising in counties 
whose Councils really supervise the secondary schools in 
their area ? 


\ A TE schoolmasters have, in schoolboy phrase, been 
chidden and again chidden in recent months by 
speaker after speaker. We do not know our own business ; 
Let them all YE do not even doit. “ If ordinary school 
Domo f education were worth the name, if school- 
masters could be brought to see we did not 
live in the fifteenth century, and if boys were really taught 
to think for themselves, things would not be so bad." This 
is the latest attack. The speaker is Prof. Perry, President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Is it really so 
bad as that? We thought schools had altered greatly even 
in the last twenty years. But the criticism is encouraging. 
For several months past we have been giving examples of 
similar remarks. The moral would seem to be this. 
Englishmen are slowly awakening to the importance of 
education. They are beginning to find that the school- 
master has a function in the State other than that of minding 
boys for busy parents. If we have suffered in the past, as 
undoubtedly we have, from want of a public opinion on 
educational matters, we are glad to think that such opinion 
is now being formulated. 


E are glad to learn that the Teachers' Guild Holiday 
Courses will be continued in August, 19or, at 
Lisieux, Elbeuf, and Tours. These courses really perform 
a useful and necessary function in the edu- 
iud cational world. Since they have been 
started some hundreds of English teachers, 

many of whom had never been abroad, now know somc- 
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thing of the country the language of which they are en- 
gaged in teaching. ‘This year the Guild has had to face an 
adverse balance-sheet. The principal item of expense is, of 
course, the payment to lecturers. These are appointed 
beforehand, and must be paid whether or no the number of 
students fall short of expectation. But we are glad to note 
that the unfortunate deficit has not deterred the Committee 
from continuing the useful work. An additional course in 
Spanish has been in contemplation for some years, but 
‘hitherto the plan has failed for lack of support. The 
Staffordshire County Council has arranged to send students 
from its own area to Avila in rgor. We understand that 
the place is well suited in every way for English students. 
The Teachers Guild will zive information to intending 
students, who will be allowed to join the party and share 
the advantages of the arrangements made by Mr. Turner, 
the Staffordshire Organizing Secretary. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE ‘‘Orator of the Empire," as a discerning critic has dubbed 
Lord Rosebery, invariably illuminates any topic with which he deals. 
“The great end of life is not knowledge, but action," wrote Prof. 
Huxley—an aphorism which the Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
applied with vigour and determination in considering the educational 
aims of the present day. It has been said that the true University of 
our day is a collection of books. What if a future philosopher shall 
say that the best University is a workshop? And yet the latter definition 
bids fair to be the sounder of the two. The training of our schools and 
colleges must daily become more and more the training for action, for 
practical purpose. The question will be asked of the product of our 
educational system : '* Here is a young fellow of twenty ; he has passed 
the best years of acquisition and impression ; he has cost so much. 
What is his value? For what, in all the manifold activities of the world, 
is he fit?” 


WHILE, of course, the product of the system is not necessarily a 
“learned mummy,” without ‘available knowledge," Lord Rosebery’s 
question is one to which ‘‘ those in authority " ought to endeavour to 
find a satisfactory answer. The educational ideal, and the machinery 
to realize it, sufficient yesterday, may be inadequate to-day and obsolete 
to-morrow. It is probably not far short of the truth to say that the 
classical tradition preserved in our schools and Universities represents 
the higher commercial and professional education of the middle ages. 
And the system which provided an indispensable equipment for those 
who conducted the business of the country in those days is still, per- 
haps, the dominant influence in our educational policy. It is regarded 
as ‘‘education in the proper sense of the term,” while a training in 
branches of available knowledge is dismissed as ‘‘instruction.” 


Ir the Report of the Board of Education for 1899-1900 counts for 
anything in the matter, the proposal to differentiate between ‘‘ secondary 
education ” and “‘ technical instruction” the identity of the Science and 
Art Department, with all its forms and ceremonies, is merged in the 
comprehensive division of Secondary Education. It may be gathered 
from the Report that in 1899 there were 169 schools of science, with 
23,450 students. In 1898 the number of these schools was 159, with 
21,193. -But for any other particulars, such as the type of secondary 
school ** organized," or the amount of aid granted, it is necessary to 
refer to the general list of schools and classes. It is surely time for 
the Board to revise its method of regarding such institutions in which 
instruction is provided in science, whether in several branches or in 
only one, as a “‘science school." Here are a few figures extracted 
from the list, showing the Board's contributions to science (secondary 
day) schools in London :— 


No. of Grants. 

Scholars. Fees. 4. S. } 
People's Palace......... 489 ... 42 per ann. 2,217 18 4 
Raine's Foundation... 70. ... Fes 2 iind 16s. | . . 240 16 
Tenison's School ...... 82 £2. 5s. per term ... 211 I3 O 
Dame Owen's School 283 46 per ann. 1,350 6 8 


Taking the average of these schools, the grant works out at something 
over £4. 7s. per scholar. It is to be hoped that the Central Authority 
is prepared to aid secondary education generally on this basis. 


County CouNciLs, in their corporate capacity, do not perhaps 
sufficiently concern themselves with legislative proposals affecting the 


| 
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educational work in which they are engaged. In a memorandum on 
the Duke of Devonshire's Bill, the Hampshire County Council sums 
up the objects of that measure as follows :—(1) the ear-marking of the 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Grant for educational purposes, 
(2) the abolition of difficulties that have tended to keep separate 
technical and secondary education, and (3) to enable County Councils 
to assist secondary as well as technical education. The Hampshire 
Council, while approving the general principles, criticizes the Bill in 
certain particulars. The amendments suggested are designed to enable 
the County Council ‘‘ to frame their schemes and carry on their work 
without outside interference," a general principle which—given the 
right of appeal—must be strenuously contended for. ^ The Local 
Government Act of 1885, it has been said, might more appropriately 
have been entitled ** An Act for extending the powers of the Local 
Government Board." Local Authorities must make it their business to 
see that in education the ‘‘freedom, variety, and elasticity” of their 
administration is not interfered with. 


THE tenth annual report of the Technical Instruction Committee for 
Manchester includes the resolutions relating to the local administration 
of secondary education passed at conferences on May 1, May 28, June 
I4, and September 21, which have been noticed in this column. The 
report is, as usual, a complete and highly interesting review of the 
important work carried on by the Committee. During the session, 4,973 
individual students were under instruction at the Municipal Technical 
School and School of Art. A useful diagram gives the ages of these 
students, and it is somewhat surprising to find 3,570 are eighteen years 
of age and over, 1,403 being under that age. The net expenditure in 
the maintenance of these two institutions was £12,170 for the year, and 
the borrowing powers of the Committee now amount to £199,025. The 
secured debts to March 31 stood at £131,743. 


IN the report of the Somerset County Education Committee for the 
financial year ending March 31, useful tables are given, showing the 
capital expenditure, during nine years, on different institutions. In- 
cluding sums for which the Committee is liable, the total reaches £21,751. 
Of this sum twelve secondary schools are responsible for £11,640, nine 
science and art or technical institutes, 47,533; and miscellaneous institu- 
tions, £2,577. A table of this kind is convincing evidence of per- 
manent influence and progress. The report gives an adequate summary 
of the many-sided work of the County Committee, the total of those 
under instruction in all subjects being 8,150. 


A CouNTYv CouNCIL is at present, at any rate, the Education De- 
partment of the area it administers, and consequently, the Technical 
Education Committee's report ought to be a complete statistical digest 
of the work of the year. Considerable improvement has been made in 
recent years, but there are still several counties which do not issue an 
annual report, and others where the report leaves much to be desired. 
The annual report of the Middlesex Technical Education Committee, 
for instance, while in many respects admirable, contains a great 
quantity of undigested material. The dithculty is, no doubt, increased 
where direct grants are made to local Committees, but it could be sur- 
mounted by a careful summary of returns. We can learn from the 
report that the average attendance at cookery lessons at Kensal Rise 
was 3*5, and at Willesden Green 27:6, but we are not told whether the 
instruction was by ‘‘ practice" or ** demonstration." We know that 
at Tottenham a great variety of subjects was taught, but whether any 
of the students entered for examination, and with what result, the 
report does not indicate. 


INSTRUCTION was organized at seventy-seven places in the County 
of Middlesex in over four hundred classes. The total number of indi- 
vidual students was 7,697: of these 3,148 attended domestic classes, 
and 4,549 science, art, commercial, and technological classes. 
This instruction appears to have cost £9,952. Grants to schools and 
institutions amounted to £1,625, and scholarships £1,384. 


WE regret to have to record the death of Mr. J. A. Bennion, M.A., 
the Director and Organizing Secretary of Technical Instruction under 
the Lancashire County Council, which occurred, after a severe illness, 
on the 4th ult. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE SYLLABUS.— 
A REJOINDER. 


By J. E. ADAMSON. 


HE October issue of the Journal of Education contained 

an article entitled “A Cry from a Training College” 
which seems likely to give rise to some erroneous impressions 
if allowed to pass unchallenged. I propose briefly to examine it. 
First I would raise a question of fact. -DO training college 
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students more than others close their books for ever when they 
leave the college doors? Speaking from a twelve years! ex- 
erience of them gained in two colleges for men, I should be 
inclined to deny this. I cannot speak for women students, 
but they have the reputation of being keener than men in 
the pursuit of truth for its own sake and more appreciative 
of it when found. Whether they deserve this reputation or 
not I cannot say ; but I do find that a very fair proportion of 
men students proceed to an academical degree after their 
period of training is completed, and I do find old students 
writing from time to time for advice respecting books to study 
and so forth. Can more or as much be said of the students 
who leave our great Universities, our medical schools, or even 
our theological colleges? Of course I am aware that, if it can 
be shown that a large number of our teachers do settle down 
into intellectual stagnation, and if, further, it could be shown 
that the syllabus is ultimately responsible for this state of things, 
the case would be serious indeed. What I am concerned to 
point out is that the direct evidence I have does not support 
the fact of the existence of such wide-spread intellectual 
stagnation ; and, even if it did, it would still be necessary to 
demonstrate the causal connexion of the syllabus with such 
apathy. 

Let us next consider the syllabus for junior women students, 
and we may conveniently follow the writer of the article under 
consideration. The time-table at the college whence she writes 
finds a place for the following subjects :—Arithmetic, algebra, 
Euclid, history, geography, biology, English grammar and 
literature, French, logic, theory of teaching, drawing, needle- 
work, music, kindergarten work, reading, and recitation. 
Criticism lessons once a week, a little drill, and the seventy-five 
hours which have to be spent during the year at the practising 
schools make up the list ; and, according to the writer in question, 
“a student has only just begun to get into the spirit of one study 
when it is time to put that away and begin on a fresh subject." 

Now the list of subjects as thus set forth does appear a 
formidable one, and, on the supposition that every transition 
from any one to any other within the list demands a change in 
mental attitude, or, to employ the phraseology of modern 
psychology, calls into activity a fresh psycho-physical system, 
so many changes would involve a grievous dissipation of mental 
energy producing inevitable apathy. But the supposition is false 
in that the list comprises many correlated branches of knowledge, 
and within these departments the prosecution of one branch 
makes the prosecution of another the more easy. Arithmetic, 
algebra, and Euclid have their points of affinity, to say the least ; 
English grammar and literature, reading and recitation, are in 
the closest mutual relation ; to go from history to geography, or 
vice versa, should be more like putting another eye-piece on a 
telescope than changing the field of view ; while the change 
from logic to the theory of teaching (which is no change at all) 
and thence to the technical exercises and school practice is 
surely a continuously increasing absorption into the spirit of one 
study, a concentration rather than a dissipation of energy. 

I find I can arrange the subjects set out. in the syllabus for 
junior men students in the following groups :—(1) English, 
including reading and recitation, composition, grammar, and 
literature; (2) Mathematics, including arithmetic, algebra, 
mensuration, and geometry ; (3) Science ; (4) Languages, other 
than English ; (5) History and Geography ; (6) Art, including 
music and drawing. 

If we consider the affinity between Groups (1), (4), and (5), 
and that between Groups (2) and (3), and if we remember that 
the student may take two sciences or two languages, not both, or 
one science and one language, there does not seem, to me at 
least, to be any undue dissipation of energy which the syllabus 
itself is responsible for. 

Then again, as to the implication that the students do not 
enjoy the privilege of selection of the subjects towards which 
they feel attracted, it ought to be pointed out that considerable 
freedom of choice is allowed during the second and third years 
of training, though few are actually able to stay three years. In 
the second part of the examination at the end of the second year 
English language and literature and mathematics are com- 
p but the student may make a choice between 

istory and geography, languages (other than English), science, 
and political economy. Nor is it fair to imply that a succession 
of text-books supplies the whole intellectual nourishment of the 
students and that they take the place of a study of great 
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original works. The writings of either Plato, Froebel, or Locke 
on education must be studied by every second-year student ; 
while the course in English comprises a study of * Henry V.,” 
* Paradise Lost " (two books), Trevelyan's “ Life of Macaulay,” 
and an excellent selection of Tennyson's poems. Text-books 
could hardly replace the originals here. 

And this brings me to another point. The writer complains 
that many excellent questions set at the certificate examination 
* were sometimes made to appear ridiculous because so many 
were set in one short paper," and that, as a consequence, 
originality in thought and expression are discouraged. I do 
not, of course, know how the Government examiners estimate 
the value of answers, but I should be inclined to think that, if a 
student chose to treat, say, three or four questions “in essay 
style” and “in a more scholarly way” rather than give a more 
epitomized form of answer to five or six, he would get credit for 
it. In any case, this is a general criticism which may be directed 
against almost all examining bodies equally with the Board of 
Education. I have before me a paper on the “ Philosophy of 
Kant” set at the recent examination for the M.A. Degree at 
London University. I find that six questions may be answered 
in three hours. This gives an average of thirty minutes for each 
answer if all are attempted. The training college student has 
about the same time allotted to him ; he does not seem to me 
to be much worse off in this respect than other examinees. 

Again, speaking from experience of two training colleges, I do 
not think that the students lack opportunities for intercourse 
with men of good education and wide interests, as the writer 
implies. The lectures, so far as I know them, are co-operative 
eflorts ; there is no gulf fixed between tutor and student ; 
together they search for the great illuminating principles, each 
gathering something from the other. ‘The period of practice is 
a period of continuous intercourse ; together master and student 
watch the living and growing tissue of knowledge and enjoy a 
unique opportunity for mutual help. 

But, after all, what has been said so far has reference to the 
student's own training, and the raison d’être of the training 
college—the production of a good teacher—seenms to have been 
lost sight of. I am aware, of course, of the fact that a mature 
and cultured mind is a first essential of a good teacher ; but it 
seems to me that in the article under consideration the personal 
standpoint of the student has been unduly emphasized, with the 
result that his relation to his pupils and the way in which this 
relation must affect the syllabus have fallen, to some extent, into 
the background. 

Now the training college syllabus is the outcome partly of 
experience as to what subjects are most educative, partly of 
the formative influence of tradition, and partly of a final cause 
which is, immediately, the elementary school curriculum, and, 
remotely, the ideal of elementary education as conceived by the 
experts who control it. Their object in including all the 
subjects which a student may be called upon to teach in his 
first year's training is, I take it, that he may have command both 
of the facts and also of the way in which those facts are co- 
ordinated, so that when he comes to be the exponent of 
them he may do so in such a way as to make their inner 
meaning and relation clear. The question then is: Can he 
afford to leave some of these subjects out of his consideration ? 
Will he become a better all-round teacher if he specializes 
during his first year? I very much doubt it. And certainly I 
do not agree that those who enter college have usually *a fair 
grounding in elementary subjects," if by this is meant that they 
are qualified to teach them. 

I am of opinion, then, that to remove the consideration of 
these so-called elementary subjects from the first year's course 
would be a grave error. I believe in culture and I believe in 
ideals ; but I also believe that the training college syllabus is 
the outcome of the experience of experts as to the best means 
of realizing the ideal of a teacher capable of handling the 
subjects of an elementary-school curriculum in such a manner 
as to produce the best educational effect. I am content to 
accept the outcome of that experience as a guide. 


WE give the following interesting statistics on the authority of the 
Courrier de Londres et de Paris: —The mean salary of teachers is in 
England £136, in the United States £96, in Germany £84, and in 
France £56. 
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AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, the ** Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs £n no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor îs the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein.) | 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON, JANUARY 9-12, IQOI. 


SINCE the issue of the preliminary programme of the Conference, 
which has been sent to all members of the Guild, the following further 
arrangements have been made : — 

Conversazione on January 9. — The President of the Branch (the Rev. 
A. F. Titherington, M.A., Headmaster of Brighton College), sup- 
ported by the Mayor of Brighton and the Mayor ot Hove, will welcome 
the Conference. The Rev. Canon E. Lyttelton, M.A., Headmaster 
of Haileybury, Chairman of Council of the Teachers’ Guild, will 
respond. There will be a programme of music to follow. 

Visit to Brighton College on January 11. ` Reception by the Head- 
master. Tea and coffee. Lecture by P. A. Barnett, Esq., M.A., 
H.M. Inspector of Training Colleges, on ‘‘ Educational Values," at 


m. 

Visit to Roedean School (for girls) on Saturday, January 12. A 
limited number invited. 

For Subject 2 on Conference programme, ‘‘ Scholarships and Free 
Places in Secondary Schools," Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., of Rugby 
School, will be one of the openers. 

For Subject 5, ‘* Redistribution of Educational Endowments,” Mr. 
Arthur F. Leach will be the other opener. 

Members are urged to enter their names for the Conference, if pos- 
sible, as it is most desirable that there should be a thoroughly repre- 
sentative attendance. 


The Executive Committee of the Council met on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 1. Present :— Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss Edwards, Mr. Nesbitt, 
Mr. J. Russell, Mr. Storr, Mrs. Sutton, and Mr. J. S. Thornton. In 
the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Storr presided. 

The business for the officers’ meeting at the Brighton Conference was 
settled for recommendation to Council. 

Twelve applicants for membership were elected, viz.—Central Guild, 
9 ; Cheltenham Branch, 2; Oxford Branch, 1. 

The Council meet to-day. 


CENTRAL GUILD, LONDON SECTIONS. —CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Monday, 3rd, 8 p.m.—Section D. Readings by Miss White, of 
Sir Joshua Fitch’s Lecture on *'Joseph Lancaster," at 2 Leinster 
Gardens, ITyde Park, W. 

Tuesday, 4¢4, 8 p.m.—Section C. Lecture by Miss Nellie Dale on 
“The Teaching of Reading and Spelling to Young Children," at 
29 York Place, W. (two minutes from Baker Street Station), Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen in the Chair. Mr. C. Simmons and Miss Marian 
Green will take part in the discussion. 

Thursday, 6th, 8 p.m.—Section E. Lecture by W. H. Littleton, 
Esq., on “A Student's Peep into Roman Britain,” at the Church 
of England High School for Girls, Graham Street, Eaton Square, S. W. 
{close to Sloane Square Station). 

Friday, 7th, 8 p.m.—Section B. Lecture by the Hon, E. Lyulph 
Stanley, Vice-Chairman of the London School Board, on ‘* The 
Government Secondary Education Act," at the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, Sandall Road, Camden Road, N.W. (close to Camden 
Road Station, Midland Railway). 

Tuesday, 11th, 8 p.m.—Section F. Lecture by Dr. L. T. Thorne 
on ** Heinrich Heine," with special reference to his poetical works, at 
the Clapham Modern School, 22 North Side, Clapham Common, S. W. 


. The General Secretary attended a meeting held at the Grammar 
School, Wolverhampton, on Friday evening, November 16, to consider 
the question of forming a Local Branch of the Guild. The Chair was 
occupied by Mr. F. E. Kitchener, M.A., Chairman of the Staffordshire 
"County Council Technical Instruction Committee ; and there were 
present Mr. J. H. Hichens, M.A., Headmaster of the Grammar 
School ; Mr. J. H. Haydon, Headmaster of Tettenhall College ; Miss 
L. Heath-Jones, and many others. The last three have been the chief 
promoters of the movement for the organization of a Branch, and Miss 
Heath-Jones, the Local Correspondent of the Guild, was the prime 
mover. It was decided unanimously that a Branch should be formed, 
‘and an Executive Committee, composed of many influential persons 
interested in education, was elected. 

The conjoint meeting of the London Sections arranged by Section A 
was held on Monday, October 29, at the Mercers’ School, Holborn, by 
the kind permission of Dr. Scott. The Chair was taken by Mr. J. T. 


* 


Cohen, Chairman of Section A, and Prof. Armstrong read a paper on 
** The Teaching of Science." It was unfortunate that the date chosen 
should have been the one fixed for the arrival of the C.I. Volunteers 
in London, for it was presumably owing to that event that the meeting 
was so sparsely attended. The members present, however, listened 
with great attention to Prof. Armstrong's address, and several points in 
the paper were afterwards discussed with much interest. : 

At a meeting of Section A held at the Skinners' School on Monday, 
November 12, Mr. J. T. Cohen in the Chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
Stanley Anderton on ** Discipline and Punishment," a subject extremely 
interesting to all teachers. After alluding briefly to the difference 
between boys’ and girls’ schools on this point, Mr. Anderton proceeded 
to deal with his subject under several headings. The reading of the 
paper was followed by a discussion. 


CENTRAL GUILD. 


A meeting of the Central Guild, to discuss the subjects set down for 
the Brighton Conference, was held in the National Society's Rooms, 
Westminster, Mr. A. T. Pollard, Chairman of the Central Guild Council, 
presiding. The Resolutions of the meeting will be announced to the 
Conference. 


BRANCHES. 


Dublin and Central [rish.—The following resolutions were passed at 
a meeting of the Council of the Branch, held on October 30, in refer- 
ence to the new Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1900 :—** That 
the Dublin and Central Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild hereby 
expresses its gratification at the passing of the Intermediate Education 
Act of 1900, and trusts that it will be of great advantage to Irish edu- 
cation. That, whereas by Clause 4 of the above Act the number of the 
Commissioners forming the Board is raised from seven to twelve, the 
Dublin and Central Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild is of opinion 
that one of the new Commissioners to be appointed should be a member 
of Parliament, with a view to securing that in debates upon Irish inter- 
mediate education there may be in the House of Commons a member 
thoroughly conversant with the system. That the Dublin and Central 
Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild reiterates the suggestion which it 
made to the Royal Commission on Intermediate Education, that the 
inspectors to be appointed under the new Act be persons of approved 
experience in teaching.” 


Folkestone. —On Saturday, November 10, we had a very successful 
and profitable meeting ; though the attendance was not so large as it 
might have been. Two short papers were read by our own members, 
and both were followed by animated discussions. The first, on 
* School Museums and How to Start Them,” read by Miss L. F. 
Mansell- Ramsay, contained some very practical suggestions as to the 
methods to be adopted to secure the co-operation of children in 
bringing and preparing suitable natural history specimens. The second 
paper, on *'The Congested Time-Table: How to Find Time for 
Teaching Writing," by Mr. S. J. Walters, dealt with a more debatable 
subject. The lecturer showed a series of ingenious pen exercises, 
which were designed to give the pupils an increased reach with the 
pen, at the same time securing correctness of position and speed in 
writing. The Chair was ably filled by H. Strahan, Esq, M.A. 


[pswich.—A meeting of the Branch was held at the High School on 
Saturday, November 10. The Rev. P. E. Raynor presided, and there 
was a good attendance of members. The Rev. E. I. A. Phillips was 
elected as representative of the Branch on the Central Council, in 
succession to the late Rev, P. E. Tuckwell. Miss Notcutt and Mr. 
G. F. Bridge spoke about the concessions in French syntax recently 
made by the Minister of Education in France. Discussions on some 
of the subjects for the Brighton Conference sent down by the Central 
Council were opened by Mr. Pollard Wilkinson and Mr. G. F. Bridge. 
The decisions on these subjects, with others, will be reported to the 
Conference. 


Manchester. —The social meeting of the Branch took the form of a 
visit to the new John Rylands’ Library, Deansgate, Manchester, on 
Friday evening, October 26. The members were received by Mr. H. 
Guppy, librarian, who delivered a short address, explaining the arrange- 
ments of the library, and indicating some of the more important of the 
books to be found in the cases and on the shelves. Incidentally he 
mentioned that it was hoped next year to inaugurate some scheme so that 
the senior classes of the High School, Grammar School, and those who 
attended the lectures at the Owens College might attend the library. It 
was also intended to start a series of experimental lectures, with a view 
to making readers and students better acquainted with the resources of 
the library. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the governors 
and to Mr. Guppy. Afterwards the various parts of the library were 
seed aa and some of the more valuable and curious books were 
examined. 


Three Towns (Plymouth, &c.). —The following programme of lectures 
has been arranged to be delivered during the session of 1900-1, at the 
Athenzum, Plymouth :—October 30, 1900, Conversazione ; Novem- 
ber 14, '' Secondary Education as part of a National System of Educa- 
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tion " (Rev. Prof. Anthony, M.A., J.P.) ; November 27, Discussion of 
the resolutions to be submitted to the General Conference of the Guild 
at Brighton, January 9-12, 1901 (to be introduced by Mr. F. H. Colson, 
M.A.); December ir, ‘‘The Science and Art Department and 
Secondary Schools" (Mr. A. J. Rider, F.C.S.); January 15, 1901, 
a iiie ation in High Schools " (Miss Field); February 12, Inaugural 
Address (the President) ; March 1, ** Sports for Girls" (Miss E. Wohl- 
mann, B. A.) ; March 19, “ Elementary Education, what it is and what 
it ought to be" (Mr. T. P. Treglohan). The lectures commence at 
8 p.m., and are preceded by a social half-hour ; coffee at 7.30 p.m. 

On Wednesday, November 14, the Rev. Prof. Anthony, M.A., 
Chairman of the Plymouth School Board, lectured on ‘‘ Secondary 
Education as part of a National System of Education." The large 
lecture hall of the Atheneum was filled. The President read 
a letter from the Mayor of Plymouth, expressing regret that a 
previous engagement would prevent him from being present. The 
lecturer commenced by referring to the strong feeling which was 
growing throughout the country for the necessity of an organized and 
systematic system of secondary education, as had been the case with 
elementary education. He supported that with quotations of various 
authorities on the matter, and said various efforts were being fipade 
by Chambers of Commerce and other public bodies to establish com- 
mercial classes and schools of technical instruction, to say nothing of 
the work done by County and Borough Councils. But those etforts 
were too limited in their scope, and did not advance the interests of 
secondary education, as such, which should be the basis on which tech- 
nical and professional training should rest. The need was too pressing 
and the issue too serious to be left to the isolated efforts of private 
enterprise or piecemeal legislation. Secondary education must be made 
a substantive part of our national education, and, with elementary 
education, brought under national control. He then went on to describe 
and discuss the provisions of the Act for the establishment of a Board 
of Education in place of the Education Department and the Science 
and Art Department, and dealt with the Bill introduced into the 
House of Lords last Session by the Duke of Devonshire, entitled ** An 
Act to make better provision for enabling County Councils and other 
Local Authorities to aid forms of Education not being Elementary.” In 
that Bill, he said, they had a foreshadowing of what might be expected 
next year for the improvement and development of secondary educa- 
tion. If, however, the shadow was a correct outline of the coming 
substance, there was again a great disappointment for those who were 
anxious that secondary education as a whole, and not the special part 
of it known as technical and manual instruction merely, should receive 
immediate attention and be put ona satisfactory footing. The Local 
Authority under the Bill was to be a County or Borough Council 
acting through an Education Committee. — After further critical 
examination of the Bill, he said it was impossible to accept it as 
adequate to meet the pressing need of a better system of secondary 
education which was recognized on all sides. The very title of the Bill 
raised a serious question. It stated that its object was to **aid forms 
of education not being elementary." Why lay down a hard and fast 
line of demarcation between elementary and secondary education? They 
both belonged to a system of national education, and, so far from being 
kept rigidly apart, they should be in close touch with each other, so 
dovetailing one with the other that the advance from the lower to the 
higher should be easy and practicable for all children in elementary 
schools able to use the advantages of the secondary schools. Education 
in a national system—by which he meant a system assisted by national 
funds—should be open to every child in the nation, and no clever or 
promising child, however lowly the home life might be, should be 
barred from having the best education the country can supply by any 
artificial hindrance set up by Act of Parliament. All education of 
whatever kind should be placed under the control, first of the Central 
Board, and, secondly, under the management of one educational 
authority in each locality. The interests of education demanded there 
should be no occasion for friction between School Boards, Voluntary 
School Committees, Technical Instruction Committees, or any other 
educational body, and to prevent any such friction those local bodies 
should be merged into one entrusted with the control and management 
of education of whatever kind in their own locality. Organic unity in 
their educational system, not separation, was essential to the proper 
development of national education. The second objection arose from 
theconstitution of the Local Authorities to be set up underthe Bill. Those 
who were entrusted with the control and management of education 
should be elected a4 Aoc, and for no other purpose. The Bill proposed 
to hand over this most important work to hose who were chosen for an 
entirely different purpose, and whose time and attention were sufficiently 
occupied already with the duties for which they were specially elected. 
A third objection lay in the areas chosen for the Local Authority, The 
** county ” was altogether too large for the effective administration of 
secondary education by any committee that the Council could appoint. 
Those who had charge of education, the arrangement and co-ordination 
of different schools, and different kinds of schools for urban and rural 
districts, should be intimately acquainted with localities and in close 
touch with the people. A fourth objection arose from the wholly in- 
adequate provision made for the development and organization of 
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secondary schools other than technical. It was strange that a Bill pro- 
fessing to provide for the aid of secondary education should be framed 
so exclusively in the interest of one section only of secondary education. 
In view of those objections, he concluded that the Bill did not meet the 
demand for the development and organization of a system of secondary 
education as they understood the phrase. Something more complete 
and definite was required ; a scheme well thought out in its details, and 
sufficiently elastic. A more general and most serious objection was that 
the leading principle of the Bill was not unity of method but 
diversity. The development of the Bill was handed over to a 
number of Local Authorities to work out, each in its own way, 
the problem of secondary education in their own locality—to Local 
Authorities who might care much or little—might know much or little 
of the conditions and methods necessary for a successful solution of the 
important duties entrusted to them. The framers of the Bill shirked 
the responsibility which their position threw upon them, and refused to 
face the labour involved in thinking out the details of the scheme 
which they asked the country to accept, and to put into shape, without 
scarcely a single guiding line to help them. Each a scheme should 
include provisions for efficient, adequate, and suitable secondary 
education for all able to accept it; an obligation on all parents whose 
children did not attend an elementary school to send them to an 
efħcient secondary school ; an efħcient school to include a duly qualified 
staff, commodious school buildings, and suitable school appliances as 
playgrounds, laboratories (if required), and perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments ; inspection under the Board of Education of all secondary 
schools ; grants from the Treasury and from local rates, with the 
sanction of the Board ; pensions on retirement to teachers accepted by 
the Board as qualified ; and the creation of Local Educational Author- 
ities to take charge of education in their districts under the direction and 
control of the Board of Education. Those Local Authorities should have 
all education in their hands, secondary, technical, and elementary, 
and should take the place of all School Boards, Voluntary School Com- 
mittees, Technical Instruction Committees, and other educational 
bodies having the control of secondary schools. By that or some 
similar scheme a truly national education would be secured—homo- 
geneous, elastic, efficient, and suitable. By it the best scientific, 
technical, literary, and commercial ability would be discovered, trained, 
and utilized for the benefit of the nation. If it were said that it would 
involve an enormous increase in the expense of education, he would 
reply that, if they were to maintain their position among the nations as the 
greatest commercial empire the world had ever seen, they must not 
only spend their money freely on their fleets and armies, but also on 
the training and equipment of all those who were called on to face 
the strain and stress of national competition in commerce, trade, and 
manufacture. They were at the present time spending millions on what 
were thought to be the material interests and honour of the country, 
and they would have to spend many more. Ought they to hesitate to 
spend for the same purpose, and in much pleasanter fashion, some 
additional millions for the development of national education, and, 
through it, for the welfare of the nation? No money was better in- 
vested or yielded richer returns, either to the individual or to the 
nation, than money spent in education. To the individual it meant a 
brighter and more useful life; to the nation enlarged prosperity. In 
opening the discussion, Mr. Colson said that, while he was in general 
agreement with Prof. Anthony in the general scope of his paper, he 
differed from him on the main practical question of the moment, which 
was the constitution of the Local Authorities. With regard to it there 
were three possible alternatives. One was that the authority on 
secondary education should be entirely separate from that on primary 
education. The second was that there should be one autbority for 
both kinds of education, not elected es» bloc, but consisting of a Com- 
mittee of the County Council, with experts sitting as co-opted members. 
The third alternative was to put the whole education under a single 
authority elected ad koc. The lecturer preferred the third alternative, 
but he (the speaker) did not think it possible, and he believed it would 
be opposed tooth and nail. He did not think there was any consider- 
able number of secondary teachers and secondary governing bodies who 
would for a moment accept it. They would have the miserable, de- 
testable sectarian question turning up to decide who should manage the 
secondary schools. In his opinion the second alternative was the most 
favourable. He looked forward to seeing education under one 
authority, but it would be safer and wiser to establish a Board of Tech- 
nical Education more or less on the lines sketched by the Duke of 
Devonshire last Session, and let that work out its own salvation. 
Mr. Slater remarked that, if anything could be done to improve 
secondary education, they would all heartily welcome it, for in 
this matter the interests of the teachers and the public were identical. 
Miss Seymour observed that the two lady experts who were sent 
to America to make inquiries reported on their return that private 
tchools were being started more numerously than ever, thus showing 
she need was felt even there of this class of school. The Rev. W. 
Mantle was astounded that Mr. Colson should advocate placing the 
control of secondary education with the Local Authorities. He was 
appalled at the prospect, as he considered that some of the members 
(Continued on page 744.) 
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of those bodies were not only not qualified to undertake the respons- 
ibility, but could scarcely be called educated men. Prof. Anthony 
had not touched on the question of what was to become of the 
existing private schools. Possibly Prof. Anthony would sweep 
them out of existence. But many of the private venture schools 
ought not to die. There ought to be an educational authority 
elected ad hoc distinctly for the purpose of controlling education. 
The Mayor of Devonport, alluding to the objection against placing 
secondary education under the care of County Council Committees, 
pointed out that safety lay in the fact that the Committees did« not 
coutrol education because they did not impart it. It seemed to him 
that what was wanted was a perfect assurance that they would have 
in all secondary schools men who were entirely fitted to instruct the 
scholars under them. If they had, the inevitable result must be that 
the scholars would acquire knowledge. So long as they had instruction 
efficiently imparted, it did not matter very much whether the control of 
the schools was entrusted to County Council Committees or not. 
Mr. Prance was not prepared to admit that School Boards were 
preferable to County Council Committees as the authority for the control 
of secondary education. He thought School Boards had as much as 
they could do at present, and he doubted whether they could give the 
time and thought to grasp such a difficult subject as secondary education. 
Mr. Dymond protested against the too rigid uniformity in the system of 
education. Mr. Treglohan urged that the organization of education 
from top to bottom should be entrusted to men thoroughly com- 
petent to undertake the work, and selected from all the educational 
bodies in the district. Replying to the discussion, Prof. Anthony 
said no system of education in England could entirely eliminate the 
religious difficulty, but they might lessen that difficulty by enlarging 
the area from which the educational authority was drawn. 


BRITISH CHILD-STUDY ASSOCIATION.—In connexion with the 
London branch, Dr. Francis Warner gave last month at the Home and 
Colonial College a demonstration of the methods employed to determine 
the physical and mental capacity of children. Eighty children had been 
assembled. These were admitted to the room in four parties, each of 
which was ranged in line along the floor. They were then asked to 
watch the movement of a bright object. Those who in so doing moved 
their heads rather than their eyes were put on one side. The remainder 
were then asked to show their hands, and some were excluded for the 
manner in which they did so. Dr. Warner then placed his hand on the 
head of each of the rest and put aside any showing abnormal develop- 
ment. These thus selected were then individually examined by the 
lecturer and their deficiencies noted on cards prepared for the purpose, 
these results being afterwards compared with the teachers’ opinions. 
At the close Dr. Warner insisted on the importance of training children 
to move their eyes, and of a ready method of noting the signs of fatigue 
and nervous exhaustion in children. 


HOLIDAY COURSES IN GERMANY.—Arrangements have been made 
for a Holiday Course for English teachers, to be held at Marburg, 
beginning on January 3, 1901. Professor Kühnemann, of Marburg 
University, will lecture three times a week on ** Die Blütezeit der 
deutschen Litteratur,” and Herr A. Cocker will hold classes in German 
conversation (based on phonetics) four times a week for beginners, and 
four times a week for more advanced students. Lectures will also be 
given for English students from half-past four to half-past seven on 
every Wednesday from January 9 to March 27. The lecturers will be 
Professors Dr. Below, Dr. Schroder, and Dr. Natorp. These lectures 
are so arranged that those delivered on the first three Wednesdays, t.e., 
in the month of January, will form a complete course in themselves. 
Applications for these courses can only be received up to December 14. 
All communications should be addressed to Herr A. Cocker, Villa 
Cranston, Marburg a.d. Lahn. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT RoME.—The Managing Committee announce 
that the school will open in December. The Director, Mr. G. Rush- 
forth, is on his way to Rome. Communications to him should be ad- 
dressed, G. McN. Rushforth, Esq., the British Embassy, Rome. 
Intending students are requested to apply to Prof. Pelham, Trinity 
College, Oxford, from whom all particulars as to admission, &c., can 
be obtained. The school is intended to promote the study not only of 
classical history and archxology, but of medixval history, art, and 
literature. The Director will be happy to explain the principal recent 
discoveries relating to ancient and medieval Rome to any University 
graduates and members of the teaching staff of public schools who may 
be visiting Rome during the Christmas or Easter vacations. Those 
who wish to avail themselves of this offer are requested to communicate 
with the Director as soon as possible. 
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MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


[ec events and the present bellicose temper of the 

English people have contributed to bring forcibly under 
the consideration of teachers proposals often made before, 
though somewhat less urgently, with a view to the establishment 
of rifle corps or military drill in schools for boys generally. 
Schoolmasters are invited to co-operate with politicians in efforts 
to interest scholars in national defence, and to prepare them to 
take a worthy share, if necessary, in military duty. 

Some of the reasons for this proposal are so obvious, and 
appeal so directly to that spirit of loyalty and devotion to his 
country which is happily so characteristic of an Englishman, 
that we are in some danger of overlooking the larger aspects of 
the problem of which the best form of school discipline only forms 
apart. It seems desirable, therefore, that the heads of schools 
should consider carefully the limits of their own responsibility 
in this matter, and should make up their minds on the question 
how far the physical exercises adopted in a school should 
assume a military character and should be consciously directed 
to the making of a Volunteer or of a soldier. 

Now, there is no doubt that it is part of the business of a 
school to provide practice in athletics. Physical training 
should proceed pari passu with mental training, and should be 
duly recognized in the curriculum of every school. Its object 
should be the development of manliness, healthy activity, 
suppleness and strength of limb, a good carriage, and the 
fullest play for bodily energy generally. And, incidentally, all 
good systems of drill, whether military or not, exercise an 
indirect moral influence which is clearly valuable. For they 
cultivate promptitude, obedience to orders, self-restraint, the 
sense of camaraderie—that habit of working with others for 
a common purpose which is so potent a check upon egoism, 
and goes so far to prepare a youth to take an honourable part 
in collective efforts for the public weal. But all these ob- 
jects can be attained in a good school, in its well organized 
games,in the cricket or the football field, or in the school 
gymnasium and dril ground. They have no necessary con- 
nexion with military evolutions of any kind. Rifle drill and 
the shooting at a mark have little or no value merely as 
physical exercise. They are often advocated, ostensibly for 
educational, but virtually for political, reasons, because they 
will help to make good soldiers and to excite military ardour 
among the boys. But the practical question for a teacher 
remains: Is it the business of a school to make; soldiers? 
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Soldiering is, after all, a special calling or profession to which 
onlya small number of our scholars are destined ; and to 
introduce preparation for it into the ordinary curriculum of a 
school is rima facie as inconsistent with its true function as to 
teach law or medicine because some of the scholars may here- 
after become advocates or doctors. 

It is the opinion of many— probably of an increasing number 
of statesmen and thinkers—that all the youth of the country 
should be trained to bear arms and to take a share in national 
defence. 'This is the view which prevails in most European 
countries. But effect is given to it by a legalized system of 
conscription. The youths are taken, not during the years of 
school-life, but afterwards at about the age of eighteen, and 
subjected to special discipline for a term of years. The pro- 
fessional training to make a soldier commences at the beginning 
of manhood, and is duly regulated by military rule and author- 
ity. We in England have not yet accepted this view of the 
obligations of citizenship. It is quite possible, if such experi- 
ences as those of South Africa are repeated, that English 
statesmen will recognize conscription as a national necessity. 
If and when they arrive at such a conclusion, it will be the duty 
of Parliament to consider and to determine the age, the period 
and conditions of training, and to place the whole administra- 
tion in the hands of military authorities. The problem of the 
relation of schools to the citizen army will be entirely altered 
in its character. But, until some such public measures shall 
have been adopted, schoolmasters are free to confine their 
attention to the sort of physical exercise best calculated to make 
the capable and vigorous man, and they are certainly under no 
obligation to anticipate the action of the legislature in calling 
for citizen soldiers. 

Similar considerations apply to the suggestion that military 
drill should be introduced into our public elementary schools. 
In almost every good school of this class, especially of those 
of the London and other urban Board schools, there are the play- 
ground, the gymnasium, and regular physical drill. Whether 
the Swedish or other form of drill instruction is adopted, its 
object is the general physical development of the pupil, and not 
the application of his strength to the particular business of 
fighting. Handling a rifle, “ forming fours," and “ preparing to 
receive cavalry" are no necessary parts of a good system of 
corporeal drill; and those who urge that these and similar 
evolutions should be borrowed from the recruiting ground do so 
without any reference to the educational value of the exercises, 
but with the ulterior political object of exciting patriotic 
enthusiasm, and of encouraging the martial spirit among boys. 

To every teacher who takes a serious view of his own re- 
sponsibilities, who will detach himself from the controversies of 
the hour, and who knows well what are the faults as well as the 
virtues of boyhood, it becomes an important duty to consider 
how far the encouragement of the martial spirit is a legitimate 
part of the business of a good school. The combative instinct, 
he knows, is sufficiently strong in the healthy boy, and needs no 
artificial stimulus. But of late it has received much public en- 
couragement. Sham fights and processions, with brandishing 
of sticks, waving of flags, and singing of doggerel verses, have 
been very frequently witnessed in the poorer parts of London, 
and have been looked on with good-humoured sympathy by 
older people and even by the clergy. Here is an extract from an 
appeal put forth by one of the most notorious of the “ adver- 
tising parsons” in the East End. He asks for money to send 
the children of his parish into the country, and by way of 
stimulating the benevolence of subscribers he recites with 
admiration the talk of some boys in his National School : 

* What are you up to?" 

“Irs kharki. I’m General Roberts shooting the Boers. 
that Bobby down the street? He's a Boer.” 

* Nonsense! General Roberts, he don't lie down in the mud 
and shoot ; he just stands behind and waves a sword." 

“ Well, you can be General Roberts, and I’ll be Baden-Powell 
and lie down behind a kopje and shoot." 

*[ heard Mr. talking about taking us all into the 
country.” 

* What fun! we will play Baden-Powell all right there.” 

It is hardly to be doubted that, in talk of this kind, though it 
seems harmless enough, is to be found at least a partial ex- 
planation of the recent outbreaks of lawlessness and rowdy 
violence to which the uncouth name of Hooliganism has been 
given, and which have of late disgraced some of our streets. 


See 


Why should we be surprised at this? The boys hear of a 
number of Stock Exchange men marching to the Guildhall 
waving the Union Jack and singing “ Rule Britannia.” A little 
lower down in the social scale they see parties of young men, 
fresh from the music halls, like 
The sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine, 

parading the streets and indulging in noisy and vulgar demon- 
strations, with three times three and general applause. And 
if the infection of this vainglorious display of loyalty, when 
it reaches the lowest class of the population, breaks out in the 
form of rudeness and violence to inoffensive people, we have 
little reason to complain. It is the natural and appropnate 
result of the great wave of emotion which has passed over all 
classes of the community, and which has, for the moment, 
appropriated to itself the name of patriotism. 

On what does true patriotism depend? On a rational and 
affectionate recognition of the privileges we enjoy as citizens of 
free England ; on the sentiment of gratitude to those of our 
fathers whose efforts and sacrifices have won these privileges 
for us ; and ona strong desire to live such lives and do such 
work as shall show us to be worthy of our great inheritance. 
In this sense lessons on patriotism form an essential part of the 
education of an English citizen. But there are spurious as well 
as genuine forms of patriotism. It is not, for example, a 
necessary part of it to exult merely in the lust of conquest or 
in thedisplay of power. Stillless does it demand on our part an 
approval of all the wars in which the Government of the day 
may happen to engage. With the memories of Chatham, of 
Burke, of Fox, of Bright, and of Gladstone, as factors in the 
history of England, no one can seriously contend that grave 
censure of a popular war is necessarily unpatriotic. There are 
at present two sections of the British people. Theone, and the 
larger of the two, is composed of persons who conscientiously 
believe that the South African War was righteous and necessary, 
and that in the interests of civilization it was our duty to destroy 
the independence of two republics and to annex their territory. 
The other believes that the war might have been avoided by a 
higher and nobler statesmanship, and that the only kind of 
prestige worth possessing is that gained by justice and honour, 
and by a due regard to the rights and claims of others, especi- 
ally of smaller and weaker communities than our own. While 
good men, are thus divided, it cannot be the duty of a school- 
master to identify himself with either political party ; and he 
is certainly not justified in gratifying the public opinion of the 
moment by encouraging among his boys the boastful and 
militant spirit which at other times he would, as a wise teacher,. 
do his best to repress. 


— — oe 
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ON SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 
(Continued from page 546.) 


III. DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

I. Barnard Smith and Hudson's ** Arithmetic for Schools.” —Finite: 
decimal fractions are discussed clearly ; but concrete illustrations would 
have been of service. A fraction in its lowest terms whose denominator 
contains factors other than 2 or $ is shown to give rise to a non- 
terminating repeating decimal. The conversion of a repeating decimal 
into a vulgar fraction is obtained by multiplying by 10 and subtracting. 
Thus, if 


X = 733333 --+» 
then IOx = 33333 --. 
and 9x = 3. 


The pupil is concerned, and rightly so, at the overlapping 3 in the x, 
however far you take the 5's. Recurring decimals cannot really be: 
understood without a clear idea of the limit to an infinite series. 

Repeating decimals are added (1) to a certain number of decimal 
places, and (2) accurately. In the former case we are told “it will be- 
sufficient to carry on the circulating part to two or three decimal places. 
more than the number required, taking care that the last figure retained 
be increased by 1, ifthe succeeding figure be § or greater than 5.” This 
rule requires proof. The pupil must be taught to ascertain without any 
doubt under what conditions the result to a number of decimal places. 
must be correct. Multiplication and division of repeating decimals are 
effected by reduction to vulgar fractions. 

Approximations are considered without any mathematical accuracy. 
* In addition, when the number of addenda is not very great, it is 
sufficient to curtail each of the addenda to one place further than the 
number of places finally required; cThere is the same vagueness in 
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multiplication and division. Looseness in the treatment of ‘‘ approxi- 
mations " is characteristic in a larger or smaller degree of ail school 
books on arithmetic with which we are acquainted.* Its effect is to 
weaken the pupil’s confidence in his results, and to initiate him into 
slipshod reasoning. 

o decimalize money the authors have adhered to the old method of 
reducing first to the decimal of a penny, then to the decimal of a 
shilling, and finally to the decimal of a pound. To express a decimal 
of a pound in shillings, pence, and farthings, we are asked to multiply 
by 20, then by 12, and then by 4. 

2. Lock’s “Arithmetic for Schools.” —Quite early in the book we have 
a clear presentment of the metric system ; this serves as an excellent 
concrete introduction to finite decimals. In the discussion of recurring 
decimals no attempt again is made to form the idea of a limit to an 
infinite series. ‘‘ By division we find that } = ʻI, '7 = 7 times ‘I, 
&c." Surely the sign of equality requires explanation. The alternative 
method given for converting a recurring decimal to a vulgar fraction is 
that which we have already noticed under ‘‘ Barnard Smith and 
Hudson.” (See our remarks.) The four rules for recurring decimals 
are explained: in multiplication and division the decimals are 
converted into vulgar fractions, when the multiplier and divisor respec- 
tively recur. 

In the section on ‘‘ Approximations” stress is laid on the meaning 
** correct to a number of significant figures,” and it is pointed out 
that the ** degree of approximation” indicated by the expression does 
not depend on the magnitude of the unit. This warning is, of course, 
of vital importance in the application of arithmetic to physics. 
Contracted methods of multiplying and dividing are given with the 
usual vagueness. Only two examples are worked out to meet the whole 
difficulty. 

Besides the usual methods of decimalizing a sum of money and of 
evaluating the decimal of a pound we have the following statement :— 


** 25 mils = 6d. = 24 farthings ; 
n mils = (»- z) farthings. 
25 


Hence, to express mils as farthings, take as many farthings as mils and 
subtract 1 farthing when the number of mils is 25 or less ; subtract 
2 farthings when the number of mils is between 25 and 50." As pre- 
sumably places beyond the third are to be neglected, the rule given may 
give an error greater than a farthing. 

Reduction to the decimal of a pound is exemplified thus :— 


34d. = 13f. = £01372 = £0133 23 = £'0135416. 


This is excellent ; but, instead of dividing by 4 and by 6, it would be 
better to divide by 2 and by.12. It is a pity that the method is not 
more frequently applied in the book. 

’s “Arithmetic for Schools.” —Decimal fractions follow 
vulgar fractions, and are considered at once as abstract numbers. The 
metric system appears only near the end of the book. Recurring 
fractions are converted into vulgar fractions by the method we com- 
mented upon in reviewing the first book. 

Contracted methods of multiplication and division receive more than 
the usual share of attention, but we can still find no rigidity of proof. 
*! In many cases [in multiplication] it is sufficient to work to one place 
more than the required number ; but for the sake of accuracy it is better 
to work to two.” What the pupil has to be taught is wher one ** place 
more," when ** two places more,” &c., is sufficient. 

The rule for mental decimalization of farthings does not go beyond 
three places. The rule for the evaluation of a decimal does not neces- 
sarily give a true result. Indeed the author seems to apologize for its 
inaccuracy, but without making amends. ‘‘ The rule for the conversion 
of a decimal into pounds, shillings, &c., as enunciated in Article 255, 
is not perfectly accurate in some cases. For example, suppose we want 
the value of 4:1786. We write this £°179, and then by the rule it 


= 2s. + Is. - 6d. + Id. = 3s. 7d. 


But on reducing Z 1786 into shillings and pence by the usual method [!] 
we find its value is 3s. 6:864d., which is a very little nearer to 
3s. 63d. than 3s. 7d. In general, however, the rule is very nearly 
accurate." What is the moral effect on the pupil of such arithmetic ? 

4. Pendlebury’s “Arithmetic.” —Simple Sampe on decimal money 
furnish a good introduction to the four rules. ultiplication is made 
clear without the use of the vulgar fraction form. In the conversion of 
a vulgar fraction into a decimal, attention is drawn to the remainder 
after a given number of decimal places; and we are given a useful 
method of obtaining a large number of decimal places, e.g. :— 


Tr = 705882351 
Yr = 20411766 
dy = '05882352941176;%, &c. 


— —Má——— —— M —À 


* For a really satisfactory discussion of the subject we refer the reader 
to H. St. J. Hunter's ** Approximations: A Chapter in Arithmetic.” 
(Macmillan.) 


In the evaluation of a recurring decimal we have again the ordinary 
specious process of multiplying and subtracting. Rules are obtained 
for addition and subtraction of recurring decimals, and also for multi- 
plication and division by a whole number or a terminating decimal. 
* When the divisor, or when both multiplier and multiplicand, are 
recurring decimals, we reduce both to equivalent vulgar fractions." 
We are shown how to decimalize money mentally to three places only. 

Approximations in decimals have a prominent place, but are treated 
with the usual lack of rigidity. 

9. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s ‘* The New Science and Art of 
Arithmetic.” —The third part of the book, ‘‘ Approximations,” opens 
with decimals. The conversion of a vulgar fraction into a decimal is 
considered with admirable clearness and fullness. The metric system 
follows as an application of the four rules for finite decimals. We 
should have preferred the authors, consistently with their usual 
practice of proceeding from the concrete to the abstract, to have based 
the consideration of finite decimals on simple illustrations of the metric 
system. We think, further, that finite decimals should have found a 
much earlier place in the book. They might come before the ordinary 
vulgar fractions. 

The meaning of approximating decimally to a vulgar fraction such 
as 3 or $ is illustrated very clearly by means of diagrams. The methods of 
contraction are used in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of recurring decimals ; but, although the authors take considerable pains 
to explain the processes, there is still vagueness and lack of rigid proof. 
A digression on arithmetical and geometrical progressions leads the 
pupil to understand the equivalence of a recurring decimal to a vulgar 
fraction. The meaning of “limit " is made quite clear ; and this term 
is used throughout the examples on conversion. 

What is perhaps best in the whole book is the ‘‘ decimalization of 
money " and the reverse process. Any number of shillings, with or 
without a sixpence, may be decimalized at sight; it is clearly shown 
that ** any number of farthings is the same number of thousandths of 
Á 1 + 3, of 4 of that number of thousandths." This takes the pupil to 
decimalization at sight of any number of shillings, pence, and farthings. 
To reconvert into money, ‘‘(1) the first decimal place gives florins ; 
(2) a 5 in the second place gives a shilling ; the remaining figures in the 
second and third places give each $$ of a farthing; count them as 
farthings, rejecting 1 if they exceed 24. The remaining figures of the 
decimal yield less than a farthing, and may be disregarded." It should 
have been pointed out that the error made in reconversion, 7/ any, must 
be /ess than a farthing. 

Example.—Find cost of 1,000 articles at 3s. 1ro¢d. 

3s. 10}d. = £°1927083 
1000 articles cost £192°7083 
= £192 +7 f1.48f. 
= £192. 14s. 2d. 

We shall now notice the special features, merits and defects, of each: 
of the five books under review. | 

I. Barnard Smith and Hudson.—Ignorance is shown of commercial 
matters and methods in the applications of arithmetic. Simple interest 
is found by a cumbrous process. The double use of the term ‘‘ bill ’’ 
under discount is likely to cause confusion. Tradesmen do not deduct 
‘interest " ; they allow a percentage for cash. The meaning of 
* discount " in the sense of a reduction requires explanation. The 
definition of ''stock" is incorrect. ‘‘ Exchange" is treated quite 
inadequately, and the method of calculation is not the readiest. 

2. Lock.—Mental questions form an important and useful feature of 
the book. To the usual applications of arithmetic to commerce are 
added problems on time, temperature, chemical formule, and 
mensuration. 

In the worked-out examples on interest scarcely any use is made of 
the methods of decimalizing money. Division by 100 is effected by 
consecutive reduction of pounds to shillings and then to pence. Under 
compound interest two examples are worked in which we have the 
paradox of interest being payable yearly, whilst the whole time of 
reckoning contains a fraction of a year. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Discount” is good. The three meanings of the 
term are clearly distinguished ; and, in the case of ** commercial” and 
** trade " discount, the exercises are practical. 

The method of duodecimals is given; it should have preceded the 
sections on area and cubic content. 

3. Loney.—The chapters dealing with the commercial applications of 
arithmetic are well written, and show an acquaintance with what 
actually takes place in business. **Stocks and Shares” and *'* Ex- 
change" receive more adequate and thorough treatment than is usually 
accorded to these. The table under ‘‘ Foreign Moneys” is likely to 
cause confusion. To say that 1 mark = 113d. is certain to convey to 
the pupil a comparison between the German silver piece and the English 
“ coppers.” The gold 20-mark piece should have been expressed in 
terms of the English gold sovereign, or vice versa. In" Interest " 
and ‘‘ Discount,” decimalization should | have, been. more. generally 
applied. We have a chapter on bankruptcies, rates and taxes, and 
insurance premiums. The book contains an appendix, giving notes 
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on ** The Roman System of Notation," ‘‘ Money,” '* The Time and 
the Calendar," ** Measures of Length," &c., ** Casting out the Nines," 
** Recurring Decimals,”  ** The Third, Tenth, and Tenth Rule" 
(for simple interest), ‘‘ Bills of Exchange,” and ‘* Paper Currency." 

5. Pendlebury.—The '* Unitary” method is generally used through- 
‘out the book in the various applications of arithmetic. A greater 
variety of method would be desirable. especially in questions of interest, 
discount, and exchange. It is a pity that no use is made of the 
* Chain Rule." Decimalization of money is scarcely ever applied ; the 
questions are generally **cooked" to come out, and that is, of course, 
why vulgar fractions go well. 

he book contains the usual ** Commercial Arithmetic," the men- 
suration of simple areas and solids, and problems of examination 
interest, such as those on games of skill, pipes, pasture with uniformly 
growing grass, &c. 

6. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt. —The work is divided into three parts, 
'viz., integers, vulgar fractions, and approximate calculations, and we 
have consistently chapters on **' Properties of Numbers," ** Properties 
-of Fractions,” and ‘‘ Properties of Decimals.” The last of these is of 
especial interest, and contains a number of extremely useful properties. 
The rings, for instance, in connexion with the number 73 are of the 
greatest service in the rapid calculation of interest. 

The ready methods of decimalization of money and of the evaluation 
-of a decimal find continual application in questions of percentage, 
interest, discount, and stocks and shares. A noteworthy feature of the 
book is the decimalization of the English weights and measures. The 
-accuracy of working throughout is constantly tested by ‘‘ casting out the 
‘nines ” and by other methods. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


THE French educational magazines for October are full of the reports 
of the different educational Congresses. The Revue /nternationale 
de l Enseignement deals with the Congress of Higher Education 
(twenty pages), the Revue Universitaire with the Congress of Secondary 
Education (thirty pages), and the A'ev«e P/dagogique with the Congress 
-of Primary Education (one hundred pages). 

We append—as touching ourselves nearest—the resolutions passed by 
the Congress of Secondary Education, which was attended by 183 
French teachers and 120 foreigners :—(1) ** That secondary education 
should endeavour to adapt its methods to the diversity of social 
needs." (2) '** That University Extension should be of such a character 
as to instil the scientific spirit into the different classes of society." 
(3) ** That, while still ultimately controlled by the Central Anthority, 
the management of all secondary establishments should be more 
largely autonomous, and should give fuller consideration to local con- 
ditions.” (4) '** That secondary teachers should receive a pedagogic 
education, both theoretical and practical, by means of the history 
of pedagogy, the discussion of methods, and much practical work." 
(5) ** That the initiative of the pupils themselves should be more 
and more encouraged by the simplification of programmes, by a 
less rapid succession of subjects, by the more continuous influence 
of fewer masters, especially in junior classes, and by a more careful 
adaptation of the system of education to their intellectual powers ; and, 
further, that hand-work and open-ait games should be utilized as im- 
portant means of developing initiative.” (6) '* That, so far as circum- 
stances allow, women should be associated with men in the education of 
the child, with a view to bringing about a closer union between the 
family and the school." (7) ** That, inasmuch as the system of inter- 
national school correspondence—due originally to private initiative, and 
carried on for more than three years under conditions that have proved 
to be satisfactory—is an important auxiliary, not only from the point of 
view of practice in modern languages, but also from the points of view 
of the general culture of the mind and of international relations, all 
‘school authorities should be urged to encourage, by every means in their 
power, the further development of the system." It was also decided 
that the complete resolutions of the Congress should be forwarded to 
Ministers of Education throughout the world. 

Of these resolutions, the fourth, many will think, is the mo:t en- 
.couraging. It was passed unanimously—as were they all—although 
much difference of opinion manifested itself in the discussion. The 
speeches that carried most weight were perhaps those of M. Jules 
Gautier, Inspector of the Academy of Paris, and of M. Elie Rabier, 
Director of Secondary Education. M. Gautier put his main point thus : 
** The question is not yet solved. The Ecole Normale Supérieure and 
the Sorbonne are excellent scientific laboratories, but, from the ped- 
agogic point of view, nearly everything has yet to be done. Our 
teachers are admirably taught, but they teach with only moderate suc- 
cess. We must create in them a more thoroughly educative state of 
mind. To be a good educator a man must be acquainted with the 
psychology of character, the physiology of the body, practical methods 
of teaching, and the history of what has been accomplished in educa- 


tion from earliest times. Where can this preparation be obtained, if 
not in the Universities in the first place, and afterwards in probationary 
courses in schools? When the future teacher has done all this, he will 
be ready to become an educator. He will no longer separate education 
and instruction. And thus the chief crisis in secondary education will 
have passed away." These sentiments provoked some dissent from 
members of the teaching body, which, according to one of them—is '* an 
excellent educator within the justly narrow limits set by the University 
to the association of education and instruction." 

But M. Elie Rabier, while paying a tribute to the disinterestedness 
and distinction of the teaching body, substantially agreed with M. 
Gautier that much remains to be done for it from the pedagogic point 
of view. ‘I cannot agree," he said, ** with the views that have been 
expressed that all is for the best in the best possible of Universities. I 
am rather of the opinion that the young teachers from the Ecole Normale 
and the Sorbonne talk over the head of the average pupil. It is just 
this more complete adaptation of the teacher to the taught that we are 
anxious to bring about, and this can only be done by a special course of 
professional training." l 

Another important Congress—especially to educational journalists— 
was that of the Educational Press. The subjects for discussion were : 
(1) The part played by the educational Press in different countries, and 
its methods of influencing public opinion and public authorities ; 
(2) the organization of an international bureau of information on all sub- 
jects connected with instruction and education ; (3) the influence of the 
educational Press on the education of adults ; (4) the nature of the 
relations it should seek to establish between teachers of different grades ; 
(5) the methods to be employed in bringing parents into closer relation 
with the school. 

As to the first point, the Congress expressed the desire (1) that in all 
countries the daily Press and the great periodicals should accord to ques- 
tions of education a place proportionate to their importance ; (2) that, 
in order to treat these questions adequately, the great dailies should 
appoint a special sub-editor, as is already done for agricultural, military, 
sporting, and other matters ; (3) that they should encourage authoritative 
communications on educational subjects ; (4) that the organs of the 
educational Press should be regularly supplied to them ; (5) that special 
educational Press associations should be formed in every country, in- 
cluding all writers on education, whether in the special or daily Press, 
with a view to mutual assistance in the elucidation of the various 
aspects of education ; (5) that, in view of the advantages that would 
accrue from a continuous interchange of ideas between journalists, 
teachers, and students, the educational Press should encourage inquiries, 
consultations, expression of opinions, Xc., especially on the part of 
adult students. , 

On the second point the Congress expressed the desire that a Special 
Commission should be appointed for co-operating with existing institu- 
tions for the foliowing purposes :—(1) To centralize (by means of ex- 
changes, editorial gifts, &c.) all information concerning educational 
bibliography and all educational documents, of whatever nature ; (2) to 
make classified collections of such material in every country on some 
uniform plan ; (3) to publish an international bulletin of information ; 
(4) to organize conferences, lectures, inquiries, and deputations ; (5) to 
assist in the formation of educational Press associations in all countries 
where they do not already exist. 

On the third and fourth points the Congress was fain to content itself 
with expressing, in the first place, a pious hope for a closer union be- 
tween teachers of different grades, *' by means of and for the sake of 
adult popular education," and, in the second place, its wish that the 
educational Press in all countries should give as much publicity as pos- 
sible to all questions affecting post-school education. 

On the fifth point there was even more timidity. Though admitting 
the desirability of a closer union between the family and the school, the 
Congress pronounced with no uncertain voice against the interference of 
parents—** too often incompetent "—in matters of school-government, 
and even refused to make an abstract declaration in favour of associa- 
tions of parents. 

Before the Congress separated the Special Commission referred to 
above was duly appointed, consisting of the Committee of the Congress, 
the Committee of the French Educational Press Association, all foreign 
journalists present at the Congress, M. Picavet (editor of the Aevue 
Internationale de l’ Enseignement), M. Fèvre, and Mme. Rauber. M. 
Picavet would doubtless give information. 


SWITZERLAND. 


* La Suisse au XIXe Siecle,” by Prof. Paul Seippel, contains two 
chapters on Education—contributed by Prof. Otto Hunziker, oí 
Pestalozzian fame, and M. Francois Guex, Director of Normal Schools 
—which, by contrasting the Swiss schools of to-day with those at the 
end of the last century, bring out very clearly the progress that has 
been made. In 1800 the primary school was hardly in existence, and 
the children of the poor were left in almost complete ignorance ; the 
secondary schools were hopelessly stuck in the ruts of routine; the 
single University was asleep. In 1900, on the other hand, the principles 
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of compulsion, gratuity, and religious neutrality are in full sway, 
overflowing primary schools cover the country, and qualified teachers 
are everywhere engaged in training the intelligence, cultivating the 
aptitudes, and forming the character of their scholars. Rich and poor, 
Catholic and Protestant, are treated alike. The principle of equality 
is carried so far even that an attempt is made to deal with certain 
inequalities of fortune. Special schools, for instance, are provided for 
defective children, school nurseries and school kitchens for the very poor, 
and country holidays forthe sickly. Continuation and technical schools 
carry on the work of the primary school. The secondary school has 
undergone a similar transformation. The classical school has been 
purged, the modern schoot has come into existence. Character is 
co-ordinate with intelligence. In higher educatior. the single somnolent 
University has grown into seven very wideawake ones and a Federal 
Polytechnic School, all manned by men of mark. The change in the 
character of the primary and secondary teacher is also very striking. 
He is no longer the ignorant incapable, whose sole objective was the 
school fee, however trifling, but a specialist of trained intelligence and 
cultivated character, whose aim is the welfare of society, and who is 
supported and encouraged in his aim, both materially and morally, by 
the united action of his fellow-citizens. 

The Swiss Society of School Hygiene, recently founded, aims at 
encouraging the discussion of all matters connected with this important 
question and at furthering its practical development. The society will 
organize meetings, publish annals, create a centra] bureau and local 
sections, perhaps publish a special journal, and generally employ such 
other means as may contribute to the end it has in view. Membership 
is open to individuals and to corporate bodies, the former paying 
5 trancs, the latter 20 francs, a year. The Society already numbers 
416 adherents, including the Departments of Public Instruction of every 
canton but three. A few more such societies, and the time will be 
ripe for forming an international society on the same lines. 

As is but natural, La Suisse romande is feeling the full force of the 
French orthographical cataclysm. A Swiss Society for Orthographical 
Reform has existed for some years past, and has steadily kept the ques- 
tion of a simplified spelling in the public consciousness. This society 
welcomes the French decree of July 30 as a liberal instalment of reform, 
but at the same time it expresses much regret that the suggested modi- 
fications were not made obligatory. The Swiss Departments of Public 
Instruction will, the society ventures to hope, decide to enforce these 
reforms in French Switzerland, inasmuch as the liberty to adopt or not 
to adopt them will only end in making confusion worse confounded. But 
favourably inclined as many of the Departments are to reform, it seems 
scarcely likely that they will venture on such an uncompromising step, 
especially at present. Indeed, the Department of the Canton of Vaud, 
though many leading educationists of the canton are members of the 
Orthographical Society, have hesitated to allow the question of ortho- 
graphical reform to be discussed at teachers’ conferences. The reasons 
for the refusal—somewhat insufficient, it will be admitted—are that the 
Department cannot think of introducing any reforms ** by itself,” because, 
ifit did, its scholars would pass in other cantons for ignoramuses, foreign- 
ers would infer that its French was not pure, and the material interests 
of the canton would be affected. The Department of the Canton of 
Neuchatel, on the other hand, has allowed a full discussion of the 
subject, the results of which are summed up in the following paragraph 
— printed in French for the sake of the indication it contains of the very 
mild nature of the reforms proposed by the society :—‘‘ D'une facon 
générale, il a pu étre constaté dans ces derniéres semaines que la 
réforme n'a plus guére dans le canton de Neuchatel d'adversaires irré- 
ductibles. I] y a des divergences entre les réformistes quant à l'étendue 
des réformes à admétre, quant à l'oportunité d'aler de l'avant dés main- 
tenant ou de temporiser encore, mais chacun reconait que le sistéme 
ortografique actuel demande revision. (Depuis deus ans la section 
pédagogique du Locle emploie l'ortografe simplifiée pour sa cores- 
pondance et ses proces-verbaus.) 


CANADA. 


In an address to the Acadians, the people immortalized in song by 
Longfellow, Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Premier of the Dominion, showed 
very clearly what he considered ought to be the ideals of his country. 
He said :—*'* First, develop education, build colleges and schools, let 
no child remain away from school, let no district be without a school, 
let every man who has sons send them to college. Education is the 
key that opens all doors, the tool that digs from the ground the wealth 
which without education would remain forever hidden. Learn French, 
the language of your families ; learn English, the medium of your busi- 
ness. Every one should be anxious to cultivate these two languages, as 
they mean to every one a double advantage. Second, be loyal to the 
institutions of the country. French people have warm, generous hearts. 
They forget injuries, but never kindness. They have been given 
liberties, and in return they are bound to fulfil the duties of good 
Citizens." This is a characteristic utterance and indicates why the 
present Government has been so uniformly successful in dealing with 
the many vexing questions, the legacy of the previous Administration. 
Chief among these was the Manitoba school dispute, which involved 


not only the question of the rights of provinces to legislate for them- 
selves without interference from the Federal authorities, but had also a. 


racial and a religious element, the happy solution of which seemed 
hardly to be hoped for. But it was done in the ‘‘ sunny way," as Sir 
Wilfred had promised, and even now whena General Election is in sight 


nobody seems anxious to dig up any remains. This to me is most con- 


vincing proof, for in Canada the strife of party politics is so bitter that 
there would be no hesitation in using almost any question dead or alive, 
if through it success might come. 


In the province of Quebec there is a very strong movement towards. 


raising the standard of education. I have in previous letters spoken of 
the awakening in higher education, especially in connexion with the 


applied sciences, but now they are going deeper and are getting at the: 


root of the whole matter—the inferior quality of work done in the ele- 
mentary schools. In this respect Quebec is far behind, and this **for- 
ward movement " is welcome news to us who believe so strongly in the 
future of the Canadian people. 

In the province of Ontario, in the eastern part, there is a compara- 
tively large part of the inhabitants French, and in such communities the 


rovincial Government provides what are known as **bilingual schcols."" 


hese were only partially successful because of the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining teachers well trained in both languages. The Government 
is now establishing a trdining school for this special purpose, and the 


eople are expecting much good, both educationally and socially, from. 


Its work. 

It is with a good deal of interest that I hear that Canada is supplying 
the school at Rochdale, in the old land, with one thousand desks and 
seats. This is said to be one of the results of the Canadian exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. I hope that we shall be able to ** corner ” the 
desk and seat market as well as we have the cheese market. 


CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 


[Vems for next month's Calendar are invited. Matter should reach 


the Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., by the 24th inst.] 


1 [commenced September 28] to December 15 (Friday evenings and 
Saturday mornings). Froebel Society Classes at St. Martin's 
Schools, Charing Cross. 

I, 8, 15.— King's College, London, Free Saturday morning Lec- 


tures and Laboratory Work for Teachers. At 10 a.m., 


** Physics," by Prof. Adams, F.R.S. ; at 11 a.m., ‘ Principles 
of Practical Physiology," by Prof. Halliburton, F. R.S. These 
Courses will be continued each Saturday of Term. 

3. — Parents! National Educational Union. Lecture on ** Mothers and 


Sons,” by the Bishop of Stepney. P/ace not yet fixed. (Apply: 


Secretary, Mrs. Franklin, 50 Porchester Terrace, W.) 

3, 10.—At 5. 30 p.m.. Prof. Earl Barnes's Lectures on Child Study at 
Battersea Polytechnic Institute. (Apply Secretary, University 
Extension Office, Charterhouse, E.C.) 

4, 5, 6.—College of Preceptors’ Junior Forms Examination. 

4, 5, 6, 7, 8.—College of Preceptors’ Certificate Examination. 


6.—Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, S.W., at 8 p.m. Civil. 


and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. ‘‘ Valve Gears and 
Valve Diagrams," by Prof. R. H, Smith. 
6, 13.— Datchelor College Lectures, at 2 p.m. 6th, **Spenser's Foure 


Hymnes,” by Mr. H. E. Malden ; 15th, ** Examining, Exam- 


inations, and Examiners," by Mr. P. A. Barnett. 

7.— North London Collegiate School, Sandall Road, N.W. (Camden 
Road Station, Midland Railway), at 8 p.m. Teachers’ Guild 
Lecture. ** The Government's Secondary Education Act," 
by Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley. 

8.—King's College, London, Free Saturday morning Lectures for 


Teachers. At 10 a.m., “The Teaching of Mathematics,” 


by Prof. Hudson ; at 11.30 a.m., **The Pedagogy of John 
Locke," by Mr. Adamson. The Courses will be continued on 
the alternate Saturdays of Term. 


13.—72 Margaret Street, W., at 8 p.m. Childhood Society Lectures. 


“ Causes of Failure in Health of Schoolgirls,” by Mrs. D, 
Colman, M.D. Lond. 

I4.—British Child-Study Association. Miss Young on ** The Elemen- 
tary-School Girl's Notions of Social Economy." 

I5.—College of Preceptors. Meeting of Council. 

15.— Post Translations for Journal of Education Prize Competition. 

20, 21.—Headmasters’ Conference at Bradfield College. 

21.— Royal Holloway College Michaelmas Term ends. 

22.— Post School News, items for this Calendar, &c., and all Advertise- 
ments for the January issue of the Journal of Education. 


27 (first post).—Latest time for receiving urgent prepaid school and. 
teachers’ advertisements for the January issue of the. 
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"Christmas (1900) and Easter (1901) Holidays. Holiday Course at 
Paris. French. (Apply to W. G. Lipscomb, Esq., Uni- 
versity College School, London, W.C.) 

December 31, 1900. Charity Commission. Objections to Draft 
Scheme (Pension Clause) must be lodged by this date. See 
September Journal of Education, pages 528-530. 

January 1-5, 1901.—College of Preceptors’ Examination of Teachers 
for Diplomas. 

January 9-12, 1901. 
Brighton. 


General Conference of the Teachers’ Guild at 


The January issue of the Journal of Education will be published 
on Wednesday, January 2, 1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. H. MACAN—A PROTEST. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—As a reader of your journal for fifteen years,* and a 
-contributor during half that period, I venture, without signing 
my name, to send a vigorous protest against the tone and style 
of Mr. Macan's contribution to your November number. How 
the masters in the Surrey grammar schools must detest him! 
He tells us how he goes “gloating” about, “exalting” this 
man and degrading another. Is this the kind of language 
which a responsible public official should use? Even in private 
it would betray indiscretion ; but to gloat over such abuse of 
position publicly is a scandal. If Mr. Macan has influence or 
vote on the governing bodies of schools, his plain duty is not to 
push “science or modern language men” or any other kind of 
man (not even a joiner-man), but to consider fairly the claims 
of all on the strength of a// their qualifications. The rest of 
this diatribe consists of sneers at a variety of associations and 
people with whom he has been connected in earlier years. It is 
as well to remind Mr. Macan that sneers and gibes will not 
reform education ; and that an utter lack of sympathy or 
respect is not the first qualification for an educational expert. 

Naturally enough a man whose pen is full of spite and 
spleen is not likely to present any very valuable arguments. 
Many people agree that the secondary day school has a great 
future before it ; but we are not yet prepared to part with our 
cherished educational ideals— not even to help Mr. Macan in 
his differences with Dr. Scott. “They must, if they are to 
exert influence with their colleagues, pose as formers of 
character, even if, in their own spheres, they know that they 
leave this to the parents." "This venomous sentence not only 
brands headmasters as hypocrites, but it denies the very first 
principle of sound education. Thank heaven that there are 
hundreds of readers of this journal who know by experience 
the exact opposite. They have, in day schools as well as in 
boarding schools, done their share to form character, and they 
will henceforth keep Mr. H. Macan’s name before them as a 
man who knows nothing of the realities of education, but who 
will say anything that comes into his head to help the particular 
aim he has for the moment in view. l enclose my card.— 
Yours, 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—On reading Mr. Macan’s article in the November issue of the 
Journal I was astounded at many things, but particularly at the writer's 
attack on ''the so-called humanist,” and the comparison drawn by 
him between the literary master and science and foreign language 
masters. One is undecided whether to be most envious of the lot of 
the scientists and linguists whom Mr. Macan has ‘‘exalted both by 
salaries and esteem,” of the headmasters whom he has been partially 
instrumental in appointing, or of Mr. Macan himself, who is able, 
when alluding to these appointments, to exclaim with the short- 
sighted Beetle of Kipling's creation: ‘‘ Je vais gloater." 

Mr. Macan impresses one with the idea that, in his opinion, head- 
masters actually acquire additional value either from their inability to 
act as anything more than mere ‘‘ intellect developers,” or from their 
strong determination to act only in that capacity—men who 


“ Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 
Machines themselves, and governed by the clock.” 


| * I state this in order to show that I have as much sympathy with 
modern studies and other reforms as Mr. Macan has. A man does not 
subscribe to your journal for fifteen years and learn nothing therefrom ! 
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When we read in addition that *' the games in the field, not the jaw 

] in the study are the real teachers," the question naturally arises : 
D such ideas obtain generally amongst headmasters and ‘‘ so-called "* 
educationalists? All right-minded parents must surely agree that the 
one chief point on which they must be satisfied previously to com- 
mitting their boys to the care of headmasters would be whether 


«€ , , . watch they strictly, or neglect their charge?" 


One cannot reflect with equanimity on the product of schools where 
neither moral training is given, nor restraining influence applied, still 
less, then, of the state of things prevalent in the playing fields, which 
are, nevertheless, expected to afford that moral training which the 
school refuses. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. A. VIRGO. 

12 Westlands Road, Clapham Park, S.W. 


THE LADDER FROM THE GUTTER TO THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I forward for your inspection a specimen—an average 
one—of the kind of work produced by the pick of country 
schoolboys in their progress from the Board school to the 
University. The enclosed essay on “ Travelling” was the 
production of a Board-school boy who, for special merit, 
obtained a scholarship tenable at the local grammar school. 
The particular Board school whence this youth hails is no 
longer subject to annual examinations by the Board of 
Education. Every year its report is marked * Excellent," and 
its efficiency is tested merely by an occasional “ surprise visit." 

To what conclusion does all this point? Many headmasters 
of grammar schools are beginning to find out that since the 
system known as “payment by results” was abolished the 
instruction given in our Board schools has distinctly deteriorated. 
I myself do not hesitate to say that, in the country at least, 
boys of twelve and thirteen who now readily pass the sixth and 
seventh standards would fail outright if submitted to the more 
rigorous tests of former times. 

Dy all means let us free ourselves from cast-iron codes, but 
let us not substitute laxity and laziness for thoroughness and 
industry. There can be no doubt this danger exists in rural 
schools. — Y ours truly, RUSTICUS. 

October 27, 1900. 


DIFFERENT WAYS OF TRAVELLING 


About one of the first ways of travelling was on Camels & horses. 
Camels are talked of in scripture & horses as well such as ** The Wise 
Men going to see Jesus at his birth.” ‘* And the Egiptian army with 
horses and chariots following after the Israelites.” 

About the second way of travelling was in boats which is also men- 
sioned in scripture such as ‘‘ Noah’s Ark” & in the times of the 
“ancient Britons." 

Another of the old ways of travelling was in rude carts such as when 
people were moving from one place to another those who could ride on 
horse back did so but the rest went in these carts. Then when 
England got more settled the stage coach began to run up and down 
the country & the people began to get more enlightened.: Then came 
Railways & steamships which has been very successful. 

And the men began to study electricity which is working out a great 
success. The the bicycle & tricycle have become a good thing and is 
largely known. And about the last and most useful invention is the 
motor car & cycle & which gentleme go about the country in. 


GRADUATES' UNION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—The columns headed ** Universities and Schools” are, 
I think, generally regarded as semi-official, and I believe it to be your 
ruling that they should contain matters of fact, and not matters of dis- 
pute and contention unless stated in an impartial way. Allow me to 
point out that your University of London correspondent introduces 
matters of contention in a partisan spirit: my attention has been drawn 
to the statement he throws in at the end of his letter in your November 
number regarding the objects of the Graduates’ Union. The Graduates’ 
Union was formed to ‘‘ promote the interests of the University as con- 
stituted by the Statutory Commissioners as a whole”: it was not formed 
in the interests of University College more than in those of any other 
** school ” or part of the University. 

The Union is opposed to the division of the University.into sections, 
and thinks such division detrimental to its best interests. — Yours faith- 
fully, T. GREGORY FOSTER, 

Hon. Sec. Univ. Lond. Graduates’ Union. 

Northwood, ANoveriber 23, 1900. 
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JOTTINGS. 


WE have received from the Board of Education a copy of the 
official translation of the statutes and regulations of the Nobel Bequest. 
It may be remembered that Dr. A. B. Nobel bequeathed in 1595 a 
considerable sum, the interest of which was to be applied to bestowing 
prizes on those who during the preceding year had rendered the 
greatest service to mankind, under the following heads :—(1) physical 
sciences, (2) chemistry, (3) physiology and medicine, (4) literature, 
(5) promotion of international peace. These prizes are open to all the 
world. It is hoped that the first award may be made in 1901. The 
regulations for the competition and award are too complicated to be 
condensed into a note. 


WE cannot help wondering whether the Directorofthe Nobel Company, 
who, if the evidence given before the Concessions Commission is to be 
trusted, as late as last May supplied soft-nosed bullets to the Boers, will 
be a candidate for the fifth prize. He may plausibly plead that the 
more deadly war becomes the sooner is it likely to cease ; that though 
in this instance his efforts were unavailing, yet by asserting the prin- 
ciple he was a promoter of international peace. 


AT an examination recently held in Ireland, one of the subjects set 
or an essay was: ** What country would you best like to visit, and for 
what reasons?” The replies received to this query, from 208 boys, 
ranging in age from twelve to fifteen, show the following results :— 
71 desired to travel in Ireland or to visit some special place in it ; 
33 selected America (by which they apparently meant the United 
States); 21 selected Italy ; 19, England, or some particular city in it 
(usually, of course, London) ; 17, France (or rather Paris in most cases) ; 
10, Africa ; 10, Switzerland, and 6, India. Australia gained 4 votes, 
Greece. 3, Palestine, Spain, and China 2 each. Egypt, Austria, 
Germany, Iceland, New Zealand, Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
Canada counted one advocate each. 


WE beg to call the attention of readers to page 762 of our advertise- 
ment columns. The College of Preceptors have provided for their 
Winter Meeting a varied réferterre and a very strony cast. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. —We are requested to announce that an 
examination wiil take place on December 5 and 6 for fifteen foundation 
scholarships of the annual value of £30, confined to the sons of clergy- 
men. For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


Ir has been arranged that from January, 1901, St. Mary's College, 
Paddington, will be carried on in connexion with the Woodard 
Society. The Training College for Secondary Teachers will, ashereto- 
fore, prepare students for the London or the Cambridge Diploma. The 
Church High School and Kindergarten will also be carried on. Miss 
Jane L. Latham, of Girton College, Lady Warden of the Midland 
Woodard Schools, who holds the Oxford University Teachers’ Diploma, 
has been appointed Principal of the College, which, it is hoped, will be 
developed as a higher resident training college for teachers. Full use 
will be made of the opportunities afforded in London for the study of 
ditferent methods of teaching, in both secondary and elementary schools. 


THE Governors of the Middlesbrough High School have appointed 
Mr. Wm. Edwards, M.A. Jesus College, Oxford, now Headmaster 
of the County School at Gowerton, near Swansea, to the post of 
Headmaster. 


AT the invitation of Principal Dale and the Arts Faculty of Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool, the Modern Language Association will hold 
its next Annual General Meeting at Liverpool on Thursday and Friday, 
January 3 and 4, 1901. Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., the President of 
the association, will deliver his address to the members on the first 
day. In connexion with this meeting Prof. Paul Barbier, of the 
University College of South Wales, will give a lecture on ** Le Pays 
de Galles et les Gallois” to the members of the Société Littéraire 
Française de Liverpool. 


THE Dundee Burgh School Board advertise for a certificated male 
assistant. He must be capable of teaching Latin, Greek, French, 
German, and mathematics, and ‘‘ must also be a graduate." The 
last condition would seem superfluous. This Admirable Crichton will 
receive £130 a year, and may rise to a maximum of Z 180. 


THE following copy of an agreement has been sent us from a 
teacher who declined to sign it. We only regret that we are not at 
liberty to give the name of the employer or of the teachers who have 
signed it. Publicity is the only remedy against such slave-drivers and 
blacklegs :—‘‘ I agree that the terms of my engagement with you, as a 
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teacher, are that I am paid per hour, and that my 
engagement shall be considered an fioul engagement, and subject to 
one hour's notice on either side, without further notice or payment 
of further salary, notwithstanding I am paid by you only once a term.’ 


THE SALISBURY HosrEL.—Miss Susie L. P. Wright, L.L.A. St. 
Andrews, who obtained a First Class in the Modern Language Tripos 
at Cambridge and a First Class diploma from the Cambridge Teachers' 
Training Syndicate, and has recently been a lecturer at the Pupil- 
Teachers' Centre at Shipley, Yorkshire, has been elected Lady Principal 
of the Salisbury Hostel, for training as teachers in elementary schools 
girls educated in secondary schools. Miss Wright will begin her work 
in January, and the hostel will reopen after the vacation on the sth of 
that month. 


ON All Saints’ Day '* The Frogs” of Aristophanes was performed by 
the boys of Radley College. 


Ir is announced that Dr. Rutherford has decided to retire from the 
Headmastership of Westminster School, an office he has held for 
seventeen years. 


THE Rev. W. W. PooLE-IHlvcngs has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Owen Evans as Warden and Headmaster of Llandovery College. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the 7?mes asserts that, according to the strict 
letter of the law, no woman can be elected a member of a popular body 
unless the Act of Parliament creating that body gives specific per- 
mission. If this argument be upheld—and as the question has been 
raised, it is sure to be referred by some one or other to a court of law 
to decide—women are at the present moment breaking the law by 
serving on School Boards. 


Mk. Konerr CAREY GILSON, one of the senior form masters at 
Harrow, has been appointed Headmaster of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. Mr. Gilson is an M.A. of Cambridge, where he 
graduated with high honours, and has been at Harrow ten years. 


Ir is announced that the proposed establishment of a commercial 
college by the City of London is withdrawn. The Corporation is not 
at present prepared to find the large amount of money that would be 
required. 


MR. MORANT's new duties as a senior examiner at South Kensington 
necessitate his retirement from the position of secretary to Sir John 
Gorst. It is said that Sir John intends to offer the post to a man with- 
out educational views. 


THE Premier of West Australia, in his recent Budget speech, said : 
** [ think it is a matter we may all congratulate ourselves upon, that so 
long as we have a penny in the Treasury we will not mind spending 
it in giving education to the people of the country.” The newspaper 
report adds ** cheers ” at this point of the speech. 


THE Board of Education notify that in French examinations con- 
ducted by them they will endeavour to give effect to the concessions 
specified in the decree of the French Minister of Public Instruction of 
July 31, 1900, relative to the simplification of the teaching of French 
syntax. 


THE first meeting of the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education was held last month at South Kensington. All the members 
were present. Sir W. Hart Dyke was elected Chairman. The 
Guardian makes this announcement under the heading of ** Elementary 
Education." Aisit omen 


Mr. E. J. RussELL, B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator at 
the Owens College, has been appointed Lecturer in Chemistry at the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, in place of Mr. H. H. Cousins, M.A., 
who has been appointed Agricultural Chemist to the Government of 
Jamaica. 


Mr. CHOATE used a happy expression at Burnley, the other day, 
where he was distributing prizes at the Mechanics’ Institute. ‘ From 
the earliest times," he said, ''education had been America's chief 
industry.” 


THE new secretary of University College, London, is, as was ex- 
pected, Mr. Gregory Foster, who is already Fellow of the college and 
Professor of English Literature at Bedford College. 
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THE annual meeting of the Assistant- Masters' Association is fixed for 
January 7 and 8; the authorities of Christ's Hospital have granted the 
use ofthe school buildings for the occasion. 


THE new Headmaster of Magdalen College School, Oxford, s Mr. 
C. E. Brownrigg, M.A. 


SOME fifty assistant- masters in eecondary schools, resident in the W. 
and N.W. districts of London, met last week, at St. Paul's School, to 
inaugurate a district branch of the Assistant-Masters’ Association. Dr. 
Macaulay (St. Paul's), who was recently made a Convocation member 
of the Senate of London University, was elected president ; Messrs. 
Lipscomb (University College School) and Poll (Castle Hill), vice- 
presidents ; the convener, Mr. Gorham (St. Olave's), hon. sec. ; and 
Mr. F. Charles (King’s College School), treasurer. A provisional 
committee was appointed representing the following schools :—St. Paul's, 
Christ's Hospital, Mill Hill, St. Mark's (Chelsea), Central Foundation 
(Cowper Street), and Linton House. 


THE following notice from the Wigan Observer of April 21, 1897, is 
worth reprinting :—‘‘ Septimus Tebay, B.A., a skilful mathematician 
and a poet of no mean order, formerly Headmaster of Rivington 
Grammar School, died at the age of seventy-seven in Bolton Work- 
house." 


THE Fellows of Peterhouse, Cambridge, have elected as Master of 
the college Adolphus William Ward, Litt. D. The new Master was 
born in 1837, being the second son of the late Mr. John Ward, C.B., 
British Minister Resident to the Hanse Towns. Educated at Bury 
St. Edmunds Grammar School, he proceeded to Peterhouse, where he 
graduated in 1859, being placed in the First Class of the Classical Tripos. 
He was elected a Fellow of Peterhouse in 1861, and thirty years later 
became Honorary Fellow. In 1866 he was elected Professor of History 
and English Literature at Owens College, Manchester, and in 1870 was 
elected Principal of the college, which appointment he held till 1897. 
He was Vice-Chancellor of Victoria University from 1886 to 1890, and 
again from 1894 to 1896. Dr. Ward translated Curtius's * History of 
Greece," in five volumes, and edited the ** Globe Edition" of Pope's 
poetical works. He is the author of a history of English dramatic 
literature to the death of Queen Anne, published in 1875, and he wrote 
for the ** English Men of Letters” series lives of Chaucer and of 
Dickens. 


NEW science laboratories at King's College, London, were opened 
last month by Lord Lister. It is now stated that the accommodation 
for science teaching at the college is equal to that of any other college. 
The amount spent was £20,000, of which £4,000 has been subscribed. 


THE servant difficulty has received an explanation :—** Conservatives 
think that the poor should just be kept down in their places; if not, 
where are out servants to come from? If you give them the slightest 
liberty, they take a great liberty." This is a schoolgirl answer, given 
on the authority of the Headmistress of the Tunbridge Wells High 
School. 


** THE best way to punish boys is to humiliate them. I don't use the 
ruler, but I have extra long apron-strings. To these I tie the boys, and 
this cures them, if nothing else will." The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
gives this as the explanation of a schoolmistress for the excellent order 
she kept. 


THE Oxford University Calendar, just published, puts the number of 
undergraduates at 3,499—7.¢., about fifty more than in the preceding 
year. 


MR. SADLER's next volume is announced for almost immediate pub- 
lication. It will consist mainly of Mr. Baker's report on technical and 
commercial education in various districts of Germany. 


For those who doubt that existing Board schools prepare their 
pupils for examinations that are usually considered of a secondary 
standard we give some of the results une during the past year by 
the boys and girls in schools under the Nottingham Board. Five girls 
passed the London Matriculation Examination, one girl the Cambridge 
Senior, twenty-five pupils (boys and girls) passed the Oxford Junior, 
and sixty-four the College of P'receptors' examination. 


WHILE the papers are full of Hooligans, their cause and their 
remedy, Mr. John Burns has given a practical illustration of one way, 


and perhaps the best way, of dealing with them. Passing a group of 
these youths as he was riding through Tooting, he jumped off his 
bicycle, floored two, and put the rest to flight, thus rescuing the 
victims. Unluckily, modern education does not prepare us for these 
heroic remedies. 


THE Monthly Circular of the Assistant-Masters’ Association gives 
a list of appointments. To those promoted to headships the prefix 
** Mr." is supplied. In the case of assistant-masters the bare name is 
given. May this be taken to show the deeply seated respect of 
assistant-masters for their chiefs ? 


AS others see us—an extract from a recent article in the Revue des 
Revues :—*'* In England there is entire freedom of teaching ; the result 
is that managers of schools are so many merchants who buy, exploit, 
and sell their establishments as they would any other merchandise. 
The hiring of the professors is done by means of agencies, and the 
requisite qualifications are two—the possession of any kind of diploma 
and competency in football—no guarantee of competency in tuition is 
required. ... The exigencics of vulgar parents are complied with. At 
eighteen, the English schoolboy is a youngster with well developed 
biceps. Of Latin he knows the merest rudiments; as regards his own 
language he can speak it as a Frenchman who has never learnt to read 
speaks French ; of literature he has never heard of the great English 
writers; he has a smattering of languages, knows nothing of physics, 
little of chemistry, little of geometry, some algebra, and much 
arithmetic." 


THE St. Gabriel’s College for the training of mistresses in 
elementary schools is now open. There is accommodation for a 
hundred resident and a hundred non-resident students. 


PRIVATE-SCHOOL MASTERS will feel indignant if they read in a 
local paper of recent date the account of a schoolmaster who was fined 
£10, at the instigation of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. He was charged with wilfully neglecting his scholars, to the 
injury of health. The particulars are not pleasant reading. It is on 
account of such black sheep, whose existence is rendered possible by 
the ignorance of parents and by the absence of inspectors, that we must 
press for sufficient control and inspection of all secondary schools. 


THE following is a delightful criticism on the teaching of drawing, 
unconsciously given by a little boy during his first term at a public 
school. He was visiting the Kindergarten at which he had been for 
three years, and was telling his former teacher that he was top in his 
drawing examination. ** Who teaches you drawing ? " she asked. ‘‘ Oh, 
nobody éeaches it to us," he answered ; ** they pin up a copy on the 
blackboard and then we draw it. They don't teach us how to do it, 
so if I hadn't learnt that when I was here, I shouldn't have been top. 
It's rather hard lines for the boys who have never learnt to draw, 
isn't it ?' 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Pall Mall Gazette appears to desire that 
Board-school boys should be taught to deal out cards without licking 
their thumbs. We gather from the letter that voluntary schools are 
not sinners in this respect. But we are puzzled. Is the correspon. 
dent growing clumsy, and does he employ a page-boy to deal for him 
at whist ? 


THE great telescope for Oxford will soon be placed in its home, the 
building of which is progressing rapidly. 


THE following appointments have been made at Reading College :— 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Mr. A. L. Bowley, M.A., vice Mr. J. H. 
Stevens, resigned ; Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry, Dr. J. L. E. Drug- 
man, vice Mr. A. M. Ryley, resigned ; Assistant to the Vice-Principal 
and censor of women students in licensed lodgings, Miss Mary Bolam. 
Mr. Bowley was at Cambridge, and gained the Adam Smith and 
Cobden Essay Prizes. He has been Lecturer in Statistics at the London 
School of Economics since its foundation in 1895, and is a recognized 
teacher in the University of London. He is also secretary of the 
Economic Section of the British Association. Dr. Drugman is a graduate 
of Bonn, and has been engaged in research in the Davy-Faraday Labo- 
ratory of the Royal Institution and at University College, London. 
Miss Bolam is a graduate of Somerville College, Oxford, where she 
obtained honours in history. She has for the last three years held the 
appointment of headmistress of the elementary training department of 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
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WE have spoken elsewhere of the lack of training amongst school- 
masters. It is satisfactory to note that nearly a dozen men have, at the 
last examination at Oxford, satisfied the examiners in the Theory and 
Practice of Education. A diploma is not granted until proof has been 
given of a satisfactory power of teaching and handling a class. 


A VERY valuable summary of cducational affairs on the other side 
of the Atlantic is afforded by the series of nineteen monographs offered 
in the Educational Section of the United States Commission to the 
Paris Exhibition. Each one is written by a specialist, no two are from 
the same pen, and they are issued under the general editorship of Mr. 
Nicholas Murray, Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia 
University, New York. Among the most interesting subjects to the 
English student are ‘‘The American College," ‘‘ The American 
University,” ‘* Educational Organization and Administration.” The 
freshest, from the same point of view, deal with the education of 
the negro and the Indian. The remaining numbers treat more or less 
familiar subjects of international interest with marked, though, of 
course, varying, ability, all in a more or less masterly manner. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


The death of Prof. F. Max Müller, which took place on Sunday, Octc- 
ber 28 (too late for notice in my last letter), has removed from oul 
midst a scholar incomparably more widely celebrated than any who in 
recent memory has made his home in Oxford. It would be unsuitable. 
at this distance of time, to enlarge on his services to learning, when 
fitting tributes by far more competent hands have appeared in all quar- 
ters of the globe wherever learning is honoured. But it may here be 
briefly said that, apart from all his manifold later activities, he did a 
work in England which forty years ago no one else could have done. 
By a combination of knowledge, literary power, and unexampled com- 
mand of a language not his own, he more than any other man estab- 
lished and maintained an interest in the young science of philology 
throughout the whole of the cultivated classes in the country. If philo- 
logy has now necessarily become an absorbing special study, and if 
Max Müller's later maturity was engaged in other work, the debt which 
English scholarship in the mid-century owes to him sbould not be, and 
will not be, forgotten. 

Another striking figure has in the last month passed away, in the per- 
son of Thomas Arnold, the last surviving son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
and father of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Though Mr. Arnold had long 
ceased to live at Oxford, he and his gifted family are well remembered 
here by the older residents. 

We are glad to see that the honorary degree of Doctor of Science is 
to be conferred on the Principal of the New Birmingham University, 
Dr. Oliver J. Lodge, LL.D., F. R.S.. late Professor at Liverpool Uni- 
versity College. It is eminently suitable that this honour should be paid 
hy Oxford not only to Dr. Lodge himself, but to the new Midland 
University, which is our nearest neighbour. 

In regard to University legislation, it is gratifying to see that the 
recent enactment of the Doctorate in the Research Degrees seems 
likely to fulfil our best hopes. In the Gazette of November 6 appeared 
no less than eleven distinguished names as supplicating for the new 
Degrees, accompanied by the official certificates from the Boards of 
Faculties approving the qualifications of the petitioners. On the Arts 
side were Prof. Rhys, whose best known work is the studies in the 
Arthurian Legend, and Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, the 
well-known discoverers and editors of manifold papyri from Egypt, in- 
cluding (besides many classical fragments of the first interest) the 
Aéyta "Imo 0 or **Sayings of our Lord." These gentlemen will be Doctors 
of Letters ; and on the science side are Prof. Poulton, and Prof. Weldon 
in Biology ; Mr. Tanner and Prof. Love in Mathematics ; Prof. Turner 
in Astronomy; and Mr. IlIatchett Jackson in Zoology. This is no 
doubt only a beginning ; but it is a beginning which will go far to give 
to the new Degrees a substantial value in the eyes of the public, as being 
a recognition really awarded to original contributions toward the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

Two other measures have been this month before Congregation, 
neither of them exactly important, though both, for different reasons, 
deserving support. The first is a statute allowing the option of unseen 
translation in Responsions in place of prepared books. This is an 
advantage to the schools, as it would relieve them from specially 
preparing in the required books such boys as are able to pass in unseen, 
and a great convenience to those candidates who decide to enter for 


Responsions at short notice. The new arrangement will do no 
injustice to anybody, as it is optional, and it is obvious that even an easy 
unseen translation is a better test of knowledge of a language than a 
prepared book. The other measure is a renewed attempt to get rid of 
the afternoon University sermon. To these sermons nobody ever goes 
except Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, who are official, one or two other 
members of the University who are relations or friends of the preacher, 
and perhaps occasionally the audience may reach a total of six or seven. 
The decay of attendance is clearly due to a change of custom, not to 
any loss of interest in sermons. The newly instituted evening sermons 
draw large congregations of undergraduates and others. But nobody 
nowadays wants to hear a sermon at two o'clock on Sunday afternoon ; 
and to maintain a weekly sermon where there is no congregation is, as 
the Warden of All Souls’ justly said in introducing the statute, not 
creditable to the University. Only two voices were raised ing defence, 
and one of these produced the grotesque argument that the sermon 
ought to be maintained because nobody wants to suppress a professor 
who fails to. command an audience. If the professor lectured at 
8 a.m. or at 7 p.m., or any other impossible hour, and so failed to have 
an audience, it is probable remarks would be made. The old argument 
was also adduced that an opportunity was thus provided for revisiting 
Oxford ; but for this purpose a college lunch seems more suitable than 
a University sermon. However, these were eccentricities of de- 
bate. The preamble was carried by 65 to 9, and common sense prc- 
vailed. 

Among recent public lectures announced or delivered, the first place 
in honour and interest is certainly due to Mr. Arthur J. Evans, Keeper 
of the Ashmolean Museum, who has given notice of a course of three 
lectures, to be delivered on the last three Thursdays of the term, on 
‘« The Palace of Knossos: its Art Treasures and Clay Archives.” 
The first two lectures will have been, delivered when this letter 
appears ; and it is understood that Mr. Evans will give as complete an 
account as the circumstances permit of his magnificent discoveries in 
Crete, accompanied by lantern slides of the most important remains. 
As the site is a special centre of ancient legend, and everything un- 
earthed is supposed to be three thousand years old at least, and contains 
a mass of writing symbols at present illegible, it is impossible to say 
what light may be thrown on obscure points of ancient history in the 
Levant, and particularly on the ** Mycen:ean " civilization. 

As women's University education came into being in Oxford in 1879, 
the older women's colleges and the Association for Women's Education 
are all busy celebrating their ** coming of age." The Report just issued 
of the association contains not only gratifying signs of general continued 
progress and success, but also a special survey, unfortunately too long 
for quotation, of the whole growth of the organization from the first. 
We may select one fact, where the figures are certainly striking. Since 
1884, when the University Honour Schools were first opened to women, 
the students have won 93 First Classes, either in Honour examinations 
of the University, or in the special women's examination. It must be 
remembered that the total number of resident students has never till 
this year exceeded two hundred, and in the earlier years of this period 
fell considerably below it. 

The following appointments have been announced :—Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, LL.D., to be a permanent elector to White's Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy ; the Dean of Lincoln, Prof. Ryle (President of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge), Rev. H. L. Thompson (Vicar of 
St. Mary's, Rev. S. A. Alexander (Reader to the Temple) to be 
Select Preachers ; Sir W. Markby, D.C.L., to be Delegate for the 
I.C.S. candidates ; Prof. Tyrrell, Litt. D. (of Dublin), to be permanent 
elector to the Latin Professorship ; the Warden of Merton to be Curator 
of the Sheldonian ; the Principal of Brasenose College, to be Curator of 
the Schools; Mr. R. W. Raper to be Curator of the Parks; Mr. J. 
Williams to be Curator of the Taylor Buildings ; Prof. Miers, Rev. W. 
A. Spooner, Dr. Pope to be Delegates respectively for Examination of 
Schools, for Lodging Houses, and for nomination to University Bene- 
fices; Dr. Bright, Dr. Merry, and Dr. Collier to be members of the 
City Municipal Council. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The performance of the ** Agamemnon "' has been the chief event of 
the month. It brought a crowd of visitors, it was hailed as successful 
by most of the critics, it furnished a general topic of conversation in hall 
and combination-room, it gave delight to the musical; it was well 
staged, well sung, well played, and well applauded; lastly, it is said 
that it repaid handsomely its expenses. But the tragedy was so over- 
laid with ornament, musical and scenic, that some, at least, felt nearer 
to the spirit of the Greek at Bradfield. Be that as it may, Mr. J. W. 
Clark and Mr. H. J. Edwards achieved a triumph of management, and 
the players and chorus quitted themselves like good scholars and tough 
athletes. If the ** Agamemnon” is to be given gorgeously, it could 
hardly be given better than it was at the New Theatre. 

The report of the Higher Local Examinations for 1900 shows a 
slight falling off in respect of centres and candidates, The latter 
numbered 990. The courses of local lectures. under: the>University 
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Extension scheme are also somewhat fewer than last year, the decrease 
being attributed to the disquietude attending the war. 

A big clamour about a small matter has just been settled by a de- 
cisive vote of the Senate. The Examiners for the Historical Tripos 
did not think it expedient to break up the honours classes into divisions, 
but published for each class an undivided alphabetical list. The regula- 
tion governing the class list appeared to give them a discretion ; but 
this was challenged by some of the lecturers, who desire more informa- 
tion about the relative merits of their pupils than the examination is 
calculated to afford. The malcontents threatened to non-placet the 
reappointment of the examiners who declined to meet their wishes, 
and some bad blood was engendered. The Historical Board boldly pro- 
m to remove the assumed ambiguity of the regulation by definitely 
orbidding subdivision. "The same proposal had been made last term, 
but was sejected on various grounds. Now that it was brought up 
again, the malcontents fell on the Board for its temerity in suggesting 
that the Senate didn’t know its own mind. The Senate, however, did 
not resent the sugyestion, and justified it by accepting what it before 
refused. The question is thus set at rest for History; but signs are 
not wanting that the case of the Classical Tripos, in which subdivided 
classes have become traditional, will be reflexly affected; it is not 
unlikely that there also divisions, which have the appearance without 
the reality of precision, will ere long be obsolete. 

The biennial election to the Council of the Senate may-be regarded as 
a victory for the ** Moderates." Dr. Hill, Downing, was rejected in 
favour of Dr. Taylor, St. John's; Prof. Kirkpatrick was beaten by 
Prof. Ridgeway ; and Mr. Parry, Trinity, Mr. Berry, King's, and Mr. 
Hardy, Caius, were beaten by Mr. Scott, St. John’s. Dr. Ryle, 
Queens", was returned at the top of the poll, and the other four mem- 
bers were re-elected. The two heads, Dr. Ryle and Dr. Taylor, are 
the only clergymen among the sixteen members of the Council. 

At a meeting held in Trinity Lodge on November 26, it was proposed 
by the Bishop of Bristol, Prof. A. V. Dicey, and Prof. Maitland that a 
Sidgwick Memorial Fund be established for the purpose of founding 
(4) a library of moral science books, open to men and women students, 
or (^) a studentship in philosophy, also open to men and women alike, 
or (c) a Sidgwick T cares in Moral Science. The speakers included 
sir R. C. Jebb, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Canon Gore, and the 
resident Professors of the Moral Sciences. 

The Benefaction Fund now amounts to over £66,000, Mr. W. W. 
Astor's donation of £10,000 having been supplemented by a number of 
smaller but still handsome gifts. Meanwhile schemes for extending the 
Library (at a cost of £6,600), for building examination-rooms and 
lecture-rooms for general purposes (£16,500), and for erecting the 
Humphry Museum of Pathology (£48,000), have been drawn up, and 
will shortly be submitted to the Senate. The stream of benefactions 
will have to flow faster if all that is ** urgently needed " is to be carried 
to completion within the next ten years. 

The election of Dr. A. W. Ward, late Principal of Owens College, 
to the Mastership of Peterhouse, has been very cordially received. 
Dr. Ward's settlement in Cambridge will strengthen appreciably the 
cause of literature and history in the University. 

The king of Sweden and Norway, LL.D., in acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of Willis and Clark's ** Architectural History of 
Cambridge," says : ** Itis always a great pleasure to me to be reminded 
of my connexion with your illustrious University? Principibus 
placutsse—we seem to have succeeded in King Oscar's case. 

Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, of the Straits Settlements Civil Service, him- 
self an old Trinity man, has generously presented to the Library his 
collection of one hundred and thirteen Malay MSS. and books, many 
of which are elsewhere unprocurable. The accession is very valuable, 
and may almost be said to create a new department of the Library. 

The outbreak of diphtheria among school-children in Cambridge is 
happily at an end. The services of the pathological department, under 
the able direction of Prof. Woodhead, were called in for diagnosis 
and serum-treatment, and the results have been eminently satisfactory. 
The members of the University escaped the plague, thanks to the 
measures of isolation and disinfection adopted by the borough medical 
officer, who expresses his dcep obligations to the Pathological School. 

The Colonial troopers, invalided home from South Africa, received 
an enthusiastic welcome from town and University on November 13 
and r4. They appeared to be almost overwhelmed by the warmth of 
their welcome, but they stayed with us long enough to get used to the 
triumph. Many high tables displayed, for one night only, the 
unwonted spectacle of guests in khaki interspersed with the gown-clad 
dons. We flatter ourselves that, when it comes to welcoming Colonials, 
they don't manage things better in— Oxford ! But Oxford still wins 
more places in the Indian Civil Service : the lists just published 
show that some twenty-two Cambridge men have been successful this 
year. 

The following elections and appointments are announced :— Mr. 
F. C. Kenyon, Magdalen College, Oxford, to be Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography ; Dr. Haddon, F.R.S., to be Lecturer in Ethnology ; 
Mr. J. J. Lister, F. R.S., St. John's, to be Demonstrator of Com- 
parative Anatomy ; Mr. Goodwin, Jesus, and Mr. Durnford, King's, 
to be University Members of the Borough Council ; Mr. H. M. Taylor, 


F.R.S., Trinity, to be Mayor of Cambridge ; Dr. Bond to be Elector 
to the Downing Chair of Law ; Prof. Sorley to be Elector to the Chair 
of Political Economy ; Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., and Mr. Austin Keen, 
to be Members of the Board of Agricultural Studies; Dr. G. E. Herman 
to be an Examiner for the Third M. B. Examination ; Canon Ainger to 
be Examiner for the Seatonian Prize (sacred verse) ; Mr. C. E. Garrad, 
Jesus, First Class Theological Tripos, 1897-98, to bea Fellow of Clare ; 
the Rev. F. Dyson, late Headmaster of Liverpool College, Mr. L. 
Horton-Smith, First Class Classical Tripos, 1893-94. Mr. J. E. R. de 
Villiers, Senior in Law Tripos, 1896-97, and Mr. R. W. H. T. Hudson, 
Senior Wrangler, 1898, to be Fellows of St. John's College ; Dr. A. 
Macalister, St. John's, to be President of the Philosophical Society ; 
Mr. H. F. Baker, St. John's, to be University Lecturer in Mathematics ; 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, F.R.S., Sidney, to be an Examiner for the First 
M.B. Examination ; Dr. Sandys, Public Orator, to be a Manager of the 
Craven Fund; Dr. Peile, Master of Christ's, to be a Member of the 
Financial Board ; Mr. F. M. Levi, Trinity, to be Bhaunagar Medallist 
(I.C.S. Examinations) ; Lord Justice Stirling and Mr. Chaytor, Clare, 
to be Examiners for the Yorke Law Prize ; Dr. C. H. F. Nuttall, Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, and Mr. T. 
Strangeways Pigg, St. John's, Demonstrator of Pathology, to be Masters 
of Arts, honoris causa. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE. —Miss Tucker, who gained a First Class in the 
History Tripos Part 1., 1899, and a First Class in Part II., 1900, has 
been elected to the Marion Kennedy Studentship. Miss Tucker will 
reside at Newnham College and carry on advanced historical work. 
Bathurst Studentships have been awarded to Miss S. O. Ford and Miss 
G. L.' Matthxi, of Newnham College, and Miss Clark, a graduate of 
Glasgow, all of whom are carrying on advanced work in botany and 
vegetable physiology. Miss Winifred Hudson, who was declared equal 
to the Eighth Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos, has been elected 
to the Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship. On the results of examina- 
tions held at the College, the Classical Scholarship has been awarded 
to Miss A. E. Skelton, Norwich High School, and the Mathilde Blind 
Scholarship to Miss M. Rowntree, of Scarborough. 

THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS.— 
The Council of this College have just appointed two resident lecturcrs, 
Misa C. E. Ainslie, B. A. Lond., at present assistant-mistress at the 
Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill, N. ; and Miss C. Von Wyss, now 
assistant-mistress at the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 


WALES. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Central Welsh Intermediate Board 
was held at Aberystwyth on November 16 under the presidency of Mr. 
A. C. Humphreys Owen, M.P. A letter was read from the Board of 
Education to the effect that the Welsh Senior Certificate would be 
recognized in future for the purposes of Article 115 of the Code, and 
that the condition requiring candidates to obtain at least one distinction 
would be abolished. From the report of the Executive Committee, it 
appeared that the Chief Inspector's gold medal had been won by Donald 
Vaughan Johnston, of Swansea Grammar School. No report was 
presented on the teaching of Welsh history, it being understood that 
the question would be dealt with when the schemes of work for the 
next year were being considered. The question of the location of the 
offices of the Central Welsh Board, which are now at Cardiff, was 
discussed. A proposition was made to fix the office at Aberystwyth for 
the ensuing three years, but it was eventually agreed by a large majority 
to retain the office in Cardiff. A motion was brought forward by Mrs. 
IIumphreys Owen to amend the regulations so as to make it possible 
for pupils to obtain the Senior and Junior Certificates without taking 
& language subject other than English. Strong opposition was shown 
to this proposal, and Mrs. Humphreys Owen withdrew her motion. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Board at Llangollen. 
During the proceedings the Mayor and Corporation attended the 
meeting to welcome the members of the Board to the town. In 
returning thanks, Mr. Humphreys Owen stated that the numbers in 
the schools were steadily growing, from 6,912 in 1898 to 7,445 at the 
present time. A deputation was also received from the Federation of 
School Boards of Wales (including Monmouthshire), asking for repre- 
sentation of the School Boards on the Central Board. Mr. Humphreys 
Owen, in reply, said that it was the most anxious wish of the Board to 
work in the fullest harmony with the elementary schools, and that 
for himself he should certainly wish to see the School Boards repre- 
sented on the Board. The question would be carefully considered. 

The Annual Collegiate Meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales was held at Cardiff on Friday, November 23, under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. Isambard Owen, the senior Deputy Chancellor. Dr. 
Owen proposed a vote of condolence with the Queen and Royal Family 
on the death of Prince Christian, and afterwards resolutions of sympathy 
with the relatives of the following deceased members of the Court and 
external examiners to the University were adopted :— The late Marquess 
of Bute, the late Alderman Morgan, and Profs. Hughes and. Arm- 
strong. A letter was read from the Council of the University College 
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of South Wales and Monmouthshire asking the Court to draw up a 
detailed syllabus of the outlines of the history of Wales as a guide to 
teachers and examiners for the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity. The Senate was requested to prepare the syllabus. The 
Registrar submitted the report on bilingual teaching in Belgian schools 
received from Mr. T. R. Dawes, M.A., Headmaster of Pembroke Dock 
County Schools, the Gilchrist Student of the University. Mr. Dawes, 
in enclosing his report, wrote :—‘‘I trust that my report may have 
some effect in developing the teaching of modern languages according 
to the best methods, and of showing that the utilization for educational 
purposes of the native languages of a country—though its language may 
not be widely used outside its borders—tends to aid the acquisition of 
other modern languages." 

A letter was read from the Chancellor, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
expressing his gratification at the satisfactory results of the late degree 
examinations. A long discussion on the report of the matriculation 
examiner in dynamics led to the adoption of the following resolution:— 
“That the report of the examiner in dynamics be referred to the 
Senate for consideration, and that the Senate be requested to reconsider 
the question of making physics an optional subject at matriculation and 
to reconsider the syllabus in dynamics." Principal Jones thought that 
possibly the time had come for a reconsideration of the whole matricula- 
tion syllabus in view of the recent development of Welsh intermediate 
education. It was also agreed to refer the chemistry syllabus to the 
Senate. The Vice-Chancellor was requested to ieport to the next 
meeting of the Court on the way to make the oral examinations in 
Latin, French, and German more effective. 

The Registrar's report showed that there were over a thousand re- 
gistered students of the University. The number of degrees to be 
awarded this year amounted to 111, including 2 degrees of 
D.Sc., 5 of M.A., 2 of B.D., 20 of B.Sc., and 82 of B.A. 
Fifty-two of the successful candidates for the degree of Bachelor have 
graduated with honours, eight taking first classes in Arts, and five first 
classes in Science. It is the first year in which the degree of Doctor 
has been attained in the University, and the first in which degrees have 
been taken in Divinity, the curriculum for which requires three years of 
theological study after graduation in Arts or Science. 

The Standing Executive Committee reported that they had awarded 
the Gilchrist Travelling Studentship for 1900-1 to Miss Hilda Mary Raw, 
B.A., of Gelligaer, who proposes to study the method of training teachers 
practised in Canada, including the training of teachers in agriculture. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie had been appointed an external examiner in 
the Faculty of Music for the year 1900. The Senate reported that the 
Fellowship of the University had been awarded to Mr. Guy Barlow, of 
Bangor, who proposes to devote himself to investigation of magnetic 
and electrical eflects in iron and other metals. The selection of the 
place for the annual extra-collegiate meeting of the Court was left to 
the Executive. | 

During the afternoon the graduation ceremony was held in one of 
the large public halls of the town, which was crowded with students 
and visitors. The Mayor and Corporation of the town attended in 
state. The proceedings were enlivened by the singing of Welsh and 
English songs, written for the occasion, by a choir of students. 

On November 22 a special meeting of the Guild of Graduates of the 
University of Wales was held at Cardiff. The Warden, Prof. I. E. 
Lloyd, presided. The meeting had been specially called, in response 
to a requisition, for the purpose of discussing the report of a conference 
appointed to consider the question of University settlements and social 
work. Mr. S. J. Chapman reported that the Conference referred to 
consisted of representatives of the Guild of Graduates and of the Past 
Students’ Associations of Aberystwyth, Bangor, and Cardiff Colleges. 
The first decision come to was that it was desirable for the past students 
of the University Colleges of Wales to engage, to a certain extent, in 
social and educational work of the widest character ; and that, with this 
object in view, an association be formed of past and present members of 
the said colleges. In order to bring that association into existence, it 
was recommended that an Executive Committee be appointed with full 
powers, this Committee to consist of four persons appointed by the Guild 
of Graduates, three persons appointed by each of the Old Students 
Associations of the thrce colleges, one representative of the present 
students of each of the three colleges, and such other persons, not 
exceeding eight, as the members appointed shall from time to time 
select. The Conference had further adopted a resolution : ** That it is 
desirable that such association, when formed, should take immediate 
steps to establish a University settlement at Cardit.” But the estab- 
lishment of a University settlement was not the only object, but rather 
the establishment of an association which should undertake the organiz- 
ing and the stimulating of social and educational work, not only in 
Cardiff, but also in Aberystwyth and Bangor, and other places where 
there might be a sufficient number of past students to carry on such 
work. For instance, if University Extension was started in connex- 
ion with the college in Wales, it would be the function of the associa- 
tion to form local committees for the stimulating of such a movement. 
In answer to Prof. Anwyl, who inquired whether the proposed settle- 
ment in Cardiff meant in any sense a building, Mr. Chapman replied 
that it was not contemplated, at any rate for he present, to put up any 


buildings in Cardiff, but rather to inaugurate social work. Prof. J. S. 
Mackenzie explained that the idea was to start by forming a workmen's 
club, a boys’ club, and a girls’ club, and to take in hand some part of 
the work of the Cardiff Charity Organization Society which was of a 
semi-educational character. The Guild unanimously approved the 
formation of such an association, and Miss Diana Thomas (Dolgelley), 
the Rev. W. G. Jenkins (l'ontypridd), and Messrs. S. J. Chapman 
(Carditf) and Edgar Jones (Barry) were elected to represent the Guild 
on the Executive Committee. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Rosebery's Rectorial Address at Glasgow has been the most 
conspicuous event of November, inevitably attracting attention far 
outside academic circles. In spite of certain preliminary murmurings 
on the part of the students, who were dissatisfied with some of the 
arrangements, the ceremony of the Rector's installation was conducted 
with a dignity and decorum not always (unfortunately) characteristic of 
such functions in Scotland. Lord Rosebery spoke on ** Questions of 
Empire," and the literary beauty of his address makes the speech 
memorable among rectorial orations, apart from the significance of the 
subject and of what was said on it. 

The Ilouse of Lords has at length settled with absolute finality (if 
that is possible in a litigious world) what has been known as *' the 
Dundee question." The appeal of ** Macgregor and others” has been 
unanimously dismissed with costs. The appellants desired to annul 
the agreement on the basis of which University College, Dundee, has 
been incorporated in St. Andrews University. The long-lasting htiga- 
tion, which was countenanced by the late Lord Bute and his partisans 
in St. Andrews, has inflicted considerable hardship on Dundee College, 
and has not helped the good reputation of St. Andrews. Dundee 
College is, however, now clearly declared to be incorporated in the 
University in the same sense as the United College and St. Mary's. 
This unambiguous ruling of the supreme Court of Appeal is of great 
importance for the future peace and prosperity of the University as a 
whole. 

Aberdeen University is making eftorts to endow a Chair of History— 
the subject till lately so strangely and unfortunately neglected in 
Scottish University education. The University Court has had before it 
reports from the Faculties of Arts and Science respecting the marks 
assigned to French and German and other subjects in the Bursary com- 
petitions. The Faculty of Arts proposes that ** each candidate should 
take up such subjects as he may choose, on condition that the total 
number of marks thereby attainable does not exceed 1,800, according to 
the system of marks at present in force.” At present only five subjects 
can be taken by a candidate; and, as English, Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics have each assigned to them double the marks assigned to 
any other subjects, it is obvious that the candidate who offers French or 
German instead of Greek or mathematics is at a disadvantage. The 
proposal of the Aberdeen Faculty of Arts would allow a candidate to 
offer éoth French and German in place of, e.g., Greek or mathematics. 
The Faculty of Science make what seems to be a more revolutionary 
proposal (if we understand it rightly), viz., to allow candidates to take 
up such subjects as botany and natural history, which are not subjects 
of the Preliminary Examination at all, and seem hardly suitable 
for such a purpose. The Court resolved to transmit the report 
to the other Universities without expressing any opinion on the 
matter. 

The subject is naturally occupying the attention of school-teachers in 
Scotland. It is felt that the present system does not encourage the 
teaching of modern languages, which is so desirable on commercial and 
other grounds. On the other side, the opinion of the Commissioners 
(already referred to in these columns) deserves serious consideration : 
however much modern languages as subjects in a degree examination, 
with philology and the history of literature included, may be made an 
equivalent to Latin and Greek, an e/cmentary examination in French 
and German cannot be made of the same high standard as an elementary 
examination in a classical language. It would, moreover, be unfortu- 
nate for the higher education in Scotland if Greek, already somewhat 
discouraged by the new ordinances, were to disappear altogether from 
the curriculum of many secondary schools. The proposal of the Aber- 
deen Arts laculty appears a fair compromise, and certainly deserves 
careful consideration. 

The results of the Civil Service Examinations in 1900 are more 
encouraging for the Scottish Universities than those of some recent 
years. Edinburgh University has some thirteen successful candidates 
out of the eighty-two. Some of them, however, have also studied at 
Oxford, and most have had some private tuition. The Edinburgh 
candidates have done conspicuously well in the subjects of English litera- 
ture, history, and political science. George Watson's School, Edin- 
burgh, has a larger number of successful candidates than any single 
school in Great Britain or Ireland. There is no doubt that the Scottish 
Universities can train candidates for the Civil Service Examinations 
under the new regulations for the M.A. degree, but on two conditions: 
(1) The teaching of history, ancient and modern,yand the political 
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sciences must be more adequately equipped. Edinburgh alone has 
given anything near a proper recognition to the ** human sciences." 
(2) Some tutorial guidance should be provided to help students to 
arrange their course of study to the best advantage. Both these educa- 
tional reforms are desirable in themselves, apart altogether from Civil 
Service competitions. 

The Chair of Engineering in Edinburgh is vacant by the death of 
Prof. Armstrong, who is missed not only as a distinguished scientific 
teacher, but as a lover of music and literature and a man of great social 
gifts. He was an enthusiast for the Wordsworth country, and is laid 
to rest at Grasmere, where he died. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh has been elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, in succession to thc late Duke of Argyll. 


IRELAND. 


The Catholic University question has been prominently under dis- 
cussion during the past month. At the opening night of the Historical 
Society of Trinity College, the Auditor took as the subject of his address 
“ The History of Dublin University during the past Century." The 
subsequent speakers—some of the most distinguished men the Uni- 
versity has produced—claimed that it was, in the truest sense, a national 
University. This naturally called forth comments, and Archbishop 
Walsh contributed several of his long letters—always somewhat of the 
nature of manifestoes—to the papers. He claims either a Catholic 
University, equal in all possible respects to Dublin University, or a 
national University, under which Trinity and a fully equipped Catholic 
college would be co-ordinate, with equal representation on the govern- 
ing body. Ifa distinct Catholic University be the solution adopted, he 
now proposes that there should bea Board, distinct from either Uni- 
versity, but formed of representatives from each, to confer together on 
educational matters and maintain a certain standard in Irish University 
education. It is hard to see what use such a council would serve, but 
the suggestion may be put forth to meet the objections of those who 
maintain that in a wholly Catholic University the education given would 
be of a poor and restricted kind. 

The Archbishop's alternative of a national University would never, 
it is almost safe to prophesy, be adopted. The distinctive character of 
Trinity College is its entire ignoring of religious differences, its insistence 
on learning and long academic experience in the members of the govern- 
ing body, and the freedom and fearlessness with which all philosophy 
and literature of value and every established scientific doctrine are taught. 
In a national University of the kind demanded by Dr. Walsh this 
constitution would necessarily vanish, since Catholic bishops would sit 
on the Joint Board and the programme of studies and the books would 
be a compromise between the two colleges. Such a change would be 
rescnted and resisted to the utmost by the friends of Trinity College. 

The Archbishop strongly objects to another proposal again put 
forward lately—that the Royal University should be reconstituted as a 
teaching University with well equipped colleges under it, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic. He points to the want of freedom in the Royal 
University, as it is at present constituted, and to the paucity of dis- 
tinguished men it has turned out. Asa matter of fact the Royal has 
produced a considerable number of able and successful men during its 
short existence of twenty years, and, if well reconstituted, could have as 
much freedom as the national University he himself proposes. One 
reason of the Archbishop’s objection to any remodelling of the Royal 
probably is that the direction of the Catholic college, or colleges, under 
it would be likely to remain in the hands of the Jesuit order, as they at 
present control University College, Stephen's Green, where fourteen of 
the Fellows teach. 

From another quarter, in Fvgaro, a weekly paper, it is objected that 
Dublin cannot be called a national University while it excludes women 
from any real share in its benefits. This has led to a defence of Trinity 
College in other papers. The one ** Trinity College Examination for 
Women ” that remains has this year been made identical in every 
respect (except that a modern language can be substituted for Greek), 
with the Trinity College Entrance examination, both for pass and for 
high places. The Board in 1895, as a kind of answer to the memorial 
of 1802, allowed women to enter for Junior Freshmen Honours and for 
Moderatorship, provided they had passed the Junior and Senior 
Examinations for Women. As the latter were then constituted this was 
an impossible course, especially as each Moderatorship is a kind of 
summary and crown of the Honour courses of the whole curriculum, 
and no women appear ever to have tried it. Now, however, with the 
Entrance Examination also open, the course is a more reasonable one, 
although neither teaching nor degrees are given. If some students 
would take it, probably other examinations and some teaching would 
be gradually opened, and it would lead to full recognition in time. 

A further attack has been made on Trinity in regard to its fine 
library. The accommodation for readers is very limited, and admission 
can only be obtained by special permission, which is not always 
accorded : yet Trinity College possesses the right of getting a copy of 
every book published. It is contended by some that this right, pos- 


sessed by no other institution in Ireland, should be transferred to the 
National Library, where the general public could benefit by it. 

Trinity College has lately established classes for grinding for the 
Home (Class I.), Indian, and Colonial Civil Services. They will be 
taught by some of the Fellows and professors, and are open to any one 
as well as to Trinity College students. There will be two terms with 
examinations, at which prizes will be given. The fees for the session 
will be under £10. Some surprise has been expressed at such work 
being undertaken by a University. 

At the conferring of degrees in the Royal University this autuwn, 
about two hundred and six degrees were conferred, of which sixty-six 
were taken by women. In the number of Honours won by different 
institutions, Belfast Queen's College, University College, Stephen's 
Green, and Galway Queen's College occupy the first three places; next 
come the women's colleges— Alexandra, Loreto, and St. Mary's. The 
women students take a large number of Honours—chiefly in classics and 
modern literature—in proportion to their numbers in the University— 
between one-third and one-fourth of the whole body of students. Of 
those taking degrees, about a hundred and eight come from Protestant 
colleges, about fifty-three from Catholic colleges, and about forty-three 
give ‘‘ private study "—the last being chiefly Protestants. This shows 
that the Catholics in Ireland taking University education are, even 1n 
the Royal, much smaller in number than the Protestants, although 
the latter denomination includes only about one-fourth of the entire 
population. 

Mr. Thomas Arnold, the last surviving son of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
brother of Matthew Arnold, and father of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
whose death occurred in November, was one of the Professors of English 
Literature in University College, Stephen’s Green, and Fellow of the 
Royal University. He has resided in Dublin for the last twenty years. 
He was a man of much culture and of a singularly gentle, sensitive, and 
spiritual nature. By his death one of the few remaining links with the 
Oxford of Newman and his generation is broken. 

The Provost of Trinity College has resigned his scat on the Inter- 
mediate Board, it is learnt with much regret, owing to ill-health. The 
Lord-Lieutenant has just appointed six new Commissioners on the 
Board—one in Dr. Salmon's place, and five in accordance with the Act 
passed last June, in which the number constituting the Board was 
raised from seven to twelve. This change was made in order to bring 
practical educationists into the Board ; and the appointments now made 
seem to be good. It is now composed of six Catholics and six 
Protestants. The new Commissioners are Prof. Dill, of Queen's 
College, Belfast, a distinguished scholar, the author of an able book on 
Roman government and society; Dr. Mabatly, of Trinity College, 
who has ever disapproved the intermediate system as so far constituted ; 
Prof. Fitzgerald, F. T.C D., an ardent and able advocate of scientific 
and practical education ; Monsignor Molloy, an eminent scientist and 
teacher, whose pamphlet on the intermediate system was one of the 
best of the suggestions contributed at the time of the Commission ; 
Father Finlay, F. R.U., a gifted and versatile man, and excellent 
teacher, who has been head of two large colleges, and has also given 
valuable service in scientific co-operative agriculture in his work with 
Mr. Horace Plunkett ; and Dr. Starkie, who has shown much ability as 
Resident Commissioner of National Education. All these men are 
giving their abilities and lives wholly to scholarship and education; all 
are practical teachers ; and all are reformers with progressive and en- 
lightened views. 

Mr. Horace Plunkett has postponed for the present his resignation oi 
his post of Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and 
Industries, on which he had decided, in consequence of losing his Parlia- 
mentary seat. lle has done this in deference to an address signed 
within a few weeks by twenty thousand people, asking him to continue 
to hold the post. The memorial was presented to him at a compli- 
mentary banquet given in his honour, at which the sense of his great 
value to the new Department felt by those interested in Irish education 
and industry was enthusiastically expressed. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Plunkett will continue to direct the work of the Department, for, 
in its present condition, his removal would be nothing short of a 
national calamity. 

One proof of the new life the Department may bring into Irish educa- 
tion is given by the greatly increased numbers of students in the Royal 
College of Science, Stephen's Green, this session, although no changes 
have yet been possible in the college. In the department of biology. 
for example, there are now fifty students, while formerly the average 
was from six to ten. . 

During November the Hermione Lectures for 1900 took place in 
Alexandra College. Mr. Roger Fry lectured on the early Italian Renais- 
sance painters, and gave much pleasure to large audiences from his 
thorough knowledge, originality, and critical insight. . 

The education courses at Alexandra College were also continued in 
November by some very interesting lectures given by Dr. Kingsmill 
Moore on '*The History of Education," Quick's ** Educational 
Reformers” being the basis of the lectures. Mr. Keatinge, of Oxford, 
will return on December 8 to complete his course. 

ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DuRLIN.—The results of the Honour 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Forthcoming School Editions in the Clarendon Press Series. 


Demosthenes. The Speech against Meidias. With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A. 
Thucydides.— Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A. 

Euripides. Hecuba. Edited by C. B. HEBERDEN, M.A., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

A French Grammar. By A. H. WALL, M.A. 


The Holy Bible: Two-Version Edition. AUTHORIZED VERSION with the differences of the REVISED VERSION 
printed in the margins, so that both texts can be read from the same page. Printed in clear type. Central column references. On Oxford 
India paper, prices from 10s. 6d. Also on ordinary paper, prices from 7s. 6d. On Oxford India paper, interleaved with Writing Paper, 
prices from 21s. Or, bound with ** The Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible," prices from 18s. 6d. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse. 1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QuiLLER-CoucH. Crown 8vo, 
top edge gilt, 7s. 6d. ; extra foolscap 8vo, Oxford India paper, 10s. 6d. 


Essays of John Dryden. Selected and Edited by W. P. Ker, M.A. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


By the late T. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Dryden's Essay of Dramatic Poesy. With Notes. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Selections from Addison's Papers contributed to The Spectator. With Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Select Narratives from the Principal Navigations of Hakluyt. Edited by 
E. J. PAYNE, M.A. Second Series. Second Edition. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, B.A. Second Edition. Volume II. West 
AFRICA. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediæval and Modern History and Kindred Subjects. Delivered at 


Oxford, under Statutory obligation in the years 1867-1884. With Two Addresses given at Oxford and Reading. By WILLIAM STUBBS, 
D.D., Bishop of Oxford, &c., &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


Tibullus and Propertius.—Selections. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


Aristophanes—The Peace. With Introduction and Notes by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Demosthenes.—Speech on the Crown. With Introduction and Notes, by EvELvN ABBOTT, M.A., and P. E. 
MATHESON, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Cicero.—Philippic Orations I, II, III, V, VII. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Kinc, M.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Tales of the Roman Republic. Adapted from the Text of Livy. With Notes, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. 
By JOHN BARROW ALLEN, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. Part I. Extra fcap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, Is. 6d. 


Historical Grammar of the French Language. From the French of Aucusre BRACHEr. Rewritten and Enlarged 
by Pacer TOYNBEE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Historical Primer of French Phonetics and Inflection. By MARGARET S. Brirrain, M.A., French Lecturer 
in Victoria College, Belfast. With Introductory Note by Pacer TovNREE. M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Primer of French Literature. By GEORGE SaiNTsBURY, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Extracts from Modern German Authors. Edited by C. A. 
BucHHEIM, Phil. Doc. Part I, Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Seventh 
Edition. 2s. 6d. Part II, Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and an Index. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


German Passages for Unprepared Translation. For the use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other 
Examinations. Selected and arranged by EDUARD EHRKE. Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 3s. 


The “Junior” Euclid. BooksIand II. By S. W. Finn, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Books III and IV 7» preparation. | 


Book-keeping. New and Enlarged Edition. By Sir R. G. C. HAMILTON and Joun Barr. Cloth, 2s. 
Ruled Exercise Books adapted to the above may be had, 1s. 6d. Also, adapted to the Preliminary Course only, 4d. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. Square 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Abridged from LIDDELL and Scorr's 4to Edition. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Anthology of French Poetry, 10th to 19th Centuries. Translated by HENRY Carrincton, M.A., Dean of 


Bocking. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
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Examination of the Royal University appeared too late to be published 
last month. The distinctions gained by Alexandra College were as 
follows :— Miss Norah T. Scott, who had already won the IIutchinson 
Stewart Scholarship in Modern Literature, obtained first place in that 
subject at the B. A. Degree Examination, with First Class Honours and 
a First Class Exhibition. The Classical Honour Degree lists contained 
the names of three Alexandra students— Miss Ethel Thrift, Miss R. 
Elmes, and Miss T. Purser, of whom the first gained third place, 
with an exhibition. At the Second University Examination Miss Agnes 
Scott and Miss A. F. Patton were awarded exhibitions, and the same 
honour fell to the lot of Miss Marie Vance and Miss Bianca Esposito 
in the First University Examination in Arts. In the Senior Grade of 
the examinations held by the Board of Intermediate Education, Miss 
Hilda Poole obtained third place with very high marks, and a prize for 
Latin ; while Miss Vera Esposito obtained the same place in the Middle 
Grade, with special prizes for Latin, French, and Italian. 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRMINGHAM, KING EDWARD’S SCHOOL.— For the Headmastership, 
vacant by Mr. Vardy's lamented death, there was a very strong field of 
competitors, including Dr. Gow, of Nottingham, and Mr. King, of Man- 
chester. The final choice lay between Mr. Rouse, of Rugby, the ener- 
getic Secretary of the Assistant-Masters’ Association, and Mr. R. C. 
Gilson. Mr. Gilson, the successful candidate, took a First Class in the 
Classical Tripos. He was for several years assistant-master at Hailey- 
bury, and has for ten years been a Ilarrow master. 

CREDITON, QUEEN ELIZABETH's GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Mr, F. M. 
Oldham, late scholar of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, has been appointed 
science master. A school magazine, the Ayrfonzan, has appeared for 
the first time. It will be published once in each term. A recreation 
room, attached to the school house, has been erected, and a large en- 
closed gymasium is in course of construction. One hundred pounds has 
heen given to found a prize, in memory of the late Mr. William Pope, 
a former Governor of the school. The interest will be given annually 
to the head boy of the school, and will be called the William Pope 
Prize. 

GREAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—On Speech Day, Tuesday, 
October 30, the Bishop of Thetford preached at the school service in 
the afternoon, and spoke in the evening at the prize-giving. The 
prizes were given away by the Vicar, the Hon. and Rev. Canon Pelham. 
The Headmaster (the Rev. Herbert A. Watson), in his report on the 
school work, mentioned that the school had obtained the highest 
average of First Classes in the Lower Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, and that R. T. Dawson had also 
taken the best certificate in England, with nine First Classes. In the 
Public School Sports Yarmouth was placed equal with St. Paul’s for the 
Championship, H. F. S. Collier winning the 100 yards and the quarter- 
mile. 

HALIFAX, THE CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN HOME AND 
ScHOOL.— Mr. Eustace John Heap has just gained the highest scholar: 
ship at the Lancashire College, Manchester, for the training of Con- 
gregational Ministers. 

HULL, HyMER’s COLLEGE.— Entrance scholarships have been won 
by E. Thirsk, A. Manson, H. V. Bolton, and H. D. Locking. E. 
Wood has been awarded the Ilymer’s Leaving Exhibition, which he 
holds at St. John's College, Cambridge. | E. Wood has been awarded 
the Ferries and Bury Exhibition, and W. H. Davis the East Riding 
County Council Scholarship (Class A). In place of Mr. 1I. J. Tiffen, 
who has gone to Harrison College, Barbados, we welcome Mr. W. A. 
Tomlinson, B. A. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. | M. S. Cockin 
has been awarded the Royal Humane Society's bronze medal for 
saving the life of a drownirg man in the Firth of Clyde. 

KENSINGTON PARK HIGH ScHOOL.—On Thursday, November 15, 
Canon Scott Holland distributed the certificates gained by the pupils 
in the past year, and afterwards gave a most admirable address. Arch- 
deacon Emery was in the Chair, and speeches were made by Canon 
Pennefather (Vicar of Kensington), Archdeacon Thornton, Prebendary 
Denison, and others. The report of the Church School Examiner 
pronounced the state of the school highly satisfactory. Certificates were 
presented to successful candidates at the following public examina- 
tions: — London Matriculation, 1; Oxford and Cambridge Board 
(Letters), 2 ; Associated Board of the Royal Academy and the Roval 
College of Music, 8; Royal Drawing Society, 16; London Institute for 
the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 34. A scholarship, awarded 
by the Church Schools Company, of the value of £15, tenable for two 
years, has been gained by Margaret Emmet. Two scholarships of the 
value of £10 a year are also being offered by the Company to the 
daughters of officers who have fallen during the present war. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, CENTRAL HIGH Scuoor.— This school, 
which was opened by the Girls’ Public Day School Company in January, 
1895, commenced work in a new building last May. The formal 
opening will probably take place during the spring term, 1901. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Temple paid an informal visit to 
the school on October 3 His Grace gave a short address to the girls 


at the conclusion of the morning's work. Freda Taylor obtained the 
Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board ; Tiny 
Hawthorn and Ella McLean have gained certificates in the Higher 
Division of the Local Schools Examination of the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music. 


NEwPORT (MoN.) INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR GiRrs.—The 
fourth annual prize distribution took place in the school hall on Wednes- 
day, November 21. Miss Hurlbatt, Principal of Bedford College, 
London, presided, and distributed the prizes, and a most interesting 
address was given by Miss Day, President of the Headmistresses’ 
Association. The Headmistress reported the following successes :— 
Hilda Parsons, a bursary of the value of £30 per annum, tenable for 
three years, at the Royal Holloway College, Egham ; Susie Andrews- 
Jones, a Caroline Williams Scholarship of the value of £20 per annum, 
tenable for three years, at the University College, Cardiff. In the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination, Edith Garrett passed in Eng- 
lish, French, and Arithmetic. In the Central Welsh Board Examina- 
tion, held in July, the following Certificates were gained :—Honours 
Certificates: Hilda Parsons (English, French, and History, with dis- 
tinction in English Composition) ; Edith Garrett (English and French, 
with distinction in English Composition and in French); Senior Cer- 
tificates, nine; Junior Certificates, seven. In the Examination of the 
Royal Drawing Society there was a large number of successes, and a 
full Certificate was gained by Lilian Gall. The examination drawing 
of Doris Herring, aged eleven, was one of the twelve reproduced this 
year hy the Royal Drawing Society, and Doris Herring’s exhibition 
drawing was highly commended. A very good repcrt was given of the 
work of former pupils at Bedford College, London, University College, 
Cardiff, and the Kindergarten Training College, Bedford. Owing to 
the increase in the number of pupils in the school, Miss Tunniclitie 
has been appointed as an additional mistress, and will join the st: 1 in. 
January. 


PORTSMOUTH IHliGu Scuoor.—The annual prize-giving was held, as 
usual, in the Town IIall on Friday, October 26. The Rev. C. G. Lang, 
M.A., Vicar of Portsea and Chairman of the Local Committee, pre- 
sided, and the Hon. Lady Digby kindly distributed the prizes. Lady 
Digby expressed the regret of the Council at Miss Ledger's resignation, 
which is felt deeply by all— parents, mistresses, and pupils being much 
attached to her. The Chairman moved a resolution of sympathy for 
her, and most kindly, on their behalf, expressed the sorrow of the staff 
at the severance of the tie between Miss Ledger and themselves. The 
genial presence of Mr. Farmer, who has lately conducted at the prize- 
givings, was also much missed, but his place was ably filled by Madame 
Scorey. The scholarship is this year divided equally between Agnes 
and Emily Kell. Council's Certificates have been gained by Agnes and 
Emily Kell and by Eva Welford. A shorthand prize, given on this 
occasion for the first time by G. Edmonds, Esq., was gained by 
Dorothy Treherne, whose work was marked as ‘‘ excellent." 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—K. W. Pye and J. K. Dawson-Scott passed 
into Woolwich, and R. Dashwood-Tandy into Sandhurst. H. S. Law 
and H. W. T. Elam served with the C.I.V.’s in South Africa, both in 
the Honourable Artillery Company Field Battery. Elam has obtained a 
commission in the 68th Field Battery, R.A. J. H. Marriott, who returned 
in the **Aurania," has obtained a commission in the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
E. W. Moss was specially mentioned for conspicuous bravery at Brand fort. 
The new chapel, the foundation-stone of which was laid in the presence 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the summer, is now beginning to 
rise. 

WESTMINSTER, ST. PETER'S COLLEGE.—Dr. Rutherford retires, 
after seventeen years of service. Ile began as a reformer, and-—like all 
reformers at public schools, Dr. Arnold included—was unpopular, 
especially with Old Westminsters. But, in spite of strong opposition, 
he carricd his reforms, and gradually won the esteem and confidence, 
rot only of his own scholars, but of the older generations. Owing to 
the lamented death of Prince Victor, the Westminster play will not be 
performed this year. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for November is awarded to 
“Emeritus.” 

The Extra Prize for November is awarded to “ Curioso.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for October is R. S. 
Pirie, Esq., Feuerstein Villa, Mellison Road, Tooting, S.W. 

Winners of prizes in the Holiday Competition are Miss B. F. 
Baines (“Altnacoille”), 8 Museum Road, Oxford; Miss 
Gertrude Parsons (“ La Speranza”), 6 Hillside, Cotham, Bristol ; 
Leopold Goldschild, Esq. (“ Dream"), 81 Caversham Road, 
N.W.; Miss Elizabeth Backhouse (“ Elizabeth Backhouse”), 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


Publish the following Works suitable for use in HIGHER SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


COPY BOOKS. 


Post 4to size. Paper of exceptional 


quality. | 128 pages. 
12 Numbers, giving ample practice in Hymns for all Seasons. 
all hands. of suitable Tunes. 


Published price, 4d. 


TOTS AND CROSS TOTS. 


Prepared expressly for Civil Service 
Examinations. 


{ 
Each Book contains 384 Exercises. 
Published price, 6d. 


PARSING AND 
ANALYSIS BOOKS. 


SCHOOL HYMN BOOKS. 


is Edition, price Gd. | 


SHORT SERVICES. 


For Use in Schools. 
each day in week. 


Price 2s., cloth and puce 


For Use in Chemical and Physical 


VIADUCT WALL MAPS. 


Good Maps at low prices. 
Size 46 inches by 39 inches. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


World in Hemispheres, Continents, 
| United States, England, Scotland, 
Ireland. 


HOLBORN ATLAS. 
35 full-page Maps and Illustrations. 
In boards, price 6d. 


With Index 


oe 


Arranged for 


In cloth, price 9d. 


LABORATORY ' NOTE BOOKS. NATURE READERS. 


4 Books with Illustrations. 


Ruled Books, with printed headings. Laboratories. Book I. Crabs, Wasps, &c. Price 10d. 

English Analysis (4 kinds). Ruled in squares ; inch, i inch, , Il. Ants, Plies, &, Price 1s. 3d. 

English Parsing. | abbas „ III. Butterflies, Birds, &c. Price 
French Parsing. | With Four Pages of Memoranda. 1s. 9d. 

Latin Parsing. Price 4s. 6d. per dozen. » IV. Astronomy, mee Price 2s. 9d. 


"Specimens of any of the above-mentioned Books sent free on application to 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Limited, 42 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY'S 


Mew Story Books 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Season 1900-1901. 


The Making of a Missionary. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe," 
&c. With § full-page Illustrations by W. S. SrAcEv. Bevelled 
boards, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. . 


Keepers of England. 
By Mary H. DEBENHAM, Author of ** One Red Rose," &c. 
With $ full-page Illustrations by GERTRUDE D. HAMMOND. 
Bevelled boards, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


The Fortunes of Peggy Treherne. 


THE PRIZE SEASON. 


d 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW 


; Have one of the Largest and Best Assorted Stocks of 


By ANNETTE LYSTER, Author of ** The White Gypsy," &c. | 


With 3 full.page Illustrations by W. S. STACEY. 
boards, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Bab's Baby, and other Stories. 
By KATHERINE E. VERNHAM, Author of ** Such a Tomboy,” 
&c. With 2 full-page Illustrations by GERTRUDE D. HAMMOND. 
Bevelled boards, cloth gilt, price 2s. 


A Story of Ancient Wales. 
By H. ErgiNGTON. With 2 full-page Illustrations by W. S. 
STACEY.  Bevelled boards, cloth gilt, price 23. 


Jonathan Toms. 
By A. V. DrrroN, Author of ** Wisdom's Folly,” &c. With 
2 full-page Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND. Cloth boards, 
gilt, price Is. 6d. 


National Society’s Depositary: Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


Bevelled : 


| BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL PRIZES 


in the Kingdom, including a Large Stock of 


JUVENILE BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


BOUND BOOKS A SPECIALITY. 


BLOCKS FOR STAMPING TO ORDER. 
ILLUMINATED LABELS FREE WITH BOOKS. 


New Catalogues sae issued, and will be sent post free, 
on application. 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 


BOOKSELLERS AND SCHOOL FURNISITERS, 


45 to 51 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


NOW READY, PRICE 9s. VOL. I. PART I. 


The Dublín University Calendar 
FOR THE YEAR 1900-1901, 


to which are added the ordinary Papers set in Hilary and Trinity Terms, 1900. 


HODCES, FICCIS, & CO., Ltd., Dublin... | LONCMANS & CO;, London. 
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3 Manor Place, Sunderland; Miss H. M. Smurthwaite 
(*H. M. S.”), Heatherside, Yateley, Hants; Miss Boyes WINTER MEETING FOR TEACHERS 
(“Fanny”), 4 Mount Hooton, Nottingham; H. D. Wakely (JANUARY, 1901) 
(“Niceas”), 148 Jermingham Road, Hatcham, S.E. ; Miss i 
Alice Home (“The Inverness”), 9 Denmark Terrace, Brighton. CONDUCTED BY THE 


Wer nur den lieben Gott lässt walten 
Und hoffet auf Ihn allezeit, 
Den wird er wunderbar erhalten 
In aller Noth und Traurigkeit. 
Wer Gott, dem Allerhochsten traut, 
Der hat auf keinen Sand gebaut. 


Was helfen uns die schweren Sorgen? 
Was hilft uns unser Weh und Ach? 

Was hilft es, dass wir alle Morgen 
Beseufzen unser Ungemach ? 

Wir machen unser Kreuz und Leid 

Nur grösser durch die Traurigkeit. 


Man halte nur ein wenig stille, 
Und sei doch in sich selbst vergnügt, 
Wie unsers Gottes Gnadenwille, 
Wie sein! Allwissenheit es fügt. 
Gott, der uns Ihm hat auserwahlt, 
Der weiss auch schon wohl was uns fehlt. 


Denk’ nicht in deiner Drangsalshitze, 
Dass du von Gott verlassen seist, 
Und dass Gott, der im Schoosse sitze, 

Der sich mit stetem Glücke preist : 
Die Folgezeit verändert viel, 
Und setzet jeglichem sein Ziel. 


Es sind ja Gott sehr leichte Sachen, 
Und ist dem Hochsten alles gleich, 
Den Reichen klein und arm zu machen, 
Den Armen aber gross und reich ; 

Gott ist der rechte Wundersmann, 
Der bald erhoh’n, bald stürzen kann. 


Sing’, bet’ und geh’ auf Gottes Wegen, 
Verricht’ das Deine nur getreu, 

Und traw’ des Hóchsten reichem Segen, 
So wird es bei dir werden neu : 

Denn welcher seine Zuversicht 
Auf Gott setzt, den verlässt Er nicht! 


By '* EMERITUS.” 


Leave all to God’s own good ordaining, 
And hope in Him for evermore ; 

Then wondrously His strength sustaining 
Shall cheer thee when thy heart is sore: 

Who trusts in God’s Almighty hand 

Hath built no house upon the sand. 


What help doth lie in all our sorrow ? 
What help in all our ache and pain ? 

What help in sighing each new morrow 
To feel our feebleness again ?, 

We do but make our cross and woe 

The heavier, that we mourn it so. 


A while, a little while refrain thee, 
And be within thyself at peace, 
Howe'er our God in wisdom pain thee, 
Or in His mercy bring thee ease : 
God that did choose us for His own 
Knows all our need, and Fle alone. 


Think not, when sorrow's tide is swelling, 
Thou'rt reft of God, no longer near ; 

Nor deem He makes His choicest dwelling 
The hearts that praise while skies are clear: 

The days to come bring changes round, 

And set for each the appointed bound. 


Yea, God in Heaven, all-High and Holy, 
How lightly at His sovereign will 
Can bid the rich lie lorn and lowly, 
And plant the poor on honour's hill : 
Swift wonder-worker is God's might 
To whelm the proud, uplift the right. 
With song and prayer still Godward pressing 
Do but thine hand’s work, ever true ; 
Trust thou the Highest, prize His blessing ; , 
For thee shall all once more be new : 
Who turns his eyes, whate'er his lot, 
On God—him God forsaketh not. 
(Continued on page 764.) 


College of Preceptors 


(BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.). 


HE Third Winter Meeting for Teachers will take place at the College of 
Preceptors in the first fortnight in January, 1901. 

The Meeting will extend over two weeks, and the Programme will include Ic. 

tures on the principles and practice of education and on methods of teaching various 

school subjects, with exhibits of apparatus, and visits to educational institutions in 


London. 

The Fee for the whole Meeting is 15s. 

Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary of the College of Preceptors, and 
should be applied for on or before December 22. 

Tickets (not transferable) will also be issued AT HALF FEES (i.¢., 7s. 6d. for the 
whole Meeting) to members of the following Teachers’ Societies :— The Teachers’ 
Guild (Central Guild and Branches), The Birmingham Teachers' Association, The 
Liverpool Teachers’ Guild, The Training College Association, The Headmasters’ 
Conference, The Incorporated Association of Headmasters, The Private Schools’ 
Association, The Assistant-Masters’ Association, The Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, The Froebel Society, The National Union of Teachers. 

Tickets at half fees will also be issued to candidates at the Diploma Examination 
of the College of Preceptors (January 1-5). 

Members of the College of Preceptors will receiye a ticket (not transferable) with- 
out charge, on applying for it to the Secretary of the College on or before December 22. 

Tickets, price 1s., for any single Lecture may also be had at the College on the 
day of the Lecture, if the available seats are not already occupied. 


LIST OF LECTURES. 


Principles and Practice of Bducation. Four Lectures. By P. A. 
BARNETT, M.A 

Discipline and Form Management. By H. L. Witugrs, M.A., 
Professor of Education in Owens College, Manchester. 

The Choice of Studies, with special reference to education in large towns. 
By . J. Fixnpvay, M.A., Ph. D., Headmaster of the Cardiff Intermediate School 
or Boys. . 

The Development of the Moral Sense in Ohildren. By Professor 
EARL BARNES. 

On Observation of Children, as a guide to the study of educational 
ut By Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., Physician to the London 

ospital. 

The Teaching of Mathematics. Three Lectures. By Professor 
HupsoN, M.A., King's College, London. 

The Teaching of Blementary Arithmetic. By Miss M. E. FiNDLAv, 
Southlands Training College, Battersea, S.W. 

The Visualization of certain Processes in Arithmetic, by 
means of metric magnitudes and other apparatus. By ADOLPH SONNENSCHEIN. 

The Aims of Teaching Foreign Languages in Schools. By 
H. W. Eve, M.A., Dean of the College of Preceptors. 

Methods of Teaching Modern Foreign Languages. By Professor 
STRONG, University College, Liverpool. 

The Colloquial Teaching of French (with Demonstration). By 
S. BARLET, B.Sc., Mercers’ School, E.C. 

“Die Neuere Richtung." with special reference to the teaching of German. 
By W. C. Brown, M.A., F.C.P., Tollington Park College, N. 

A Reading Lesson. By A. BungnELL, M.A., Principal of the Borough Road 
Training College, Isleworth. . 

The Teaching of History. By W. M. Cuirps, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
Reading College. 

The Teaching of Geography. By EpbwiN Barkey, B.A., Vice-Principal 
of the Borough Road Training College, Isleworth. 

Ruskin and Bducation. By J. L. Paros, M.A., Headmaster of University 
College School, W.C. 

An Educational Reformer (the late R. H. Quick). By J. Russecys, B.A., 
Hon. Librarian of the ‘Teachers’ Guild. 

On Tennyson's "In Memoriam." By H. W. Eve. M.A., Dean of the 
College of Preceptors. 

All the above Lectures will be delivered at the College of Preceptors. 


Conference on Science Teaching in connexion with the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council. 
(UNDER THE Direction or C. W. KIMMINS, M.A., D.Sc.) 


A Conference, extending over two days, and open to all teachers attending the 
Meeting, will be held at the South-West London Polytechnic, Manresa Road, 
Chelsea (Sloane Square Station). In connexion with the Conference there will be an 
Exhibition of Apparatus used in schools for Practical Science Teaching. 


Visits to Educational Institutions, &c. 


Visits (to take place during the afternoons) will be made to Christ's Hospital. the 
City of London School, the Technical College, South Kensington, the Northern 
Polytechnic Institute, the Central Foundation School for Girls, Spital Square, E., 
the South Hampstead School of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, and the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavisteck Place. Instruments for taking the weights 
and measurements of children will be exhibited by Messrs. Avery. 


C. R. HODGSON, BER.A., | Secretary. 
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NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL, 


-—o 1 


i 


I Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, 


, 
» 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


T well appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern licensed hotels. 


THESE HOTELS HAVE 


PASSENGER LIFT, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT, BATHROOMS ON EVERY FLOOR, 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephone. Night Porter. 
THE KINGSLEY HOTEL HAS A GOOD BILLIARD ROOM. 
BEDROOMS from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. ` 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL, 


I Montague Street, Russell Square. 


This Temperance Hotel, which has been carried on so successfully for the last 13 years, adjoins the British Museum, and 
s éxceptionally quiet. BEDROOMS from 28. to 38. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES— 


KINGSLEY HOTEL: THACKERAY HOTEL: ESMOND HOTEL: 
"BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” “THACKERAY, LONDON.” "TRUSLOVE, LONDON.” 


Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
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Bv THE PRIZE EDITOR. 


God reigns and them who love His reign, 
To Him committing all their ways, 
His mighty arm shall still sustain 
In direst need and darkest days. 
Trust thou in God : thy house shall stand ; 
Thou hast not built upon the sand. 


What boots it all our toil and sorrow? 
What boots our anguish and distress ? 

What boots it that with every morrow 
We moan our utter feebleness ? 

The more we grieve, the heavier grows 

Our unabating weight of woes. 


Patience ! a little while be still, 
Endure a while, whate'er betide ; 
Resign thyself to God's good will, 
Consent His pleasure to abide. 
To Him who chose us for His own 
Our every need is fully known. 


Think not when most oppressed with care 
That thou by God art all forsook, 

That they alone His favour share 
Whose lot appears without a crook. 

All human things must suffer change : 

To each is set his proper range. 


The proudest mortals God doth spurn ; 
All men are equal in llis eyes ; 

The rich He can to beggars turn, 
And raise the beggar to the skies. 

He only worketh wondrous things, 

Makes kings of churls and churls of kings. 


Then onward ! Sing and praise and pray 

That light divine thy steps attend. 
Play thy part bravely ; a new day 

Thy night of sorrow soon will end. 
Whoso in God his trust has set 

God never hath forsaken yet. 


We classify the 115 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Sursum Corda (1), Jaw, Sursum Corda (2), Lucifer, 
Emeritus, Eilrah, Nellie Grey, Lombardy Poplar, Corbar, Fleur-de-lys, 
Agricola, Balliol, Number Six, Anne Edwards, E.H.O., 100,000, 
G.E.D., Altnacoille. 


Second Class.—Giovanna, Engländer, Fortes et Fideles, A.H.K., 
G.E.S., Abatos, Strathearn, A.Z., Apathy, Tireragh, X. Y.Z., Rediviva, 
Endure Furth, Tegeingl, Anchor, Fortune le veut, W.S.M., Otac, Jan 
San, R.N.Y., Prentice Hand, Colossus, Yglesia, J.M.A., Edgitha, 
Gitana, Picciola, Constans, Tudela. 

Third Class. —Blaumart, Cerdic, Devon, Annie, Neumarck, Neith, 
Bescheiden, Zephyr, Musca, Ein feste Burg, L'Esprit, Earbe, Hoffnung, 
M.E. in Pierina, Ivy Leaves, Mask, Ellesmere, Jesmond, Wood 
Sorrel, Mérope, Opal, Butterfly, Ella, Stoic, Rixa, Semper eadem, 
Lahore, Susanna, Nessko, Una, Bekam, IlapaAeixouévov. 

Fourth Class.—Rossendale, Auditor tantum, Toto, A.H.D.,T ravesty, 
Boadicea, Violette, Nona, E. W., Merrythought, Leo, Reseda, H. V. M., 
Voltaire, Hooligan, Bernardine, Roméa, K.C.B. 

Fifth Class.—A_ Microbe, Isoline, Jeanne, Mill, Valder, F.D.H., 


Gazette, Joubert, Cash, Stone, Rivière, Salut, Esmeralda, S.O., Wat, 
Viola, Utis. 


I had great difficulty in deciding the Translation Prize this month, 
and, had space permitted, would gladly have published for comparison 
five or six versions —'* Sursum Corda" (two apparently different com- 
petitors), ** G. E. D.," ** 100,000,” ** J[. A. W." How hard it is to com- 
pose a good hymn, and in a lesser degree a good translation of a hymn, 
is well put by Tennyson (see ‘“‘ Life”). The language must be plain 
and simple ; the imagery, if any, must be scriptural, closely analogous 
to that of Scripture; a conceit or prettiness is fatal. On the other 
hand, there is the danger of prosaic literalness, as in the Scotch version 
of the Psalms— 

** Their heart is ever like to brawn, 
Which is exceeding fat ; 
But in Thy law is my delight, 
And nought I love but that.” 
Judged by this canon ** when skies are clear,” and ‘‘on honour's hill,” 
of the prize version will hardly pass muster, and such a rime as 


** Let each in quiet and at rest be, 
Save that God's will must needs the best be," 


(Continued on page 766.) 


SEELEY & C0/'S BOOKS. 


An Illustrated List of Books for Prizes will be sent post free 
on application. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MADAME: A Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and 
Duchess of Orleans: By Mrs. Henry Apy, Author of ''Sacharissa," &c. 
With Five Portraits. 

“The Merry Monarch's epistles to his sister, as a contribution to our ree te 
of the social VL us evene century, are probably unsurpassed save 
s's wonderful Diary.”—Darly News. R : 
pic 2 Shinai has a iore harmina rtrait been given to the world than in this 
history of the youngest daughter of Charles 1.” — Morning Post. 


Just Published. 
HMMA MARSHALL: A Biographical Sketch, by BEATRICE 


MARSHALL. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 6s. I 
‘ The daughter's work has many of the mother's qualities, and is indeed a worthy 
tribute to a pure unselfish memory." — Daily Chronicle. 


MRS. MARSHALL'S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


“ Mrs. Marshall's stories, based for the most part on the lives and times of eminent 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, have been the means of awakening and cultivating 
a taste for history and literature throughout the English-speaking world." —CANON 


AINGER. 
F8T.PAUL'S | IN THE SERVIOE OF RACHEL, 
UNDE THE DAYS OF SIE ORELS | LADY BUSSELL Ss. 


| 

| 
TOPHER WREN, 5s. ANKS OF THE OUSE: 

IN WESTMINSTER OHOIB:A Story | ^ SER D he Limes of Newton and 

of Henry Purtcell's Dus E Cowper. ss. 

A HAUNT OF ANOIENT PEACE: | IN FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections 


emories of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar's of Althea Allingham. 5s- 


House at Little Gidding. 5s. 
: DIPS: A Tale of 
THE MASTER OF THE MUSIOLANS : UNDER THE MENDIPS: A Tale 


tory of Handel's Days. 5s. 
THE EAST OOUNTRY WITH SIE 
PENSHURS ste Mirine | ^ TOR AS BROWNE, KNIGHT. 


DAYS 0 HILIP SIDNEY. 

KENSINGTON PALAOE IN THE | IN OOLSTONS DAYS: A Story of 
DAYS OF MARY IL 5s. Old Bristol, WAS ss. 

WINIFREDE'8 JOURNAL: A Story | OASTLE MEADOW: A Story of Nor- 


of Exeter and Norwich in the Days wich a Hundred Years Ago. 3s. 6d. 
of Bishop Hall, ss. THE WHITE KING'S DAUGHTER: 
OHESTER a Story of the Princess Elizabeth. 


PIER “in | AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER: 

TRE DAYS OF GEORGE HER- A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 

BERT. ss. UY ii 6d. : 

THE PARSON'S DAUGHTER, and | THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS: 
ow she was Painted by Mr. A Story of the Princess Eliza 
Romney. ss. and her Brother Henry. 3s. 6d. 


PROF. CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 


HELMET AND SPHAR: Stories from the Wars of the 
Greeks and Romans. By the Rev. A. J. CHurcH. With Eight Illustrations 

by G. Morrow. 5s. T 
“ Capitally illustrated, and forms an exceptionally strong book tor De — 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STORIES FROM HOMER. 24th | HEROES OF OHIVALBY AND 


pand, k GIL. i ROMANOE. Beowulf, Arthur, and 
8TO FRO VIR t iegfried. 5s. 
Beene rm axmr| EQ UST, OF THR AON 
ss. 
TRAOEDIARA- s. THE FALL OF ATHENS: A Story of 
STORIES FRO THE GREEK the EE D ub E 
e S. W IT ° 
STO OF T BART, FROM Eder ds Great Rebellion. ss. 
HERODOTUS. ss 


1 N8: A Tale of the Early 

THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN i Christians e 6d 
TORIES FROM LIVY. s5. ." ^" | THE STORY OF THE LAST DAYS 
OMAN LIPE IN THE DAYS OF OF JERUSALEM, FROM 0- 


OICERO. ss. 
THE ( sa S HREB GREEK OHILDREN: A 
SNR DM ME IM) aici? i Ne Story serene in Old Time. 3s. 6d. 


THE WINDFAIRIBS, and other Stories. By MARY 
De Morgan, Author of “On a Pincushion,” “ The Necklace of Princess 
Fiorimonde," &c. With Illustrations by Olive Cockerell. Cloth, gilt edges, ss- 

‘There is a great deal of pretty fancy in Miss De Morgan's ‘ Windfairies . - - 
gracefully told and quite original.” —A theneum. 


SYLVIA IN FLOWER LAND. By LINDA GARDINER. 
With 16 Illustrations by Hernert E. BUTLER. 3s. 6d. oe 
“A charming fantasy. . . . We have never observed a more dexterous administra- 
tion of the facts of science in the guise of romance." — World. 


WOLF'S HEAD: A Story of the Prince of Outlaws. By the 
Rev. E. GitLLiAT, Assistant Master in Harrow School, &c. With 8 Illustra: 
tions. Ss. . 

“Will give a fund of enjoyment to any boys and girls who know even slightly 
about the days of John." — Educational Times. 


Bv THE SAME AUTHOR. " 

NCOLN GREEN: A Merrie Tal THE KING'S REEVE, and How 

i n ie Es With illustrations he Supped with his Master. ss 
5s. 


LoNpoN: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
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Your SCHOOL PRIZES until you have seen the PRIZE 
' BOOKS published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT 


D 0 N 0 T B U y SOCIETY of London. They are 


CHEAP, 


ATTRACTIVE, 


DO NOT BUY | | RELIABLE. 


\ 
| All High-Class Booksellers sell them. 


Prize Lists sent on receipt of post-card addressed to 


DO NOT BUY THE PUBLISHER 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S MOVABLE PARTITIONS. 
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Designs and Estimates free on application. 
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Len Ni 


Fixed oomplete in 2-inoh Panel Framing, upper portion Clazed. 
Nos. 7820, 1896, & 13652, 1897. 


Clerks "uw Schoo! Borda: Schoo Mavegint, The following are a few of the Schools in which | have erected the above Partitions :— 


&c., is dizected to Strapps' Patent Movable 


Manchester. Blaokburn. Hyde. Sheffield. 
dena i iiid ne found torhave-the St. James', Gorton. Cherry Tree National School. ‘St. Paul’s R.C., Newton Moor. | Wharncliffe Side School. 
j St. Philip’ s, Hulme. Blackpool. j Grantham. Stookport. 
. Their simplicity of construction is such St. Peter's, Blackley. St. John's School. aris National School. |Great Moor School. 
that they can be fixed ata minimum of expense! St, Barnabas’, Openshaw. Victoria School. Liverpool. St. Joseph's R.C. School. 
and moved with ease ; a Sixth Standard Boy|St. Anne's, Newton Heath. Bolton. 'St. Bede's School. Sale. 
or a Female Teacher can move them. Se Stephen e Co St. oce TOM MOOR PE Silas’ M. i sia» pimps 
t. Agnes, Levensnuime. e010 eig argate. o orgen. 
le joie (or aoand to paar tosh Tics St. Luke's, C.-on-M. Wesleyan School, Bedford. | Deaf & Dumb School. St. Joseph's School 
t. John's, Longsight. ewe. ossley. rmston. 
pese up very little room from the wall when St. Michael s R.C., Ancoats. Beech Street Schools. National Schools. St. Clement's School. 
St. John's, Failsworth. Dukinfield. Worthwich. Wesleyan School, Davyhulme. 
3. There are no hinges to get out of order! St. Catherine's, Collyhurst. St. John’s School. Verdin Technical School. Wi gan. 
or wear out. City Road Ween Sc ror a Ñ T. AME: nonna on. Ry ru SE aene if c co 1 
ity Ro esleyan Schoo ationa ools. nton chool. t. Patrick's choo 
is tad ne the top of the partition, provision Der e DambSchool, Old Trafford. Denton Preston. St. Joseph's R.C. School. 
j Buxton U.M.F.C. Schools. St. Ignatius R.C. School. New Jerusalem School. 
s. They have the approval and commenda. | Harpur Hill Board School. H ood. St. Wilfrid's R.C. School. Widnes. 
tion of one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, and|St. Ánne's R.C. School. St. js ew School. Rochdale. National School. 
meet the requirements of the Education De-| Burnley. St. John's Infants' School. St. Patrick's R.C. School. Wolverhampton. 
partment. ! Claremont Street Board School. |New Jerusalem. Castlemere Wesleyan School. | St. Luke's School, Blackenhall. 


School Managers and others requiring a simply constructed, elegant, and effective partition, and one that will work smoothly and not be liable to get out 
of order, art invited to inspect one of the above. 


Sole Manufacturer-JOHN HEYWOOD, Church and School Furniture Manufacturer, Deansgate; MANCHESTER. 
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is put out of court. And, on the other hand, 


** He only true Magician, can 
Now lift, now lower, any man," 
borders on quaintness, though it may be defended as not more quaint 
than the original. The only possible difficulty in the meaning occurs 
in the fourth stanza. Goff is the dative, and der is the demonstrative 
pronoun. Liven im Schoosse sitzen is a not uncommon German idiom 
for **to be a favourite of," and I do not think there is any allusion to 
the beloved disciple. The hymn dates back to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and it is well to preserve something of the 
archaic flavour. Thus ‘‘ Sursum Corda's" version (the one beginning 


** Who puts his trust in God above °”) 


is too smooth. Miss Winkworth's version in the ** Lyra Germanica ” 
is fairly faithful, but wooden. 


ANSWERS TO EXTRA PRIZE COMPETITION. 


I. Byron’s ‘‘ Siege of Corinth." Byron meant 1810 A.D. 

2. The note proves that this chapter of ** The Alps" must have been 
written some years ago, and not revised. It would be as senseless to 
explain ** putties" in 1900 as it would be to explain ‘‘ khaki.” 


3. Corambé was the self-invented deity that George Sand worshipped 
in her childhood. See ** Histoire de ma Vie." 


4. ‘* Tamerton Church Tower," by Coventry Patmore ; ‘‘ The Music 
Master,” by W. Allingham ; ** Maud,” by Tennyson. 
5. (1) '* Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." — BURNS. 
(2) ** Pendant la nuit tous les chats sont gris.” 
(3) ** De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
When bad men die let all bemoan ’em.”—‘‘ Hudibras.” 
(4) '* E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires." 
—Gray's ‘ Elegy.” 
6. The most probable explanation of this crux is that Poe has con- 
founded Nysa with Nicza, and refers to the transformed pirates’ bark 
which bore Dionysus, the Nysian god, safely home. 


7. Aldeborontiphoscophornio.—H. CAREY. 


| formed ; if, on the other hand, the grass survives, the decaying agaric 


nn ee 


serves it as manure, and a ring of richer green is formed. 


Full marks, 15—Curioso, 11; Ramathlabama, 10; G. E. D., 10; 
Le Souris, 8; Cedem, 6; Sinclair, 6. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Paul Bourget :— 


Et pourtant qu'elle était digne de rencontrer un autre que moi, 
qu'une froide et meurtrière machine à calcul mental, cette fille si pure et 
si tendre! Rien que d'y songer me fond soudain le coeur et me 
déchire, moi qui me voudrais sec et précis, comme un diagnostic d e 
médecin. Elle, ce n'est pas dès le premier soir que je l'ai remarquée, 
et elle n'offrait pas en effet au premier regard cette perfection des 
lignes du visage, cet éclat du teint, cette royauté du port, qui font 
dire d'une femme qu'elle est trés belle. Tout dans sa physiognomie 
était délicatesse, effacement, demi-teinte, depuis la nuance de ses 
cheveux chatains jusqu'à celle de ses prunelles d'un gris un peu 
brouillé, dans un visage ni trop pale ni trop rose. Elle appelait 
nécessairement à l'esprit le terme de modeste, quand on étudiait son 
expression, et celui de fragile, quand on prerait garde aux finesses de 
ses pieds et de ses mains, à la gráce presque trop menue de ses mouve- 
ments. Quoiqu'elle {tit plutôt petite, elle paraissait grande à cause de 
la proportion de sa téte et de l'attache du col qu'elle avait si naturelle- 
ment dégagée et noble. Si son frére reproduisait un de leurs com- 
muns ancétres par un atavisme evident, elle trouvait, elle, le moyen de 
ressembler à leur pére, mais avec une si ravissante idéalité de lignes que 


' c'était à ne pas admettre cette ressemblance lorsqu'on ne les voyait pas 


8. *' Fairy rings” are caused by the growth of the perennial mycelium | 


of various fungi ; in particular the marasmius, which seeds in a circular 


l'un à cóté de l'autre. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL cont- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. : 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 17th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 3 Broad- 


range. If the spawn strangles the roots of the grass, a brown ring is | way, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


FOR SALE OR TRANSFER. 


CHOOL FOR SALE.—A high- 

class School (mainly Day) in leading Midland 

town. Handsome house, admirably adapted and 

fitted. Proprietress recently died. House can be 

either rented or purchased. Apply — SEAGROVE & 
Woops, Solicitors, 22 Chancery Lane, London. 


DA SCHOOL for disposal (Girls’), 


with Kindergarten and Preparatory Depart- 

ments. Really good nucleus. Address—No. 4,340. # 
A LADY, desiring to retire on 
competency, wishes to dispose of her SCHOOL, 
About 13 Boarders and 6 Day Scholars. Average gross 
receipts last six years £1,350. The School is situated 
in the North of England. Health resort. Premises 
leasehold. £8: rent. Full information as to Goodwill, 


&c., on application, and before settlement carefully 
kept accounts will be offered for inspection. Address 


—No. 4,338. 3k 
jon NA HEALTH 
RESORT. — LADIES’ high-class BOARD 
ING SCHOOL for Disposal. Receipts about 
£10,000, Profits £3,200. Splendid premises. Price 
uired £10,000. Good introduction given by vendor, 
who will, if desired, remain on. No agents. Address 

—No. 4,252. 9* 


SCHOOL WANTED. 


ANTED, good DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, in or near London. Healthy, 
bracing neighbourhood essential. — Miss REYNOLDS, 
1 Lansdowne, Weston-s.- Mare. 


ENGAGEMENTS WANTED. 


A Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words after, 


6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) For latest 
time for receiving these announcements see front 
page. 

{Replies to advertisements marked # should be sent 
under cover to '* Journal of Education" Office, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., za each case 
accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage on 
to advertiser.) 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, (Established 1833). 


EADMISTRESSES AND 
PRINCIPALS of Public, and of 
Private Schools, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the Colonies, and on the Continent, &c., 
who are desirous of engaging Graduates, 


Undergraduates, Trained and Certificated 
High School Teachers, Foreign, Music, 
Kindergarten, or other Senior or Junior 


Teachers, can have suitable Ladies introduced 
to them (free of any charge) by stating their 
requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 
Educational Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. List containing 
particulars of vacant appointments in Public, 
and in Private Schools, will be sent to 
English and Foreign, Senior and Junior, 
Assistant-Mistresses, and also to Student 
Governesses, on application. 


hic ost MISTRESS requires 


Post in January. All English subjects, French, 
German, Arithmetic,elementary Mathematics, Dancing, 
and Drill Ten years’ experience, three years as 
Fourth Form Mistress. Successful in Preparation for 
Examinations. Good disciplinarian. Excellent testi- 
monials. Address—No. 4,346.38 


RT MISTRESS seeks Engagement 

in January. Ablett’s Teachers Certificate, 

South Kensington A.C.T., Painting, Sketcbing, Brush- 

work, Modelling. Also Junior Music. Four years 

experience. Good testimonials and references. Address 
— No. 4,323. % 


JURE MISTRESS, open to additional 

Engagements, visiting in Gloucestershire and 
London, or vicinity. Art Master's, Group I., Ablett’s 
Certificates. Painting, Oil and Water-colour, Design, 
Figure Drawing, Sketching, Modelling, Geometry, 
Perspective Address No! 4,345- 9f 


OST as Non-resident MISTRESS 


required for January. Newnham Student, 
holding Higher Local Honours Certificate. Subjects: 
good Latin, thorough English, Botany, French, Ger- 
man, elementary Mathematics. Seven years’ School 
experience. Address—No. 4,343.3t 


EAD ENGLISH MISTRESS 


(Resident or Non-resident) uires Re- 
engagement in high-class Private or Public School. 
Experienced, successful teacher for Cambridge Locals, 
&c. Advanced History, Geography, Grammar, Litera- 
ture, Divinity, Physiography, Hygiene, French, Music, 
Needlework. | Disciplinarian. Church of England. 
Certificated. Address—No. 4,342. # 


ADY (experienced) seeks respons- 

ible Position as VICE-PRINCIPAL or 
ASSISTANT in high-class School Boarding-House. 
Secretarial and Educational Work. Certificated. 
Successful Teacher. Might introduce pupils. Address 
— No. 4,339. # 


SSISTANT-MISTRESS, L.L.A., 

requires Non-resident Post in Public or good 
Private School, Scripture, Botany, English Languaze 
and Literature. Thoroughly experienced. Good 
disciplinarian. Highest references. Address — No. 
4,334-% 


~ Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ** No. ——, Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 
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Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges (pub. 7s. 6d.). 
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Sanderson (G. P.). Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts 
of India. Their Haunts and Habits, from Perna Observations, with 
an Account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 
?1 full-page illustrations, reproduced for this edition direct from the 
original drawings, and 3 Maps, 4to, cloth (pub. 12s.). W. H. Allen. 60 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By J. B. BURY, M.A. (Macmillan.) 


Prof. Bury has undertaken an arduous task and achieved it 
brilliantly. It would be hard, indeed, to overrate the primacy 
this book holds among single-volume histories of Greece. 
Rigid as are the limitations of space he has imposed on him- 
self, itis really marvellous how much the writer has succeeded 
in saying in nine hundred pages without any appearance of 
undue compression. To say that his history will prove a 
success would be to prophesy after the event; the eagerness 
with which it is being bought and the delight with which it is 
being read in one University at any rate are sufficient evidence 
of its attractiveness and its merit. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt that it will be equally popular in the higher forms of 
schools. Wevery heartily agree with Dr. Bury that “so far as 
history is concerned, those books which are capable of enlisting 
the interest of mature readers are best also for informing 
younger students.” Something of the charm ot the volume is 
due to the writers singular gift of exposition. In the first 
place, his sense of proportion makes him a master o: brief and 
lucid explanation. The details of constitutional history fall 
easily and obviously into their places ; and the reader, instead 
of pausing baffled before a tangle of detail, takes the re'orms of 
Cleisthenes at a stride. Inthe second place he possesses to an 
eminent degree the narrative power which transmutes a tedious 
chronicle into a delightful story. True, the scrupulous ear of a 
well flogged critic might take exception to some incongruities 
in a style which hesitates between archaism, epigram, and a 
Times leader. The resolution to be effective certainly betrays 
Dr. Bury sometimes into affectation; but even “ Wardour 
Street English” has its uses. After all the best defence to 
urge is that, wherever you open the volume, you will read on and 
on—if you are ignorant of Greek history, because the story is so 
fascinating ; if you are expert in its problems, for the additional 
pleasure of seeing them solved, eluded, or transformed. 

There is very little of recent research which Dr. Bury has 
not skilfully succeeded in mastering and introducing. The latest 
evidence of archeology and numismatics is skilfully inter- 
woven, and we note that Mr. Myres’ ingenious theory on the 
maps of Herodotus finds its way into the text. In the hands of 
a good teacher this manual will be invaluable ; but he must 
never forget to keep a finger among the justificatory notes at 
the end of the book. For Dr. Bury is himself a pioneer, and 
may be expected to have some of the defects of his qualities. 
The newest paradox he generally finds irresistibly seductive ; 
and his admiration for audacity in criticism sometimes leaves 
him less than critical. Like the versatile Athenian, anxious 
óféos Tt A€yovros mpoeravéod, he will outstrip the boldest ; and 
the plea of insufficient space must be his excuse for stating with 
an air of easy assurance the tentative conclusions of a dubious 
argument. More than once, in our opinion, the reckless 
brilliancy of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf has led him astray. Is 
he really convinced that “in the main point, the mutilation of 
the Hermz is assuredly no mystery,” and “that the authors of 
the outrage were men suborned by Corinth, in receipt of Corin- 
thian silver”? Thucydides had no such confidence. Again 
what evidence has he to adduce for the assertion that “ Peisi- 
stratus pulled down the old city wall, and for more than half a 
century Athens was an unwalled town” (page 202)? Only that, 
“if the tyrants had not pulled down the city walls,” the decree 
of Miltiades to march forth to Marathon “would never have 
been carried.” Unfortunately for Wilamowitz- Moellendorf and 
Dr. Bury, the evidence of Herodotus and Thucydides is against 
them, and the Athenian march to Marathon admits of other 
and perfectly sufficient explanation. 

The same tendency to overthrow the accepted verdict of 
history in the light of newer criticism is strikingly exhibited in 
the reconstruction of the battles of Marathon and Platzea. We 
are told of “a Marathonian myth," which raised Miltiades to 
be commander-in-chief on the day of the battle, and which set 
aside polemarch Callimachus, the real commander, in his favour. 
We must be thankful that Dr. Bury has not robbed us of 
Marathon itself, by belittling it into a mpdoxpovopa Bpayv. As 
to Platæa : “ Never do the Athenians appear in such an ill light 
as in the campaign of Cithaeron ;: and-in no:case have they ex- 
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hibited so strikingly their faculty of refashioning history, in no 
case so successfully imposed their misrepresentations on the 
faith of posterity. Thev had no share in the victory ; but they 
told the whole story afterwards, so as to exalt themselves and to 
disparage the Spartans" (page 294). We do not say that there 
is no case for these opinions; but we do claim that such 
dogmatic statements should have been qualified by a hint at 
possible alternatives. It is comparatively easy for the sceptic 
to make a devastating progress through the pages of 
Herodotus, and even of Thucydides; but the same 
sceptic cannot, in justice, claim the privilege of dogmatic 
construction. Only a very youthful reader will be shocked to 
learn that *Lycurgus—or, to give him his name in its true form, 
Lyco-vorgos—was not a man ; he was only a god? Here Dr. 
Bury is only following the modern tendency to accept events 
while rejecting the names connected with them. Had he been 
writing fifty years ago, he would have dismissed the siege of 
Troy with contempt. If, when Mr. Arthur Evans succeeds in 
deciphering his Cnossian tablets, Minos should be historically 
rehabilitated, there will be another revolution in the canons of 
criticism ! With equal confidence, Dr. Bury pronounces on a 
still more distant and doubtful episode—this time in the history 
of Athens. “The god whom the Cecropes worshipped on the 
hill (£e., the Acropolis of Athens) Poseidon Erechtheus, was 
forced to give way to the goddess.” We prefer in this point to 
follow Mr. Farnell’s carefully established conclusion : “ Athena 
was the older goddess of Attica; Poseidon the great god of the 
lonians. The strife and the friendship between the two deities 
on the Acropolis may have been the religious counterpart of the 
conflict and union of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the 
population.” Here and there Dr. Bury has, we think, made an 
unfortunate election among possible alternatives. The opening 
words of the Laconic dispatch after the battle of Cyzicus are 
rendered : “ Our success is over." Modern editors prefer éppe 
rà xadka—which, it is fair to add, is mentioned in the notes 
and references at the end. But when, in a foot-note to page 36, 
he makes Herodotus say that the Pelasgian tongue was still 
spoken in Cortona, in Etruria, he should, at least, have added 
that the manuscript reading is not Kpórov, but Kpnorey. Again, 
in Figure 43, it may be noted that the legend printed beneath 
the coin does not correspond with the legend oz the coin, which 
the reader may decipher for himself. 

These and similar points, however, are of little interest, except 
to minute researchers. The grand human questions which have 
divided, and will still divide, the sympathies, and test the 
qualities, of historians are handled boldly, suggestively, and, in 
the main, with justice and judgment. The verdict on Imperial 
Athens and the characters of her statesmen, the pronouncement 
on the issue between Demosthenes and Philip, the excellent 
sketch of the position of Caria under Mausolus, and the sound 
appreciation of Dionysius I. of Syracuse, it would be difficult to 
over-praise. We cannot but think that the temptation to em- 
phasize the antithesis between Aristotle and Alexander has led 
Dr. Bury into too harsh an epitome of Aristotle's political 
philosophy. “ The republic of Aristotle’s wish is not quickened, 
like Plato's, by striking original ideas; it is a commonplace 
Greek aristocracy, with its claws cut, carefully trimmed and 
pruned, refined by a punctilious education, without any 
expansive vitality, and, like Sparta, leaving no room for the 
free development of the individual citizens." Aristotle cer- 
tainly shows no sign of megalomania; but his profound 
political insight, the practical difficulties of his position, and the 
spirit of delicate irony in which so much of the “Politics” was 
composed seem to have eluded Dr. Bury's notice. Not that 
his attitude is even one of contempt or depreciation towards 
philosophy. The pages in which he dwells on the service 
rendered by Ionian philosophy, as the antidote to the rising tide 
of Orphic religion and sacerdotalism, on the deliverance of 
Greece from the perils of a spiritual annexation to the peoples 
of the East—a peril which threatened Hellenism with a no less 
terrible disaster than the hosts of Xerxes—contain some of the 
most brilliant and the most earnest passages in the book. The 
contrast between a Pythagoras and a Xenophanes may be 
somewhat overdrawn ; but we are grateful to an historian who 
never suffers us to forget the real debt we owe to Greece. * The 
republics of Greece had performed an imperishable work ; 
they had shown mankind many things, and, above all, 
the most precious thing in the world—fearless freedom of 
thought." 


| * Heroes of the Nations.”—-(1) Cromwell, and the Rule of the 
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Puritans in England. By CHARLES FIRTH, M.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford. (2) Charlemagne. By H. W. CAKLESS 
Davis, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
(3) Alexander the Great. By B. T. WHEELER, President 
of the University of California. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

(1r) Of these three volumes, Mr. Firth's “ Cromwell” may be 
said, without disparagement to the other two, to be the most 
valuable and interesting. It is the work of a specialist, for its 
author has long been recognized as an authority on the period 
of not less weight than his older fellow-worker, Dr. S. R. 
Gardiner. Nor is Mr. Firth merely an historical student ; this 
book shows that he has literary skill and a capacity for judging 
the motives and actions of men, which is a far more important 
qualification for an historian than any amount of book-learning. 
The picture of Cromwell which he gives us is vivid and con- 
vincing. He sets him before us as a man with a single and 
clearly defined aim, the attainment of civil and religious liberty 
for the nation, which he sought to accomplish at various times 
by different means ; for he was an opportunist, in the best sense 
of the term. Unfettered by prejudice as regards forms of 
government, he was ready to adopt that which at the time 
seemed most likely to forward the cause of freedom. His 
readiness to act as occasion demanded led him into seeming 
inconsistencies ; he discouraged the petitions of the Army in 
1647, and, two months later, finding that the mutiny threatened 
to become a military revolution, put himself at the head of the 
movement. Slow as he often was to see his way in a crisis, as 
soon as his mind was made up he struck swiftly and with 
decision. Sometimes, indeed, he acted too hastily, and Mr. 
Firth, with a firm grasp of the political situation, points out 
the dangers which arose from his forcible dissolution of the 
Long Parliament. His authority as a ruler was founded on 
force, and he made vain attempts to clothe that force in con- 
stitutional forms ; he desired to govern “ by consent,” and found 
that a Parliament would not submit to a limitation of its 

wers. As a general he was, as is well observed here, not 
ess ready to adapt his methods to the needs of the mement 
than he was in political affairs. Bold and vigorous in strategy, 
he would put aside all matters of secondary importance in war 
* to strike first at the enemy in the field.” Mr. Firth is as much 
at home in describing campaigns and battles as he is when 
discussing constitutional questions, and his narratives of Mars- 
ton Moor and Naseby are good reading and present some new 
lights. Nor must we pass by without notice his chapter on 
Cromwell’s dealings with Ireland. His condemnation of the 
massacres of Drogheda and Wexford loses nothing by being 
expressed in moderate and dignified language, and his com- 
ments on Cromwell's settlement also stand in sharp contrast 
with Carlyle's ill-considered judgment. Excellent as his book 
is in all respects, no part of it is either more interesting or more 
decisive as proving his insight into human motives than his 
treatment a the character of Cromwell’s religion. For this, 
however, our readers must go to Mr. Firth himself. 

(2) Though books on Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
and his period are many, Mr. Davis cannot be said to have 
performed a superfluous task. His work is based on an in- 
dependent and careful study of chronicles and other document- 
ary evidences, and has some special features ; it dwells on the 
effect of the Emperor's career on the history of Western Europe, 
gives prominence to his relations with the Church, and devotes 
much, though not an excessive amount of space to the social 
and political condition of the peoples over whom he ruled or 
with whom he otherwise came in contact. He is, perhaps, 
inclined to minimize unduly the influence of Roman institutions 
on the municipalities of Gaul about the middle of the eighth 
century. ‘Some of them,” he says, “ had enjoyed a continuous 
existence since Roman times ; if legal forms and phrases can 
be trusted, a few in Southern and Central Gaul preserved some 
traces of the Roman municipal constitution. . . . In any case. 
such survivals meant little." This is, however, a matter on 
which difference of opinion is to be expected. Here and there 
we could wish for some revision. We are sure, for example, 
that, on page 20, Mr. Davis does not mean to convey the idea 
that the kingdom of Burgundy had not complete autonomy 
under the immediate successors of Clovis ; it was certainly not 
a dependent kingdom in the days of Gontramn. He would do 
well to reconsider his sneer, on page 45, as to the character of 
the wonderful picture of contemporary-Frankish life. given us 
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by Gregory of Tours; and a moments reflection will, we 
believe, show him that the treatment of the mutinous Sepoys— 
whatever we may think of it—was not analogous to the massacre 
of the Saxons by Charles the Great. We observe that he does 
not seem aware that it has lately been pointed out that there is 
conclusive evidence that Alcuin was in England in 786-7, 
during the visit of the legates George and Theophylact, and he 
makes a statement, on page 217, which we find absolutely 
incomprehensible, to the effect that Charles settled some old- 
standing dispute between the sees of Canterbury and York. 
What was this dispute? So far as we can make it out from 
what follows, he seems to refer to the dispute between Eanbald 
IL. of York and the Northumbrian King, and possibly also to 
the dispute between Wulfred of Canterbury and the Mercian 
King. His book, however, as a whole, is satisfactory, and shows 
a firm grasp of the place which Charles holds in European his- 
tory. Among other noteworthy passages we would call special 
attention to his remarks on the inadequacy of the means by 
which the Emperor sought to secure the duration of his work. 

(3) Mr. Wheeler treats the career of Alexander the Great in 
its bearing on the unity of history, regarding it as the point at 
which the histories of the East and West become united, and 
Alexander himself as the champion of Hellenism in Eastern 
lands who, by his conquest of Egypt and Alexandria, prepared 
the way for the Empire of Rome, and so for the religion of 
Christ. Accordingly, he dwells on the Hellenic education of 
Alexander, and does so, as we think, at too great length. While, 
as a Greek, Alexander avenged the cause of Greece by his over- 
throw of the Persian King, and restored freedom and republican 
government to the Greek cities of Asia Minor, he appeared to 
many Greeks as the enemy of political freedom within the bounds 
of Hellas. With those who so thought of him Mr. Wheeler has no 
sympathy ; he speaks of “ Greece sulkily holding aloof from the 
war," and again as “sinning against [his] love” by her indiffer- 
ence to his achievements. He speaks with some contempt of 
“the blindness " of Niebuhr and Grote ; and, though we choose 
to speak of both, and especially of Grote, with the respect that 
becomes us, we certainly do not agree with the view which 
either of them took of Alexander and his work. But Mr. 
Wheeler seems to us to err on the other side, and the cause of 
his error is explained by what he says of Greek Republics. He 
cannot forgive them for being small, and for the feeling that 
existed in every Greek city that it had a right to an independent 
sovereignty. In his eyes the city-States are “ petty cantons,” 
whose smallness was a principle of their being ; he calls the 
Athenian e£4/esía a “town meeting,” and the Athenians “cranks 
in politics.” He does not seem to us to put a right value on 
the political life of these city commonwealths ; and he cannot, 
while admiring Alexander, sympathize with Demosthenes, or 
understand that there is much to be said for those Greeks 
who held that they had more to fear from the Macedonian than 
from the Persian. He has, however, written a careful and fairly 
readable account of Alexander’s life and work. His mode of 
expressing his meaning leaves something to be desired. Many 
of his sentences read awkwardly ; one passage is quite unintel- 
ligible, though for that doubtless the printer 1s partly to blame; 
and we regret that he thinks fit to call Pericles **a boss," and to 
tell us that members of the Macedonian party were “ jollied," 
whatever that may mean, and that they “had not got the 
Straight tip." 


The Odyssey rendered into English Prose. By SAMUKI, BUTLER. 
(Price 7s 6d. Longmans.) 
_ This translation of the ‘ Odyssey,” like the author's “ Iliad,” 
is confessedly a counterblast to what may now be called the 
authorized prose translation of the two epics. Mr. Butler 
invites comparison by printing in his preface the first sixty lines 
of Butcher and Lang’s “Odyssey.” He calls it a “strict con- 
Strue "—we would suggest, as more polite, a “literal version ” ; 
but the term is immaterial. What essentially distinguishes the 
two is the opposite principlethat each adopts. Messrs. Dutcher 
and Lang plead that, though a prose translation cannot repro- 
duce the fire and movement of the original as verse, in a 
measure, can, yet it permits a close adherence to the archaisms 
of the epic—double epithets and constant epithets, for instance, 
which in verse become mere oddities. Mr. Butler, on the other 
hand, holds that “the initial liberty of translating poetry into 
prose involves the continual taking of more or less liberty 
throughout the translation ; for much that is right in poetry is 


wrong in prose, and the exigencies of readable prose are the first 
things to be considered in a prose translation.” In the problem 
thus stated there seems to us an obvious fallacy or a miscon- 
ception of the object to be aimed at. No prose translation of a 
poem, however free, can be good prose if judged by the standard 
we apply to an original prose work. It is little use to omit the 
recurring epithets, to soften the metaphors, to modernize par- 
ticular phrases—the whole scheme of composition must 
altered. It is possible to do this with a narrative poem like the 
“Odyssey,” and so to turn it into good prose, as Mr. Church has 
proved; but then it ceases to be a translation. The only excuse 
for a prose translation is that it enables those ignorant of Greek 
to read the epics “exactly as they have reached us, without 
modern ornament, with nothing added or omitted." In thus 
siding with Mr. Lang—it is his words we have just quoted — we 
by no means endorse his rendering as an ideal prose translation. 
The “somewhat antiquated prose,” the Biblical language, that 
he has adopted smacks too much of Wardour Street ; it misses 
the naiveté of the “ Odyssey” ; its artificiality is not that of the 
ballad, but of the Bible translators. The swing of the pendulum 
makes Mr. Butler fall into the opposite extreme. He wantonly 
introduces colloquialisms which border on slang, and sometimes 
go over the line, like some skittish schoolgirl who delights to 
shock the proprieties of her maiden aunts. Old Laertes 
“potters about his vineyard”; Telemachus is addressed as 
“my fine firc-eater " ; Nausicaa says to Alcinous : “ Papa dear, 
could you manage to let me have a good big wagon?" 
Ulysses is ashamed “to strip before a number of good-looking 
young women"; if he follows the lady to her father's house, he 
will meet there “all the best people” in the island ; Circe's 
palace is filled with the “halloa-ballowing” of the mariners 
turned again to men, and a sailor exclaims * Bless my heart ! " 
Why not “Shiver my timbers!” while he is about it? What 
notion of the “ Faerie Queene” should we get from a paraphrase 
that began : “ Once on a time a young squire might have been 
seen cantering along the road”? These freaks, for as such we 
must needs regard them, seriously mar a very vigorous, and, on 
the whole, in spite of the translators professed principles, a very 
faithful version. 


The cFenetd of Virgil, Books VII-XII. Edited by T. E. PAGE, 
Assistant- Master at Charterhouse. (Price 5s. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Page's work on Virgil has been so well known in the past that 
it is unnecessary to say now that this is a book worthy of its editor, and 
claiming the attention of all students of the Latin poet. Introduction, 
text, and notes are good; the translations given are not always so 
satisfactory. In particular, we distinctly object to the practice of 
giving a rhythmical English translation when no poetical rendering is 
intended, c.g., ** And swiftly seek through wounds a glorious death” 
sounds like a line from a blank-verse translation, although it is nothing 
of the sort. *' Nor long the interval before a cry" is of the same 
nature, and, in fact, Mr. Pages notes teem with such examples. 
For stridens, applied to a spear, ** whizzing” is surely a more accurate 
rendering than ** whirring. But the book will doubtless be heartily 
welcomed by all students alike, who will find in Mr. Page a keen 
admirer of Virgil and, at the same time, an appreciative critic of bis 
virtues and faults. 


Cicero, Pro Lege Mania. | Edited by J. C. NicHor, M.A., Head- 
master of Portsmouth Grammar School. (Price 1s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A very satisfactory edition of one of the most popular of Cicero's 
speeches for school reading. The introduction is fall of information, 
and the notes are accurate and appreciative. The protest in the 
preface against the modern tendency to make things too easy for boys, 
and against the practice of supplying special vocabularies so that many 
boys are incapable of intelligently using a good dictionary, is one which 
is urgently needed. 


“t Pitt Press Series." — Cesar, De Bello Civili, Book JIT. Edited by 
A. G. PESKETT, M.A., President of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. (Price 2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Peskett is already well known as an editor of Cæsar, and in this 
volume he has not failed to maintain his high reputation. The reader 
will find all his needs foreseen and amply provided for, both in intro- 
duction, explanatory notes, and occasional maps. These latter are 
particularly good, especially the plan of Pharsalus on page 50. The 
printing and arrangement of the book are excellent. 


The Odes of Horace, Book IV. Edited by STEPHEN GYWNN, late 
Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
(Price Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

An unpretentious attempt to provide the younger student with a 
concise and easily understood edition of a difficult book of the ‘* Odes.” 
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The attempt is not altogether unsuccessful, the best part of the book 
being the introduction. The vocabulary will be useful to those who 
require a cram-book. The illustrations generally suffer by reproduction. 


‘* University Tutorial Series." — Horace, The Satires. Translated by 
F. G. PLaistowg, M.A., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. (Clive.) 
Regarded as a literal translation, this book leaves little to be desired. 
It does not pretend to be a model of polished English, nor, on the 
other hand, is its English style bad or unreadable ; so that the student 
who requires a cheap but good translation of the ‘‘ Satires ” cannot do 
better than purchase this present volume. 


First Latin Sentences in Prose. By K. P. WILSON. (Blackwood.) 

A composition book strictly on the old lines—that is, separate 
sentences exemplifying rules of grammar and not connected with any 
reading book. To those who stick to the old ways—and they are still, 
we fear, the majority of teachers-—the book may be commended. The 
rules are clear and simple, and special stress is laid on a preliminary 
knowledge of grammatical analysis in English. On page 122, ‘* Haud 
sci» an hoc verum sit” is twice translated : ‘‘Ido not know whether 
this is true," which is hardly correct. 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria. Translated from the 
Greek by Horace Wuitr, M.A., LL.D. (2 vols. George 
Bell & Sons.) 

This additicn to Bohn’s libraries is a meritorious translation, carefully 
executed, and, though somewhat lacking in elegance, clear and gram- 
matical. Mr. White, the translator, has written a scholarly preface to 
his work, noting the little which is known of the personal history of 
his author, and dealing with the books ascribed to him, his earlier 
commentators, his place as an historian, and the translations of his 
writings into modern languages. He has added a translation of the 
late Professor Mendelssohn’s Latin preface to his (Teubner) edition of 
Appian on the manuscripts of his author, and has given us some useful 
foot-notes to the text of his translation, chiefly on points in which 
Appian’s narrative is inaccurate. Of his appreciation of Appian as an 
historian we have little to say except to praise it; he is, we think, 
justified in defending him from the charge of partiality to the Romans, 
and his remarks on the different light in which accuracy of staterhent in 
historical composition was regarded by the ancients from that to which 
we are accustomed are thoroughly sound. When he says that Appian 
was not a philosophic historian he is right in a sense, for Appian does 
not theorize on the relation of events. Yet he is not a mere chronicler; 
he writes with a leading idea, taking for his subject the history of the 
Romans in their political relations with other peoples ; he views history 
as bearing on the main conception which he had formed of his work, 
and treats his facts as illustrative of it. This, we take it, justifies Meri- 
vale in calling him a philosophic historian, and comparing him with 
Plutarch, who also wrote history with a main, though very different, 
idea, conceiving it as the delineation of individual character. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. Edited by G. H. WELLS, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Merchant Taylors School. (Price 3s. 6d. Bell.) 

Of all the number of Bells ‘Intermediate Series of Classical 
Authors " that we have seen, the present volume pleases us the most. 
The text is wonderfully well printed (one misprint of an accent is all 
that we remember noticing), the notes are lucid and concise, the intro- 
duction well worth study, and the illustrations clear, interesting, and, 
best of all, dignified. Those illustrating the history of the Greek 
drama are especially commendable, but throughout the book they are 
uniformly good. We unreservedly recommend the book. 


‘‘ Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges."— The 
Pastoral Epistles. Edited by J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The present volume fully maintains the high level of excellence of the 
series to which it belongs, and Dr. Bernard has produced a work 
deserving of the highest praise. "The introduction is especially praise- 
worthy, and affords a good example of learned and sympathetic treat- 
ment by an expert writer ; and the full and comprehensive notes must 
surely leave the student with the feeling that everything that could 
have been done for him has been done. The ** Index Grxcitatis ” calls 
fcr a special word of commendation. 


'* Macmillan's Classical Series."— 77e Andromache of Euripides. 
Edited by A. R. F. Hyvsror, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow 
School. (Price 2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Hyslop has made an attempt, as he says, to bring the ** Andro- 
mach?" into the list of Greek plays which are usually read in the upper 
forms of schools. There can be no doubt that the play is worthy of 
being so read, and no doubt also that Mr. Hyslop has produced a very 
good edition, perfectly suitable for the purpose in view. The notes are 
good throughout, and the introduction short but quite satisfactory. 

he book is sure of a good reception. 


Euripides, Hippolytus. Fdited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical 
Appendix, by J. E. HARRY, Professor in Georgetown College. 
(Ginn.) 

A very worthy addition to the ‘‘ College Series of Greek Authors " 
which Profs. J. W. White and T. D. Seymour are producing in 


America. Prof. Harry has done his work well, and the result is an 
edition of Euripides's greatest play which should rank high among 
existing ones. Like all the volumes in this series, the general style and 
get-up of the book are excellent, the paper good, the print large and 
clear, and the few interesting illustrations from vase-paintings, &c., 
well produced. The introductions on the life and characteristics of 
Euripides, and on the ** Hippolytus " itself, are of such a nature as to 
rouse the student's keenest interest in his author; although the 
occurrence of some few Americanisms jars a little on the English ear. 
Particularly in his comparison of Euripides with the other tragedians, 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, is Prof. Harry happy, and the detailed and 
appreciative analysis of the play and the characters is both interesting 
and helpful. Some short notes on the illustrations are a good feature of 
the book. The notes on the text are accurate and plentiful, and the 
thing that pleased us most about them is the frequency with which 
parallel or illustrative passages from other poets, both ancient and 
modern, are quoted. Nothing helps a reader to a thorough under- 
standing of his author more than this comparative method, and nothing 
can be better from the generally educational point of view. Admirers 
of Euripides will be grateful to Prof. Harry for his excellent volume. 
Is the spelling ** Euripedes" on side and back of the book an American- 
ism or an error? It has a strange look to unaccustomed eyes. 


** Bell's Illustrated Classics." —(1) Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I. By 
E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. (2) Selections from Vergils E nei, 
Books VII-XII. By W. G. Coast, B.A. (3) Casar, De Bello 
Gallico, Book V. By A. REYNOLDS, M.A. (4) Ovid. Tristia, 
Book ///. By H. R. WoorRvcH, M.A. (Bell) 

Four satisfactory elementary books for use in lower forms. The best 
is the first-named, wherein Mr. Marchant has produced a very good 
result. In all tbe volumes the illustrations are frequently too ambitious, 
and fail somewhat in reproduction. And we do not believe that an 
abundance of illustration is of any service to a boy learning an author. 
Maps and photographs of localities are helpful; such pictures as ** A 
Roman Matron,” The First Swallow of Spring,” can hardly help a 
boy along. 


“ University Tutorial Series.”—(1) Lystas, Eratosthenes and Agoratus. 
Edited by J. THompson, M.A., and T. R. Mirrs, M.A. (Price 
3s. Od.) (2) Lucian, Charon and Timon. Edited by T. R. 
MiLLs, M.A. (Price 3s. 6d.) (3) Lucian, Charon and Timon. 
Translated by T. R. Minis, M.A. (Price 1s. 6d.) (Clive.) 
Students preparing for the examinations for which these books are 
prescribed cannot do better than avail themselves of the excellent 
editions here provided for them. In the case of the ‘‘ Lysias,” the 
introduction is altogether admirable and worthy of close attention, 
while the notes are accurate and to the point. Mr. Mills has been no 
less successful in his edition of the ‘‘ Lucian,” wherein his efforts to 
make his reader appreciate the humour of these two Dialogues of the 
Dead are very praiseworthy. His translation is also admirable. 


Keys to Stepmann’s French Series. By the General Editors. (Price 
2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We have received the key to Pousillon’s ** Petits Ames,” Vigny’s 
** Cinq Mars," Bernard’s ** L'Anneau d'Argent," Michaud's ** Premiere 
Croisade," De la Brete’s ** Mon Oncle et mon Curé," and Sandeau's 
* Sacs et Parchemins.” These will be found useful to teachers whose 
memory is not capable of remembering the words and phrases just 
seen in the readers. The key of the passages set for translation implies 
immense labour on the part of the editors--but cui bono? They will 
not tell where are the mistakes in the copy-books shown up, nor are 
they worth learning by heart, not being original French. Are teachers 
supposed to dictate them? If not committed to memory, of what use 
are they? They will be forgotten twenty-four hours, or at all events a 
week, later. It seems to be love's iabour lost. The work is, however, 
of unexceptionable quality. It is hoped that in practice it will prove 
more useful than it would appear to be in theory. 


Passing Thoughts. By Mrs. SEPTIMUS Buss. (Elliot Stock.) 

These social and meditative poems (as they are described in the table 
of contents) have, we doubt not, given much pleasure to private friends 
and parishioners, but they will hardly appeal to a wider public. The 
sentiments are excellent; but, as the author remarks: ‘* Alas! the 
poetical vein, ‘tis too true, Flows not at its owner'srequest." We must 
except the lines on the Sepoy Mutiny, composed apparently in 1857, 
and useful as a warning against contemporary national sentiment. 


Laudate. A Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day Schools. 
(Price 25. 6d. Black.) 

An excellent selection of hymns and chants adapted for daily school 
worship. The general editor is Mr. J. J. Findlay (he has modestly 
suppressed his name on the title-page), and his colleague, Mr. Lancelot, 
is responsible for the music. An original feature is the inclusion of 
Latin, French, German, and Welsh hymns, mostly accompanied by 
translations. We wish that Mr. Findlay had pitied our ignorance 
given us a rendering of the Welsh. The majority are old favourites, 
but Rudyard Kipling’s ** Recessional " appears for the first time in a 


. hynin-book. We notice two misprints—-dxr for der, page 115; and 


cu lites for ca litus, page 22. 
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‘ Handbooks to the Great Public Schools." — E/os. By A. CLUTTON- 
Brock. (Price 3s. 6d. net. G. Bell.) 

Most writers about Eton—and no school can boast so many—have 
observed the prescription of Dr. Burney in his ** History of Music”: 
“I had rather be trivial than tedious." No one can accuse Mr. 
Clutton- Brock of triviality, and he will seem tedious only to those who 
have read Lyte's monumental history of the college. The book is 
pretty evenly divided between Eton past and present. The most 
original chapter is that on athletics, which contains a full account of that 
mystery, the ** Wall Game." In treating past history the author 
‘deals gently with the erring one." Thus he endorses most of the 
strictures of the famous Ædinburyh Review of 1850, but gilds the pill 
by adding that the article is not impartially written and contains some 
unctuous absurdities. The only evil he sees in the tutorial system is 
that masters are overworked, and he apparently considers that the 
seventy scholars of to-day, drawn mainly from the upper middle classes, 
are fit representatives of the foundation for ** poor indigent scholars." 
Eton may be justly proud of Mr. Swinburne, but it is rather hard on the 
Poet Laureate and Mr. Traill’s fifty-nine poets to call Swinburne ‘‘the 
last remaining representative of the great succession of English poets." 
The book is well and plentifully illustrated. 


An Essay on the Nature and Origin of English Blank Verse. By 
EDWARD Lummis. (A. Brown & Sons.) 

The most original contribution to the theory of English prosody that 
we have seen for many a long day. Mr. Lummis seems to us to 
establish irrefragably his main thesis—the modern heroic line is, ez 
dernière analyse, based on the line-pair of ** Beowulf” and Cædmon. 
Chaucer wrote in line-pairs, but he added the music of the Italian poets. 
** Shakespeare's whole progress in the use of the heroic line was a re- 
cession from the Italian decasyllabic (gery, undecasyllabic) line 
towards a closer and closer likeness to the Old English line-pair." Dr. 
Abbott, Mr. Bridges, and the orthodox metrists are bound to take up 
the challenge he flings down. Let them scan such lines as 


** And, by opposing, end them: to die, to sleep." 
** Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes! O! how Lycorida " 
** Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on? 


There is much in detail open to criticism, especially the obiter dicta on 
classical accent and quantity, and the hundred and nineteen possible 
variations of the two-step line seem to us a useless piece of pedantry ; 
but these flaws, if such they are, do not seriously detract from the value 
of the ** Essay," which we hope may be only a prolusio to a treatise on 
English metres. 


" The Little Library."—(t1) The Early Poems of Alfred. Lord 
Tennyson. With Notes and an Introduction by J. CHURTON 
COLLINS. (2) Maud and other Poems by Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
With Notes and an Introduction by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 
(Price ts. 6d. net each. Methuen.) 

(1) The first of these volumes is virtually a replica of the edition by 
Mr. Churton Collins which we recently reviewed at length, but the 
suppressed poems are not here included. The notes are scant and not 
very helpful. Who wants to know the latitude and longitude of the 
Happy Isles—au (sic) r&v Maxdpwy v5o0:1—0r the name of the ‘ plump 
head waiter at the Cock,” or needs to be told that Chaucer lived more 
than two hundred years before Shakespeare, or that the Hebrew maid 
in the ** Dream of Fair Women” is Jephthah's daughter? Canon 
Ainger's name is spelt phonetically. 

(2) Miss Wordsworth falls into the same error of *'farthing rush- 
lights " —explains ‘‘ loot," and ** mallow,” and '* meadowsweet,” and 
the difference of azathéma and anath-ma. Her introduction is a sound 
piece of criticism which does not err on the side of idolatry. Thus, in 
the **Ode on the Duke of Wellington," she complains that there is 
* too much of what in horses would be called high acticn.” 

To the prettiness of the format of the series we have already spoken. 


The Mind of Tennyson. By E. H. SNEATH. 
Constable.) 

Prof. Sneath has attempted a more limited task than Prof. Dowden 
in his book on Shakespeare which has sugyested the title. The sub- 
title runs: ‘‘ His Thoughts on God, Freedom, and Immortality.” In 
other words, the critique is theologico-philosophical, and poetry and 
politics are rigidly excluded. The study, thus restricted, is thorough 
and appreciative ; proper regard is paid to the chronology of the poems, 
and the development of Tennyson's faith is finely traced. Herein it 
presents a pleasant contrast with Mr. Frederic llarrison's slapdash 
criticism. "The note of pessimism and individualism that characterizes 
the later poems seems to us unduly ignored. 


(Price 5s. net. 


‘t Golden Treasury Series.” —Cicero on Old Age and Friendship. By 
E. S. SHUCKBURGH. (Price 2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The last translation of these famous essays that we noticed was rated 
as a ‘‘good crib”; this one reaches a far higher level. The very 
dedication, ** S. G. T., A.R., senescentibus senescens, amicis amicus," 

reludes the finished scholar, and the introductions prcve that Cicero 
kas been inwardly digested. That on ‘‘ Old Age” is admirable ; that on 
** Friendship " less adequate, diverging as it does on the false trail of 


Platonic affection. To the translation itself we can award almost un- 
mixed praise; only twice or thrice have we felt inclined to score with 
the blue pencil—‘‘he had a great tincture of letters”; ** to old age 
Appius Claudius had the additional disadvantage of being blind"; 
‘it is by these means that my old age sits lightly on me.” Avs mihi 
rebus levis fit senectus means rather ‘‘ These reflections reconcile me 
to old age.” 


Cunuder’s Eclectic Oral Method for the Practical Study of the French 
Language. (Bath: J. F. Cunuder, 1 Upper Camden Place, 
Lansdown.) 

The ‘‘ Eclectic" method, we gather—it is nowhere explained—means 
the Reader, supplemented by grammar. Thus the first lesson begins 
** J'ai une téte, un nez, &c.,” and the pupil is directed to study the 
present indicative of avoir, and to apply each person successively to 
each given sentence, and then to write all the nouns inthe plural. The 
objection to this plan is that, at a moderate computation, it would take 
the ordinary schoolboy a fortnight to master the first lesson, and, by the 
end of the time, he will heartily wish that he and his cousins and 
aunts had been born headless and noseless. 


Agricultural Zoology. By Dr. J. RiTZEMA Bos. Second Edition. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This volume is a condensation of Dr. Bos's larger work, ‘‘ Tierische 
Schadlinge und Nützlinge für Ackerbau, Viehzuchte, &c.," especially 
intended for the ** private use of the practical farmer," but also for use 
in places of agricultural instruction. The translation has been done by 
Prof. Ainsworth Davis, who has at the same time performed certain 
alterations which ‘‘adapt the work to the requirements of British 
agriculture.” The work as it stands is an interesting little book—for 
the amateur. The practical farmer may find it convenient for oc- 
casional reference, but inadequate for purposes of utility in his pro- 
fession. For the needs of the serious student of agriculture it is 
altogether too popular a book. Its function in life will be to figure as a 
prize in a rural elementary school. 


** Alexander's Series of Musical Drills."—(1) 73e Army and Navy 
Musical Drill. (Price 1s. net.) (2) The Games Drill, For 
Boys and Girls. With Musical and Vocal Accompaniment. (Price 
6d. net.) 

Two capital little books by the well known and skilful principal of the 

Southport Physical Training College. Both are published by Messrs. 

George Philip & Son, of Fleet Street. 


The Portland Physical Drill for Girls and Infants. Being Movements 
to Music for all Young Children. By JENNETT HUMPHRRYs. 
(Price 1s. 8d. net. A. Brown & Sons.) 

As far as we can judge without seeing the children actually at work, 
the movements and music in the book seem well matched and suitable 
for their purpose. 


** The Empire Educational Series." —.$c400/ Punishment Book. 
(Price 1s. Jarrold & Sons.) 
This is a handy little book for registering school punishments, and is 
designed to meet the requirements of the Revised Instructions (Ap- 
pendix II., Section 32) of the Education Department. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son have sent us two very interesting 
series of '* diagram" maps, to be used in connexion with the teaching 
of geography by lantern slides. They have been designed by Mr. B. B. 
DICKINSON, of Rugby School, and Mr. A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., Exten- 
sion lecturer—both of whom have done such good work in connexion 
with the teaching of geography. (1) ZAe Diagram Coloured Hand 
Maps, without names; designed to show clearly the chief rivers and 
important tributaries, and the orographical features, by shades of colour. 
This series is specially intended to emphasize the importance of land 
elevation, by enabling pupils to fill in ihe details of physical, political, 
and commercial geography which the teacher wishes to impress on their 
memory. They are well drawn and well coloured; size, 1014 x 1074 in.; 
price 1d. each. (2) Zhe Diazram Outline Maps, giving the 
coast-line, chief rivers and their large tributaries, and a few dots 
to indicate the positions of important towns. To be used by the pupil 
for recording the important features represented by the lantern slides 
and for other kindred purposes — Size7/2 x7!4 in. ; price !4d. each. 
In both series a map of the British Isles, drawn to the same scale, is 
inserted in each map, to show comparative size. There can be no doubt 
that diagrams such as these have been much wanted for lantern 
teaching, and will save the pupil much mechanical labour—a good 
deal of time can very easily be wasted on map-drawing—and will allow 
the teacher to move more freely. They will be found very useful even 
where the lantern is not employed. 


The Pupil- Teacher s Code and Scholarship Aid. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, 
= B.A. (Price 6d. Educational Newspaper Co.) 

This little book contains the official articles, schedules, and regula- 
tions specially relating to pupil-teachers, together with the Queen's 
Scholarship syllabus, training college guide, notes, &c. Pupil-teachers 
and others will find it useful. 
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The Artistic Sertes of Photographic Representations. Prepared to meet 
the requirements of Circular Letter 431/A, June, 1899, of the 
Science and Art Department. (Price, for set of twelve, 8s. net. 
Chapman & Hall.) 

These twelve photographic representations—some of them, at least— 
are a trifle larger than those we have before noticed, and they are printed 
on cards which have brass eyelets for hanging purposes. Actual photo- 
graphs, we are told, owing to the thickness of their shades, would not 
be suitable as copies ; consequently, other processes are required, and 
have received due attention. No possible complaint can be made as to 
want of care, for, if these representations have a fault, it is perhaps 
that they are so very neat, fine, and close, and have, if anything, a 
tendency to finnicking rather than to breadth. The series is as good 
as it is possible for human skill to make it. To descend to the sordid, 
we cannot see why such a high price as 8s. net per dozen should be 
fixed s Good as these representations are, we do not see what 
extra advantages go fart passe with such a charge. 

The Artistic Series Drawing Books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (Chapman & 
Hall), are of good drawing paper, in oblong and upright shapes, in two 
qualities and of Government regulation sizes. They are cheap, useful, 
and convenient. Good books of this kind are a great help to a master. 
The covers are only moderately stiff ; we would recommend decidedly 
stiff, thick covers. 

The Artistic Series Drawing Examination Papers (Chapman & Hall) 
range from No. I, good cartridge, without printed heading, 10d. per 
packet of one hundred, up to No. 8, superior cartridge, with heading 
printed to order in quantities at 2s. per packet of one hundred. 


** Art School Series."—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Fifth Edition. (1) Second 
Grade Freehand. (2) Examples of Renaissance Ornament. 
Selected and drawn by J. P. FRAsER, Aberdeen. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

These books furnish all that is desirable by way of preparation for 
the South Kensington Second Grade Freehand Examination. The 
examples appear to be chiefly taken from the Louis XII. plasters. 
These drawing copies are also issued on cards, which adds to their 
usefulness. 


The ABC of Drawing and Design. By FRANK G. Jackson. In 
two parts. Part I. contains twenty-seven plates reproduced to 
form two sets of cards, thirty in each. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Jackson is animated by the deepest interest in his work as an 
educator, and goes upon sound principles. He rightly aims at develop- 
ing children's power and skill, setting no value on mere pretty drawings, 
however successfully copied. ** Well directed efforts," he says, ‘‘ rather 
than laboured attempts." Writing characters are freely used by the 
author in these elementary stages of design, as being a means ready to 
hand, and preserving the continuity ofa child's education. It is with great 
pleasure we note Mr. Jackson's direct stimulus and encouragement to 
pupils’ own ingenuity and invention. Too much praise cannot be given 
to one who succeeds in such an object—one in which South Kensington 
and not a few well equipped art masters have failed. For teaching 
drawing, handwriting, and design at the same time, and for developing 
the power of hand and eye, these books and cards would be hard to 
beat. They form a valuable educational work, full of variety, interest, 
and pleasure for pupils. We should add that Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall also publish specially ruled books to accompany the foregoing. 
They are certainly good and suited to their purpose ; but why should 
these little books be fourpence each, while the ** Artistic Series" to 
which we have referred sell for less than half that sum? The printing 
of a few dotted lines is hardly explanation enough for this tax upon 
parents and rates. 


** Arnold's Local Readers.— The Story of the West Country. (7 x $in., 
Pp. 353, illustrated ; price 1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

This is a capital reader, packed full of interest from cover to cover, 
and sure to be a favourite with boys and girls of eight or nine years and 
upwards. From the abundant store of history, story, legend, poetry, 
and description, the unnamed author has drawn what seemed to him 
best suited to his purpose, with most satisfactory results. Even adults 
will read the book with pleasure—meeting old favourites again, and 
finding, we doubt not, something that is new. This has been our good 
chance, at any rate. Teachers should make a note of this series. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Life of John Ruskin. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD. (Methuen.) 
—Mr. Collingwood has re-written, with additions, his biography of 
Ruskin, omitting the expository portions, and adding new materials 
from letters and journals. We have now in a single cheap volume an 
adequate portraiture of the man who stands to modern art in the same 
relation as Darwin stands to modern science. 

Ladysmith; the Diary of a Siege. By H. W. NEVINSON. (Price 6s. 
Methuen. )—Mr. Nevinson shares with the late Mr. Steevens the dis- 
tinction among war correspondents of being a man of wide culture, 
and we are glad to possess in a permanent form his letters contributed 
to the Dazly Chronicle. Added plans and maps are a boon to the 
reader. We hope he will see his way to make a picture out of these 
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iin Samer and to treat belli causas et vitia et modos in cold blood ana 
without the fear of the censor before his eyes. 

Snowflakes and Snowdrops. By ANNIE MATHESON. (Price 4s. 6d. 
net. Brimley Johnson.)—A very pretty child’s garland of verse, ad- 
equately illustrated by Carruthers Gould and Winifred Hartley, the 
latter a name unknown to us, but a promising artist. Miss Matheson 
md comparison with Stevenson's ‘‘ Child's Garden," and at her 

st she is his peer. 


** The earth is hard, the flowers are cold, 

No birds are singing on the wold, 
No bees are humming ; 

Bare boughs are swinging to and fro, 

The frozen streams forget to flow— 
But Spring is coming ! 

We're very tired of copy books, 

With all the noughts and hooks and crooks, 
Still more of summing ; 

The snowdrops still are fast asleep 

Where shadows into sunshine creep,— 
But Spring is coming !" 

This is childhood idealized ; but we turn the page— 


Not very much I read or write, 

But I can feel what poets say ; 

I love this earth as much as they, 
Its glorious noon, its starry night ! 


This is precocity—or shall we say infantine preciosity ? 


The Grey Fairy Book. Edited by ANDREW LANG. (Price 6s. 
Longmans. )—A kaleidoscope. Mr. Lang in his preface gives us the 
exact word to describe this collection of fairy tales. The maiden all 
forlorn, the ogre, and the knight errant—these, as in an Æschylean 
play, are the only dramatis persona, but when each character is multi- 

lied by three or seven or sometimes ten, and the scene shifts from 
iceland to the Libyan desert, from Ireland to Cathay, the combinations 
and permutations are virtually unlimited. Mr. H. J. Ford, too, shows 
equal variety— 


** Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet." 


Helmet and Spear. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. (Price 5s. 
Seeley.)— These stories from the wars of the Greeks and Romans are 
pure history, without any admixture of romance, and our only quarrel 
with the book is that the title and get-up may deceive the frivolous- 
minded. Its scope is indicated by the headings of the six books into 
which it is divided— Greece and Persia, the Defence; Greece and 
Carthage; Greece and Persia, the Attack; Rome and Carthage; 
Rome and the Barbarians, the Rise ; Rome and the Barbarians, the 
Decline. Mr. Church is a thorough-going Jingo (we use the word in 
no invidious sense) ; like Mozley and Kingsley, he believes in war as the 
great civilizer ; to him the victrix causa is the cause not only of the gods 
but of Cato and morality. It is hard to make this theory square with 
the triumphs of Attila and Alaric, and the author puts off the puzzle to 
a more convenient season. For the rest we have nothing but praise. 
Mr. Church is not content to manipulate Grote or Mommsen : he draws 
his materials from the original sources, is learned without pedantry, 
graphic without rhetoric or word-painting. 

The Adventures of Odysseus. By F. S. MARVIN, R. J. G. MAYOR, 
and F. M. STAWELL. Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. (Price 55. 
net. Dent.)—Herbart held that the study of Greek should begin 
with the ‘‘ Odyssey " ; and, though for obvious reasons this counsel has 
not been followed by schoolmasters, yet it rests on sound grounds. We 
can from personal experience attest the charm that the ‘‘ Odyssey” 
pure and simple exercises on children of seven to ten, and we have 
little doubt that, as treated here, compressed and cut down to about 
half the length, it will prove even more attractive. The version is 
simple, nervous, and rhythmical. Charles Robinson is hardly up to 
his usual form. The raft is good, but Polyphemus and Circe are both 
failures. 

In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country, By A. B. LLoyp. (Price 
6s. Unwin.)—The straightforward and unaffected narrative of the 
adventures of an explorer who crossed the Dark Continent from east to 
west. How great were the perils run may be gathered from the single 
fact that, of the five hundred porters who started with Mr. Lloyd from 
Zanzibar, only twenty-five arrived at Nasa. Whether among cannibals 
or a herd of elephants. fever-stricken in the dismal swamp, or lost in 
the forest primeval, Mr. Lloyd preserves the mens egua in arduis. He 
never theorizes either about missions or colonization or the partition of 
Africa, but is content to give us facts. The sidelights which he throws 
on the Congo Free State and the Soudanese rebellion are for this all 
the more valuable. The book is profusely illustrated, but it is a pity 
that some of the photographs are fogged. That of the pygmies is 
admirable. We cannot help half regretting that Mr. Lloyd did not bag 
the first one, whom he mistook for a gorilla. 

My Lady Marcia: A Story of the French Revolution. By ELIZA 
F. PoLLarD. (Price 5s.  Nelson.)—'* My Lady Marcia" is the 
daughter of Earl D'Arcy, and at the age of six she is confided to 
the care of her aunt, the Marquise de la Brosse, whose home is a 
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The time is the eve of the Revolution in France 
and the day of our own war with the American Colonies. Lord D’Arcy 
is a soldier, and has to go, as we say nowadays, to the front. He falls 
in action, and his daughter lays the blame of his death on the King whose 
obstinacy has caused the futile war. As a consequence she develops 
Jacobin sympathies. The Marquis de la Brosse is a good landlord, 
but that does not save his castle from being burned, and Marcia, after 
a little experience of the horrors of the Reign of Liberty in Paris, and 
of the Jacquerie in the provinces, suffers a reaction in favour of the 
cause of order. La Fayette comes in as an active and attractive per- 
sonage in the story ; other leading personages of the times cross the 
pages of the book ; and so, as Marcia becomes the Queen's voluntary 
attendant in the days of her downfall, the reader is introduced to persons 
of all parties and classes, and made to realize the sufferings of the great as 
well as the wrongs of the people. The story is a good one, calculated 
to supplement the school history, as well as to interest the reader 
in the heroine's personal romance. And it is only because we 
believe this kind of book to be one of the most valuable auxiliaries of 
education that we express a wish that the construction of Miss Pollard's 
sentences were nct sometimes rather slipshod, and that she had 
avoided that very annoying vulgarism of the day ''don't trouble” 
instead of ‘‘ don't trouble yourself." Correct speech is best learned 
from the correct language of books read in youth ; and that is why the 
children's books of Miss Edg worth are still nursery classics. 

The Apri! Baby’s Book of Tunes, with the Story of How They Came 
to be Written. By the author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden." 
Illustrated by KATE GREENAWAY. (Price 6s. Macmillan.)—Every- 
body will be glad to meet in a Christmas book the three sturdy babies, 
April, May, and June, who grew in Elizabeth's German Garden, 
though some of us must wish that their mother had spared the world 
the tale of how they chopped up the wax dolls and stirred and boiled 
them in a saucepan. In real life we should expect the babies who did 
such things to grow into murderesses, for, toa child of properly developed 
imagination, its doll is alive and can feel. But the new tunes for the 
old nursery-rimes are charming, and the story of how they were made, 
though quite unsuitable for children, is amusing reading for grown-up 
people. The illustrations are in Miss Greenaway’s well known and 
always pretty manner. 

A Noaks Ark Geography. By MABEL DEARMER. (Price 6s. 
Macmillan.)—Miss Dearmer’s ‘‘Noah’s Ark Geography” is alto- 
gether delightful. Kit, a human boy, in company with a wooden 
Polar bear straight from the ark, travels to the North Pole, and meets 
areal Polar bear, which gives him much interesting information. They 
are joined by a Cocky-olly Bird, also of ark origin, and a Jum-Jum 
nigger doll; and together they voyage round the world, picking up 
more real geography in this original manner than poor little Kit has 
ever been able to get into his head while ‘‘ doing lessons" with Miss 
Browne. Pictures and letterpress are quaint and charming. But 
again we must enter a pedantic protest. Why, oh! why, should a 
book like this—which we hope will be given to hundreds of children 
before the New Year begins—why should such a book disseminate far 
and wide the odious expressions ‘‘ very excited,” ‘‘ very flustered,” 
" very puzzled”? It is quite as easy, and as amusing, to be ** much "' or 
*' very much ” excited, flustered, and puzzled ; and, by thus qualifying 
your emotions, you have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a 
grammatical, instead of an ungrammatical, person. 

Half-Hours in Japan. By the Rev. HERBERT MOORE, M.A. 
With over seventy Illustrations and a Map. (Price 6s. T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Moore's ** Half-Hours in Japan” is one of those con- 
venient gift-books that will do equally well for a child or a grown-up 
person. In admirably simple and well chosen language it describes 
the manners, dress, schools, food, customs, and what-not of Japan. 
It has very good and plentiful illustrations, and is pleasantly got up 
with a clear page and good type. 

Gunpowder reason and Plot. By HAROLD AVERY, FRED 
WHISHAW, and R. B. TOWNSHEND. (Price 2s.  Nelson.)—'* Gun- 

owder Treason and Plot” is a collection of adventure stories for 
oys, not, however, as the title might suggest, all turning on the 
Sth of November. Only one story comes specifically under the 
general heading, and that is the last in the volume. 

Standish of Standish: A Story of the Pilgrims. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
With two Illustrations by GEo. HUTCHINSON. (Price 1s. 6d. Ward, 
Lock, & Co.)—This is a beautifully told story of the emigrants of the 
** Mayflower,” and the joys and sorrows of the days of their settling. The 
book appears in Messrs. Ward & Lock’s eighteenpenny ‘‘ Lily Series,” 
and it gives, both in quantity and literary quality, much more than the 
money's worth. A prefatory note promises the student-reader, 
interested in the true story of the times, that he shall not be misled as to 
facts. The author has read the annals of the ** Pilgrims °’ in Bradford 
and Winslow, and claims to have contributed only a slender thread 
of romance on which to string the facts. But she has, in fact, con- 
ip also a vein of humour, and a very good and readable literary 
style. 

The Three Witches. By Mrs. MoLzswoRTH. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Chambers.)—-A pretty story nicely told. Itis difficult to suppose that 
in these days any child—at least any boy of Jasper's age— would have 
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any serious belief in witches, though the romantic story in which he and 
Hebe unexpectedly became actors certainly might help on a lively 
imagination. **Number one" is a dear old body of a type that is 
dying out, more's the pity, and appeals to us even more than pretty 
* number two." The story isa little spun out, but children are not 
likely to object to that. The book is well got up and illustrated. 

A Son of the State. By W. Perr RIDGE. (Price 3s. 6d. Methuen.)— 
The smali East-ender who figures as the hero is first introduced to us at 
an inquest on his own mother. He shows much philosophy on this 
and other occasions, and is in many ways so precocious that we doubt 
if he would have allowed Mrs. Rastin to sell the furniture and annex 
the proceeds without question. In the same passive way he lets him- 
self be adopted by the wife of a thief, from whom the strong arm of the 
law happily rescues him in time. We wonder how many boys brought 
up by the State have such a strong sense of their obligation to that 
abstraction that when commended, in later years, for an heroic act, they 
would reply : ** I'm not sorry to have paid back a bit of what I owe." 
Bobbie, however, is not at all ** goody " ; so, we suppose, in his case the 
gratitude was genuine. Though, as may be supposed, the company 
into which we are taken is not very select, there is only in one case any 
touch of coarseness. 

The Dispatch Riaer. By ERNEST GLANVILLE. (Price6s. Methuen.) 
—An exciting story of the Boer War. The writer seems well ac- 
quainted with the scenes he describes, and, avoiding for the most part 
the well known incidents of the war, gives a graphic account of the 
performances of his hero, Henry Somerset, both as a dispatch rider 
and when pursuing his own affairs. Somerset certainly does not shine as 
an ‘‘ intelligence cthcer”’—his temper is too hot, and his want of caution 
lamentable. He poses as a young Boer farmer in an hotel one evening, 
and comes down the next morning talking unadulterated English and 
not attempting to disguise his nationality. However his pluck and his 
unerring aim with the rifle stand him in better stead than his diplomatic 
powers, and the interest of the story is well sustained to the rather 
abrupt end. Lady Upton is almost impossibly hard and ungenerous. 
The climax of her ill behaviour is reached when she refuses to share the 
sole obtainable wagon with the men who have been dangerously 
wounded in trying to save her. 

Red, White, and Green. By HERBERT HAYENS. (Price 5s. Nelson.) 
—A story of the gallant efforts made by Hungary to maintain the ad- 
ministrative rights conceded by Austria, but which she afterwards tried 
to withdraw. The scene opens in the autumn of 1848, and we follow 
the fortunes of the hero, an ardent patriot, but still owning allegiance to 
the Emperor of Austria, through many desperate fights, sieges, surprises, 
and weary marches, till the alliance of Russia with Austria made the 
Hungarian cause hopeless. Kossuth is here represented not as the 
single-minded patriot, but as a brilliant and ambitious man who com- 
bined enthusiasm for the Hungarian cause with schemes for his own 
advancement. Görgei, on the other hand, who was considered by 
many to bave betrayed his country when he surrendered with his 
broken remnant of an army to the Russian general, is held up to us as 
a stainless hero. Some of the critical situations are exceedingly well 
described, for instance, the scaling of the ice wall in the mountain pass, 
where George Botskay earns the lifelong devotion of Mecsey Sandor. 

The Lively City ò Ligg. By GELETYT BURGESS. (Methuen.)— 
The whole point and joke of the ‘‘ Lively City o' Ligg” lies in the 
vivifying of inanimate things. From chairs and tables to trains and 
ships, all these hitherto stationary articles are seized with a desire for 
locomotion on their own account, and make such a bad use of their 
new faculty that we are thankful that they only possess it in a fairy 
tale. The illustrations are somewhat startling in outline and colour. 
The book is got up sumptuously as regards paper, margins, fly-leaves, 
and print. 

Roy. By AGNES GIBERNE. (Price 5s. C. Arthur Pearson.)— 
‘©There are killed and wounded by war of whom no returns reach 
Downing Street.”—Such words might well have been said of many 
members of English families who, happening to be in France when 
war with England was declared in 1503, were separated for long years 
from those who loved them—if they did not die in the prisons of 
France or in attempting to escape. Miss Giberne has chosen one 
such family for this story. Father, mother, and ‘‘ Roy" go over to 
Paris for a fortnight's visit, leaving Roy’s little twin sister behind. 
The parents do not see their daughter again for twelve years; while 
a friend who has accompanied them nearly dies from the hardships he 
has suffered and the wearing anxiety about his sweetheart in England 
and the general he idolizes—Sir John Moore. Moore is the real hero 
of the book—a knight sans feur et sans reproche, whose portrait is 
painted in the brightest colours. Many of the lesser characters are 
very well drawn. Denham's want of faith in Polly is hardly explained ; 
but altogether the story is a good one. 

The Three Scouts. By FRED WHISHAW. (Griffith, Farran, Browne, 
& Co.)—Stories of the present Boer War are apt to show some 
sameness, which is not, perhaps, surprising, seeing how little is, after 
all, known about it. This one, like some others, begins with the 
brutality of the Boers to British settlers trying to make their way to 
Natal. Afterwards the three sons of a mining engineer take to 
scouting on their own account, and passthrough some remarkable 
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adventures. With youthful rashness, two of them go to sleep in a 
deserted farm, keeping no watch, and are, of course, surprised and 
captured by the Boers. This leads to a series of wonderful plans 
and attempts at escape and rescue, which are brightly described and 
which owe their final success, in no small measure, to the kindness of 
some among the Boer women. 

Paid im Gold. By BERTIE Senior. (Price 5s. Griffith, Farran, 
Browne, & Co.)—We must confess to getting very much mixed up in the 
course of this story. There are so many changes of time and place and 
people that the steadiest brain reels in the effort to keep things clear. 
Why the old artist painted the black picture, who was the real owner 
of the treasure, why Jenk committed suicide when he had only to 
remain in safety at Scout Bay, remain mysteries; while Louis de 
Sabra’s running away, concealing his identity, and allowing himself to 
be considered a thief for a lengthened period because the sister of the 
real criminal was his child’s nurse, seems an absurd piece of Quixotism. 
Whatever the book is, it is not dull, and those who like conundrums 
will find that it contains much of interest. It is very well got up. 

The Girl without Ambition. By IsABEL STUART ROBSON. 
(Cassell.) —The moral of this book is certainly that ambition is a snare, 
The heroine, Kathleen Quested, who steadily refuses to distinguish 
herself at school, turns out to be a sort of providence in her father's 
neglected house and in his subsequent reverses; while her sister 
Cynthia (a most irritating young person), who has passed brilliantly 
through Girton, neglects all her most obvious duties to immerse herself 
in Egyptology. Perhaps it is her indifference to the petty details of 
everyday life which makes her speak of Girton as an Oxford College. 
Another ‘‘ ambitious" girl comes to no good till she renounces her 
visions of fame and subsides into nursing in a country village. 

Geoff. Blake. By S. S. PuGH. (Religious Tract Society.)— The 
boys of Beckthorpe School have among their number, as is natural, 
some good, some bad, and some indifferent, and they show their 
various qualities in keeping or breaking rules and planning amusements 
—mostly of an unlawful kind. Geoft. Blake, the hero of the story, is 
too much given to introspection. Ile means to do right, and tries to 
reconcile loyalty to his headmaster with submission to the schoolboy 
code of not **sneaking"' whatever happens. The result is not always 
happy ; nevertheless his high-mindedness and unselfishness have a strong 
influence for good with his schoolfellows. There is too much sentiment 
in some of the conversations. The ordinary schoolboy has a righteous 
horror of it. 

Between Two Opinions. By MARY E. PALGRAVE. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—A well written story. A very young and innocent 
girl becomes engaged to a man she has known for only a few weeks, 
and whom her fancy, aided by his attractive personality, endows with 
every possible virtue. She is rudely disillusioned by overhearing a 
ball-room conversation, and learns that her idol has a past which will 
not bear close inspection, and that a large part of his present life is 
given to horse-racing, betting, &c., which she regards with horror. 
The question is, Can she, ought she, to give him up, or shall she, 
following the advice of her worldly-wise sister-in-law elect, stifle her 
doubts and marry a man she no longer trusts, lest her desertion should 
drive him to recklessness? Her difficulties and final decision are well 
worked out, and the story is interesting. 

The Schoolmistress of Haven’s End. By ELLA EDERSHEIM OVER- 
TON. (Religious Tract Society.)—A well-to-do girl, who is a lady by 
birth, and who can furnish her rooms artistically, visit the county 
magnates, and who has spare cash for endless small doles to the village 
folk, has rather an unfair advantage over the ordinary schoolmistress. 
Joan Harding, however, possesses a fund of loving-kindness which 
might well win the affections of those about her, and make them ready 
to overlook her wildest flights of enthusiasm. The bad qualities of the 
squire’s eldest daughter are perhaps meant as foils for Joan’s good ones, 
but the character is exaggerated. We doubt if a clergyman could be 
** very impressive " while he ‘‘ sniffed °” with emotion, or if a girl who 
had had a lamp smashed on her forehead, and had felt ‘‘an intolerable 
anguish as of molten fire run down her face," could escape without loss 
of sight and with only one tiny scar. 

Lifes Anchor. By Harriet E. CorviLLE. (Religious Tract 
Society.) — In reading this book we are tempted to fancy ourselves in 
Looking-Glass Land. Several well known characters of the eighteenth 
century are introduced, and Mrs. Hannah More is so bright and lively, 
and Dr. Johnson so extraordinarily amiable, as to upset all our precon- 
ceived ideas. The little heroine, pupil of the Misses More though she 
be, is not quite true to her training, and bestows her hand on a worth- 
less sort of fellow, whose want of principle spoils the happiness of her 
married life. He is, fortunately, disposed of in the Gordon Riots, and 
his widow—whose faith has been strengthened by suffering—marries a 
man who will help and not hinder her in her efforts for the higher life. 

Three Fair Maids. By KATHARINE TYNAN. (Price 6s. Blackie. )}— 
If we may regard this as a kind of fairy tale, it is very pleasant reading, 
and we need not trouble about probabilities, such, for instance, as the 
likelihood that a well known family could in their own home, surrounded 
by old neighbours, suddenly adopt another name and keep up the decep- 
tion for some time undetected by the ‘‘ paying guests" they receive to 
mend their fallen fortunes. The book might well have borrowed Miss 


Ferrier's title of ** Marriage," for every available girl is paired with a 
desirable swain as relentlessly as the characters were killed off in an old- 
fashioned tragedy. For the rest, Miss Tynan writes well, and, if the 
beauty and good fortune of the ‘‘ Three Fair Maids” are rather over- 
done, there are some minor characters whose stories are touchingly told. 
Miss Hammond's illustrations are unequal, but most of the later ones 
in the book are excellent. 

Seven Maids. By L. T. MEADE. (Price6s. Chambers.)—A story 
of the trials of an ** only daughter" when four girls are suddenly thrust 
upon her as companions of bed and board. Many of Marjorie's feelings 
in the months that follow are extremely natural, and girls will be 
interested in the development of the story and Marjorie's final rein- 
statement in self-respect. The defect of the book is that there is no very 
lovable character in it. The parents, with all their virtues, are stupidly 
blind to what is going on. Jack is a very poor specimen of an English 
schoolboy, and the American girl, Julia, who is rather held up to ad- 
miration, keeps Marjorie on the rack by threats of disclosing a dis- 
creditable action of which she was guilty, forcing her with malicious 
ingenuity to do exactly what she does zo? want to do. 

Jom Andrews. By ARTHUR CHANDLER. (Price 5s. Elliot 
Stock. )—This is a story intended for a Board-school prize. The troubles 
and pleasures of a Board-school boy should be as interesting to boys of 
that class as those of public-school life are to boys of higher rank, and 
Mr. Chandler has given a es account of the various games—foot- 
ball chiefly—and outings which vary the monotony of an East-ender's 
life. Most of the boys are good fellows and keen to uphold the credit 
of their school. We should scarcely have thought that bets would rise 
as high as half-a-crown among lads of twelve or thirteen, or that Lon- 
doners would so easily be made victims. 

We are very glad to see a new edition of The Adventures of Herr Baby 
by Mrs. MOLESWORTH (price 2s. 6d. Macmillan). It is one of the 
most charming stories of this well known writer, and is now published 
in a smaller form, the original illustrations by W. CRANE being repro- 
duced. This is a story of which children never get tired. 

In the King’s Service. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (Price 5s. 
Blackie.)—This story is one of the best examples of a judicious 
combination of history with a setting which renders it palatable 
to young readers. We are given a graphic picture of the 
events and incidents of Cromwell’s conquest of Ireland, enlivened by 
the fortunes and mishaps of the hero of the story. If we have a 
criticism to make, it is that not quite so much of youthful genius should 
be displayed ; but this would, perhaps, be an added charm for a young 
reader. The illustrations are well done and very spirited. 

The Child's Picture Grammar. By S. ROSAMUND PRAEGER. (Price 
3s. 6d. George Allen.)—Bobby’s aunt teaches Bobby grammar, and 
she manages so cleverly to disguise the powder in the jam that, if we 
had Bobby’s portrait at the end instead of at the beginning of the book, 
we feel sure it would have shown a face of merriment and delight 
instead of the one of rage and despair; for the aunt is original, and 
she can draw, and, above all, she has a sense of humour. 

The Tale of the Little Twin Dragons. By S. ROSAMUND PRAEGER. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.)—A fairy story, telling how two twin dragons 
took pity on a stray baby, and the difficulties they had, though in the 
end they were rewarded for their troubles. The book has plenty of 
clever and amusing coloured illustrations. 

Fiddlesticks. By HitpA CowHAM. (Price 3s. 6d. C. Arthur 
Pearson.)— This is a book of illustrated nursery rimes. Many of the 
illustrations are clever, especially those of animals ; but we think them 
often too fantastic to be understood or appreciated by a child. 

The Dear Old Fairy Tales. (Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.)—A charming 
fairy book, containing all the most familiar fairy stories. The book 
has large illustrations, prettily coloured in soft harmonious tints. 

A Week at the Farm; By Rail; The Red, White, and Blue. 
(Price 2s. 6d. each. Nelson.)—Three picture books, which are sure to 
prove attractive to small folk, especially boys, for the first is about 
farm animals, the next about engines and railways, and the third tells 
many interesting things about ships and sailors. All the books have 
excellent full-page coloured illustrations. 

In Pinafore Land. By FLORA KLICKMANN. (Ward, Lock.)—A 
little book of stories and poetry for children, with black-and-white 
illustrations. 

Tea-Table Stories, by MARGARET WESTRUP and GERTRUDR 
VAUGHAN; and Days Out of Doors, by the author of ‘ Little Folks’ 
Land." (Price 1s. each. Sunday School Union. )—Two books of very 
simple illustrated stories for tiny children. 

The Children’s Treasury. (Price 1s. Nelson.)—A nice little book 
for children, instructive as well as amusing. 

Goops, and How to be Them: A Manual of Manners for Poltte 
Infants. By GELETT BURGESS. (Price6s. Methuen.)—The ** goops " 
are the ill-mannered children, and on one side of the page we have 
their portraits, with appropriate verses, on the other, portraits of the 
good children. The illustrations are certainly novel, but we fail to 
find anything pleasing in them. 

Bubbles His Book. By R. F. IRVINE. Illustrated by D. H. SOUTER. 
(Price 3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.)—Here we have a pretty fairy story, 
plentifully illustrated, suitable for small children, who, pwe have 
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no doubt, will take as much interest in the abode of soap bubbles as 
did Lulu and Bubbles. The get-up of the book is good and the illustra- 
tions are clever. 

Droll Doings. Illustrated by HARRY NEILSON. (Price6s. Blackie.)— 
A book of comical animal pictures facing nonsense verses. Mr. Neilson 
has managed to put a great deal of expression into his animal faces. 
The picture of the naughty kittens Tommy and Toby, trying to look 
exceedingly pious, we should pick out as one of the most successful of 
the clever illustrations. : 

Darton's Leading Strings. (Price 1s. 6d. Wells Gardner, Darton, 
& Co.)—A book of short stories and verses for tiny children, made 
attractive by illustrations on every page. 

Our Darling s First Book. (Price 1s. Blackie.)—A good illustrated 
first reader, beginning with the alphabet and ending with familiar 
nursery rimes and one or two fairy stories. 

Peter Pipers Show. By S. A. HAMER. Illustrated by L. BAUMER 
and Harry Neison. (Price 1s. Cassell)—A book of funny 
animal stories and verses, well illustrated throughout. 

Rhoda. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (Price 2s. 6d. Nelson.)—Rhoda 
is the eldest of five Miss Vinnings, who, being of proud dispositions, 
bury themselves in Shepherd’s Bush away from their friends when they 
fall into straitened circumstances. We are told their adventures in 
their new home, and do not leave them till they are all happily settled 
in one way or another. There is nothing very novel in the plot, but 
the book 1s quite readable and entertaining. 

The Wind/airies and Other Tales. By MARY DE MORGAN. 
Illustrated by OLIVE COCKERELIL. (Price 5s. Seeley.)—Children are 
apt to cry out for another fairy-story and yet another, and it it hard to 
find new ones which will bear comparison with the old, but here we 
have nine very pretty and original stories. ‘‘ Vain Kesta ” and ** The 
Pool and the Tree” are specially charming. We would also call 
attention to the illustrations, which help, in no small degree, to make 
up a dainty volume. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By FRANCES BROWNE. Illustrated by 
M. SEYMOUR Lucas. (Price 3s. 6d. Griffith, Farran, Browne, & Co.)— 
A fairy-book in its ninth edition ‘* surprises by himself” a recommenda- 
tion. This last edition is nicely got up, with pretty illustrations by M. 
SEYMOUR Lucas, and we can assure the children, who do not yet know 
the book, that it is well worth reading. 

The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky. By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 
(Price 6s. Macmillan.)—We are glad to see these articles from 
Harper's and the Century Magazines in a collected form. Besides the 
charm of his style, Mr. Allen possesses the charm of one writing about 
a country he knows and loves. We should pick out ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin" and ‘‘A Home of Silent Brotherhood” as among the most 
interesting articles. 

The Other One. By GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD. Illustrated by 
CECIL ALDIN. (C. Arthur Pearson.)—This is an amusing story for 
children, of the everyday life of some kittens—a kitten, one of a family 
of three, being the narrator. The cats’ point of view is cleverly carried 
out through the tale, and becomes almost too realistic in the bird- 
catching scene ; but we doubt if the most educated cat would be equal 
to such a quotation as that with which the story closes. The illustra- 
tions of the kittens are well drawn. 

Lone Star Blockhouse. By F. B. Forester. (S.P.C.K.)—The 
real hero of the story is a ** greaser," who, having attached himself to 
two young Englishmen who are hunting on the great American plains, 
cventually saves them and a number of emigrants from being wiped out 
by the Indians. In real life Carruthers would hardly have disposed so 
easily of the two Kiowa braves who were picking up Winchester's trail, 
and the holders of the blockhouse would not have been the first to note 
the approach of help; but thesc are details which do not spoil the 
interest of a well written story. 

The Adventures of Tod, with and without Betty. By G. CARDELLA. 
(Price 2s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) —.Àn excellent child's book. The 
adventures are sufficiently connected to form a sort of rambling history 
of Tod and Betty for a year or two, and both the children are natural. 
We should have preferred the pilgrimage without the vision, but other- 
wise it is very well described. After Tod’s ruthless unveiling of Betty’s 
self-deception, it is salutary that he should discover that, ‘‘ right down 
in his own inside," he was aware that he was doing wrong. The story 
teaches some good lessons without any unpleasant effect of an obtrusive 
moral, and the illustrations—photographs from life—have come out 
very well. Betty looksa little too merry over the senna-water, but 
Tod's expression is quite to the point. 

Left to. Themselves. By E. M. GREEN. (Price 2s. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co.)—One cannot say much more of this than that it is a quite 
harmless little story. Children and grown-up people are equally odd in 
their behaviour. It was scarcely necessary for the children, in the 
final shopping expedition, to put on their new clothes, even to shoes and 
stockings, in the shops where they were bought. 

Jones the Mysterious. By CHARLES EDWARDEs. (Price 2s. Blackie.) 
—Jones is a small Anglo-Indian sent over to an English school in the 
charge of a ‘‘ Bearer.” Nana Sing, who is devoted to the boy, thinks 
to benefit him by endowing him with what he calls the ‘‘ power,” 
which enables him to disappear whenever he finds himself in an 


unpleasant position and wishes himself elsewhere. Jones, half against 
his will, makes pretty frequent use of his new faculty, and the results 
are amusingly told. We recommend our readers to see for themselves 
the working of the ** power ” and its effect on the school world. The 
illustrations are good. 

A Newnham Friendship. By ALICE STRONACH. (3s. 6d. Blackie)— 
This story gives, on the whole, a pleasant picture of a girl's life at 
college, chiefly the social side. A good many pages are filled with 
desultory chatter— very likely true to life, but not deeply interesting. 
With the male characters Miss Stronach seems to be less at home. 
Lynn is the conventional villain—handsome, brilliant, sneering, and 
diabolic, while ** Phil " is only an outline of a person. His disappear- 
ance is mentioned in the early pages of the book, and it is only quite 
at the end that he returns—coming in as coolly 4s if no explanation 
were needed. After the fashion of Lothaw, he enters the room and falls 
in love at the same moment, and is only useful to swell the number of 
marriages made by the Newnham students and reassure those who fear 
lest a college life should unfit or disincline girls for the ordinary rôle of 
wife and mother. 

With Rifle and Bayonet. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s. 
Blackie.)—‘* A Romance of the present Boer War, published while the 
author was on duty at the front,” certainly deserves attention. The 
introductory scenes are rather commonplace. The hero, Jack Somerton, 
is more or less bullied by an objectionable step-mother, who shows 
shameless partiality to her own unattractive son, and he is glad to go out 
to South Africa with some friends to whom he has done a service. 
After this the story goes better. Jack has a faculty for making the 
best of the situation, whatever it is, and goes through some thrilling 
adventures even before war is declared. He takes part in the 
Battle of Glencoe, and manages to get into (and out of) Mafeking, 
Pretoria, and Ladysmith, acting as a despatch rider, and showing 
great pluck and resource. Many of the scenes are described with 
great spirit, and the illustrations are good. 

Among reprints suitable for Christmas presents and prizes we ma 
notice first and foremost, in Macmillan’s ** Library of English Classics ”’ 
(price 3s. 6d. net), BACON’s Essays and Advancement of Learning, 
SHERIDAN's Plays, WHITE'S Natural History of Selborne, MALORY's 
Morte Darthur (2 vols.); in Ward & Lock’s ** Minerva Library ” 
(price 2s.), DARWIN's Journal of Researches, DARWIN’S Coral Reefs, 
WALLACE's Travels on the Amazon, STANLEY's Life of Arnold; 
BUCKLAND’S Curiosities of Natural History, in four volumes, each 
forming a separate series (price 2s. 6d. per vol. ; Macmillan) ; JANE 
PoRTER’S Scottish Chiefs, illustrated by T. H. RonINSON (price 
9s. net; Dent); BuNYAN’s Pilgrim's Progress (price 2s. ; C. A. 
Pearson). : 

(1) Out with Garibaldi. By G. A. Henry. (Price 5s. Blackie.) 
(2) Zn the Irish Brigade. (Price 6s. Same author and publisher.) 
(3) With Puller in Natal. (Price 6s. Same author and publisher.)— 
Mr. Henty has added a leash to his already long list of historical tales. 
He lays no claim to historical accuracy in ** With Buller in Natal," but 
we may take it that his story gives a very fair description of events in 
Natal from the outbreak of the present war to the relief of Ladysmith. 
Just at this time any story whose scene is laid in South Africa, par- 
ticularly if it is strongly anti-Boer, is likely to be popular, and Chris 
King and his Johannesberg Scouts are good fellows and deserve their 
success, showing any amount of pluck and ingenuity in their various 
exploits, from helping distressed farmers to blowing up guns and 
ammunition wagons. In ‘‘Out with Garibaldi," his invasion of the 
two Sicilies offers many advantages to the story-teller. There is a 
picturesqueness about his irregular style of warfare which is not always 
found in the movements of regular troops, while the dauntless courage 
shown by him and his followers suits well with the exploits of Mr. 
Henty's boy heroes. Frank Percival is half Italian, half English, and 
he joins Garibaldi, who is an old friend of his father, partly to strike a 
blow for Italy's freedom, partly in the hope of finding some clew to 
the fate of his father and grandfather, who, being known as adherents 
of Garibaldi, have mysteriously disappeared one after the other while 
travelling in Italy. They have really been consigned to different 
pions; Tom which Frank fortunately rescues them before, like many 
ellow-prisoners, they have lost all their strength or their senses. *' In 
the Irish Brigade" is a story of the days of (Queen Anne. Desmond 
Kennedy, who comes of a stock that has always held to the Stuarts, 
finding no chance of advancement in Ireland, crosses to France at the 
age of sixteen and enlists in Louis's Irish Brigade. It is easier to 
weave a romance about the persons of a bygone age, and in some ways 
‘In the Irish Brigade” is the most attractive of the three volumes 
before us. Young, handsome, and adventurous, Desmond finds no 
lack of opportunities of distinguishing himself, first in rescuing a kid- 
napped damsel, and then, after the disastrous expedition to Scotland 
in the hope of placing James III. on the throne, in the wars in 
Flanders and Spain. He is attended in all his wanderings by his 
soldier servant Mike Callaghan, who humorously remarks of the 
Spaniards that **they think that, when the Flood came, the Spanish 
grandees had an ark all to themselves, as they could not be expected 
to put up with a conveyance full of animals," The books are well 
illustrated. 
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We have received from Messrs. Dent a charming little volume of the 
“ Temple Classics for Young People,” Guer:s Travels, bound in 
It is well illustrated by <A. 


blue leather, soft corners (price 2s.). 
RACKHAM, and print and paper are excellent. 


Messrs. Macmillan have sent us a new edition of 77e Zast of the 
In the preface, by 
MOWBRAY Morris, we find many interesting particulars of Cooper's 
There are numerous 
illustrations by H. M. BROCK, some of which are extremely good. The 
print is clear, and the book nicely bound in red cloth. Also JANE 
AUSTEN's Sense and Sensibility, illustrated by HuGH THomson, and 
Pride and Preguaice, illustrated by CHARLES E. Brock, in a cheap 
The pictures suffer slightly from the im- 
pression of the letterpress on the other side, but the type is good and 
Uniform with these is 24e Pirate 


Mohicans, by FENIMORE COOPER (price 2s. 6d.). 


life and of the origin of his best known tales. 


edition (price 2s, 6d. each). 


the volumes have a nice appearance. 
and the Three Cutters, by Captain MARRYAT (price 2s. 6d.). 
Chums Yearly Volume. (Vrice 8s. 


in war or peace. Of course, South Africa figures largely, not only in 


the stories, but in a series of over fifty portraits of ** Leaders in the 
South African War," with a brief paragraph of biography attached. We 


could wish that some of these portraits had come out more clearly. 


** Notable People with Private Museums " is the somewhat odd title of 


an interesting set of interviews and descriptions of some of the most 
curious contents of the museums. Paul Hardy takes the lion's share 
of the black-and-white illustrations, and his drawing is very spirited. 
There are several large coloured plates. 


We have received from Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. a new edition of 


BuLWer LvrrON's Zhe Last of the Barons. lt is nicely bound in 
cloth, and the print is clear. This is one of the most popular of Bulwer 
Lytton's historical romances. 

The Boy's Own Annual, 1900. (Price 8s. Religious Tract 
Society.)—The Boy's Own Paper has not chosen to make a bid for 
popularity by filling its pages with stories of the South African War : 
there are but few allusions to it in the volume before us except in the 
fly-leaves. Nevertheless this annual will be found not less satisfactory 
than the twenty-one volumes which have preceded it. The standard of 
the Boys Own Paper is high ; the stones are by well known and 
favourite writers David Ker, G. A. Henty, W. Clark Russell, Jules 
Verne, A. N. Malan, V. L. Going, and others, whose names are a 


Cassell.)— We have here, as 
usual, a wonderful variety of attractive matter for boys of all ages. 
There are six serial stories, some of which are sufficiently ‘* blood 
curdling " for the most exacting romance reader, besides a large num- 
ber of short tales of adventure and prowess of some kind, whether it be 
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guarantee that there will be no lack of interest and startling adventures. 
A good deal of space is allotted to cricket, football, and other sports, 
with portraits of many professional and amateur players and of 
public-school teams. A boy must have very out-of-the-way tastes if he 
finds nothing on his special subject in the Boy's Own, for almost 
everything is represented here. Three of the coloured plates are given 
to engines, flags, and Scottish arms. Of the remainder, Kate Shep- 
herd’s ** Favourite Arab” and J. T. Nettleship’s ‘‘ Spoiling for a Fight" 
are among the best. 

Youns England, Vol. XXI. (Price '5s. Sunday School Union.)— 
For those who like exciting stories Young England provides two serials 
by J. T. Trounsell Mugfordand Percy T. Lee which teem with dramatic 
situations ; yet these are at least equalled by the thrilling narratives 
given by Mr. Groser in his series of ** Famous Defences " —Lucknow, 
Plevna, Rorke's Drift, and Strasbourg. Harold Avery contributes some 
amusing school stories among a number of short tales and descriptions 
of life under very varying conditions, and of all kinds of sports deat to 
boys. Snap-shots at some of our Colonial soldiers and some details 
about them have a special interest just now, and W. B. Northrop 
supplies several good papers both on the exploits of the fire brigades and 
on diving perils. The Sunday hour is taken by the Rev. E. C. Daw- 
son, who gives some excellent advice in plain sensible language. 
There are a number of illustrations, and many good ones amongst 
them. 

Cassells Saturday Journal, 1899-1900. (Price 7s. 6d. Cassell.)— 
This is a marvel of cheapness—nearly 1,100 pages of stories, short 
articles, jokes, and miscellaneous information about all sorts of people 
and things, printed in clear type. Interviews hold a prominent place. 
Even the Shah of Persia is pressed into the service. The Transvaal is 
represented by Kruger, Steyn, and Leyds. To balance these, there are 
Roberts, Kitchener, Buller, and Cecil Rhodes. Three series of papers— 
* In the Wake of Unclaimed Millions," “On London's Silent 
Waterway,” and “Undercurrents of the Post-Office "—give some 
curious, and often tragic, details which will be new to most readers. 
There are so many bits of news about the war and other events of the 
day, that readers of the Su/urday Journal should be fairly well posted 
in the way of information. Several of the large illustrations have 
come out very well, especially the frontispiece from F. Dicksee's “Scene 
from Othello." 

In Far Bolivia, By Dr. GoRDON STAKLES, R.N. (Price 3s. 6d. 
Blackie.)— Dr. Stables has taken his readers into most quarters of the 
globe, but he has found in the almost untrodden wilds of Bolivia 
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J. M. DENT & CO.S PRIZE BOOKS. 


Tbe Christmas Boo 
THE TRUE ANNALS 


Edited by WILLIAM CANTON, 


of the Season. 
OF FAIRYLAND. 


Part I. 


THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 


With Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours, and about 150 Illustrations by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Crown $vo, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Whitehall Keview.— It would be impossible to find a more charming collection of fairy stories than are here presented, and the quaint and 
imaginative pictures with which they are accompanied mark it as being a work of art.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS. 


Told for Children by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. Mayor, and F. M. STAWELL. 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


With Illustrations and Coloured Illustrations 
Ss. net. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 


By JANE PORTER. 


Among the Meadow People. By Ciara D. 
PIERSON, being Stories of Field Life for Children. Illustrated. 


Cloth, ts. 6d. net. | 
Joan Seaton. By Mary Beaumont. With Frontis- 


piece by J. WALTER WEST. A Story of Parsifal. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Manchester Courier.—'' Ore of the most beautiful idylls we have ever read.” 
Prisoners of the Tower. By VioLET BROOKE- 
Hunt, being an account of some Notable Prisoners of the Tower 
of London. Illustrated with many fine half-tone Engravings and 
Portraits. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A thenccum.— It is written with feeling, simplicity, and sympathy, and may very 
well stir up young minds to take an interest in the dramatic and personal sides of 


history.’ » 
Midsummer Night's Dream. By Wituam 
SHAKESPEARE. [Illustrated with 70 Drawings by R. ANNING 


Beit. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.— The most beautiful decorated piece of work that has yet been 
produced in England.” 


With 60 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON. 


i 
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Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. With 12 Coloured Plates in each volume. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations by F. C. FitNEv, W. C. Cooke, 
and L. M. FISHER. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Water Scorr. With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Ouvr& Goi 
SMITH. With 12 Coloured Illustrations by FRANcIS D. BEDFORD. 
Peter Simple. By Captain Marryat. With 12 Col 
oured Illustrations by J. A. SYMINGTON. 
Masterman Ready. By Captain MARRYAT 
With 12 Coloured Illustrations by J. A. SYMINGTON. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 
The Sun Maid. By EveELYN 
7 Full-page Illustrations by W. M. CARY. 
Story for Girls. 


RAYMOND. With 
A new and charming 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Blackie & Son's New Books. 


CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR, BOOK I. Edited by Professor Jonn Brown, B.A. With Maps, Illustrations, 
and with or without Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 

This is a revised edition, reset in new type, with many new illustrations, of Professor Brown's well known ‘‘ Caesar,” of which many thousands 
of copies have been sold. The new illustrations include six full-page plates, giving copies of Gérome's painting of the Assassination of Caesar, 
Charles Gleyre's painting of Divico's Victory, busts of Caesar and Pompey, and representations of a general triumphing and a consul sacrificing, 
together with many text illustrations throughout the book. | 
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| Literature says :—' It is really delightful to see and handle school books so nice as Messrs. Blackie's Latin Series edited by Professor Tyrrell... . Print and general | 


' appearance are excellent. In these important respects Blackie's series holds the first place among school books.” | 


SALLUST'S CATILINE. Edited by the Rev. W. A. STONE, | MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. 
M.A. With Map and Illustrations, With or without Vocabulary. ıs. 6d. | Edited by Joun DowNig, M.A., Editor of Macaulay's Essays on Milton. 


VIRGIL'S GEORGICS—BOOK I. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, Walpole, and Clive. 2s. 


M.A. With Illustrations. With or without Vocabulary. ts. 6d. | MACAULAY'S ESSAY ON PITT. Edited by C. J. 
VIRGIL'S AENEID—BOOKES II. & III. Edited by Professor j BaTTERsBY, M.A. 2s. 
PuiLi? SANDFORD, M.A. With Illustrations. With or without Vocabulary. 


15. 6d, each. COWPER'S EXPOSTULATION. Edited by A. A. BRAYLEy, 
LIVY—BOOK XXI. Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. With Map B.A. Paper, ad., cloth, 3d. 

and Illustrations. With or without Vocabulary. (Ready tn December. GOLDSMITH’S RETALIATION. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, 
LIVY—BOOK I. Edited by Professor JOHN Brown, B.A. With M.A. Paper, 2d., cloth, 3d. 

Illustrations. [Ready in December. 


SCOTT'S MARMION, CANTOS IV. AND V. Edited by 


LE COUP DE PISTOLET AND TAMANGO. By PROSPER | W. KeitH Leask, M.A. Each, paper, 2d., cloth, 3d. 


Mérimée. Edited by J. MicHELL, Ph.D., Assistant-Master in Westminster 
School. Cloth, each 1s. | LAYNG’S EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Easy | By A. E. LavNc, M.A., Editor of Layng's Arithmetic, Layng's Euclid, &c. 


Stages. By ALFRED STARCK, formerly Modern Language Master, Honiton Cloth, rs. 
Grammar School, Devon. 1s. 6d. 
GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. For Blackie’s Picture Sbakespeare. 
Initiatory and- Intermediate Classes or Private Use. By ALFRED OSWALD, 
Lecturer in German at the Athenzum Commercial College, Glasgow. 2s. | Under the above title Messrs. Blackie & Son are about to issue an Illustrated 


KEY TO LECHNER'S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. Edition of Shakespeare's Plays in aingle volumes suitable mainly for Schools and 
e 


: : Afer . the home circle. Each volume will rovided with a brief Introduction and 
DEAE Teachers only on direct application to the Publishers. 2s. 6d. post explanatory Notes, and will contain a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Black- 


and-white Illustrations. The Plays are issued in a prettily designed cloth cover at 
A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMERCIAL | the uniform price of 1s. 6d. per volume. E 
GHOGRAPHY OP THE WORLD. By the Rev. FnEDERICK SMITH. ARE f yr $6 
With Coloured Maps. ts. ra , The Series is adapted for University Local and College of Preceptors’ Examina- 
This is an exceedingly bright and interesting introduction to Commercial tions. The first volumes are— 
Geography, a subject of increasing importance in present-day education. It is by 
no means à dry text-book, but a book that may be read with pleasure. AS YOU LIKE IT. /x December. | JULIUS CÆSAR. /» Decemier. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL PRIZES, REWARDS. &c. 


By G. A. HENTY. 
With Buller in Natal; or, A Born | Out with Garibaldi: A Story of the 
A er. With ro Page Illustrations by W. Liberation of Italy. With 8 Page Illustra- 
aiNsy, R.I., and a Map. 6s. tions by W. RaiNEY, R.I., and 2 Maps. 5s. 
In the Irish Brigade: A Tale of | For Name and Fame: or, To Cabul By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 


By Katharine Tynan. 


Three Fair Maids ; or, The Burkes 
of Derrymore. With :2 Page Illustratioris 
by G. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. 6s. 


War in Flanders and Spain. With 12 : ; C hia’ i 
: : with Roberts. With 8 Page [llustrations by ynt as Bonnet Shop. With8 Page 
ella oe by CHARLES M. SHELDON, and 2 Gorpon Browne. New Edition. ss. Illustrations by G. Demain HAMMOND, R.I. id 
Mr. HHNTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. By Captain F. S. Brereto 
Price 65. each. Price 6s. each. Price 58. each. With Ride and Bayonet: A Sto 
Hood the Sword. By Pike and Dyke. Through Russian Snows. of the Boer War ith 8 Illustrati ry 
A Ro Oommisaion. The Lion of St. Mark. In the Heart of the Rockies. WAL PAGET. ss i dp M 
Under Wellington’s Command. Captain Bayley's Heir. A Jacobite Exile. zv SEI 
Both Sides the Border. Bonnie Prince Charlie. Condemned as a Nihilist. By Captain F. S. Brereton 
With Prederick the Great. For the Temple. , Held Fast for England. | 'a Qaro. ’ 
With Moore at Corunna. The Young Carthaginian. Maori and Settler. In the King’s Service: A Tale of 
At Aginoourt. With Wolfe in Canada. One of the 28th. Cromwell's Invasion of Ireland. With 
With Cochrane the Dauntless. When London Burned. In the Re of Terror. 8 Page Illustrations by STANLEY L, Woon. ss. 
T Knight or tbe White Cross. ane Dion gri Morte Orange An í rsen. 
of Mysore. t ve in India. ravest o e Brave. By Alice Stronach. 
ulf the Baxon. In Freedom's Cause. A Final Reckoning. “5 : 
8t. Bartholomew's Eve. Through the Fray. The Oat of Bubastes. A Newnham Friendship. With 6 
magn the Sikh War. Under Drake's Flag. Dragon and the Raven. Page Illustrations by HAROLD CorriNc. 3s. 6d. 
me 4 Briton. True to the Old Flag. St. George for i England. A 
Greek Waters. eer è 
The Dash for Khartoum. Price bs. each. ep Death. 'In F 2 us artis 
Redskin and Cowboy. No Surrender. | ar Bolivia: A Story of a 
By Right of Conquest. At Aboukir and Acre. Price 8a. 6d. each. Strange Wild Land. With 6 [Illustrations 
Wi ene Aid. A March on London. The Young Donnie: by J. Finnumorg, R.I. 5s. 6d. 
Virginia. ee, By Leon Golschmann. 
New Book by Judge Parry, Illustrated by Walter Crane. . Boy Orusoes: A Story of the Sibe- 
THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE. Retold by His Honour Judge Parry. Illus- | rian Forest. Adapted from the Russian. With 
trated by WALTER Crane. With 11 Coloured Full-page Plates, 19 Half-page Plates, a Title-page, and 6 Page Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE, R.I. 3s. 6d. 


Cover. “Royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. — B ae By Meredith Fletcher 
New Picture Book of Humour by Harry B. Nelison. Every Inch a Briton: A School 


DROLL DOINGS. Illustrated by HARRY B. NEILSON, with Verses by THE COCKIOLLY | Story. With 6 Illustrations by SvyrxEv Cowes. 
Birp. 23 Full-pages and 18 Vignettes in Full Colour. Royal 4to, picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 38. 6d. 


New Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LiMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY. 
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A Child of the Sun. By CHARLES EUGENE Banks. With Coloured 
Illustrations by Louis Betts. (Price 6s. ©. A. Pearson.)—This is a 
story of the ‘‘ Hiawatha ” type, a tale of a tribe of Red Indians and 
their deliverance from the bird-monster Piasau, by Waupello, a child of 
the Sun. The oy is a good one and well told ; the only thing we find 
annoying is that the speech of Minno and Waupello, which is almost 
invariably in blank verse, is printed as prose. The illustrations are 
good, the figures well drawn, and the colouring pretty, except in one 
or two cases, where it is spoiled by being speckley. The frontispiece 
and picture facing page 74 are specially successful. 

The Dream Fox Story- Book. By MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT. 


refreshingly ew surroundings for the scene of this story. There are 
two characters sure to be met with in Dr. Stables's books. One is a 
sturdy, good-hearted fellow, equally at home afloat or ashore; the 
other is a dog. And, to do him justice, the author paints them both 
so lovingly and well that it is impossible not to feel friendly towards 
them. *'Burly Bill” and ** Brawn” are excellent specimens of their 
kind. The trip down the Amazon to Para and the rescue of Peggy are 
full of exciting incidents, and there are many interesting details about 
this little known region. Why Tom St. Clair should trust his faithless 
pr es Li is an unexplained mystery. 

Two Boys in War Time. By JOHN FINNEMORE. (C. A. Pearson.)—A 
capital story, full of spirit and excitement. The two boys, Dan and | Illustrated by OLIVER HERFORD. (Price 7s. 6d. Macmillan. )—Billy 
Jack March, have a farm in Northern Natal, and not long after the | Button, having partaken of rich cocoanut candy, and having one poor 
British reverse at Nicholson’s Nek the Boers begin raiding all over their ' foot encased in a laced boot that won't come off, passes a restless night. 
district. The Marches try to save their cattle, and have their farm burnt | He is visited by the Dream Fox and his seed Night Mare, and is 
for it. The brothers separate after this, and each has some very 


thrilling adventures. The younger, whose pony, Tipcat, is as sensible 
as a human being, does good service to the British on more than one | for Billy is a dear little fellow and very true to life. The book is most 


occasion ; while Dan proves his pluck and sagacity over and over again. | charmingly got up ; on the whole we prefer the pen-and-ink sketches 
Ie gets into Ladysmith with despatches, and shares in the fierce | to the full-page illustrations, but all are distinctly attractive. 
struggle for Wagon Hill West ; in short, there is no end to his hair- Chatterbox Christmas Box: a Christmas Number. (Price 1s. Wells 
breadth escapes till Lord Roberts enters Pretoria, and the interest does | Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—This number contains a good collection of 
not flag for a moment. The illustrations are good. stories such as schoolboys would delight in. ‘‘ Teddy," by A. L. Mait- 
Britons at Bay. By HENRY CHARLES Moore. (Price 3s. 6d. | land, is most amusing, and quite one of the best. We are told the 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co.)—The adventures of two midshipmen | illustrations are by a Nobody. We wish there were more such 
in the Second Burmese War. They are taken prisoners in the attack | nobodies, for Nobody is an uncommonly clever draughtsman, whose 
on the Shway Dagon Pagoda and hurried away to be made slaves to | drawings are full of life and spirit. The only fault we should find is in 
the Queen of Burma. They have some very queer experiences, but ^ the shortness of arm in the figures on pages 1 and 52. 
luckily the chief of their guards is kindly in act, though lavish of Lhe Iron Horse ; A Life on the Ocean Wave ; The Farmers Friends ; 


turned into all manner of things. We think the story apt to be rather 
| 
threats to cut off legs, arms, noses, eyelids, &c., on the least in- Baby’s Picture Gallery ; Baby's Picture Book, (Price 1s. each. Nelson.) 


rambling in parts; but Mrs. Wright evidently knows children’s ways, 


subordination. Middies are proverbially reckless, and the younger of | —A set of coloured picture books for tiny children. The first three are 
these does his best to get into trouble. They discover an Englishman | adaptations of the half-crown books for older children, having the 
held in much esteem because he is thought to be a Great Red Nat, or | same illustrations, but a simplertext. The last two books are picture 
evil spirit ; and he eventually escapes with them— his appearance rather | books pure and simple; they are brightly coloured, and are nice light 
suggests ** Good ” in ** King Solomon's Mines." Thereis much lively | books for small hands to hold. 
sparring between the boys, whose spirits rarely flag, and the story My Week-day Picture Story Book. (Price 1s. Wells Gardner, 
altogether is written in a lively fashion, but with an occasional slip | Darton, & Co.) A book of short easy stories, with pictures in black 
in grammar, such as ‘‘ He secured it with the same ease that he had | and white. The illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne are, as usual, 
-caught the other."  Harold's reasoning as to breaking his oath to | excellent; but others we think rather poor. 
Moung Koon seems somewhat Jesuitical. Animal Land for Little People. By S. H. Hamer. (Cassell.)—A 
The Sunday School Union send us a cheap edition of KINGSLEy’s | good book for children who are fond of animals. The illustrations are 
Westward Ho! (Price 2s.)—It is a volume of ‘“ The Endeavour | mostly reproductions from photographs of animals at the Zoo, and each 
Library.” The print is clear, and the book is neatly bound in cloth. | goes with a little story or piece of poetry. 


An ENTIRELY NEW ATLAS for use in SCHOOLS, prepared on SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 


The London School Atlas. 


An Atlas of general Geography for use ín Schools. 
EDITED BY H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., 


Author of ‘This World of Ours—An Introduction to the Study of Geography," ** The Citizen Reader," ** The Laws of Every-day Life,” 
** Things New and Old," ** A History of England," &c. 


With an EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION by Dr. A. J. HERBERTSON, 
Honorary Secretary of THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS contains :— 


48 pages of beautifully executed Coloured Maps and Illustrative Designs ; or, including Inset Maps, a total of 130 Maps, 5 of which 
are double-page. 8 pages of Explanatory Matter. 


Size—Large 4to. Prices- Stiff Paper Sides, Cloth Back, 2s, Cloth Limp, 3s, Cloth Boards, Bevelled, 3s. Gd. 


The London School Atlas has been prepared under the advice of thoroughly competent specialists, with the object of furnishing 
to the public, at a low price, a volume which shall combine scientific accuracy, perfect clearness, the best execution, and 
a well-considered arrangement; with the cheapness which is essential in the case of any book which is intended for general 
use in Schools. 

The Atlas, which is of the highest educational value, has already been placed on the lists of the MANCHESTER and BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL BoaARDs, and on the list of the IRISH NATIONAL BOARD. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION have rendered valuable assistance to the Editor, and three of its Members have revised and corrected 
the names in the various Maps. Members of THE COLLEGE or PRECEPrORS and THE T&AcHERS' GUILD have also approved of the Atlas, 
.and it has been highly praised by all TEACHERS who have examined it. 

The London School Atlas is the Best, LARGEST, and Most SciENTIFIC School Atlas published in this country. 


In the AFRICAN Maps, the late Boer Republics are included within the British Empire. 


. . THE LONDON SCHOOL ATLAS. . . 
Published by CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.O. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 


By W. R. TAYLOR. 


Price ad. each net. 
Now ready. 
France, 
Germany. 
Holland and Belgium. 
italy. 
England, in Seven Sections (in the press). 


Ready shortly. 
ireland, Scotland, British Possessions, 


Austria-Hungary. 
Balkan Peninsula, 
Danube, Basin of, 
Europe. 


Rhine, Basin of. 
Russia. 
Scandinavia. 
Spain. 


BLAOK’S SCHOOL GHOGRAPHY. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. each net. 
By L. W. LYDE, M.A. af 
Asia. British Empire. British isles. aa 
North America. South America. / 
Bv A. J. HERBERTSON, Pu.D. 7. P 
Man and his Work. AW E 


Pu . 
The World. By L. W. Lvpz, M.A. e i. 
: 4 
k 


Africa. 


An Elementary Geography of Europe. W. Lypg, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, limp covers, price 4d. net. ju 
Outlines are especially suitable for use with theSynthetical Maps. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, price 4s. of: or can be had in three 


separate parts, bound in cloth, pri : 
THH NEW SCIENCH AND AR ‘OF ARITHMBTIO. 
a B B T, M.A, Lond. 


y A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. A. 
T.— Integral Arithmetic and Properties 
Part II.—Vulgar Fractions and Properties of f ráctions. 
Part 1II.—Approximations, Mental imali n of £. s. 4., Properties of Deci- 
mals, and Commercial Arithm 


THE ABO OF. ARITHMBTIO. 


Teacher's Book. Parté I. and II. Price 1s. each. 
Pupil's Book. Par f and II. Price 4d. each. 


Demy e. price 3s. 6d. each. 
A THXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Dr. OTTO SCHMEIL. 
Biological standpoint. Translated from the German by RupoLr RosENSTOCH, 
M.A. Edited by "n T. CUNNINGHAM, M.A. In Three Parts. ij 
Mammals. Part II., Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. Part IlI., Invertebrates. 
With Numerous Illustrations, some of which are Coloured. Or complete in One 
Vol., bound in cloth, price ros. 6d. 


BLACK’S SIR WALTER SCOTT “CONTINUOUS” READERS. 


Small crown 8vo, price 1s. net each, bound in cloth. 


Now ready. 
, lvanhce, | uentin Durward. Woodstock. 
The Talisman. attie Pieces. Old Mortality. 


BLACE’S SIR WALTER SCOTT READERS—Complete Text. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
Each Volume contains ape pa Text, with an Index and special Introduction and 
otes written for School use. 
Now ready. 
The Talisman. 
Old Mortality. | 


Treated from a 


Jvanhoe. | Quentin Durward. 


Woodstock, 


COURS DH GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ÉLEMEN- 


taire. A short French Grammar in French. By W. G. Harroc. Small 
crown 8vo, 68 pp., cloth, price rs. net. 


PROGRESSIVE OOURSE OF OHHMISTRY. For 


dose Classes. With over 160 Illustrations. By TzLrorp Var.ay, M.A., B.Sc. 
mall crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 


LAUDATH. A Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day 

' — School By J. J. Finptav, Intermediate School for Boys, Cardiff. Arranged 
with Full Score in Staff Notation and, in addition, Tonic Sol-fa for Soprano 
and Alto lines. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price as. 6d. Words only, price 6d. 


BSSAYS FROM DH QUINOBY. With an Introduction b 
J. H. Fowrzn, M.A., Author of “A Manual of Essay Writing,” &c. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth. Probable price 2s. net. (7m preparation. 

Of all English authors De Quincey is perhaps the best suited to awaken the love 
of literature ; and it is hoped that this selection from his writings, the first made for 
such a purpose, may be found very acceptable for English literature lessons in schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSIOS. 
By A. F. WaLpb&N, M.A., F C.S., Lecturer in Chemistry at New College, and 
Demonstrator in the Laboratory of Balliol College, Oxford, and J. J. MANLEY, 


Assistant-Master at Magdalen llege School, and Daubeny Curator, Magdalen 
College Laboratory, Oxford. 


Vol. I.—General Physical Measurements. 


In the press. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, containing 76 Illustrations, price 3s. net. l 


Write for a Complete List of Black’s School Text-Books. 


A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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CHAMBERS 'S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Beautifully Illustrated and Artistically Bound. 


Price 6s., Gilt Hdges. 
Seven Maids. Ey L. T. MEADE. 
“ A sweetly written and graceful story of girl life." — Scotsman. 
; Price 5a. 
Miss Nonentity. By L. T. MEADE. 


Punch says: “ Baronitess informs me that she has not the slightest hesitation 
in advising Svar body young enough to enjoy the story to make the acquaintance of 
‘ Miss Nonentity,' by L. T. Meade. She will be found a delightful person, who 
s herself sp be a ‘ Miss Somebody,’ and of considerable importance too."’ 


ye/ or Briton and Boer. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
‘* Bids well to be the most popular boys’ book of the year."—Sco/sman. 


ire and Valour. Being Stories told by G. A. HENTY, 
. CONAN DovLE, G. M. FENN, W. W. Jacoss, Tom GALLON, 


/ GORDON STABLES, &c. ` 


^ “Will be a favourite with boys of spirit."— Dundee Advertiser. 


Tom's Boy. By the Author of ‘‘ Laddie,” ‘‘ Tip-Cat,” &c. 
' The publishers may expect ' Tom's Boy’ to enjoy the same vogue as ‘ Tip-Cat.' 
Few comprehend better than this author the heart and understanding of a child." — 


Daily Tele, Á. 
MET Price 88. 6d. 


The Three Witches. By Mrs. MoLEswoRTH. 

To-day says: ‘If you want a charming book for the cbilldren, get Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s ‘Three Witches,' illustrated by that delightful humorist in ‘line,’ Lewis 
Baumer." s 


The Story of a School Conspiracy. By ANDREW HOME. 

“ Telling of a deep-laid plot and of hairbreadth escapes: All guaranteed to fill the 
heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy. ‘ Tolle lege, Tolle lege!’ O Schoolboy' or 
irreparable will be thy loss."— The Baron de B.-W. in Punch. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Celia’s Conquest. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 
“A capital book for girls.”—Scotsman. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS. 


Materlals for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools and Institutes, 
Art Classes and University Colleges. 


Drawing Copies and Diagrams in great variety. 
Geometrical Models required in Schools receiving Board of Education Grants. 
NEW ART FORMS IN POTTERY. 


Special Circular on application. 


PLASTER CASTS. , -$ 
(A SPECIALITY.) Manufactured on the premises. Catalogue, containing 
nearly 400 Photographic Illustrations, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 2d. A number of 
new Models in Plaster of Fruit and Foliage have been recently added, together 

witb several Elementary Geometrical Forms and copies of Simple Scroll Work. 


NEW CENTURY PLASTER CASTS. 
ust published. Foliage and Fruit moulded in Plaster from nature, but manu- 
actured so as to avoid the heavy masses of plaster upon which the leaves are 
made to rest in nearly all the Casts now in use. These Models are pronounced 
experts to be the very finest thing of the kind in the market. Illustrated 
circular free on application. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIONS OF PLASTER 
` CASTS 


Two Sets, 12 Copies in each Set. Mounted on cardboard, 15 inches by 11 inches, 
Eyeletted, for Class use, 8s. per Set net. The same copies on fine unglazed art 

per, 11% inches by 8X inches, for Students’ practice, pore Set of 12 net. 
Both Sets of Photographic Representations adopted by the London School Board. 


SCIENCE AND ART SCHOOLS. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have an extensive stock of SCIENCE MANUALS 
and TEXT-BOOKS. They are also Sole Agents in Great Britain and the 
Colonies for the sale of the Scientific Publications of Joun WiLgv & Sons, 
New York. 


SCIENTIFIC DIAGRAMS. 


Special Catalogue on application. 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 

“THE NEW EDUCATION WOODWORK.” By RicHAED Waxz, In- 
structor of the Hull School Board. Three Parts, each 3s. 6d. net; or, in One 
Volume, 10s. net. The work of a practical teacher, who for several successive 
years was Gold Medallist in this subject. 

MODELLING. . . . 
For particulars respecting PLASTICINE, the well-known Modelling Material, 
and for Illustrated Books on Modelling, both for school and home, application 
should be made for illustrated circulars. 


Show Rooms, apart from Sales Department, open daily. 
The Directors of Educational Establishments will receive every attention to any 
inquiries they may make, personally or by letter. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp.,.11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden; W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES. 


General Editor—W. I1. WoopwARD. of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool ; and 
Professor of Education in Victoria University. 


NEW VOLUME. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENCLISH LANGUAGE. By T. N. 


ToLLER, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Professor of English in 
the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo, 4s. [Ready December sth. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. — 
NEW VOLUME. 

Oxford Magazine.—'* Mr. Verity is issuing apace his volumes of the Pitt Press 
Shakespeare for Schools, and we congratulate the Syndics on having secured so 
competent an editor. He knows what is wanted by school-children, omits pedantic 
comments, and provides in lucid and readable paragraphs all the necessary 
information.” 

Practical Teacker.—*'* Of the many school editions of Shakespeare's plays this is 
certainly one of the very best." 


KINC HENRY V. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary and Index, by 
A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[| Nearly ready. 


PITT PRESS SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


Subject for Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 1901. 


BACON.—THE NEW ATLANTIS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by G. C. M. Smirn, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Subject for London Matriculation, June, 1901. 


SALLUST.—CATILINE. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. C. 
Summers, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 2s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRK- 
PATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 


Cambridge. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL Edited by the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 


SUBJECTS FOR QUEEN’S PHP SSHEE EXAMINATION, 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. —MILTIADES, EPAMINONDAS. With Notes and Com- 


plete Vocabulary for Beginners, by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of | 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS, BOOK Il. With Notes and Complete Vocabu- 
lary by G. M. EpwaRDs, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CÆSAR. With Introduction, Notes, and 


Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Fifth Edition, with additions and corrections. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN TRANSLATION. 


CRADUATED PASSACES FROM CREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS FOR FIRST-SICHT 
TRANSLATION. Selected and supplied with short Notes for Beginners by 
H. BENDALL, M.A., and C. E. Laurence, B.A., Assistant-Master of Black- 
heath Proprietary School. Crown £vo. 
PART í. Easy. ıs. 6d.—PART II. MopERATELY Easy. 25. 
PART III. MopERATELY DirricULT. 25.—PART IV. DIFFICULT. 2s. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN GREEK IAMBIC VERSE. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. g 

Educational Times.—‘‘It is but a few months since we noticed Mr. Rouse’s 
cleverly devised lessons in Latin a CE The volume now before us is a com- 
panion treatise on Greek verse, and, like its predecessor, is remarkably fresh and 

stimulating. In an introduction extending over 75 pages, the author has set down a 

large collection of useful hints on the structure and usage of Greek tragic verse, and 

has given some valuable tables of classical examples. . . . We can only hope tbat 

Mr. Rouse's book will find its way into the hands of many teachers, to the certain 

benefit both of themselves and of their pupils." 


CAMBRIDCE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK AND LATIN. Edited, for the Syndics 
of the Press, by R. D. Arcuer-Hinp, M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A., Fellows 
and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, ros. 

Classical Review.—‘‘ The book before us quite surpasses its predecessors, in our 
judgment. . . . We heartily welcome Cambridge Compositions as being in itself an 
admirable piece of work, and also as affording a very favourable augury for the 
future of English scholarship." 


Immediately. Third Edition of Jebb's ** Antigone." 
SOPHOCLES.—THE PLAYS AND FRACMENTS, with Critical Notes, Com- 
mentaxy, and Translation in English prose, by Sir RicHARD Jenn, Litt.D., 
M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
Journal of Education.— The greatest English work of this generation in Greek 


scholarship." 
Part III. Antigone. Third Edition. 12s. 6d. 


| A PRIMER OF FRENCH VERSE FOR UPPER FORMS. 


| 


| 
| 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FIFTEEN STUDIES 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


With a Selection of Worked and Unworked Examination Papers. 


By WALTER W. SNAILUM, Professional Associate of the 
Surveyors' Institution. 


This book has been written to combine a thorough explanation of the principle: 
of double-entry book-keeping with a course of work suitable for preparation for the 
examinations held by the Society of Arts, Civil Service, Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union of Institutes, and kindred examining bodies. 

. Bookman.—'' A book which seems to supply admirably a long felt wanc. It teaches 
its subject from the start, and does not presuppose tbe possession of knowledge which 
it professes to impart.” 

Commerce.—'' This volume is written so that the veriest tyro may understand." 

Educational Times.— '* Mr. Snailum is very clear, and his manner of unfolding 
his subject is interesting." 

Schoolmaster.—'''The fifteen studies present in gradation form a very complete 
account of the principles of book-keeping. We have spent considerable time over 
this portion of the book, and can testify to the excellence of the style and the skill 
with which the facts are marshalled.” 


PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 
THE ELEMENTS OF HYDROSTATICS. By S. L. Loney, M.A., Professor 


of Mathematics at the Royal Holloway ‚College, sometime Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Extract from Preface.—“ The present volume is intended to be for the use of the 
class of students for whom my * Elements of Statics and Dynamics ' was written, 
and may be regarded as a continuation of that book." 


CAMBRIDGE SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
A NEW PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir RoBERT Batt, F.R.S., 


Lowndean Professor in the University of Cambridge. 1s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor —G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Professor of History in tbe 
University of Edinburgh. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


AN ESSAY ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION IN ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
LEVAL AND MODERN TIMES). By “7 CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. |». 6d. [Nearly ready. 


THE FRENCH MONARCHY, 1483-1789. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 4 Maps. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. [Nearly rca y. 


CANADA UNDER BRITISH RULE, 1760-1900. By Sir J. G. BouRiNor, 
LL.D., K.C.M.G. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Nearly reads. 


A NEW FRENCH VERSE READER. 
Edited by FREDERIC 


SPENCER, Professor of the French bra v and Literature in the University 
College of North Wales; formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the 
Leys School, Cambridge. 3s. [Pitt Press Series. 

School World.— Teachers owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. Spencer for this 
attractive volume....It is a very good book.” 

Educational Times.— A pupil who has read this book with care will acquire 
an insight into French prosody such as no other ‘ Primer’ would give him, and will 
feel that this is a book to which he can always turn again with pleasure,” 

Guardian.—'' Simplicity and fresbness characterize the whole of the work, and 

Mr. Spencer may be congratulated upon baving made a really valuable contribution 

to the list of French school books.” 


' 


Six or more copies of the two following books for class use can be supplied 
at half the published prices, and may be ordered through any bookseller. 


COSPEL HISTORY OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST in the Language of the 
Revised Version, arranged in a connected narrative, especially for the use 6! 
Teachers and Preachers. By Rev. C. C. JAMEs, M.A., Rector of Wortham, 
Suffolk, and late Fellow of King's College. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 35. &. 


A HARMONY OF THE COSPELS in the words of the Revised Version, with 
Copious References. Tables, &c. Arranged by Rev. C. C. JAMES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, Second Edition, 5s. f 


COMPLETE LISIS ON APPLICATION. 
Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CamrRIDGE University Press WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria LANF. 
Lonpon: C. |. CLAY & SONS, CAMPRIDGE UNIVERSITY f RESS WAREHOUSE, “AVE “SS 


London: Priuted by C. F. Hopcson & Son, 2 Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. ; and published by WiLLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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